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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


A  FEW  short  notices  in  Dodsle/s  Poems,  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  intlie 
notes  on  his  poems,  corrected  or  confirmed  by  subsequent  research,  afford  the  only 
iafonnation  that  b  now  procurable  respecting  this  writer. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  the  rev.  Francis  Thompson,  fi.  D.  of 
Queen's  CoUege^  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Brough  in  Westmoreland  thirty-two  years,  who 
died  August  31,  1735,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  who  died  two  years  after,  in  the 
iKtv-fifth  year  of  her  age,  was  the  widow  of  the  rev.  Joseph  Fisher,  M.  A.  fellow 
of  Queen's  College^  Oxford,  vicar  of  Brough,  and  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  alie 
tad  DO  children.  Our  author  was  born  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  year  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  was  young  when  in  1734  and  1736,  he  wrote 
Stella,  sive  Amores,  Tres  Ubri,  and  six  pastorals ;  none  of  which  he  thought  it  proper  to 
brlade  in  his  published  works.  In  his  poem,  entitled  Sickness,  he  laments  the  want  of 
smother's  tenderness,  and  a  father's  care;  but  as  they  died  in  advanced  age,  he  could 
Dot  have  lost  them  before  he  had  attained  at  least  his  twentieth  year. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  which  runs  near  Brough,  that  liis  ^'  prattling  Muse 
m  first  provoked  to  numbers,"  and  where,  we  may  suppose,  he  wrote  most  of  those 
ttnller  pieces  which  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  In  these  he  frequently 
addresses  an  lanthe,  who  was  probably  a  real  mistress.  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to 
Qneco's  College,  Oxford;  and  on  February  26th,  1738,  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
vts.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  succeeded  to  tlie  livings  of  South 
Weston  and  Hampton  Poyle,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was,  I  suspect,  during  his  residence  on 
im  In-ing  that  he  published  Sickness,  in  1746.  The  origin  of  this  poem  may  be  found  in 
3  note  subjoined  to  the  fifth  book ;  but  much  of  it  must  have  been  written  just  before  pub- 
lication, as  he  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  died  about  that  time. 

la  1751,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  unsuccessftil  candidate  for  the  poetry  professor- 
ship, against  Hawkins.  In  1756  he  published  Gratitude,  a  poem,  on  an  occasion  which 
ctTtainly  required  it  from  every  true  son  of  Oxford.  In  the  precedmg  year,  Henrietta 
I^Hiisa,  countess  dowager  of  Pomfret,  daughter  of  John,  baron  Jeffrys  of  Wemm,  and 
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relict  of  Thomas,  first  carl  of  Pomfret,  presented  to  the  university  more  tban  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  statues,  &c.  which  Uie  carl's  father,  William,  baron  of  Lempster,  had 
purchased  from  the  Arundel  collection,  and  preserved  at  his  seat  at  Eston  Neston  in 
Northamptonshire.  On  the  25th  February,  1756,  this  lady  received  the  thanks  of  the 
university;  and  the  year  following  the  university  celebrated  a  public  encaenia,  on  which 
occasion,  in  an  oration  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wartou,  professor  of  poetry,  she-  was  again 
complimented  in  the  most  public  manner  for  her  noble  and  generous  benefaction.  Be- 
sides Thompson,  an  anonymous  Oxonian  offered  a  poetical  tribute  to  her  liberality;  and, 
in  1760,  Mr.  Vivian,'  afterwards  King's  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy,  published  a  poem 
on  the  Fomfret  statues  ^  Thompson's  poem  is  added  to  the  present  collection,  without, 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  adding  much  to  his  poetical  reputation. 

In  1757y  he  published  two  volumes,  or,  as  he  quaintly  terms  them,  two  tomes  of 
poems,  by  subscription,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  which  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
autlior's  modesty,  piety,  and  learning.  He  became  afterwards  dean  of  Raphoe  in 
Ireland,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he  died  sometime  before  the  year  1766  or  1767 » 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  bishop  Hall,  that  in  1 753  Thompson 
superintended  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Virgidcmiarum. 

To  hb  volumes  of  poems  was  added,  Gondibert  and  Bertha,  a  tragedy,  the  subject 
taken  from  Davenant's  poem  of  Gondibert.  This  tragedy  was  written,  he  informs  us, 
when  ''  he  was  an  under  graduate  in  the  university,  as  an  innocent  relaxation  from 
those  severer  and  more  useful  studies  for  which  the  college,  where  he  had  the  benefit 
of  his  education^  is  so  deservedly  distingubhed."  He  reprinted  it  with  all  its  juvenile 
imperfections;  but^  although  it  is  not  without  individual  passages  of  poetical  beauty,  it 
has  not  dramatic  form  and  consistency  to  entitle  it  to  higher  praise. 

Of  Thompson's  personal  character  a  very  high  opinion  may  be  deduced  from 
the  general  tenour  of  his  acknowledged  works.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
warm  affections  m  the  relative  duties  of  life,  an  ardent  admircrof  merit,  with  an  humble 
consciousnessof  his  own  defects;  a  man  of  real  piety,  and  of  various  learning.  His 
studies  lay  much  among  the  ancient  English  poets,  in  whose  history  and  writings  he  M-as 
critically  skilled.  -* 

As  a  poet,  although  his  works  have  not  been  popular,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rank 
above  some  whose  writings  have  been  more  anxiously  preserved.  Haviug  been  iu 
early  life  an  admirer  of  Spenser,  he  became  a  studied  imitator  of  that  father  of  English 
poetry;  but,  like  mosr'of  his  imitators,  while  he  adopted  his  measure,  he  thought 
his  imitation  incomplete  without  borrowing  a  greater  number  of  antiquated  words 
and  phrases  than  can  be  either  ornamental  or  useful.  "  I  have,"  he  says  in  his  preface, 
*'  been  very  sparing  of.the  antiquated  words,  which  are  too  frequent  in  most  imitations 
of  this  author:  however,  I  have  introduced  a  few  here  and  there,  which  are  explained 
at  tlie  bottom  of  each  page  where  they  occur."  But  surely  it  may  be  asked,  why 
introduce  words  at  all  that  require  explanation ;  or  why  are  a  few  unintelligible  words, 
purposely  introduced,  less  blameable  than  many  used  by  persons  of  less  judgment.^ 

But  while  our  author  is  censurable  on  this  account,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  his 

Nativity,  he  has  not  only  imitated  but  rivalled  Spenser  in  the  sweetness  and  solemnity 

which  belong  to  his  canto.     His  imagery  is,  in  general,  striking  and  appropriate  to 

the  elevated  subject;  nor  is  he  less  happy  in  his  personifications. 

His  Hymn  to  May  has  received  more  praise  than  any  of  his  other  pieces.     It  is 

I  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Gutch.   Cough's  Critigh  Toposraphy. 
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certiiiily  more  finished,  but  there  are  many  luxoriancea  which  sober  judgment  would 
haiie  reiBOved,  and  many  glittering  epithets,  and  verbal  conceits,  which  proceeded 
froa  a  memory  stored  with  the  ancient  poets,  and  not  yet  chastened  into  simplicity 
by  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  modems. 

Hie  poem  on  Sickn^  is  the  longest,  and  altogetlier,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 
efivt  of  lus  muse.  He  chose  a  new  subject,  and  I  think  discovers  considerable  powers 
of  isTendoa.  Particular  lines,  indeed,  may  be  censured ;  and  of  what  poem  may  not 
tliis  be  said?  His  ardent  imagination  and  strength  of  feeling  sometimes  produce 
swelling  words  approachmg  to  bombast ;  his  phraseology,  too,  is  sometimes  laboured 
and  pedantic^  and  he  seems  in  ^'anous  instanced  more  ambitious  of  the  rapturous  and 
inioBtted,  timn  of  (he  mild  and  sbnple  graces  of  expression.  But  on  tlie  other  hand, 
he  abomids  in  original^  or  at  least  uncommon  thoughts,  clothed  in  vigorous  language  ; 
he  eiinces  real  feeling,  the  consequence  of  having  suffered  what  he  describes^  and 
having  been  alternately  depressed  or  elevated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and 
daDgerous  illness.  Most  of  his  reflections  are  natural,  and  solemnly  impressive.  In 
borrowing  the  language  of  scripture,  he  bas  employed  it  with  less  change  of  its  original 
beauty  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  poetical  beauties  of  the  Palace  of  Disease, 
the  Ddirious  Dreams,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  book  on  the  Recovery,  -are 
sudi  as  prove  that  he  had  much  of  the  fire  and  entliusiasm  of  true  genius.  Were  this 
pofm  printed  by  itself,  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  popularity  among  the  admirers  of 
YooDg. 

Yoong's  Night  Thoughts  were;  at  this  time,  but  just  published,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  Thompson  intended  to  rival  him;  yet  there  are  passages  which 
stnngiy  remind  us  of  Young's  peculiar  phraseology :  Thompson  had  read  much,  and 
peilaps  was  inccmscious  of  applying  to  his  own  use  what  he  owed  to  his  memory 
only.    Every  one  may  recollect  the  origin  of — 

How  many  Somersets  are  lost  in  thee? — 

Forbid  it  reason  and  forbid  it  heaven. — 

Soft  pow*r  of  slumbers,  dewy-featber^d  sleep,  . 

Kind  nurse  of  nature — &c. 

The  lines  expressive  of  the  burning  heat  of  fever,  whetlier  he  did  or  did  not  recollect 
aoubr  passage  in  Shakspeare,  do  honour  to  his  judgment^  for  what  other  exclamation 
<tM  have  been  suitable  ? 

O!  ye  rivers,  roll 
Your  cooling  crystal  o'er  my  burning  breast,  ^ 

For  Etna  rages  here '.  Ye  snows,  descend; 
Bind  me  in  icy  chains,  ye  northern  winds. 
And  mitigate  the  furies  of  the  fire. — 

We  fliTnV  of  coolness,  says  an  excellent  critic,  when  panting  under  the  heat  of  a 
^Btter  son;  but  in  extreme  heat  we  should  probably  think  of  extreme  cold.  When 
Ub;  John  n  tortured  with  the  burning  heat  of  a  mortal  poison,  Shakspeare  does  not 
Mke  him  think  of  coolness,  for  that  was  not  the  proper  contrast  to  his  feelings,  but 
pits  ID  his  mouth  the  following  exclamation.— 

PoisonM,  ill  fare !  dead,  and  forsook,  cast  off. 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  Winter  come. 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw : 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  teke  their  course 

Through  my  bum'd  bosom:  nor  entreat  the  North 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold. 
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Thompson  appears  to  have  been  enthusiastically  fond  of  Pope ;  but  the  imes  in  which 
be  characterizes  tliat  author  are  deformed  by  some  extravagant  expressions  for  which 
no  fondness  can  alone,  and  are,  upon  that  account,  inferior  to  the  poem  addressed  to 
Glover.  His  shorter  pieces  require  little  notice ;  they  were  mostly  juvenile  f^roductions, 
and  the  wonder  is,  that  the  author  of  The  Despairing  Maiden,  and  The  Milkmaid,  could 
have  reached  such  strains  as  The  Nativity,  Tlie  Hymn  to  May,  and  Sickness.  In  a  few 
of  tliem,  however,  are  simple  touches  of  nature,  and  an  easy  vein  of  epigrammatic 
humour ;  but  it  is  on  serious  and  pathetic  subjects  that  his  muse  rises  to  dignity,  and  it 
is  a  praise  beyond  all  others,  that  sacred  topics  seem  to  elevate  him  beyond  his  usual 
powers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 


I  SHOULD  not  bare  troubled  the  reader  with  any  thing  by  way  of  pre&oe,  if  I  did  not  think  myself 
ofafiged  to  retorn  my  thanks  to  my  goodnatured  subscribers  for  their  patience  in  waiting  so  long  for 
ihar  books.  A  bad  state  of  health,  and  some  other  intervening  accidents,  prevented  me  from 
pJ^ifhing  the  Toliiine  sooner,  though  above  half  of  it  has  been  printed  off  for  some  time. 

As  for  the  poems  themselves,  the  greater  part  of  them  was  writen  when  the  author  was  very  young, 
ami  withoat  any  design  of  printing  them,  which  is  only  mentioned  with  hopes  to  procure  the  reader's 
pudoQ  for  the  imperfection  of  some  and  the  lightness  of  others . 

Yet 

Non  ego  mordaci  distrinxi  carmine  quemquam,. 
Nulla  venenato  litera  mista  joco  est.       Otid. 

I  ilioald  not  have  printed  the  two  Latin  odes,  if  they  had  not  given  me  an  opportunity  of  publishing 
tbe  trauiations  along  with  them,  which  I  believe  will  be  thought  the  best  verses  in  the  collection: 
taey  are  finished  In  so  easy  aad  masterly  a  manner,  that  I  must  own  that  I  had  rather  have  been 
tfae  anthor  of  them  than  of  the  originals  themselves. .  The  tragedy  was  likewise  chiefly  composed  when 
tk  antfaor  was  an  imder-graduate  in  the  university,  as  an  innoicent  relaxation  from  those  severer  and 
■ore  rnefol  studies  for  which  the  college,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  his  education,  is  so  deservedly 
^Mtisguished.  I  have  caused  it  (with  all  its  juvenile  imperfections  on  its  liead)  to  be  printed 
as  it  VIS  at  first  written,  and  have  even  added  the  original  motto,  that  it  might  be  hll  of  a  piece. 
1W  poem  called  Sickness  was  republished  at  the  request  of  several  of  my  subscribers,  to  which, 
vitlmt  regarding  the  additional  expense,  I  very  readily  agreed:  I  have  made  sojne  alterations, 
vktch,  in  the  divisions  of  the  books,  I  hope  will  be  thought  improvements. 

1  return  my  most  humble  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  many  kind  pffices  in  the  course  of 
tte  sobicnption,  and  shall  leave  the  poems  to  the  candour  of  the  oourteous  reader  with  part  of  a 
vnie  ftoin  Homce, 


» Si  placeo,  taum  est. 
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POEMS 


OF 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 


EPITHALAMIUM 

on  TUB   ROYAL  MUPTIALS, 
III  MAY,  17d6. 

QN  Thsmis'  banks,  where  many  a  flow'ry  gem 
^^  Blooms  wanlon-wild,  advanc'd  a  jovial  cr^^. 
Thick  as  the  daisies  which  his  meadows  hem, 
Aad  nith  sweet  herbs  the  liquid  crystal  strew; 
For  on  the  liquid  crjrstal  gayly  flew 
A  pamted  goodelay ',  bedecked  fair 
With  gold  and  purple^  goi^geous  to  the  view ! 
While  loud  approving  shouts  divide  the  air, 
«*Hail,  happy  fiiture  bride  of  Albion's  worthy 
heir." 

EftsDons*  the  &ther  of  the  silver  flood. 
The  noble  Thames,  his  azure  head  uprais'd, 
And  shook  his  dewy  locks,  worthy  a  god ! 
A  lambent  glory  round  his  temples  blaz'd. 
On  whicfa  the  Naids  all  with  wonder  gaz*d. 
So  sparkle  Thetis  purple-trembliog  streams. 
When  Phoebus,  for  his  golden  car  yprais'd, 
Strikes  the  calm  sur£sce  with  his  morning  beams, 
And  sprinkles  spangles  round  and  the  wide  blue 


The  wanton  Naids,  Doris*  daughters  all, 
lUi^  in  a  ring:  Phemsa,  blooming-fair, 
Cjmodoce  dove-ey'd,  with  Florimal, 
Sveetonelling  flowiets  deck'd  their  long  green 
And  Erato,  to  Love,  to  Venus  dear,  [hair, 

Gafime  drest  in  smiles  and  lilly-white. 
And  Phao,  with  her  snowy  bosom  bare. 
All  these,  and  more  than  these,  a  daiuty  sight! 
In  dannce  and  merriment  and  sweet  belgards'  de- 
light 

Around  the  bark  they  daunce,  wherein  there 
A  lady  fresh  and  fiiir,  ah !  such  a  one,  [sat 

So  fresh  and  fair,  so  amiably  great, 
^j  goodly-gracious  seem'd  as  never  none. 
And  like' thy  sweet-beamM  planet,  Venus  shone. 
They  much  admire,  O  very  much  her  face, 
Her  »bspe,  her  breast,  for  Love  a  downy  throne! 
Her  besQty*s  glorious  shine,  her  every  grace; 
An  aogel  she  appeared,  at  least  of  angel-race. 

'  A  boat.      '  PresenUy.     '  Beautifiil  looks. 


Her  Thamis  (on  his  golded  urn  he  lean'd) 
Saluted  with  this  hjrmeneal  ^ng, 
And  haiPd  her  safe.     Full  silent  was  the  wind. 
The  river  glided  gently-soft  along, 
Ne4  whispered  the  breeze  the  leaves  cmong, 
Ne  love-learn'd  Philomel  out-trill'd  her  layj 
A  stilness  on  the  waves  attentive  hung, 
A  brighter  gladness  blest  the  face  of  day,    [May* 
AU  nature  gan  to  smile,  her  smiles  (UflTus'd  the 

**  Ah  sacred  ship,  to  Albion  wafting  good. 
Our  wish,  our  hope,  our  joy !  who  safe  oonvey'd 
Throngh  perilous  sea,  from  Ua's  little  flood. 
This  beauty's  paragon,  this  royal  maid, 
Ispning,  iwist,  of  high  empyreal  seed; 
The  child  of  Heav*n,  the  daughter  of  Delight, 
Nurst  by  a  Grace^  with  milk  and  honey  fed ! 
Oh  Frederick  i  oh,  certess,  blessed  wight,  [hight^. 
To  whom  the  Gods  consign  the  nymph  AugusU 

"  Ah  sacred  ship !  may  favourable  gales, 
The  kindest  breath  of  Heav'n  attend  thy  way, 
And  swell  the  winged  canVass  of  tliy  satis: 
May  calmness  be  thy  path,  and  pleausanco  lay 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  yielding  sea, 
Where-e'er  thou  wind;  or  to  the  spicy  shora 
Of  Araby  the  blest,  or  India's  bay, 
Where  diamonds  kindle,  and  the  golden  ora 
Flames  into  purity,  to  deck  Augusta  mora! 

"  Augusta,  £sirest  princess  under  sky. 
Welcome  to  Albion's  renowned  land,     . 
Albion,  well  known  to  thy  great  ancestry. 
Made  dearer  fas  to  thee  by  Hymen's  band. 
The  band  of  love,  of  honour  and  commandl 
Deign  to  receive  the  nation's  public  voice. 
Of  heartiness  unfeigned,  who  gleeful  stand 
In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys  [noises 
In  peals  of  lou^  acclaim,  and  mirths  confused 

V  W^ith  warmer  raptures,  and  more  passionate;^ 
Though  hard  to  be !  the  royal  youth,  1  trow. 
Shall  thee  embrace:  him  tenfold  fires  elate. 
And  sacred  passions  in  his  bosom  glow. 
Which  from  thy  picture  erst  began  to  flow. 
For  thee  he  burns,  for  thee  he  sighs  and  prays. 
Fours  out  his  soul  to  thee,  nor  rest  can  know; 


4  Nor. 


5  Certainly. 


6  Named. 
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But  dreams  of  thee  long,  livelong  nights  and  days, 
By  Beauty  led  tibrough  all  Love's  rosy^thorny- 
ways. 

*'  To  heal  his  pains  soft  music  does  divide 
Host  heavenly  melody  in  soothing  strains; 
Nor  heavenly  melody,  nor  aught  beside,    ' 
Save  thee,  ah  dearest  Dread !  can  heal  his  pains. 
Thy  form  too  deeply  in  his  breast  remains. 
So  ever  and  anon  he  chides  the  gales, 
That  slowly  seem  to  brush  the  liquid  plains; 
Oh !  fly  on  all  the  wings  of  Heav*n,  ye  sails. 
Oh  fly  I  he  crys;  and  lo!  a  lover's  pray'r  prevails. 

^  <'  Now  cease  thy  sighs.  She  comes,  (oh  blessed 

day!) 
She  comes,  by  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  drest. 
In  proud  humility.    See,  Hymen  play. 
With  saffron  robe  and  ilame-embVoiderM  vest, 
(Such  colours,  sikerly'',  suit  Hymen  best) 
And  Cupid  catches  rosy  wafts  of  air 
To  stretch  the  sails  and  fan  the  royal  guest. 
Nor  Chastity,  meek-ey'd,  is  wanting  there, 
For  she,  and  Modesty,  sweet  blushing,  guide  the 
steer. 

"  Not  Venus,  queen  of  beauty  and  of  bliss 
So  goodly  shone,  when  erst^  the  goddess  sprung 
From  Ocean's  sparkling  foam;  sweet  nakedness! 
A  thousand  Smiles  and  U>vet  upon  her  hung, 
And  all  the  gods  for  joy  and  Wonder  sung* 
The  Waves  so  proud  the  beamy  burthen  bore 
Exulting;  she,  around  her,  odours  flung. 
And  bade  the  Billows  laugh  and  cease  to  roar; 
They  gladly  her  obey,  and  gently  kiss  the  shore. 

"  So  fair  she  looks,  nay  fairer,  could  it  be ; 
Did  never  mortal  roan  such  charms  behold 
In  bow'r  or  hall.    Spring  waits  upon  her  eye; 
Lo!  Flora  has  her  richest  stores  out-rolPd 
Of  variable  flow'rs  and  blooming  gold. 
The  meadows  smile,  the  birds  renew  their  love 
And  throw  themselves  in  pairs  the  young  and  old; 
All  nature  glows  where-e'cr  her  glances  move, 
And  Beauty  paints  each  field,  and  music  fills  each 
grove. 

**  But  iRho  is  yon,  each  other  youth  excelling 
As  much  as  orient  gold  surmounteth  brass  ? 
Sure  Honour  in  his  visage  choose  her  dwelling, 
And  sacred  Truth,  perdie9,  adorns  his  face; 
Such  goodlihead  and  humbless  never  was. 
Blest  be  the  sight!  full  well  those  looks  I  kenn. 
Where  Joyaunce  sits  and  ever-smiling  Grace; 
Frederic !  tis  he  f  the  first  and  best  of  men, 
Our  dearling  prince  to  meet  Augusta  well-be- 
seen'. 

'<  And  lo!  what  medled  passions  in  him  move. 
He  gaze»-HRronders — (great  is  Beauty's  pow'r!) 
And,  sweetly  lost  in  ecstasy  and  love. 
His  eyes  her  whole,  his  lips  her  lips  devour, 
Which  Venus  had  besprent  with  nectar-show'r. 
Her  slippery  charms  allow  his  eyes  no  rest. 
But  thousand  arrows,  nay  ten  thousand  pour 
Into  his  wounded  and  transported  breast;  [blest! 
Sure  none  like  her  is  fair,  sure  none  like  him  is 


7  Surely.     «  Formerly. 
*•  Haadfome. 


9  An  affirmation. 


**^0  blessed  youth !  receive  thy  bonnibel% 
Eternal  fount  of  virtue,  love  and  grace! 
O  kneel  to  all  the  gods  and  pray  to  all. 
Who  sparkle  so  divinely  in  lier  face. 
And  with  celestial  fires  her  bosom  bless. 
So  shines  Aurora  in  her  rich  attire. 
When  she  Hyperion  wouM  fain  caress: 
Gaze  all  the  host  of  stars,  and  all  admire, 
Then  twinkle  in  their  urns,  and  into  night  retire. 

'*  O  blessed  maid!  receive  thy  belamour^. 
With  glee  receive  him  and  overflowing  heart : 
Ne  in  high  monarch's  court,  ne  lady's  bowY, 
A  youth  so  form'd  by  Nature  and  by  Art, 
Conspiring  both,  e*er  cherished  Cupid's  dart. 
So  Phosbus,  lusty  bridegroom  of  the  sky. 
With  native  splendours  shines  on  every  .part; 
From  east  to  west  his  pointed  glories  fly. 
He  warmeth  every  heart,  he  dazzleth  every  eye," 

Here  Thamis  ended.    Now  the  goodly  tnua 
Of  all  the  Naids,  in  most  comely  wise, 
A  present  make  of  myrtle-girlaiid  green, 
Entrail'd  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device. 
The  Graces  eke,  with  laughter-swelling  eyes. 
A  rosy-chaplet,  steepM  in  nectar  bring, 
(Tiie  roses  gather'd  in  the  morning  skies) 
Then,  joining  with  the  Naid^,  form  a  ring, 
And  round  them  deftly  daunce,  and  round  then 
blitlily  sing. 

**  As  roses  and  as  myrtles  kindly  weave 
Their  sweets  in  one,  much  sweeter  as  they  blend; 
Emblem  of  marriage-love !  So  you,  receive 
Sweets  interchanged,  and  to  each  oth^r  lend; 
Then,  in  a  blest  perfume,  to  Heaven  ascend. 
And  mingle  with  the  gods !    While  here  below. 
New  myrtles,  roses  new,  withouten  end. 
From  your  luxurious  stork,  full  plenteous,  grow. 
And  with  their  parent-sweets,  and  parent-beauty 
glow." 

Next  Albion's  Genius  came,  bedite  in  gold. 
An  oaken  chaplet  nodded  on  his  head; 
The  crown  be  held  was  glorious  to  behold. 
And  royally  he  taught  his  feet  to  tread. 
Soon  as  he  spy'd  the  prince's  goodlyhead. 
He  pointed  to  the  crown,  and  rais'd  his  voice 
To  hail  the  royal  pair  and  bless  their  bed: 
The  jolly  Chorus  catch  the  grateful  noise. 
Echo  the  woods  and  vales,  and  Heav'n  and  Earth 
rejoice. 

Next  Liberty,  the  fairest  njrmph  on  ground; 
The  flowing  plenty  of  her  golden  hair 
Diffusing  lavishly  ambrosia  round; 
Her  hands  a  flow'ry  cornucopia  bear. 
Which  scattersjoy  and  pleasaunce  through  the  air. 
Earth  smil'd,  and  Gladness  danc'd  along  the  sky; 
Before  her  vanish'd  Grief  and  pale-ey'd  Care, 
And  eft 4,  in  courteous  guise,  she  cast  her  eye 
On  that  same  gentle  twain,  her  glory  and  her  joy. 

And  these  beside,  a  sacred  pers'nage  came. 
Immaculate  and  sweet  as  Sharon-rose: 
Upon  her  breast  a  bloody  cross  did  flame, 
Aumait'd  with  gold  and  gems  in  goodly  rows: 
A  pall  of  lawn  adown  her  shoulders. flows: 

*  Beautiful  virgin.    *  Charming  lover.     ♦  Often. 
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TrlfpU^  Ensebiau    She  pray*d  aload, 
Tbeo,  blettiog  both,  for  her  defenders  chose,  . 
And  sphearM  her  glories  in  a  parple  cloud: 
:ioft]y  Augusta  smil'd,  full  lowly  Frederic  bow'd. 

Pair  Fame  behind  a  silver  trumpet' blew, 
Svcet  to  the  £arth,  and  fragrant  to  the  sky ! 
Hrr  Daotle  of  a  maoy-colourM  hue, 
Her  rtin-bow  wings  pouder'd  with  raany  an  «ye, 
Aad  Dcar  her  Honour,  Pow*r  and  Courtesy: 
HoQour  of  open  front,  and  steady  grace; 
Pov'r,  dad  in  steel,  a  faulchion  brandish'd  high ; 
Ccortesy  drest  in  smiles  her  bounteous  face: 
When  these  attend  a  prince,  thrice  happy  sub- 
jects case! 

The  Muses  clos'd  this  intellectual  scene 
From  Helicon;  who  knows  not  Helicon? 
Gold  were  their  lyres,  their  laurels  ever-green. 
2$ooa  Clio  to  the  prince  a  starry  crown 
Presents,  another  to  his  bellibone^. 
Tbeo  all  in  lofty  chorus  swell  the  song, 
BijT  with  their  happy  loves  and  great  renown. 
Prophetic  numbers  float  the  woods  emong. 
For  shepherd-lad  too  high,  for  memory  too  long. 

Nftthless''thy  tuneful  sons,  O  Oxford  dear! 
Bv  Moses  visited,  may  catch  the  lays, 
Sveet-pouring  streams  of  nectar  on  the  ear. 
And  from  their  Hps,  in  vision,  learn  to  raise 
Their  loves  and  Ikme,  to  brighten  future  days. 
Thee  fits  not,  Thomalin,  a  simple  sYvain, 
High  deeds  to  sing^  but  gentle  roundelays : 
Go  feed  thy  flock,  renew  the  rural  strain 
On  oaten  pipe,  content  to  please  the  humble  plain. 


BE  A  VTY  AND  MUSIC. 

AN  ODE. 

AIR  I. 

0  SOFTLY  sigh  into  tli*  flute, 

)^'biie  dear  lanthe  breathes  the  lovesick  lay: 
Now  teach  the  melancholy  lute 

In  tender  trills  to  melt  the  notes  away, 
Melodioas  in  decay  !~ 
Bot  haik,  she  louder,  louder  sings. 
Sink,  b<4dly  sink  into  the  strings: 
Shake,  O  shake  the  numerous  wire. 
Fire  the  blood,  the  spirits  fire 

With  musical  thunder  and  burning  desire! 


Ovrsoub  divided  with  a  fond  surprise 
Dissolve  in  woe; 
With  rapture  glow ; 
Fall  with  her  notes;  or  with  Iver  bosom  rise; 
Raised  with  hopes;  with  fears  dcprest; 
Sweetly  tortur»d,  sweetly  blest; 
Sar'd  by  her  voice,  and  vanquished  by  her  eyes. 

RECITATIVE. 
The  god  of  love,  to  hear  her  strains 
Leaves  his  Acidalian  plains, 

f  Called.      6  Fair  damsel.       f  Nevertheless. 


And,  as  th*  harmonious  charmer  sings. 

In  triumph  points  his  darts,  and  waves  his  wings, 

Th'  harmonious  charmer  paus'd  to  see 

A  liA*ning,  wond'ring  deity;  , 

While  Silence  softly  chain'd  her  tongue, 
The  gxMl  responsive  rais'd  the  song. 
In  strains  like  these,  if  strains  can  bo 
Raised  to  the  raptures  of  a  deity. 
The*  raptures  of  a  wond*ring  deity! 

AIR  III. 

Beauty,  sacred  beauty  sing. 
Flowing  from  the  wond'rous  spring 
Of  uncreated  and  primeval  light  I 

Beauty  the  first  best  work  of  God, 
Spoke  into  being  in  his  high  abode, 
And  next  his  own  eternal  essence  bright! 


With  Beauty  Music  join. 

The  breath  of  Heav'n 

1'o  mortals  given 
To  swell  their  bliss  to  bliss  divine! 
With  Beauty  Music  join. 

CHORUS. 

*    Beauty,  silent  Harmony ! 
Softly  stealing  through  the  eye 

Smiles  into  the  breast  a  dart 
Music,  fine  proportioned  sounds! 
Pours  balm  upon  the  lover's  wounds 

Through  the  ear  into  the  heart. 

RECITATIVE. 

Thus  once  Cecilia,  (tuneful  Diyden  sings,) 
To  fire  with  sacred  rage  her  soul, 
Touch'd  into  voice  the  sprightly  strings. 

And  bade  the  silver  tides  of  music  roll. 
An  angel,  listening  to  her  lyre. 
To  lift  the  modulations  higher, 

ApplyM  the  aiding  graces  of  his  tongue; 

And  while  the  virgin  play'd,  the  seraph  sung. 

AIR  V. 

Sweetest  mortal,  to  befriend  thee. 
Angels  from  their  quires  attend  thee, 
Aogels  leave  their  thrones  to  hear 
Music  with  devotion  glowing. 
Music  heavenly  joys  bestowing^ 
Worthy  a  seraphic  ear! 

RECITATIVE. 

Again  she  trembles  o'er  the  silver  strings, 
The  silver  strings,  exulting  to  her  hand. 
Obey  the  sweet  command. 
And  thus  again  the  angel  sings: 
(While  Silence  wav'd  her  downy  wings  around, 
And  Gladness  smil'd  along  the  purple  skies; 
Ail  nature  soft'ned  at  their  flows  of  sound. 
And  bright'ned  at  the  radiance  of  their  eyes:) 

AIR  VI. 

Harmony,  the  soul  refining! 
Beauty,  sense,  and  virtue  joining 

In  a  form  and  miAd  like  thine. 
Nobly  raise  a  mortal  creature 
To  a  more  exalted  nature ; 

We  alone  are  more  divine! 
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RECITAtlVE. 

Rapf  r<MU  tbus  the  angel  suu?, 

Manna  mdt'mg  from  bis  tongue,' 
Atteoiper'd  to  Cecilia's  golden  lyre: 

The  blended  pow'rs  of  harmony 

Trembled  up  the  willing  sky. 
And  mingled  with  the  seraph's  flaming  qaire. 

CHORUS. 

How  sweet  the  music,  how  divine. 
When  Heaven  and  Earth  in  consort  join ! 
O  sweet  the  masic !  O  divine ! 

AIR  VII. 

SkitPd  the  softest  notes  to  sing, 
,SkillM  to  wake  the  sweetest  8triDg> 

Dear  lanthe  both  supplies : 
Thee,  Cecilia,  thee  we  find 
In  her  form  and  in  her  mind, 

The  angel  in  her  voice  and  eyes ! 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  O  beyond  expressmg ! 

He  who  tastes  th>  immortal  blessing 

Dear  lanthe  may  bestow ! 
Beauty  in  its  pride  possessing, 
Ever  loving  and  caressing. 

Music  moving. 

Bliss  improving! — 
He'll  enjoy  a  heav'n  below ! 
Happy  he,  beyond  expressing? 


THE 

DESPAIRING  MAIDEN. 

Within  on  unfrequented  grove 

As  late  I  laid  alone, 
A  tender  maid  in  deep  distress, 

At  distance,  made  her  moan. 

She  cropt  the  blue-ey'd  violet, 

Bedew'd  with  many  a  tear; 

And  ever  and  anon  her  sighs 
Stole  sadly  on  ray  ear. 

"  Ah  faithless  man !  how  cou'd  he  leave 
So  fond  and  true  a  maid? 

Can  so  mu^h  innocence  and  truth 
Deserve  to  be  betray'd  ? 

**  Alas,  my  mother  (if  the  dead 

Can  hear  their  children  groan,) 

What  ills  your  helpless  orphan  feels. 
To  Borrow  left  alone ! 

"  To  sorrow  left  by  him  I  lov'd ; 

Ah  peijur'd  and  ingrate!  — 
Ye  virgins,  learn  the  wiles  of  men. 

And  learn  to  shun  my  fate. 

"  For  whom  do  I  these  flourets  crop, 
For  whom  this  chaplet  twine  ? 

3ay,  shall  they  glow  on  Damon's  brow. 
Or  fade  away  on  mine? 


"  But  he  the  blooming  wreath  will  scorn, 
Who  8com*d  my  vii^in-bloom : 

And  me — alas !  they  suit  not  me, 
Unless  to  deck  my  tomb. 

"  How  oft  the  dear  perfidious  youth 

Invok'd  each  pow»r  above ! 
How  oft  he  languish'd  at  my  feet. 

And  vow'd  eternal  love ! 

"  How  sweet  the  minutes  danc'd  away. 

All  melted  in  delight ! 
With  him  each  summer-day  was  short. 

And  short  each  winter-night. 

"  »Twas  more  than  bliss  I  felt: — and  now 

Alas !  'tis  more  than  pain.— 
Ye  soft,  ye  rosy  hours  of  love, 

Return — return  again. 

''  Ah  no.—- Let  blackness  shade  the  night. 
When  first  he  breath'd  his  vows: 

The  scene  of  pleasure  then — but,  ah ! 
The  source  of  all  my  woes. 

"  How  cou'd  I  think  so  sweet  a  tongue 
CouM  e'er  consent  to  lye? — 

'Twas  easy  to  deceive  a  maid 
So  soft  and  young  as  I. 

"  And  yet  he  lays  the  fault  on  me, 

(Where  none  cou*d  e'er  be  laid. 

Unless  my  loving  him  too  well) 

And  calls  me  perjur'd  maid. 

"  The  nymphs,  who  envious  saw  my  charms. 

Rejoice  to  see  my  woe. 
And  taunting  cry,  *  Why  did  you  leave 

The  youth  that  lov'd  you  so?' 

"  But  oh,  believe  me,  lovely  youth. 

Far  dearer  tlian  my  eye, 
I  love  you  still,  and  still  will  love. 

Till  oh,  for  you,  Idiel 

"  Ev'n  though  you  hate,  I  doat  to  death; 

My  death  my  trath  sha^ll  prove. 
My  latest  pray'rs  are  pray'rs  for  you. 

And  sighs  are  sighs  of  love." 

She  tfeas'd : — (while  Pity  from  the  clouds         % 

Dissolved  in  silent  show*rs:) 
,  Then  iaintly  "  Damon !"  cry'd : — and  breath'd 
Her  soul  amid  the  flow'rs. 


THE 

DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

When  gloomy  November,  to  Nature  unkind, 
Both  saddens  the  skies,  and  oppresses  the  mind. 
By  beauty  undone,  a  disconsolate  swain  ' 
Thus  sigh'd  his  despair  to  the  winds  and  the  rain. 

'^  In  vain  the  wind  blows,  and  in  vain  the  rains 

beat,  [heat ; 

They  fan  but  my  flame,  without  quenching  the 
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For  80  fierce  is  the  pMsion  which  Stella  inspires/ 
Kot  the  ooean  itself  could  extinguish  its  Ares. 

Why  gisM  ye,  my  eyes,  with  such  aking  delight, 
Tdl  Puadise  opened  acnd  swam  in  my  sight : 
Yff ,  Paradise  opeiM,  and  oh !  to  my  cost, 
The  flcipent  I  found,  but  the  Paradise  lost 

HcaT*a  knows  with  what  fondness  her  heart  I  ad- 

drest. 
What  ptsionate  tenderness  Ued  in  my  breast: 
Yet  so  fu  was  my  troth  from  engaging  belief. 
That  she  frown'd  at  my  vows,  tho*  she  smil'd  at 

my  grief. 

Ane  never  ifu  love  so  ilU&ted  as  mine; 
Ifa  friend  shall  demand  her,  what,  must  I  resign  ?— 
Yes,  yes,  O  resign  her,  be  bravely  distrest; 
lad  tho*  I  die  unhappy,  yet— may  he  be  blest! 

Andbowblestmnsthebe?— Otoliveonherchanns ! 
At  her  wit  while  he  wonders  to  sink  in  her  arms  !— 
Bot  yet,  O  my  soul,  to  his  friendship  be  just: 
Let  him  live  on  her  charms  j—PU  go  down  to  the 
dust. 

To  the  chambers  of  darkness  I  gladly  will  go. 
For  the  light  without  her  is  the  colour  of  woe : 
Come,  Desth,  then  relieve  me,  my  life  1  resign, 
Sioce  the  arrows  of  Love  are  less  friendly  than  thine. 

Yt"  virgins  of  Isis,  the  fair  and  the  young, 
WfaoM  praises  so  oftra  have  sweal'ned  my  tongue, 
In  pity,  when  of  my  sad  fote  you  shall  hear, 
<>:>,  huucMir  my  grai-e  with  a  rose  aud  a* tear! 

Perhaps  the  dear,  beautiful  cause  of  my  doom 
May  9teal,  by  the  star-light,  and  visit  my  tomb : 
My  ;hoi;t,  if  one  sigh  shall  but  heave  in  her  breast, 
Tno*  rsktless  without  it,  contented  will  rest. 


TO  THE 

AUTHOR  OP  LEOKWAS,  A  POEM, 

AH  EPISTLE. 

Warm*d  with  thy  verse,  which  Liberty  ionpires, 
Which  Nature  foi-ms-and  sacred  Reason  fires, 
1  pour  a  tributary  lay.    Iteceivc 
The  honest  praise  a  friend  may  dare  to  give. 

Most  of  our  poets  choose  their  early  theme 
A  flov'ry  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Ttty  eenius  took  a  flight  above  the  groves, 
Tlte  pipe  neglected  aud  the  rural  loves ; 
To  giKMike  Newton's  praises  swclPd  thy  lyre, 
Pby*d  with  the  light  ar.d  graspM  ethereal  fire, 
fo  the  young  lyric-lark,  on  trembling  wings 
O'er  meadows  warbles,  and  to  shepherds  sings, 
Tte  youtkliil  eagle,  born  to  nobler  sway, 
Enjoys  the  Sun,  and  boldly  faces  day. 

Next  brave  Leonidas,  with  virtue  warmVi, 
Thec'iiidof  Heav'n  aud  thee !  our  wondercharm'd : 
Our  wonder  and  onr  silence  best  can  tell 
Hov  iDQch  be  lov'd  his  Greece,  how  great  he  fell. 
Ill'  arm  how  dreadful,  bow  composed  his  mien! 
Firree  as  a  god,  and  as  a  god  serene. 


Horrid  with  gold,  and  formidably  bright 

He  lightens  and  he  thunders  through  the  fight  ^ 

With  bleeding  hills  he  heaps  the  gproaning  plaiu, 

And  crimson  torrents  mingle  with  the  main. 

At  lasty  collecting  all  his  patriot-flies. 

In  the  full  blaze  of  liberty  ezpiiea. 

If  blest  immortals  bend  their  thoughts  bdow, 
(And.ver8e  like  thine  may  listening  angels  draw) 
Wh'sfT  new-felt  raptures  through  the  hero  roll. 
To  find  his  deeds  immortal  as  his  soul! 
To  shine  above  each  patriot's  honoured  name, 
Thron'd  in  thy  verse,  the  temple  of  his  fame! 
Rich  as  the  pillars  which  support  the  skies. 
And  bright  with  wit  as  Heav'n  with  starry  dies: 
As  Virtue,  firm;  as  liberty,  sublime; 
A  monument  to  mock  the  rage  of  Time. 

Did  Homer,  say,  thy  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  sing  the  Spartan  with  Athenian  fire? 
Or  Homer's  self  revives  again  in  thee: 
For  Grecian  chiefs  and  Grecian  wit  I  see. 
His  mighty  spirit  all  thy  genius  guides. 
And  o'er  thy  bosom  roll  his  golden  tides. 

Blest  is  thy  fancy  which  durst  first  despise 
Gods  in  machines  and  bullies  from  the  skies. 
Nor  Ariosto's  fables  fill  thy  page. 
Nor  Tasso's  points,  but  Virgil's  sober  rage. 
Pure-temper'd  fires  an  equal  light  maintain. 
To  warm'  the  reason,  not  to  scorch  the  brain. 
How  soft,  how  strong  thy  varied  numbers  move, ' 
Or  swell'd  to  glory,  or  dissolved  to  love. 
Correct  with  ease,  wh^re  all  the  Graces  meet. 
Nervously  plain,  majestically  sweet. 
The  Muses  well  thy  sacrifice  repay 
Attendant  warbling  in  each  heavenly  lay ! 

When  Ariana  grasps  th'  abhorred  dart. 
Each  lover  bleeds  and  feels  it  in  his  heart. 
Ah  faithful  pair!  by  misery  improv'd: 
Who  wou'd  not  die  to  love  as  you  have  lov'd? 
'Like  Teribazus  gladly  I  could  die 
To  draw  one  tear  from  dear  lantbe's  eye. 
One  sigh  of  hers  wou'd  recompense  my  breathy 
Wou'd  sweeten  pain,  and  sanctify  my  death. 
O  might  I,  while  her  eyes  inflict  the  wound. 
Or  her  soft  lute  dissolves  a  plaintive  sound. 
Might  I,  while  she  inhales  my  latest  breath. 
Sink  from  her  arms  into  the  arms  of  Death ! 
Then  rise,,  (so  pure  a  wish  may  be  forgiven) 
O  sweet  transition,  from  her  breast  to  Heav'n ! 

Forgive  this  fond  excursion  of  my  woe; 
Forgive  these  tears,  that  will,  rebellious,  flow; 
Forgive  these  sighs,  that  will,  unbidden,  rise. 
Till  death  for  ever  close  her  from  my  eyes. 
But  thou,  blest  youth,  may  thou  for  ever  knoiT 
The  chaste  endearment,  and  parental  glow: 
llie  still,  the  sacred,  the  melodious  hour. 
The  morning-closet,  and  the  ev'ning>-bow'r. 
There,  when  thy  Muse  shall  let  her  eagle  fly, 
And  nobly  lift  a  mortal  to  the  sky, 
When  all  th*  inspiring  God  dilates  thy  soul. 
And  quick  ideas  kindle  as  they  roll, 
L»-t  British  valour  thy  brave  care  engage. 
With  British  valour  fire  the  glorious  page. 
Bid  Henry's  honours  in  thy  poem  glow. 
On  Edward  immortality  bestow. 
IaX.  Agincourt,  let  Cressy's  well-fought  plain 
Run  purpl«'  in  tliy  lines  and  bleed  again; 
Britannia  then,  no  moi'e  her  sons  shall  mourn, 
Extinct,  forgotten  in  th«  silent  urn : 
I^orn  on  the  wings  of  %'er8e  their  names  shall  rise« 
Dear  to  the  earth  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 
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Hail,  Poetry!  whose  life  infusing  lays 
Bid  time  roll  back  and  sleeping  atoms  raise; 
Dust  into  being  ^vakey  expand  the  tomb, 
Dead  glory  quicken,  and  restore  lost  bloom: 
As  God,  from  mortals  heighten  to  divine,  . 
And  give  us  through  eternity  to  shine ! 

Glover !  thy  mind,  in  various  virtue  wise, 
Each  science  claims,  and  makes  each  tut  thy  yiae. 
With  Newton  soars,  familiar  to  the  sky, 
Looks  Nature  through,  so  keen  thy  mental  eye, 
Or  down  descending  on  the  globe  below, 
Throughhumblerrealmsof  knowledge  loves  to  flow. 
Promiscuous  beauties  dignify  thy  breast. 
By  nature  happy,  as  by  study  blest, 
Thou,  wit's  Columbus!  from  the  epic  throne 
"SeW  worlds' descry*d,  and  made  them  all  our  own: 
Thou  first  through  real  Nature  dar'd  explore. 
And  waft,  her  sacred  treasures  to  our  shore. 

The  merchant  thus,  by  heav'nly  wisdom  led, 
(Each  kingdom  noted,  and  each  law  surveyM) 
On  Britain  pours  whatever  can  serve  mankind, 
Adorn  the  body,  or  delight  the  mind. 
Spices  which  blow'd  in  Araby  the  blest. 
And  breath'd  a  Paradise  around  the  east 
Unclouded  sapphires  show  their  aznje  sky, 
Em'ralds  with  smiling  green  refresh  the  eye: 
Here  bleeds  the  ruby,  diamonds  sparkle  there. 
To  tremble  on  the  bosoms  of  our  fair. 
Yet  shou*d  the  Sun  with  ten-fold  lustre  shine. 
Exalt  with  deeper  dies  the  flaming  mine, 
Shou'd  softer  breezes  and  more  genial  skies 
Bid  sweeter  spice,  in  blooming  order,  rise, 
Nor  gems  nor  spice  cou*d  Nature  know  to 
Bright  as  thy  wit,  or  fragrant  as  thy  fame. 


ODE  BRUMAUS: 

AD  AMICUM  OXONIENftEM. 

EiiEU !  sereni  mollia  tempora 
Conduntur  anni.     Fila,  puer,  lyree 
Lascivientis  frange :  Bruma 
Ficbilis  offlcium  Camoense 

PuIIata  poscit^  non  salis  Attici 
Hiec  flore  gaudet     Pra»terit  ocyor 
Equo  Marunis,  nee  scit  imo 
Stare  loco  saliens  voluptas. 

2u6  cessit  Umbra;  gloria  frondes  ? 
Sud  Serta,  mixtis  viva  colorib^is, 
Omare  non  indigna  Popi 
Marmora,  sive  comas  lanthe. 

Heu  Veris  eetas  ocridit  aurea, 
iSstatis  atque  argontea,  &  xrea 
Rccessit  Autumni,  severae 
Ferrea  sola  Hyernis  remansit. 

Sic  vita  transit  nosti-a!  volnntibus 
Urgetur  horis.    Suid  Sapiens  agct, 
2uid  ergo  Pnidens?     Ille,  certd, 
Dona  rapit  fugientis  horse, 

Gratns  Deorum  cultor.     Hyems  Virum, 
guem  lavit  Isis,  Fiumen  Apollinis, 
fiupm  Suada  puro  ^ie!le  fovit, 
Intrepidum  feriet  procellis. 


Nigrescat  aether,  pectore  candido 
Pax  alba  ridet:  mugiat  Africus, 
Eunisque;  tu,  tranquilla  Virtus, 
Vere  tumens,  Zephyros  reduces. 

Tranquilla  Virtus,  nescia  criminis, 
Te,  Amice,  munit,  tectum  adamantino 
Thorace ;  te  non  atra  bills 
Mente  quatit  placida  Novembtis. 

Nee  me  November  mente  hilari  quatit, 
Trtstesque  Menses:  fallitnr  improba 
Vel  Cura  Musis,  vel  Choreis, 
Dulc^  vices  subeunte  Baccho. 

Horatiani  pocula  nunc  Meri 
Grato  ore  libo,  digna  labris  Jovis! 
Nunc  intimas  &  wsve  Nectar 
'  Ovidii  flnit  in  medullas. 

Si  grandis  inflet  Calliope  Tubam, 
-  Mentem  ilia  semper  cantu  Heliconio 
Accendit:  lo  I  roe  jam  aperto 
Virgilius  dedit  ire  ccelo. 

Pompam  Theatri  viaeie  sa3piii8 
Garrickus  urget.  Dramatis  Arbiter! 
Decore,  gestu,  voce,  vultu 
nie  oculos  capit,  tile  mentes. 

Odi  profanes,  pacfe  tua,  jocos, 
Vanburge^ — odi :  me  gravis  attrahit 
Shakespear,  Cotburnati  per  aevum 
Omne  Pater,  Columenque  Regni. 

Heus !  — deme  Soccos : — alta  Tragsedia 
Jdbet: — Cothumoe  induit  aureos;*-* 
Orchestra,  majestate  adaucta. 
Sub  pedibus  Gradientis  horret. 

9uod  fulmen  aures  non  imitabile 
Et  corda  steruit:  Terror  amnbilis 
Pervadit  intiis  nos: — ^Othelloi— 
En  rabido  tonat  ore  Othello! 

Proh !  quantus  iras  gurges  insestuat 
Spumatque  venis  !  ut  tumet  in  minas ! 
2uam  splendid^  bacchatur  excors! 

Ah!  gemtt — ah!  trepidat — niensque, 

Procumbit  Iicros  I — Gaudia  sunt  nimis 
Ua^c  saeva,  Shakespear!  Tnihinibua  sinus 
Perflas  voluptatis  micantes:— 
Fcrre  animus  timet  hos  tumultus. 

Mutare  Scenam  jam  lubet^lbimus, 
3uo  siiavis  Otway  nos  vocat,  ibimus, 
lantha !  quamvis,  pulchra  flctu, 
.  Turgidulis  redeas  ocellis. 

Planctus  gementum  planctibus  addere 
Est  dolce  ^temper.     Moiiimis  dolor. 
Me  teste,  gutta  moUiore 
iiyspe  genas,  tacit^,  fefellit, 

O  quae  pavcntum  murmura  Virginum 
^uestusque  mulcent  aera  Odoribus!— 
Tu  vincisi  Otivay !  corda  vincis; 
Euripidis  renovans  triumphos. 
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istetaliisVirAm 

SDMtaiiieicet:  sattibi  glorie, 
Teurgeote,  Vates  invidende. 
Vii)piieo8  madiuise  vultut. 


WINTER; 

k  nuuniATioa  of  odb  sbuxalm. 

%  Ike  Bnertmd  Mr.  Tatttrtal,  laU  FeUow  of 
Trmity  CoUgge,  Cambridge. 

Auu!  no  looker  now  appear 

The  softer  nuons  of  the  year. 

Of  Sporti  and  Loves  what  Muse  now  sings  ? 

Awy,  B7  iyre;— boy,  break  the  strings. 

Oidjoykn  Winter,  who  disdains 
Yw  ^irightiy,  itow'ry,  atUc  strains, 
Wnpt  imD  nbie  calls  for  airs 
fioQ^  nieH  as  the  mg  he  wears, 

Wttaw,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
Wild,  winton,  restless,  fluttering  thing, 
Air)'  ^Dgs  by  with  sudden  speed, 
Svifter  than  Maro's  flying  steed. 

Abl  where  is  hid  the  sylran  scene, 
The  leafy  diade,  the  vernal  green  ? 
in  Fiora>i  meads  the  sweets  that  grew, 
('  l-un  vbicfa  Nature's  pencil  drew, 
Ciaplcu,  the  bast  of  Pope  might  wear, 
Worthy  to  bloom  around  Ianthe*8  hair? 

<?aT-aantled  Spring  away  is  flown, 
Tbe  Mlver-tressed  Saiiimer*s  gone, 
Aud  roiden  Autumn;  nought  remains 
Bat  Winter  with  his  iron  chains. 

Tht  feathc^4boted  Hours  that  fly 

&▼,  *"  Hunan  life  thus  passes  by.*' 

Whatihall  the  wise,  the  prudent?  they 

Will  leise  the  bounty  of  to-day,  [pay. 

A«d  prostrate  to  the  gods  their  grateful  homage 

T*K  Baa,  whom  Isiai*  stream  inspires, 

WboBi  Pallas  owns,  and  Phoebus  fires, 

Wlnoi  Suada,  smiling  goddesi,  deigns 

To  nide  m  sweet  UyblsBan  plains, 

He  Wintcf's  itorms,  undannted  still,  sustains. 

^A  kmiiBg  skies  ne'er  hurt  the  breast 

»f  •liite  rofcfd  Innocence  possest. 

^u  ye  list,  ye  winds,— begin/— 

Virtae  proclaims  fair  peace  within : 

^^Jj«*l  pow»r !  »t  is  you  that  bring 

The  bahay  Zephyrs,  and  restore  the  Spring. 

*wM  dangers  e'er  my  friend  assail, 

virtue  lings  round  her  coat  of  mail ; 

^y  protects  thee  from  all  harms, 

Jratin  her  native  spotless  charms. 

Thy  mind  at  ease  no  tumult  knows, 

Wrth  all  bis  rage  tho»  black  November  blows. 

^  itonny  months  I  too  defy, 
*»»«iber  blovs,  and  what  care  I: 
T€HT. 


I  Tun»d  to  new  joys  my  hours  I  pass, 
Smg  with  the  Muse,  trip  with  the  lass. 
And  ne'er  forget  my  bliss-inspiring  glassy 

With  Horace  now  disposed  to  laugh. 
Worthy  the  lips  of  Jove  1  quaff" 
Rich  Venusine :  now  lose  my  soul 
In  Ovid's  sweet  nectareal  bowl. 

If  you,  Calliope,  should  deign 

Aloud  to  sound  a  martial  strain, 

Vour  vot'ry  straight  in  rapture  hears 

The  noble  music  of  the  spheres : 

Mounted  on  wings,  see !  see !  I  fly 

With  Mantua's  swan,  and  range  the  boundless  sky. 

With  eager  joy  I  oft  repair 

To  the  gay  crowded  theatre. 

Where  shines  the  man  who  treads  our  stage, 

Garrick!  the  Roscius  of  the  age ! 

His  voice,  mien,  manner,  look,  a  life  imparts; 

*T  is  he  who  captivates  our  eyes,—- our  hearts. 

Vanbrugh,^— your  leave,— what's  lewdly  writ 

i  hate,— -I  hateth'  immoral  wit. 

Immortal  Sbakspeare  I  admire. 

And  kindle  at  his  sacred  fire : 

O  !  what  a  glory  breathes  his  page. 

He  lives!— he  lives  thro'  ev'ry  age 

Father  of  tragedy,  he  reigns 

Sole  monarch  o'er  theatric  plains. 

Hence  with  the  sock:— 4he  queen  commands :-« 
Grac'd  with  the  golden  buskin  stands: 
The  stage  in  majesty  improves. 
Trembling  beneath  her,  awful  as  she  tnoves. 

What  thunder  bursts !— it  made  me  start- 
Thunder  beyond  the  reach  of  art! 
The  claps !— I  heard  'em,— how  they  roll ! 
The  lovely  terrour  shakes  my  soul : 
Who  talk?of  fiends!— of  gaping  graves'—* 
Othello!— 't  is  Othello  raves! 

What  tenderness!— what  fieroe  disdain 
Whirls,  boils,  and  foams  through  ev»ry  vein! 
He  swears!— invokes  Hell,  Earth,  air,  skies! 
See  where  tbe  glorious  madman  flies! 
He  groans,— he  trembles^— ialls,— theheio  dies  I 

Shakspeare,  excessive  joys  like  these 

(I  almost  said)  are  cruelties: 

Whirlwinds  of  pleasure  tear  the  panting  breast. 

And  the  mind  aches,  too  exquisitely  bleat. 

Chang'd  is  the  scene:— methinks  I  roitt 
In  some  enchanted  cypress  grove. 
Soft  Otway  calls!— who  can  refuse 
The  plaintive  voice  of  Otway's  Muse? 
We'll  go,  my  fair  lanthe,  we  will  go, 
Tlio'  your  fond  love-inspiring  eyes  o'erflow 
Like  bubbling  springs,  more  beautiful  in  woe. 

Sweet  is  the  sympathy  of  woe ; 
Have  I  not  seen  (nay  felt  'em  too) 
Down  Btealing  Tears,  big,  silent,  slow. 
Speak  a  soft  language  as  they  flow. 
Daughters  of  tender  Grief,  express 
Charming  Monimia's  deep  di;>tres«i 
c 
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What  monntiri  of  the  anxious  fkir! 
What  sighs  around  perfume  the  air! 
Otway,  you  paint  what  Nature  is. 
Beyond  the  bard  of  Salamis; 
Your  Muse  can  with  our  passions  play. 
And  steal  ua  from  ourselves  away. 

Let  others  prize,  what  men  bestow. 
The  lofty  name,  the  laurePd  brow: 
More  charming,  sure,  thy  triumphs  are 
(Who  would  not  wish  to  win  the  fiur!) 
To  raise  at  pleasure,  hopes,  or  fears. 
To  soften  virgins  into  tears. 
Poet,  1  envy  thee,  who  thus 
Canst  conquer  them^  who  conquer  us. 


ODE  VERNAin: 


AMICUM  OXONIBNSEM. 

CuRAS  Lyaeus  jim  mihi  dlscutit 
Raptim ;  nee  aurum  (suavitto  insolens) 
Vocale  de  myrto  recuso 
Vellere  liberiore  dextra. 

Et  qnis  vetabit  quo  mintks  audefun 
Lu9U8  amico  mittere  cum  joco! 
Kidere  mens  est;  terra  ridet; 
ipsa  Venus  negat  esse  tristes, 

Jucunda  veris  diva.    Suid  ampliiis 
Huge  j  Qvabunt  >    Versicoloribus 
£n  Maiufi  alis  raptus  a£9at 
Lstitiam  genialis  aune. 

Amice !  (blando  hoc  nomine  te  vocem, 
O  Woode?)  cum  quo  sssp^  per  Isidis 
Errare  sylva's,  nuncque  cantu 
Nuncque  mero  Ucuit  morantes. 

Duxisse  soles  in  Thetidis  toros, 
Amice!  que  te  gaudia  floreis 

Cingunt  coroois }    Suaequ^  molles 
Nympha  caput  lepidu^  remulcet 

Inter  lAcertos  ?    NiHnv  charitum  choms, 
Chorusve  Pindi  ten^ora  dividit  > 
Sunt  ambo  grati ;  mense  maii 
duln  cbarites  melius  colantur. 

Nunc  dulce  pictis  desipere  in  toro 
Ilerbis  tumenti,  vivus  ubi  tremor 
Splende^cit  uodse;  si  poetse, 
Siqufe  aderint,  tua  cura,  musap. 

Adsit  jocorum  grata  protervitas, 
Thalia  pleno  quos  tibi  depluit 
Comn:  nee  absit  Bacchus,  uvs, 
Evohe!  purpureus  magister.  ^ 

Handalus  omnes  tendere  barbiti 
Nervos  laboiet;  nee  sileat  placens 
lantha  cantu,  dum  jocoso 
Tangit  cbur  geniale  plectro. 


THOMPSON'S  POEMS; 


Audite,  Coeli !  num  modulamhmi 

Tales  triumphos  aula  refiert  Jovis 

Stellata?     Sphserarumve  tales 

Lucidus  &  numerosus  ordo? 

O  lene  murmur!  cum  Venus  aurea 
Inire  somnos,  strata  rosis,  paiat, 
Melosque  poscit;  talis  aura 
Idalns  tremit  inter  umbras* 

Son  flamma  venis  pasta  1  potentibus 
Succumbo  victus  blanditiis  lyrae : 
Succumbo  victus  voce,  vultu, 
Crine  nigro,  niveoqoe  coUo, 

Sic  prata  sssvis  florea  solibus    , 
Oppressa  lauguent    Ferte,  cito,  precory 
Lenimensegro;  ferte  rorcs 
Metcafii  medicos,  sodales! 

Frustra:  nee  unquim  Metcafii  manus 
Extinguet  ignes,  docta  lic^t,  meos ; 
Nee  flumen,  ah  I  vestri  benigois 
Ingenii  recreabit  undis. 


SPRINGi 

▲  TRAmiATION  OF  ODB  TERNALIB. 

By  ike  Reverend  Mr.  Tattertal^  late  FeUow  of  Trinitp 
Coltegef  Cambridge, 

Care  flies  the  raptures  of  the  bowl, 

*T  is  jolly  Bacchus  fills  my  soul; 

I  feel  within  the  genial  fire. 

And  from  yon  myrtle  snatch  my  golden  lyre. 

To  thee  the  jocund  Muse  I  send. 
With  sprightly  lay  to  greet  my  friend: 
For  all  things  now  around  look  gay. 
Why  mayn't  I  laugh,  as  well  as  they  ? 
The  fair,  the  young,  my  hours  beguile, 
And  Cy  therea  ever  wears  a  smile. 

Creative  goddesi  of  the  Spring ! 
No  more  of  Winter's  storms  I  sing. 
See  May  in  wanton  joy  appear 
Spread  his  gay  wings,  and  fan  the  buxom  Year. 

My  friend  (indulge  the  tender  name) 
My  friend,  near  Isis'  sacred  stream. 
With  whom  so  oft  1  us»d  to  rove 
Careless,  in  garden,  mead,  or  grove; 
A  glass,  a  song:— thus  you  and  1 
Have  bid  the  golden  minutes  fly. 
Seen  many  a  Suq,  with  sloping  ray. 
Lingering  retire,  and  blest  the  falling  day, 

O  tell  me  what  soft  triumphs  now 
Wreath  blooming  garlands  round  thy  brow; 
What  nymph,  fbr  winning  beauty  known. 
Giving  you  joy,  completes  her  own; 
Whether  the  Graces,  or  the  Nine 
Divide  thy  hours,  for  both  are  thine  } 
T  is  merry  May,  swains,  greet  the  Graces*  shrino. 

To  frolic  on  the  tufled  grass. 
To  view  dear  waters  as  they  pass, 
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T»  Bttk  tbe  thinliif  shhreriag  gleam 
Thtt  darts,  and  dances  on  the  stieaniy 
Tocowtthe  Hqm»  toy  with  thefiur, 
(PfeasoKt  lika  tbeie^  O !  may  I  ever  share). 


The  season  bids:  a  friend  or  two, 
iBfnioua,  afiaUe,  like  yon; 
Happy  at  sodden  repartees. 
Whose  answers  bite,  yet  biting  please. 
To  kiodle  mirth:  and  let  me  join 
Bacchos,  the  paiple  soreieign  of  the  Tina. 

May  god-ltke  Handel  now  inspire 
The  tnneliil  pow'rs  and  fill  the  choir: 
laatbe,  cfaanning  as  she  sings. 
Wake  with  a  nimble  tonch  th'  hannonioos  strings. 

Listen,  ye  Heavens,  to  strains,  above 
Whate'er  the  starry  court  of  Jove, 
Lost  in  mdodioos  n^ptores,  hears 
Aaiid  tbe  sihrer-soonding  spheres ; 
Where  oibs  oo  oibs  in  concert  roll, 

' :  trembles  roond  from  pole  to  pole. 


O  meking  somid!  when  sleep  unseen 
Jut  steals  upon  the  Cyprian  qneen, 
laddgii^  in  tb>  Idalian  shade, 
Stntcfaton  aooiicli,ofrosesmade. 
The  hite  solt-warbling,  such  the  air 
Thst  owdnlating  plays,  and  hills  th'  immortal  &ir. 


The  flames  thnt  feed  within  my  breast ! 
I  biot,  1  die,  with  charms  opprest; 
Her  voice,  her  fiice*  her  sweet  spbnet, 
Tbe  neck  of  iViy,  and  the  hair  of  jet 

So  languishes,  and  Aides  away 
The  flow*r  beneath  the  blaze  of  day; 
Saick,  my  companions,  quick  apply 
Some  cooling,  sovereign  remedy : 
Metcsif,  to  sooth  a  buniing  pain. 
By  Pcan  tau^t,  may  try,  but  try  in  vain. 

Not  Metealf  *8«  skill,  tfao^  known  to  fame, 
Can  aiake  the  Airy  of  my  flame, 
Kot  all  his  jnieea  quench;  nor  yet, 
I>esr  fnead,  the  flow  of  your  engaging  wit. 


TffB  NATTFITY. 

A  OOLLBGK  KZBSCUX.  1736. 

TwAi  mom  I  tbe  field*  were  sprinUed  o'er  with 

The  folds  unpen!  sent  out  their  flocks  to  feed : 
A  ihepheid  boy,  (young  Thomalin  he  hight,^) 
With  flying  fingers  deftly  tunM  his  roed; 
Where  ancient  Isis  laves  tbe  Muses*  mead, 
(Forever  smile  tbe  mead  and  flow  the  stream!) 
He  aug  the  birth  of  David's  holy  seed : 
TW  kiw  his  voice,  fall  lofty  was  his  theme; 
Wightly*  his  senses  all  were  rapt  into  a  dream* 

Eftsoons^  he  spy*d  a  grove,  the  Season's  pride. 
All  in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  glade, 
Where  Nature  flonrish'd  like  a  viigin-bride; 
Mantled  with  green,  with  hyacinths  inlay'd. 
And  crystal-rina  o¥r  beds  of  lilies  stray'd; 

'  Dr.  T.  Metcal^  an  eminent  physician,  who 
dW  in  1757.    C. 
!  Named  or  called.    fSoickly.    f  Immediately. 


The  blue-ey'd  violet  and  king-cup  gay. 
And  new  blown  roses,  smiling  sweetly  red, 
Ontglow'd  the  blushing  iniattcy  of  Day,      [away. 
While  amorous  west-winds  kist  their  fragrant  souls 

A  rich  pavilion  rear'd  within  its  height, 
The  capitals  and  freezes  gold  entire, 
Qlisfning  with  carbuncles ;  a  various  light 
WaT'd  tremulous,  and  set  tbe  eye  ou  fire. 
A  silken  curtain,  drawn  on  silver  wire. 
And  ting*d  with  colours  of  the  suoomer  sky, 
Flow*d  round,  and  bade  the  ruder  gales  retire. 
Four  forms  attendant  at  the  portals  lie, 
The  same  Ezekiel  saw  with  keen-prophetic  eye. 

Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  strawy  shed. 
Where  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven,  in  hombless^  lay. 
Where  erstf  the  infont  God  repos'd  his  head. 
And  deign'd  to  dwell  in  tenement  of  clay ; 
The  clouded  tabernacle  of  the  day ! 
The  shepherd's  dream  was  mystical,  I  ween*, 
Isaiah  on  his  bosom  pour'd  a  ray. 
And  painted  to  his  eyes  tbe  gentle  scene. 
Where  lions  dandled  lambs;  O  Peace,  thy  golden 
reign! 

High-smiling  in  delight  a  lady  sate. 
Young  as  the  dawning  Morn,  on  iv'ry  throne; 
Upon  her  looks  tbe  virgio-virtoes  wait. 
The  virgin-virtues  wait  on  her  alone! 
Her  sapphire-eyes  with  gentle  spirit  shone: 
Fair  bountyhead  was  open'd  in  her  foce. 
Of  honour  and  of  love  the  paragon'' ! 
A  sweet  regard  and  most  au:*picious  grace 
Bespoke  ber  lineage  high:  she  was  of  David^s  race. 

Upon  her  lap  a  lovely  infant  lay. 
And  ken*d  the  mother  by  her  smiiiog  grace. 
His  looks  were  radiant  as  the  bloom  of  day. 
And  angel-sweetiiess  purpled  in  his  face. 
Oh !  how  the  mother  did  the  babe  embrace 
With  tender  blandishment  and  fondling  care ! 
She  gaz'd,  and  gaz'd,  ne*  could  enough  caress 
His  cheeks,  as  roses  red,  as  lilies  fair,  [heir ! 

The  holy  Day-spring  bight,  HeaT'n's  everlasting 

Near  him  a  goodly  pers'nage  mildly  shone. 
With  looks  of  love,  and  shedding  peace  and  joy: 
Her  looks  werelove,  soft  streaming  from  the  throne 
Of  Grace,  and  sweetly  melted  on  the  boy: 
Her  tongue  dropp'd  honey,  which  wou'd  never  cloy. 
Mercy  yclep'd9.    All  Nature  on  her  hung. 
To  drink  her  manna  and  her  smiles  enjoy; 
Young  laughing  angels  "  Mercy,  mercy,"  sung; 
Heav'n  echo*d  *'  Mercy"  back,  the  spheres  with 
**  Mercy"  rung* 

Thus  if  the  clouds,  enroll'd  with  deadly  food. 
Forget  to  thunder  in  the  ethereal  tow'rs. 
But  silently  dissolve  in  kindly  mood. 
In  fostering  dews,  and  balm,  and  honey«sbow'rs; 
Laugh  all  the  fields  for  joy  and  all  the  bow*ra. 
The  shrubs  and  herbsfiresb  odours  round  them  fling. 
Pop  up  their  smiting  heads.tbe  little  fiow'rs. 
Warble  tbe  birds,  exulting  on  the  wing,       ["ing. 
And  all  the  wild-wood  notes  the  genial  ble  .^ings 

4  Humility,         s  Formerly,  sometime  since. 
6  1  think.         ''  The  pattern  or  model, 
fl  Nor.  9  Called  or  named. 
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High  o^er  his  head  was  held  a  stany  crown. 
Emblem  of  royalty  and  princely  might: 
His  priesthood  was  by  golden  mitre  shown ; 
An  eagle  young,  with  e'yn  most  piercing>brigfat^ 
To  prove  the  prophet  drank  the  distant  light. 
But  strangest  was  to  see  a  bloody  hand 
Uprear  a  cross,  the  cross  with  blood  bedight': 
Ten  thousand  angels,  fluttering  in  a  band, 
Admir'd  the  mystic  sign  but  cou'd  not  understand. 

Now  dulcet  syipphonies,  and, voices  meet. 
Mellifluous  stole  upon  the  shepherd's  ear, 
Which  swell'd  so  high  and  dy'd  away  so  sweet, 
As  might  have  chahn'd  a  sieraph  from  his  sphere. 
Happy  the  swain  that  mote>  such  music  hear ! 
Eftsoons  a  joyous  fellowship  was  seen 
Of  ladies  gent^,  and  beauties  without  peer 4, 
As  they  a  train  of  goddesses  had  been. 
In  manner  of  a  mask,  radiant  along  the  green; 

Faith  led  the  van,  her  mantle  dipt  in  blue, 
Steady  her  ken,  and  gaining  on  the  skies; 
Obedient  miracles  around  her  flew: 
She  pray'd,  and  Heav*n  burst  open  on  her  eyes. 
And  golden  valves  roll'd  back  in  wond'rous  wise: 
And  now  some  bill,  with  all  its  shaggy  load 
Of  trees  and  flocks,  unto  the  ocean  hies' : 
Now  wings  of  cherubs,  flaming  all  abroad. 
Careering  on  the  winds  in  sight  upbear  their  god. 

Next  Hope,  the  gayest  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
Her  nectar-dewed  locks  with  roses  bound; 
An  Eden  flourished  where  she  cast  her  eye. 
And  flocks  of  Sports  and  Joys,  their  temples 
crown'd,  [ground. 

Plum'd  their  bright  wings,  and  thuihp'd  the  hollow 
Grief  gladden'd,  and  forgot  ta  drop  a  tear 
At  her  approach ;  ne  Sorrow  mote*  be  found, 
Nc  roefal-looking  Drad'',  ne  psde-ey'd  Care ; 
And*neath  her  chariot  wheels  she  cru8h*d  hell- 
black  Despair. 

Then  Charity  iull-zon'd,  as  her  beseems. 
Her  breasts  were  softer  ivory,  her  hair 
Play*d  with  the  sunny  rays  in  amber  streams. 
And  floated  wanton  on  the  buxom  air; 
As  Mercy  kind,  as  Hope  divinely  fair. 
Her  soul  was  flame,  and  with  prolific  rays 
The  nations  warm'd,  all-bright  withouten  glare. 
Both  men  and  angels,  as  she  passes,  gaze,    [praise. 
But  chief  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  naked, 

The  train  of 'Virtues  next,  a  dainty  train ! 
Advance  their  steps,  sweet  daughters  of  delight, 
Awfully  sweet,  majestically  plain! 
Celestial  Love,  as  e*yn  of  seraphs  bright. 
And  spotless  as  their  robes  of  new-spun  light. 
Truth,  simple  as  the  love-sick  village-maid; 
Health-blooming  Temperance,  a  comely  wight  *: 
Humility,  in  homely  weeds  array'd. 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  an  asses-colt  she  led. 

But  hark,  the  jolly  pipe,  and  rural  lay ! 
And  see,  the  shepherd  clad  in  mantle  blue. 
And  shepherdess  in  russet  kirtle  gay, 
Come  dauncing  on  the  shepherd-lord  to  view. 
And  pay,  in  decent  wise,  obeysance  due. 


THOMPSON'S  POEMS. 

Sweet-smellin|  flow'rs  ttte  gentle  yotariea  hring. 
Primroses,  vi<5ets,  wet  with  moming-3ew. 
The  sweetest  incense  of  the  early  spring  j 
A  humble,  yet,  I  weet,  a  grateful  offering. 


'  Stained  or  adorned. 

*  Gentle  or  handsome. 

>  Hastens.  *  Might 

'  Fear  or  terror.        •  Person. 


*    Tjj^ht  or  must 
♦    ^^ithout  equal. 


Jocund  to  lead  the  way,  with  spaiUing  rays, 
Danc'd  a  star-errant  up  the  orient  sky; 
The  new-bom  splendour  streanung  o»er  the  place, 
Where  Jesus  lay  in  bright  humility, 
Seem'd  a  fixt  star  unto  the  wond'ring  eye: 
Three  seers  unwist9  the  captain-^ory  ted. 
Of  awful  semblance',  but  of  sable  die>. 
Full  royally  along  the  lawn  they  tread,       [head. 
And  each  with  ciroling  gold  embraved'  had  his 

Low,  very  low  on  bended  knee  they  greet 
The  virgin-mother,  and  the  son  adore. 
The  son  of  love !  and  kiss  his  blessed  feet ; 
Then  ope  the  vases  and  present  their  store, 
GoW,  frankincense  and  myrrh;  what  cou'd  they 
For  gold  and  myrrti  a  dying  king  divine  * ;    [more  \ 
The  frankincense,  firom  Arab's  spicy  shore, 
Confbss'd  the  God;  for  God  did  in  him  shine: 
Myrrii,  frankincense  and  gold,  Godp^nan,  were 
meetly  thine. 

And  last,  triumphant  on  a  purple  cload. 
Fleecy  with  gold,  a  band  of  angels  ride: 
They  boldly  sweep  their  lyres,  and,  hymning  loud, 
The  richest  notes  of  harmony  divide ; 
Scaree  Thomalin  the  rapture  cou'd  abide: 
And  ever  and  anon  the  babe  they  eye. 
And  through  the  fleshly  veil  the  God  descry'd. 
Shrill  hallelujahs  tremble  up  the  sky:  [reply. 

*'  Good-will  and  peace  toman,'' the  choirs  in  Heaven 

They  ended:  and  all  nature  soon  was  changed! 
O'er  diamond-pebbles  ran  the  liquid  gold : 
And  side  by  side  the  lamb  and  lion  rang'd 
The  flow'ry  lawn.    The  serpent  gently  roll'd 
His  glistering  spires,  and  playful  tongue  outloird 
To  lick  the  iniant-hand.    Together  fed 
The  wolf  and  kid,  together  sought  a  fold. 
The  roses  blush'd  with  more  celestial  red ; 
Hell  groan'd  through  all  her  dens;  and  grim  Death 
dropp'd  down  dead. 

Whilom  s  these  scenes  the.  tuneful  Twick'nham 
swain. 
With  Ejiay's  heav'nly  pencil  taught  to  glow: 
Then  cease,  O  cease,  the  antiquated  strain; 
Nor  marr^  his  song:  but  reverently  go. 
And  in  the  temple  of  his  Muses  bow.— 
Delight  and  wonder  broke  the  shepherd's  dream; 
Fadeid  the  scenes:  and,  in  a  goodly  row, 
Rush'd  on  his  eyes  the  Muses  well-lov'd  theme. 
Fair  Rhedicyna's  towers,  and  Isis'  sacred  stream ! 


THE  BOfVER. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  summer-breeze, 

O  gently  fan  the  trees. 

That  form  yon  fragrant  bow'r: 
Where  Sylvia,  loveliest  maid ! 
On  Nature's  carpet  laid, 

£i\joys  the  ev'uiog  hour. 

'  Unknown,  unlook'd  for.         '  Appearance. 

•  Coomionly  painted  black ;  but  a  vulgar  erronr. 

*  Adorned  or  made  biave,         *  ForctelL 
'  Formerly,  sometime  ago.       ^  Spoil. 
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Henoe,  heiic^  ye  olgeets  fool, 
^  The  beetle,  bat,  and  owl, 

Tlie  hagworm,  neute,  and  toad; 
Art  lairy-elTes,  unseen. 
May  gambol  o'er  tbe  green. 

And  circle  herabodei 

Breatlie»  breathe  thy  inoeuM,  May; 
Ye  lk)w*n^  your  homage  pay, 

To  one  more  &ir  and  iweet: 
Ye  op>ning  roae-bnda,  shade. 
With  fragrant  twine,  her  head^ 

Ye  lilies,  kiss  her  feet. 

Shod,  shed  thy  sweetest  beams. 
In  particoloorHl  streams. 

Thou  foant  of  heat  and  light ! 
No,  no,  withdraw  thy  ray. 
Her  eyes  efiiise  a  day, 

As  mild,  as  warm,  as  bright. 

Plow,  flow,  thou  crystal-rill. 
With  tinkling  gurgles  flU 

The  mazes  of  the  grove : 
And  if  thy  mnrmaring  stream 
larite  my  lore  to  dream» 

O  may  she  dream  of  love ! 

Sing,  sing  ye  featherM  qaires. 
And  melt  to  soft  desires 

Her  too  obdurate  breast: 
Then,  in  that  tender  hour, 
ni  steal  into  her  bow'r, 

And  teach  her—- to  be  blest. 


THE  LOVER. 

SiKCB  Stella's  charms,  divinely  fair. 
First  poufd  their  lustre  on  my  heart. 
Ten  thousand  pangs  my  bosom  tear, 
And  erery  fibre  feels  the  smart. 
If  iuch  the  mournful  moments  proye, 

0  who  wou^d  give  his  heart  to  love! 

1  meet  my  bosom-friends  with  pain, 
Tho*  friendship  us'd  to  warm  my  soul ; 
Wine's  generous  spirit  flames  in  vain, 

I  find  no  cordial  in  the  bowl. 

If  such  the  mcrarnful  moments  prove, 

O  who  wooM  give  his  heart  to  love ! 

Tho^  Natnr^  volume  open  lies. 
Which  once  with  wonder  1  have  ready 
No  glories  tremble  from  the  skies, 
Ko  beauties  o*er  the  Earth  are  spread. 
If  sodi  the  mournful  moments  prove, 
0  wfao  wou'd  give  his  heart  to  love ! 

Ev*n  Poetry's  ambrosiBl  dews 
With  joy  no  longer  feed  my  mind. 
To  Besoty,  Music  and  the  Muse, 
5f  y  soul  is  dnmb  and  deaf  and  blind. 
Tbo*  socfa  tbe  mournful  moments  prove, 
Alas !  I  give  my  heart  to  love. 

But  should  the  yieldinK  rirgin  smile, 
Drest  in  the  spotless  marriage-robe, 
I'd  look  upon  this  world  as  vtle, 
The  master  of  a  richer  globOi  ' 


LOVER'S  NIGHT. 

If  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love ! 

The  business  of  roy  future  days. 
My  every  thought,  my  every  pray»r. 
Shall  bO'empIoy'd  to  sing  her  praise. 
Or  sent  to  bounteous  Heav'n  for  her. 
If  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love. 


Poets  shall  wonder  at  my  love, 
Painters  shall  crowd  her  fiice  to  see. 
And  when  they  wou'd  the  passions  move. 
Shall  copy  her,  and  think  of  me. 
If  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove, 
O  let  me  give  my  heart  to  love* 

Old  age  shall  bum  as  bright  as  youth. 
No  recite  to  our  bliss  be  given : 
Then  mingled  in  one  flame  of  truth, 
We'll  spurn  at  Earth  and  soar  to  Heav'n. 
Since  such  the  rapt'rous  moments  prove. 
We  both  will  give  our  hearts  to  love. 
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LOVER'S  NIGHT. 

Luix'D  in  the  arms  of  him  she  lov'd 
lanthe  sigh'd  the  kindest  things: 
Her  fond  surrender  he  approved 
With  smiles;  and  thus,  enamour'd,  sings. 

"  How  sweet  are  lover's  vows  by  night, 
Lapp'd  in  a  hooey-suckle  grove  f 
When  Venus  sheds  her  gentle  light. 
And  soothes  the  yielding  soul  to  love. 

"  Soft  as  the  silent-footed  Dews 
That  steal  upon  the  starlight-hours  ; 
Warm  as  a  love-sick  poet's  Muse; 
And  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  flow'rs. 

"  To  hear  our  vows  the  Moon  grows  pale. 
And  pants  Endymion's  warmth  to  prove: 
While,  emulous,  the  nightingale. 
Thick-warbling  trills  her  lay  of  love. 

**  The  silver-sounding  shining  spheres, 
That  animate  the  glowing  skies. 
Nor  charm  so  much,  as  thou,  my  ears. 
Nor  bless  so  much,  as  thou,  my  eyes. 

*'  Thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart. 
Thus  sink  in  softness  on  thy  breast ! 
No  cares  shall  haunt  us;  danger,  part. 
For  ever  loving,  ever  blest, 

"  Censorious  Envy  dares  not  blame 
The  passion  which  thy  truth  inspires : 
Ye  Stars,  bear  witness,  that  my  flame 
Is  chaste  as  your  eternal  fires." 

Love  saw  them  (hid  among  the  boughs) 
And  heard  him  sing  their  mutual  bliss: 
"  Enjoy,"  cry'd  he»  "  lanthe's  vows;  • 
But,  oh !— >I  enry  thee  her  kistu" 
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TO  ▲ 


FRIESD  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

AN  ODE. 

Auspicious  spning  the  morning  into  light. 
By  Love  selected  from  the  golden  tide 
Of  Time,  illustrious  with  peculiar  white. 
And  mended  from  the  blushes  of  the  bride. 

The  Muse  observed  the  Ibnd  approaching  hoar. 
And  thus  her  Philo's  gentle  ear  addrest: 
<'  Behold,  descending  from  yon  maiden  tow*r 
The  beauteous  object  of  thy  eyes  and  breast 

**  Fair  issuing,  down  the  hill  I  see  her  move,. 
Like  the  sweet  mom,  in  dews  and  blushes  gay: 
You,  like  the  bridegroom  Sun,  her  charms  ap- 
And  warm  her  dawning  glories  into  day.    [proTe; 

*'  I  own  the  radiant  magic  of  her  eyes^ 
But  more  the  graces  of  her  soul  admire; 
Those  may  lay  traps  for  lovers,  fops  and  flies. 
But  these  the  husband  and  the  Muse  inspire. 

**  A  husband  is  a  venerable  name ! 
O  happy  state,  when  heart  is  link'd  to  heart ! 
Kor  less  the  honour  of  the  wedded-dame: 
^eet  interch^ge!  which  oi^ly  Death  can  part 

''  O  blest  with  gently  manners,  graceful  ease; 
Gay,  yet  not  trifling;  serious,  yetnqt  grave; 
^ilfril,  to  chann  the  wits ;  the  wise  to  please; 
Tho'  beauteous,  humble;  and  tho*  tender,  braye, 

**  Riches  and  honours  wait  on  either  n«ime; 
But  they  in  life  are  but  the  last  desert : 
Your  richer  happiness  and  fairer  £une. 
Shall  be  the  good  behaviour  of  the  heart 

*<  When  such  the  wondf  rs  both  of  fbrm  and  mind. 
What  rapture  fancy*d,  reason  will  approve; 
By  time  your  indinatigns  be  refln'd ; 
And  youth  be  spent  in  passion;  age  ip  love?" 

Thus  far  the  Mvse.  When  Ifymen,  frona  the  sky. 
The  lovers  in  the  band  of  Concord  ty'd; 
The  Virtues  and  the  Graces  too  were  by, 
And  Venus  left  her  cestus  with  the  bride. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WEARING, 

THE  FAMOUS  MUSICIAN  AT  OXFORD. 

Poor  Wearing  to  the  shades  is  gone. 

Like  Orpheus,  by  mishap: 
Not  gone  to  seek  his  wife,  but  gone| 

To  leave  her  iDp-«  scrape. 

We  find  the  Sisters  three  are  deaf. 
Since  Wearinf  now  is  dead ; 

For  had  the  Fates  but  heard  his  strings. 
They  wou*d  have  sparM  his  thread. 

Death  heard  his  notes,  and  heard  well-pleas'd, 

So  drew  his  £sta]  lance ; 
Death  will  keep  holyday ;  and  he 

Must  play  to  Holben's  dance. 


TO  DR.  LINDEN, 

OH  HIS  TREATISE  OR  CHAITBBATB  ITATERIL 

With  healing  wings,  intent  on  doing  good. 
An  angel  visited  Bethesda^s flood; 
Siuck  as  the  morning  ray,  or  ev*iiuig  haam, 
Himsdf  difiusing  through  the  fHsil  <lream : 
The  sick  who  drink,  the  impotent  who  lave. 
Dive  from  diseases  and  deceive  the  grave. 

Tho*  miracles  are  ceased,  yet  all  confess. 
Your  work,  and  you,  are— only  something  less. 
So  much  is  to  your  worth  and  learning  due, 
B«th  is  Bethesda  5  the  good  angel,  you. 


PARADISE  REGAINED? 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Lord  of  himself,  and  sole  of  homankind* 
In  rectitude  ctf  reason  Adam  shone: 
Till  the  still-voice  infused  into  his  mind, 
*'  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.** 

By  God*s  own  band  his  Virgin-Eve  was  led. 
Now  Panulise  with  fresher  beauties  glows: 
The  conscious  roses  fonn  a  blushing  bed: 
Consenting  Nature  soothes  them  to  repoae. 

A  single  is  an  inconsistent>life : 
Completely-blest,  O  friend !  to  thee  is  givon^ 
A  sweet,  a  fair,  a  wise,  a  modest  wife. 
The  bloom  of  Innocence,  and  blush  of  Heay^n ! 

May  Eden-rlife  in  bright  succession  flow, 
when  all  was  happiness,  for  love  was  all: 
Her  beauties  will  a  Paradise  bestow, 
And  both  your  ylEtoes  guard  you  from  ft  ffil* 


CORBSVS  AND  CALURHOK 

A  TALE, 

Veteres  renovamus  amores.        Catullus. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  tale  is  related  by  Paatanias,  in 
Achaicis,  Grasciss,  lib.  7.;  but  instead  of  ffiT-int; 
the  original,  or  the  Latin  version  by  Ronmlua 
AmassBus  (both  which  the  learned  reader  may 
find  in  the  edition  published  by  Joach.  Kuhnius 
in  fol.  Lipsis,  1696,  pag.  575),'  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  translation  of  the  story  into 
English,  as  it  is  done  from  the  Greek  in  the 
learned  and  ingenious  travels  of  sir  6.  Wbeeler  : 
which  book,  upon  many  accounts,  deserves  to  be 
reprinted  and  made  more  common, 

"  Coresus,  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  fell  in  lore 
with  a  fair  virgin  of  Caiydon,  called  Callirboe  ; 
who  the  more  she  was  courted,  the  more  she 
despised  the  priest;  so  that  neither  his  rich 
presents,  yo\^s,  nor  tears  could  move  her-to  the 
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least  eonpMsioii.  This,  at  last,  made  the  priest 
nm  in  despair  to  the  image  of  Bacchus  for 
soocoor,  im^riDg  yesgeance  from  him.  Bacchus 
made  it  appear  that  he  heard  his  prayers,  by  a 
diseaae  be  sent  on  the  town;  which  seemed  a 
kind  of  drunken  madness,  of  which  mad  fit 
people  died  in  abundance.-  Whereupon  they  sent 
depnties  from  Caiydon  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  of 
Bodonn,  to  know  what  they  should  do  to  be  freed 
from  that  woeful  malady.  Answer  was  given, 
that  Coiesus  must  sacrifice  Callirhoe,  or  some 
other  person,  that  would  dedicate  himself  in-  her 
steady  to  appease  the  anger  of  Bacchus.  The 
▼iigin,  when  she  could  no  way  obtain  her  life  of 
her  relations,  was  brought  to  the  altar,  adorned  as 
rictima  used  to  be,  to  be  sacrificed  by  her  loTer 
Coresos:  whose  wonderful  lore,  even  at  that 
pment,  so  conquered  all  past  thoughts  of  revenge, 
that  instead  of  her  be  slew  himself:  the  virgin 
also,  relenting  of  her  cruelty  to  him,  went  and 
slew  berself  at  a  fountain  near  tbe  town,  from 
thence  called  by  her  name,  Callirhoe." 

Tboaftr  sir  George  Wheeler.  See  his  Journey 
into  6reeee»  loL  book  iv.  page  892. 

I  shall  onty  add  that  the  ancient  customs, 
paiticulariy  of  the  orgia  or  lites  of  Bacchus,  and 
of  the  sacrifice,  are  alluded  to,  aad  carefully 
cbaenred,  in  the  several  parts  of  this  Kttki 


High  in  Achaia,  splendid  from  afar, 

A  city  llonrish'd;  Calydon  its  name, 

Wasb'd  by  £yenus>  chalky  flood ;  the  seat 

Of  Meleager,  from  the  slaughtered  boar 

Glorious.     A  virgin  here,  amazing,  shone, 

Callirhoe  tbe  fair :  her  fathers  boast ! 

For,  ah !  she  never  knew  a  mother's  smile; 

Nor  leam'd  what  happiness  from  marriage  springs. 

In  flow*r  of  youth,  and  purer  than  the  snow. 

Which,  with  a  silver  circle,  crown'd  tbe  head 

Of  tbe  steep  neighbour  mountain;  but  averse 

To  Hymen*s  rites,  the  lovely  foe  of  man. 

O  why  will  beauty,  cruel  to  itself, 

No  less  than  others,  violate  the  laws 

Which  Nature  dictates,  and  itself  inspires ! 

A  thousand  lovers  from  th'  Otenian  bill, 
From  voogh  Pylene,  and  from  Pleuron's  tow'rs. 
Their  passion  plea<ted:  but  Coresus,  chief, 
The  Oalydonian  priest  of  Bacchus,  form'd 
By  VeonS*  self  for  love ;  in  beauty's  pride ; 
Young,  bounteous,  afiable.     What  tender  arts. 
What  winning  carriage,  and  respectful  suit. 
Almost  to  zealous  adoration  swelled, 
Did  he  not  practise }    But  in  vain.     And  now 
Drew  near  the  orgial  festival,  and  rites 
Lys»n.     Poor  Coresus,  to  approve 
The  wonders  of  his  love  and  dear  regard. 
By  scorn  uoquench*d,  and  growing  by  negject, 
( In  hopes  to  soften  her,  at  least  adorn) 
Presented  to  this  murdress  of  his  pcjace 
Tbe  ritual  ornaments,  by  virgins  worn 
Upon  tbe  solemn  feast.    The  ivy-spear. 
With  winding  green,  and  viuy  foliage  gay, 
Curi'd  by  his  hand:  a  mitre  for  his  head, 
Curious  aumaiPd  with  imitated  grapes. 
Of  blushim;  rubies  form'd:  tbe  pall  of  lawn, 
Tlowet'd  with  the  conquests  of  the  purple  {^  i 
The  ciftta,  &ilrer ;  and  the  cymbals,  gold : 


And  piny  torch  (O  were  it  Hymen's!)  ting'd 
With  spicy  gums,  to  feed  the  rea^  flame. 

Opened  tbe  festival— Loose  to  the  winds, 
DishevelPd,  bare,  the  virgins  give  their  necks 
And  wanton  hair.    '<  Evoe  !'*  they  mad'ning  cry, 
And  shake  their  torches.    '<  Kvm !  lo  l**  rends 
The  air,  and  beats  the  echoing  vault  of  Heaven. 
The  hills,  the  vales  with  lo!  Evob!  rinj;. 

Tbe  temple  opens  to  the  sacred  throng; 
When  foremost  enters,  as  in  dress  and  charms, 
Callirhoe,  so  in  speed.    Their  lovers  wait. 
With  burning  expectation,  to  enfold 
His  beauteous  mistress  each.    High  on  a  throne 
Coresus  blaz'd  in  jewels  and  in  gold, 
More  charming  in  l^imself.    Suick  with  bis  eye 
He  catch'd  Callirhoe,  and,  descending,  clasp'd 
With  esger  transport  her  reluctant  waist 
A  thousand  vows  he  breath'd,  and  melting  thhig s 
He  spoke  and  look*d ;  but  to  the  rocks  and  wind. 
What  could  he  more  }  Yes  more  he  did :  for  what. 
What  can't  a  lover,  like  Coresos,  do } 
Neglectful  of  his  dignity  he  sunk 
(Still  love  disdains  what  dignity  demands,         ^ 
O'er  Jupiter  himself  supreme)  he  sunk. 
And  trembled  at  her  feet,  with  prostrate  zeal. 
As  to  his  God.    He  dy'd  upon  her  hand 
With  sighing  languishment :  he  gaz'd  his  soul 
At  every  ardent  glance  into  her  eyes; 
Most  eloquently  silent !     O'er  his  cheek 
The  gushing  tears,  in  big,  round  drops,  diffus'd 
The  dews  of  passion,  and  the  brain's  soft  show*r, 
Potent  to  warm  the  most  obdurate  breast, 
Tho'  cold  as  maible.    Idle  were  his  tears. 
His  glances,  j^nguishment,  and  prostrate  zeal. 

Disdainful — frowning:    <*  Hence,"   she  cry'd. 
To  interrupt  my  progress  in  the  rites  [*'  nor  dare 
With  thy  capricious  rudeness.     Shall  the  priest 
The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  thus  profane. 
In  his  own  temple  too  ?     And  rather  pay 
To  Venus  his  devotion,  than  his  God  ?*' 
Then,  haughty  as  away  she  tum'd,  he  grasp*d 
Her  knees ;  upon  her  garments  flowing  train 
Shivering  he  hung :  arid  with  beseeching  eyes. 
Thus,  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  com- 
plain'd: 

"  If  pity  be  no  stranger  to  thy  breast, 
(As  sure  it  should  not  to  a  breast  like  thine. 
Soft  as  the  swanny  down ! )  relenting,  hear; 
In  feelingness  of  spirit,  mildly  lend 
Attention  to  the  language  of  my  heart, 
Sick  with  o'er-flowine  tenderness  and  love. 
I  love  thee  with  that  innocence  of  truth. 
That  purity  of  passion  and  desire 
Unutterable,  of  bequeathing  up 
My  heart,  my  life,  my  a)l  into  thy  hands. 
Into  thy  gentle  custody; — ^that  all, 
My  heart,  my  life»  are  bitterness  and  weight 
Of  agony  without  thee.     Since  I  first, 
(By  Bacchus'  self  I  swear)  beheld  that  foce. 
And  nameless  magic  of  those  ridiant  eyes. 
All  the  foundation  of  my  peace  gave  way : 
While  hopes  and  fears  rose  up  in  bosom-war 
To  desolate  the  quiet  of  my  days. 
Thy  dear  idea  was  my  fancy's  dream; 
It  mingled  with  my  blood ;  and  in  my  veins 
Throbb'd,  undulating,  as  my  life  were  stuug. 
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I  live  bat  on  the  thought  of  thee ;  my  breast 
Bleeds  in  ine,  with  distress  to  see  thee  frowo. 

0  smile !  by  thy  dead  mother's  reverend  dust. 
By  all  thy  bowels  are  most  fond  of,  smile. 
And  chase  these  heavy  clouds  of  grief  away. 

1  beg  by  Bacchus;  for  his  sake  be  kind.*' 

Here,  interrupted  by  the  swelling  storm 
Of  passion  labouring  in  his  breast,  his  words 
Gave  way  for  sighs  and  tears  to  speak  the  rest. 
She,  in  contemptuous  derision,  smii'd, 
To  which  her  frowns  were  innocent;  and  thus : 
"  Thy  staggering  Pow'r,  and  thee  I  scorn  alike; 
Him  I  despise,  for  choosing  thee  his  priest; 
Thee,  for  thy  arrogance  and  courtship  vile." 

Indignant  he,  in  wrathful  mood  (alarmHi 
More  at  his  god  reviPd,  than  scorn  for  him) 
First  casting  on  the  ground  his  mitred-crown, 
With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  ardent,  pray'd: 

"  Ofispring  of  Jove,  Evce  Lysus,  hear ! 
If  e*er  these  hands  with  ivy  wreaths  thy  brow 
Circled,  and  twining  tendrils  of  the  vine: 
If  e*er  my  grateful  tongue,  big  with  thy  praise, 
Evce  Lysus !  lo  Bacchus !  sung : 
If  e*er  thy  servant  on  thy  altars  pour*d. 
Copious,  the  purple  wave  of  o£(er'd  wine, 
And,  busy,  fc«l  the  consecmted  fire 
With  fat  of  ass,  or  hog,  or  mountain-goat; 
Devoutly  lavish  in  the  sacrifice : 
Avenge  thy  priest;  this  cursed  race  destroy: 
Thy  honours  violated  thus,  avow; 
Till  they  confess  this  staggering  pow'r  a  god." 

He  pray'd. — Loud  peals  of  thunder  shook  the 
The  image,  nodding,  his  petition  sealM;        [fane : 
And  Bacchus  gave  the  Calydonian  race 
To  madness,  and  unutterable  woes. 

The  frantic  crowd,  as  if  with  wine  posscst. 
And  the  strong  spirit  of  the  flaming  grape. 
To  and  fro  reel,  and  stagger  to  and  fro, 
In  dithyrambic  measures,  wild,  convolved. 
They  toss  their  cymbals,  and  their  torches  shake. 
Shrieking,  and  tear  their  hair,  and  gash  their  flesh, 
And  howl,  and  foam,  and  wheel  the  rapid  dance 
In  giddy  maze :  with  fury  then  o'erborn. 
Enthusiastic,  whirling  in  despair, 
Flat,  drop  down  dead !  and  heaps  on  heaps  expire. 

Amaz'd,  confounded  at  tlic  raging  pest. 
The  venerable  fathers,  in  debate. 
To  speed  inquiring  deputies,  rcsolvM, 
To  high  Dodona's  grove;  with  vocal  oaks 
Ujnbragoous,  aged,  va^,  the  struggling  day 
Kxcludihg:  the  prime  oracle  of  Greece! 

Obsequious,  they  haste:  inquire:  return: 
And  tbu»  the  counsels  of  the  god  disclose: 

"  The  rage  of  Bacchus  for  his  injured  priest, 
Coreyus,  by  Callirhoe's  scorn  repuIsM, 
Your  city  wastes :  and  with  funereal  fires 
Your  streets  shall  redden,  formidably  bright. 
Till  by  Corefius'  htfnd  the  cruel  maid 
A  sacrifice  b©  ofler'd  up:  or  one, 
Free,  uncompell'd,  enibrace  the  destin'd  steel, 
Pevoted  in  her  stead ;  and  bleed  for  her. 
So  you^li  appease  the  godj  the  plague  be  stay'd.** 


They  said.    Staring  affright,  and  dumb  uaate 
The  fathers  seize :  bnt  chief,  ^eiis,  thee, 
Callirhoe's  old  miserable  sire! 
Tenfold  affliction  to  the  grave  weigh*  down 
Thy  silver'd  hairs.    But  Fate  and  HeavHi  require. 

Soon  through  the  city  spread  the  news,  and  soon 
Wonnded  Callirhoe's  ear.     Her  spindle  drops 
Neglected  frxim  her  hand.    Prone  on  the  floor. 
She  falls,  she  faints;  her  breath,  her  colour  fled : 
Pale,  cold  and  pale.    Till,  by  assisting  care. 
The  fragrant  spirit  hovers  o'er  her  lips. 
And  life  returning  streams  in  rosy  galea; 
Rekindled  only  to  despair.    She  knew 
The  virgins  envyVl ;  and  the  injuHd  youth 
Stung  with  her  scorn,  M'ould  wanton  in  her  womids. 
Nor  one,  one  offer  up  the  willing  breast 
A  victim  for  her  life.    And  now  the  crowd. 
Impatient  of  their  miseries,  besiege 
The  mart>le  portal ;  burst  the  bolted  gates; 
Demand  Callirhoe ;  furious  to  obey 
The  oracle,  and  pacify  the  god. 

Wliat  pangs,  unhappy  maid,  thy  bosom  tear. 
Sleepless,  and  sad }  relenting  now  too  late. 
Thy  stubborn  cruelty.    Coresus'  charms 
Blaze  on  thy  mind ;  his  unexampled  love. 
His  every  virtue  rising  to  thy  thought. 
Just  in  his  fury,  see  the  pointed  steel 
Waves,  circling,  o'er  thy  throbbing  breast:   he 
He  riots  in  thy  blood  with  dire  delight;  [strikes^ 
Insatiate  !  He  gluts  his  heart  of  rage 
With  thy  warm  gushing  life;  and  death  eiyoys. 
Redoubling  wound  on  womid,  and  blow  on  blow. 

Thus  passM  her  hours.  And  now  the  dewy  mom 
The  mountains  tipp'd  with  gold,  and  threatened 
Without  the  city  gates,  a  fountain  wells        [day. 
Its  living  waters,  clear  as  shining  glass: 
Haunt  of  the  Nymphs !  A  cypress*  aged  arms 
Threw  round  a  venerable  gloom,  and  seemM 
Itself  a  grove.     An  altar  on  the  brink 
Convenient  rose :  for  holy  custom  wills 
Each  victim  to  be  sprinkled  with  its  streaats. 
New  from  pollution,  worthier  of  the  god. 
Fierce  for  the  Sacrifice,  Coresus  here 
Waited;  and,  stimulated  with  revenge, 
He  curs'd  and  chid  the  lazy-circling  hours 
Too  slow,  as  if  injurious  to  his  hate. 

But  soon  the  gath'ring  crowd  and  shouts  pro- 
Callirhoe  near.   Her  weeping  damsels  lead  [claiui 
The  destinM  oflTering,  lovely  in  distress, 
And  sparkling  through  her  tears.  A  myrtle  crovm 
With  roses  glowing,  and  selected  green, 
Th'  ambrosial  plenty  pf  her  golden  hair 
Entwine:  in  looks,  a  Venus;  and  a  Grace 
In  motion.     Scarce  the  flow're  of  sixteen  spring^s 
The  fields  had  painted,  since  iEneus  first 
Fondled  his  babe,  and  blest  her  on  his  knee. 
Ev'n  mountain-clowns,  who  never  pity  knew, 
R<Jcnted,  and  the  hardest  heart  wept  blood. 
Subdued  by  beauty,  tho'  the  fatal  source 
Of  all  their  misery.     What  tumults  tlien 
Roll  in  thy  breast,  Coresus !  while  thy  hands 
The  purifying  waters  on  her  head 
Pour*d  trembling;  and  the  sacred  knife  unshcath*<l  f 

Wiping  the  silver-streaming  tears  away. 
She  witli  a  look  nor  cheerful,  nor  dismay*d,- 
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Bat  iaQgoishingly  sweet,  her  ruby  lips 
&ift-op*iini|(,  thus  began :  **  Father  and  friends, 
WooihI  me  »ot  doably  with  your  tender  grief: 
I  was  not  bom  alone  for  you.     My  lifc 
I  dadly  ofier  for  my  eountry*s  weal : 
Tis  glory  thus  to  die.    Receix'e  my  Mood 
]>ear  natiTe  soil !  O  may  it  health  restore 
Aad  peace ;  and  Bacchus*  wrath  be  now  appeas'd, 
And  thott,  Coresns,  whom  I  most  have  wrong*d, 
I/)ok  not  so  fiercely  on  me^  while  the  steel 
My  oncc.lovM  bosom  lances;  drop  a  tear; 
One  ttgli  in  merry  heave,  and  drop  one  tear, 
And  1  wilt  thank  tbee  for  thy  blow.    For,  oh ! 
I  never  hated  thee:  but  female-pr'^^e, 
Our  scxHi  cornc!  forbade  me  to  comply. 
Too  easy  won! — Then  pity  me,  Coresus; 
O  pity;  and  if  possible,  forgive." 

He  aasver'd  not:  but,  ardent,  snatcb'd  the  knife, 
And,  ranning  5^  ber  beauties,  strangely  wild. 
With  eyes  wK^>*  witnessed  huge  dismay  and  love, 
**  Thus,  thti;  i  satisfy  the  gods !"  he  cry'd. 
And  biuy'd  in  his  heart,  in  Asr  own  heart. 
The  guilty  blade :    Then,  reeling  to  her  arms. 
He  sank,  and  groaning,  "  O  Callirhoe!"— dy'd. 

HeaVn  rings  with  shouts,  "  Was  ever  love  like 
this?** 
Callirfaoe  shriekM;  and  from  the  gaping  wound. 
Suck  as  the  lightnings  wing,  the  reeking  knifo 
Wnench'd:  in  an  agony  oS  grief  and  love. 
Her  boaom  piercing,  on  his  bosom  feU, 
And  sighed  upon  his  lips  her  life  away. 
Their  blood  uniting  in  a  friendly  stream, 
'^^  i^h  bubbling  purple  stained  the  silver-flood. 
Which  to  the  fountain  gave  Callirboe's  name. 


TO  MISS  ADDISON. 

cm  tEXlNG  MR.  ROWB't  MONDMENT 

iR  wsmfiiiyrER  abbey, 

ERECTED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIS  WIDOW. 

L4TR  an  applauding  people  rearVl  the  stone 
To  Sbakspeare's  honour,  and,  alike,  their  own. 
A  pcffect  whole,  wher^  part  consents  to  part; 
The  wonder  he  of  Nature,  this  of  Art. 
Aad  now  a  wife  (ye  wits,  no  more  despise 
The  name  of  wife)  bids  Rowe  in  marble  rise. 
SffiiiiBg  he  views  ber  conjugal  regard ; 
A  iatioa*s  cost  had  been  a  less  reward : 
A  nation's  praise  may  vulgar  spirits  move, 
Rowe  more  deaerv*d  and  gain*d,— 4i  spousal  love. 

O  Italy!  thy  injur'd  marble  keep 
pf^p  in  thy  bowels,  providently  deep. 
When  foob  would  force  it  over  knaves  to  weep. 
Bat  when  tiue  wit  and  merit  claim  a  shrine. 
Poor  forth  thy  stores  and  beggar  every  mine. 
They  claim  them  now :  for  Virtue,  Sense,  and  Wit 
Have  lon^  been  fled,  and  want  thy  succours— yet: 
Thpy  claim  them  now  for  one^»*»yes,  one  I  see:— 
Maibie  woaki  weep— if  Addison  be  he. 


0  crown'd  with  all  the  glories  of  thy  race. 
The  fisthef^  candour,  and  the  mother's  grace ! 
With  Bowe,  Charlotta !  vie,  in  generous  strife. 
And  let  the  daughter  emulate  the  wife. 
Be  justly  pious;  raise  the  honoured  stone,  • 
And  10   deserve -a  Rowe,  ot-^Addison ! 


THE  MILKMAID. 

TwAS  at  the  cool  and  fragrant  hour. 
When  ev'ning  steals  upon  the  sky. 
That  Lacy  sought  a  woodbine-grove. 
And  Colin  taught  the  grove  to  sigh; 
The  sweetest  damsel  she,  on  all  the  plains; 
The  softest  lover  he,  of  all  the  swains. 

He  took  her  by  the  Uly-hand, 

Which  oft  had  made  the  milk  look  pale; 

Her  cheeks  with  modest  roses  glow'd. 

As  thus  hebreath'd  his  tender  tale: 

The  list'ning  streams  awhile  forgot  to  flow. 

The  doves  to  murmur,  and  the  breeze  to  blow. 

"  O  smile  my  love !  thy  dimply  smiles 

Shall  lengthen  on  the  setting  ray : 

Thus  let  us  melt  the  hours  in  bliss. 

Thus  sweetly  languish  life  away: 

Thus  sigh  our  souls  into  each  other's  breast. 

As  true  as  turtles,  and  as  turtles  blest! 

'*  So  may  thy  cows  for  ever  crown 

With  floods  of  milk  thy  briming  pail; 

So  may  thy  cheese  all  cheese  surpass. 

So  may  thy  butter  never  fail : 

So  may  each  village  round  this  truth  declarc^ 

That  Lucy  is  the  fairest  of  the  ftur. 

"  Thy  lips  with  streams  of  honey  flow. 

And  pouting  swell  with  healing  dews; 

More  sweets  are  blended  in  thy  breath. 

Than  all  thy  father's  .fields  diffuse: 

Tho>  thousand  flow'rs  adorn  each  blowing  field. 

Thy  lovely  cheeks  more  blooming  beauties  yield. 

*•  Too  long  my  erring  eyes  had  rov^ 
On  city-dames  in  scarlet  drest ; 
And  scorn*d  the  charmfol  village-maid. 
With  innocence  and  grogram  blest: 
Snice  Lucy's  native  graces  fiU'd  my  sight. 
The  painted  city-dames  no  more  delight. 

"  The  speaking  purple,  when  you  blush. 
Out-glows  the  scarlet's  deepest  dye; 
No  diamonds  tremble  on  thy  hair. 
But  brighter  sparkle  in  thy  eye. 
Trust  me  the  smiling  apples  of  thy  eyes^ 
Are  tempting  as  were  those  in  Paradise. 

«  The  tnnefol  linnet's  warbling  notes, 

Aregratefol  to  the  shepherd-swain; 

To  drooping  plants,  and  thirsty  fields 

The  silver  drops  of  kindly  rain ; 

To  blossoms,  dews,  as  blossoms  to  the  bee  ; 

And  thou,  my  Lucy !  only  art  to  me. 

"  But  mark,  my  love !  yon  western-clouds : 
With  liquid  gold  they  seem  to  bum: 
The  Ev'ning  SUr  will  soon  appear. 
And  overflow  his  silver  urn. 
Soft  stillness  now,  and  felling  dews  invite 
To  taste  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night. 

"  Yet  ere  we  part,  one  boon  I  cntve. 

One  tender  boon !  nor  this  deny : 

O  promise  that  you  still  will  love, 

O  promise  this!  or  else  1  die : 

Death  else  my  only  remedy  must  prove ; 

I'll  cease  to  live,  whene'er  you  cease  to  love.** 
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She  sigh'd,  and  bhish*4l  a  sweet  conient; 

Joyoiu  he  thank'd  her  on  his  knee. 

And  waimly  prew'd  her  virgin-tip."- 

Was  ever  youth  so  bless*d  as  he  !— 

The  Moon,  to  light  the  lovers  homevaid*  rosei 

And  Philomela  lull'd  them  to  repose. 


7RE  CONStVEST, 

When  Phoebus  heard  lanthe  sing 
And  sweetly  bid  the  groves  r^oice. 
Jealous  he  smote  the  trembling  string. 
Despairing,  quite,  to  match  her  voice. 

Smilingyher  harpsicord  she  strung: 
As  soon  as  she  began  to  play, 
Away  his  harp  poor  Phoebus  flung  | 
It  was  no  time  for  him  to  stay. 

Yet  hold ;  before  your  godship  go 
The  fair  shall  gain  another  prize; 
Your  voice  and  lyr^s  outdone,  you  know; 
Hor  less  tiiy  sunshine  by  her  eyes. 


THE   BEE. 

Lbats  wanton  Bee,  those  blossoms  leave. 

Thou  buzzing  harbinger  of  Spring, 

To  Stella  fly,  and  sweeter  spoils 

Shall  load  thy  thigh,  and  gild  thy  wing. 

Her  cheeks,  beftips  with  roses  swell. 
Not  Paphian  roses  deeper  glow  j 
And  lilies  o'er  her  bosom  spread 
Their  spotless  sweets,  and  balmy  snow. 

Then,  grateful  for  the  sacred  dews. 
Invite  her,  humming  round,  to  rest; 
Soft  dreams  may  tune  her  soul  to  love, 
Tho*  coldness  arm  her  waking  breast. 

But  if  she  still  obdurate  prove, 
O  shoot  thy  sting.— 'The  little  smart 
May  teach  her  then  to  pity  me 
Transfixed  with  Lovers  and  Beauty's  dart. 

Ah  no,  forbear,  to  sting  forbear; 
Go,  fly  unto  thy  hive  again, 
Much  rather  let  me  die  for  her, 
Tlian  she  endure  the  least  of  pain. 

Go,  fly  unto  thy  hive  again, 
With  more  than  Hybla-honey  blest: 
For  Pope's  sweet  lips  prepare  the  dew, 
Or  else  for  Love  a  nectar-feast 


TBE  MORNING  XARK. 

AKACREOITTIC. 

Feather'd  lyric !  waibling  high. 
Sweetly  gaining  on  the  sky, 
Op'ntug  with  thy  matin-lay 
(Nature's  hymn!)  the  eye  of  day, 
Teach  my  soul,  on  early  wing. 
Thus  to  soar  and  thus  to  sing. . 


While  the  bloom  of  orient  light 
Gilds  thee. in  thy  tuneful  flight, 
Mtfy  the  Day-spring  from  on  highr 
Seen  by  Faith's  religious  eye. 
Cheer  me  with  his  vital  ray, 
Promise  of  eternal  day ! 


ANNA  MARIA  W**DF**RD'! 

**  Go,  Anna !"  Nature  said,  «  to  Oxford  go : 
(Anna!  the  faiirest  form  and  mind  below,  . 

Blest  with  each  gift  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
To  charm  the  reason  or  to  fix  the  heart) 
Go  with  a  sprightly  wit  and  easy  mien. 
To  prove  the  Graces  four,  the  Muses  ten. 
1  see  the  wits  adorCi^  the  wise  approve, 
Ev'n  fops  themselves  have  almost  sense  to  love. 
When  poets  would  describe  a  lip  or  eye. 
They'll  look  on  thee  and  lay  their  Ovids  by. 
I  see  a  ]ove-sick  youth,  with  passion  fir'd. 
Hang  on  thy  charms,  and  gaze  to  be  inspir'd. 
With  asking  eyes  explain  his  silent  woes. 
Glow  as  he  looks,  yet  tremble  as  he  glows : 
Then  drunk  with  beauty,  with  a  warmer  rage. 
Pour  thy  soft  graces  through  the  tragic-page. 
He  sighs ;<-4ie  bleeds; — ta  twilight  shades  he 

flies: 
Shakspeare  he  drops,  and  with  his  Otway  dies. 
This  pomp  of  charms  you  owe  to  me  alone. 
The  charms  which  scarce  six  thousand  years  have 
That  &ce  illumin'd  softly  by  the  mind,   [known. 
That  body,  almost  to  a  soul  refin'd; 
That  sweetness,  only  to  an  angel  giv'n ; 
That  blush  of  innocence,  and  smile  of  Heav'nl 
I  bade  thy  clieeks  with  morning-purple  glow; 
I  bade  thy  lips  with  nectar-spirit  flow; 
I  bade  the  diamond  point  thy  azure  eyes, 
Tum'd  the  fine  waist,  and  taught  the  breast  to  rise. 
Whether  thy  silver  tides  of  music  roll. 
Or  pencil  on  the  canvass  strikes  i^  soul. 
Or  curious  needle  pricks  a  band  or  heart. 
At  once  a  needle,  and  at  once  a  dart ! 
All  own  that  nature  is  alone  thy  art 
Why  thus  1  form'd  thy  body  and  thy  mind 
With  sumless  graces,  prodigally  kind. 
The  reason  was, — but  you  in  time  will  know  it;«^ 
One  is,  but  that's  the  least— to  make  a  poet" 


MINERVA  MISTAKEN. 

Minerva  last  week  (pray  let  no  body  doubt  it) 
Went  an  airing  fipm  Oxford,  six  miles,  or  about  it: 
When  she  spy'd  a  young  virgin  so  blooming  and 
fiiir,                                                    [there  ? 
That,  "  O  Venus,"  she  cry'd,  "  is  your  ladyship 
Pray  is  not  that  Oxford?  and  hitely  you  swore 
Neither  you,  nor  one  like  you,  should  trouble  ns 
more.                                                [fy'd  ?»> 
Do  you  thus  keep  your  promise  ?  and  am  I  d<> 
The  virgin  came  nearer  and  smiling  leply'd : 
"My  goddess!  what,  have  you  your  pupil  for- 
got?"^ [S ?'» 

— ."  Your  pardon,  my  dear,  is  it  you,  Molly 

■  Written  in  a  window  at  the  Three -Tons  ta» 
vem,  6xford;  May  29th,  173«. 
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TSS  MAGL 

A   tACRSD  CCL0G17B. 

No  ■Mxcin  beauty's  prmise  my 
Kormtlt  a«i9  ID  4si!i^f  Mb  of  teife : 
A  tUlAm  WaaA,  yet  Heave's  eternal  kin;. 
The  anger'd  God,  the  Virgiii*8  Son  I  sing,  [flow, 
Thoa  Fountain-Good,  with  light  my  soul  o'er- 
With  hallowed  aidoar  bid  my  boaom  glow! 
Fii'd  St  the  promise  of  thy  dawning  ray, 
The  eastern  sages  Ibmid  celestial  day. 

Drawn  by  a  leading  flame,  with  sweet  surprise, 
The  bfimt  Deity  salutes  their  eyes. 
The  Helr^ect  off  Love  bis  mother  prest, 
Soill'd  in  ber  arms,  and  wanton'd  on  her  breast. 
No  jevcis  sparkle  here,  nor  India's  stores 
The  portals  brighten  or  emblaze  the  doors. 
But  ycongs-eyM  seraphims  around  him  glow, 
Aad  Merey  spreads  her  many-coioar*d  bow! 
Her  bow,  oompoe'd  of  new-created  light, 
Hov  sweetly  lambent  and  how  softly  bright! 
The  ncred  circle  of  embodied  rays 
The  cradle  crowns,  and  round  his  temples  plays. 
So  shines  the  rainbow  round  th'  eternal  throne 
To  ihade  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  One. 
By  turns  the  raby  bleeds  a  beam,  by  turns, 
Smiles  the  green  em*rald,  and  the  topaz  bums : 
The  Tsrious  opal  mingles  every  ray, 
Fsdes  into  faratness,  deepens  into  day : 
Piomiscuous  lustre  kindles  half  the  skies. 
Too  slippery  bright  for  keen  seraphic  eyes. 
The  venerable  three,  low-bending  down, 
Eitend  their  offsrbgs  and  the  Godhead  owtu 

MAG.  I. 

Fmm  eastern   realms,  where  first  the  in£snt 
sight 
Springs  into  day  and  streaks  the  fading  night, 
To  thee  we  bend,  before  the  morning  rise ; 
A  purer  morning  trembles  from  thy  eyes. 

MAG.  II. 

Is  Tain  the  Sun  with  light  his  orb  arrays, 
Our  sense  to  dazzle,  and  as  God  to  blaze; 
Through  his  transparent  fallacy  we  see, 
Aad  own  the  Sun  is  but  a. star  to  thee. 

MAG.  III. 

Thoo  spoOess  Essence  of  primeval  Light, 
Thy  vassals  owii>  and  wash  thy  Ethiops  white. 
Thy  cloud  of  sable  witnesses  adorn 
With  the  first  roses  of  thy  smiling  mom, 

MAG.  I. 

By  bsrdb  foretold  the  ripen*d  years  are  come, 
Gods  &I1  to  dost  and  oracles  are  dumb. 
Old  Ocean  mnrmnrs  from  his  oiizy  befl, 
"  A  maid  Ims  bom  a  son,  and  Pan  is  dead, 

MAG.  II. 
The  Nymphs,  their  flow*r-inwoven  tresses  tom»  - 
O'er  fountains  weep,  in  twilight  thickets  mourn. 
Long,  hollow  groans,  d#ep  sobs,  thick  screeches 
Bach  dnary  valley  and  each  shaded  hilh         [fill 

MAG.'III. 

Ko  more  shall  MeiAphian  timbrels  wake  the  mom, 
hu  ffloce  sh«U  Haouooii  lift  his  gilded  horiv 


From  hence  in  vain  shall  IMaeiiirti  rebel. 
Anubis  howls,  and  Meloeh  sinks  to  HelL 

MAG.  I. 

Here  lows  a  bull;  a  golden  gleam  adorns 
The  circling  honours  of  his  beamy  horns. 
He  safiely  lows,  nor  fears  the  holy  knife. 
No  sacrifice  from  hence^hall  drink  his  life. 

MAG.  II. 
Ye  gardens,  blush  with  never-fodiug  flow'rs. 
For  ever  smile,  ye  meads,  and  Mow,  ye  bow'rs: 
Bleat,  all  ye  hills,  be  whitenM,  all  ye  plains; 
O  Earth,  r^oice !  th'  Eternal  Sbepheid  reigns. 


Ye  lilies,,  dip  your  leaves  in  fiilling  snow. 
Ye  roses,  with  the  eastera-scarlet  glow. 
To  crown  the  God:  ye  angels,  baste  to  pour 
Your  rain  of  nectar,  and  your  starry  8how*r. 

MAG.  I.    Offers  goitL 
The  ore  of  India  ripens  into  gold. 
To  gild  thy  courts,  thy  temple  to  infold. 
Accept  thy  emblematic  gift;  again 
Satumian  years  revolve  a  golden  reign! 

MAG.  II.    Offers frankinoente. 

For  thee  Arabia's  happy  forests  rise, 
And  clouds  of  odours  sweetly  stain  the  skies. 
While  fragrant  wreaths  of  smoking  incense  roll. 
Receive  our  pray'rs,  the  iucense  of  the  soul ! 

MAG.  III.     Offers  nufrrh. 
The  weeping  myrrh  with  balmy  sorrow  flows. 
Thy  cup  to  sweeten  and  to  sooth  thy  woes : 
So  prophets  sing;  for  (human  and  divine) 
The  man  was  bora  to  grieve,  the  God  to  shine. 


Smile,  sacred  Inihnt,  smile :  thy  rosy  breast 
Excels  the  odours  of  the  spicy  East ; 
The  burnished  gold  is  dross  before  thy  eye. 
Thou  God  of  Sweetness,  God  of  Purity  1 

MAO.  II» 

Ye  planets,  unregarded  walk  the  skies. 
Your  Tories  lessen  as  his  glories  rise : 
His  radiant  word  with  gold  the  Sun  attires. 
The  Moon  illumes,  and  lights  the  starry  fim 

MAG.  m. 
Hail,  Lord  of  Nature,  hail !  To  thee  beloi^ 
My  song,  my  life^— I  give  my  life,  my  song : 
Walk  in  thy  light,  adore  thy  day  alone, 
Confess  thy  love,  and  pour  out  all  my  own. 


ON  MR.  POPJS>S  WORKS. 

WUITKN  BOOM  AFTEI^  UIS  DEATH. 

Mam  not  alone  hscth  end :  in  measur'd  time, 
(So  Heav'u  has  wiil'd)  together  with  their  snows 
The  everlasting  hills  shall  melt  away: 
This  solid  globe  dissolve  as  ductile  wax 
Befoi^  the  breath  of  Vulcan;  like  a  scroll 
Shrivel  th'  unfolded  curtains  of  the  sky^ 
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TOOMPSON'S  POEMS. 


Thy  planets,  Newton,  tamble  from  their  spheres. 
That  lead  hannonioas  on  their  mystic  fouimIs: 
The  Moon  be  perish'd  from  her  bloody  orb; 
The  Sun  himself,  in  liquid  rain,  rush 
And  deluge  with  destroying  flames  the  globe- 
Peace  then,  my  soul,  nor  grieve  that  Pope  is  dead. 

If  ere  the  tuneful  spirit,  sweetly  strong. 
Spontaneous  numbers,  teeming  in  my  breast. 
Enkindle;  O,  at  that  exalting  name. 
Be  favourable,  be  propitious  now. 
While,  in  the  gratitude  of  praise,  I  sing 
The  works  and  wonders  of  this  man  divine. 

I  tremble  while  I  write. — His  lisping  muse 
Surmounts  the  loftiest  efforts  of  my  age. 
What  wonder?  when  an  infant,  be  apply'd 
The  loud  Papinian '  trumpet  to  his  lips, 
Fir'd  by  a  sacred  Airy,  and  inspii'd 
With  all  the  god,  in  sounding  numbers  sung 
"  Fraternal  rage,  and  guilty  Thebes'  alarms." 

Sure  at  his  birth  (things  not  unknown  of  old) 
The  Graces  round  his  cradle  wove  the  dance. 
And  led  the  maze  of  harmony:  the  Nine, 
Prophetic  of  his  future  h6nours,  pour*d 
Plenteous,  upon  his  lips  Castalian  dews; 
And  attic  bees  their  golden  store  distill*d. 
The  soul  of  Homer,  sliding  from  its  star, 
Where,  radiant,  over  the  poetic  world 
It  rules  and  sheds  its  influence,  for  joy 
Shouted,  and  bless'd  the  birth:  the  sacred  choir 
Of  poets,  born  in  elder,  better  times, 
Enrapture,  catch'd  the  elevating  sound, 
A  nd  roU'd  the  glad*ning  news  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

0  listen  to  Alexis' >  tender  plaint! 

How  gently  rural !  without  coarseness,  plain; 
How  simple  in  his  elegance  of  grief! 
A  shepherd,  but  no  down.-    His  every  lay 
Sweet  as  the  early  pipe  along  the  dale. 
When  hawthorns  bud,  or  on  the  thymy  brow 
When  all  the  mountains  bleat,  and  valleys  sing. 
Soft  as  the  nightingale's  harmonious  woe; 
In  dewy  even-tide,  when  cowslips  drop 
Their  sleepy  heads,  and  languish  in  the  breeze. 

Imperial-  Windsor^ !  on  thy  brow  august. 
Superbly  gay,  exalt  thy  tow'ry  head ; 
(Much  prouder  of  his  verse  than  of  thy  stars) 
And  bid  thy  forests  dance,  and,  nodding,  wave 
A  verdant  testimony  of  thy  joy: 
A  native  Orphens  warbling  in  thy  shades. 

Next,  in  the  critic-chair  4  survey  him  thron'd. 
Imperial  in  his  art,  prescribing  laws 
Clear  from  the  knitted  brow,  and  squinted  sneer: 
Leam*d,  without  pedantry;  correctly  bold. 
And  regularly  easy.    Gentle,  now. 
As  rising  incense,  or  descending  dews. 
The  vari^i^ted  echo  of  his  theme: 
Now,  animated  flame  commands  the  soul 
To  glow  with  sacfQil  wonder.     Pointed  wit 
And  keen  discernment  form  the  certain  page. 

1  Translation  of  the  first  book  of  Statius's 
Thebais. 

*  Pastorals. 

3  Windsor  Forest    Mr.  Pope  bom  there. 

f  Essay  on  Criticism. 


Just,  as  the  Stagyrite;  as  Horace,  fret; 
As  Fabian,  clear;  and  as  Petronius'  gay. 

But  whence  those  peals  of  laughter  shake  tlie 
Of . decent  mirth^?     Am  I  in  Fairy-land?     tsides 
Young,  evanescent  forms,  before  my  eyes. 
Or  skim,  or  seem  to  skim;  thin  essences 
Offluidlight;  Zilph8,2:ilphids,Elves,a&d Gnomes; 
Genii  of  Rosicruce,  and  ladies'  gods!** 
And,  lo,  in  shining  trails,  Belinda's  hair. 
Bespangling  with  dishevell'd  beams  the  skies. 
Flames  o'er  the  night    Behind,  a  Satyr  grins 
And,  jocnnd  holds  a  glass,  reflecting,  fttir. 
Hoops,  crosses,  mattadores;  beaux,  shocks,  and 
Promiscuously  whimsical  and  gay.  [belles, 

Tassoni,  hiding  his  diminish'd  head,  [skulks. 

Droops  o'er  the  laughing  page;  while  Boileao 
With  blushes  cover'd,  low  beneath  the  desk. 

More  mournful  scenes  invite*.  The  milky  veia 
Of  amorous  grief  devolves  its  placid  wave 
Soft-streaming  o'er  the  soul,  in  weeping  woe 
And  tenderness  of  anguish.    While  we  read 
Th'  infectious  page,  we  sicken  into  love. 
And  languish  with  involuntary  fires. 
The  Zephyr,  panting  on  the  silken  buds 
Of  breathing  violets;  the  virgin's  sigh. 
Rosy  with  youth,  are  turbulent  and  rude. 
To  Sappho's  plaint,  and  Eloisa'S  moan. 

Heav'ns  what  a  flood  of  empyreal  day 
My  aching  eyes  involves !  A  Temple''  soars^ 
Rising  like  exhalations,  on  a  mount. 
And,  wide,  its  adamantine  valves  expands. 
Three  monumental  columns,  bright  in  air. 
Of  figur'd  gold,  the  centre  of  the  quire 
With  lustre  fill.    Pope  on  the  midmost  shines 
Betwixt  his  Homer  and  his  Horace  plac'd, 
Superior  by  the  hand  of  Justice.    Fame. 
With  all  her  mouths  th'  eternal  trumpet  sw^s. 
Exulting  at  his  name;  and,  grateful,  pours 
The  lofty  notes  of  never-dying  praise. 
Triumphant,  floating  on  the  wings  of  wind. 
Sweet  o'er  the  world:  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies 
Difiusive,  in  its  progress  wid'niog  still, 
"  Dear  to  the  Eartb,  and  grateful  to  the  sky.*' 
Fame  owes  him  more  than  e'er  she  can  repay: 
She  owes  her  very  temple  to  his  hands; 
like  Ilium  built;  by  hands  no  less  divine! 

Attention,  rouse  thyself!  the  mastei^  hand,. 
(The  master  of  our  souls!)  has  chang'd  the  key. 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  roar 
Tumultuous S.     Homer,  Homer  is  onr  own! 
And  Grecian  heroes  flame  in  British  lines. 
What  pomp  of  words !  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse ;  invigours  every  line; 
Astonishes,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 
In  transport  tost !  when  fierce  Achilles  raves. 
And  flashes,  like  a  comet,  o'er  the  field. 
To  wither  armies  with  his  martial  fVown; 
I  see  the  battle  rage;  I  hear  the  wheels 
Careering  with  their  brazen  orbs !    The  shout 
Of  nations  rolls  (the  labour  of  the  winds) — 
Full  on  my  ear,  and  shakes  my  inmost  sonl. 

^  Rjqpeofthe  Lock. 

*  Ovid's  Sappho   to  Phaon.    And  Eloise    to 
Abelard. 
'^  Temple  of  Fame.    •  Translation  of  Homer. 
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DocriplioD  never  could  lo  well  deceive : 
TIs  real!  Troy  is  here,  or  I  at  Troy 
Eojoy  the  war.    My  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
With  nnextinguish'd  violence  are  borne 
Above  the  world,  and  mingle  with  the  gods. 
Olympus  rings  with  amis!  the  firmament. 
Beneath  the  lightning  of  Minerva's  shield. 
Boms  to  the  centre:  rock  the  tow*rs  of  Heav'n. 
All  Nature  trembles !  save  the  throne  of  Jove ! — 
Have  mercy.  Pope,  and  kill  me  not  with  joy: 
'T  ia  tenfold  rage,  an  agony  of  bliss ! 
Be  less  a  god,  nor  force  me  to  adore. 

To  root  excesses  from  the  human-breast, 
Bdiold  a  beauteous  pile  of  Ethics  ri8e9; 
Sense,  the  foundation;  harmony,  the  walls; 
(The  I>oric  grave,  and  gay  Corinthian  joio'd) 
Where  SocFates  and  Horace  jointly  reign. 
Best  of  philosophers;  of  poets  too 
The  best!  He  teaches  thee  thyself  to  know: 
That  virtoe  is  the  noblest  gift  of  Heav'n: 
*'  And  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
O  hearken  to  the  moralist  polite ! 
Enter  his  school  of  tnitb;  where  Plato's  self 
Mi^  ptesMsh;  and  Tully  deign  to  knd  an  ear. 


e  him  waging  with  the  fools  of  rhyme 
A  wmnton,  harmless  war>o.    Dunce  after  dunce. 
Beaux,  doctors,  templars,  courtiers,  sophs  and  cits, 
CondcmnM  to  sufier  life.    The  motley  crtw. 
Emerging  from  Oblivion's  muddy  pool, 
Give  the  round  fece  to  view,  and  shameless  front 
Proudly  expose;  till  Laughter  have  her  fill. 

Bom  to  improve  the  age,  and  cheat  mankind 
Into  the  road  of  Honour!— Vice  again 
The  gilded  chariot  drives: — ^for  he  is  dead! 

I  saw  the  sable  barge,  along  his  Thames, 
In  slow  solemnity  beating  the  tide, 
Convey  his  sacred  dust! — Its  swans  expir'd, 
Wither'd  in  Twit'nam  bow'rs  the  laurel-bough; 
Silent  the  Muses  broke  their  idle  lyres: 
Th'  attendant  Graces  check'd  the  sprightly  dance. 
Their  arms  unlock'd,  and  catch'd  the  sUrting  tear. 
And  Viitue  for  her  lost  defender  mourn'dl 


EPITAPH  ON  MY  FATHER'. 


PAKUH  caroncH  of  brough,  Westmoreland. 

Dbak  to  the  wise  and  good  by  all  approv*d. 

The  joy  of  Virtue,  and  Heaven's  well-belov'd! 

His  life  inspii'd  with  every  better  art, 

A  learned  head,  clear  soul,  and  honest  heart. 

Each  science  chose  his  breast  her  favourite  scat. 

Each  language,  but  the  language  of  deceit. 

Severe  his  virtues,  yet  his  manners  kind» 

A  manly  form,  and  a  seraphic  mind. 

So  long  he  walk'd  in  Virtue's  even  road. 

In  him  at  length,  twas  natural  to  do  good. 

*  Ethic  Epistles.        ^°  Dunciad. 

»  Francis  Thompson,  B.  D.  senior  fellow  of 
ftueen*s  College,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Brough 
thirty-two  years.  He  departed  this  life  Aug.  31, 
ITJS,  aged  '70. 


Like  EdenS  his  old  age  (a  sabbath  rest!) 

Flow'd  without  noise,  yet  all  around  him  blest! 

His  patron,  Jesus!  with  no  titles  grac'd. 

But  that  best  title,  a  good  parish  priest 

Peace  with  his  ashes  dwell.    And,  mortals,  know. 

The  saint's  above ;  the  dust  alone  below. 

The  wise  and  good  shall  pay  their  tribute  here, 

The  modest  tribute  of  one  thought  and  tear; 

Then  pensive  sigh,  and  say,  "  To  me  be  given 

By  living  thus  on  Earth,  to  reign  in  Heaven." 


EPITAPH  ON  MY  MOTHERS 

IM  THE 
PARISH  CHURCH  OF  BROUGH,  WESTMORBLAJlOu 

Here  rests  a  pattern  of  the  female  life. 
The  woman,  friend,  the  mother,  and  the  wife. 
A  woman  form'd  by  Nature,  more  than  art. 
With  smiling  ease  to  gain  upon  the  heart 
A  friend  as  true  as  guardian-angels  are. 
Kindness  her  law,  humanity  her  care. 
A  mother  sweetly  tender,  justly  dear. 
Oh !  never  to  be  nam'd  without  a  tear. 
A  wife  of  every  social  charm  possest. 
Blessing  her  husbands* — in  her  husbands  blest 
Love  in  her  heart,  compassion  in  her  eye. 
Her  thoughts  as  humble,  as  her  virtues  high. 
Her  knowledge  useful,  nor  too  high,  nor  low. 
To  serve  her  Maker,  and  herself  to  know. 
Bom  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  rich  to  please. 
To  live  with  honour,  and  to  die  in  peace. 
So  foil  her  hope,  her  wishes  so  resigned. 
Her  life  so  blameless,  so  unstain'd  her  mind, 
Heav'n  smil'd  to  see,  and  gave  the  gracious  nod. 
Nor  longer  wou'd  detain  her  from  her  God. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

Ye  sacred  tomes,  be  my  unerring  guide. 
Dove-hearted  saints,  and  prophets  cagle-ey'd ! 
I  scorn  the  moral-fop,  and  ethic-sage. 
But  drink  in  truth  from  your  illumined  page: 
Like  Moses-bush  each  leaf  divinely  bright. 
Where  God  invests  himself  in  milder  light! 
Taught  by  your  doctrines  we  devoutly  rise. 
Faith  points  the  way,  and  Hope  unbars  the  skies. 
You  tune  our  passions,  teach  them  how  to  roll. 
And  sink  the  body  but  to  raise  the  soul; 
To  raise  it,  bear  it  to  mysterious  day. 
Nor  want  an  angel  to  direct  the  way ! 


ON  A  present  of 

THREE  ROSES  FROM  lANTHE. 

Three  roses  to  her  humble  slave 
The  mistress  of  the  Graces  gave : 

2  The  river  Jiden  runs  near  Brough. 

>  She  departed  this  life  October  35,  1737, 
aged  ^5. 

*  Her  former  husband  was  Jos.  Fisher,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Sueen's  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Brough 
and  arch-deacon  of  Carlisle;  by  whom  she  had 
no  children. 
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THOMPSON'S  POEMS. 


Three  rotes  of  an  eastern  hue, 
Sweet-swdling  with  ambrosial  dew. 
How  each,  with  glowing  pride,  displays 
The  riches  of  its  circling  rays! 
How  all,  in  sweet.abundance,  shed 
Perfumes,  that  might  revive  the  dead ! 
**  Now  tell  me,  fair  one,  if  jrou  know. 
Whence  these  balmy  spirits  flow  ? 
Whence  springs  this  modest  blush  of  light 
Which  charms  at  once  and  pains  the  sight?*' 

The  fair  one  knew,  but  wou*d  not  say. 
So  blnsh'd  and  smiling  went  her  way. 
Impatient,  next  the  Muse  1  call ; 
She  comes,  and  thus  would  answer  all. 

''  Fool,"  (and  I  suFe  deserved  the  name) 
"  Mark  well  the  beauties  of  the  dame. 
And  can  you  wonder  why  so  iair. 
And  why  so  sweet  the  roses  are  ? 
Her  cheek  with  living  purple  glows 
Which  blush'd  its  rays  on  every  rose; 
Her  breath  exhaled  a  sweeter  smell 
Than  fragrant  fields  of  asphodel; 
The  sparkling  spirit  in  her  eyes 
A  kindlier  influence  supplies 
Than  genial  suns  and  summer  skies. 
Now  can  you  wonder  why  so  fair. 
And  why  so  sweet  the  roses  are?** 
**  Hold,  tuneful  trifler,**  I  reply'd, 
*'  The  beauteous  cause  1  now  descry*d. 
Hold,  talk  no  more  of  summer  skies. 
Of  genial  snns  and — splendid  lies; 
Of  fragrant  fields  of  asphodel* 
And  brightest  rays  and  sweetest  smell; 
Whatever  poetry  can  paint. 
Or  Muse  can  utter — all  is  faint: 
Two  words  bad  better  all  exprest; — 
'  She  took  the  roses  from — her  breast*  *' 


CUPID  MISTAKEN. 

Vewub  whipt  Cupid  t*  other  day. 
For  having  lost  his  bow  and  quiver : 

For  be  bad  giv*n  them  both  away 
To  Stdla,  queen  of  Isis  river. 

"  Mamma !  you  wrong  me  while  yon  strike,** 
Cry'd  iweeping  Cupid,  "  for  1  vow, 

Stella  and  you  are  so  alike, 
I  thought  that  1  had  lent  them  you.** 


CX7PID  IN  LQVE; 

OR  STELLA  AMD  THE  WASP. 
AMACRBOimC. 

CuPil>  by  a  bee  was  stung, 
Lately;  since  Anacreon  sung: 
Venus,  with  a  smiling  eye, 
Laugh*d  to  hear  him  sob  and  sigh. 

Angry  Cupid  in  revenge, 
(Gods  their  shapes  at  pleasure  change) 
]n  the  form  of  wasp  or  bee, 
Stella!  fix'd  bis  sting  in  thee: 
Stella !  fiiirest  of  the  fair: 
Stella,  Venus*  dearest  care ! 


In  revenge  he  dealt  the  bloiT 
On  her  fevourite  below; 
In  revenge  of  smiling  eyes. 
Sweetest  emblems  of  the  skies  I 
'^  O  my  finger!'*  Stella  cry*d: 
Would  fbr  Stella  I  had  dy'd ! 
«  O  my  finger!**  thrice  she  cry*d9 
Thrice  for  SteUa  I'd  hav«  dy*d ! 
Stella!  fairest  of  the  fair; 
Stella,  Venus*  dearest  care! 
Venus,  red'ning  dropp*d  a  tear: 
— **  Here,  you  sirrah,  Cnpid,  here ! 
Dare  you  torture  like  a  foe, 
Stella,  my  bdov'd  below? 
Curst  revenge  on  smiling  eyes, 
Sweetest  emblems  of  the  skies  !** 
Cupid,  smit  with  Stella's  eye, 
Answer*d  Venus  with  a  sigh, 
**  Rather,  mamma,  pity  me; 
I  am  wounded  more  than  she.'* 


ON 


WRITING  LAURA'S  NAME  IN  THB  SNOW. 

TBIBSI8  AMD  DAMOK. 

THiaus. 

Wrt,  Damon,  write  yoo,  Laura's  name 
In  snowy  letters?  prithee,  say: 
Was  it  her  coldness  to  express. 
Or  show  thy  love  would  melt  away  ?* 
Or,  rather,  was  it  this  ?  Because 
When  she  is  nam'd  you  bum  and  glMT, 
Therefore  in  hopes  to  cool  your  breast 
You  writ  the  charflsef*s  name  in  snow? 


Thirsis,  since  ink  would  Mot  her  charms. 
In  snow  I  chose  her  name  to  write  ; 
Since  only  snow  like  her  is  pure. 
Is  soft  alone,  alone  is  white. 
Perhaps  the  air  her  name  may  fireeae»  . 
And  every  letter  grow  a  gem; 
Fit  characters  to  blaze  her  charms. 
And  owe  their  rays  to  SteUa*s  name. 
A  monarch  for  the  precious  name 
Might  then  with  half  his  kingdom  part. 
Despise  the  jewels  on  his  crown. 
To  wear  my  laura  near  his  heart. 

THUSIS. 

In  vain.    Behold  the  noontide  Sun 
Dissolves  it  with  his  amoroos  flame:*- 
The  liquid  syllables  are  lost: 
Now,  Damon,  where  is  Laura's  name? 

DAMON. 

Too  true:  yet  tho'  her  name  dissolves. 
The  shining  drops  shall  not  be  lost: 
Pll  drink  them  as  they  weep  away, 
And  still  her  name  shall  be  my  toast. 


EPILOGUE  TO  CATO. 

I^nken  hf  a  young  Gentleman  m  the  Chartteter  qf^ 
Marcia^  Stfore  a  prhate  AutUemce. 

Critics  affirm,  a  bookish,  clownish  race^ 
(I  wish  they  durst  afflim  it  to  my  face) 
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HhMi  love  in  tragedies  hftf  nought  to  do: 
Ladies,  if  eo,  what  would  they  make  of  you  ? 
Why,  Bake  yoa  useless,  nameless,  harmless  tUfigs: 
How  fiOse  their  doctrine,  I  appeal  to— Ungs ; 
Appeal  to  Airic,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome: 
And,  fiuth,  we  need  not  go^^-so  har  from  home. 
For  US  the  lover  boms  and  Meeds  and  dies, 
I  &acy  we  have  comets  in  our  eyes; 
And  they,  you  know,  mt — signs  of  tragedies. 
Thanks  to  my  start,  or,  rather,  to  my  fece, 
SeraproDias  perish^  for  that  very  case.        [der'. 
The  boistYoui  wretch  bawl*d  out  for  peals  of  thun- 
Because  lie  could  not  force  me— to  come  under. 
Laid!  how  I  tremble  at  the  narrow  scape; 
Which  «f  yon  would  not-4remble— at  a  rape? 
However  that  be,  this  play  will  plainly  prove. 
That  liherty  is  not  so  sweet  as  love. 
Think,  ladies,  think  what  fimcies  fill'd  my  head. 
To  find  tfae  living  Jnba  for  the  dead ! 
Tbo*  much  be  sufier'd  on  my  &tber*s  side, 
I'll  make  him  cry,  ere  long,  <*  I'm  satisfied  !*» 
For  I  shaO  prove  a  mighty— loving  bride. 
Alt  now,  to  make  an  end  of  female  speeches, 
ril  quit  my  petticoats  to— wear  the  breeches. 

[ibou  oui  ad  eomet  m  ia  Air  m^  gtmu 
We  have  coang'd  the  scene:  for  gravity  becooiet 
A  tragedy,  as  hearses  sable  plumes. 
His  country's  lather  you  have  seen,  to-night, 
Uofoftnnately  great,  and  sternly  right 
Fair  Liberty,  by  impious  power  oj^rest. 
Found  no  asylum  but  her  Cato*s  breast: 
Thither,  as  to  a  temple,  she  retir'd. 
And  when  he  plung'd  the  dagger  she  expir'd. ' 
1/  Liberty  revive  at  Cato's  name, 
And  British  bosoms  catch  the  Human  flame: 
If  hoary  villains  rouse  your  honest  ire. 
And  patriot-youths  with  love  of  freedom  fire. 
If  Lucia's  grief  your  graceful  pity  move, 
And  Biarcia  teach  the  virgins  virtuous  love, 
Yonll  own,  ev^  in  this  methodising  age. 
The  mildest  school  of  morals — is  the  stage. 
To  yon,  the  polish'd  judges  of  our  cause, 
Whose  amilesarehonour,  and  whose  nods  applause, 
Humble  we  bend :  encourage  arts  tike  these; 
For  tfao^  the  actors  faii'd— they  strove  to  please. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  your  favours  of  this  night 
May  warm  us  like  young  Marcus  self  to  fight, 
like  Cato  to  defend,  like  Addison  to  write. 


THE  H^PpyUFE, 

A  BOOK,  a  friend,  a  song,  a  glass, 
A  chaste,  yet  laughter-loving  lass, 
To  mortals  various  joys  impart, 
Inform  the  sense,  and  warm  the  heart. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who,  careless,  laid. 
Beneath  a  kind^mbow>riDg  shade. 
With  rosy  wreaths  their  temples  crowq. 
In  rosy  wine  their  sorrows  drown. 

Mean  while  the  Muses  wake  the  lyre. 
The  Graces  modest  mirth  inspire, 
Good-natBf'd  humour,  harmless  wit; 
WelUemper'd  joys,  nor  grave,  nor  light. 


r\ct  4,  Scene  9. 


Let  sacred  Venus  with  her  heir. 
And  dear  lanthe  too  be  there. 
Music  and  wine  in  concert  move 
With  beauty,  and  refining  love. 

There  Peace  shall  spread  her  dove-like  wing. 
And  bid  her  olives  round  us  spring. 
There  Truth  shall  reign,  a  sacred  guest ! 
And  Innocence,  to  crown  the  rest. 


le,  ambition,  riches,  toys. 
And  splendid  cares,  and  guilty  joys.— 
Oive  ipe  a  book,  a  friend,  a  glass. 
And  a  chaste,  laughter-loving  lass.' 


THE  WEDDING  MORN. 

A  DREAM. 

TwAS  mom:  but  Theron  still  his  pillow  prest: 
(His  Aonabella's  charms  improv*d  his  rest.) 
An  angel  form,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Descending  blest,  or  seem'd  to  bless  his  eyes; 
White  from  her  breast  a  dazzling  vestment  rolPd^ 
With  stars  bespangled  and  cetesUal  gold. 
She  mov'd,  and  odours,  wide,  the  circuit  fiU*d; 
She  spake,  and  honey  from  her  lips  distill'd. 
"  Behold,  illustrious  comes,  to  bless  thy  arms. 
Thy  Annabella,  breathing  love  and  charms ! 
O  melting  mildness,  undissembled  truth ! 
Fair  floWr  of  age,  yet  blushing  bloom  of  youth ! 
Fair  without  art,  without  design  admir'd, 
Prais'd  by  the  good,  and  by  the  wise  desir^l. 
By  Art  and  Nature  taught  and  form'd  to  please, 
With  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of  ease. 
In  public  courteous— for  no  private  end; 
At  home — a  servant;  and  abroad — a  friend. 
Her  gentle  manners,  unaffected  grace, 
And  animated  sweetness  of  her  &ce. 
Her  fisultless  form,  by  decency  refined. 
And  bright,  unsullied  sanctity  of  mind. 
The  christian  Graces  breathing  in  her  breast, 
Hen«i«whole  shall  teach  thee  to  be  more  than  blest. 

« 'Tis  Virtue's  ray  that  points  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  face  is  beauteous,  for  her  soul  is  wise. 
As  from  the  Sun  refolgeot  glories  roU, 
Which  feed  the  starry  host  and  fire  the  pole. 
So  stream  upon  her  face  the  beauties  of  her  soul. 
Tho'  the  dove's  languish  melts  i;ipon  her  eye, 
^nd  her  cheeks  mantle  with  the  eastern  sky, 
When  seventy  on  her  temples  sheds  its  snow. 
Dim  grow  her  eyes  and  cheeks  forget  to  glow,    ' 
Good-nature  shall  the  purple  loss  supply. 
Good-sense  shine  brighter  than  the  sparkliog  eye: 
In  beauteous  order  round  and  round  shaU  move. 
Love  coolM  by  reason,  reason  warm'd  by  love. 

*'  Receive  Heaven's k indest  blessing !  A nd  regard 
This  blessing  as  thy  virtue's  best  reward. 
When  Beauty  wakes  her  fairest  forms  to  charm. 
When  Music  all  her  pow'rs  of  sound  to  warm, 
Her  golden  floods  when  wanton  Freedom  rolls. 
And  Plenty  pours  herself  intot)ur  bowls ; 
When  with  tumultuous  throbs  our  pulses  beat, 
And  dubious  Beason  totters  on  her  seat. 
The  youth  how  steady,  how  resolved  the  guide 
Which  stems  the  full  luxuriant,  pleasioK  tide ! 
For  these,  and  virtues  such  as  these  is  given 
Thy  Annnbella !    O  belovM  of  Hcar'u  !•-« 
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THOMPSON?  TOEVS. 


Hail  Marriage!  erertasting  be  thy  reign! 
The  chain  of  being  is  thy  golden  chain. 
From  hence  mankind,  a  growing  race  depend. 
Began  with  Nature,  shall  with  Mature  end. 
Tlie  mists,  which  stain'd  thy  lustre,  break  away, 
In  glory  lessen,  and  refine  to  day: 
No  more  the  jest  of  wits,  of  fools  the  scorn, 
Which  God  made  sacred,  and  which  priests  adorn, 

"  Ascend  the  bed,  while  genial  Nature  pours 
Het  balmy  blessings  round  and  nectar-show'rs. 
And  lo !  the  future  opens  on  my  eyes, 
I  see  soft  buds,  and  smiling  flow'rs  arise: 
The  human  blossoms  every  charm  display,. 
Vnfbld  their  sweets,  and  beautify  the  day. 
The  tether's  virtues  in  tlie  sons  combine; 
The  mother's  graces  in  the  daughters  shine. 
So  where  an  angel  spreads  his  dove-like  wing 
Young  laurels  sprout,  and  tender  myrtles  spring; 
Sweet  dews  descending  consecrate  the  ground. 
And  open  a  new  Paradise  around  I 
1  see  f-^But  here  the  scene  which  blaz'd  b^ind 
Her  fancy  dazzled,  and  dissolved  his  mind. 
He  woke:  yet  still  he  thinks  he  sees  and  hears; 
TiU  real  sounds  salutes  his  ravish'd  ears: 
"  —Arise !  the  bride  invites  thee  to  be  blest?** 
He  rose. — But  silence  only  speaks  the  rest. 


AN  HYMN  TO  MAY. 


•»Nunc  formosissimus  annus.        Virg. 


PREFACE. 

As  Spenser  is  the  most  descriptive  and  florid  of 
all  our  English  writers,  I  attempted  to  imitate  his 
manner  in  the  following  vernal  poem.  I  have 
been  very  sparing  of  the  antiquated  words,  which 
are  too  frequent  in  most  of  the  imitations  of  this 
author;  however,  I  have  introduced  a  few  here 
and  there,  which  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  where  they  occur.  Shakspeare  is  the 
poet  of  Nature,  in  adapting  the  affections  and 
passions  to  his  characters;  and  Spenser  in  de- 
scribing her  delightful  scenes  and  rural  beauties. 
His  lines  are  most  musically  sweet ;  and  his  de- 
scriptions most  delicately  abundant,  even  to  a 
wantonness  of  painting:  but  still  it  is  the  music 
and  painting  of  Nature.  We  find  no  ambitious  or- 
naments, or  epigrammatical  turns,  in  his  writings, 
but  a  beautiful  simplicity ;  which  pleases  far  above 
the  glitter  of  pointed  wit.  I  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  affectation  of  the  one,  without  any  hopes  of 
attaining  the  graces  of  the  other  kind  of  writing. 

Te  sequor,  O  nostre  gentis  decus !  inque  tuis 

nunc 
Fixa  pedum  pono  pressis  vestigia  signis : 
Kon  it^  certandi  cupidus,  quam  propter  amorem 
Sudd  te  imitari  aveo:   Suid  enim  contendat 

hirundo 
Cycnis?—  Lucretius. 

A  modem  writer  has,  I  know,  objected  against 
running  the  verse  into  alternate  and  stanza:  but 
Mr.  Prior's  authority  is  sufficient  for  me,  who  ob- 
si*rves  that  it  allows  a  greater  variety,  and  still 
preserves  the  dignity  of  the  verse.  As  J  professed 


myself  in  this  canto  to  take  ^lenser  lor  my  model, 
I  chose  the  stanza;  which  I  think  adds  both  a 
sweetness  and  solemnity  at  the  same  time  to  sub- 
jects  of  this  rural  and  flowery  nature.  The  most 
descriptive  of  our  old  poets  have  always  used  it 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Fairfax,  and  even  long 
after  bim.  I  followed  Fletcher's  measure  in  bis 
Purple  Island;  a  poem  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
twelve  cantos,  in  quarto,  scarce  heard  of  in  this 
age,  yet  the  best  in  the  allegorical  way,  (next  to 
the  Fairy  2ueen)  in  the  English  language.  The 
Alexandrine  line,  I  think,  is  peculiarly  graceful  at 
the  end,  and  is  an  improvement  on  Shakqieare's 
Vem»  and  Adonis.  After  all,  Spenser's  hymns 
will  excuse  me  for  using  this  measure ;  and  Sea- 
liger  in  the  third  book  of  bis  Poetics,  teUs  us, 
(^m  Dydimus)  that  the  hymns  of  the  Athenians 
wtfre  sung  to  the  lyre,  the  pipe,  or  some  musical 
instrument:  and  this,  of  all  other  kinds  of  verse 
is,  certamly,  lyrical.  But  enough  of  the  stanza: 
for  (as  sir  William  Daveniint  observes  in  his  ad- 
mirable preface  to  Gondibert)  numbers  in  verse, 
like  distinct  kinds  of  music,  are  composed  to  the 
uncertain  and  different  taste  of  aeveral  ears.  I 
hope  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  describing 
the  beauties,  the  pleasures,  and  the  loves  of  the 
season  in  too  tender  or  too  florid  a  manaer.  The 
natui«  of  the  subject  required  a  luxuriousness  of 
versification,  and  a  softness  of  sentiment;  but 
they  are  pure  and  chaste  at  the  same  time: 
otherwise  this  canto  had  neither  been  ever  written, 
or  offered  to  the  public.  If  the  sentiments  and 
verse  be  florid  and  tender,  1  shall  excuse  mysetf 
in  the  words  of  Virgil  (though  not  in  his  sense). 

—Nunc  mollissima  fandi 
Temporal 


ARGUMENT.  , 
Subject  proposed.  Invocation  of  May.  Inscrip- 
tion of  her:  her  operations  on  nature.  Bounty 
recommended;  in  particular  at  this  season. 
Vernal  apostrophe.  Love  the  ruling  passion 
in  May.  The  celebration  of  Venus,  her  birth- 
day in  this  month.  Rural  retirement  in  spring. 
Conclusion. 


Ethereal  daughter  of  the  lusty  Spring, 

And  sweet  Favonius,  ever-gentle  May ! 

Shall  I,  uublam'd,  presume  of  thee  to  sing. 

And  with  thy  living  colours  gild  my  lay? 

Thy  genial  spirit  mantles  in  my  brain ; 

My  numbers  languish  in  a  softer  vein : 

I  pant,  too  emulous,  to  flow  in  Spenser's  strain* 

Say,  mild  Aurora  of  the  blooming  year, 

With  storms  when  winter  blackens  Nature's  fiice^ 

When  whiriing  winds  the  howling  forest  teai-. 

And  shake  the  solid  mountains  from  their  base: 

Say,  what  refulgent  chambers  of  the  sky 

Veil  thy  beloved  glories  from  the  eye,  [dren  die? 

For  whiqfa  the  nations  pine,  and  Earth's  foir  chil- 

Where  Leda's  twins',  forth  from  their  diamond 

towV, 
Alternate,  o'er  the  night  their  beams  divide; 
In  light  embosom'd,  hnippy,  and  secure 
From  winter-rage,  thou  chooseat  to  abide. 

I  Castor  and  PoUaxt 
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Blot  residence !  For,  there,  as  poets  tell. 
The  powers  of  poetry  and  wisdom^  dwell; 
ApoUo  wakes  the  arts;  the  Muses  strike  the  shelL 

Certes'  o'er  Rhedicyna's  laard*d  mead, 

(Pot  ever  spread,  ye  laurels,  green  and  new !) 

The  brother-stars  their  gracious  nurture  shed, 

Aod  secret  blessings  of  poetic-dew. 

Tbey  bathe  their  horses  in  the  learned  flood. 

With  flame  recruited  for  th'  etherial  road; 

And  deem  fair  Isis'  swans  ^  fair  as  their  feither-god. 

No  sooner  April,  trim'd  with  giriands^  gay,  .. 

Rains  fragrance  o'er  the  worid,and  kindly  show'rs; 

Bat,  in  the  easteni-pride  of  beauty.  May, 

To  gladden  Earth,  forsakes  her  beav'nly  bow*rs. 

Restoring  Nature  from  lier  palsy'd  state. 

April,  retire;  ne^  longer.  Nature,  wait: 

S>m  may  she  issue  from  the  Morning's  golden  gate. 

Come,  bounteous  May !  in  fulness  of  thy  might. 
Lead  briskly  on  the  mirth-infusing  Hours, 
All-recent  from  the  bosom  of  delight. 
With  nectar  nurtnr'd;  and  involved  in  flow'rs: 
By  Spring's  sweet  blush,by  Nature's teemingwomb; 
By  Hebe's  dimply  smile,  by  Flora's  bloom; 
By  Venus'-self  (for  Venus'-self  demands  thee) 
come ! 

By  the  warm  sighs,  in  dewy  even-tide,  . 
Of  melting  maidens,  in  the  wood-bind-groves. 
To  pity  loos4^*d,  softea'd  down  from  pride  j 
By  billing  turtles, and  by  cooing  doves; 
By  the  youth's  plainiogs  stealing  on  the  air, 
(  For  youths  will  plain,  tho>  yielding  be  the  &ir) 
Hither,  to  bless  the  maidens  and  the  youths,  re- 
pair. 

With  dew  bespangled,  by  the  hawthorn-bods, 
With  fxeshnesB  breathing,  by  the  daisy'd  plains. 
By  the  miz'd  music  of  the  warbling  woods, 
And  jovial  roundelays''  of  nymphs  and  swains; 
In  thy  lull  energy,  and  rich  array, 
Bdigfat  of  F^rth  and  Heav'n  !  O  blessed  May ! 
From  Heav'n  descend  to  Earth:  on  Earth  vouch- 
safe to  stay. 

She  ooooes!— A  silken  camos^  emral'd-green. 
Gracefully  loose,  adown  her  shoulders  flows, 
(Fit  to  enfold  the  limbs  of  Paphos'  queen) 
And  with  the  labours  of  the  needle  glows, 
Purfled  9  by  Nature's  hand !     The  amorous  A4r 
Aod  musky-western  Breeze?  faitt  repair. 
Her  mantle  proud  to  swell,  and  wanton  with  her 
hair. 

Her  hair  (but  rather  threads  of  light  it  seems) 
With  the  gay  honours  of  the  Spring  eutwin'd, 
Copious,  unbound,  in  nectar'd  ringlets  streams. 
Floats  glitt'ring  on  the  Son,  and  scents  the  wind, 

*  The  Gemini  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
leamed  men.  See  Pontanus  in  his  beautiful 
poem  called  Urania.     Lib.  S.     De  Geminis. 

*  Surely,  certainly.     Ibid. -Rhedioyna, 

flwr.  Oxford. 

*  Jupiter  deceived  Leda  in  the  shape  of  a  swan 
MS  ^he  wag  bathing'  herself  in  the  river  Eurotas. 

*  Garlands.        *  Nor.        ''  Songs. 

*  A  light  gown,        ^  Flourished  with  a  needle. 

TOU  XV. 


Love-sick  with  odours  ! — ^Now  to  order  roird. 
It  melts  upon  her  bosom's  dainty  mould, 
Or,  curiing  round  her  waist,  disparts  its  wavy 
gold.  . 

Young-cifcling  roses,  blushing,  round  them  throw 
The  sweet  abundance  of  their  purple  rays. 
And  lilies,  dip'd  in  fragrance,  freshly  blow, 
With  blended  beauties,  in  her  angel-foce 
The  humid  radiance  beaming  from  her  eyes 
The  air  and  seas  illumes,  the  earth  and  skies ; 
And  open,  where  she  smiles,  the  sweets  of  Para- 
dise. 

On  Zephyr's  wing  the  laughing  goddess  view. 
Distilling  balm.     She  cleaves  the  buxom  Air, 
Attended  by  the  silver-footed  Dew, 
The  ravages  of  Winter  to  repain. 
She  gives  her  naked  bosom  to  the  Gales, 
Her  naked  bosom  down  the  ether  sails; 
Her  bosom  breathes  delight;  her  breath  the  Spring 
exhales. 

All  as  the  phenix,  in  Arabian  skies, 
New-bumish'd  from  his  spicy  funeral  pyres. 
At  lai^,  in  roseal^  undulation,  flies; 
His  plumage  dazzles  and  the  gazer  tires; 
Around  their  king  the  plumy  nations  wait. 
Attend  his  triumph,  and  augment  his  state : 
He  tow'ring,  claps  his  wings,  and  wins  tli'  ethe- 
real height 

So  round  this  phenix  of  the  gawdy  year 

A  thousand,  nay  ten  thou.«and  Sports  and  Smiles, 

Fluttering  in  i^old,  along  the  hemisphere, 

Her  praises  chant;  her  praises  glad  the  isles. 

Congous  of  her  approach  (to  deck  her  bowers) 

Earth  from  her  fruitful  lap  and  bosom  pours 

A  waste  of  springing  sweets,  and  voluntary  flow'rs. 

Narcissus'  fair,  in  snowy  velvet  gown'd; 
Ah  foolish!  still  to  love  the  fountain-brim: 
Sweet  Hyacinth  3,  by  Phoebus  erst^  bemoan'd^ 
And  tulip,  flaring  in  her  powder'd  trim, 
Whate'er,  Armida  ^  in  thy  gardens  blew ; 
Whate'er  the  Sun  inhales,  or  sips  the  devi; 
Whatever  compose  the  chaplet  on  laathe's  brow. 

1  Pliny  tells  u?,  tib.  11,  that  the  phenix  is 
about  the  bigness  of  an  eagle:  the  feathers  round 
the  neck  shining  like  gold,  the  body  of  a  purple 
colour,  th^  tail  blue  with  feathers  resembling 
roses.  See  Claudian's  fine  poem  on  that  subject, 
and  Marcellus  Donatus,  who  has  a  short  disser- 
tation qn  the  phenix  in  his  Observations  on  Ta^ 
citus.  Aiinal.  Lib.  6.  Westley  on  Job,  and  sir 
Tho.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

3  A  beautiful  youth  who,  beholding  his  face  in 
a  fountain,  fell  in  love  with  himself,  and  pining 
away  was  changed  into  a  flower,  which  bears  his 
name.    See  Ovid.  Metamorph.  Lib.  3. 

3  Beloved  and  turned  into  a  flower  by  Apollo. 
See  the  story  in  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  10.  There  is 
likewise  a  curious  dialogic  in  Lucian  betwixt 
Mercury  and  Apollo  on  this  subject.  Servius  in 
his  Notes  on  Virgil's  second  Bucolic  t^kes  the 
hyacinth  to  be  the  vaccinium  of  the  Latins, 
bearing  some  similitude  with  the  i^ame^ 

*  Fonoerly:  lon^  ago, 

5  9ee  Tasso's  11  Goffredo.  Canto  16^ 
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He  who  luitaz'd^  can  waiider  o^er  ber  &ce. 
May  gain  upon  the  lolar-bUze  at  .noon  t*- 
What  more  than  female  sweetnets,  and  a  grace 
Peculiar!  save,  lanthe,  thine  alone. 
Ineffable  effusion  of  the  day ! 
So  Tery  much  the  same,  that  lovers  say. 
May  is  lanthe;  or  the  dear  lanthe,  May. 

So  far  as  doth  the  haibinger  of  day 
The  lesser  lamps  of  night  in  sheen  7  excel ; 
So  &r  in  sweetness  and  in  beauty  May 
.  Above  all  other  months  doth  bear  the  belt 
So  &r  as  May  doth  other  months  exceed, 
So  far  in  virtue  and  in  goodlihead^, 
Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the  meed'. 

Welcome!  as  to  a  youthful  poet,  wine. 
To  fire  his  &ncy,  and  eularge  his  soul : 
He  weaves  the  lanrel-chaplet  with  the  vine. 
And  grows  immortal  as  he  drains  the  bowl. 
Welcome!  as  beauty  to  the  lovesick  swain. 
For  which  he  long  had  sigh'd,  but  sigh*d  in  vain ; 
He  darts  into  her  arms;  quick-vanishes  his  pain. 

The  drowsy  elements,  arousM  by  thee. 

Roll  to  harmonious  measures,  active  all! 

Eartbi  water,  air,  and  fire,  withfeeling  glee. 

Exult  to  cel^rate  thy  festival. 

Fire  glows  intenser;  softer,  blows  the  air; 

More  smooth  the  waters  flow;  earth  smiles  more 

fair: 
Earthy  water,  air  and  fire,  thy  glad'ning  impulse 

share. 

What  boundless  tides  of  splendour  o'er  the  skies. 
Overflowing  brightness !  stream  their  goiden  rays ! 
Heaven*s  azure  kindles  with  the  varying  dies, 
Keflects  the  glory,  and  returns  the  blaze. 
Air  whitens;  wide  the  tracts  of  ether  been 
With  colours  damask'd  rich,  and  goodly  sheen. 
And  all  above,  is  blue;  and  all  below  is  green. 

At  thy  approach,  the  wild  waves*  loud  uproar. 
And  foamy  surges  of  the  mad^ning  main, 
Forget  to  hieave  their  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Diffiis'd  into  the  levelof  the  plain. 
For  thee,  the  halcyon  builds  her  summei's-nest; 
For  thee,  the  Ocean  smooths  her  troubled  breast. 
Gay  from  thy  placid  smiles,  in  thy  own  puii)Ie 
drest 

Have  ye  not  seen,  in  gentle  even-tide. 
When  Jupiter  the  Earth  bath  richly  showered. 
Striding  the  clouds,  a  bow  dispreddeu  >  wide 
As  if  with  light  inwove,  and  gaily  flower'd 
With  bright  variety  of  blemling  dies  ? 
White,  purple,  yellow  melt  along  the  skies, 
Alternate  colours  sink,  alternate  colours  rise. 

The  Earth's  embroidery  then  have  ye  cy»d. 
And  smile  of  blossoms,  yellow,  purple,  white; 
Their  vemal-tinctur'd  leaves,  luxurious,  dy»d 
In  Flora's  liv'ry,  painted  by  the  light 
Light's  painted  children  in  the  breezes  pUty, 
Lay  out  their  dewy  bosoms  to  the  ray, 
Their  soft  enamel  spread,  and  beautify  the  day. 


6  Undazzled. 
•  Beauty. 
;  Spread. 


9  Brightness. 
9  Prize. 


Shining. 


From  the  wide  altar  of  the  foodfiil  Earth      [roll; 
The  flow'rs,  the  herbs,  the  plants,  their  Inoenae 
The  orchards  swell  the  ruby-tinctar*d  birth; 
The  vermil-gardens  breath  the  spicy  soul. 
Grateful  to  May,  ihe  nectar-spirit  flies. 
The  wafted  clouds  of  lavish'd  odours  rise. 
The  Zepbjrv's  balmy  burthen,  worthy  of  the  akies. 

The  bee,  the  golden  daughter  of  the  Spring, 
From  mead  to  mead,  in  wanton  labour,  roves. 
And  loads  its  little  thigh,  or  gilds  its  wing 
With  all  the  essence  of  the  flushing  groves : 
Extracts  the  aromatic  soul  of  flowers. 
And,  humming  in  delight,  its  waxen  bow'rs 
Fills  with  the  losdous  spoils,  and  lives  ambrosial- 
hours. 

Touch'd  by  thee.  May,  the  flocks  and  lusty  droves 
That  low  in  pastures,  or  on  mountains  bleat. 
Revive  their  firolics  and  renew  their  loves. 
Stung  to  the  marrow  with  a  generous  heat. 
The  stately  courser,  bounding  o'er  the  plain. 
Shakes  to  the  winds  the  honours  of  his  mane, 
(High-arch'd  his  neck)  and,  snufling,  hopes  the 
dappled  train. 

The  aereal  songsters  sooth  the  Usfning  grores: 
The  mellow  thrush,  the  ouzle  *  sweetly  thrill. 
And  little  linnet  celebrate  their  loves 
In  hawthorn  valley,  or  on  tufted  hill; 
The  soaring  laric,  the  lowly  nightingale, 
A  thorn  her  pillow,  trills  her  doleful  tale. 
And  melancholy  music  dies  along  the  dale. 

This  gay  .exuberance  of  gorgeous  Spring, 
The  gilded  mountain,  and  the  herbag'd  vale. 
The  woods  that  blossom,  and  the  birds  that  sing. 
The  murmuring  fountain  and  the  breathing  dale: 
The  dale,  the  fountains,  birds  and  woods  delight. 
The  vales,  the  mountains  and  the  Spring  invite, 
YetunadomM  by  May,  no  longer  charm  the  sight. 

When  Nature  laughs  around,  shall  man  alone. 
Thy  image,  hang  (ah  me!)  the  sickly  head? 
When  Nature  sings,  shall  Nature's  glory  groan. 
And  languish  for  the  pittance  poor  of  bread ! 
O  may  the  man  that  shall  his  image  scorn. 
Alive,  be  ground  with  hunger,  most  forlorn. 
Die  unaneU'd  ^,  and  dead,  by  dogs  and  kites  be  torn. 

Curs'd  may  he  be  (as  if  he  were  not  so.) 
Nay  doubly  curs'd  be  such  a  breast  of  steel. 
Which  never  melted  at  another's  woe. 
Nor  tenderness  of  bowels  knew  to  feel. 
His  heart  is  black  as  Hell,  in  flowing  store 
Who  hears  the  needy  crying  at  his  door, 
Who  hears  them  cry,   ne  recks*;    but  saflfen 
them  be  poor. 

But  blest,  O  more  than  ddhbly  blest  be  he ! 
Let  honour  crown  him  and  eternal  rest. 
Whose  bosom,.the  sweet  fount  of  charity. 
Flows  out  to  noursle  5  innocence  distrest. 
His  ear  is  open  to  the  widow's  cries. 
His  hand  the  orphan's  cheek  of  sorrow  drys; 
Like  Mercy's  self  he  looks  on  want  with  Pity's 
eyes. 

«  Blackbird.        3  Without  a  funeral  knelL 
*  Nor  is  concerned.        ^  Jo  nurse. 
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lo  this  Uest  tettom  pregnant  with  delight, 

Ne*  my  the  boading  ourl  with  screeches  wound 

The  solenin  sileooe  of  the  quiet  night, 

Ne  croakiog  iBTen,  with  unhallow'd  sound, 

Ne  damned  ghost  affray''  with  deadly  yell 

The  raking  h>ver.  raised  by  mighty  spell, 

T»  pale  the  stars,  till  Hesper  shin«  it  back  to  Hell. 

Se  witches  rifle  gfbibets,  by  the  Moon,  - 

(With  honoor  winking,  tremblmg  all  with  fear) 

Of  nany  a  dinking  chain,  and  cankered  bone: 

Nor  imp  in  Tisionary  shape  appear. 

To  blast  the  thriTing  verdure  of  the  plain ; 

Ne  kt  hobgoblin,  ne  the  ponk,  profane  [ing  brain. 

With  i»hadiowy  glare  the  light,  and  Bwd  the  burst- 

Yrt  &ny..«hes  (so  ancient  custom's  will*) 

TV  green-gown'd  fairy  elves,  by  starry  sheen  ^, 

Kjj  gambol  or  in  valley  or  on  hill, 

A!)d  leave  their  footsteps  on  the  circled  green. 

Fdl  iigfatiy  trip  it,  dapper  Mab,  around ; 

Full  fatOj  \  Ob^n,  thou,  o'er  grass-tuif  bound : 

Xab  bnulies  off  no  dew-drops,  Ob'ron  prints  no 


V'  bfoody  raaKmrs  violate  the  ear, 

Of  ^'ities  aacfc'd,  and  kingdoms  desolate. 

With  plague  or  sword,  with  pestilence  or  war ; 

Ke  ruefb]  murder  stain  thy  era-date ; 

» ^htmfiff  Calumny,  for  fell  despight. 

The  ibaiest  fiend  that  e*er  blasphein'd  the  light, 

it  loniy  lady  tail,  nor  grin  at  courteous  knight 

Kt  vailing  in  our  streets  nor  ^elds  be  heard, 
y*-  voice  of  Misery  assault  the  heart ; 
V  btherieas  fhjm  table  be  debar'd ; 
Xe  pitei^B  tear  frooi  eye  of  Sorrow  start ; 
Bat  Pleaty,  poor  thyself  into  the  bowl 
Of  bwwty-head;  may  never  Want  control 
T.at  food,  good-honest  man,  who*  feeds  the  &- 
nuih'dsool. 

^^  let  the  trumpet's  martial  thunders  sleep ; 

TV  viol  wake  alone,  and  tender  flute : 

Tae  Phrygian  lyre  with  sprightly  fingers  sweep, 

Aad,  Erato,  dinoive  the  Lydian-lote. 

Yet  Cbd  frets,  and  bums  with  honest  pain, 

T«  maze  and  animate  the  martial  strain, 

Wkite  British  banners  flame  o'er  many  a  purpled 


T^  tiampet  sleeps,  but  soon  for  thee  shall  wake, 
lii'tii.TO  chirf!  to- sound  thy  mighty  name, 
•  ^aroh'd  from  the  malice  of  Lethean-lake) 
TrciBiriiaot-swelliag  from  the  mouth  of  Fame. 
Bleaa  vhile,  disdain  not  '(so  the  virgins  pray) 
Taa  n^-crown,  with  myrtle  wove  and  bay ; 
( Too  hnniUe  crown  1  ween)  the  offering  of  May. 

*  Nor.  •»  Affright 

*  The  Lannria,  or  rites  sacred  to  the  Lemures, 
*^^  oriebrated  by  the  Romans  in  May.  See 
^>ril  Fast.  K  5.  Abe.  They  imagined  the  Lemures 

»  Eafttih,  fiuries)  to  be  like  ghosts  of  deceased 
P*naas:  but  our  traditional  accoifnts  are  very 
^'Ait«t  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  &iries. 
*a^«peaes  Midsummer's  Night*s  Dream,  Dray- 
twvi'i  Pairy  Tale,  and  a  celebrated  old  ballad,  are 
•■'•ai  |au«s  in  their  kind. 

9  fingfauieaa.  >  Nimbly.  f  Nor. 
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And  while  the  viigins  hail  thee  with  their  Toice, 
Heaping  thy  crowded  way  with  greens  and  flowVsy 
And  in  the  fondness  of  their  heart  r^oice 
To  sooth,  with  dance  and  song,  thy  gentler  hours; 
Indulge  the  season,  and  with  sweet  repair 
Embay  thy  limbs,  the  vernal  beauties  share: 
Then  blaze  in  arms  again,  renew'd  for  future,  war. 

Britannia's  happy  isle  derives  from  May 
The  choicest  blessings  Liberty  bestows : 
When  royal  Charles  (for  ever  hail  the  day!) 
In  mercy  triumph'd  o'er  ignoble  foes. 
Restor'd  with  him,  the  Arts  the  drooping  head 
Gaily  again  uprear'd ;  the  Muses'  shade  [array'd. 
With  fi^esher  honours  bloom'd,  in  greener  trim 

And  thou,  the  goodliest  blossom  of  our  isles! 
Great  Frederic's' and  his  Augusta's  joy, 
Thy  native  month  approv'd  with  infont- smiles. 
Sweet  as  the  smiling  May,  imperial  boy ! 
Britannia  hopes  thee  fur  her  future  lord, 
Lov'd  as  thy  parents,  only  not  ador'd! 
Whene'er  a  George  is  born,  Charles  is  again  re* 
stor'd. 

O  may  his  father's  pant  for  finer  fome. 
And  boundless  bountyhead  to  humankitid; 
His  grandsire's  glory,  and  his  uncle's  name, 
Renown'd  in  war !  inflame  his  ardent  mind: 
So  arts  shall  flourish  'neath  his  equal  sway. 
So  arms  the  hostile  nations  wide  affray ; 
ITie  laurel.  Victory;  Apollo,  wear  the  bay. 

Through  kind  infusion  of  celestial  pow'r. 

The  duIIard-Earth  May  quick'neth  with  delight: 

Full  suddenly  the  seeds  of  joy  recure^ 

Elastic  spring,  and  force  within  empight 4. 

If  senseless  elements  invigorate  prove 

By  genial  May,  and  heavy  matter  move,     [love? 

Shall  shepherdesses  efease,  shall  shepherds  fail  to 

Ye  shepherdesses,  in  a  goodly  round, 

Purpled  with  health,  as  in  the  greenwood-shade. 

Incontinent  ye  thump  the  echoing  ground 

And  deftly  5  lead  the  dance  along  the  glade ! 

(O  may  no  sbow'rs  your  merry-makes  affray!) 

Hail  at  the  op'ning,  at  the  closing  day. 

All  hail,  ye  bonnibels^,  to  your  own  season.  May. 

Nor  ye  absent  yourselves,  ye  shepherd-swains, 
But  lend  to  dance  and  song  the  liberal  May, 
And  while  in  jocund  ranks  you  beat  the  plains, 
Your  flocks  shall  nibble,  and  your  lambkins  play, 
Frisking  in  glee.    To  May  your  girlauds  bring. 
And  ever  and  anon  her  praises  sing : 
The  woods  shall  echo*  May,  with  May  thewalleys 
ring. 

Your  May-pole  deck  with  flow'ry  coronal  j 
Sprinkle  the  flow'ry  coronal  with  winCj 
And  in  the  nimble^boted  galliaid,  all. 
Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  lively,  join. 
Hither  from  village  sweet  and  hamlet  fair, 
From  bordering  cot  and  distant  glenne''  repair: 
Let  youth  indulge  its  sport,  to  eld  ^  bequeath  its 


i  Recover.        4  Placed,  fixed.         5  Finely. 
^  Pretty  women.        "^  A  country  hamlet. 
S  Old  age. 
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Ye  vanton  Dryads  and  tight-tripping  Fawns, 

Ye  jolly  Satyrs,  full  of  lustyhcad9. 

And  ye  that  haunt  the  hills,  the  brooks,  the  lawns; 

O  come  with  rural  chaplets  gay  dispread : 

With  heel  so  nimble  wear  the  springing  grass. 

To  shrilling  bagpipe,  or  to  tinkling  brass ; 

Or  foot  it  to  the  reed:  Pan  pipes  himself  apace. 

In  this  soft  season,  when  Creation  smil'd, 
A  quivering  splendour  on  the  Ooean  hung. 
And  from  the  fruitful  froth,  his  fairest  child. 
The  queen  of  bliss  and  beauty,  Venus  sprung. 
The  dolphins  gambol  o*er  the  wat*ry  way, 
Carol  the  Naiads,  while  the  Tritons  play, 
And  all  the  sea->green  sisters  bless  the  holy-day. 

In  honour  of  her  natal-month,  the  queen 
Of  bliss  and  beauty  consecrates  her  hours,   . 
Fresh  as  her  cheek,  and  as  her  brow  serene. 
To  buxom  ladies,  and  their  paramours. 
Love  tips  with  golden  alchymy  his  dart; 
With  rapt'rous  anguish,  with  an  honey'd  smart 
Eye  languishes  on  eye,  and  heart  dissolves  on 
heart. 

A  softly-swelling  hill,  with  myrtles  crown'd, 
(Myrtles  to  Venus  algates'  sacred  been) 
Hight  Acidale,  the  fairest  spot  on  ground. 
For  ever  firagrant  and  for  ever  green. 
Overlooks  the  windings  of  a  shady  vale. 
By  Beauty  form'd  for  amorous  regale. 
Was  ever  hill  so  sweet  as  sweetest  Acidale  ? 

All  down  the  sides,  the  sides  profuse  of  flow'rs. 
An  hundred  rills,  in  shining  mazes,  flow 
Through  mossy  grotto's  amaranthine  bow'rs. 
And  form  a  Uughing  flood  in  vale  below-: 
Where  oft  their  limbs  the  Loves  and  Graces  bay* 
(When  Summer  sheds  insufferable  day) 
And  sport,  and  dive,  and  flounce  in  wantonness  of 
play. 

No  noi'se  overcomes  the  silence  of  the  shades. 
Save  short-breatbM  vows,  the  dear  excess  of  joy; 
Or  harmless  giggle  of  the  youths  and  maids. 
Who  yield  obeysance  tp  the  Cyprian  boy  : 
Or  lute,  8oft»sighing  in  the  passing  gale; 
Or  fountain  gurgling  down  the  sacred  vale. 
Or  hymn  to  beauty's  queen,  or  lover's  tender 
taie. 

Here  Venus  revels,  here  maintains  her  court 
In  light  festivity  and  gladsome  game : 
The  young  and  gay,  in  frolic  troops  resort, 
Withouten  censure,  and  withouten  blame. 
In  pleasure  steep'd,  and  dancing  in  delight. 
Night  steals  upon  the  day,  the  day,  on  night: 
Each  knight  his  lady  loves ;  each  lady  loves  her 
knight 

Where  lives  the  man  (if  such  a  man  there  be) 

In  idle  wilderness  or  desert  drear. 

To  Beauty's  sacred  pow»r  an  enemy  ? 

Ijet  foul  fiends  harrow 3  him;  I'll  drop  no  tear. 

I  deem  that  carl*,  by  Beauty's  pow'r  unmov'd. 

Hated  of  Heav'n,  of  none  but  Hell  approved. 

O  may  he  never  love,  O  never  be  beluv'd ! 


9  Vigour.      I  Ever. 
♦  A  clown. 


*  Bathe. 


Destroy. 


Hard  is  his  heart,  unmelted  by  thee.  May! 
Unconscious  of  Love's  ncctar^ickling  sting. 
And,  unrelenting,  cold  to  Beauty's  ray; 
Beauty  the  mother  and  the  child  of  Spring ! 
Beauty  and  Wit  declare  the  sexes  even; 
Beauty,  to  woman,  Wit  to  man  is  giveii; 
Neither  the  slime  of  Earth,  but  each  the  fire  of 
Heav'n. 

Alliance  sweet!  let  Beauty  Wit  approve. 

As  flow'rs  to  sunshine  ope  the  ready  breast: 

Wit  Beauty  loves,  and  nothing  else  can  love : 

The  best  alone  is  grateful  to  the  best. 

Pe^ection  has  no  other  parallel ! 

Can  light,  with    darkness;    doves  with   ravens 

dwell? 
As  soon;  perdie  5,  shall  Heav'n  commimion  hold 

with  HeU. 

I  sing  to  you,  who  love  alone  for  love : 

For  gold  the  beauteous  fools  (O  fools  besure  ?) 

Can  win  ;  tho'  brighter  Wit  shall  never  move : 

But  Folly  is  to  Wit  the  certain  cure^ 

Curs'd  be  the  men,  (or  be  they  young  or  old) 

Curs'd  be  the  women,  who  themselves  have  sold 

To  the  detested  bed  for  lucre  base  of  gold. 

Not  Julia  such:  she  higher  honour  deem'd 
To  languish  in  the  Sulmo  poet's  arms. 
Than,  by  the  potentates  of  Earth  esteem'd. 
To  give  to  sceptres  and  to  crowns  her  charms. 
Not  Laura  such :  in  sweet  Vauclusa's  vale 
She  list'iied  to  her  Petrarch's  amorous  tale. 
But  did  poor  Colin  Clout  <  o'er  Rosalind  prevail^ 

Howe'er  that  be;  in  Acidalian''  shade. 

Embracing  Julia,  Ovid  melts  the  day : 

Nu  dreams  of  banishment  his  loves  invade; 

Encircled  in  eternity  of  May, 

Here  Petrarch  with  his  Laura,  soft  reclined 

On  violets,  gives  sorrow  to  the  wind  : 

And  Colin  Clout  pipes  to  the  yielding  Rosalind. 

^  An  old  word  for  asserting  any  thing. 

•  Spenser. 

'^  These  three  celebrated  poets  and  lovers  were 
all  of  them  unhappy  in  their  amotirs.  Ovid  was 
banished  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Julia. 
Death  deprived  Petrarch  of  his  beloved  Laura 
very  early;  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  his  own  life.  These  are  his  words:  "  Amore 
acerrimo,  sed  unico  &  honesto,  in  adolesce ntia 
laboravi,  &  diutius  laborassem,  nisi  jam  teisesrcn- 
tem  ignem  mors  acerba,  sed  utilis,  extinxissct.'* 
See  his  works,  Basil,  fol.  torn.  1.  Yet  others  say, 
she  married  another  person;  which  is  scarce 
psobablc;  since  Petiarch  lamented  her  death  for 
ten  years  afterwards,  as  appears  from  Sonetto 
313,  with  a  most  uncommon  ardour  of  passion. 
Thomasinua  in  his  curious  book,  called  Petrarcba 
Redivivus,  has  given  us  two  prints  of  Laura,  with 
an  account  of  her  family,  their  loves,  and  bis 
sweet  reti  rement  in '  Vaucluse.  A  s  for  Spenser,  we 
may  conclude  that  his  love  for  Rosalinda  proved 
unsuccessful  from  his  pathetical  complaints,  in 
several  of  his  poems,  of  her  cruelty.  The  author, 
therefore,  thought  it  only  a  poetical  kind  of  justice 
to  reward  them  in  this  imaginary  retreat  of  lovers, 
for  the  misfortunes  they  really  suifer«d  here  on 
account  of  their  passion. 
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AN  HYMN  TO  MAY. 


ST 


K|Ni>o»tb<Mi  sweetest  of  th*  Arcadiao-traio, 

Tbst  e*er  with  tuneful  breath  infonn'd  the  quill : 

Pipe  on,  of  loTeri  the  most  loving  swain ! 

Of  bliss  sjid  melody  O  take  thy  aii. 

Ne  nry  I,  if  dear  lanthe  smile, 

Tbo*  low  my  numbers,  and  tho'  rode  my  style ; 

Ne  9uit  for  Acidale,  iair  Albion's  happy  isle. 

Come  then  lantbe!  milder  than  the  Spring, 
ind  grateful  as  the  rosy  mouth  of  May, 
O  come ;  the  birds  the  hymn  of  Nature  sing, 
Enchtoting-wild,  from  every  bush  and  spray : 
SteW  th*  green  gems  and  teem  along  the  Wne, 
A  fragrant  promise  of  the  future  wine. 
The  spirits  to  exalt,  the  genius  to  refine ! 

let  us  Qsir  steps  direct  where  fother-Thames, 
Ib  silver  windings  draws  his  humid  train. 
And  poors,  where'er  he  rolls  his  naval-stream, 
IN>inp  on  the  city,  plenty  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  by  the  banks  of  Isis  shall  we  stray, 
(Ah  why  so  long  from  Isis  banks  away !) 
Where  thousand  damsels  dance,  and  thousand 
shcpheids  play. 

Or  choose  you  rather  Theron's  calm  retreat, 

Embosom'd,  Surry,  in  thy  verdant  vale, 

At oooe the  Muses'  and  the  Graces'  seat! 

TbcTf  gently  listen  to  my  faithful  tale. 

Aloni;  the  dew-bright  parterres  let  us  rove, 

^  taste  the  odours  of  the  mazy -grove :  love. 

Hark  how  the  turtles  coo:  1  languish  too  with 

Amid  the  pleasaance  of  Arcadian  scenes, 

Ljre  steals  his  silcut  arrows  oq  my  breast; 

^'w  falls  of  water,  nor  enamel'd  greens, 

Cao  soothe  my  anguish,  or  invite  to  rest. 

You,  deair  lauthe,  you  alone  impart 

Balm  to  my  wonnds,  and  cordial  to  my  smart: 

The  apple  of  my  eye,  the  life4>lood  of  my  heart 

WHh  line  of  silk,  with  hook  of  baibed  steel, 
Beoesth  this  oaken  umbrage. let  us  lay, 
And  from  the  water's  crystal-bosom  steal 
Vpoo  the  grassy  bank  the  finny  prey : 
The  perch,  with  purple  speckled  manifold; 
The  ed,  in  silver  labyrinth  self-roU'd, 
Aod  carp,  all  bumish'd  o'er  with  drops  of  scaly 
gold. 

Or  shall  the  meads  invite,  with  Iris-hues 
Aad  Nature's  pencil  gay-diversify'd, 
(For  now  the  Sun  has  Uck'd  away  the  dews) 
Fatr-floshing  and  bedeck'd  like  virgin-bride  ? 
Thither,  (for  they  invite  us)  we'll  repair, 
CoHect  and  weave  (whatever  is  sweet  and  foir) 
A  posy  for  thy  breast,  a  garland  for  thy  hair. 

Fair  is  the  lily  dad  in  balmy  snow; 

^vvi  is  the  rose,  of  Spring  the  smiling  eye; 

^'ipt  by  the  winds,  their  heads  the  lilies  bow  ; 

tropt  by  the  hand,  the  roses  fade  and  die. 

Tbo*  now  in  pride  of  youth  and  beauty  drest, 

0  think,  laiitbe,  cruel  Time  lays  waste 

1^  roses  of  the  cheek,  the  lilies  of  the  breast 

Wepp  not  •  but,  rather  taught  by  this,  improve 
Titt  present  freshness  of  thy  springing  prime : 
^•stow  thy  graces  on  the  god  of  love, 
'fw  precious  fur  the  witbcr'd  arms  of  Time. 


In  chaste  endearments,  innocently  gay, 

lanthe!  now,  now  love  thy  Spring  away; 

Ere  cold  October-blasts  despoil  the  bloom  of  May. 

Now  up  the  chalky  mazes  of  yon  hill. 
With  grateful  diligence,  we  wind  our  way; 
What  op'ning  scenes  our  ravish'd  senses  fill. 
And,  wide,  their  rural  luxury  display !       [spires. 
Woods,  dales,  and  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  cots  and 
Villas  of  learned  clerks,  and  gentle  squires; 
The  villa  of  a  friend  the  eye-sight  never  tires. 

If  e'er  to  thee  and  Venus,  May,  I  strung 

The  gladsome  lyre,  when  livelood^  swell'd  my 

veins. 
And  Eden*s  nymphs  and  Isis'  damsels  sung 
In  tender  elegy ^,  and  pastoral-strains'; 

SoUect  and  shed  thyself  on  Theron's  bowi^s, 
green  his  ganlens,  O  perfixroe  his  flow*r8, 
O  bless  bis  morning-walks  and  sooth  his  ev'ning- 
hours. 

Long,  Tberon,  with  thy  Annabell  enjoy 
The  walks  of  Nature,  still  to  Virtue  kind. 
For  sacred  solitude  can  never  cloy. 
The  wisdom  of  an  uncorrupted  mind ! 
O  very  long  may  Hymen's  golden  chain 
To  Earth  confine  you  and  the  rund-reign ; 
Then  soar,  at  length,  to  Heaven !  nor  pray,  O 
Muse,  in  vain. 

'^Vhere'er  the  Muses  haunt,  or  poets  muse. 

In  solitary  silence  sweetly  tir'd. 

Unloose  thy  bosom,  May !  thy  stores  cfiusc, 

Thy  vernal  stores,  by  poets  most  dcsir'd. 

Of  living  fountain,  of  the  wood-bind-shade. 

Of  Philomela,  warbling  from  the  glade. 

Thy  bounty,  in  his  verse,  shall  certes  be  repaid. 

On  Twit*nam-lx>w'ra  (Aonian  Twit'nam  bow'rs !) 
Thy  softest  plenitude  of  beauties  shed. 
Thick  as  the  winter-stars,  or  summer-flow'rs; 
Albe*  the  tuneful  master  (ah !)  be  dead. 
To  Colin  next  he  taught  my  youth  to  sing. 
My  reed  to  warble,  to  resound  my  string: 
The  king  of  shepherds  he,  of  poets  he  the  king. 

Hail,  happy  scenes,  where  Joy  wou'd  choose  to 

dwell; 
Hail,  golden  days,  which  Saturn  deems  his  own; 
Hail,  music,  which  the  Muses  scant '  excel ; 
Hail,  flow'rets,  not  unworthy  Venus'  crown. 
Ye  linnets,  larks,  ye  thrushes,  nightingales ; 
Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  groves,  ye  streams,  ye  gales,   , 
Ye  ever-happy  scenes !  all  you,  your  poet  hails. 

All-bail  to  thee,  O  May !  the  crown  of  all ! 
The  recompense  and  glory  of  my  song  t 
Nc  small  tlie  recompense,  ne  glory  small. 
If  gentle  ladies,  and  the  tnnefixl-throng. 
With  lover's  myrtle,  and  with  poet's  bay 
Fairly  bedight4,  approve  the  simple  lay. 
And  think  on  lliomalin  whene'er  they  hail  thee. 
May! 

B  Liveliness. 

9  Stella;  sive  Amores:  Klegiaram  Tres  Libri. 
Written  in  the  year  1*736. 
■  Six  pastorals:  written  in  the  year  1734. 
>  Jtltho*        »  Scarcely.        *  Adorned* 
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THE  NEW  LYRE. 

TO  A  FRIEND.  ■ 

I  STRUNG  my  lyre,  when  Love  appeared, 
Demanding  a  light-wanton  lay: 
"  Christ!"  1  began— 4he trifler  heaid, 
And  shook  his  wings,  and  paas'd  away. 

The  strings  rebellious  to  my  hand 
Refbse  to  charm :  in  vain  I  sue, 
The  strings  are  mute  to  my  denr.and-« 
1  broke  the  old,  and  fonn*d  a  new. 

"  Christ  I"  I  began :  the  sacred  lyre 
Responsive  sweird  with  notes  divine. 
And  warm*d  me  with  seraphic-fire: 
Sweet  Jesus^  I  am  only  thine ! 

O  wake  to  life  this  springing  grace. 
And  water  with  thy  hAvcnly  dew : 
Display  the  glories  of  thy  face, 
My  spirit  and  my  heart  renew  ! 

Direct  my  soul,  direct  my  hand:— 
O  blessed  change  !  thy  pow'r  I  feel : 
My  numbers  flow  at  Ay  command. 
My  strings  with  holy  raptures  swell. 

And,  you,  whose  pious  pains  unfold 
Those  truths,  receive  this  tribute  due; 
You  once  endur*d  my  Muse  of  old. 
Nor  .scorn  the  firstfiruLts  of  the  new. 


SICKNESS,  A  POEM: 

IN  nVB  BOOKS. 
BOOK  I. 

The  Lord  comfort  him,  when  he  licth  sick  upon 
his  bed ;  make  thou  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

Psalms. 


ARGUMKNT. 
Subject  proposed.  The  folly  of  employing  poetry 
on  wadton  or  trifling  subjects.  Invocation  of 
Urania.  Reflections  on  tlic  instability  of  life 
itself:  frailness  of  youth,  beauty,  and  health. 
The  suddenness  and  first  attacks  of  a  distemper, 
in  jparticular  of  the  small  pox.  ^oral  and  re- 
ligious observations  resulting  from  sickness. 


Of  days  with  pain  acquainted,  and  of  nights 
Unconscious  of  the  healing  balms  of  sleep. 
That  bum  in  restless  agonies  away ;  • 
Of  Sickness,  and  its  family  of  woes. 
The  folkst  enemies  of  lifo,  I  sing, 
Horizon'd  close  in  darkness.     While  I  touch 
The  ebon-instrument,  of  solemn  tone, 
Pluckt  from  the  cypress'  melancholy  boughs. 
Which,  da^.p^nirig,  shade  the  house  of  mourning, 
groans 

'  He  lent  me  a  MS.  discourse  ,on  these  words 
"  Old  thiiigs  are  passed  awuj^and  io !  ail  things 
are  become  new."  " 


And  hollow  waitings,  through  the  dftmp«  of  night, 
Responsive  wound  the  ear.  The  sprightly  pow'n 
Of  musical  enchantment  wave  their  wings. 
And  seek  the  fragrant  groves  and  putple  fields. 
Where  Pleasure  rolls  her  hooey-trickling  streams, 
Of  blooming  Health  and  laughter-dimpled  Joy. 

Me  other  scenes  than  laughing  Joy,  and  Hesltb 
High-blopming,  purple-living  fields  and  groves,      i 
Fragrant  with  Spring,  invite.  Too  long  the  Muse, 
Ah !  much  too  long,  a  libertine  dtfius'd  i 

On  Pleasorc^s  rosy  l&p,  has,  idly,  breathM  | 

Love-sighing  elegies,  and  pastoral-strains. 
The  soft  seducers  of  our  youthful  hours. 
Soothing  away  the  vigour  of  the  mind. 
And  energy  of  virtue.     But  farewel, 
Ye  myrtle  walks,  ye  lily-mantled  meads. 
Of  Paphos,  and  the  fount  of  Acidale, 
Where,  oft,  in  summer,  Grecian  fables  tell. 
The  daughters  of  Eurynome  and  Jove, 
Thalia  and  her  sister-Graces  cool 
Their  glowing  features,  at  the  noontide  hour, 
Farewel ! — ^But  come,  Umnia,  from  thy  bow'rs 
Of  everlasting  day;  O  condescend 
To  lead  thy  votary  (with  rapt'rous  zeal 
Adoring  Nature's  God,  the  great  Three-One!) 
To  Salem ;  where  the  shepherd-monarch  wak'd 
The  sacred  breath  of  melody,  and  swelPd 
His  harp,  to  angels*  kindred  nc)tes  attun*d. 
With  music  worthy  Heaven !  O  bathe  my  breast, 
With  praises  burfiing,  in  the  morning-dews. 
Which  sparkle,  Sion,  on  thy  holy  hill. 

The  prophets,  eagle-ey'd,  celestial  maid. 
Those  poets  of  the  sky !  were  taught  to  chimt 
The  glories  of  Messiah's  reign  by  thee: 
Kindled  by  thee,  the  eastern-pages  flame 
With  lightening,  and  with  thunder  shake  the  §bn\ ; 
While,   from   the  whirlwind,   God's  all-glorious 
Bursts  on  the  tingling  ears  of  Job :  the  writ  [voice 
Of  Moses,  meek  iu  spirit,  but  bis  thoughts 
Lofty  as  Heav'n*s  blu^  arch.     My  humble  hopes 
Aspire  but  to  the  alpha  of  his  song; 
Where,  roll'd  in  ashes,  digging  for  a  grave. 
More  earnest  than  the  covetous  for  gold 
Or  hidden  treasures  crusted  o*er  with  boils. 
And  roaring  in  the  bitterness  of  soul, 
And  heart-sick  pam,  the  man  of  Uz  complains. 
Themes  correspondent  to  thy  servant's  theme. 

I  sing  to  you,  ye  sons  of  men  !  of  dust. 
Say  rather:  what  is  man,  who  proudly  lifts 
His  brow  audacious,  as  confronting  Heav'n, 
And  tramples,  with  disdain,  his  mother  Earth, 
But  moulded  clay  ?  an  animated  heap 
Of  dbst,  that  shortly  shall  to  dust  return  ? 

We  dream  of  shadows,  when  we  talk  of  life. 
Of  Pelops*  shoulder,  of  Pythagoras'  thigh. 
Of  Surius*s  saints,  and  Ovid's  gods; 
Mere  tales  to  cheat  our  children  with  to  rest; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  they  sink  to  sleep. 
Death's  image !  so  inane  is  mortal-man ! 
Man^s  but  a  vapour,  toss'd  by  every  wind. 
The  child  of  smoke,  which  in  a  moment  flies. 
And,  s'mking  into  nothing,  disappears. 
Man's  a  brisk  bubble  floating  on  the  waves 
Of  wide  eternity :  he  dances  now 
Gay-gilded  by  the  Sun  (tho'  empty  proud ;) 
Phantasticaliy  fine!  and  now  he  drops 
In  a  broad  sheet  of  waters  deep  involvM 
And  gives  his  place  to  others.     O,  ye  sons 
Of  vanity,  remember,  and  be  wise ! 
Man  is  a  flowY,  which  in  the  morning,  frir 
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J^  dAjr-sprinr,  swcUlog  from  its  slender  stem, 
ta  Tiipn-modesty,  and  sweet  reserve, 
tMy%  out  its  blushing  beauties  to  the  day. 
As  Gideon^  fleece,  fiiU  with  the. dews  of  Heav'n. 
fiut  if  some  nider  gale,  or  nipping  wind, 
Dinstroiu,  blow  too  hard,  it,  weeping,  mouroi 
la  robes  of  darkness;  it  reclines  its  head 
In  languid  softness ;  withers  every  grace ; 
And  eve  the  ev'ning-star  the  west  inflames. 
It  frJls  into  the  portion  of  those  weeds 
Which,  with  a  careless  hand,  we  cast  away— 
Ye  thoughtless  fair-ones,  moralize  my  song! 

Thy  pulse  beats  music ;  thou  art  high  in  health ; 
the  rather  tremble,    T^en  the  least  we  fear, 
When  FoDy  lulls  us  on  her  couch  of  down,     . 
And  wine  and  lutes  and  odours  fill  the  sense 
With  their  soft  affluence  of  bewitching  joys ; 
When  years  of  rapture  in  thy  foncy  glow 
To  entertain  thy  youth  ;  a  sudden  burst 
Of  thunder  from  the  smallest  cloud  of  Fate, 
Staiall  as  the  prophet's  hand,  destroj's,  confounds. 
And  lays  thy  visionary  hopes  in  dust 
By  my  eicample  Uught,  examples  teach 
Much  more  than  precepts,  leam  to  know  thy  end. 
The  day  was  Valentine's:  when  lovers'  wounds 
Afresh  begin  to  bleed^  and  sighs  to  warm 
Hie  chilly  rigour  of  relenting  skies : 
Sacred  the  day  to  innocence  and  mirth, 
The  festival  of  youth !  in  seeming  health 
(As  custom  bids)  I  hail'd  the  year's  fair  mom. 
And  with  its  earliest  purple  braid  my  brows. 
The  violet,  or  primrose,  breathing  sweets 
New  to  the  sense.     lanthe  by  my  side. 
More  lovely  than  the  season !  rais'd  her  voice. 
Observant  of  his  rites,  in  festal  lays. 
And  thus  addrest  the'  patron  of  the  Spring : 

**  Hail,  Valentine !  at  thy  approach  benign, 
Profnse  of  gems,  the  bosom  of  the  Earth 
Her  fragraut  stores  unfolds:  the  fields  rejoice. 
And,  in  the  inlancy  of  plenty,  smile  : 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing:  the  woods,  alive, 
Sprout  into  floating  verdure,  to  embow'r 
Those  happy  lovers,  who  record  thy  praise. 

'*  Hail,  Valentine  !  at  thy  approach  benign. 
Inhaling  genial  raptures  from  the  Sun, 
The  plumy  nations  swell  the  song  of  joy. 
Thy  soaring  choiristers !  the  lark,  the  thrush. 
And  all  th'  aerial  people,  from  the  wren 
And  linnet  to  the  eagle,  feel  the  stings 
Of  amorous  delight,  and  sing  thy  praise. 

**  Hail,  Valentine!  at  thy  approach  benign, 
fiuick  o^er  the  soft'ning  soul  the  gentle  gales 
Of  Spring,  awaking  bliss,  instinctive  move  ' 
The  ardoit  youth  to  breathe  the  sighs  of  foith 
Into  the  virgin's  heart;  who,  sick  of  love. 
With  equal  fires,  and  purity  of  truth. 
Consenting,  blushes  while  she  chants  thy  praise." 

So  sung  lanthe:  to  my  heart  1  prest 
Her  spotless  sweetness:  when,  (with  wonder,  hear!) 
Tlu/  she  shone  smiling  by,  the  torpid  pow'rs 
Of  heaviness  weigh'd  down  my  beam  less  eyes. 
And  piess>d  them  into  night.    The  dews  of  death 
Hung,  dammy,  on  my  f>rehead,  like  tlie  damps 
Of  imdBight  sepulchres ;  which,  silent,  op^d 
By  weeping  widows,  or  by  friendship's  hand. 
Yawn  hideous  on  the  Moon,  and  blast  the  stors 
With  pestilential  reek.     My  head  is  torn 
With  pangs  insuflferable,  pulsive  starts. 
And  poagent  aches,  gliding  thro*  the  brain^ 
To  ludness  hurrying  the  tormented  sense, 


And  bate  of  being.— Poor  lanthe  wept 

In  bitterness,  and  took'me  by  the  hand 

Compassionsitely  kind:  "  Alas !"  shecry'd, 

'*  What  sudden  change  is  this  ?"  (Again  she  wept) 

"  Say,  can  Untbe  prove  the  source  of  pain 

To  Thomalin  ?  forbid  it,  gracious  Heav'n!" 

"  No,  beauteous  innocence  I  as  soon  the  rose     • 

Shall  poison  with  its  balm;  as  soon  the  dove 

Become  a  white  dissembler,  and  the  stream 

With  lulling  murmurs,  creeping  thro'  the  grove, 

Ofiend  the  shepherd's  slumber''-^Scarcemy  tongte 

These  fiiult'ring  accents  stammer'd,  down  I  sink. 

And  a  lethargic  stupor  steeps  my  sense 

In  dull  oblivion:  till  returning  pain. 

Too  faithful  monitor!  and  dire  disease 

Bid  me  remember,  pleasure  is  a  dream. 

That  health  has  eagle's  wings,  nor  tarries  long. 

New  borrours  rise.    For  in  my  pricking  .veins 
I  feel  the  forky  flame:  the  rapid  flood 
Of  tltrobbing  life,  excursive  fVom  the  laws 
Of  sober  Nature  and  harmonious  Health, 
Boils  in  tumultuary  eddies  round 
Its  bursting  channels.    Parching  thirst,  anon. 
Drinks  up  the  vital  maze,  as  Simois  dry, 
Or  Xantbus,  by  the  arm-ignipotent. 
With  a  red  torrent  of  involving  flames 
Exhausted;  when  Achilles  with  their  floods 
Wag'd  more  than  mortal  war:  the  god  of  fire 
Wide  o'er  the  waters  pour'd  th'  inundant  blaze. 
The  shrinking  waters  to  the  bottom  boil 
And  hiss  in  ruin.    O!  ye  rivers,  roll 
Your  cooling  crystal  o'er  my  burning  breast, 
For  JEXna.  rages  here !  ye  snows  descend; 
Bind  me  in  icy  chains,  ye  northern  winds, 
And  mitigate  the  furies  of  the  fire ! 

Good  Heav'n !  what  hoards  of  unrepented  guilt 
Have,  drawn  this  vengeance  down,  have  rais'd  tliis 
To  lasli  me  with  his  flames?  But,  O,  forgive  [fiend 
My  rashness,  that  dares  blame  thy  just  decrees. 
It  is  thy  rud :  1  kiss  it  with  my  heart. 
As  well  as  lips :  like  Aaron's  may  it  bloom 
With  fruits  of  goodness:  not,  like  Moses,  turn 
A  serpent;  or,  to  tempt  me  to  accuse 
The  kind  oppression  of  thy  righteous  hand. 
Or,  sting  me  to  despair. — AflSiction,  hail ! 
Thou  school  of  virtue!  open  wide  thy  gates. 
Thy  gates  of  ebony  !     Yet,  O,  correct 
Thy  servant,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  wrath. 
But  with  thy  merey,  Lord !  thy  stripes  will  heal* 
Thus  without  heresy,  aflSictions  prove 
A  purgatory;  save  us  as  by  fire: 
And  purifying  off  the  dross  of  sin. 
Like  old  Elijah's  chariot,  rap  the  soul. 
On  wings  of  Meditation,  to  the  skies. 

In  health  we  have  no  time  to  visit  Truth: 
Health's  the  disease  of  morals :  few  in  healthy 
Turn  o'er  the  voliunes  which  will  make  us  wife. 
What  are  ye,  now,  ye  tuneful  triflen !  once 
The  eager  solace  of  my  easy  hoursa 
Ye  dear  deluders  or  of  Greece  or  ^ome, 
Anacreon,  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,/^hat  ? 
The  gay,  the  bright,  the  sober,  the  sublime  } 
And  ye  of  softer  strain,  ye  amorous  fools. 
Correctly  indolent,  and  sweetly  vain, 
TibuUus,  Ovid,  and  the  female- verse 
Of  her,  who,  plunging  from  Leucadia's  heighU, 
Extinguish'd,  with  her  life,  her  hopeless  flres,^ 
Or  rose  a  swan,  as  love-struck  Fancy  deem'd.  • 
Who  wou'd  not,  in  these  hours  of  wisdom^  giv^ 
A  Vatican  of  wits  for  one  saint  Paul  ? 
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Dare  TuUy,  with  the  golden  month  of  Greece, 
With  Chrysostom  in  rfaet'ric-thttoder  join, 
Adventurous,  now  ?  as  toon  the  feeble  sound, 
Salmoneus,  of  thy  brazen  bridge  contends 
"With  Jove^s  etheria]  peal,  and  bursting  roar 
Fuluiinous,  rending  Earth,  overturning  air. 
And  shaking  Heav'n.    Or  shall  the  pointed  pen 
Of  Corduba',  with  hostile  Ubour  bend 
Its  sentences  obscure  against  the  force 
,    Of  Hierom's  noble  fire?  as  soon  the  Moon, 
With  blunted  horn,  dares  pour  her  pallid  beam 
Against  the  boundless  majesty  of  day. 
The  SuD*s  refulgent  throne;  when,  high,  in  noon 
He  kindles  up  the  Earth  to  light  and  joy. 
My  best  instroctor.  Sickness,  shuts  the  eye 
From  Vanity;  she  draws  the  curtains  round 
The  couch,  nor  gives  admittance  to  the  world : 
But  to  Harpocrates  consigns  the  door. 
And,  sil'  nt,  whispers  me  that  **  life  is  vain.** 
If  life  he  vain,  on  what  shall  man  depend ! 
Depend  on  Virtue.    Virtue  is  a  rock 
Which  stands  for  ever;  braves  the  frowning  flood, 
And  rears  its  awful  brow,  direct,  to  Heaven. 
Tho'  Virtue  save  not  from  the  grave,  she  gives 
Her  votaries  to  the  stars;  she  plucks  the  sting 
From  the  grim  king  of  terrours;  smoothes  the  bed 
Of  anguish,  and  bids  Death,  tbo*  dreadful,  smile. 
Death  smiles  on  Virtue:  and  his  visage,  black. 
Yet  comely  seems.  A  Christian  scorns  the  bounds 
Where  limited  Creation  said  to  Time, 
•*  Here  I  have  end."    Rapt'rous,  he  looks  beyond 
Or  time  or  space ;  he  triumphs  o'er  decay; 
And  fills  eternity:  the  next  to  Ood. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 
Page  38.    Flvckt  from  the  cypress,  &c.  - 
Thus  Horace: 

Barbiton  hie  paries  habcbit  Lib.  iii.  Ode  26. 
And  a  greater  than  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  the 
royal  psalmist,  represents  the  same  image : 

As  for  our  harps  wie  hanged  them  up,  upon  the 
trees  that  are  therein.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  2. 

P.  58.  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus;  formerly 
dedicated  to  Venus. 

Acidale.  A  fountain  in  OrchomenUs,  a  city  of 
Boeotia,  where  the  Graces  were  <tup])osed  to  bathe 
themselves.  The  genealo:-'y  of  the  Graces  is  very 
diversely  related.  But  Hesiod  says,  they  were 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome.      Theog. 

Page  38.  Burst  on  the  tingling  ears  of  Job,  &c* 
The  book  of  Job  is  ascribed  to  various  authors, 
and  amongst  the  rest  to  Moses.  I  am  proud  to 
observe  that  Dr.  Young  has  strengthened  this 
opinion  in  his  notes  to  his  admirable  poem  on 
Job.  Most  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question  may  be  found  in  Pole's  Synopsis  Critic. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job : 
and  in  Mr.  S.  Wesley's  curious  dissertation  on 
the  same  subject. 

P.  3S,    We  dream  of  shadows,  when  we  talk  of 
life. 

Xxutf  ow(^  ay^pintoi        Find.  Pith.  Ode  8. 

Sopbodes  has  much  the  same  thought  in  his 

■  Seneca  was  born  at  Coiduba  in  Spain. 


Ajax ;  and,  to  dignify  the  sentiment,  he  puts  il 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses : 

Op'jj  yof  nfJiOi  nhi  o»T«f  itXXo  wXnf 

The  scholiast  observes,  that  he  borrowed  the  sen* 
timent  from  Pindar. 

P.  38.     We  dream,  &c.    Of  Pelops*  shoulder— 
The  poets  feign  that  Tantalus  served  up  his 
son  Pdops  to  the  table  of  the  gods :   they  re- 
united the  fragments,  and  fonned   his  shoakler^ 
which  was  lost,  of  ivory.      Ovid.  Met   Lib.  vL 

—  Humeroque  Peiops  insienis  ebumo. 

Virg.  Geoiig.  iii. 
I  shall  add  this  beautiful  passage  from  Tibullus: 
■  Carmina  ni  sint. 

Ex  humero  Pelopis  non  nituisset  ebnr. 

Lib.  i.  £leg.  4. 
P.  38.  Of  Pythagoras'  thigh. 
This  is  told  with  so  much  humour  by  Mr. 
Addison  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  that  I  rather 
choose  to  give  an  authority  from  him,  than  any 
of  the  ancients.  **  The  next  man  astonished  the 
whole  table  with  his  appearance:  he  was  slow, 
solemn  and  silent,  in  hi^  behaviour,  and  wore 
a  raiment  curiously  wrought  with  hierogljrphics. 
As  he  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  throw 
back  the  skirt  of  it,  and  discovered  a  golden 
thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  aga  i  n  st 
keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes 
the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted 
the  fabulous  heroes,  and  worthies  of  dubious  ex- 
istence, &c. 

The  Table  of  Fame,  Tatler,  VoL  IL  Na  81. 

P.  38.     Of  Surius's  saints. 

Surius  writ  the  voluminous  legend  of  the  Romish 
saints,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Dr.  Donne  in  his 
Satyrs  has  given  him  this  character: 

'  outlie  either 

Jovius,  or  Surius,  or  both  together.     Sat  4» 

P.  39.    lanthe  by  my  side. 

Sickness  being  a  subject  so  disagreeable  in  it- 
self to  human  nature,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
as  fable  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  to  relieve  the  ima- 
gination witli  the  following,  and  some  other  epi- 
sodes. For  to  describe  the  anguish  of  a  distemper- 
without  a  mixture  of  some  more  pleasing  inci- 
dentif,  would,  no  doubt,  disgust  every  good-natured 
and  tender  reader. 

P.  40.  Salmoncu!!,  of  thy  brazen  bridge,  &c- 
Salmoneus  king  of  Elis,  a  province  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  so  arrogant  as  to  affect 
being  thought  a  god:  for  which  end  he  built  a 
bridge  of  brass,  by  driving  over  which  in  his 
chariot,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  be  b^ 
lieved  the  Thunderer.  But  Jupiter,  enraged  at 
his  impiety,  struck  him  dead  with  a  real  thuuder- 
bolt. 

Vidi  crudcles  dantem  Salmonea  panns, 
Dum  flammas  Jovis  &  sonitus  imitatur  Olyrapi*^ 
Demens  qui  nirobos,  &  non  imitablle  frilmen 
^xe  Sn  comipedum  carta  imitarat  equorum. 

Vti|f.  JEo.  Lib.  4i 
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p.  io,    Aod  to  Hftipocmtes  consigns  the  door. 

Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence  amongst  the 
Egyptians. 

Si  quicquam  tacite  commissum  est  lido  ah  amico, 
Idennoin  esse  inveuies  illorumjure  sacratum, 

Corneli,  &  factum  eae  puta  Harpocratem. 

CatuH. 

Hence  Krasmns,  Lib.  Ada*,  tells  ns,  that  re- 
dere  Harpocratem  is  the  same  as  mutam  led- 
dnc.    So  Catidlusin  «nother  place : 

Patruum  reddidit  Harpocratem. 
Orid  describes  him  in  the  same  manner,  wkh- 
•Qt  taking  notice  of  his  name,  amongst  the  at- 
tendants of  Isis: 

Sniqne  premit  rocem,  digitoqne  silentia  suadet. 
Metam.  IJb.  ix. 

This  description  entirely  agrees  with  the  seve- 
tal  medals  and  statues  of  Harpocrates,  which  the 
learned  antiquary  Gisb.  Cuperus  exhibits  in  his 
Chorions  /iisscrtation  on  that  subject,  printed 
vith  Monumenta  Antiqua. 

But  upon  another  accountlikewise,  Harpocrates 
may  justly  be  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  sick; 
fcr  be  is  numbered  amongst  the  salntary  gods, 
«ho  assisted  in  extreme  dangers ;  as  appears  from 
Artcmidorus,  Oneir.  L.  ii.  C.  44.  where,  after 
hsnng  mentioned  Serapis,  Isis,  Anubis,  and  Har- 
pocrates, he  goes  on  thus :  "  Semper  enim  serva- 
Uires  credit!  sunt  hi  dii,  eoruoi  qui  per  omnia 
exercitati  sunt,  &  ad  extremum  pcriculum  per- 
renemnt,  &c."  Kircher  also,  in  his  Oedip.  Egyp. 
p.  2.  rol.  II.  p.  315.  amongst  others  to  the  same 
purpose,  has  these  remarkable  words: 

RevevebaBtiir  .Sgypti,  pneter  cseteni  numina 
maxime  Isin  Sc  Osirin,  ac  horum  sive  Harpo- 
cntem,  taaquam  latricos  genios. 


THE  PALACE  OF  DI8BASB. 

BOOK  IL 

Oisf^ises  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  Thee  shall  appear.  Milton. 


ARGUMENT. 
AeHections.  Invocation  of  the  genius  of  Spenser. 
Apostrophe  to  the  dutchess  of  Somerset.  The 
Palaee  of  Disease.  War.  Intemperance.  Me- 
lancholy. Fever.  Consumption,  Small-pox. 
Complaint  on  the  death  of  lord  Beauchamp. 


Death  was  not  man'r  inheritance,  but4ife 

Immortal,  but  a  Paradise  of  bliss, 

UafiMling  beauty,  and  eternal  spring,. 

(Tlie  cloudless  blaze  of  lnnocpnce*s  reign :.) 

Hie  gifts  of  God*8  right-hand !  till  monstrous  Sin, 

The  motly  child  of  Satan  and  of  Hell, 

Inritcd  dire  Disease  into  the  world, 

And  her  distorted  brood  of  ugly  shapes, 

l-^-hidna's  brood !  and  fix*d  their  curs'd  abode 

Go  Earth,  invisible  to  hnroan  sight. 

The  portion  and  the  sewurge  of  mortal  man. 

Yet  the*  to  haman  sight  invisible. 

If  Ae,  whom  1  implore,  Urania,  deign. 

With  euphrasy  to  purge  away  the  mists 


Which,  humid^  dhn  the  mirror  of  the  mind; 

(As  Venus  gave  iSneas  to  behold 

The  angry  gods  with  flame  overwhelming  Troy, 

Neptune  and  Pallas)  not  in  vain,  Pll  sing 

The  mystic  terrours  of  this  gloomy  reign: 

And,  led  by  her,  w'^th  dangerous  courage  press     ' 

Through  dreary  paths,  and  haunts,  by  mortal  fool 

Rare  visited ;  unless  by  thee,  I  ween. 

Father  of  Fancy,  of  descriptive  verse. 

And  shadowy  beings,  gentle  F.dinund,  hight 

.Spenser !  the  sweetest  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

Or  recent,  or  of  eld'.     Creative  band. 

Thy  springs  unlock,  expand  thy  &iry  scenes. 

Thy  unexhausted  stores  ef  fancy  spread,   ' 

And  with  thy  images  enrich  my  song. 

Come,  Hertford^!  with  the  Muse,  awhile,  voach- 
(The  softer  virtues  melting  in  thy  breast,  ■    [salie. 
The  tender  graces  glowing  iu  thy  form) 
Vouchsafe,  in  all  the  beauty  of  distress. 
To  take  a  silent  walk  among  the  tombs: 
There  lend  a  charm  to  Sorrow,  smooth  her  brow. 
And  sparkle  through  her  tears  in  shining  woe. 
As  when  the  dove 3,  (thy  emblem,  matchless  darnel 
For  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  are  thine) 
Spread  all  its  colours  o'er  the  boundless  deep, 
( £mpy-real  radiance  quivering  round  the.  gloom) 
Chaos  reformed,  and  bade  distraction  smile ! 

Deep  iu  a  desert- vale,  a  palace  frowns 
Snblimely  mournful :  to  the  eye  it  seems 
The  mansion  of  Despair,  or  ancient  Night. 
The  graces  of  the  Seasons  ncv(T  knew 
To  shed  their  bounty  here,  or  smilinpr,  bless 
With  hospitable  foot,  its  bleak  domain. 
Uncultivated.     Nor  the  various  robe 
Of  flushing  Spring,  with  purple  gay,  invests 
Its  blighted  plains ;  nor  Summer's  radiant  hiind 
Profusive,  scatters  o'er  its  belefiil  fields 
The  rich  abundance  of  her  glorious  days^ 
And  gdlden  Autumn  here  forgets  to  reign. 

Here  only  hemlock,  and  whatever  weeds 
Medea  gathered,  or  Canidia  brew»d. 
Wet  with  Avemus*  waves,  or  Pontus  yields. 
Or  Colchos,  «r  Thessalia,  taint  the  winds. 
And  choke  the  ground  unhallowed.    But  the  soil 
Refuses  to  embrace  the  kindly  seeds 
Of  healing  vegetation,  sage,  and  rue. 
Dittany  -and  amollo,  blooming  still 
In  VirgiPs  rural  page.    The  bitter  yew. 
The  church-yard's  sliadeJ  and  cypress*  withered 
In  formidable  ranks  surround  its  courts         [arms 
With  umbrage  dun ;  administ'ring  a  roof 
To  birds  of  ominous  portent;  the  bat. 
The  raven  boding  death,  the  screaming  owl 
Of  heavy  wing,  while  serpents,  rustling,  hiss, 
And  croakiag  toads  the  odious  concert  aid. 
'    The  peevish  £ast,  the  rheumy  South,  the  North 
Pregnant  with  storms,  are  all  the  winds  that  blow: 
While,  distant  &r,  the  pure  Etesian^^ales, 
And'  western- breezes  fiin  the  spicy  beds 
Of  Araby  the  blest,  or  shake  their  balm 
O'er  &ir  Britannia's  ^dains,  and  wake  her  flow'rs. 
£temal  damps,  and  deadly  humours,  drawn 
In  pois'nous  exhalations  from  the  deep, 
Conglomerated  into  solid  night, 
'And  darkness,  almost  to  be  felt,  forbid 

'  OlcL       *  The  present  dutchess  of  Somerset. 

3  The  Platonists  suppose  that  Love,  or  tlie 
celrstial  Venus  (of  whom  the  dove  is  likewise  an 
em bLm)  created  the  wolld  out  of  chaos. 
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The  Sun,  witb  cheerfal  beams,  to  pui^  the  air, 
'  But  roll  their  sufibeating  bonrours  round 
Incessant,  banishinr  the  blooming  train 
Of  Health,  and  Joy,  for  ever,  from  the  dome. 

In  sad  magni6cence  the  palace  rears 
Its  mouldering  columns;  fix>m  thy  quarries,  Nile, 
Of  sable  maible,  and  Egyptian  mines 
'  Emboweird.     Nor  Corinthian  pillars,  gay 
With  foliag'd  capitals  and  figured  frize. 
Nor  feminine  loniqne,  nor,  tho'  grave. 
The  fluted  Dorique,  and  the  Tuscan  plain. 
In  just  proportions  rise;  but  Gothic,  rude, 
Irreconcird  in  ruinous  design : 
Save  in  the  centre,  in  relievo  high, 
And  swelling  emblematically  bold, 
In  gold  tlie  apple  rose,  "  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all' our  woel" 
Malignantly  delighted,  dire  Disease 
Surveys  the  glittering  pest,  and  grimly  smiles 
With  hellish  glee.     Beneath,  totters  her  throne. 
Of  jarring  elements;  earth,  water,  fire;  [tain 

Where  hot,  and  cold;  and  moist,  and  dry  main- 
Unnatural  war.    Shapeless  her  frightful  form, 
(A  chaos  of  distempered  limbs  in  one) 
Huge  as  Megera,  cruel  as  the  grave. 
Her  eyes,  two  comets;  and  her  breath,  a  storm. 
High  in  her  wither'd  arms,  she  wields  her  rod. 
With  adders  curPd,  and  dropping  gore;  and  points 
To  the  dead  walls,  besmear'd  with  cursed  tales 
Of  Plagues  red-spotted,  of  blue  Pestilence, 
Wallcing  in  darkness;  Havock  at  their  heels; 
Lean  Famine,  gnawing  in  despight  her  aim: 
Whatever  Egypt,  Athens,  or  Messine, 
Constantinople,  Troynovant,  Marseilles, 
Or  Cairo  felt,  or  Spagnolet  could  paint. 
A  sickly  taper,  glimmering  feeble  rays 
Across  the  gloom,  makes  hononr  visible. 
And  punishes,  while  it  informs,  the  eye. 
A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  monstrous  shapes 
Comp<>se  the  group;  the  execrable  crew 
Which  Michael,  in  vision  strange,  disclosed 
To  Adam,  in  the  Lazar-house  of  woe; 
A  colony  from  Hell.    The  knotted  Oout, 
Hie  bloated  Dropsy,  and  the  racking  Stone 
Rolling  her  eyes  in  anguish ;  Lepra  foul. 
Strangling  Angina;  Ephialtic  starts ; 
Unnerved  Paralysis;  with  moist  Catarrhs; 
Pleuritis  bending  o'er  its  side,  in  pain ; 
Vertigo;  murderous  Apoplexy,  proud 
With  the  late  spoils  of  Clayton's  honoured  life: 
Clayton,  the  good,  the  courteous,  the  humane; 
Tenacious  of  his  purpose,  and  his  word 
Firm  as  the  fabled  throne  of  Grecian  Jove. 
Be  just,  O  memory !  again  recall 
Those  looks  illumin'd  by  his  honest  hea^. 
That  open  freedom,  and  that  cheerful  ease. 
The  bounteous  emanations  of  his  soul: 
His  British  honour;  ChrisUan  charity; 
And  mild  benevolence  for  human-kind. 

From  every  quarter,  lamentations  loud. 
And  sighs  resound,  and  rueful  peals  of  groans 
Roll  echoing  round  the  vaulted  dens,  and  screams 
Dolorous,  wrested  from  the  heait  of  pain. 
And  brain-sick  agony.    Around  her  throne 
Six  favourite  Fuftes,  next  herself  accurst, 
Their  dismal  mansions  keep;  in  order  each. 
As  most  destructive.    In  the  foremost  rank. 
Of  polished  steel,  with  armour  blood-distain'd, 

4  Milton*8  Paradise  Lost,  Book  Ist. 


HelmeU  and  spears,  and  shieldB,  and  coats  of  mftil. 
With  iron  stiff,  or  tin,  or  jbrass,  or  gold. 
Swells  a  triumphal  arch;  beneath  grim  War 
Shakes  her  red  arm :  for  War  is  a  disease 
The  fellest  of  the  fell !     Why  will  mafikind. 
Why  will  they,  when  so  many  plagues  inv^re 
This  habitable  globe,  (the  curse  of  sin,) 
Invent  new  desolations  to  cut  off 
The  Christiau  race?    At  least  in  Christian  climes 
Let  olives  shade  your  mountains,  and  let  Peace 
Stream  her  white  banner  o^er  as,  blest  from  War» 
And  laurels  only  deck  your  poet's  brows. 
Or,  if  the  fiery  metal  in  your  blood. 
And  thirst  of  human-life  your  bosom  sting. 
Too  savage!  let  the  fury  loose  of  War, 
And  bid  the  battle  rage  against  tlie  breasts 
Of  Asian  infidels:  redeem  the  CoW*ra 
Where  David  sung,  the  son  of  David  bled; 
And  warm  new  Tasso's  with  the  epic-llame. 

Right  opposite  to  War  a  gorgeous  throne 
With  jewels  flaming  and  emboss'd  witb  gold. 
And  various  sculpture,  strikes  the  won^'riug  eye 
With  jovial  scenes  (amid  destruction  gay,) 
Of  instruments  of  mirth,  the  harp,  the  lute. 
Of  costly  viands,  of  delicious  wines^ 
And  flow'ry  wreaths  to  bind  the  careless  brow 
Of  youth,  or  age;  as  youth  or  age  demand 
The  pleasing  ruin  fifom  th'  enchantress,  vile 
Intemperance :  than  Circe  subtler  fiur. 
Only  subdu'd  by  wisdom ;  &irer  far 
Than  young  Armida,  whose  bewitching  cbanns 
Rinaldo  fetter'd  in  her  rosy  chains; 
Till,  by  Ubaldo  held,  his  diamond  shield 
Blaz'd  on  his  mind  the  virtues  ofh\s  race. 
And,  quick,  dissolved  her  wanton  mists  away. 
See,  fh>m  her  throne,  slow-moving,  she  extends 
A  poisonM  gobblet !  fly  the  beauttous  bane : 
The  adder^s  tooth,  the  tiger's  hungry  fang. 
Are  harmless  to  her  smiles ;  her  smiles  are  death. 
Beneath  the  foamy  lustre  of  the  bowl. 
Which  sparkles  men  to  madness,  lurks  a  snake 
Of  mortal  sting :  fly:  if  you  taste  the  wine, 
Machaon  swears  that  moly  cannot  cm^ 
Tho*  innocent  and  fair  her  looks,  she  holds 
A  lawless  commerce  with  her  sistor-pests. 
And  doubly  whets  their  darts:  away— and  live. 

Next,  in  a  low-brow»d  cave,  a  little  hell, 
A  pensive  hag,  moping  in  daricness,  sits 
Dolefully-sad :  her  eyes  (so  deadly-dull !) 
Stare  from  their  stonied  sockets,  wkleljc  wild; 
For  ever  bent  on  rusty  knives,  and  ropes; 
On  poignards,  bows  of  poison,  daggers  red 
With  clotted  gore.    A  raven  by  her  side 
Eternal  croaks;  her  only  mate  Detpatfi; 
Who,  scowling  in  a  night  of  clouds,  presents 
A  thousand  burning  hells,  and  damned  souls. 
And  lakes  of  stormy  fire,  to  mad  the  brain 
Moon-strocken.    Melancholy  is  her  name; 
Britannia's  bitter  bane.    Thou  gradous  Pow*r, 
(Whose  judgments  and  whose  mercies  who  caa 

tell!) 
With  bars  of  steel,  with  hills  of  adamant 
Crush  down  the  sooty  fiend;  nor  let  her  blast 
llic  saci-ecl  light  of  Heaven's  all-cheering  ftoe. 
Nor  fright,  from  Albion's  isle,  the  angel  Hope. 

Fever  the  fourth :  adust  as  Afiric-wilds, 
Chain'd  to  a  bed  of  burning  brass;  her  eyes 
Like  roving  meteors  blaze,  nor  ever  close 
Their  wak^l  lids :  she  turns,  hut  turns  in  vain,      ' 
Through  nights  of  misery.    Attendant  Thirst        I 
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Gnsps  haid  an  empty  bowl,  and  shriFeU'd  fltriFes 
To  drench  her  parched  throat    Not  loader  groans 
From  Pha]acis*8  bull,  as  Fame  reports, 
Tormeoted  with  dis^sful  din  the  air, 
And  drew  the  tender  tear  from  Pity's  eye. 

Ck>aaiunption  near;  a  joyless,  meagre  wight. 
Panting  for  breath,  and  shrinking  into  shade 
Hades  the  grasp:  thin  as  the  embodied  air 
Which,  erst,  deceived  Ixion's  void  embrace, 
Ambltioas  of  a  goddess!  scarce  her  legs 
Feebly  she  drags,  with  wheezing  labour,  on. 
And  motion  slow:  a  willow  wand  directs 
Her  tottering  steps,  and  marks  her  for  the  grave. 

The  last,  so  torpid  to  the  view,  affrights 
Her  neigfaboar  hags.    Happy  herself  is  blind. 
Or  madness  would  enfeoe;  so  bloated-black, 
80  loathsome  to  each  sense,  the  sight  oiT  sbmU, 
Snrfa  fool  corroption  on  this  side  the  grave; 
Variola  ydep'd;  ragged  and  rough,  [scenes 

Her  couch  perplex'd  with  ^oms.*— *What  heavy 
Hang  u^er  my  heart  to  feel  the  theme  is  mine; 
Bat  Providence  commands,  his  will  be  done! 
She  rashes  through  my  blood;  she  burns  along. 
And  riots  on  my  life. — Have  mei^cy,  Heav'n!— 
Variola,  what  art  thou  ?  whence  proceeds 
Thia  vinilenc^  which  all,  but  we,  escape? 
Tbon  naoseous  enemy  to  human-kind: 
In  man,  and  man  alone,  thy  mystic  seeds, 
Siiiet,  and  in  their  secret  windings  bid. 
Lie  anp>ro]i6c;  till  Infection  ronze 
Her  poia^noos  partades,  of  papper  size, 
Figiue  and  meaaare,  to  exert  their  pow^r 
Of  impregnation;  atoms  subtle,  barb'd, 
ialrangible,  and  active  to  destroy; 
By  geometric  or  mechanic  roles 
Yet  ondiacover'd :  quick  the  leaven  runs, 
Destnictive  of  the  solids,  spirits,  blood 
Of  BMital  man,  and  agitates  the  whole 
In  foieral  conilagrataon  and  misrule. 
As  when  the  flinty  seeds  of  fire  embrace 
Some  fit  materials,  stubble,  fui-ze,  or  straw, 
Hie  crackling  blaze  ascends;  the  rapid  flood 
Of  raddy  flames,  impetuous  o'er  its  prey. 
Rolls  its  broad  course,  and  half  the  field  devoors. 

As  adders  deaf  to  beauty,  wit,  and  youth, 
How  many  living  lyres,  by  thee  unstrung, 
E'er  half  their  tunes  are  ended,  cease  to  charm 
Th'  admiring  worid?     So  ceas'd  the  matchless 
By  Cowley  honoured,  by  Koscommon  lov*d,  [tiame,. 
Orinda:  blooming  Killigrew*s  soft  lay: 
And  manly  Okilwun's  pointed  vigour,  curs'd 
By  the  govH)  sons  of  Loyola  and  Rome. 
And  he  who  Phedra  song,  in  boskin*d  pomp, 
Mad  with  incestuous  fires,  ingenious  Smith: 
Oxonia*8  sons !     And,  O,  our  recent  grief ! 
ShaU  BeancfaampS  die,  forgotten  by  the  Muse, 
Or  are  the  Muses  with  their  Hertfort  dumb! 
Where  are  ye?  weeping  o'er  thy  learned  Rhine, 
Booooia,  ftiaH  to  our  hopes !  or  else 
By  Ke&Det*s  chalky  wave,  with  tresses  torn. 
Or  rode,  and  wildly  floating  to  the  winds. 
Mote,  on  the  hoary  willows  bang  the  lyre, 
K^llected?    Or  in  rural  Percy-lodge, 
Where  Innoeence  and  he  walk'd  hand  in  band. 
The  cypress  crop,  or  weave  the  laurel-bough 
To  gnoe  his  honoured  grave  ?    Ye  lilies,  rise 

S  Lord  Beauchamp,  only  son  of  the  eari  of 
Heitford,  died  at  Bolo;nia  of  tbo  stnall-pox,  Sep- 
- — "--r  nth,  1144,  aged  19. 


Immaculate;  ye  roses,  sweet  as  mom; 
Less  sweet  and  less  immaculate  than  b^ 

His  op'ning  flow'r  of  beauty  softly  smil'd. 
And,  sparkling  in  the  liquid  dews  of  youth, 
Adom'd  the  blessed  light!  with  blossoms  &ir. 
Untainted;  in  the  rank  Italian  soil 
From  blemish  pure.    The  virgins  stole  a  sigh. 
The  matrons  lifted  up  their  wond'ring  eyes^ 
And  blest  the  Knglish  angel  as  he  passed. 
Rejoicing  in  his  rays !     Why  did  we  trust 
A  plant  so  lovely  to  their  envious  skies. 
Unmercifully  bright  with  savage  beams? 
His  were  the  arts  of  Italy  before. 
Courting,  and  courted  by  the  classic  Muse. 
He  traveU'd  not  to  learn,,  but  to  reform. 
And  with  his  fair  example  mend  mankind. 

Why  need  1  name  (for  distant  nations  know^ 
Hesperia  knows;  O  would  Hesperia  sing! 
As  Maro,  erst,  and,  late,  Marino  rais*d 
The  blooming  Beauchamps  of  the  former  timei^ 
Marcellus,  and  Adonis  to  the  stars. 
On  wings  of  soaring  fire !  so  would  she  sing  !> 
His  uncorrupted  heart;  his  honour  clear 
As  summer-suns,  effuJging  forth  his  soul 
In  every  word  and  look:  his  reason's  ray 
By  folly,  vanity,  or  vice  unstained. 
Shining  at  once  with  purity  and  strengtl^ 
With  English  honesty  and  Attic  fire : 
His  tenderness  of  spirit,  high-inform'd 
With  wide  benevolence,  and  candi<i(  zeal 
For  learning,  liberty,  religion,  truth: 
The  patriot-glories  burning  iu  his  breast. 
His  king's  and  country's  undivided  friend ! 
Each  public  virtue,  and  each  private  grace; 
The  Seymour-dignity,  the  Percy-flame; 
All,  all !— Ere  twenty  autumns  roU'd  away 
Their  TOlden  pleoty.    Further  still !  behold 
His  animated  bloom;  his  flush  of  health; 
The  blood  exulting  with  the'  balmy  tide 
Of  vernal  life !  so  fresh  for  pleasure  formM 
By  Nature  and  the  Graces :  yet  his  youth 
So  temperately  warm,  so  chastely  cool, 
Ev*n  seraphims  might  look  into  his  mind. 
Might  look,  nor  turn  away  their  holy  eyes! 
Th'  unutterable  essence  of  good  Heav'n, 
That  breath  of  God,  that  energy  di^ne 
Which  gives  us  to  be  wise,  and  just,  and  pure. 
Full  on  his  bosom  pour'd  the  living  stream, 
Ulum'd,  inspir'd,  and  sanctify'd  his  soul ! 

And  are  these  wonders  vanished?  are  those  eyes* 
Where  ardent  truth  and  melting  mildness  shone, 
Clos'd  in  a  foreign  land  ?  no  more  to  bless 
A  father,  mother,  friend !  no  more  to  charm 
A  longing  people  ?  O,  lamented  youth ! 
Since  fate  and  gloomy  night  tliy  beauties  veil'd 
With  shade  mysterious,  and  eclipsed  thy  beams. 
How  many  Sotpersets  are  lost  in  thee! 

Yet  only  lost  to  Earth  !•— for  trust  the  Muse, 
(His  virtues  rather  trust)  she  saw  him  rise 
She  saw  him  smile  along  the  tissu'd  clonds. 
In  colours  rich-embroider*d  by  the  Sun, 
Engirt  with  cherub-wings,  and  kindred-forms. 
Children  of  light,  the  spotless  youth  of  Heav'n! 
They  hail  their  blest  companion,  gain'd  so  soon 
A  partner  of  their  joys ;  and  crown  with  stars. 
Almost  as  fair,  the  radiance  of  his  brows. 
Ev'n  where  the  angel  host,  with  tongues  of  fire. 
Chant  to  their  glittering  harps  th>  Almighty's 
And,  in  a  burning  circle,  shout  around       [praise. 
The  jasper-throne,  he  mingles  flames  with  them ; 
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He  sprinprs  into  th6  centre  of  the  choir. 
And,  drinkinj!:  in  the  spiriUmost-divine, 
He  slugs  as  sweet,  and  glows  as  bright  as  they. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Pajfe41.  With  euphrasy,  Angl.  oyebright 
This  herb  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  at  least 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  them.  It  is  of  extraor- 
dinary service  to  the  eye^  curing  most  of  its 
distempers. 

— Cum  debilitat  morb*  vis  improba  visum, 
Aut  vinum,  autcoe<'us,  luniinis  usor,  amor,  &e. 
Tunc  ego,  non  frustra,  vooor— 

Couleius  Lib.  Plant,  p.  39. 

Purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 

The  visual  nerve.  Milton. 

P.  41.  As  Venus  gave  ^ueas  to  behold,  &c. 

See  Virgil.  JEn,  lab.  ii.  "Which  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Homer.  Ilias.  Lib.  v.  We  have 
several  of  the  like  instances  in  the  sacred  volumes. 
Gen.  xxi.  1 9.  And  God  opened  her  eyes  and  she 
saw  a  well  of  water.  Numbers,  xxii.  31.  Then 
the  Ltjrd  opened  the  ey^s  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  &c. 


P.4J. 


-  by  mortal  foot 


Rare  visited. 
See  Virgil: 
Sed  m#ParnasBt  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor:  Juvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  priorum, 
Castaliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Georg.  Lib.  iii. 

Which  is  imitated  from  Lucretius,  Lib.  ii. 

A  via  Pieridom  pcragro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  pede,  &c. 


P.  41. 


-  gentle  Edmund,  bight 


Spenser ! 

The  date  of  our  English  poetry  may  with  great 
justice  begin  with  Spenser.  It  is  true,  Chaucer, 
CJower,  and  Lydgate  were  masters  of  uncommon 
beauties,  considering  the  age  they  lived  in,  and 
have  described  the  humours,  passions,  Scc^  with 
great  discernment.  Yet  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  half  so  well  acquainted  with  the  very 
life  and  being  of  poetry,  invention,  painting,  and 
design,  as  Spenser.  Chaucer  was  the  best  before 
him;  but  then  he  bori-owed  most  of  his  poems, 
either  ftx:|m  the  ancients,  or  from  Boccace,  Pe- 
trarch, or  the  Proven9al  writers,  &c.  Thus  his 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  largest  of  his  works, 
was  taken  from  Lollius ;  and  the  Romaunt  of  the 
^ose  was  translated  from  the  French  of  John  de 
Mcun,  an  Englishman,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  and  so  of  the  rest.  As  for  those 
vfbo  followed  him,  such  as  Heywood,  Scogan, 
Skelton,  &c.  they  seem  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
either  numbers,  language,  propriety,  or  even  de- 
cency itself.  I  must  bo  understood  to  except  the 
earl  of  Surry,  sit  Thomas  Wiat,  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
several  pieces  in  tlie  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  and 
a  few  parts  of  Mr.  G.  Gau;pign^8  ami  TmberriU*s 
works. 


P.  41.     Medea  gathered  and  Canidia  brewM,  kc. 

Medea,  notorious  for  her  incantations  in  Ovid, 
&.C.  as  Canidia  in  Horace. 


P.  41. 


■  or  Pontus  yields,  &c. 


Pontus,  Colchos,  and  Thessalia,  well  known  for 
producing  noxious  and  poisonous  herbs  and  plants. 

Has  herbas,  atque  haic  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena, 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris;  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 

Virg.  Eclog.  8. 
Hcrbasque  quas  &  Colchos  &  Iberia  mittit, 
Venenorum  ferax.  Hor.  £pod.  5. 

Thcssala  quinetiam  tellos  herbasque  noccntes, 
Rupibus  ingenuit  Lucan.  Lib.  r. 

P.  41.     - 


>  amello  blooming  still 


In  VirgiPs  rur^l  page. 

Est  etiam  flos  in  pratis  cui  noroen  amello 
Fecere  agricolae.        Virg.  Georg.  Lib.  vi. 
Besides  there  grows  a  flow»r  in  marshy  ground, 
lis  name  amellus,  easy  to  be  found : 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shows  itself  in  leaves. 
The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue. 
The  leaves  inqlining  to  a  darker  blue,  &c. 

Addison's  Works,  Vol.  i.  4to. 


P.  42. 


•  or  Spagnolet  could  paint. 


A  famous  painter,  eminent  for  drawing  the 
distresses  and  agonies  of  human  nature. 

P.  42.  Which  Michael  in  vision  strange. 

See  MUton*s  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
P.  42,  ■  Clayton's  honoured  life. 

Sir  William  Clayton,  bart  died  at  Maiden  in 
Surry,  December  the  28th,  1744. 

P.  42.  Where  David  sung,  &c. 
Though  a  croisade  may  seem  very  romantic 
(and  perhaps  it  is  so)  yet  it  has  been  applauded 
by  the  greatest  writers  of  different  agesj  by 
i^neas  Sylvius,  by  Bessarion,  by  Naugerius,  &c. 
who  have  each  writ  orations  upon  that  subject 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  Casimire 
and  Jac.  Bald6,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the 
modern  lyric  poets,  have  writ  several  of  their 
finest  odes  to  animate  the  christian  princes  to 
such  a  design;  and  that  Tasso  has  adorned  the 
expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  poem  since  the  ^neis  (for 
I  prefer  Milton  to  Virgil  himself.) 

P.  42.  Than  Circe  subtler  far. 
,  See  Homer's  Odyssey,  Lib.  10. 

P.  42.  Than  young  Armida,  &c. 
SeeTasso's  II  Godfinedo,  Canto  iv.   Stanz.  29, 
&c.  Canto  xiv.  Stanz.  68.  Canto  xvi.  Stanz.  29. 

P.  42.  Machaon  swears,  &c. 

Machaon  celebrated  in  Homer;  but  here  nsedj 
in  general,  for  any  physician.    So  Ovid: 
Firma  valentper  se,  nuUumque  Macbaonaquerunt. 

And  Martial: 
Suid  tibi  cum  medicis?  dimitte  Machaonas  omncs. 
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P.  42.  That  moly  cannot  cure. 

Mercury  is  said  to  have  pi-esented   moly  to 
tJlysses  to  preserve  him  from  the  charms  of 
Circe.     Homcr*s  Odyss.  Lib.  x. 
Thos  while  be  spoke,  the  sovereifpi  plant  he  drew. 
Where  on  th*  all-bearing  Earth  unmarked  it  grew. 
And  show'd  its  Nature  and  its  wondrous  pow*r; 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  dow'r: 
Moly  the  name.  Pope. 

Laodatisnma  herbarum  est  Homero,  quam  vo- 
cari  a  diis  putat  moly,  &  inventionem  ejus  Mer- 
curio  assignat^  cootraque  summa  veneficia  do* 
monstrat,  &c.         Plinius,  Lib.  xxv.  c.  4. 

P.  43.  From  Pbalaris's  bull,  &c. 
Amongst  several  instruments  of  torment  that 
Pfaalaris  caused  to  be  contrived,  there  was  a  bull 
6r  brass,  in  which  people  being  cast,  and  a  fire 
placed  under  it,  they  bellowed  like  oxen.  Pe- 
rillos  the  artist,  demanding  a  great  reward  for  his 
invention,  was  put  in  it  himself  to  try  the  first 
experiment.  Upon  which  Pliny  makes  this  good- 
natured  reflection:  Perillum  nemo  laudat,  ss- 
riorem  Phalaride  tyranno,  qui  taurum  fecit,  mu- 
gitiis  hominis  pollicitus,  igne  sobdito,  &  priinus 
earn  expertus  cruciatum  justiore  saevitia,  &c. 
Plinius,  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

p.  43.  ..........  deceived  Ixion's  void  embrace. 

Ixkni  being  invited  to  dine  with  Jupiter  fell  in 
love  with  Juno,  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  her, 
who  aiTqnainted  her  husband.  He  to  try  Ixion 
formed  a  cloud  into  Juno's  likeness,  upon  which 
he  ntisfied  his  lust   Hygini  Fab.  Diador.  vi.  &c. 

p.  43.  Orioda. 

Mrs.  K.  Philips,  styled  the  matchless  Orinda. 
See  her  poems  in  fo4io.  Cowley  has  two  odes 
upon  her,  in  the  Sd  vol.  of  his  works,  8vo. 

P.  43.  Blooming  Killigrew*s  soft  lay. 
See  her  poems  in  4to.  Mr.  Dryden  celebrates 
her  death  in  an  excellent  ode.  See  his  works,*  vol. 
51,  folio,  p.  186.     See  likewise  Wood's  Athens 
Oxou.  voLSd. 

P.  43.  Loyola. 
Irnatins  fjoyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits;  against 
whom  Mr.  Oldham  writ  those  satires,  which  are 
the  best  of  his  works. 

P.  43.  Bononia  fatal  to  our  hopes. 
Bolognia  a  city  in  Italy,  the  first  school  of  the 
Lombard  painters,  and  a  famous  university, 
^Parvique  Bononia  Rheui.    Silius  Ital.  Lib.  viii. 

P.  43.  Andbless'd  the  English  angel  as  he  pass>d~ 
At  Bolognia  he  went  by  the  name  of  L'Angelo 
loglese.  The  same  compliment  seems  to  have 
bisen  paid  by  that  people  to  our  great  Milton  in 
bit  travels,  as  we  learn  by  this  epigram  of  a 
learned  Italian  nobleman  in  the  2d  volume  of 
Milton's  poetical  works: 

Ut  mfos,  forma,  decor,  ftcies,  mos,  si  pictas  sic, 
Noo  Angius,  yerum  herc'le  Angel us^  ipse,  fores. 

P.  44.  O  lamented  youth,  kc 
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Heu  miserande  pner,  siqua  fiita  aspera  rumpas, 

Tu  Marcellus  erio 

Sed  nox  ati-a  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra. 

Virg.  JEa,  Lib.  vi. 


Tins  PROCRB8S  OF  SICKNBM. 
BOOK  III. 

When  I  waited  for  light  there  came  darkness. 
My  skin  is  black  upon  me;  and  my  bones  are 

burnt  with  heat. 
My  harp  is  also  turned  to  mourning.  Job. 


ARGUMENT. 
Reflections.  The  progress  of  the  disease.  Blind- 
ness. Delirious  dreams.  Remedies  for  the 
mind:  1.  Patience:  8.  Hope:  3.  Prayer.  Hu* 
man  aid  and  relief  in  sickness :  1 .  Physic ; 
eulogium  on  that  science:  SL  Fri«nds;  digres- 
sion on  friendship. 


The  fair,  the  bright,  the  great,  alas!  are  fall'n, 
Nipt  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  wit,  and  youth, 
Death's  undistingui&h'd  prey.    Shall  I  complain 
(When  such  th'  cstablish'd  oidiuance  of  Heav'n) 
If  Sickness  at  my  bosom  lay  the  siege  ? 
A  worm  to  them!  and  to^ their  light  a  shade, 
Ungilded  with  one  beam,  which  melted  down 
The  tear  fast-trickling  o*er  their  lionour'd  tombs: 
We  all  must  die !  Our  every  pulse  that  U*ats, 
Beats  toward  eternity,  and  tolls  our  doou:. 

Fate  reigns  in  all  the  portious  of  the  yiar. 
The  fruits  of  Autumn  feed  us  for  disease; 
The  Winter's  raw  inclemencies  bestow 
Disease  on  Death  ;  while  Spring,  to  strew  our  berse, 
Kindly  unbosoms,  weeping  in  tlicir  dews. 
Her  flow'ry  race!  and  Summer  (kinder. still) 
With  the  green  turf  and  brambles  binds  our  graves. 

But  am  I  wake?  or  in  O vidian  realms, 
Aud  Circe  holds  the  glass?  What  (xlious  change 
What  metamorphose  strikes  the  dubious  eye  ? 
Ah,  whither  is  retir»d  the  scarlet  wave,      [cheek. 
Mantling  with  health,  which  floated  through  the 
From  the  strong  summer-beam  imbib'd?     And 
The  vernal  lily's  softly-blended  bloom  ?     [where 
The  forehead  roughens  to  the  wond'ring  hand. 
Wide  o'er  the  human-field,  t\te  body,  spreads 
Contagious  war,  and  lays  its  beauties  waste. 
As  once^hy  breathing  harvest,  Cadmus,  sprung 
Sudden,  a  serpeht-brood !  an  armed  cro|j 
Of  growing  chiefs,  and  fought  themsel  vesi  to  dcatbr 
One  black-incrusted  bark  of  gory  boils, 
One  undistioguish'd  blister,  from  the  sole 
Of  the  sore  foot,  to  the  bead's  sorer  crown. 
Job's  punishment!  With  patience  like  his  own, 
O  may  I  exercise  my  wounded  soul. 
And  cast  myself  upon  his  healing  hand. 
Who  bruiseth  at  his  will,  and  maketh  whole. 

Ah,  too,  the  lustre  of  the  eyes  is  fled! 
Heavy  and  dull,  their  orbs  neglect  to  roll. 
In  motionless  distortion  stifi'and  fix'd; 
Till  by  the  tremtliug-band  of  watchful  age 
(A  weeping  matron,  timorous  to  aflfri^ht. 
And  piously  fallacious  in  her  care. 
Pretending  ligfot  ofiensive,  and  the  Sun) 
Ck)s*d;  and^  perhaps,  for  ever !  ne'er  again 
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THOMPSON'S  TOEMS. 


To  <^>en  on  khe  sphere,  to  drink  the  day. 
Or  (worse!)  behold  lanthe's  face  divine, 
And  wonder  o*er  her  charms. — But  yet  forbear, 
O  dare  not  murmin* ;  'tis  HeavVs  high  behest: 
Tho'  darkness  through  the  chambers  of  the  grave 
This  dust  pursue,  and  death's  sad  shade  involve. 
Ere  long,  the  Filial  light  himself  shall  shine; 
(The  stars  are  dost  to  him,  the  San  a  shade) 
These  very  eyes,  these  tunicles  of  flesh, 
Ev'n  tho'  by  worms  destroy'd,  sh^ll  see  my  God, 
And,  seeing,  ne'er  retnember  darkness  more, 
Environ'd  with  eternity  of  day. 

Tho',  at  their  visual  entrance,  quite  shot  out 
External  forms,  forbidden,  mount  the  winds. 
Retire  to  chaos,  or  with  night  commix; 
Yet,  Fancy's  mimic  work,  ten  thousand  shapes. 
Antic  and  wild,  rush  sweepingf  o'er  my  dreams, 
Inegular  and  new;  4is  pain  or  ease 
The  spirits  teach  to  flow,  and  in  the  brain 
Direction  diverse  hold :  gentle  and  bright 
As  hermits,  sleeping  in  ti^eir  mossy  cells^ 
Lull'd  by  the  fall  of  waters !  by  the  rills 
From  Heliconian  cliffs  devolv'd ;  or  where. 
Thy  ancient  river,  Kishon,  sacied  stream ! 
Soil  murmurs  on  their  slumbers:  peace  within. 
And  conscience,  ev'n  to  ecstasy  sublim'd 
And  beatiflc  vision.    Sudden,  black. 
And  horrible  as  murderers;  or  hags,  '     ' 

Their  lease  of  years  spun  out,  and  bloody  bond 
Full-flashing  on  their  eyes,  the  g^lf,  beneath, 
Mad'ning  with  gloomy  Ores;  and  Heavli,  behind. 
With  air  her  golden  valves  for  ever  dos'd. 

Now  in  Elysium  lap'd,  and  lovdy  scenes, 
Whfere  honeysuckles  rove,  and  eglantines. 
Narcissus,  jess'miu,  pinks,  profusely  wild. 
In  every  scented  gale  Arabia  breathe : 
As  blissful  Eden  feir;  the  morning-work 
Of  Heav'n  and  Milton's  theme!  where  Innocence 
Smil'd,  and  improv'd  the  prospect— Now,  anon. 
By  Isis'  fiivourite  flood  supinely  laid. 
In  tuneful  indolence,  behold  the  bards 
(Harps  in  each  hand,  and  lanrd  on  each  brow) 
A  band  of  demi-gods,  august  to  sight. 
In  venerable  order  sweetly  rise, 
(The  Muses  sparkling  round  them)  who  have  trod 
In  measur'd  pace  its  banks,  for  ever  green, 
Enamell'd  from  their  feet!  harmonious  notes, . 
Warbled  to  Doric  reeds,  to  Lesbian  lyres. 
Or  Phrygian  minstrelsie,  steal  on  the  ear 
Enamoured  with  variety:  and  loud 
The  trumpets  shrilling  clangours  fill  the  sky 
With  silver  melody— now,  happier  still ! 
Round  thy  Italic  cloisters,  musing  slow. 
Or  in  sweet  converse  with  thy  letter'd  sons. 
Philosophers,  and  poets,  and  divines. 
Enjoy  the  sacred  walk,  delighted, Queen's'! 
Where  Addison  and  Tickell  lay  inspir'd. 
Inebriated  from  the  classic  springs^ 
And  tnn'd  to  various-sounding  harps  the  song, 
SuUime,  or  tender,  humorous,  or  grave, 
SuaflUng  the  Muses'  nectar  to  their  fill.    . 
Where  Smith  in  hoary  reverence  presides, 
(Crown'd  with  the  snow  of  Virtue  for  the  skies) 
With  graceful  gravity,  and  gentle  sway; 
With  perfect  peace  encircled  and  esteem. 
Whose  mild  and  bright  ben^olence  of  soul. 
By  reason  cool,  and  by  religion  warm. 
And  generous  passion  for  the  college-weal, 

^  Sueen'i-college;  in  Oxfoid« 


More  than  a  Muse  inspire«-~Momeiital  bliss! 
For  sudden  rapt,  the  midnight  howl  of  wolves. 
The  dragon's  yell,  the  lion's  roar,  astound 
My  trembling  ear.    Ha!  down  a  burning  mount 
I  E^uoge  deep,  deep:  sure  Vulcan's  shop  is  here— 
Hark,  how  the  anvils  thunder  round  the  dens 
Flammivomous!  What?  are  those  chains  to  bmd 
This  skeleton !  the  Cyclops  must  be  mad : 
Those  bolts  of  steel,  those  adamantine  links 
Demand  Typheus'  strength  to  bunt — Away — 
Venus  and  MarS'-4)eware. — ^In  giddy  whirls 
I  ride  the  blast,  and  tow'ring  through  the  storm 
Enjoy  the  palace  of  the  Mom.    The  Sun 
Resigns  the  reins  bf  Phlegon  to  my  bands: 
His  mane  waves  fire :  he  scorches  me  to  dust: 
Avaunt,  thou  fiend !— I'll  hurl  thee  down  thedeq^ 
Of  Heav'n,  with  bolted  thunder,  and  enwrapt 
With  forky  light'ning.— Now  staggering  I  reel. 
By  murderers  pursu'd:  my  faithless  feet 
^rce  shift  their  pace:  or  down  rushing  aLmain» 
I  cease  to  recollect  my  steps,  and  roll 
Passive  on  earth.«*i-Sure,  twas  Astolpiio^  bom 
Pour'd  on  my  ear  th'  annoying  blast:  at  which> 
Rogero  trembled,  Bradamant  grew  pale. 
And  into  air  dissolv'd  th'  enchanted  dome. 

Now  startii^  firom  this  wilderness  of  dreams, 
I  wake  from  fancy'd  iiito  real  woe. 
Pain  empties  all  her  vials  on  my  head« 
And  steeps  me  o'^er  and  o'er.  Th'  envenom'd  shirt 
Of  Hercules  enwraps  my  burning  limbs 
With  dragon^s  blood :  I  rave  and  roar  lil^e  him. 
Writhing  in  agouy.    Devouring  fires 
Eat  up  the  marrow,  frying  in  my  bones. 
O  whither,  whither  shall  1  turn  fbr  aid>— 
Methinks  a  seraph  whispers  in  my  ears. 
Pouring  ambrosia  on  them,  "  Turn  to  God; 
So  peace  shall  be  thy  pillow,  ease  thy  bed. 
And  night  of  sorrow  brighten  into  noon. 
Let  the  young  cherub  Patience,  brighi-ey'd  Hope^ 
And  rosy^finger'd  Pray'r,  combining  hold 
A  sure  dominion  in  thy  purpos'd'mind, 
Unconquer'd  by  affliction.'*-'— I  receive 
The  mandate  as  from  Heav'n  itself.*— Expand 
Thyself,  my  soul,  and  let  them  enter  in. 

Come,  smiling  angel.  Patience,  from  thy  seat} 
Whether  the  widow's  cot,  or  hermit's  cell. 
By  fasting  strong,  ^ nd  potent  from  (listress  ; 
Or  midnight-student's  taper-glinunering  roof. 
Unwearied  with  revolving  tedious  tMnes, 
O  come,  thou  panacea  of  the  mind! 
The  manna  of  the  soul !  to  every  taste 
Grateful  alike :  the  universal  balm 
To  sickness,  pain,  and  misery  below. 
She  comes!  she  comes!  she  dissipates  the  ^oom; 
My  eyes  she  opens,  and  new  scenes  unfolds 
(Like  Moses'  bush,  tho'  burning,  not  consum'd) 
Scenes  full  of  splendour,  miracle,  and  God. 
Behold,  my  soul,  the  martyr-army,  who 
With  holy  blood  the  violence  of  fii^ 
Suench'd,  and  with  lingering  constancy  fiitigu'd 
The  persecuting  flame :  or  nobly  stopp'd 
The  lion's  mouth,  and  trinmph'd  in  his  jaws. 
Hark,  bow  the  virgin  white-rob'd-tender  train 
Chant  hallelujahs  to  the  rack;  as  dear 
And  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  God,  as  hjrmns 
Of  angels  on  the  resurrection-mom, 
When^ll  the  host  of  Heaveu  Hosanna  sing ! 
Yet  farther;  lift  thy  eyes  upon  the  cross, 
A  bleeding  Saviour  view,  a  dying  God ! 
Earth  trembly,  rend  the  rocks,  creation  groans: 
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The  Sn,  tilirtfcM,  extinguishes  the ^7: 
AU  Nstoie  sofiers  with  her  sulieriug  Lord. 
Amidft  this  vmr  of  dements,  serene. 
And  as  the  son-shine  brow  of  Patience,  calmy 
He  dies  without  a  groan,  and  smiles  in  death. 
Shall  martyrs,  Wigins,  nay,  thy  Saviour  bleed 
To  teach  thee  patience ;  and  yet  bleed  in  yain? 
Torbid  it,  Reason;  and  forbid  it,  Heaven. 
Ko^  nOer:  and,  in  suffering,  rejoice. 
Httence  eaduretb  all,  and  hopeth  all. 

Hope  is  her  daughter  then.    Let  Hope  distill 
Her  cordial  spirit,  as  Hybla-honcy  sweet. 
And  beofing  as  the  drops  of  Gilead-balm. 
Cease  to  repine,  as  those  who  have  no  hope; 
Kor  let  despair  approach  thy  darkest  hour. 
I>apair!  that  triple-death!  th*  imperial  plague ! 
Th'  esctenninating  angel  of  th*  accurst. 
And  sole  disease  of  which  the  damn'd  are  sick, 
Kindling  a  fever  hotter  than  their  Hell— 
0  phKk  me  from  Despair,  white-handed  Hope ! 
0  interpose  thy  spear  aiid  silver  shield 
Setvixt  my  bosom  and  the  fiend!  detrude 
This  impious  monster  to  primeval  Hell; 
To  its  own  dark  domain :  but  light  my  soul, 
Inip'd  with  thy  flittering  wings,  to  scenes  of  joy. 
To  health  and  life,  for  health  and  life  are  thine: 
And  fire  imagination  with  the  skies. 

But  whence  this  confidence  of  hope  I    In  thee. 
And  in  thy  blood,  my  Jesus !     (Bow,  O  Earth ! 
Heaven  bends  beneath  the  name,  and  all  its  sons. 
The  Hienrchy !  drop  low  the  prostrate  knee. 
And  sink,  in  bumble  wise,  upon  the  stars.) 
Yes,  on  thy  blood  and  name  my  hope  depends.— 
My  hope  ?  nay,  worids  on  worids  depeud  on  thee; 
live  in  thy  death,  from  thy  sepulc^ire  rise. 
Thy  influential  vigour  reinspires 
This  feeble  frame ;  dispells  the  shade  of  death ; 
And  bids  me  throw  myself  on  God  in  prayer. 

A  Christian  soul  is  God's  beloved  house; 
And  piayV  the  incense  which  perfumes  the  soul : 
I^  annies  tlien  of  supplications  rise, 
Besiege  the  golden  gates  of  Heav'n,  and  force, 
With  holy  violence,  a  blessing  down 
In  living  streams.    If  Hezekiah*s  prayhr 
The  Sun  arrested  in  his  prone  career, 
•And  badethe  shadow  ten  degrees  return 
On  Ahas-dial,  whirling  back  the  day: 
Poor  out  tfayaelf,  my  soul !  with  fervent  zeal. 
With  over-fiowing  s«dour,  and  with  faith 
Unwav'ring.    To  assist  me,  and  to  swell 
Hy  fainting  spirits  to  sublime  desires, 
WoaM  Taylor*  from  his  starry  throne  descend, 
Hoir  fear  won'd  bric^ten !  by  his  sacred  aid, 
To  live  were  happiness,  and  gain  to  die.— 
Ko:  let  him  still  adorn  hir  starry  throne, 
Weil-merited  by  labours  so  divine: 
For,  h> !  the  man  of  God,  and  friend  of  man, 
Thoon,  the  purest  breast,  and  wannest  heart. 
Flies  on  the  wings  of  charity  and  love 
To  join  me  in  the  saving*task,  and  raise 
My  weaker  pow'rs  with  his  abundant  zeal; 
^re,  sweet,  and  glowing  as  the  inoens'd  fires. 
Of,  Solomon,  thy  golden-altar,  fenn*d 
By  wings  of  chembims  into  a  flame  ; 
Till  on  the  skies  the  aromatic  gale 
In  pyramids  of  fragtanoe  sofUy  stole, 
A  grateful  ofiering  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

Still,  tho>  I  feel  these  succours  from  the  skies, 

*  Bishop  Jersmy  Taylor* 


In  operation  mighty !  still  remain 

Inferior  aids  behind:  terrestrial  stores 

Medicinal:  the  instruments  of  God. 

For  God  created  the  physician !  God 

Himself  on  Earth,  our  great  physician!  spread 

O'er  sick  and  weak,  shadowing,  his  healing  wrings: 

Each  miracle  a  cure ! — Before  Disease, 

Offspring  of  Sin,  infested  human-kind. 

In  l^aradise,  the  vegetable  seeds 

Sprung  from  their  Maker's  hand,  invigorate-strong 

With  med'cine.     He  foresaw  our  future  ills; 

Foreseeing,  he  provided  ample  cure; 

Fossils,  and  simples:  Solomon,  thy  theme, 

Nature*s  historian;  wisest  of  the  wise  1 

Tho*  Paradise  be  lost,  the  tree  of  life 

In  med'cine  blooms;  then  pluck  its  healing  fruits. 

And  with  thanksgiving  eat;  and,  eating,  live. 

Ev'n  pagan  wisdom  bade  her  sons  adore. 
As  one,  the  god  of  physic  and  the  day. 
Fountain  of  vegetation  and  of  life, 
Apollo,  ever  blooming,  ever  young. 
And  fkW  his  art  immortal !  Thus,  of  yore. 
The  prime  of  human  race  from  Heav*n  deduc'd 
The  bright  original  of  physic's  pow'r : 
And,  nor  unjustly,  decm'd  that  be  who  sav'd 
Millions  fiom  death,  himself  should  never  die. 

An  instrument  of  various  pipes  and  tubes. 
Veins,  arteries,  and  sinews,  organizV), 
Man,  when  in  healthy  tune,  harmonious  wakes 
The  breath  of  melody,  in  vocal  praise, 
Delighting  Earth  and  Heav'n !  discordant,  0% 
As  accident,  or  time,  or  fete  prevail. 
This  human-organ  scarce  the  bellows  heaves 
Of  vital-respiration ;  or  in  pain, 
With  pauses  sad :  what  art  divine  shall  tune 
To  order  and  refit  this  shattered  frame? 
What  finger's  touch  into  a  voice  again? 
Or  music  ra-inspire  ?    Who,  but  the  race 
Of  Paean  ?  who  but  physic's  saving  sons? 
A  Ratcliff,  Frewin,  Metcalf  or  a  Friend  ?^ 
But  something  yet,  beyond  the  kindly  skill 
Of  Psan's  sons,  disease,  like  mine,  demands; 
Nepenthe  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  life. 

O  for  a  mother's  watchful  tenderness. 
And  father's  venerable  care! — But  they. 
In  life  immortal,  gather  endless  joys, 
Reward  of  charity,  of  innocence. 
Of  plei|sing  manners,  and  a  life  unblam*d  ! 
The  tears  of  poverty  and  friendship  oft 
Their  modest  tombs  bedew,  where  Eden's  flood, 
(Ituna  'dep'd  by  bards  of  old  renown. 
Purpled  with  Saxon  and  with  British  blood) 
Laves  the  sweet  vale,  that  first  my  prattling  mnse 
Provok'd  to  numbers,  broken  as  the  ruins     , 
Of  Roman  towers  which  deck  its  lofty  banks. 
And  shine  more  beauteous  by  decay. — But  hark ! 
What  music  glads  my  ear  ?    'T  is  Theron's  voice, 
Theron  a  fether,  mother;  both,  a  friend! — 
Pain  flies  before  his  animating  touch: 
The  gentle  pressure  of  his  cordial  band, 
A  burning  mountain  from  n^y  bosom  heaves! 
What  wonders,  sacred  Friendship,  flow  from  thee ! 
One  period  from  a  friend  enlivens  more. 
Than  all  Hippocrates  and  Galen's  tomes. 
Than  all  the  med'cines  they  upfold.     1  feel 
Myself  renew'd!,  not  only  health,  but  youth. 
Rolls  the  brisk  tide,  and  sparkles  at  my  heart: 
As  the  live-atoms  of  Campanian  wines 
Dance  in  the  virgin  crystal,  and  o'erlook 
With  glorifying  loam- the  nectarM  bzim;  * 
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Smiling,  and  lending  jsmiles  to  ^ial  wH, 
The  jocand  liearth,  and  hospitable  boards 

Friendship  is  a  religion,  from  the  first 
The  second-best :  it  points,  like  that,  to  HeavHi, 
And  almost  antidates,  on  Earth,  its  bliss. 
But  Vice  and  Folly  never  Friendship  knew; 
Whilst  Wisdom  grows  by  Friendship  stiH  more 

wise. 
Her  fetters,  are  a  strong  defence;  her  chains, 
A  robe  of  glory;  Ophir  gold,  her  bands; 
And  l\e  who  wears  them,  wears  a  crown  of  joy. 

Friendship's  the  steel,  which  struck  emits  the 
sparks 
Of  candour,  peace,  benevolence,  and  zeal ; 
Spreading  tbeir  glowing  seeds — a  holy  fire 
Where  honour  beams  on  honour,  truth  on  truth ; 
Bright  as  the  eyes  of  angels  and  as  pure. 
An  alt^r  whence  two  gentle-loving  hearts 
Mount  to  the  skies  in  one  conspiring  blaze 
A  lid  spotless  union.    'T  i^  the  nectar-stream 
Which  feeds  and  elevates  seraphic  love- 
Health  is  disease,  life  death,  without  a  friend. 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Page  46.  As  once  thy  breathing  harvest,  Cadmus, 
sprung. 

Cadmus  is  reported  by  the  poets  to  have  slain  a 
mopstrous  serpent  in  Bcsotia,  at  the  command  of 
Minerva,  and  sowed  its  teeth  in  a  field,  which 
pix>duccd  an  host  of  armed  soldiers;  who,  fight- 
in  or,  slew  one  another.  Se^  Ovid.  Met  1.  iii. 
Suidas,  Pausanias,  &c.  It  is  said,  that  he  sowed 
serpents  teeth,  and  that  soldiers  in  armour  sprung 
up  from  them ;  because,  as  Bochart  observes,  in 
the  I'hoeniciaii  language,  to  express  men  armed 
with  brazen  darts  and  speors  of  brdss,  they  made 
use  of  words,  which  might  be  translated  **  armed 
with  the  teeth  of  a  serpent.** 

T.  46.  Yet  Fancy's  mimic  works,  &c. 

The  following  lines  upon  delirious  dreams  may 
appear  vejy  extravagant  to  a  reader,  who  never 
experienced  the  disorders  which  sickness  causes 
in  the  brain;  but  the  author  thinks  that  he  has 
rather  softened  than  exaggerated  the  real  descrip- 
tion, as  he  found  them  operate  on  his  ovm  ima- 
gi nation  at  that  time. 

P.  46.    From  Hiconian  clifis  devolv'd,  &c. 

Sir  G.  Wheeler,  in  bis  voyages,  has  given  a  very 
beautiful  description  of  an  hermitage  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mount  Helicon,  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  5;aint  Luke  the  hermit,  not  the  evangelist, 
called  Stiriotes,  from  his  dwelling  in  those  deserts. 
See  Wheeler's.  Journey  into  Greece,  fol.  b.  iv. 
p.  325. 

P.  46.  Warbled  to  Doric  reeds,  &c 

Those  different  instruments  are  designed  to  ex- 
press the  several  parts  of  poetry,  to  which  they 
were  adapted,  viz.  pastoral,  ode,  heroic,  &c. 

P.  46.  Hark,  how  the  anvils,  &c. 

See  Horn.  Ilias,  U  xviiL  Virg.  ^n.  b.  viil. 

•P.  46<^  ■  ■     ■  Astolpho's  bom. 


A  horn,  m  which  if  he  do  once  bat  blew. 
The  noise  thereof  shall  trouble  men  so  sorCr 
That  all  both  stout  and  finint  shall  fiy  therefrom 
So  strange  a  noise  was  never  heard  before. 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  translated  by 
sir  ilohn  Harrington,  b.'  xv.  st.  10. 

With  tliis  bom  Astotpho  affrighted  the  Amazons. 
See  book  xx.  st  60,  &c.  and  even  Rogero,  Bra- 
damant,  6&c.  in  dissolving  the  enchanted  palace, 
b.  xxii.  St.  18,  &c.  Drives  away  the  harpies 
from  Senapo,  b.  xxxiii.  st  114,  &c. 


P.  48. 


•  Eden's  flood. 


•  Eden,  tho'  but  small, 


Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Soots  and  English  both,  that  tined  op  his  strand. 

Spenser^s  Fairy  Sueeu,  b.  iv.  canto  II. 

P.  48.  But  Vice  and  Folly  never  Friendship  knew. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Socrates,  that  wicked 

men  cannot  be  friends  either  amongst  themseKes 

or  with  good  men.  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  \L 


THE  RBCOVERY. 
BOOK  IV. 


Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  fix>m  death,  and 
my  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may  walk  before  God 
in  the  light  of  the  living.        Psalms^ 


ARGUMENT. 
Reflections.  Sickness  at  the  worst.  Hopes  of 
recovery  cast  on  Heaven  alone.  Prospect  of 
futurity  at  tbisjuncture^  Guardian-angels  hymn 
to  Mercy.  Description  of  her.  She  sends  Hy- 
geia  to  the  well  of  life ;  both  described.  Her 
descent.  The  effects.  Abatement  of  the  dis- 
temper. Apostrophe  to  sleep.  ^Lecovery  of 
sight;  and  pleasure  flowing  from  thence. 
Health  by  degrees  restored.  Comparison  be- 
tween sickness  and  health  in  regard  to  the  body 
and  mind. 

Swift,  too,  thy  tale  is  told :  a  sound,  a  name. 
No  more  than  Lucian,  Butler,  or  Scarron. 
Fantastic  humour  dropped  the  feeling  sense. 
Her  empire  lessening  by  his  fall.    The  shades 
Of  frolic  Rabelais,  and  him  of  Spain, 
Madrid's  facetious  glory,  join  his  ghost; 
Triumyirate  of  Laughter! — Mirth  is  mad; 
The  loudest  languishing  into  a  sigh  ; 
And  Laughter  shakes  itself  into  decay. 

**  Lord !  what  is  man  ?"  the  prophet  well  might 
ask; 
We  all  may  ask,  "  Lord!  what  is  mortal  man ?* 
So  changeable  his  being,  with  himself 
Dissimilar;  the  rainbow  of  an  hour ! 
A  change  of  colours,  transient  through  bis  IHcp 
Brightens  or  languishes ;— then  fades  to  air. 
Ev'q  ere  an  artful  spider  spihs  a  line 
Of  inetaphysic  texture,  man's  thin  thread 
Of  life  is  broken :  how  analogous 
Their  parallel  of  lines !  slight,  subtle,  vain. 

Man,  in  a  little  hour's  contracted  round 
Perplexes  i-eason :  now  to  triumph  swell'd^ 
To  joyous  exultations,  to  a  blaze 
Of  ecstasy ;  and  now  depressed,  again, 
And  drooping  into  scenes  of  death  aod  woe. 
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SICKNESS.    BOOK  IV. 


That  saUea  fto#  of  spiiiU,  Vright  imd  strong, 
Which  playM  in  sprightly  sallies  round  my  heart; 
Was  it  a  gleam,  forewarniog  me  from  Heav'n, 
Of  quicfc-approachiog  fiue?  As  tapers  mount 
Expiring  into  wide-diffusive  flame. 
Give  one  broad  glare,  into  the  socket  sink. 
And  sinking  disappearw— U  mupt  be  so !-« 
The  soul,  prophetic  of  its  voyage,  de8ery*d 
The  blissfol  shore,  exulting  on  the  wiag, 
lo  a  glad  flutter:  then,  o'enrbelm'd  witii  Joy, 
She  vam'd  her  old  companion  of  her  flight, 
(The  feeble  tenement  of  mould'ring  clay) 
Who  aaiiien^d  at  their  parting.— Yes,— 1  feel 
Thy  leaden  hand,  O  Death !  It  presses  hard. 
It  reighs  the  Acuities  of  motion  down, 
loactive  as  the  foot  of  a  dull  rock. 
And  dfags  me  to  thy  dusty  chains;  the  wheels 
Of  life  are  &8t'ned  to  the  grave,  nor  whirl, 
linger,  the  flery  ehariot  on.    The  war, 
The  struggle  for  eternity  begins. 
Eternity!  illimitable,  vast, 
iocomprefaensible!  for  Heav>n  and  Hell, 
Within  her  universal  womb,  profound. 
Are  centered. — Sleep  or  death  are  on  my  heart: 
Swims  heavily  ny  bcain:— My  sensed  reel. 

What  scenes  disclose  themselves!  What  fields 
of  joy! 
What  rivers  of  delight!  What  golden  bow'rs! 
Sweetly  oppress*d  with  beatiflc  views, 
I  hear  angelic-instruments,  I  see 
Primeval  ardours,  and  essential  forms; 
The  sons  of  light,  but  of  created  light. 
All  energy,  the  diligence  of  God ! 
Mieht  I  but  join  them !  Lend  your  glittering  wings, 
Waft  me,  O  quickly  waft  me  to  yon  crown, 
Bright  with  the  flaming  roses  of  the  zone 
Sidereal :  gracious,  they,  beck'ntng,  smile, 
They  smile  me  to  the  skies !  Hope  leads  the  way 
Mounting  I  spring  to  seize!— What  fory  shakes 
Her  fiery  sword,  and  intercepts  the  stars  ? 
Ha!  Amartia?  Conscience,  Conscience  sends 
7ier  griehly  form,  to  blast  me  at  my  end. 
*  Bt.bold!  she  points  to  burning  rocks,  to  waves 
St^lphureoos,  molten  lead,  and  boiling  gulphs, 
lempestuotts  vrith  everlasting  fire. — 
'  >  n  horrible !— O  save  me  from  myself! — 
I »  save  me,  Jesu! — Ha!  a  burst  of  light 
Blrnds  roe  with  the  empyreum's  azure  tide, 
Wlule  Faith,  triumphant,  swells  the  tniinp  of  God, 
Ani  shouting,  "  Where's  thy  victory,  O  Grave  ? 
Aud  where,  O  Death,  thy  sting  }^  I  see  her  f){>rcad 
ll<*r  saving  banner  o*er  my  soul  (the  cross!) 
And  call  it  to  its  peers.    Thick  crowds  of  day, 
linmacttlate,  involve  me  in  their  streams. 
And  bathe  my  spirit,  whiten'd  for  the  sky. 

While  on  this  isthmus  of  my  fate  I  lie. 
Jutting  Into  eternity's  wide  sea, 
A  ad  leaning  on  this  habitable  globe. 
The  \erge  of  either  world !  dubious  of  life, 
Ijumoca,  alike,  of  death ;  to  Mercy  thus. 
Inspirited  with  supplicating  zeal, 
Mv  jntardian-angel  raised  his  potent  pray'r, 
(  For  angels  minister  to  man,  intent 
<in  offices  of  gentleness  and  love.) 

**  Hear,  Mercy !  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies, 
1  iiOQ  loveliest  image  of  thy  father's  fooe, 
ThoQ  Messed  fount,  whence  grace  and  goodness 

flow, 
A  ispicioas,  hear!  extend  thy  helping  arm, 
Vnth  pitying  readinass^  with  willing  aid, 

*  ou  IV. 


O  lift  thy  servant  from  the  vale  of  death, 

Now  groveling  in  the  dust,  into  the  fields 

Of  comfort,  and  the  pastures  green  of  health.    ' 

Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies ! 

If  e'er  thy  servant  to  the  poor  his  soul 

Drew  out,  and  taught  the  fatherless  to  sing ; 

If  e*er  by  pity  warm*d,  and  not  by  pride, 

He  clotb*d  the  nak^d,  and  the  hungry  fed ; 

If  e*er  distress,  and  misery,  forlorn. 

Deceived  his  cheek,  and  stole  his  untaught  tear, 

An  humble  drop  of  thy  celestial  dew ! 

Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

**  Sprung  from  the  bosom  of  eternal  bliss. 
Thy  goodness  reaches  farther  than  t^e  grave; 
And  near  the  gates  of  Hell  extends  thy  sway. 
Omnipotent!  All,  save  the  cursed  crew 
Infernal,  and  the  black-rebellious  host 
Of  Lucifer,  within  thy  sweet  domain 
Feed  on  ambrosia,  and  may  hope  the  stars. 
Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 
By  thee,  the  great  physician  from  the  bed 
Of  darkness  caird  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame; 
He  burst  the  graves  relentless  bars  by  thee. 
And  spojce  the  dead  to  life  and  bloom  again. 
His  miracles,  thy  work ;  their  glory,  thine: 
Then,  O  thou  dearest  attribute  of  God! 
Thy  saving  health  to  this  thy  servant  lend ! 
Hear,  Mercy,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies  !** 

Inclined  upon  a  dewyrskirted  cloud 
Purpled  with  light,  and  dropping  fatness  down. 
Plenty  and  bliss  on  man,  with  looks  as  m>ld 
As  evening  suns  (when  flow'ry-footed  May 
Leads  oq  the  jocund  Hours,  when  I^ve  himself 
Flutters  in  green)  efluslng  heart-felt  joy    * 
Abundant,  Mercy  shone  with  sober  rrnice. 
And  majesty  at  once  with  sweetness  mix'd 
Incfl^ble.     A  rainbow  o'er  her  head. 
The  covenant  of  God,  betokening  peace 
'Twixt  Heav>n  and  Earth,  its  florid  arch  display'd. 
High-bended  by  th»  Almighty's  glorious  hand; 
The  languish  ofthe  dove  upon  her  eyes 
la  placid  radiance  melted,  from  the  throne 
Of  Grace  infused  and  fed  with  light:  her  smiles 
Expansive  checr'd  the  undetermin'd, tracks 
Of  all  creation,  from  th*  ethereal  cope, 
August  with  moving  fires,  down  to  the  shades 
Infernal,  and  the^reign  of  darkness  drear. 
Ev'n  men  refine  to  angels  from  her  gaze. 
Gracious,  invigorating,  full  of  Heaven ! 

This  dauG^hter  of  the  Lamb,  to  fervent  pray*rs 
And  intercession,  opes  her  ready  ear. 
Compassionate}  and  to  Hygeia  thus: 
"  Uygeia,  hie  thee  to  the  well  of  life; 
There  dip  thy  fingers;  touch  his  head  and  breast; 
Three  drops  into  his  mouth  infuse^  uns^sen. 
Save  by  the  eye  of  Faith:  he  yonder  lies — 
Descend,  and  take  the  evening's  western  wing." 

She  said.     Hygeiabow'd;  and  bowing,  filled 
The  circumambient  air  with  od'rous  streams, 
Pure  essence  of  ambrosia!  Not  the  breath 
Of  Lebanon,  from  cedar  alleys  blown. 
Of  Lebanon,  with  aromatic  gales 
Luxuriant,  spikenard,  aloes,  myrrh  and  balm} 
Nor  the  wise  eastern  monarch's  garden  vy»d 
In  firagianpe,  whon  his  fair  Circassian  spouse,. 
Enamoured,  callM  upon  the  south  to  fan 
Its  beds  of  spioes,  and  her  bosom  cool. 
Panting  with  lansrnishment  and  love-sick  flr*»s. 

Forth  from  th' eternal  throne  the  well  of  Kfe, 
Pouring  its  crystal,  laves  the  streets  of  God, 
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(Where  sidcnen  never  oomet,  nor  a|pe»  nor  pain) 
Fast-trickling  o'er  the  pebble-gems.    Beneath 
Unfading  amarant  and  asphodel, 
A  mirror  spreads  its  many-^olour'd  round. 
Mosaic-work,  inlaid  by  hands  divine 
In  glist'ring  rows,  illuminating  each, 
Each  shading:  beryl,  topaz,  chaicedon, 
£m*rald  and  amethyst    Whatever  hues 
The  light  reflects,  celestial  quarries  yield, 
Or  melt  into  the  vemant'>showry  bow, 
Profiisive,  vary  here  in  mingling  beams. 
Collected  thus  the  waters,  dimpling,  end 
Their  soft-progressive  lapse.    The  cherubs  hence 
Immortal  vij^r  quaff  and  bliss  unblam'd. 
Nor  only  flow  for  you,  ye  sons  of  light. 
The  streams  of  comfort  and  of  life,  but  flow 
To  heal  the  nations*    Wonderful  to  tell, 
The  aged  they  renew,  the  dead  revive. 
And  more,  the  festers  of  the  wounded  soul. 
Corrupted,  black,  to  pristine  white  relume 
And  saint-like  innocence.    The  mystic  dove 
Broods,  purifying  o'er  them,  with  his  wings. 
The  angel,  who  Bethesda's  troubled  pool 
Stlrr'd,  first  his  pinions  with  these  vital  drops 
Sprinkled ;  then  poured  himself  into  the  flood. 
Instilling  health  and  nutriment  divine. 
Its  waves  to  quicken,  and  exalt  its  pow'rs. 

Here  lights  Uygeia,  ardent  to  fulfil 
Mercy's  behest.    The  bloom  of  Paradise 
Liv'd  on  her  youtbftd  check,  and  glow'd  the  spring. 
The  deep  carnations  in  the  eastern  skies, 
When  ruddy  morning  walks  along  the  hills. 
Illustriously  red,  in  purple  dews. 
Are  languid  to  her  blushes;  for  she  blush*d 
As  through  the  op'ning  file  of  winged  flames. 
Bounding,  she  lightned,  and  her  sapphire  eyes 
With  modest  lustre  bright,  improving  Heav'n, 
Cast,  sweetly,  round,  and  bow'd  to  her  compeers. 
An  angel  amid  angeb.    Light  she  sprung 
\Along  th'  empyreal  road:  her  looks  distili'd 
Salubrious  spirit  on  the  stars.     Full  soon 
She  pass'd  the  gate  of  pearl,  and  down  the  sky, 
Precipitant,  upon  the  ev'ning-wing 
Cleaves  the  live  ether,  and  with  healthy  balm 
Impregnates,  and  fecundity  of  sweets. 

Conscious  of  her  approach,  the  wanton  birds, 
Instinctive,  carol  forth,  in  livelier  lays, 
And  merrier  melody,  their  grateful  hymn, 
Brisk-flutt'ring  to  the  breeze.     Eftsoons  the  hiUs, 
Beneath  the  gambols  of  the  lamb  and  kid. 
Of  petulant  delight,  the  circling  maze 
(  Brush'd  off  its  dew^)  betray.    All  Nature  smiles, 
With  double  day  delighted.    Chief,  on  man 
The  goddess  ray'd  herself:  be,  wond'ring,  feels 
His  heart  in  driving  tumults,  vig'rous,  leap, 
And  gushing  ecstasy:  bursts  out  his  tongue 
In  laud,  and  unpremeditated  song. 
Obedient  to  the  music  in  his  veins. 
Thus,  when  at  first,  the  instantaneous  light 
Sprung  from  the  voice  of  God,  and,  vivid;  threw 
Its  golden  mantle  round  the  rising  ball. 
The  cumb'rous  mass,  shot  through  with  vital 
And  plastic  energy,  to  motion  roll'd        [warmth 
The  drowzy  elements,  and  active  rule : 
Sudden  the  morning  stars,  together,  sang. 
And  shouted  all  the  sons  of  God  for  joy. 
Enters  Hygeia,  and  her  task  perfonns. 
With  healing  fingers  touch'd  my  breast  and  head; 
Three  drops  into  my  mouth  infus'd,  unseen, 
'  Save  by  the  eye  of  Faith:  then  re-ascends. 


As  now  in  Silmon,  at  tha  tepid  iotttik 
Of  southern  gales,  by  soft  degrees,  dissolves 
Trickling,  yet  slow,  away;  and  loosen^  frosts 
The  genial  impress  feel  of  vernal  suns. 
Relenting  to  the  ray;  my  torpid  limbs 
The  healing  virtue  of  Hygeia's  hand 
And  salutary  influence  perceive. 
Instant  to  irander  through  the  whole.    My  heart 
Begins  to  melt,  o'er-running  into  joy. 
Late  froze  with  agony.    Kind  tumiUts  seize 
My  spirits,  conscious  of  retoming  berith. 
And  dire  disease  abating  from  the  cells 
And  mazy  haunts  of  life.    The  j udging  leech 
Approves  the  symptoms,  and  my  hope  allows. 

The  hostile  humours  cease  to  bubble  o'er 
Their  big-distended  channels;  qniei  now 
And  suikiiig  into  peace.    The  organs  heave 
Kindlier  with  life:  and  Nature's  febric  near 
To  dissolution  shattered,  and  its  mould 
To  dust  dissolv'd,  tbo*  not  ito  pristine  strepgth 
(The  lusty  vigour  of  its  healthy  prime) 
Yet  gentle  force  recovers;  to  maintain. 
Against  the  tyrant  Death's  batt'rmg  assaults. 
The  fott  of  life.— But  daitness,  present  still. 
And  absent  sweet  repose,  best  med'cine^  deep. 
Forbid  my  heart  the  full  carouse  of  joy. 

Soft  pow'r  of  slumbers,  dewy-feathei'd  Sleep, 
Kind  nurse  of  Nature !  whither  art  thoa  fled, 
A  stranger  to  my  senses,  weary'd  out 
With  pain,  and  aching  fer  thy  presence?  Come, 
O  come  *  embrace  me  in  thy  liquid  aims; 
Exert  thy  drowsy  virtue,  wrap  my  limbs 
In  downy  indolence,  and  bathe  in  balm, 
Fast^flowing  from  th*  abundance  of  thy  horn. 
With  nourishment  r^lete,  and  richer  stor'd 
Than  Amalthea's;  who  (so  poets  feign) 
With  honey  and  with  milk  supply'd  a  god. 
And  fed  the  Thunderer.    Indulgent  quit 
Thy  couch  of  poppies!  steal  thyself  on  me, 
(In  rory  mists  suflus'd  and  clouds  of  gold) 
On  me,  thou  mildest  cordial  of  the  worid  ? 
The  shield  his  pillow,  in  the  tented  field. 
By  thee,  the  soldier,  bred  in  iron-war, 
Foigets  the  mimic  thunders  of  the  day. 
Nor  envies  Luxury  her  bed  of  down. 
Rock'd  by  the  blast,  and  cabbin'd  in  the  storm. 
The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast. 
Of  shipwreck  negligent,  while  thou  art  kind. 
The  captive's  freedom,  thou!  the  labourer's  hire; 
The  beggar's  store;  the  miser's  better  gold ; 
The  health  of  sickness;  and  the  yoath  of  age ! 
At  thy  approach  the  wrinkled  front  of  Care 
Subsides  into  the  smooth  expanse  of  smiles. 
And,  stranger  far!  the  monarch, crown^  by  thee, 
Beneath  his  weight  of  glory  gains  repose. 

What  guilt  is  mine,  that  1  alone  am  wake, 
F.v'n  tho'  my  eyes  are  seal'd,  am  wake  alone? 
Ah  seal'd,  but  not  by  thee!  The  world  is  dumb; 
Exhal'd  by  air,  an  awfiil  silence  rules, 
Still  as  thy  brother's  reign,  or  foot  of  time; 
£v*n  nightingales  are  mute,  and  lovers  rest, 
Steep'd  in  thy  influence,  and  cease  to  sigh. 
Or  only  sigh  in  slumbers.    Fifteen  nights 
The  Moon  has  walk'd  in  glory  o'er  the  sky  ; 
As  oft  the  Sun  has  shone  her  from  the  ^here, 
Since,  gentle  Sleep,  I  felt  thy  cordial  dews. 
Tlien  listen  to  my  moaning;  nor  delay 
To  sooth  me  with  thy  softness;  to  o'erahade 
Thy  suppliant  with  thy  pinions:  oc  at  least. 
Lightly  to  touch  my  temples  with  thy  wand. 
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AhM  sadftequent,  nay  «Im  crimflon  fieUs 
With  poppiei  bluah,  nor  fed  a  Tarqnm's  band. 
So  Baj  tlw  iictt-winTt  ngfa,  th>  iminMng  bn>ok, 
Tbe  iiMlodj  of  birdi,  Ianthe>»  lute. 
And  BHitic  of  the  apheret,  be  all  the  sounds 
Thai  dam  intmde  on  thy  devoted  hour. 
Nor  Boreaa  bluster^  nor  the  thnnder  roar. 
Nor  acreeclMmt  flap  his  wiug>  nor  spirit  yell, 
As'aeath  the  trembling  of  the  Moon  be  walks, 
WitUo  the  ehrde  of  thy  stiB  doMBia. 
HeoiMii!  haeonea!  the  reconciling  poWr 
Of  pai%  Y«ntion,  care,  and  anguish  conies ! 
He  hov«n  in  the  lazy  air:— >he  melU, 
With  honey-heayiness,  my  senses  down. — 

—I  thank  thee,  aeepi— HeaT>ns!  is  the  day 


To  my  desiring  eyes?  their  lids,  unglewM, 
Admit  the  long-loet  ngfat*  now  streaming  in 
PunfcMy  clear!— O  check  the  rapid  gleam 
With  rimdii^  sQk,  tUI  the  weak  risnal  orb. 
Stronger  and  stronger,  dares  imbibe  the  San, 
Nor,  wafrlng,  twinkles  at  unfolded  day. 
As,  when,  in  Lapland,  Night  collects  her  reign, 
OppresMYe,  over  half  the  rounded  year 
Uniateimpted  with  one  straggling  beam ; 
Young  Orn-Moor,  in  fiirry  spoils  enrollM, 
SbaggBfl  and  warm,  first  spies  th'  tmpeffect  blush 
Of  opening  light,  exulting;  scarce  her  eyes 
The  lustre  bear,  tho*  foint;  but,  widening  fast 
Th'  unbooiided  tide  of  splendour  corers,  fiiir, 
Tb*  expanded  hemisphere;  and  fills  her  sight 
With  gladness,  while  her  heart,  warm-leapmg, 
bums. 

Sight,  all-expressiTe!  Tho^  the  feeling  sense 
Thrills  from  lanthCs  hand ;  at  HandeTs  lyie 
Tingles  the  ear;  tho* smell  ftom  blossomed  beans 
Arabian  spirit  gathers;  and  the  draught. 
Sparkling  from  Burgonidy's  eiLalted  vines, 
Stnama  nectar  on  the  palatei  yet,  O  Sight! 
Weak  tlieir  sensations,  when  compar'd  with  thee. 
Withoat  thee.  Nature  lies  unmeaning  gloom. 
Whatever  smiles  on  Earth,  or  shines  in  Hear>n, 
From  star  of  Venus  to  Adonis  flow'r ; 
Whatever  Spring  can  promise:  Summer  warm 
To  ri«b  maturity;  gay  Autumn  roll 
Into  the  lap  of  Plenty,  or  her  horn; 
Winters  majestic  horrors;— all  are  thine. 
All  varymg  in  order's  pleasing  round, 
la  regsfiar  confusion  grateful  ell ! 

And  now  progressire  health,  with  kind  repair, 
My  fever-weakeo^  joints  and  languid  limbs 
New4imce.     Live  vigour  and  auxiliar'd  nerves 
Sinew  the  fresbenM  frame  in  bands  of  steel. 
As  in  tlw  trial  of  the  furnace  ore, 
Fraa  baaer  dregs  refin'd,  and  drossy  scum, 
Flames  aiofa  rdulgent,  and  admits  the  stamp 
Of  majeaty  to  dignify  the  gold, 
Ccaar  or  George!  the  human  body,  thus, 
EaaaeTd,  not  deform*d,  from  sickness*  rage 
More  manly  features  borrows,  and  a  grace 
Severe,  yet  worthier  of  its  sovereign  fonn. 
The  pateiareh  of  Us,  son  of  the  Mom, 
EnvyM  of  Incifier,  by  sores  and  blanes 
Sharply  inprov*d,  to  fsirer  honours  rose; 
Less  hkt  beginning  blest  than  latter  end. 
How  late  a  tortnr'd  lump  of  balefiil  pain. 
The  soul  immer^d  in  one  inactive  mass 
Of  hflvathing  blaaes,  each  elegance  of  sense, 
Each  infeellectnal  spark  and  fiery  seed 
Of  maaoii,  mem^,  judgment,  taste  and  wit, 


Extinct  and  smothei*d  in  unwieldy  clay 

Scarce  animated:  and  (O  blessing !)  now 

I  seem  to  tread  the  winds;  to  overtake 

The  empty  eagle  in  her  early  chase, 

Or  nimble-trembling  dove,  from  preyful  beak. 

In  many  a  rapid,  many  a  cautious  round, 

Wheeling  precipitant:  I  leave  behind, 

Exulting  o*er  its  aromatic  hills. 

The  hounding  Bethe^roe.    The  poet's  mind, 

(EfBuence  essential  of  beat  and  light!) 

Not  mounts  a  loftier  wing,  when  Fancy  leads 

The  glitt'ring  track,  and  points  him  to  the  skies, 

Excunive:  he  empyreal  air  inhales, 

Earth  fading  from  his  flight!  triumphant  soara 

Amid  the  pomp  of  planetary  worlds. 

Ranging  infinitude,  beyond  the  stretch 

Of  Newton's  ken,  reformer  of  the  spheres. 

And,  gaining  on  the  Heav'ns,  enjoys  his  home! 

The  winter  of  disease  all  passed  away. 
The  spring  of  health,  in  bloomy  pride,  calls  forth 
Embosomed  bliss,  of  rosy-wingiMl  praise 
The  rising  incense,  the  impassion'd  glance 
Of  gratitude,  the  pant  of  honour,  quick 
With  emulating  zeal;  the  florid  wish 
For  sacred  happiness,  and  cordial  glow 
From  cooarious  virtue  felt:  all  the  sweet  train 
Of  vernal  solitude's  refining  walks. 
Best  gilt  of  Heav'n,  and  source  of  nameless  joys! 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 


PftgB49. 


-The  sons  of  light 


Light  is  the  first-bom  of  all  creatures,  and  it  is 
conmionly  observed  that  the  angels  were  created  at 
the  same  period  of  time.  St.  Austin  thinlcs  them 
meant  under  Fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light:  De 
Civitate  Dei,  1.  xi.  c.  9.  This  indeed  is  only 
conjectural,  and  we  have  no  article  of  the  apostles 
creed  which  directs  upon  any  considerations  of 
angels ;  becanse  perhaps  it  exceeds  the  faculties 
of  men  to  understand  their  nature,  and  it  may 
not  conduce  much  to  our  practical  edification  to 
know  them.  Yet  however  this  observation  may 
serve  to  illustrate  that  beautiful  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job:  \*  When  the  moming^tare  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.** 


P.  50. 


-  To  pristine  white  relume. 


White  has  been  accounted  in  all  ages  the  pe. 
culiar  tincture  of  innocence,  and  white  vestmenta 
worn  by  persons  delegated  for  sacred  offices,  3tc. 
When  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  befora  his 
disciples,  his  raiment  became  shihing,  exceeding 
white  as  snow,  Mark,  chap.  ix.  3.  When  he 
ascended  into  Heaven,  the  angels  descended  in 
white  apparel.  Acts  i.  10.  And  to  the  spouse  of 
the  lamb  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints,  Rev.  xix.  ver.  8,  14. 
Hence  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  of 
clothing  the  persons  baptized  in  white  garments. 

Inde  parens  sacro  ducens  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Infantes,  niveo  corpora,  mente,  habitu. 

Paulinus,  cpist  xii. 

The  heathens  paid  likewise  a  greet  regard  to  white ; 
Color  albus  precipu^  Deo  charus  est. 

Cioeio  de  i^,  lib,  ii. 
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^    Ante  ams  stot  veste  mcerdos 
Effulgens  nivea.  Silhis  Ital.  lib.  iii. 

Delius  hie  long^  candenti  veste  sacerdos 
Occurrit  Valerius  Flacc.  lib.  ii. 

And  not  only  the  priests,  but  likewise  those 
who  attended  at  the  sacrifices  aod  paid  their  de- 
votions to  their  gods: 

Cemite  fulgentes  ut  eat  sacer  agnus  ad  aras, 
Tinctaque  pdst  ole£  Candida  turba  comas. 

TibaU.  lib.  ii.  eleg.  1. 
And  Ovid: 

linguiji  Candida  turba  (avet         Fast.  lib.  ii. 
I  shall  only  add  one  passage,  from  Plautos: 
— — — — — ^—  Ergo  flsquius  vos  erat 
Candidatas  venire,  bostiatasque  ad  hoc 
Fanum.  Rudens,  act.  i.  sc.  i. 

p.  50.  _— ^«-  Touch'd  my  breast  and  head, 
Throe  drops,  &c. 

Hygeia  here  performs  her  oflSce  m  the*  very 
manner  she  was  ordered  by  Mercy.  I  have,  after 
the  manner  of  Hdhier,  used  the  same  expressions 
over  again,  as  when  she  received  the  mandate. 
The  father  of  poetry  constantly  makes  his  envoys 
obfterve  this  practice,  as  a  mark  of  decency  and 
respect. 

P.  50.  Than  Amalthea's,  &c. 

Amalthea  the  daughter  of  Melisstts  king  of 
Crpte,  and  narae  of  Jupiter,  who  fed  him  with 
goatj«-milk  and  honey.  Rut  this  story  is  differ- 
ently related.  See  Strabo.  1.  v.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
I.  iv.  c.  5.  and  Ovid.  Fast  1.  v.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint 
uses  the  expression  Amalthea's  horn,  for  the 
name  of  Job's  third  daughter  Keren-happuc  (so 
called  from  her  beantj')  alltidin?  to  a  Gracian 
fable  invented  long  afrer;  Job,  ck\.  the  last  v.  14. 
The  same  translation  likewise  mentions  Aracbne 
in  the  ninetieth  psalm,  and  9th  verse,  which 
hnage  is  left  out  in  all  our  late  versions.  A  Chris- 
tian poet  therefore  may  sorely  be  excused  for 
using  the  word  ambrosia,  &c.  or  drawing  meta- 
phors or  comparisons  from  the  pagan  mythology 
in  a  serious  composition ;  which  is  the  practice 
of  Milton  and  some  of  the  best  poets.  The  fault 
only  is,  when  the  poet  weaves  the  heathen  fables 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  troths.  As  when 
Sannazanus  introduces  the  Furies,  Cerberus,  &c. 
into  his  poem  (which  is  otherwise  a  very  fine 
one)  De  Partu  Virginis.  And  likewise  when 
Camoens  blends  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  with 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  &c.  in  his  Losiad.  But 
this  by  the  by. 


THE  THANKSGIYIIIG. 

BOOK  V. 

The  Grave  cannot  praise  thee;  Death  cannot 
celebrate  thee.— The  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  thee,  as  1  do  this  day.  Isaiah. 


prospect*  Excursion  to  the  battle  at  Toornfty. 
Reflections  on  the  abuses  of  modern  poetry. 
Hymn  to  the  ever4>lessed  and  gtorions  iScinity : 
1st,  to  God  the  Father,  as  creator  and  pre- 
server; 2dly,  to  God  the  Son,  as  mediator  aod 
redeemer:  3dly,  to  God  the  Holy  6 best,  as 
sauctifier  and  comfbrter.    Conclusion. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  effects  which  the  restoration  of  health  ought 
to  have  in.  the  solitudes  of  Spring.      Ruml 


Comb,  Contemplation!  therefore, firom  thy  haunts. 
From  Spcnser*s  tomb,  (with  reveient  stqps  and 
Oft  visited  by  me;  cert^,  by  all,  [slow 

Touched  by  the  Muse:)  from  RichmiMMl^s  green 

retreats. 
Where  Nature's  bard'  the  Seasons  on  his  page 
Stole  from  the  Year*s  rich  hand :  or  Welwyngroves, 
Where  Young,  the  friend  of  virtue  aod  of  maB, 
Sows  with  poetic  stars  the  nightly  song. 
To  Phoebus  dear  as  his  own  day  I  and  dro«na 
The  nightingale's  complaint  in  sadder  strains   , 
A  nd  sweeter  elegance  of  woe,  O  come  I 
Now  ev'ning  mi1dly-«tiU  aod  softer  suns 
(While  every  breeze  is  flowing  balm),  invitft 
To  taste  the  fragmnt  spirit  of  the  Spring 
Salubrious;  from  mead  or  hawthom-he^;e 
Aromatis.'d,  and  pregnant  with  delight 
Ko  less  than  health.  And  what  a  prospect  roond 
Swells  greenly-grateful  on  the  cberisb'd  eye! 
A  universal  blush !  a  waste  of  sweets ! 
How  live  the  flow'rs,  and,  as  the  Zephyrs  blow. 
Wave  a  soft  lustre  on  their  parent-Sun, 
And  thank  him  with  their  odours  for  his  beantks  ^ 
Mild  image  of  himself!  reflected  fair^ 
By  fiiiutjiess  fair,  and  amiably  mild  Y 

Hark !  how  the  airy  Echoes  talk  alopg 
With  undulating  answer,  soft  or  loud. 
The  mocking  semblance  of  the  imag'd  voice, 
Bablin?  itinerant  from  wood  to  hill. 
From  hiU  to  dale,  and  wake  their  sisters  round. 
To  multiply  delight  upon  the  ear. 

As  float  the  clouds,  romantic  Fancy  pours 
The  magazines  of  Proteus  forth,  and  builda 
Huge  castles  in  the  air;  while  vessels  sail 
Spacious,  along  the  fluid  element; 
And  dragons  bum  in  gold,  with  azure  stain» 
Speckled :  ten  thousand  inconsistent  shapes 
Shift  on  the  eye,  and  through  the  welkin  rolL 

Here  tufted  hills !  there  shining  villas  rise. 
Circling ;  and  temples,  solemn,  fill  the  mind 
With  beauty,  splendour,  and  religious  awe !  * 
Peace  o'er  the  plains  expands  her  snowy  wing» 
0ove-ey'd ;  and  buxom  Plenty  laughs  around  \ 

Far  different  objects  mortify  the  eye 
Along  thy  borders,  Scheld:  (with  William's  tears 
Ennobled,  tears  from  brave  Humanity 
And  royal  Pity  drawn  !  nor  of  his  blood 
Less  prodigal ! )  Instead  of  herbag'd  plains. 
Of  fields  with  golden  plenty  waving  wide. 
Of  lowing  valleys,  and  of  fleecy  hills: 
What  magazines  of  death  !  what  flaming  swords 
Destruction  brandish;  what  a  burnish'd  glare 
Of  horrour  wanders  round ;  what  carnage  vile 
Of  dubitable  limbs;  what  groaning  pil^s 
Of  dying  warriors  on  th'  ensanguin'd  earth 
(E'en  sons  of  Britain,  ciiiefs  of  high  renown) 
Grov'liiig  in  dusf,  and  with  unmartial  fires 
Sheer  blasted!  O  'tis  pitiful  to  sight! 
It  smites  the  honest  brain  and  heart !    The  eIoitel» 
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Bdch'd  fnm  the  brazen  thvoat  of  war,  would  hide, 
Intetriooi,  the  luiu  which  it  spreads, 
AsifMfaamHlofiiiassacre-^But  harkl^i  * 
Wbat  dire  explosion  tears  th*  embowePd  sky. 
And  mmbles  from  th'  infernal  caves?  The  roar 
Of  MtxMH  troubled  caverns,  when  she  heaves 
Triaaoria  from  her  marble  pillars,  fix'd 
On  the  foundations  of  the  solid  £arth, 
And  Thetis'  bellows  from  her  distant  dens, 
O'cnrhelm  the.ear!— lA  mine  with  deadly  stores 
lafiiriate,  bursty  and  a  whole  squadroned  host 
WhirlVl  through  the  riven  air.  A  human  show'r 
With  smooldry  smoke  enrolPd  and  wrapt  in  fiie. 
To  cover  Earth  with  desolation  drear!— 

Cunt  be  the  man,  the  monk,  the  son  of  Hell, 
The  triple  Moloch  I  whose  mechanic  brain, 
Maliciously  inventive,  from  its  forge, 
or  duel  sUsel,  the  sulphur  seeds  of  wrath 
Flashed  on  the  world,  and  taught  us  how  to  kill; 
To  burl  the  blazing  ruin,  to  disgorge 
FfOBi  smoking  brass  the  ragged  instruments 
Of  Fate»  in  thunder,  on  the  mangled  files 
Of  gallant  foesc^-tbe  eowardiee  of  Hell! 
And  what  the  bafb^rouB  nations  never  knew, 
(Though  nourish'd  by  the  timers,  and  their  tongues 
Red  vith  the  gore  of  lions)  to  involve 
The  holy  temples,  the  religious  fanes. 
To  hall,  l^iahs  sacred  and  to  peace. 
With  dreadiesB  flreSb    Shudd'ring  the  angels  weep 
At  man's  impiety,  and  seek  the  skies: 
Tbey  weep !  while  man,  courageous  in  his  guilt, 
Smiles  at  the  iofttnt  writhing  on  his  spear; 
The  hoary  head  pollutes  the  flinty  streets 
With  scanty  blood;  and  virgins  pray  in  vain. 
Blush,  blodh!  or  own  Deucalion  for  thy  sire. 

Yet  should  Rebellion,  bursting  from  the  caves 
Of  F.n:bus,  uprear  her  hydra-form. 
To  poison.  Liberty,  thy  light  divine  ; 
If  she,  atidaeious,  stalk  in  open  day, 
And  hiss  against  the  throne  by  Heav'n's  own  hand 
Estabiifih'd,  and  religion  Heav'n-reform'd, 
Britanaiai!  rescue  Earth  fr^m  such  a  bane : 
fjcen  thy  ancient  spirit ;  urge  thyself 
Into  the  bowels  of  the  glowing  war^ 
Sweep  her  fnm  day  to  multiply  the  fiends. 
And  scare  the  damn'd! — and  thou!  the  God  of 

Hoata, 
Supreme-!  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings ! 
Tby  people,  thy  anointed  with  thy  shield 
Cover  anid  shade ;  unbare  thy  righteous  arm. 
And  sare  us  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand ! 
Michael  send,  as  er»t  against  the  host 
Of  Lucifer,  and  let  his  sword  be  drunk 
With  rrtKl  Mood.  The  battle  is  thy  own ; 
When  virtue,  liberty,  religion  call: 
Thine  is  the  victory:  the  glory  thine  ! 

TWd,  OntemplatioQ,  from  this  savage  scene 
Of  violence  and  waste :  my  awimming  eyes 
Have  lost  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  view ! 

Sweet  are  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  view  1 
An4  y«t  devotion  wafts  to  nobler  themes. 
And  lifts  the  soul  to  Heaven!  for  who,  untouched, 
yTith  mental  adoration,  feeling  laud. 
Beholds  this  living-vegetable  whole. 
This  universal  witness  of  a  God ! 
Tho*  silent,  yet  convincing,  uncontroVd, 
W^udi  meets  the  sense,  and  triumphs  in  the  soul } 
Let  me,  by  Isaac's  wise  example  fir>d. 
When  meditation  led  him  through  the  fields, 
Swietly  in  pious  nvisiiigt  lost,  adore 


My  God!  for  meditation  is  too  poor, 
Below  the  sacrifice  of  Christian  hearts: 
Plat:o  could  meditate;  a  Christian,  more  : 
Christians,  from  meditation,  soar  to  prayV. 

Methinks  I  hear,  reprov'd  by  modern  wit. 
Or  rather  pagan:  "  Tho'  ideal  sounds 
Soft>wafted  on  the  Zephyr's  frinry'd  wing. 
Steal  tuneful  soothings  on  the  easy  car. 
New  from  Ilissus'  gilded  mists  exhal'd ; 
Tho>  gently  o'er  the  academic  groves, 
The  magic  echoes  of  unbodied  thoughts 
Roll  their  light  billows  through  th'  unwounded  air. 
In  mikiest  undulations !  yet  a  priest', 
Tasteless  and  peevish,  with  hisjargon  shrill. 
Scorns  Academus;  tho'  its  flow'rs  bestow 
On  Hybia  nectar,  purer  than  her  own. 
From  Plato's  honey-dropping  tongue  distill'd 
In  copious  streams,  devolving  o'er  the  sense 
lt«  sweet  regalement!"     Philodemus,  yes: 
(Tho'  leam'd  Lycaeum's  cloisters  lead  the  mind 
Attentive  on,  as  far  as  Nature  leads:  1* 

And  Plato,  for  a  heathen,  nobler  dreams  . 
Than  dream  some  modem  poets:)  yes,  a  priest, 
A  priest  dares  tell  you,  Sal(;m's  hallow'd  walks. 
And  that  illumin'd  mountain,  where  a  God, 
The  God  of  my  salvation,  and  I  hope 
Of  thine,  unutterable  beauty  beam'd, 
(Tho'  shaded  from  excess  of  Deity, 
Too  fierce  for  mortal-aching  eyes  to  prove 
The  rush  of  glory)  me,  desirous,  draw 
From  Atben's  owls,  to  Jordan's  mystic  dove. 
Thou  sing  of  Nature,  and  the  moral  charms 
Gild  with  thy  painted  Muse:  my  fingers  lilt 
The  lyre  to  God !  Jehova !  Eloim ! 
Truth  is  my  leader;  only  Fancy,  thine : 
(Sweet  Farinelii  of  enervate  song!) 
I  quit  the  myrtle,  for  a  starry  crown. 
And  know,  if  Sickness  shed  her  bluish  plagues 
From  fog,  or  fen,  or  town-infected  damps, 
(And,  sure  I'd  pity  thee)  among  tby  veins: 
Then,  then  no  Platonist!  thy  inmost  soul 
Will  thank  nie  for  this  preaching;  nor  disdain 
To  breathe  itself  in  pray'r,  as  low  as  mine; 
From  God  begin,  with  God  conclude  the  song; 
Thus  glorifying  with  a  Chris;tian-zeal. 

Father  of  Heav'n  and  Earth !  coeval  Son! 
And  co-existing  Spirit!  Trinal-One! 
Mysterious  Deity;  invisible; 
Indefinite,  and  omnipresent  God, 
Inhabiting  eternity !     Shall  dust. 
Shall  ashes,  dare  presume  to  sing  of  thee? 
O  for  a  David's  heart,  and  tongue  of  fire 
To  rival  angels  in  my  praise  and  zeal ! 
Yet  love  immense,  and  gratitude,  with  awe 
Religious  mix'd,  shall  elevate  the  hymn. 
My  heart  enkindle,  and  inspire  my  tongue. 

Father-Creator!  who  beholds  thy  works. 
But  catches  inspiration !     Tliou  Ute  Earth 
On  nothing  hung,  and  balanc'd  in  the  void 
With  a  magnetic  force,  and  c<?ntral  poise. 
Ocean  of  brightness  thou !     Thy  grand  behest 
Flung  on  thy  orb,  the  Sun,  a  sparkling  drop, 
To  light  the  stars,  and  feed  their  silver  urns 
With  unexhausted  flame;  to  bid  them  shine 
Eternal  in  their  courses,  o'er  the  blue  • 
Which  mantles  night,  and  woo  us  to  repose 
With  roscid  radiance.-    They  harmonious  roll, 

*  The  very  expmsiona  of  one  o"  our  disc4|plea 
of  Socrates. 
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In  majesty  of  motion,  solemn,  loud. 

The  universal  baUeliiyali:  sphere, 

lu  lucid  order,  quiring  sweet  to  sphere. 

Deep-felt  and  loftier  than  a  seraph's  song; 

The  symphony  of  well-according  worlds! 

Dut  man,  thy  beam,  thy  breath,  thy  image,  shines 

The  crown,  the  glory,  and  the  lord  of  all ; 

Of  all  below  the  stars !  a  plant,  from  Heav'n 

Traduc'd,  to  spread  the  riches  of  its  bloom 

•  O'er  Earth,  and  water'd  with  etherial  dews; 
Incorruptible  aliment!     The  birds 
Warble  among  his  boughs ;  the  cattle,  safe. 
Pasture  within  his  shade;  and  Earth  beneath 
Th'  imperial  umbrage  of  his  branches  smiles. 
The  smiling  Earth,  the  spangled  spheres,  and  man 
Their  great  Creator  praise !  but  praise  how  long, 

,  Unless  by  thy  almighty  arm  upheld. 
Preserver  infinite?     By  thee  unless 
Upheld,  the  Earth  would  from  her  basis  reel; 
The  spheres  forego  their  courses,  (off  their  oib« 
<rhe  silver  softness  melted  into  shade) 
Obscurely  dissonant;  and  mortal  man 
(Void  of  thy  fostering  fires)  his  stately  form 
To  dust  be  moolder'd:  Qiaos  would  resume 
Her  ancient  anarchy;  confusion,  rule; 
And  darkness  swallow  all.    In  thee  we  live. 
In  thee  we  move :  our  beings  in  thy  chain, 
Linkt  to  eternity,  fasten  on  thee. 
The  pillar  of  our  souls  1     For  me,  (how  late 
A  neighbour  of  the  worm!)  when  I  forget 
The  wonders  of  thy  goodness  cay'd  on  me, 
And  cease  to  celebrate,  with  matin-harp 
Or  vesper-song,  thy  plenitude  of  love, 
And  healing  mercy;  may  the  nightly  pow'r, 
Which  whispers  on  my  shimbers,  cease  to  breathe 
Her  modulating  impulse  through  my  soul; 
Untun*d,  unhaUoWd  !  Discord,  string  my  lyre. 
Idly,  my  finger,  press  the  ftetted  gold, 
Rcbelliona  to  the  dictates  of  my  hand. 
When  indolent,  to  swell  the  notes  for  thee. 
Father  of  Heav'n  and  Earth !— X^oeval  Son ! 
(His  word,  his  essence,  his  efiiilgence  pure!) 
jHot  less  thy  filial  likeness  I  adore, 
Nor  from  thy  Father's  glory  anght  di^oin. 
Redeemer!  Mediator!  from  the  birth 
Of  uncreated  Time,  thy  Father's  wrath 
(Sprung  from  omniscience ! )  to  appease,  for  man, 
Upright  as  yet,  to  mediate,  mercy  wak'd 
Unbounded  love  in  thee;  unbounded  love 
Contracted  to  the  measure  of  a  span 
Immensity  of  Godhead,  and  thy  crown 
Reft  from  thy  fsded  brow.    Listen,  O  Earth ! 
And  wonder,  O  ye  Heav'ns!  shall  he,  whose  fifet 
Are  clothed  with  stars,  (the  glory  of  his  head 
For  who  can  tell?)  whose  looks  divine  illume 
The  dazzPd  eyes  of  cherubs,  and  the  youth 
Of  saints  with  everlasting  bloom  renew : 
Sliall  he,  whose  vital  smiles  with  splendour  fill 
The  circuits  of  creation,  and  sustain 
Th'  abodes  of  all  existence,  from  the  depths 
Of  Hell  beneath,  above  HeavVs  highest  orb, 
With  MfR,  and  health,  and  joy  I  shaU  he,  to  Ood, 
Dear  as  his  eye  and  heart,  engraven  there 
Deep  from  eternity;  alone  beloved. 
Alone  begotten  !  say,  shall  he  become^ 
A  man  of  grief— (or  man  ?  nay  more  his  foe. 
Rebellious  next  the  fiends? — Astonishment 
Had  chain'd  my  tongue  to  silence,  if  the  pow*rs 
Of  tenderSst  pity  and  of  warmest  love 
Provok'd  not  pensive  measures,  sadder  strains 


Of  elegiao-sorrow,  with  the  thene 

Mournfully  varying.    Take,  my  soul  redeemed! 

O  take  the  moaning  dove's  dew-dropping  wing. 

Fly,  fly  to  Solymal  and  melt  thy  woe 

To  Cedron*8  murmnrs.  Thence,  extend  thy  flight 

To  Golgotha's  accursed  tree.    Behold! 

Clouds  roird  on  clouds  of  wrath  (tbeblackestwrath 

Of  an  offended  Qod ! )  his  beauties  shade; 

But  shade  not  long:  it  soon  in  drope  dissolves. 

Sweet  to  the  soul  as  manna  to  the  taste. 

As  pride  of  summer-flow'r  to  sight  or  smell  I 

Behind  this  shadowing  cloud,  this  mystic  gloom. 

The  Sharon  rose,  dy'd  in  the  blood  of  Heav*n, 

The  lily  of  the  valley,  white  from  stain, 

Bows  the  fiur  head,  in  loveliness  declines^ 

And,  sweetly  languishing,  it  droops  and  dies. 

But  darkness  veils  the  Sun:  a  curtam  draw 

Before  the  passion;  beyond  wonder  great. 

Great  beyond  silence !— (Awe-etmck  pause  a* 

while—) 
And  heavy  as  the  burthen  of  oar  sins !  — 
Tis  finished!— Change  the  lyre,   the    nmnbefs 
Let  holy  anthem-airs  inspirs  the  hymn,  [change; 
Glory  in  Heav'n!  redemption  to  mankind. 
And  peace  on  Earth!  dominion!  blessing  I  prmise! 
Thanksgiving!  pow'r!  salvation  to  onr  Godl 
Salvation  to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb! 
And,  co-existing  Spirit !    Thou,  whose  breath 
My  voice  informs,  shall  it  be  mute  to  thee. 
Eternal  Paraclete?  in  order,  last, 
Equal  In  glory  to  Omnipotence 
The  first,  as  to  the  second;  and  from  both 
Proceeding;  (O  inexplicable  name!) 
Mystical  link  of  the  unnumber'd  Three! 
To  learning,  night;  to  faith,  the  noon4ide  daj. 
Sonl  of  the  universe !  thy  wisdom,  first. 
The  rage  compos'd  of  warring  elements', 
(The  subject  of  a  nobler  future  song) 
Yon  all-surrounding  Heaves  with  crystal  orbs 
Gamish'd,  and  living  gems,  in  goodly  ranks 
And  disciplin'd  array ;  dividing  night 
From  day,  their  ordinances  'staMi&'d  sure. 
Moving  the  waters  saw  tboe  o'er  their  face, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee,  and  afiraid. 
Into  their  channels  shrank,  (capacions  bed 
Of  liquid  element ! )  and  own'd  their  bounds 
Impassable,  as  that  eternal  gulph  [beams 

'Twist  bliss  and  woe.— The  Prince  of  Peace  thy 
Laigely  imbib'd,  when,  dovelike,  o'er  his  head. 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  Jordan's  sacred  stream. 
Thy  mantling  wings  diffbs'd  their  heavenly  hues; 
And  Abba  glorify'd  his  Only  Son^ 
Well*pleased.— From  tiiy  tongues  of  cloven  ^n 
Kindled,  the  nations  burn'd  in  flaming  ceal. 
And  unextinguish'd  charity,  dispere'd 
And  glowing  as  the  summer  blaze  at  noon. 
The  rushing  winds,  on  all  their  wings  convey^ 
Thy  doctrine,  strong  to  shake  the  guilty  soul; 
As,  erst,  the  dome,  low-stooping  to  its  base. 
Before  thy  mighty  presence  leam'd  to  bend. 
Thou,  from  the  morning-womb,  upon  our  soulst 
Barren  and  dry,  thy  sanctifying  dews. 
Abroad,  in  silent  softness  sheds:  the  dews 
Of  love  unspotted,  unoorrupted  joy; 
Obedient  goodness,  temperance  subdu'd ; 
Unshaken  fhith,  and  meekness  without  guile. 
Hence  flow  the  odours  out,  our  pray'rs  perfofd^ 
Like  incense,  rising  fragrant  on  the  throne, 

<  The  Elements,  a  Poem:  in  four  hookp. 
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Pram  golden  vials  ponrM,  bj  elder  handat 
Eitinct  thy  jnlliieDtial  radiance,  Siii» 
Incumbent  oa  the  soul,  as  black  as  HeU, 
Holds  godless  anarchy :  by  thee  lefin'd, 
loceat^  subUmM,  and  sanctify'd,  the  socd 
iDTites  the  Holieet  (O  abyss  of  love!) 
To  choose  a  temple,  purer  than  the  Sun, 
Incormptible,  Jbinied  not  by  hands. 
Where  best  he  loves  to  dwell.— Thou  all  my  bed, 
Moit  holy  Comforter !  in  sickness  smooth*d, 
Aad  Tkdet-bttda,  and  roses,  without  thorn,    [vale 
Shovn'd  round  the  couch.  From  darkness  and  the 
Of  shadowy  0eath,  to  pastures  fair,  and  streams 
Of  comibrt,  thy  refreshing  right-hand  led 
My  wearied  soul,  aad  bath'd  in  health  and  joy ! 

To  light  restor'd  and  the  sweet  breath  of  Heav>n, 
Beneath  thy  olive4Mnigfas,  in  plenteous  flow. 
The  golden  oil  effusing  on  my  head 
Of  giadaess,  let  me  ever  sit  and  sing. 
Thy  Bomenms  Godhead  sparkling  in  my  soul. 
Thyself  iutilling  praises,  by  thy  ear 
Not  aaapprov'd!  For  wisdom's  steady  ray, 
IVealightfning  gift  of  tongues,  the  sacred  fires 
Of  poe»y  are  thine  j  united  Three! 
Psther  of  Hflav*n  and  Earth  1  coeval  Son! 
:  Spirit!  TriaalOne! 


NOTES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Psge  59.    AxjovQ  thy  borders,  Scheld  — r 

This  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Tounay. 


P.  53. 


'  Plato  could  meditate. 


Fsr  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
4his  pagan  philosopher.  For  my  part,  1  could  al- 
most declare  my  admiration  of  Plato's  beautiful 
descriptions,  &c.  in  the  words  of  B.  Jonson  on 
Shakspeare :  *«  To  justify,"  says  he,  *«  my  own 
candour,  I  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idol* 
•try)  as  much  as  any."  See  his  Discoveries, 
vol  IL  foL  of  his  works.    Page  98. 

I  only  here  would  observe  how  frdsely,  not  to 
"iy  impiously,  some  modem  writers  seem  to  take 
puns  to  recommend  Plato's  ideal  morality  in  op- 
position to  the  glorious  doctrines  so  fuUy 'revealed 
is  the  holy  scriptures. 


•  Pbilodemus. 


Thus  Virgil: 
Coelum  &  terram  camposque  liquentes, 
Locentemque  globum  luns,  Titaniaque  astia 
Spiritus  intos  agit. 

That  he  means  God  by  Spirit,  appears  from 
another  place. 

Deum  ire  per  omnes 


P.  53.    

AOoding  to  9,  Sectanus*s  admirable  Satires;  who 
istroduces  much  such  another  character  under 
this  name.    The  true  author,  as  we  are  informed' 
By  Mons.   Blainville  in  bis  curious  Travels,  is 
HonsL  Segardiy  one  of  the   finest  and  politest 
geotlemen  oi  Rome;  by  Philodemus,  he  means 
one  Grarina,  an  atheisUcal  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy, the  Qreek  language,  Btc    He  thus  makes 
bim  boast  of  himselt',  as  if  he  drew  the  principles 
of  his  system  from  Socrates. 
Kos  etenim  (pnto  jim  nosti)  docti  sumus,  &  quos 
Socratics  coepi  tractandos  moUitfer  arte 
S'^rdibus  emergunt  vulgi,  totaque  probantur 
Cibe. 

See  S.  Sectani  Satyr.  4to.  vol.  I.  Sat.  1. 
lib.  i.  V.  108,  &c. 

P.  54,     ■  Soul  of  the  universe. 

The  heathens  frequently  give  the  appellatioD  of 
Soul  gr  Sp^  to  God. 


Terrasque  tractusque  maris  coelumque  profundum.  • 
And  Zeno's  opinion  is  very  remarkable : 

See  Lactantius,  B.vii.  c.  3.  and  Dioge- 
nes LaertiuB  in  the  Life  of  Zeno. 
P.  54s.    Moving  the  waters  saw  thee  o'er  their 

fiM;e,  &c. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  it  .was  Thales*s  opinion  that 
God  was  the  Spirit  which  created  all  things  from 
the  water.  "  Thales  aqnam  dixit  esse  inttium 
rerum,  Deum  autem  esse  mentem  quae  ex  aqua 
cuncta  fingeret.«  De  Nat  Deor.  I.  i. 

p.  54.    •_  Before  thy  mighty  presence,  &c. 
The  very  heathens  imagined  a  commotion  in 
nature  at  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Vibratus  ab  aethere  fiilgor 


Cum  sonitu  venit,  mere  omnia  visa  repents, 

JEaeis.  lib.  8. 
And  in  another  place,  Virgil : 
Viz  ea  fotus  eram,  tremere  omnia  visa  repents 
Liminaque  laurusque  Dei,  totusque  moveri 
Mons  circum.  ^neis.  lib.  3. 

So  likewise  Statius: 
Mirabar  cur  templa  mihi  tremuere  Dianso. 

Th^.  lib.  4. 
And  Seneca:      ' 

—  Imo  mugit  k  f^ndo  solum, 

Tonat  dies  serentts,  ac  totis  domus 

Ut  fracta  tecUs  crepuit.      Thyestes,  Act  IL 

p,  54, Thou  from  the  momiog-womb,  &e. 

Psalm  ex.  3.  This  is  a  noble  metaphor  to  ex- 
press the  beauties  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
So  that  "  from  the  womb  of  the  morning*'  in  the 
Psalmist,  signifies  this:  From  the  heavenly  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  wing  or  beam  whereby 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  revealeth  himself,  and 
breaketh  out  upon  the  world,  the  people  shall 
adorn  themselves  from  the  first  forming  of  Christ 
in  them,  with  the  dews  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  and 
emanations  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  which  are  love, 
joy,  peace,  long^sufiiBring,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.  Gal.  v.  22.  &c. 
When  the  spirit  of  Christ  bloweth  thus  upon  us, 
and  the  dews  of  grace  are  poured  into  our  hearts, 
then  the  spices  fiow  out,  which  arise  from  the 
holy  duties  and  spiritual  infusions,  mentioned 
above. 


•  From  elder-hand;^. 


p.  55.        ,  I    ■■ 

Rev.  V.  8.  The  four-pand-twonty  elders  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them 
harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  j  that  is,  the  prayers  otf 
good  men  are  as  grateful  to  God  as  incense  from 
the  tabernacle.  So  David,  Ps.  xiv.  2.  I/A  my 
prayer  be  directed  to  thee  as  incense. 

P.  55.    Beneath  thy  oUve-brauch,  &o» 
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Alluding  to  the  two  oViTe-branches  in  Zecharia, 
c.  iv,  ▼.  11  and  12.  which  empty  the  golden  oil 
out  of  themselves.  Amongst  other  expositions  of 
which  wordS)  Janius  and  Tarnovius  interpret 
theo^  to  mean  the  various  gifts  and  effusions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are,  by -Christ,  detivikd 
upon  the  church.  For  Christ  is  called  the  Meflsislh, 
on  account  of  his  being  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness ;  Ps.  xiv.  8.  And  St  John  speakcth  thus 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One.  1  John  ii.  2U.  The  anointing  which 
ye  received  from  him,  abideth  in  you.    John  c.  ii. 

To  conclude ;  a  recovery  from  the  sniall-poic  a 
ftw  years  ago,  gave  occasion  to  the  preceding 
poem.  1  only  at  first  (in  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Physician  of  souls  and  bodies)  designed  to  have 
published  this  hymn  to  the  Trinity  upon  a  re- 
covery from  sickness.  But  the  subject  being  very 
extensive,  and  capable  of  admitting  serious  re- 
flections on  the  frail  state  of  humanity,  I  expati- 
ated fluther  upon  iL  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
I  should  treat  upon  sickness  in  a  medicinal,  but 
only  in  a  descriptive,  a  moral,  and  religious 
manner:  the  versification  is  varied  accoi'dingly : 
the  descriptive  parts  being  more  poetical;  the 
moral,  more  plain;  and  the  religious,  for  the  most 
V>art,  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  have 
just  tAken  such  notice  of  the  progpress  of  the  small- 
pox, as  may  give  the  readeir  some  small  idea  of  it, 
without  offending  his  imagination.  These  few 
notes  are  not  intended  for  the  learned  reader,  but 
added  to  assist' those  who  may  not  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  classical  auid  other  allusions. 
1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  other  poem 
on  the  tame  subject  to  lead  me  on  the  way,  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  good-natured 
reader  will  more  readily  excuse  its  blemishes. 

J  have  here  added,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
notes,  a  short  hymn  written  (when  very  young)  in 
the  great  epidemical  cold  in  1732. 

AN  HYMN  IN  SICKNESS. 

O  X/>rd!  to  thee  I  lift  my  Wl, 

To  thee  direct  my  eyes. 
While  fiite  in  every  vapour  rolls^ 

And  sick'ning  Nature  sighs* 

E'en  air,  the  vehicle  of  life. 
The  soft  recess  of  breath, 
.  Is  made  the  harbinger  of  Fate» 
And  poison'd  daft  of  Death. 

No  gentle  strains  relieve  my  ears: 

But  hark  !  the  passing-toll. 
In  a  long,  sadly-solemn  knell, 

Alarms  anew  my  soul. 

No  lovely  prospect  meets  my  eye. 

But  melancholy  fear. 
Attended  with  the  hollow  pomp 

Of  sickness  and  despair. 

My  sins,  wide-staring  in  my  face 

In  ghastly  guise  alarm; 
The  pleasing  sins  of  wanton  youth, 

In  many  a  fatal  charm. 


I  sink  beneath  their  black  approadif 

My  God!  thy  mercy  lend; 
Let  Hope  her  healing  wings  dHfonj 

O  snatch  me  firom  the  fiend  > 

I  feel,  I  feel  thy  saving  health : 

New  raptures  fill  my  heart: 
A  shining  train  of  bliss  succeeds; 

The  gloomy  scenes  depart. 

Tho*  straining  coughs  this  mortal  frtflM 

To  dissolution  bring. 
Yet  dreary  Death  in  vain  affirights. 

And  points  in  vain  his  stiog : 

If  gracious  Heaven  at  that  sid  hour 

Its  guardian  arm  extend  j 
If  angels  watch  my  parting  soul^ 

And  save  me  at  my  end. 

O  Lord,  or  let  me  live  or  die. 

Thy  holy  will  be  done! 
Bat  let  me  live  alone  io  thee. 

And  die  in  thee  alone. 


GRATITUDE. 

A  POEM,  ON  THE  COCNTESS  OF  POMFftFr*!  BEKI- 
FACnONS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Donarem  ttatuoi    Carmma  poaunmt 
Donan,  *  Horat. 

Shall  foreign  lands  for  Pomfret  wake  the  lyre, 
And  Tyber's  more  than  Isis*  banks  inspire  ? 
Let  Isis*  groves  with  Pomfret's  name  resound  ; 
Not  Rome  alone  can  boast  of  classic  ground. 
Ye  sons  of  harmony,  the  wreath  prepare. 
The  living  laurel  wreath,  to  bind  her  hair. 
Hail,  fair  exemplar  of  the  good  and  great. 
The  Muses  hail  thee  to  their  honoured  seat; 
And  ne'er  since  Anna  with  her  presence  blest. 
They  sung  a  nobler,  more  auspicious  guest. 

Behold  our  youth,  transpoited  at  the  sight; 
Behold  our  virgins,  sparkling  with  delight: 
E'en  venerable  ace  forgets  its  snow. 
The  splendour  catches,  and  consents  to  glow. 
Ye  youths,  with  Pomfiret's  praises  tone  the  shell: 
Ye  virgins,  learn  from  Pomfret  to  excel: 
For  let  her  age,  with  fervent  prayers  and  pure. 
The  blessings  of  all  bounteous  Heaven  secure. 
Their  breathing  incense  let  the  Graces  bring: 
Their  grateful  pseans  let  the  Muses  sing. 

If  praise  be  guilt,  ye  laurels,  cease  to  grow^ 
Oxford  to  sing,  and  serapbims  to  glow. 
No  altars  to  an  idol-power  we  raise. 
Nor  consecrate  the  worthless  with  our  praise. 
To  merit  only  and  to  goodness  just, 
We  rear  the  arch-triumphal  and  the  busL 

Sprung  from  the  Pembroke  ■  race,  their  nation's 
Allied  by  science,  as  by  blood  allied,  [pride, 

■  The  Pembroke  family  have  been  remarkable 
for  genius.  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  whose  entertainment  he 
wrote  his  Arcadia,  published  a  tragedy  called 
Antonius.  Ann,  countess  of  Pembroke,  bad 
Daniel  for.  her  tutor,  and  erected  to  Spenser  the 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  WiUiaBi,  eari 
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Ilhastrioai  race !  sore  to  protect  or  please 
With  patriot  freedom,  or  with  courtly  ease; 
Blest  with  the  gncefnl  form,  and  tuneful  mind. 
To  Oxford  dear,  as  to  the  Muses  kind  ! 
Thy  Kift»i  O  Pomiret,  we  with  wonder  view. 
And  while  we  praise  their  beauties,  think  of  you. 
Who  hot  a  Venus  could  a  Cupid  send. 
And  who  a  Tally,  but  Mioenra's  friend  ? 
A  speechless  Tully,  lest  he  should  commend 
The  praise  you  merit  you  refuse  to  hear; 
Ko  marble  orator  can  wound  your  ear. 
Mere  statues,  worse  than  statues  we  should  be, 
If  Oxford's  sons  more  silent  were  than  he. 
Scarce  silent,  and  impatient  of  the  stone, 
He  sf«m8  to  thunder  from  his  rostral  throne: 
He  wakes  the  marble,  by  some  Phidias  taught. 
And,  eloquently  dumb,  he  looks  a  thought. 
With  hopes  and  fears  we  tremble  or  rejoice, 
Dereiv'd  we  listen,  and  expect  a  roice. 
This  station  satisfies  bis  noble  pride, 
DiMiaining,,  but  in  Oxford,  to  re.<;ide. 

Here  safely  we  behold  fierce  Marius  frown. 
Glad  that  we  have  no  Marius,  sIVe  in  stone. 
Su  animated  by  the  master's  skill, 
The  Gaul,  awe-stricken,  dares  not— -cannot  kilL 

The  sleeping  Cupids  happily  exprest 
The  fiercer  passions  foreign  to  thy  breast. 
I/)Qg  strangers  to  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
Tbey  from  Arcadia,  not  from  Paphos,  came. 
Wftene^r  his  lyre  thy. kindred  Sidney  strung. 
The  flocking  Loves  around  their  poet  hung: 
Whene'er  be  fotight,  they  flutter'd  by  his  side. 
And  stiffened  into  marble,  when  he  died. 
Hslf^ropt  their  quivers,  and  half-seaPd  their  eyes, 
Tbey  only  sleep  I'^-for  Cupid  never  dies. 

^*  A  deeping  CapidI"  cries  some  wdl-drest 
smait. 
**  T  is  folse !  I  feel  his  arrows  in  my  heart." 
1  own,  my  friend,  your  argument  is  good. 
And  who  denies,  that's  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ? 
But  yon  bright  circle,  strong  in  native  charms, 
Ko  Cnpid's  bow  requires,  nor  borrow'd  arms: 
The  radiant  messenger  of  Conquest  flies 
Keen  from  each  glance,  and  pointed  from  their 
t7es. 

of  Pembroke,  printed  a  volnme  of  poems.  .Shak- 
»peare's  and  Fletcher*8  works,  in  their  first  edi- 
tions, are  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke:  and 
Thomas,  who  ought  particularly  to  be  mentioned 
on  this  occasion,  made  the  largest  and  finest  col- 
kctisQ  of  statues  of  any  nobleman  in  Europe. 


His  heart,  whom  snch  a  prospect  cannot  mote. 
Is  harder,  colder,  than  the  Marble-Love. 
But  Modesty  rejects  what  Justice  speaks: 
-—I  see  soft  blushes  steiding  o'er  their  cheeks. 

Not  Phidian  labours  claim  tlie  verse  alone. 
The  figur'd  brass,  or  fine-proportion'd  stone. 
To  make  you  theirs  the  sister  Arts  conspire, 
You  animate  the  canvas  or  the  lyre : 
A  new  creation  on  your  canvas  flows. 
Life  meets  your  hand,  and  from  your  pencil  glows: 
How  swells  your  various  lyre,  or  melts  away, 
"While  every  Muse  attends  on  every  lay ! 

The  bright  contagion  of  Hesperian  skies, 
Bum'd  in  your  soul,  and  lighten'd  in  your  eyes. 
To  view  what  Raphael  painted, ^inei  planned. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  classic  land. 
Proud  of  your  charms,,  applauding  Rome  confest 
Her  own  Cornelia's  breathing  in  your  breast. 
The  virtues,  which  each  foreign  realm  renown. 
You  bore  in  triumph  home,  to  grace  your  own. 
Appelles  thus,  to  form  his  finish'd  piece, 
The  beauteous  Pomfret  of  adoring  Greece, 
In  one  united,  with  his  happy  care. 
The  fair  perfections  of  a  thousand  fair. 

Tho'  Virtue  may  with  moral  lustre  charm. 
Religion  only  can  the  bosom  warm. 
In  thee  Religion  wakens  all  her  fires, 
Perfumes  thy  licart,  and  spotless  soul  inspires. 
A  Cato's  daughter  might  of  virtue  boast. 
Nobly  to  vice,  though  not  to  glor}%  lost: 
A  Pomfret,  taught  by  piety  to  rise, 
Looks  down  on  glory,  while  she  hopes  the  skies, 
Angels  with  joy  prepare  the  starry  crown. 
And  seraphs  feed  a  flame,  so  like  their  own. 

One  statue  more  let  Rhedicina'  raise 
To  charm  the  present,  brighten  future  days; 
The  sculptur'd  column  grave  with  Pomfiret's  name, 
A  column  worthy  of  thy  temple,  Fame! 
Praxiteles  might  such  a  form  commend. 
And  borrow  graces  which  he  us'd  to  lend: 
Where  ease  with  beauty,  force  with  softness  meet. 
Though  mild,  majestic,  and  though  awfiil,  sweet. 
Of  gold  and  elephant,  on  either  hand,    ' 
I^t  Pif'ty  and  Bounty,  gracefol,  stand : 
With  fillets  this,  with  roses  that  entwin'd, 
And  breathe  their  virtues  on  the  gazer-s  mind. 
Low  at  her  feet,  the  sleeping  Cupids  plac'd. 
By  Marius  guarded,  and  with  Tully  grac'd: 
A  monument  of  gratitude  remain. 
The  bright  Palladium  of  Minerva's  fone. 

*  Oxfoi^. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BLAIR. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


Robert  Blaib  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  David  Blair,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
£diDbui]gh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  His  grandfather  was  the  rev.  Robert  Blair, 
aoiaetime  minisiter  of  the  gospel  at  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  at  Saint  Andrews, 
io  Scotland.  Of  this  gentleman,  some  Memoirs  partly  taken  from  his  manuscript 
djuies,  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1754.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and,  by 
tiiose  of  his  persuasion^  for  his  inflexible  adherence  to  presbyterianism  in  of^sition  to 
the  endeavours  made  in  his  time  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland :  it  is  recorded  also 
tfatt  he  wrote  some  poems.  » 

His  grandson,  the  object  of  the  present  article,  was  bom  in  the  year  I699,  and  after 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  the  county  of ' 
East  Lothian,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1747.     One  of  his  sons  now 
holds  the  office  of  solicitor-general  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland.    The  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  was  his  cousin. 

Such  are  the  onlv  particulars  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  writer  of  The  Grave: 
it  is  but  lately  that  the  poem  was  honoured  ^vith  much  attention,  and  it  appears  to 
bsve  made  its  way  very  slowly  into  general  notice.  The  pious  and  congenial  Hervey 
«v  among  the  first  who  praised  it.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  m  his  Letters  of  Literature,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Heron,  endeavoured  to  raise  it  iar  above  the  level  of  common 
prodoctioiis,  and  I  should  su|^X)se  he  has  succeeded.  It  has  of  late  years  been  fre- 
qoently  reprinted,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will  bear  a  critical  examination :. 
it  has  no  regular  plan,  nor  are  the  reflections  on  mortality  embellished  by  any  superior 
;;nces.  It  is  perhaps  a  stronger  objection  that  they  are  interrupted  by  strokes  of  feeble 
^tire  at  the  expence  of  physicians  and  undertakers.  His  expressions  are  often  mean, 
and  his  epithets  ill-chosen  and  degrading— <<  Supernumerary  horrour;  new-made 
widow;  sooty  blackbird ;  strong-lunged  cherub;  lame  kindness,  &c.  &c.;  solder  of 
H>ciety;  by  stronger  arm  belaboured ;  great  gluts  of  people,  ice/'  are  vulgarisms  which 
cumot  be  pardoned  in  so  short  a  production. 
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The  Graye  is  nid  to  Iiave  been  first  printed  at  Edinbui)(h  in  1747,  bat  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  was  printed  in  1743,  at  London,  for  M.  Cooper.  The  anthor  had 
previously  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Watts,  who  infonned  him  that  two  booksellers  had 
declined  the  risk  of  publkation.  '  He  had  likewise  corresponded  with  Dr.  Doddridge 
on  the  subject,  and  in  a  letter  to  that  divine,  says,  that  **  in  (urder  to  make  it 
more  generally  liked,  he  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross  to  his  own  inclination,  well 
knowing  that  whatever  poem  is  written  upon  a  serious  argument,  must,  upon  that 
very  account,  lie  under  peculiar  disadvantages :  and  therefore  proper  aits  must  be  used 
to  make  such  a  piece  go  down  with  a  licentiotts  age  which  cares  for  none  of 
those  things^'*  In  what  respect  he  crossed  his  inclination,  and  by  what  arts  be 
endeavoured  to  make  his  poem  more  acceptable  to  a  licentious  age,  we  know  not.  In 
defence  of  the  present  age,  it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  the  poem  owes  its  popularity 
to  its  subject;  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  wiH  probably  be  a  lasting 
fiivourite  with  persons  of  a  serious  turn. 


■  Lttkera  to  and  from  Dr.  Doddridge.    Sro.  1790. 
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Y^'HILE  some  affect  the  son,  and  some  the  shade, 

^   Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage; 
Their  aims  as  Tariom,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  joameying  thro^  life;— the  task  be  mine. 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrours  of  the  tomb; 
Hi'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  traretlers  meet.— Thy  succours  I  implore. 
Eternal  king !  whose  potent  arm  sustains  [thing ! 
The  keys  of  Hell  and  Death.— The  Grave,  dread 
Men  shiver  when  thou  'rt  named :  Nature  appalPd 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness^— -  Ah !  how  dark 
Thy  Iong<-eztended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes! 
Where  nofaght  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  Sun        [night. 
Was  roll*d  together,  or  had  try*d  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound. ^The  sickly  taper. 

By  glimm'ring  thro*  thy  low-brow*d  misty  vaults, 
(FuiT*d  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  slime,) 
Lets  &1I  a  supernumerary  horrour. 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome. 
Wdl  do  1  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew, 
Cbeeriesa,  unsocial  plant!  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  sculls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms: 
%rbere  lifbt-hed>d  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades. 
Beneath  the  wan,  cold  Moon  (as  Fame  reports) 
^Embody'd,  thick,  perform  their  mystic  jounds, 
No  oUier  merriment,  dull  tree !  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fime; — the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  fiun*d,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  bary*d  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were; 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up :— hark !  bow  it  howls ! — Methinks, 
Till  ttow,  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary: 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 

biid, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,  screamsloud ;  the  gloomy  aisles 
Black  plastered,  and  hung  roimd  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons. 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  hack  the  sonnd, 
laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.— RouS^  from  their 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise,    [siumbers. 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hushM  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks— ungracious  sound  I 
111  hear  no  more;  it  make  one^s  blood  run  chiU. 
Suite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms, 
(Coeval  near  with  that)  all  ragged  show. 


Long  lash*d  by  the  mde  winds.  Some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks;  others  so  thin  at  top. 
That  scarce  two  crows  can  lodge  in  the  same  tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happened 

here; 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs; 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walk'd  about; 
And  the  great  bell  has  toU'd,  unrung,  untouch'd, 
(Such  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  gossipping. 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night.) 
Oft  in  the  lone  church  yard  at  night  Pve  seen. 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  thny'the  trees. 
The  school  boy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones, 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  overgrown,) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
I  Sudden  he  starts,  uid  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels ; 
Full  fost  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till,  out  of  breath,  he  overtakes  his  fellows. 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-open'd  grave ;  and  (stmnge  to  tell !) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  oSf  the  cock. 

The  new-made  widow,  too^  I've  sometimes  'spy'd. 
Sad  sight!  slow  moving  o'er  the  prostrate  dead: 
Listless,  she  crawls  along  in  doleful  black. 
While  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye. 
Fast  felling  down  her  now  untasted  cheek. 
Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops ;  whilst  busy  meddling  memory. 
In  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours. 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.    Still,  still  she  thinks 
She  sees  him;  and  indulging  the  fond  thought. 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  turf. 
Nor  heeds  th^  passenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Invidious  Grave ! — how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one? 
•  A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  Nature's  band.       * 
Friendship !  my:«terious  cement  of  the  soul, 
Sweetner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me. 
Far,  fer  beyond  what  1  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  1  prov'd  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efibrts  of  the  gentle  heart,      /  "}> 
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.  Anxious  to  please.— Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heediessi  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowsiip-co7er'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  streani  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errours  thro'  the  underwood,      [thrush 
Sweet  murmnring;  mrthous;ht  the  shrill-tonguM 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  the  sooty  blackbird 
MelluwM  bis  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smcll'd  sw^ter,  and  the  ro««    . 
AssumM  a  dye  more  deep;  whilst  ev'ry  flower 
Vy'd  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 

Of  dress Oh !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 

Seem'd  too  too  much  in  haste;  still  the  full  heart  • 
Had  not  imparted  half:  *twas  happiness 
.  Too  exquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed, 
Not  U)  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 
DuU  Grave!— thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  youth- 
ful blood, 
Strik*st  out  the  dimple  from  the  check  of  mirth,  • 
And  ev'rj'  smirking  featuve  from  the  face; 
Branding  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madness. 
Wht.Tc  ai^  the  jesters  now  ?  the  men  of  health, 
ComnlectjonaHy  plea«iant?  Where's  the  droll, 
Whose  ev^ry  look  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds, 
And  made  ev'n  thick-tipped  musing  Melancholy 
To  ^ther  up  her  face  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  aware?  Ah!  suUen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them. 
Where  Are  the  mighty  thanderbolts  of  war  ? 
The  Roman  CaB.<ar«,  and  the  (Trecian  ohiefs, 
The  boast  of  glory  >  Where  the  hot  brained  youth, 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
Frum  kings  of  ail  the  then  discover'd  globe, 
An<l  cry\l,  forsooth,  because  his  aim  was  ham- 
An  1  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work?  [per»d, 
Alas !  how  slim,  dishonourably  slim, 
And  rnim'd  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name! 
Proud  Roya!ty  I  how  altered  in  thy  looks! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue! 
Son  of  the  Morning  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Wlier:  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majesiio  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar?  Pliant  and  powerless  now. 
Like  new-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathei. 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  its  back, 
Tliat  throbs  beneath  the  sacriflcer*8  knife. 
Mute,  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd, 
That  gmdge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 
But  only  hopM  for  in  the  peaceful  grave^ 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone. 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drags. 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid. 
In  mode  and  form  e'en  to  every  scruple; 
Oh !  cmel  irony !  these  come  too  late. 
And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  t&  honour. 
Surely  there's  not  a  dungeon  slave  that's  bury'd 
In  the  highway,  unshrouded  and  uncoffin'd, 
But  lies  as  soft,  and  sleeps  as  sound  as  he. 
Sorry  pre-eminence  of  hizh  descent, 
Above  the  vulvar  born  to  rot  in  state. 
^  But  seie!  the  well-pium'd  hearoe  comes  nodding 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended  [on 

By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead, 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour. 
To  mimic  hottow  when  the  heart's  not  sad. 
How  rich  the  trappings!  now  tlicy're  all  unfurl'd, 


And  glittering  in  the  sun;  triomphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps, 
In  glory  scarce  exceed.     Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  th'  unwieldy  show :  whilst  from  the  ca^> 

ments. 
And  houses'  tops,  ranks  behipd  ranks,  close  wedg'd. 
Hang  bellying  o'er.  But  tell  us  why  this  waste. 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcase 
That's  fall'n  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostril 
Smells  horrible  ? — Ye  undertakers,  tell  us, 
'Mid>t  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit. 
Why  is  the  principal  conccal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mighty  stir?— T is  wisely  done: 
What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture* 
The  painter  casts  discrt'etly  into  shades. 

Proud  Lineage,  now  how  little  thou  appear'st 
Below  the  envy  of  the  private  man ! 
Honour,  that  meddlesome,  officious  ill, 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  death ;  nor  there  stops  short  ^ 
Strange  persecution  1  when  the  grave  itself 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferance. 

Absurd  to  think  to  over-reach  the  GmT«y 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  i^escue  ours. 
The  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  £une 
Die  fast  away;  only  themselves  die  fiister. 
The  far-fam'd  sculptor,  and  the  laurellM  bard» 
Those  bold  insorancers  of  deathless  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain.  ' 
The  tapering  pyi-amid,  th»  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world,  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  and  long  outlived 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm: 
Yet  spent  at  last  by  th'  injuries  of  Heaven, 
Shattered  with  age,  and  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 
The  mystic  cone  with  hieroglyphics  crusted. 
At  once  gives  way.     Oh!  lamentable  .sight ! 
The  labour  of  whole  ages  tumbles  down, 
A  hideous  and  mishapen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  w1x;stle  hut  in  vain 
With  all-subduing  Time;  her  cank'ringhand 
With  calm,  delib'race  malice  wasteth  them: 
Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumes. 
The  busto  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble. 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge* 
Ambition,  half  convicted  of  her  folly, 
Hangs  down  her  head,  and  reddens  at  the  tale. 

Heie  all  the  mighty  troublers  of  the  Earth, 
Who  swam  to  sovereign  rule  thro'  seas  of  blood ; 
Th»  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destrojnng  villains. 
Who  ravaged  kingdoms,  aud  laid  empires  waste. 
And,  in  a  crael  wantonness  of  power, 
Tbinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest;  now,  like  a  storm  that's  spent. 
Lie  hush'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  tho  covert. 
Vain  thought!  to  hide  them  from  the  general 

scoru 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injured  ghost 
Imphicable.— Here,  too,  the  petty  tyrant. 
Whose  scant  domains  geographer  ne*er  notic*d. 
And  well  for  neighbouring  grounds,  of  arm    as 
Who  fix'd  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor,         [short. 
And  grip'd  them  like  some  lordly  beast  of  prey  ^ 
Deaf  to  the  forccfiil  cries  of  gnawing  Hanger/ 
And  piteous  plaintive  voice  of  Misery; 
(As  if  a  slave  was  not  a  shred  of  Nature, 
Of  tlie  same  common  nature  with  his  lord;) 
Now  tame  and  humble,  like  a  child  that's  whippM, 
ShakcH  hands  with  dust,  and  calls  the  worm  his 

kinsman; 
Nor  pU'uds  his  rank  and  birthright.  Under  grouud^ 
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Prertdency's  a  jest;  ▼assal  and  lord, 
Grossly  &miliar,  side  by  side  consume. 

When  sel^^steein,  or  others  adulation, 
Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  are  something 
Abore  the  common  level  of  our  kind ;     [flattery, 
The  Grave   gainsays   the   smooth-complectionM 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 
Beauty— thou  pretty  plaything,  dear  deceit! 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling*s  heart, 
And  eives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before. 
The  Grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expung'd. 
Thy  rases  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soiPd, 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of?  Will  thy  lovers 
Fkick  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  ho- 
mage? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid. 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek 
The  higb>fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roH'd, 
Rk>u  unacar'd.— For  Hut,  was  all  thy  caution? 
For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 
T*  improve  those  charms  and  keep  them  in  repair, 
For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not  >  Foul  feeder ! 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well, 
Aod  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
look  how  the  fair  one  weeps  !->«the  conscious  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew^rops  on  the  bells  of  flowers: 
Honest  efiusion !  the  swoln  heart  in  vain 
Works  hard,  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 

Strength,  too— thou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  loud  laugh  at  the  village  ring, 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e*er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dar'd  thee  to  th'  unequal  fight— 
What  groan  was  that  1  beard  ?— Deep  groan  in- 
deed! 
With  anguish  heavy  laden.— Let  me  trace  it. — 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
By  ^trunger  arm  belabour*d,  gasps  for  breath 
like  a  bard-hunted  beast.  How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play. — ^What  now  avail 
The  ftrcMig-built  sinewy  limbs,  and  well-spread 

shoakierB! 
See  how  he  tugs  for  life,  apd  lays  about  him. 
Mad  with  bis  pains ! — Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Juict  like  a  creature  dro^vning!  hideous  sight! 
Oh !  bow  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghast- 

iy! 
Whilst  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  bumini;  arrow  cross  his  bowels, 
Aod   drinks   his   marrow    up. — Heard   you  that 

vroan? 
It  was  his  last     ^cc  how  the  great  Qoliath, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawl*d  itself  to  rest, 
Lies  stiU. — ^What  meanest  thou  then,  O  mighty 
boaster,  [bull, 

To  vaimt  of  nerves  of  thine  ?   What  means  the 
Unconsciaus  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man, 
That-  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Tni  ts  only  in  the  well-mvented  knife? 

With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent, 
Thp  htar-surveying  sage  close  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sij^t-invigorating  tube,  [space, 

A.»d   travelling  throo«h  the  boundless  length  of 
Marks  well  the  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs 
That  roll  with  regular  confusion  there. 
In  €<•  Stacy  of  thought.  But  ah !  proud  roan ! 
O  r«^i  heights  are  hazardous  to  the  weak  head  ; 


Soon,  very  soon,  thy  firmest  footing  fails;  ^ 

And  down  thou  drop'st  into  that  darksome  place. 
Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies  disabled  now. 
Disarm^,  dishonoured,  like  a  wretch  that's  s^gg'd. 
And  cannot  tell  his  ails  to  passers  by.     [change  ; 
Great  man  of  language!— -Whence  this  mighty 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head? 
Tho'  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip. 
And  sly  insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue; 
Alas  I  how  chop-fall'n  now  ?    Thick  mists  and  si- 
Rest,  like  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast    [lence 
Unceasing. — Ah !  where  is  the  lifted  arm. 
The  strength  of  action,  and  the  force  of  words. 
The  well-turn'd  period,  and  the  well-tun'd  voice. 
With  all  the  lesser  ornaments  of  phrase  ? 
Ah!  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been; 
Haz'd  from  the  hook  of  Fame;  or,  more  provoking. 
Perchance  some  hackney,  hunger-bitten  scribbler. 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhymes. 
With  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along; 
Enough  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the"  wan  cheek. 

Here  the  great  masters  of  the  healing-art. 
These  mighty  mock  defrauders  of  the  tomb. 
Spite  of  their  juleps  and  catholicons. 
Resign  to  fate.--«Proud  yEsculaphis'  son ! 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art. 
And  all  thy  well-cram'd  magazines  of  health? 
Nor  hill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  could  go. 
Nor  margin  of  the  gravel-bottom'd  brook, 
Escup'd  thy  rifling  hand: — fix>m  stubborn  shrubs 
Thou  wrung»st  their shy-i%tiring  virtues  out. 
And  vex'd  them  in  the  fii-e;  nor  fly,  nor  insect. 
Nor  writhy  snake,  escap'd  thy  deep  research. 
But  why  this  apparatus  ?  Why  this  cost  ? 
Tell  us,  thou  doughty  keeper  from  the  grave, 
Where  are  thy  recipes  and  cordials  now. 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures? 
Alas !  thou  speak'st  not^— >The  bold  impostor 
Looks  not  more  silly  when  the  cheat's  found  out. 

Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons. 
Who  meanly  stole,  (discreditable  shift) 
From  back  and  belly  too,  their  proper  cheer, 
Eas'd  of  a  task  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  own  carcase,  now  lies  cheaply  lodged. 
By  clam'rous  appetites  no  longer  teas'd. 
Nor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But  ah  !  where  are  his  rents,  his  comings-in? 
Ay!  now  you've  made  the  rich  man  poor  indeed! 
Robb'd  of  his  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind? 
Oh,  cursed  lust  of  gold !  when  for  thy  sake. 
The  fool  throws  up  his  int'rest  in  both  worlds: 
First  starv'd  in  this,  th'-n  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death, 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions; 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfumish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
tn  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help. 
But  shrieks  in  vain !— How  wishftilly  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leax^ing,  now  no  longer  her's ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  liiile  longer, 
Oh  !  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains. 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage. — Mournful  sight* 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horrour.— But  the  foe| 
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Like  s  staunch  murderer,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
Pursues  her  close  through  every  lane  of  life, 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  hut  presses  on  ; 
Till  forc»d  at  last.to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die !  my  soul! 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  jouruey^s  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view! 
That  awful  gulf,  no  mortal  e*er  repass^ 
To  tell  wliat's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting; 
For  part  they  must;  body  and  soul  must  part: 
Fond  couple !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  Grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceas*d  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing. 
Whence  first  they  sprung,  then  might  the  de- 
bauchee [drunkard 
Untrembling  mouth  the  Heavens :  then  might  the 
Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and,  when  'tis  drained. 
Fill  up  anotlier  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 
At  the  poor  bugbear  Death:  then  might  the  wietch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir'd  of  life. 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip, 
By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleasM, 
And  by  what  way,  whether  by  hemp  or  steel. 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  (Open.  Who  could 
The  ill-pleas'd  guest  to  sit  out  his  fiiU  time,  [force 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes  ?— Sure  he  does  well, 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can, 
When  able,— But  if  there  is  an  hereafter. 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluencM, 
And  sufier'd  to  speak  out,  tells  ev'ry  nfan, 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die: 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 

Self-murder!— name  it  not:  our  island's  shame; 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighbouring 

states. 
Shall  Nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate, 
Self-preservation,*&ll  by  her  own  act  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven. — Let  not,  upon  disgust. 
The  shameless  hand  be  fully  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord.— Dreadful  aUempt ! 
Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  judge; 
As  if  we  challenged  him  to  do  his  worst, 
And  matter'd  not  bis  wrath :  unheard-of  tortures 
Must  be  reserved  for  such:  these  herd  together; 
The  common  damnM  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 
Our  time  is  fix'd,  and  all  our  days  are  number'd; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not : — ^this  we  know. 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  Heav'n  shall  give  permission: 
Like  sent'ries  that  must  keep  their  destin'd  stand, 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they're  reliev'd; 
Those  only  are  the  brave  that  keep  their  ground. 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.  To  mn  away 
Is  but  a  coward's  trick.  To  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that,  at  the  very  w^rst. 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves. 
By  boldly  venturing  ou  a  world  unknown. 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark;— t is  mad; 
No  phrensy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 
Tell  us,  ye  dead;  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 


To  those  you  left  behind,  discktse  the  secret? 
Oh !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out; 
What  t  is  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard,  that  souls  departed,  have  sometimes 
Forewam'd  men  of  their  death:— ^waa  kindly 

done, 
To  knock,  and  give  th'  alarm.— -But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  ?— T  is  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves.— Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die?— Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice?— I'll  ask  no  more : 
Sullen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.  Well— 'tis  no  matter; 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all. 
And  make  us  Icarn'd  as  you  are  and  as  close. 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick :  here  falls  the  Tillage 
swain. 
And  there  his  paipper>d  lord.  The  cup  goes  round: 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by ! 
Tis  long  since  Death  had  the  minority; 
Yet  strange  \  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle. 
Of  hard,  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear,  with  mattock  in  bis  hand. 
Digs  thro'  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
By  far  his  juniors^—Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up. 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  life. — Thus  hand  in  hand 
The  sot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  years. 
And  yet  ne'er  yonker  on  the  green  laughs  louder 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale:  when  drunkards  meet, 
-None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup.— Poor  wretch !  he  minds 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade    [not. 
Shall  do  for  him,  what  he  has  done  for  tbousandsi 

On  this  side,  and  on  that,  men  see  their  friends 
Drop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegenerate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for.— Fools  that  we  sjre^ 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  same  .time:  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.— Oh !  more  than  sottish. 
For  creatures  of  a  day  in  gamesome  mood. 
To  frolic  on  Eternity's  dread  brink 
Unapprehensive ;  when,  for  aught  we  know. 
The  very  first  swoln  surge  shall  sweep  us  in. 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not.  Time  huories  on 
With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream; 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief. 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow. 
And  carries  off  his  prize.— What  is  this  world  ? 
What,  but  a  spacious  burial-field  unwalPd, 
Strew'd  with  Death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animols 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones. 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd; 
And  we  that  live  mnst  lend  our  carcases 
To  cover  our  own  offspring;  in  their  turns. 
They,  too,  must  cover  theirs.-i.Tis  here  aU  meet; 
The  shiv'ring  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor; 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before; 
And  of  all  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince,  and  fevourite  yet  prouder, 
His  sov'reign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  scourge. 
Are  huddled  out  of  sight.— Here  lie  abash'd 
The  great  negociators  of  the  Earth, 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  balance. 
Deep  read  iu  stratagems  and  wiles  of  courts  ; 
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NovTii]illietrtmty-«kiIU*Deatli  Icons  to  treat. 
Here  the  o'eriotded  slare  Hings  down  his  burthen 
Fraa  hif  gaU>d  shoulden;— end  wheo  the  stern 

tyiMt, 
with  all  his  gnafds  md  tools  of  power  about  him. 
It  meditstiqg  noir  mhewd^  hardsUpt^ 
Mocks  his  shoit  ann;— and  quidr  as  thought 

escapes 
Where  tyiaats  vex  not,  and  the  Ireary^  rest 

Here  the  warm  lover,  leaTing  the  cool  shade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  babbling  stream, 
(Hm  QQt  or  mind  the  &T>rite  seats  of  love,) 
Put  bf  his  gentle  mistress  lay  him  down, 
Unbiastei  by  foal  tongue.— Here  friends  and  foes 
lie  dose,  unmindftil  of  their  former  fends. 
The  lawB-iob'd  prelate  and  plain  presbyter^ 
£rewwhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
T^  some  rada  interposing  rock  had  split 

Here  is  the  large-limb'd  peasant:— 4iere  the 
Of*  spaa  loag  that  never  saw  the  Sun,         [child 
Nor  piess'd  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life*s  porch. 
Here  it  the  mother,  with  her  sons  and  daughters; 
IV  barren  wife,  and  long-demurring  maid, 
^^^iMt  kmely  unappropriated  sweets 
SouN  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  cliff, 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  srs  the  prude  severe,  and  gay  coquet. 
The  iober  widov,  and  the  young  green  virgin, 
CroppM  like  a  rose  before  'tis  folly  blown. 
Or  half  iu  worth  disdos'd.  Strange  medley  here ! 

Hen*  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale; 
And  jovial  youth  of  lightsome  vacant  bear^ 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody,      [shrew. 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth.-*The  shrill-tongu'd 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding. 
Here  are  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  brave; 
1^  just,  tfie  good,  the  worthless,  the  profane. 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well  bred; 
"Hie  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean. 
The  sopple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stem; 
The  wrecks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time, 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

IV)or  man!— how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state! 
Wheo  yet  but  wann  from  thy  great  Maker's  hand, 
He  stamps  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well-p1eas*d, 
^il*<t  on  his  last  foir  work. — ^Theo  an  was  welL 
Somd  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments,  ne'er  out  of  tune, 
That  play  their  several  parts.— Nor  head,  nor  heart, 
OiTer'd  to  ache;  nor  was  there  cause  they  should; 
for  all  was  pure  within:  no  fell  remorse, 
Kw  aoxions  castings-up  of  what  might  be, 
AJarmM  his  peacefol  boaom.«— Summer  seas 
Sbow  not  mora  amooth,  wben  kiss'd  by  soutHem 

winds. 
Just  ready  to  expire^— Scarce  importun'd. 
The  generoos  soil,  with  a  luxurious  hand, 
OffcYd  the  various  produce  of  the  year, 
Aod  eT*ry  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind, 
fteswd!  thricebleaseddays!— But,ah !  how  sh«rt! 
Bl^tsM  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men; 
But  fegitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 

Oh!  slippery  state  of  things!— What  sudden 
What  strange  vicissitudes  iu  the  first  leaf    [turns ! 
Of  nan's  od  history !.— To-day  most  happy, 
'And  ere  to-aiorrow*s  Sun  has  set,  most  abject 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  Taut  extremes ! 
Thus  Cax'd  it  with  our  sire:«>-not  long  he  ei^oy*d 
Hit  Paradise    scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 


Of  the  lair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets. 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone. 
Ne'er  to  return  again. — ^And  must  he  go? 
Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  offsnoa 
Of  erring  man? — Like  one  that  is  condemned. 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 
And  parley  with  his  fete.-^— -But  'tis  In  vain— 
Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place 
Offer'd  in  incense  cau  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom. — A  mighty  angel 
With  flaming  sword  foibtds  hfs  longer  stay,  a 
And  drives  Ihe  loiterer  forth ;  nor  ibust  he  take 
One  last  and  ferewel  round. — At  once  1^  lost 
His  glory  and  his  God.-*lf  mortal  now. 
And  sorely  maimM,  no  wonder.'-Man  has  AtaCd* 
Sick  of  his  bliss,  and  bent  on  new  ad\*entures, 
£vil  he  needs  would  try:  nor  try'd  in  vain. 
(Dreadfol  experiment!  destructive  measure? 
Where  the  worst  thing  could  happen.  Is  success.) 
Alas!  too  well  he  sped ;  the  good  he  scom'd 
Stalk*d  off  relucUnt  like  an  ill-us'd  ghost. 
Not  to  return  j — or  if  it  did,  its  visits. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  fer  between  i 
Whilst  the  black  Demon,  with  his  Hell-scap'd  train. 
Admitted  once  into  its  better  room. 
Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone; 
Lording  it  o'er  the  man :  who  now  too  late 
Saw  the  rash  errour,  which  he  could  notlB^ftndi 
An  errour  fatal  not  to  him  alone. 
But  to  his  fotore  sons,  his  fortune's  heirs. 
Inglorious  bondage ! — Human  nature  groans 
Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel. 
And  its  vast  body  bleeds  thro'  every  vein. 

What  havoc  hast  thou  made,  foul  monster,  Sin ! 
Greatest  and  worst  of  ills.— The  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimensions! — But  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been. — All-noxious  thing. 
Of  vilest  nature !— Other  sorts  of  evils 
Are  kindly  circumscrib'd,  and  have  their  bounds* 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  his  burning  entrails. 
That  belches  molten  stone,  and  globes  of  fire, 
Involv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stenoh. 
Mars  the  adjacent  fields  for  some  leagues  rounds 
And  there  it  stops.— The  big-swoln  inundation. 
Of  mischief  more  diffusive,  raving  loud. 
Buries  whole  tracts  of  country,  threat'ning  more  j 
But  that,  too,  has  its  shQre  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadful  fer  than  these,  Sin  has  laid  waste. 
Not  here  and  there  a  country,  but  a  world : 
Dispatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mankind;  and,  for  their  sakcs,  defacing 
A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands; 
Blasting  the  foodful  grain,  the  loaded  branches. 
And  marking  all  along  its  way  with  ruin. 
, Accursed  thing!— Oh!  where  shall  Fancy  find 
A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expressive 
Of  all  thy  horrours?  Pregnant  womb  of  ills! 
Of  temper  so  transcendently  malign. 
That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  deadly  kind. 
Compared  to  thee,  are  harmless.— Sicknesses 
Of  every  size  and  symptom,  racking  pains. 
And  bluest  plagues,  are  thine.— ^ee  how  the  fiend 
Profosely  scatters  the  contagion  round ! 
Whilst  deep-mouth'd  Slaughter,  bellowing  at  het 

heels. 
Wades  deep  in  blood  new  spilt;  yet  for  to  morrow 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring. 
And  inly  pines  'till  the  dread  blow  is  struck. 
But  hold -..^'vegoue  too  for;  too  much  disco* 
vei'd 
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My  &ther'8  naVednesS)  and  Nature^s  flhame.— « 
Here  let  me  pause,  and  drop  an  honest  tear. 
One  burst  of  filial  duty  and  condolence, 
O'er  all  those  ample  deserts  Death  hath  spread; 

This  chaos  of  mankind. O  great  man-eater ! 

Whose  ev'ry  day  is  carnival,  not  sated  yet! 
Unheard-of  epicure!  vtrithout  a  fellow ! 
The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram; 
Some  intervals  of  abstineno^  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite;  chou  seekest  none. 
Methinks  the  coun^lc's  swarms  thou  hast  devoured, 
And  thousandi*  (hat  each  hour  thou  gobblest  up, 
This,  less  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the-fuU; 
But,  ah^  rapacious  still,  thou  gap'st  for  more: 
Liko  one,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals. 
On  whom  lank  Hunger  lays  her  skinny  hand. 
And  whets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings; 
As  if  diseases,  massacres,  and  poison. 
Famine,  and  war,  were  not  thy  caterers. 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the  dead. 
And  with  high  interest  too.— They  are  not  thine; 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season, 
Till  the  great  promised  day  of  restitution; 
When  loud  diffusive  sound  from  brazen  trump 
Of  strong-Iung*d  cherub,  shall  alarm  thy  captives, 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  life, 
Day-light  and  liberty.— 
Then  must  thy  gates  fly  open,  and  reveal 
The  mines  that  lay  long  forming  under  ground. 
In  their  dark  cells  immur'd;  but  now  full  ripe. 
And  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible, 
That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire 
And  inquisition  of  the  forge.— We  know 
Th*  illustrious  deliverer  of  mankind, 
The  Son  of  God,  thee  foil'd* — ^Him  in  thy  pow'r 
Thou  couldst  not  hold:— self- vigorous  he  rose. 
And  shaking  off  thy  fetters,  soon  retook 
Those  spoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent : 
(Sure  pledge  of  our  releasement  from  thy  throll ! ) 
Twice  twenty  days  he  sojoum'd  here  on  Earth, 
And  showed  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses. 
By  proofs  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow  assenting 
Had  not  a  scruple  left^—This  having  done. 
He  mounted  up  to  Heav'n. — Methinks  I  see  him 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds:  but  the  faint  eye, 
Plung  backward  in  the  chase,  soon  drops  its  hold, 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded' with  pursuing. 
lieav'n*8  portals  wide  expand  to  let  him  in ; 
Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out:  as  a  great  prince 
Not  for  himself  alone  procures  admission. 
But  for  his  train.— It  was  his  royal  will. 
That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 
Death  only  lies  between. — ^A  gloomy  path ! 
Made  yet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears: 
But  not  untrod  nor  tecKous;  the  iati^e 
Will  soon  go  off:  besides,  there's  no  6y-road 
To  bliss.— Then  why,  like  ill-condition'd  children. 
Start  we  at  transient  hardf^hips  in  the  way 
That  leads  to  purer  air,  and  softer  skies, 
And  a  ne'er  setting  Sun? — Fools  that  we  are! 
We  wish  to  be  where  sweets  unwith*riug  bloom; 
But  straight  our  wish  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 
So  have  1  seen,  upon  a  summer's  ev'n. 
Fast  by  a  riv'let's  brink  a  youngster  play : 
How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide  1 
This  moment  resolute,  next  unresolv'd: 


At  last  be  dips  his  (bot;  bot  as  he  dips. 
His  fears  redouble,  and  h^  runs  away 
From  th'  inoffensive  stream,  unmindful  now 
Of  all  the  dow'rs  that  paint  the  farther  bank. 
And  smird  so  sweet  of  late. — ^Thrice  welcome  Death ! 
That  afbsr  many  a  painfol  bleeding  step 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  thelong-wish*d-for  shore.— Prodigious  change! 
Our  bane  tum'd  to  a  blessing  !—>Death,  disann'd. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite.— All  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourg'd  the  venom  out— Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace ! — How  calm  his  exit! 
Night^ewB  figiU  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  sdPL 
Behold  him  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  uiibraid  his  gieen: 
By  unperceiv'd  degi^ees  he  wear^  away; 
Yet,  4ike  the  Sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting: 
(High  in  his  faith  and  ho^es)  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view !  and,  like  a  bird 
Hiat's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away: 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
'Of  the  fest-coming  harvest*-Then !  Oh,  then ! 
Each  earth-born  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears. 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nouglit.— >0h !  how  be  long* 
To  have  his  passport  sign'd,  and  be  dismissed ! 
>Tis  done !  and  now  he's  happy !— The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  uncrown'd.- Ev'n  the  lag  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more; 
Nor  shall  it  hope  iu  vain;-*4he  time  draw^  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth. 
Whether  on  land,  or  in,  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dost 
Inviolate:— and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzl'd,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fumish'd; 
And  each  shall  have  his  own. — Hence  ye  profane ! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be  >— Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rcar'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scatter*d  parts, 
And  put  them  as  they  were— Aknighty  God 
Has  done  much  more;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days:  and  what  he  can,  he  taill: 
His  faithfiUness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring 
(Not  unattentive  to  the  call)  shall  wake :       [dost, 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  state. — Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd. 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush  with  all  th'  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  who,  having  long  beea 

absent. 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'ry  difierent  room. 
In  pain  to  sec  the  whole.  TTirice-happy  meating! 
Nor  Time,  nor  Death,  shall  ever  part  them  morel 
Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Tims  at  the  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cow'rs  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  claps  his  weU-iledg'd  wings,  and  bears  away. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LLOYD. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


RoBBRT  Llotd  was  bora  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1733.  His  father^  Dr.  Pierson 
Uojd,  was  second  master  of  Westminster-school,  afterwards  chancellor  of  York,  and 
poftioDirt  of  Weddesdon,  in  Bucks.  His  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation  endeared 
1dm  to  all  who  partook  of  his  instructions  during  a  course  of  almost  fifty  years  spent  in 
the  aerrice  of  the  public  at  Westminster  ^school.  He  had  a  pension  from  his  Majesty  of 
5001.  conferred  upon  him  m  his  old  age,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  without  deduction, 
and  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  Jan.  5,  1781  >. 

Robert  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  where,  unfortunately,  he  had  for  his 
associates  Churchill,  Thornton,  Colman,  and  some  others,  to  whose  example  his  er- 
roneons  life  maybe  ascribed*  In  1751,  he  stood  first  on  tlie  list  of  Westminster  scholars, 
who  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  that  his  schoolfellow  Colman 
obtained  the  same  rank  among  those  sent  to  Oxford.  In  1755,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  and  in  1761  that  of  master  of  arts. 

While  at  the  university  he  wrote  several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  and  acqmred  the  re- 
potation  of  a  lively  and  promising  genius.  But  his  conduct  was  marked  by  so  many 
irregularities  as  to  mduce  his  father  to  wish  him  more  immediately  under  his  eye;  and 
with  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him  to  sobriety  and  study,  he  procured  him  the  place  of 
nsher  at  Westminster-school.  His  education  had  amply  qualified  him  for  the  employ- 
■MBt,  but  his  mdination  led  him  to  a  renewed  connection  with  Churchill,  Thornton, 
and  others,  who  deemed  themselves  exempt  from  the  duties  and  decencies  of  moral 
lift. 

At  what  time  he  quitted  the  school  we  are  not  told.  In  1760  and  1761  he  superin« 
tended  the  poetical  department  of  a  short-lived  periodical  publication,  entitled,  The 
Library,  of  which  th^  late  Dr.  Kippis  was  the  editor.  In  17^0  be  published  the  first  of 
fab  productions  which  attracted  much  notice.  The  Actor.  It  was  recommended  by  an 
easy  and  harmonious  versification,  and  by  the  Uberality  of  his  censures,  which  were 
levelled  at  certam  improprietiet  common  to  actors  m  general.    By  this  poem,  Churchill 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  prefixed  to  bis  works,  Sva  p.  16, 17, 
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IS  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  write  his  Rosciad,  in  which  he  descended  from  general 
to  personal  criticism.  The  subjects,  however,  were  so  alike,  that  Lloyd  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Rosciad,  which  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
deny,  and  not  only  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  but  attached  himself  moie  closely  than 
ever  to  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  Churchill. 

In  the  same  year  he  attempted  a  small  piece  of  the  musical  kind,  called,  The  Tears 
and  Triumphs  of  Parnassus,  and  the  following  season  had  another  little  opera  performed 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  honour  of  their  present  majesties'  nuptials,  entitled,  Arcadia ;  or. 
The  Shepherd's  Wedding.  The  profit  arising  from  these  pieces  was  not  great,  but  probably 
enough  to  induce  him  to  become  an  author  by  profession,  although  no  man  ever  Ten- 
turcd  on  that  mode  of  life  with  fewer  qualifications.  His  poetical  productions  were  of 
such  a  trifling  cast  as  to  bring  him  very  small  supplies,  and  be  had  neither  taste  nor  in- 
dustry for  literary  employment. 

In  1762,  he  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  work,  The  St.  James's  Magazine, 
which  was  to  be  the  depository  of  his  own  efFusious,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  his 
friends:  the  latter,  however,  came  in  tardily;  Churchill,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations,  contributed  nothing,  although  such  of  his  poems  as  he  published  during 
the  sale  of  the  magazine  were  liberally  praised.  Thornton  gave  a  very  few  prose  essays, 
and  poetical  pieces  were  furnished  by  Dennis  and  Emily,  two  versifiers  of  forgotten 
reputation.  Lloyd  himself  had  none  of  the  steady  industry  which  a  periodical  work 
requires^  and  his  magazine  was  often  made  up,  partly  from  books,  and  partly  from  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which  Colman  and  Thornton  were  proprietors  and  regular 
contributors.  Lloyd  also  translated  some  of  Marmontel's  Tales  for  the  magazine^  and 
part  of  a  French  play,  in  order  to  fix  upon  Murphy  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  This 
magazine,  after  existing  about  a  year,  was  dropt  for  want  of  encouragement,  as  far  as 
Lloyd  was  concerned ;  but  was  continued  for  some  time  IcHigcr  by  Dr.  Kenrick^  a  man 
of  much  general  knowledge  and  acuteness,  but  of  an  irritable  temper,  and  coairse  and 
acrimonious  in  his  resentments^ 

Lloyd's  imprudence  and  necessities  were  now  beyond  relief  or  forbearance,  and  his 
creditors  confined  him  within  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  afforded  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  unstable  friendship  of  wits.  Dr.  Kenrick  informs  us  that  even  Thornton,  though 
his  bosom  friend  from  their  infancy,  refused  to  be  his'  security  for  the  liberty  of  the 
rules ;  a  circumstance,  which,  giving  rise  to  some  ill-natured  altercation,  induced  this 
quondqm  friepd  to  become  an  inveterate  enemy  in  the  quality  of  his  most  inexorable 
creditor. 

As  Dr.  Kenrick  has  carefully  ^voided  dates  in  his  account  of  Lloyd,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture that  it  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  published  a  very  indifferent  transla- 
tion of  Klopstock's  Death  of  Adam.  After  that,  his  Capricious  Lovers,  a  comic  opera, 
was  acted  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Favart*s 
Ninette  a  la  Cour  to  the  English  stage,  but  Lloyd  had  no  original  powers  in  dramatic 
composition.  Churchill  and  Wilkes  are  said  to  have  afforded  him  a  weekly  stipend  from 
the  con^mencement  of  hb  imprisonment,  until  bis  final  release.  How  this  was  paid  we 
know  not:  Wilkes  had  been  long  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  Churchill,  who  left  Lloyd  in 
a  gaol  ^hen  he  went  to  France,  bequeathed  him  a  ring  only  as  a  remembrance*.     It  is 

*  Among  other  expedients  for  his  relief,  Churchill  promoted,  with  considerable  success,  a  subscrip- 
tion for  an  edition  of  his  collected  poems.  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  conjecture<} 
that  Lloyd's  imprisonment  commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1763. 
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more  iirobable  that  his  father  assbted  him  on  this  occasion,  although  it  might  not  be 
in  his  power  to  pay  his  debts.  He  had  in  vain  tried  every  means  to  reclaim  him  from 
idleness  and  intemperance,  and  had  long  borne  '*  the  drain  or  burthen"  which  lie  was 
to  his  family.  The  known  abilities  of  this  unhappy  son  '<  rendered  this  blow  the  more 
grievous  to  so  good  a  father/'  who  is  characterized  as  a  man  that  "  with  all  his  troubles 
and  disappointments,  with  all  the  sickness  and  distress  of  his  family,  still  preserved  his 
calm^  placid  countenance,  hb  ea^  cheerful  temper,  and  was  at  all  times  an  agreeable 
friend  and  companion,  in  all  events  a  true  Christian  philosopher^ 

Deserted  by  his  associates,  Lloyd  became  careless  of  his  health,  and  fled  for 
temporary  relief  to  the  exhilarating  glass,  which  brought  on  fits  of  despondency.  His 
recollections  must  indeed  have  been  truly  painful,  when  he  remembered  for  what  and 
for  whom  he  had  given  up  the  fairer  prospects  of  his  youth.  He  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  undeserving  the  neglect  of  those  with  whom  he  loved  to  associate. 
In  his  friendships  he  was  warm,  constant,  and  grateful,  '*  more  sinned  against  than 
fliuniiig;"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  those 
prosperous  friends  to  whose  reputation  he  had  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  by  his  writings.  Among  those,  however,  Hogarth  appears  to  have  been 
unjustly  ranked.  An  irreconcilcable  quarrel  had  long  subsisted  between  this  artist  and 
Churchill's  friends,  and,  much  decayed  in  health,  Hogarth  languished  for  some  time  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  died  nearly  two  months  before  Lloyd. 

The  news  of  Churchill's  death  being  announced  somewhat  abruptly  to  Lloyd,  while 
he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying,  <<  I 
shall  follow  poor  Charles,*'  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.  It  is  added  by 
hb  biographer,  that  during  his  last  illness  he  was  attended  with  great  affection  by  Miss 
Patty  Churchill,  a  sister  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  who  died 
of  grief  soon  after.  This  story  is  not  very  probable;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lady  did 
not  die  till  September  176*8. 

Lloyd's  short  and  unhappy  life  terminated  December  15, 1764-,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited,  without  ceremony,  on  the  Iptli,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bride's  parish.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  his  poetical  works  were  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  who  prefixed  some  memoirs,  written  in  a  negligent  manner,  and  without 
a  single  date  of  birth,  death,  events,  or  publications.  Some  additional  pieces  were 
inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  poets;  but  The  Law  Student,  hitherto 
printed  as  Lloyd's,  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Colman,  and  is  now  omitted.  Tlie 
Ballad,  also,  "  Hark,  hark,  'tis  a  Voice  from  the  Tomb,"  is  omitted,  as  belonging  to 
^loore,  and  printed  in  his  own  edition  of  his  works,  in  1756.  Lloyd  borrowed  it  for 
the  St.  James's  Magazine,  and  was  so  imprudent  or  forgetful  as  to  affix  his  name  to  it 
io  the  table  of  contents.  , 

As  Lloyd's  poems  have  already  been  added  to  the  works  of  tlie  English  poets,  it  may 
be  improper  to  discard  what  has  once  received  the  public  sanction ;  but  he  certainly 
merits  no  very  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  real  genius.  His  chief  excellence  was 
the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  smooth  and  pleasing  lines,  tinctured  with 
gay  humour,  on  any  topic  which  presented  itself.  But  he  has  no  where  attempted, 
or  afforded  us  much  reason  to  think,  that  by  any  diligence  or  effi)rt,  he  could  have 
attained  the  higher  species  of  his  art.     He  has  neither  originality  of  thought,  nor 


3  Bp.  Newton*s  Life.  P,  168. 
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degance  of  expicsrion.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  poets  who  have  been  degraded 
by  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives  have  rarely  surpassed  the  excellence,  of  whatever 
degree,  which  first  brought  them  mto  notice.  Lloyd,  however,  had  not  die  excuse 
which  has  been  advanced  in  some  recent  instances.  He  was  neither  spoilt  by  patronage, 
nor  flattered  mto  indolence  by  iiyudidons  praise,  and  extravagant  hopes.  The  friends 
of  his  youth  were  those  of  his  mature  years,  and  of  the  few  whom  he  lost,  he  had  only 
the  melancholy  recollection  diat  some  of  them  had  quitted  him  from  shame,  and  some 
from  ingratitude. 

The  Actor  was  his  most  favoured  piece,  and  -which  he  never  surpassed,  but  it  sonk 
before  the  Rosciad :  the  rest  of  his  poems  are  effusions  addressed  to  friends  oo 
subjects  which  relate  principally  to  himself,  and  with  a  distinction  which  friends  onlj 
would  think  valuable.  They  have  not,  like  Churchill's,  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
nected with  public  men  or  measures,  which  may  be  remembered  or  sought  for.  In 
translation  he  might  probably  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  not  lost  perseverance;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  i^  until  compelled  by  distress,  when  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  anxiety,  or  poorly  cheered  by  intemperance. 

He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Prior;  and  Cowper,  who  was  once  his  associate,  in  an 
Epistie  published  by  Mr.  Hayley^  compliments  hun  as 


-  born  sole  heir  and  single 


Of  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jiogle, 

Mr.  Wilkes's  character  of  Lloyd  must  not  be  omitted.  '^  Mr.  Lloyd  was  mild  and 
afiable  in  private  life,  of  genUe  manners,  and  very  engaging  in  conversation.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the  dressii^ 
up  an  old  thought  m  a  new,  neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented  to  scamper 
round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  bis  littie  Welsh  poney,  which  seems  never  to  have  tired. 
He  left  the  fuiy  of  the  winged  steed  and  the  daring  heights  of  the  sacred  mountain  to 
the  sublime  genius  of  his  friend  Churchill.'' 

Much  of  this  character  Lloyd  himself  anticipated,  particularly  m  these  lines : 

I  cannot  strive  with  daring  flight 
To  reach  the  bold  Parnassian  height: 
Bnt  at  its  (bot,  content  to  stray, 
In  easy  unambttioos  way. 
Pick  up  those  flowers  the  Muses  send. 
To  make  a  nosegay  for  my  friend.— 

You,— ever  in  this  easy  vein, 
This  prose  in  verse,  this  measui'd  talk. 
This  pace,  that's  neither  trot  nor  walk. 
Aim  at  no  flight,  nor  strive  to  give 
A  real  poem  fit  to  live; 

Although  he  followed  Churchill  in  some  of  his  piejudices,  and  learned  to  rail 
at  colleges,  and  at  men  of  prudence,  we  find  him  generally  good-tempered  and  playfiil. 
Hb  satire  is  seldom  bitter,  and  probably  was  not  much  felt.  Having  consented  to  yield 
the  pahn  to  Churchill,  the  world  took  him  at  his  word;  and  bis  enemies,  if  he  had  any, 
must  have  been  those  who  were  very  easily  provoked. 
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TEE  AVTBDICS  APOLOGY. 

]L|V  works  are  adreiti8*d  for  tale, 
^^  And  oensares  fly  as  thick  as  hail; 
While  my  poor  scheme  of  publicatioa 
Sapplies  the  dearth  of  conversation. 

«  What  will  the  wosid  say  ?'»— That's  your  cry. 
Who  ia  the  world?  and  what  am  I? 

Once,  but,  thank  Heanren,  those  days  are  o'er. 
And  penecQtion  reigns  no  more. 
One  man,  one  hardy  man  alone, 
Usurped  the  critic's  vacant  throne, 
And  thenoe  with  neither  taste  nor  wit. 
By  powerful  catcall  from  the  pit, 
KnockM  farce,  and  play,  and  actor  down. 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  then  ? — the  town. 
So  now  each  upstart  puny  elf 
Talka  of  the  world,  and  means  himself. 

Yet  in  the  circle  there  are  those 
Wbo  hurt  e'en  more  than  open  foes: 
Wbo9e  friendship  serves  the  talking  tqm. 
Just  simmera  to  a  kind  concern, 
And  with  a  wond*roas  soft  expression 
ErpaUates  upon  indiscretion; 
Flies  from  the  poems  to  the  man. 
And  gratifies  th^  favourite  plan 
To  pull  down  other's  reputation. 
And  build  their  own  on  that  foundatioo. 

The  scholar  grave,  of  taste  discerning. 
Who  lives  on  credit  for  his  learning. 
And  has  no  bettef  claim  to  wit 
Than  carping  at  what  others  writ. 
With  pitying  kindness,  friendly  fear. 
Whispers  conjectures  in  your  ear. 
"  l*na  sorry— «nd  he's  much  to  blame '■ 
He  nnight  have  publish*d— but  his  name! 
The  thing  might  please  a  few,  no  doubt. 
As  handed  privately  about— 
It  might  amuse  a  friend  or  two, 
Some  partial  friend  like  me  and  you; 
Bat  when  it  comes  to  press  and  print 
Yooni  find,  I  fear,  but  little  in't. 
He  stands  upon  a  dangerous  brink 
Who  totters  o^er  the  sea  of  ink, 
Wliere  reputation  runs  aground. 
The  author  cast  away,  and  drown'd. 

**  And  then— 'twas  wilful  and  absurd, 
i^Sa  weU  approVd,  so  well  pieferrM) 


Abruptly  thus  a  place  to  quit 

A  place  which  most  his  genius  hit. 

The  theatre  for  Latin  wit! 

With  critics  round  him  chaste  and  terse. 

To  give  a  plaudit  to  his  verse!" 

Jjitin,  1  grant,  shows  college  breeding, 
And  some  school  common-place  of  reading; 
But  has  in  modems  small  pretension 
To  real  wit  or  strong  invention. 
The  excellence  you  critics  praise 
Hangs  on  a  curious  <;hoice  of  phrase; 
Which  pick'd  and  chosen  here  and  there. 
From  prose  or  verse  no  matter  where. 
Jumbled  together  in  a  dish. 
Like  Spanish  olif^  fowl,  flesh,  fish. 
You  set  the  classic  hodge-podge  on 
For  pedant  wits  to  feed  upon. 
Your  would-be  genii  vainly  seek 
Fame  for  their  Latin,  verse,  or  Greek ; 
Who  would  for  that  be  most  adrair'd 
Which  blockheads  may»  and  have  acquired. 
A  mere  mechanical  connection 
Of  favourite  wordSf--4t  bare  collection 
Of  phrases,— where  the  labourM  cento 
Presents  you  with  a  dull  memento, 
Ho\v  Vii'gil,  Horace,  Ovid  join. 
And  club  together  half  a  line. 
These  only  strain  their  motley  wits 
In  gathering  patches,  shreds,  and  bits, 
To  wrap  their  barren  fancies  in. 
And  make  a  classic  Harlequin. 

— 'Were  I  at  once  impower'd  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe. 
To  punish  with  extremest  rigour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger 
Than  using  hun  as  learning's  tool 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains. 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 
For  whosoe'er,  though  slightly,  sips. 
Their  grateful  flavour  with  his  lips. 
Will  find  it  leave  a  smatch  behind. 
Shall  sink  so  deeply  in  the  mind, 
it  never  thenoe  can  be  eras'd— • 
But,  rising  up,  you  call  it  ^oite. 
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'T  were  foolish  for  a  drudge  to  choose 
A  gurto  which  he  cannot  use. 
Better  discard  the  idle  whim, 
Wbat*s  he  to  taste?  or  taste  to  him? 
For  mc,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul 
To  brook  conflnement  or  controul ; 
Stili  to  be  pinion*d  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudging  worse, 
The  links,  and  joints,  and  rules  of  verse ; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale; 
—Oh !  Tis  a  service  irksome  more 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar. 

Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o*er  the  bent  of  youth ; 
And  while,  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguile. 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

"  Yet  still  he's  in  the  road,"  you  say, 
"  Of  learning."— Why,  perhaps,  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Not  getting  on,  nor  standing  still: 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 

'*  Yet  you  can  send  adventurous  youth. 
In  search  of  letters,  taste,  and  tnitb. 
Who  ride  the  highway  road  to  knowledge 
Throui^h  the  plain  turnpikes  of  a  college." 
True.— Like  way-posts,'  we  serve  to  show 
The  road  whjch  travellers  should  go; 
Who  jog  along  in  easy  pace, 
Securfe  of  coming  to  the  place,     . 
Yet  find,  return  whene'er  they  will, 
The  post,  and  its  direction  still : 
Which  stands  an  useful  unthank'd  guide. 
To  many  a  passenger  beside. 

*Tis  hara  io  carve  for  others  meat. 
And  not  have  time  one's  self  to  eat. 
Though,  be  it  always  understood,      " 
Our  appetites  are  full  as  good. 

"  But  there  have  been,  and  proofs  appear. 
Who  bore  this  load  from  year  to  year; 
Whose  claim  to  letters,  parts  and  wit. 
The  world  has  ne'er  disputed  yet 
Whether  the  flowing  intrth  prevail 
In  Wesley's  song,  or  humorous  tale ; 
Or  happier  Bourne's '  expression  please 
With  graceful  turns  of  classic  ease; 
Or  Oxford's  well-read  poet  sings 
Pathetic  to  the  ear  of  kings ; 
These  have  indul^'d  the  Muses'  flight. 
Nor  lost  their  time  nor  credit  by't; 
Nor  suffered  Fancy's  dreams  to  prey 
On  the  due  business  of  the  day. 
Verse  was  to  them  a  recreation 
Us'd  by  way  of  relaxation." 

Your  instances  are  fair  and  true. 
And  genius  I  respect  with  you. 
I  envy  none  their  honest  praise; 
I  seek  to  blast  no  scholar's  bays : 


'  Samuel  Wesley,  and  Vincent  Bourne,  both 
ushers  of  Westminster-school,  and  poets,  although 
of  very  unequal  merit.  Bourne  excdiCd  io  Latin 
poetry.     C. 


Still  let  the  graceful  foliage  spread 
Its  greenest  honours  round  their  head. 
Blest  if  the  Muses'  hand  entwine 
A  sprig  at  least  to  circle  nine! 

Come, — I  admit,  you  tax  me  right. 
Prudence,  'tis  true,  was  out  of  sight. 
And  you  may  whisper  all  you  meet. 
The  man  was  vague  and  indiscreet. 
Yet  tell  me,  while  you  censure  me. 
Are  you  from  errour  sound  and  free. 
Say,  does  your  breast  no  bias  hide. 
Whose  influence  draws  the  mind  aside  ? 

AH  have  their  hobby  horse  you  see. 
From  Tristram  down  to  you  and  me. 
Ambition,  splendour,  may  be  thine; 
Ease,  indolence,  perhaps  are  mine. 
Though  prudence,  and  our  nature's  pride 
May  wish  our  weaknesses  to  hide. 
And  set  their  hedges  up  before  'em, 
Some  sprouts  will  branch  and  straggle  o'er  'e 
Strive,  fight  against  her  how  you  will. 
Nature  will  be  the  mistress  still. 
And  though  you  curb  with  double  reia, 
She*ll  run  away  with  us  again. 

But  let  a  man  of  parts  be  wrong, 
'Tis  triumph  to  the  leaden  throng. 
The  fools  shall  cackle  out  reproof. 
The  very  ass  shall  raise  his  hoof; 
And  he  who  holds  in  his  possession. 
The  single  virtue  of  discretion. 
Who  knows  no  overflow  of  spirit. 
Whose  want  of  passions  is  his  merit. 
Whom  wit  and  taste  and  judgment  flies^ 
Shall  shake  his  noddle,  and  seem  wise. 


THE  AC  TOIL 

ADDRBSSBD  TO  BONNBL  TUORNTONf  ESQ. 

AcTilVG,  dear  Thornton,  its  perfection  draws. 
From  no  observance  of  mechanic  laws: 
No  settled  maxims  of  a  fiiv'rite  stage. 
No  rules  delivered  down  from  age  to  age. 
Let  players  nicely  mark  them  as  they  wiU, 
Can  e'er  entail  hereditary  skill. 
If,  'mongst  the  humble  hearers  of  the  pit. 
Some  curious  vet'ran  critic  chance  to  sit. 
Is  he  pleas'd  more  because  'twas  acted  so 
By  Booth  and  Cibber  thirty  years  ago? 
The  mind  recalls  an  object  held  more  dear. 
And  hates  the  copy,  that  it  comes -so  near. 
Why  lov'd  he  Wilks's  air,  Booth's  nervous  tone 
In  them 't  was  natural,  'twas  all  their  own. 
A  Garrick's  genius  must  our  wonder  raise. 
But  gives  his  mimic  no  reflected  praise. 

Thrice  happy  genius,  whose  unrival'd  name 
Shall  live  for  ever  in  the  voice  of  Fame! 
'Tis  thine  to  lead  with  more  than  magic  skill. 
The  train  of  captive  passions  at  thy  will; 
To  bid  the  bursting  tear  spontaneous  flow 
In  the  sweet  sense  of  sympathetic  woe: 
Through  ev'ry  vein  1  feel  a  chillness  creep. 
When  horrours  such  as  thine  have  nutrder'd  sfeep  i 
And  at  the  old  man's  look  and  frantic  stare 
'T  is  Lear  alarms  me,  for  I  see  him  there. 
Nor  yet  confin'd  to  traa^ic  walks  alone. 
The  comic  Muse  too  claims  thee  for  her  own. 
With  each  delightful  requisite  to  please, 
Ta«tc,  spirit,  judgment,  elegance,  and  ea:>e. 
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Familiar  Natnre  forms  tliy  only  mle. 
From  Ranger's  rake  to  Drugger's  vacant  fool. 
With  powers  so  pliant,  and  so  v-arioiis  blest* 
That  what  we  see  the  last,  we  like  the  best. 
Not  idiy  pleas'd  at  judgment's  dear  expense. 
Bat  borst  outrageous  with  the  laugh  of  sense. 

Perfection's  top,  with  weary  toil  and  pain, 
T  is  genius  only  that  can  hope  to  gain. 
The  playVs  profession  (though  I  hate  the  phrase, 
rris  so  mechank  in  these  modern  days) 
Lies  not  in  trick,  or  attitude,  or  start. 
Nature's  true  knowledge  is  the  only  art. 
The  strong-felt  passion  bolts  into  his  face. 
The  mind  untouched,  what  is  it  but  grimace ! 
To  this  one  standard  make  your  just  appeal. 
Here  lies  the  golden  secret;  learn  to  fnl. 
Or  fool,  or  monarch,  happy,  or  distrest, 
No  actor  pleases  that  is  not  possessed, 

Once  on  the  stage,  in  Rome's  declining  days, 
When  Christians  were  the  subject  of  their  plays. 
E'er  Persecution  dropp'd  her  iron  rod, 
And  men  still  wag'd  an  impious  war  with  God, 
An  actor  flourish'd  of  no  vulgar  fame, 
Nature's  disciple,  and  Genest  his  name. 
A  noble  object  for  his  skill  he  chose, 
A  martyr  dying  'midst  insulting  foes. 
Resign'd  with  patience  to  religion's  laws, 
V<^  braving  monarchs  in  his  Saviour's  cause. 
FiirU  with  th'  idea  of  the  sacred  part. 
He  felt  a  zeal  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
\^'hile  look  and  voice,  and  gesture,  all  exprest 
A  kindred  ardour  in  the  player's  breast; 
Till  as  the  flame  through  all  his  bosom  ran. 
He  lost  the  actor,  and  commenc'd  the  man ; 
Profest  the  fiuth;  his  pagan  gods  denied. 
And  what  he  acted  then,  he  after  died. 

The  p]ayer*s  province  they  but  vainly  try,  [eye. 
Who  want  these  pow'rs,  deportment,  voice,  and 

The  critic  sight 't  is  only  grace  can  please* 
No  figure  charms  us  if  it  has  not  ease. 
There  arc,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 
Nor  like  the  hero,  if  he  is  not  tall.' 
The  feeling  sense  all  other  want  supplies, 
1  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 
Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 
And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ? 

Theatric  monarchs,  in  their  tragic  gait, 
Afiect  to  mark  the  solemn  pace  of  state. 
One  foot  pat  forward  in  position  strong. 
The  other,  like  its  vassal,  dragg'd  along. 
So  grave  each  motion,  so  exact  and  slow. 
Like  wooden  monarchs  at  a  puppet  show. 
Tlie  mien  delights  us  that  has  native  grace. 
But  affectation  ill  supplies  its  place. 

Unskilful  actors,  like  your  mimic  apes, 
Will  writhe  their  bodies  in  a  thousand  shapes; 
However  foreign  from  the  poet's  art, 
No  tragic  hero  but  admires  a  start. 
What  though  unfeeling  of  the  nervous  line. 
Who  but  alloivs  his  attitude  is  6ne? 
While  a  whole  minute  equipois'd  be  stands, 
Till  Praise  dismiss  him  with  her  echoing  bands ! 
Resolv'd,  though  Nature  hate  the  tedious  pause, 
By  perseverance  to  extort  applause. 
When  Romeo  sorrowing  at  his  Juliet's  doom. 
With  eager  madness  bursts  the  canvas  tomb, 
The  sadden  whirl,  stretch'd  leg,  and  lifted  staff, 
Which  please  the  vulgar,  make  the  critic  laugh. 

To  paint  the  passion's  force,  and  mark  it  well, 
The  proper  action  Nature's  self  will  tell; 


No  pleasing  pow*r8  distortions  e'er  express. 
And  nicer  judgment  always  loaths  excess. 
In  sock  or  buskin,  who  o>erleaps  the  bounds. 
Disgusts  our  reason,  and  the  taste  confounds. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  the  stage  molest, 

hate  your  fool  who  overacts  his  jest ; 
Who  murders  what  the  poet  finely  writ, 
And,  like  a  bungler,  haggles  all  his  wit. 
With  shrug,  and  grin,  and  gesture  out  of  place. 
And  writes  a  foolish  comment  with  his  face. 
Old  Jonson  once,  though  Gibber's  perter  vein ' 
But  meanly  groupes  him  with  a  numerous  train, 
With  steady  face,  and  sober  bum'rous  mien, 
FiU'd  the  strong  outlines  of  the  comic  scene. 
What  was  writ  down,  with  decent  utt'rance  spoke, 
Betray'd  no  symptom  of  the  conscious  joke ; 
The  very  man  in  look,  in  voice,  in  air. 
And  though  upon  the  stage,  appear'd  no  play'r. 

Tbe  word  and  action  should  conjointly  suit. 
But  acting  words  is  labour  too  minute. 
Grimace  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wrong; 
While  sober  humour  marks  th'  impression  strong. 
Her  proper  traits  the  fixt  attention  hit. 
And  bring  me  closer  to  the  poet's  wit; 
With  her  delighted  o'er  each  scene  I  go, 
WelNpleas'd,  and  not  asham'd  of  being  so. 

But  let  the  generous  actor  still  forbear 
To  copy  features  with  a' ml  rale's  care! 
'Tis  a  poor  skill  which  ev'ry  fool  can  reach, 
A  vile  stage-custom,  honoiir'd  in  the  breach. 
Worse  as  more  close,  the  disingenuous  art 
But  shows  the  wanton  looseness  of  the  hearts 
When  I  behold  a  wretch,  of  talents  mean. 
Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene, 
Forsaking  Nature's  fair  and  open  road 
To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  peculiar  mode, 
Fir'd  with  disgust  I  loath  his  servile  plan. 
Despise  the  mimic,  and  abhor  the  man. 
Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair, 
And  hunt  for  l^uraour  in  distortions  there  I 
Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  motley  whim 
With  shrug,  wink,  snuffle,  and  convulsive  limb; 
Then  sliame  at  once,  to  please  a  trifling  age. 
Good  sense,  good  manners,  virtue,  and  the  stage ! 

»Tis  not  enough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear, 
'Tis  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear.  [moan, 
When  desperate  heroines    grieve    with   tedious 
And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  sec-saw  tone. 
The  same  soft  sounds  of  unimpassion'd  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  doze. 

The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express, 
That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress. 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call. 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all. 

Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  laboured  measures  roll 
Slow  and  deiib'rate  as  the  parting  toll. 
Point  ev'ry  stop,  mark  ev'ry  pause  so  strong, 
Their  words,  like  stage  processions,  stalk  along. 
All  affectation  but  creates  disgust. 
And  e'en  in  speaking  we  may  stem  /oo  just. 

Nor  proper,  Thornton,  can  those  sounds  appear 
Which  bring  not  numbers  to  thy  nicer  car ; 
In  vain  for  them  the  pleasing  measure  flows. 
Whose  recitation  runs  it  all  to  prose; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down. 
The  verb  disjointing  from  its  ft-iendly  noun, 
While  pause,  and  break,  and  repetition  join 
To  paake  a  discord  in  each  tuneful  line. 

*  See  Gibber's  Apology,  8vo.  1750., 
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Some  placid  natttret  fill  th^  allotted 
With  lifeless  drone,  insipid  and  serene; 
"While  others  thunder  ev'ry  couplet  o'er, 
And  almost  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokes  are  shown. 
In  the  low  whisper  than  tempestuous  tone. 
And  Hamlet's  hollow  voice  and  fixt  amaze 
More  powerful  terrour  to  the  mind  conveys. 
Than  he,  who,  swol'n  with  big  impetuous  rage. 
Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  off  the  stage. 

He,  who  in  earnest  studies  o*er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart. 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl  ^ 
A  single  look  more  marks  th'  internal  woe, 
Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthen*d  Oh. 
Up  to  the  face  the  quick  sensation  flies. 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes; 
Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despahr, 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there. 

In  vain  Ophelia  gives  her  flowrets  round. 
And  with  her  straws  iantastic  strews  the  g^und. 
In  vain  now  sings,  now  heaves  the  desp'rate  sigh, 
If  phrenzy  sit  not  in  the  troubled  eye. 
In  Gibber's  look  commanding  sorrows  speak. 
And  call  the  fear  fast  trickMing  down  my  cheek. 

There  is  a  &ult  which  stirs  the  critic's  rage; 
A  want  of  due  attention  on  the  stage. 
I  have  seen  actors,  and  admir'd  ones  too,      [cue; 
Whose  tongues  wound  up  set  forward  from  their 
In  their  own  speech  who  whine,  or  roar  away. 
Yet  seem  unmov*d  at  what  the  rest  may  say; 
'Whose  eyes  and  thoughts  on  difPrent  objects 

roam. 
Until  the  prompter's  voice  recall  them  home. 

Divest  yourself  of  hearers,  if  you  can. 
And  strive  to  speak,  and  be  the  very  man. 
Why  should  the  well-bred  actor  wish  to  know 
Who  sits  above  to  night,  or  who  below? 
So,  'mid  th'  harmonious  tones  of  grief  or  rage, 
Italian  squallers  oft  disgrace  the  stage; 
When,  with  a  simpering  leer,  and  bow  profound. 
The  squeaking  Cyrus  greets  the  boxes  round; 
Or  proud  Mandane,  of  imperial  race. 
Familiar  drops  a  curt'sie  to  her  grace. 

To  suit  the  dress  demands  the  actor*s  art; 
Yet  there  are  those  who  over-dress  the  part. 
To  some  prescriptive  right  gives  settled  things. 
Black  wigs  to  murd'ren,  feather'd  hats  to  kings. 
But  Michael  Cassio  might  be  drunk  enough, 
Though  all  his  features  were  not  grim'd  with  snnff. 
Why  should  Pol  Peachum  shine  in  satin  dothes? 
Why  ev'ry  devil  dance  in  scarlet  hose? 

But  in  stage-customs  what  offends  me  most 
Is  the  slipnloor,  and  slowly-rising  ghost 
Tell  me,  nor  count  the  question  too  severe. 
Why  need  the  dismal  powder'd  forms  appear? 

When  chilling  horroun  shake  the  affrighted 
king. 
And  Guilt  torments  him  with  her  soorpion  stmg; 
When  keenest  feelings  at  his  bosom  pull. 
And  Fancy  tells  him  that  the  seat  is  full; 
Why  need  the  ghost  usurp  the  monarch's  place. 
To  frighten  children  with  his  mealy  face  ? 
The  king  alone  should  form  the  phantom  there, 
And  talk  and  tcemble  at  the  vacant  chair*. 


»  Tliis  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Kemble,  but 
not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  C 
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If  Belvidera  her  lor^d  loss  deplore. 
Why  for  twin  spectres  bursts  the  yawning  floor? 
When  with  disordered  starts,  and  horrid  cries, 
She  paints  the  muider'd  forms  before  her  eyes. 
And  still  pursues. them  with  a  frantic  stare, 
'T  is  pregnant  madness  brings  the  visions  there. 
More  instant  horrour  would  enforce  the  scene. 
If  an  her  shudd'rings  were  at  shapes  unseen. 

Poet  and  actor  thus,  with  blended  skill. 
Mould  all  our  passi#ns  to  their  instant  will ; 
'T  is  thus,  when  feeling  Oarrick  treads  the  st^e, 
(The  speaking  comment  of  his  Shakespcar's  page) 
Oft  as  I  drink  the  words  with  greedy  ears, 
I  shake  with  horroar,  or  dissolve  with  tears. 

O,  ne'er  may  Folly  seize  the  throne  of  Taste, 
Nor  Dullness  lay  the  realms  of  Genius  waste ! 
No  bouncing  crackers  ape  the  thund'rer*s  fire, 
No  tumbler  float  upon  the  bending  wire! 
More  natural  uses  to  the  stage  belong. 
Than  tumblera,  monsters,  pantomime,  or  song. 
For  other  purpose  was  that  spot  design'd : 
To  purge  the  passions,  and  reform  the  mi&d» 
To  give  to  Nature  all  the  force  of  art, 
And  while  it  charms  the  ear  to  mend  the  heart 

Thornton,  to  thee,  I  dare  with  truth  commend, 
The  decent  stage  as  Virtue's  natural  friend. 
Though  oft  debas'd  with  scenes  profane  and  loose, 
No  reason  weighs  against  its  proper  use. 
Though  the  lewd  priest  his  sacred  fonction  shame, 
Religion's  perfect  law  is  still  the  same. 

Shall  they,  who  trace  the  passions  firom  thrir 
rise. 
Show  Scorn  her  features,  her  o«m  image  Vice, 
Who  teach  the  mind  its  proper  force  to  scan. 
And  hold  the  fisithfol  mirror  up  to  man. 
Shall  their  profession  e'er  provoke  disdain. 
Who  stand  the  foremost  in  the  moral  train, 
Who  lend  reflection  all  the  grace  of  art, 
And  strike  the  precept  home  upon  the  heart  ? 

Yet,  hapless  artist !  though  thy  skill  can  raise 
The  bursting  peal  of  universal  praise. 
Though  at  thy  beck  Applause  delighted  stands, 
And  lifts,  Briareus  like,  her  hundred  hands, 
Know,  Fame  awards  thee  but  ^  partial  breath ! 
Not  all  thy  talents  brave  the  stroke  of  Death. 
Poets  to  ages  yet  unborn  appeal. 
And  latest  times  th'  eternal  nature  feel. 
Though  blended  here  the  praise  of  bard  and  play'r, 
While  more  than  half  becomes  the  actors  share, 
Relentless  Death  untwists  the  mingled  fame. 
And  sinks  the  player  in  the  poet's  name. 
The  pliant  muscles  of  the  various  face. 
The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength  and 

grace, 
The  tunefiil  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the  mind. 
Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind. 


THE  POETRY PROFE^RS, 
Oho  England  has  not  lost  her  prey'r. 
And  Oeofge,  (thank  Heav'n!)  has  got  an  heir. 
A  royal  babe,  a  prince  of  Wales. 
—Poets  !  I  pity  alt  your  nails — 
What  reams  of  paper  will  be  spoil'd ! 
What  graduscs  be  daily  soil'd 
By  inky  fingers,  greasy  thumbs. 
Hunting  the  word  that  never  comes ! 

Now  academics  pump  their  wits. 
And  lash  in  vain  their  lazy  tits^ 
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lo  Tiin  tbey  whip,  and  slash,  and  spar. 

The  caOoufl  jades  will  ndver  stir; 

Norcantbey  reach  Parnassus*  hill. 

Try  ererj  method  which  (hey  will. 

Xi.r,  shodd  the  tits  get  on  for  once. 

Etch  rider  is  so  grave  a  dunce, 

That,  u  Pve  heard  good  judges  say, 

Tis  t«B  to  one  they'd  lose  their  way; 

Though  Dot  one  wit  hestrides  the  back 

Of  usefiil  drudge,  ycleped  hack. 

Bat  fine  bred  things  of  meUled  blood, 

PickVi  from  Apollo's  roytl  stud. 

Gre^,  Roman,  nay  Arabian  steeds, 

Or  those  our  mother  country  breeds; 

Some  ride  ye  in,  and  ride  ye  out. 

And  to  come  home  go  round  about. 

Nor  on  the  green  swerd,  nor  the  road. 

And  that  I  think  tliey  call  an  Ode. 

Some  take  the  pleasant  country  air. 

And  toiack  their  whips  and  drive  a  pair. 

Each  horse  with  bells  which  clink  and  chime, 

And  so  they  march — and  that  is  rhyme. 

Some  copy  with  prodigious  skill 

The  figures  of  m  buttery-bill, 

Whict^  with  great  folks  of  erudition. 

Shall  pass  for  Coptic  or  Phcenician. 

While  sonie,  as  patriot  love  prevails. 

To  compliment  a  prince  of  Wales, 

SalQtc  the  royal  babe  in  Welsh, 

And  send  forth  gutturals  like  a  belob. 

What  pretty  things  imagination 
Will  fritter  out  in  adulation! 
The  pagan  gods  shall  visit  Earth, 
To  triumph  in  a  Christian's  birth. 
W'hile  classic  poets,  pure  and  chaste. 
Of  trim  and  academic  taste. 
Shall  lug  them  in  by  head  and  shoulders, 
T9  be  or  speakers,  or  beholders. 
Man  shall  present  him  with  a  lance. 
To  humble  Spain  and  conquer  France ; 
The  Graces,  buxom,  blithe,  and  gay. 
Shall  at  his  cradle  dance  the  hay; 
And  Venus,  with  her  train  of  loves, 
S^iall  bring  a  thousand  pair  of  doves 
To  bill,  to  coo,  to  whine,  to  squeak. 
Through  all  the  dialects  of  Greek. 
How  many  swains  of  classic  breed. 
Shall  deftly  tune  their  oaten  reed. 
And  bring  their  Doric  nymphs  to  town. 
To  sing  their  measures  up  and  down, 
lo  notes  alternate  clear  and  sweet, 
like  ballad-singers  in  a  street. 
Willie  those  who  grasp  at  reputation, 
From  imitating  imitation, 
Shall  hunt  each  cranny,  nook,  and  creek. 
For  precious  fragments  in  the  Greek, 
And  rob  the  spital,  and  the  waste, 
Tor  sense,  and  sentiment,  and  taste. 

What  lAtin  hodge-podge,  Grecian  hash, 
With  Hebrew  roots,  and  English  trash, 
Sliall  academic  cooks  produce 
For  present  show  and  future  use! 
Fellows!  who've  soak'd  away  their  knowledge, 
lo  sleepy »residence  at  college ; 
Whose  lives  are  like  a  stagnant  pool. 
Muddy  and  plat:id,*duU  and  cool ; 
^lere  drinking,  eating;  eating,  drinking; 
W'ith  BO  impertinence  of  thinking; 
Who  lack  no  farther  erudition, 
Tbaa  just  to  set  an  imposition 


To  cramp,  demolish,  and  dispirit. 
Each  true  begotten  child  of  merit; 
Censors,  who,  in  the  day's  broad  light. 
Punish  the  vice  they  act  at  night; 
Whose  charity  with  self  begins. 
Nor  covers  others'  venial  sins; 
But  that  their  feet  may  safely  tread. 
Take  up  hypocrisy  instead. 
As  knowing  that  must  always  hide 
A  multitude  of  sins  beside; 
Whose  rusty  wit  is  at  a  stand, 
Without  a  freshman  at  their  hand ; 
(Whose  service  must  of  course  create 
The  just  return  of  sev'n-fold  hate) 
Lord !  that  such  good  and  useful  men 
Should  ever  turn  to  books  agen. 

Yet  matter  must  be  gravely  plann'd. 
And  syllables  on  fingers  scanned, 
And  racking  pangs  rend  lab'ring  head. 
Till  lady  Muse  is  brought  to-bed : 
•What  hunting,  changing,  toiling,  sweating. 
To  bring  the  usual  epithet  in  ! 
Where  the  crampt  measure  kindly  shows 
It  will  be  verse,  but  should  be  prose. 
So,  when  it's  neither  light  nor  dark, 
To  'prentice  spruce,  or  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  nymph,  who  takes  her  nightly  stand, 
At  some  sly  corner  in  the  Strand, 
Plump  in  the  chest,  tight- in  the  boddice. 
Seems  to  the  eye  a  perfect  goddess ; 
But  canvass'd  more  minutely  o'er, 
Turns  out  an  old,  stale,  batter>d  wboi« 

Yet  must  these  sons  of  gowned  ease^ 
Proud  of  the.  plumage  of  degrees, 
Forsake  their  apathy  a  while. 
To  figure  in  the  Roman  stile. 
And  offer  incense  at  the  shrine 
Of  Latin  poetry  divine. 

Upon  a  throne  the  goddess  sits, 
Surrounded  by  her  bulky  wits; 
Fabricius,  Cooper,  Calepine, 
Aiusworthius,  Faber,  Constantino; 
And  he,  who  like  Dodona  spoke, 
De  Sacra  Suerco,  Holyoake ; 
These  are  her  counsellors  of  state. 
Men  of  much  words,  and  wits  of  weight ; 
Here  Gradus,  full  of  phrases  clever. 
Lord  of  her  treasury  for  ever, 
With  liberal  hand  his  bounty  deals; 
Sir  Cento  keeper  of  the  seals. 
Next  to  the  person  of  the  queen, 
Old  madam  Prosody  is  seen ; 
Talking  incessant,  although  dumb, 
Upon  her  fingers  to  her  thumb. 

And  all  around  her  portraits  hung 
Of  heroes  in  the  Latin  tongue; 
Italian,  English,  German,  French, 
Who  most  laboriously  entrench 
In  deep  parade  of  language  dead. 
What  would  not  in  their  own  be  read. 
Without  impeachment  of  that  taste. 
Which  Latin  idiom  turns  to  chaste. 
Santolius  here,  whose  flippant  joke. 
Sought  refuge  in  a  Roman  cloak : 
With  dull  Commirius  at  his  side. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  Jesuit  pride. 
Menage,  the  pedant,  figur'd  there, 
A  trifler  with  a  solemn  air: 
And  there  in  loose,  unseemly  view, 
The  graceless,  easy  Loveling  too. 
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'T  is  here  grave  poets  urge  their  claim. 
For  some  thin  blast  of  tiny  fame; 
Here  bind  their  temples' drunk  with  praise, 
With  half  a  sprig  of  wither*d  bays. 

O  poet,  if  that  honoured  name 
BeHts  suci)  idle  childish  aim; 
If  Virgil  ask  thy  sacred  care, 
If  Horace  charm  thee,  oh  forbear 
To  spoil  with  sacrilegious  hand, 
The  glories  of  the  classic  land: 
Nor  sow  thy  dowlas  on  the  satin. 
Of  their  pure  uncormpted  Latin. 

Better  be  native  in  thy  verse, 

What  is  Fingal  but  genuine  Erse? 
Which  all  sublime  sonorous  flows. 
Like  Hervey's  thoughts  in  drunken  prose. 

Hail  Scotland,  hail,  to  thee  belong 
All  pow'rs,  but  most  the  pow'rs  of  song^ 
Whether  the  rude  unpolish'd  £rse 
Stalk  in  the  buckram  prose  or  verse. 
Or  bonny  Ramsay  please  thee  mo% 
Who  sang  sae  sweetly  aw  his  woe. 
If  aught  (and  say  who  knows  so  well) 
The  second-sighted  Muse  can  tell, 
The  happy  lairds  shall  laugh  and  sing. 
When  England's  Qenius  droops  his  wing. 
So  shall  thy  soil  new  wealth  disclose. 
So  thy  own  thistle  choke  the  rose. 

But  what  comes  here  ?  Methinks  I  see 
A  walking  university. 
See  how  they  press  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
And  strain  their  limbs  with  eager  speed  1 
While  Scotland,  from  her  fertile  shore. 
Cries,  "  On  my  sons,  return  no  more." 
Hither  they  haste  with  willing  mind. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  look  behind^ 

On  ten-toe  carriage  to  salute 

The  king,  and  queen,  and  earl  of  Bute. 
No  more  the  gallant  northern  sons 

Spout  forth  their  strings  of  Latin  puns; 
Nor  course  all  languages  to  frame 

The  quibble  suited  to  their  name ; 

As  when  their  ancestors  be-vers'd 

That  glorious  Stuart,  James  the  First. 

But  with  that  elocution's  grace, 

That  oratorial  flashy  lace, 

Which  the  fam'd  Irish  Tommy  Puff, 

Would  sow  on  sentimental  stuff; 

Twang  with  a  sweet  pronunciation, 

The  flow'rs  of  bold  imagination. 

Macpherson  leads  the  flaming  van. 

Laird  of  the  new  Fingalian  clan ; 

While  Jacky  Home  brings  up  the  rear, 

With  new.got  pension  neat  and  clear 

Three  hundred  English  pounds  a  year. 

While  sister  Peg,  our  ancient  friend, 

Sends  Macs  and  Donalds  withoiit  end ; 

To  George  awhile  they  tune  their  lays, 

I'hen  all  their  choral  voices  raise. 

To  heap  their  panegyric  wit  on 

Th'  illustrious  chief,  and  our  North  Briton. 
Hail  to  the  thane,  whose  patriot  skill 

Can  break  all  nations  to  his  will; 

Master  of  sciences  and  arts, 

Miecenas  to  all  men  of  parts; 

Whose  fost'ring  hand,  and  readj'  wit, 

Shall  find  us  all  in  places  fit; 

So  shall  thy  friends  no  longer  roam, 

But  change  to  meet  a  settlal  home. 
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Hail  mighty  thane,  for  Scotland  bom. 

To  fill  h(*r  almost  empty  horn: 

Hail  to  thy  ancient  glorious  stem. 

Not  they  from  kings,  but  kings  fh)m  tbem. 


THE  CITS  COUNTRY  BOX,  1757. 

Vot  tapere  3^  solos  aio  bene  vhere,  quorum^ 
Con^ucUur  miidisfundaia  peamia  vUlis*    Hor. 

The  wealthy  Cit,  grown  old  in  trade. 
Now  wishes  for  the  rural  shade, 
And  buckles  to  bis  one  horse  chair. 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the  founder'd  mare  ; 
While  wedg'd  in  closely  by  his  side. 
Sits  madam,  his  unwieldy  bride, 
Witli  Jacky  on  a  stool  before  »ero. 
And  out  they  jog  in  due  decorum. 
Scarce  past  the  turnpike  half  a  mile. 
How  all  the  country  seems  to  smile ! 
And  as  they  slowly  jog  together. 
The  cit  commends  the  road  and  weather; 
While  madam  doats  upon  the  trees, 
And  longs  for  every  house  she  sees. 
Admires  its  views,  its  situation, 
And  thus  sh^  opens  her  oration : 

"  What  signify  the  loads  of  wealth. 
Without  that  richest  jewel,  health? 
Excuse  the  fondness  of  a  wife. 
Who  doats  upon  your  precious  life  ! 
Such  ceaseless  toil,  such  constant  care. 
Is  more  than  human  strength  can  bear. 
One  may  observe  it  in  your  fao^— 
Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace : 
And  nothing  can  your  health  repair. 
But  exercise  and  country  air. 
Sir  Traffic  has  a  house,  you  know. 
About  a  mile  from  Cheney-Row; 
He 's  a  good  man,  indeed  >t  is  true, 
But  not  so  warm,  my  dear,  as  you : 
And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer-^ 
One  would  not  be  out-done,  my  dear!" 

Sir  Traffic's  name,  so  well  apply'd, 
Awak'd  his  brother  merchant's  pride; 
And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmost  deference  to  his  wife, 
Confess'd  her  arguments  had  reason. 
And  by  th\ approaching  summer  season, 
Draws  a  few  hundreds  from  the  stocks. 
And  purchases  bis  country  box. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town, 
(An  hour's  ride  will  bring  you  down,) 
He  fixes  on  his  choice  atrade. 
Not  half /t  foriong  from  the  road: 
And  so  convenient  does  it  lay. 
The  stages  pass  it  ev»ry  day: 
And  then  so  snug,  so  mighty  pretty. 
To  have  ao  house  so  near  the  city  I 
Take  but  your  places  at  the  Boor 
You're  set  down  at  the  very  door. 

Well  then,  suppose  them  fix'd  at  iBsh, 
White- washing,  painting,  scrubbing  pai^ 
Hugging  themselves  in  ease  and  clover. 
With  all  the  (uss  of  moving  over; 
T^,  a  new  heap  of  whims  are  bred! 
And  wanton  in  my  lady's  heed. 

"  Well  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  own'd. 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground; 
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So  sw«et  ■  distance  for  a  ride. 
And  a)I  aboat  to  emaUrlfied! 
Twoald  come  but  to  a  trifling  price 
To  OMke  it  quite  a  Paradise; 
I  cannot  bear  thoM  nasty  rails. 
Those  ngty  broken  mouMy  pales: 
Aippaae,  my  dear,  ins^ad  of  these. 
We  build  a  railing,  all  Chinese. 
Altfaoogh  one  hates  to  be  exposed; 
'Tis  dismal  to  be  thus  enclosed; 
One  baldly  any  object  sees 
I  wish  you'd  fell  those  odious  trees. 
Obfects  continual  passing  by 
Were  something  to  amuse  the  eye, 
Itet  to  be  pent  within  the  waUA— 
One  might  as  well  be  at  St.  Paul's. 
Onr  boose,  beholders  would  adore, 
Was  there  a  level  lawn  before. 
Nothing  its  views  to  incommode. 
But  quite  laid  opeu  to  the  road; 
While  er'fy  trsv'ler  in  amaze. 
Should  on  onr  little  mansion  gaze, 
And  pointing  to  the  choice  retreat. 
Cry,  •  that's  sir  Thrifty 's  country  seat"* 

No  doubt  her  arguments  prevail, 
For  madam's  taste  can  never  fail. 

Bleat  age !  when  all  men  may  procure 
The  title  of  a  connoisseur;     • 
When  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Are  govem'd  by  a  single  word; 
Though,  like  the  royal  German  dames, 
It  be^n  an  hundred  Christian  names. 
As  srniua,  fiuicy,  judgment,  go&t. 
Whim,  caprice,  je-ne-scai-quoi,  virtu. 
Which  appellations  all  describe 
Taste,  and  the  modem  tasteful  tribe. 

Now  bricklay'rs,  carpenters,  and  joiners. 
With  Chinese  artists,  and  designers. 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration. 
To  work  this  woiid^rous  reformation. 
The  useful  dome,  which  secret  stood, 
Emboaom'd  in  the  yew-tree's  wood. 
The  traVler  with  amazement  sees 
A  temple,  Gothic,  or  Chinese, 
With  many  a  bell,  and  tawdry  rag  on. 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  dragon ; 
A  wooden  arch  is  bent  astride 
A  ditch  of  water,  four  fbot  wide. 
With  angles,  cnrve9,  and  zigzag  lines. 
From  HaJl^nny's  exact  designs. 
In  front,  a  level  lawn  is  seen. 
Without  a  shmb  upon  the  green. 
Where  taste  would  want  its  first  great  law. 
But  for  the  skulking,  sly  ha-ha. 
By  wboae  miFsculoos  assistance. 
You  gain  a  prospect  two  fields  distance 
And  now  from  Hyde-Park  Comer  come 
The  gods  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome. 
Here  squabby  Cupids  take  their  places. 
With  Venus,  and  the  clumsy  Graces: 
Apollo  there,  with  aim  so  clever, 
Stretchea  bis  leaden  bow  for  erer ; 
And  there  without  the  pow'r  to. fly. 
Stands,  fix'd  a  tip-toe.  Mercury. 

The  villa  thus  completely  grac'd. 
All  own  that  Thrifty  has  a  taste ; 
And  madam's  female  friends,  and  cousins. 
With  comnion-council-men,  by  dozens. 
Flock  every  Sunday  to  the  seat. 
To  stare  about  them,  and  to  eat 
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In  all  prolessionary  skill. 
There  never  was,  nor  ever  will 
Be  excellence,  or  exhibition, 
But  fools  are  up  in  opposition ; 
Each  lettei^d,  grave,  pedantic  dunce 
Wakes  from  his  lethargy  at  once. 
Shrugs,  shakes  his  head,  and  rubs  his  eyes. 
And,  being  dull,  looks  wond'rous  wise, 
With  solemn  phii,  and  critic  scowl. 
The  wisdom  of  his  brother  owl. 

Modems!  He  hates  the  very  name; 
Your  ancients  have  prescriptive  claim:— 
But  let  a  century  be  past. 
And  we  have  taste  and  wit  at  last; 
For  at  that  period  modems  too 
Just  turn  the  comer  of  ^Hu 
But  merit  now  has  little  claim 
To  any  meed  of  present  fame. 
For  'tis  not  worth  that  gets  you  friends, 
'TIS  excellence  that  most  offends. 
If,  Proteus-like,  a  Garrick's  art,    • 
Shows  taste  aud  skill  in  every  part; 
If,  ever  just  to  Nature's  plan. 
He  is  in  all  the  Very  man. 
E'en  here  shall  Envy  take  her  aim, 

write,  and  —  —  —  blame. 

The  Jealous  Wife,  tho'  chastely  writ. 
With  no  parade  of  frippery  wit, 
Shall  set  a  scribbling,  all  at  once, 
Both  giant  wit,  and  pigmy  dunce; 
While  Critical  Reviewers  write. 
Who  show  their  teeth  before  they  bite. 
And  sacrifice  each  reputation. 
From  wanton  false  imagination. 
These  observations,  rather  stale. 
May  borrow  spirit  from  a  talc. 

Genius,  a  bustling  lad  of  parts, 
Who  all  things  did  by  fits  aud  starts. 
Nothing  above  him  or  below  him, 
Who'd  make  a  riot,  or  a  poem. 
From  eccentricity  of  thou^^ht, 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought; 
But  was  it  once  his  own  election. 
Would  bring  alt  matters  to  perfection ; 
Would  act,  design,  engrave,  write,  paint. 
But  neither,  from  the  least  constraint ; 
Who  hated  all  pedantic  schools. 
And  scora'd  the  gloss  of  knowing  fbols. 
That  hold  perfection  all  in  all. 
Yet  treat  it  as  medumkal. 
And  give  the  same  sufficient  rule 
To  make  a  poem,  as  a  stool—  ^ 
From  the  first  spring-time  of  his  youth. 
Was  downright  worshipper  of  Truth; 
And  with  a  free  and  liberal  spirit. 
His  courtship  paid  to  lady  Merit. 

Envy,  a  squint-cy'd,  mere  old  maid. 
Well  known  among  the  scribbling  trade; 
A  bag,  so  very,  very  thin, 
Her  bones  peep'd  through  her  bladder'-skin; 
Who  could  uot  for  her  soul  abide 
That  folks  should  praise,  where  she  must  chide, 
Follow'd  the  youth  where'er  he  went. 
To  mar  each  good  and  brave  intent; 
Would  lies,  and  plots,  and  mischief  hatch. 
To  rain  him  and  spoil  the  match. 
o 
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Honour  she  held  at  bold  defiance, 
Talk'd  much  of  faction,  gang,  alliance, 
As  if  the  real  sons  of  taste 
Had  clubbM  to  lay  a  desert  waste. 

In  short,  wherever  Genius  came, 
You*d  find  this  antiquated  dame; 
Whatever  he  did,  where'er  he  went, 
She  follow'd  only  to  torment; 
Catrd  Merit  by  a  thousand  names. 
Which  decency  or  truth  disclaims. 
While  all  her  business,  toil,  and  care» 
Was  to  depreciate,  lie,  compare. 
To  pull  the  modest  maiden  down, 
And  blast  her  fame  to  all  the  town. 

The  youth,  inflamed  with  conscious  pride. 
To  prince  Posterity  applyM, 
Who  gave  his  answer  thus  in  rhyme, 
By  his  chief  minister,  old  Time : 

"  Repine  not  at  what  pedants  say. 
We'll  bring  thee  forward  on  the  way; 
If  withered  Envy  strive  to  hurt 
With  lies,  with  impudence,  and  dirt. 
You  only  pay  a  common  tax 
Which  fool,  and  knave,  and  dunce  exacts. 
Be  this  thy  comfort,  this  thy  joy, 
Thy  strength  is  in  its  prime,  my  boy. 
And  ev*ry  year  thy  vigour  grows. 
Impairs  the  credit  of  my  foes. 
Envy  shall  sink,  and  be  no  more 
Than  what  her  Naiads  were  before ; 
Mere  excremental  maggots,  bred. 
In  poet*s  toi>8y-tun'y  head. 
Bom  like  a  momentary  fly. 
To  flutter,  buzz  about,  and  die. 

"  Yet,  Genius,  mark  what  I  presage. 
Who  look  through  every  distant  age : 
Merit  shall  bless  thee  with  her  charms. 
Fame  lift  thy  ofispring  in  her  arms. 
And  stamp  eternity  of  grace 
On  all  thy  numerous  various  mce. 
Roubilliac,  Wilton,  names  as  high 
As  Phidias  of  antiquity. 
Shall  strength,  expression,  manner  pive. 
And  make  e'en  marble  breathe  and  live; 
While  Sigismunda's  deep  distress, 
Which  looks  the  soul  of  wretchc<!ness. 
When  I,  with  slow  and  soft'ning  pen. 
Have  gone  o'er  all  the  tints  again. 
Shall  urge  a  bold  and  proper  claim 
To  level  half  the  ancient  fame; 
While  future  ages  yet  unknown 
With  critic  air  shall  proudly  own 
Thy  Hogarth  first  of  every  dime 
For  humour  keen,  or  strong  sublime. 
And  hail  him  from  his  fire  and  spirit. 
The  child  of  Genius  and  of  Merit." 


THE  HARE  AND  TORTOISE.  1757. 

A  PABLB. 

Genivs,  blest  term,  of  meaning  wide, 
For  sure  no  term  so  misapply'd, 
How  many  bear  thy  sacred  nupic, 
That  never  felt  a  real  flame ! 
Proud  of  the  specious  appellation, 
Thus  fools  have  christened  inclination. 

But  yet  suppose  a  genius  true, 
Tjieti^ grata,  me  or  you: 


Whatever  he  tries  with  due  attention. 
Rarely  escapes  his  apprehension;  ' 

Surmounting  every  opposition. 
You'd  swear  he  learnt  by  intuition. 
Shou'd  he  rely  alone  on  parts. 
And  study  therefore  but  by  starts 
Sure  of  success  whene'er  be  tries. 
Should  he  forego  the  means  to  rise  ? 

Suppose  your  watch  a  Graham  make. 
Gold,  if  you  will,  for  value's  sake  ; 
Its  springs  within  in  order  due. 
No  watch,  when  going,  goes  so  trtte; 
If  ne'er  wound  up  with  proper  care. 
What  sei-vioe  is  it  iu  the  wear? 

Some  genial  spark  of  Phoebus'  rays. 
Perhaps  within  your  bosom  plays: 

0  how  the  purer  rays  aspire. 
If  application  fans  the  fire! 
Without  it  genius  vainly  tries, 
Howe'er  sometimes  it  seem  to  rise : 
Nay  application  will  prevail. 
When  braggart  parts  and  genius  fail : 
And  now  to  lay  my  proof  before  ye, 

1  here  present  you  with  a  story, 

In  days  of  yore,  when  Time  was  young, 
When  birds  convcrs'd  as  well  as  sung. 
When  use  of  speech  was  not  confin'd 
Merely  to  brutes  of  human  kind, 
A  forward  Hare,  of  swiftness  vain. 
The  genius  of  the  neighb'ring  plain, 
Wou'd  oft  deride  the  drudging  crowd: 
For  geniuses  are  ever  proud. 
He'd  boast,  his  flight  twere  vain  to  follow, 
For  dog  and  horse  he'd  beat  them  hollow. 
Nay,  if  be  put  forth  all  his  strength. 
Outstrip  his  brethren  half  a  length. 

A  Tortoise  heard  his  vain  oration. 
And  vented  thus  his  indignation. 
"  Oh  Puss,  it  bo<les  thee  dire  disgrace. 
When  I  defy  tliee  to  thy  race. 
Come,  't  is  a  match,  nay,  no  denial, 
I  lay  my  bhell  upon  the  trial." 

'T  was  done  and  gone,  all  fair,  a  bet. 
Judges  prcpar'd,  and  distance  set. 

The  scamp'ring  Hare  outstript  the  wind, 
The  creeping  Tortoise  lagg'd  behind. 
And  scarce  had  pass'd  a  single  pole. 
When  Puss  had  almost  reach'd  the  goal. 
"  Friend  Tortoise,"  quoth  the  jeerhig  Hare, 
Your  burthen*s  more  than  you  can  bear. 
To  help  5^our  speed,  it  wei«  as  well 
That  I  should  ease  you  of  your  shell: 
Jog  on  a  little  faster  pi-'ythee, 
Pll  take  a  nap,  and  then  be  with  thee." 
So  said,  so  done,  and  safely  sure. 
For  say,  what  conquest  more  secure  ? 
Whene'er  he  wak'd  (thAt*s  all  that's  in  it) 
He  could  oVrtake  him  in  a  minute. 

1'he  Tortoise  heard  his  taunting  jeer. 
But  still  resolv'd  to  perftoere. 
Still  draw*d  along,  as  who  should  say, 
"I'll  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay;" 
On  to  the  goal  securely  crept, 
While  Puss  unknowing  soundly  slept. 

The  bets  were  won,  the  Hare  awake. 
When  thus  the  victor  Tortoise  spake : 
"  Puss,  tho'  I  own  thy  quicker  part^ 
Things  are  not  always  done  by  starts. 
You  may  deride  my  awkward  pare. 
But  tkfx  end  tteatbf  wins  the  race." 
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THE  SATYR  AND  PEDLAJL    1757. 

Worm  are,  to  WoUastoo  defines, 

or  oar  ideas  merdy  signs. 

Which  have  a  pow»r  at  will  to  Tary, 

Aj  beinf^  Tasnie  and  arbitrary. 

Now  ioBuCd  for  instance — ell  agree. 

Damned  »8  the  superlative  degree ; 

Means  that  alone,  and  nothing  more. 

However  taken  heretofore; 

Dafflo*d  is  a  word  can't  stand  alone. 

Which  has  no  meaning  of  its  own, 

Bat  8ignt6es  or  bad  or  good 

Just  as  its  neighbour's  understood. 

Examptes  we  may  find  enough. 

Dsmird  high,  damn'd  lowr,  damn'd  fine,  damn*d 
stuff. 

So  fties  it  too  with  its  relation, 

I  mean  its  substantive,  Hamnation. 

The  wit  with  metaphors  makes  bold. 

And  tdls  you  he's  damnation  cold; 

Perhaps,  that  metaphor  forgot. 

The  self-same  Mat's  damnation  hot 

Aad  here  a  &ble  I  remember — 

Ouce  io  the  middle  of  December, 

When  ev'ry  mead  in  snow  is  lost. 
And  ev'ry  river  bound  with  frost. 
When  fimiilies  get  all  together. 
And  feelingly  talk  o'er  the  weather; 
When — pox  on  the  descriptive  rhyme- 
In  short  it  was  the  winter  time. 
It  »as  a  Pedlar's  happy  lot, 
To  &11  JDto  a  SBtyfs  cot  : 
ShJT'rin^  with  cold,  and  almost  froze. 
With  pearly  drop  upon  his  nose. 
His  finger*'  ends  all  pinch'd  to  death. 
He  New  upon  them  with  his  breath. 

"  Friend,'*  quoth  the  Satyr,  "  what  intends 
Tb»t  blowing  on  thy  fingers'  ends  ?" 
**  It  is  to  warm  them  thus  I  blow. 
For  they  are  froze  as  cold  as  snow. 
And  so  inclement  has  it  been, 
Vm  liiie  a  cake  of  ice  within." 
"  Come,"  quoth  the  Satyr,  "  comfort,  man  f 
rfl  cheer  thy  inside,  if  1  can; 
Y<3U>p  welcome  in  my  homely  cottage 
To  a  wann  fire,  and  mess  of  pottage." 

Thi«  said,  the  Satyr,  nothing  lodi, 
A  b"}wj  preparM  of  sav'ry  broth. 
Which  with  delight  the  Pedlar  view'd, 
A$  smoking  on  the  board  it  stood. 
Bat,  though  the  very  stetlm  arose 
With  patefnl  odour  to  his  nose, 
*^  single  sip  he  vcntur'd  not. 
The  cmcl  was  so  wond'rous  hot 
What  can  be  done  ?— with  gentle  puff 
He  hlows  it,  till  it's  cool  enough. 

**  Why  bow  now,  Pedlar,  whaVs  lihe  matter  ? 
Still  at  tby  blowing !"  quoth  the  Satyr. 
"  I  Wow  to  cool  it,"  cries  the  clown, 
'*  That  I  may  get  the  liquor  down :  ^ 

For  though  I  grant,  youVe  made  it  well. 
You've  boii'd  it,  sir,  as  hot  as  flell." 

Th->a  niisiog  high  his  cloven  stump. 
The  Satyr  smote  him  on  the  rump. 
•*  Bejonc,  thou  double  knave,  or  fool. 
With  the  same  breath  to  warm  and  cool : 
Friendship  with  such  I  never  hold 
Who*re  so  damn*d  hot,  and  so  damnM  cold."  ' 


THE  NIOHTTNGALE,  THE  OWL,  AND  THE 
CUCKOO, 

A  FA3T,B;  ADDRESSED  TO  DA%1D  GARRICK,  ES9. 
ON  THE  REPORT  OF  HIS  RCTIRINO  FROM  THfc 
STAGE,  DEC.    1760. 

Critics,  who  like  the  scarecrows  stand 
Upon  the  poet's  common  land, 
And  with  severity  of  sense, 
Drive  all  imagination  thence. 
Say  that  in  truth  lies  all  sublime. 
Whether  you  write  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace. 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  £sice ; 
Especially  if  what  you  speak 
Should  crimson  o'er  the  glowing  cheek : 
For  when  you  throw  that  slaver  o'er  him. 
And  tumble  out  your  praise  before  him, 
However  just  the  application. 
It  looks  a-squint  at  adulation. 

I  would  be  honest  and  sincere. 
But  not  a  flatterer,  or  severe. 
Need  1  be  surly,  rough,  uncouth. 
That  folks  may  think  I  loYe  the  Truth  ? 
And  she,  good  dame,  with  beauty's  queen, 
Was  not  at  all  times  naked  seen : 
For  every  boy,  with  Prior,  knows, 
By  accident  she  lost  her  clothes. 
When  Falshood  stole  them  to  disguise 
Her  misbegotten  brood  of  I'^es. 
Why  should  the  prudish  goddess  dwell 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
But  that  she  is  in  piteous  fright. 
Lest,  rising  up  to  mortal  sight. 
The  modest  world  should  fleer  &n<l  flout  her. 
With  not  a  rag  of  clothes  about  her  ? 
Yet  she  might  wear  a  proper  dress 
And  keep  her  essence  ne'erthetess. 
So  Delia's  bosom  still  will  rise, 
And  fascinate  her  lover's  eye^, 
Though  round  her  ivory  neck  she  draws 
The  decent  shade  of  specious  gauze. 

[  hear  it  buzz'd  about  the  table, 
"  What  can  this  lead  to?" Sirs, 

A  FABLE. 

When  birds  allowed  the  Eagle's  sway. 
Ere  F.agles  tum'd  to  fowls  of  prey. 
His  royal  majesty  of  Air 
Took  Music  underneath  his  care ; 
And,  for  his  queen  and  court's  delight. 
Commanded  concerts  ev'ry  night 
Here  every  bird  of  parts  might  enter. 
The  Nightingale  was  made  pnecentor ; 
Under  whose  care  and  just  direction. 
Merit  was  sure  to  meet  protection. 
The  Lark,  the  Blackbird,  and  the  Robin 
T^is  concert  always  bore  a  bob  in : 
The  best  performers  all  were  in  it. 
The  Thrush,  Canary-bird,  and  Linnet. 

But  birds,  alas !  are  apt  to  aim 
At  things,  to  which  they've  smallest  claun. 
The  staring  Owl,  with  hideous  hoot, 
Ofier'd  his  service  for  a  flute. 
TTie  Cuckoo  needs  would  join  the  band; 
"  The  Thrush  is  but  a  paltry  hand : 
And  I  can  best  supply  that  place. 
For  Pve  a  shake,  a  swell,  a  grace." 

The  manager  their  suit  preferr'd: 
Both  tun'd  their  pipes,  and  both  were  heaAl; 
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Yet  each  their  aevenl  praises  miss'd, 
For  both  were  heard,  aiid  both  were  hissed. 

The  Cuckoo  hence,  with  rancoor  stirr'd, 
(A  kind  of  periodic  bird. 
Of  nasty  hue,  and  body  scabby. 
No  woidd-be-play-wright  half  so  shabby) 
Reviles,  abuses,  and  defames. 
Screams  from  a  branch,  and  calls  hard  names, 
And  strikes  at  Nightingale  or  Lark, 
Like  Lisbon  ruffians,  in  the  dark. 

The  Owl  harangues  the  gaping  throng 
On  pon'rs,  and  excellence  of  song, 
**  The  Blackbird*s  note  has  lost  its  force; 
The  Nightingale  is  downright  hoarse; 
The  Linnet^s  harsh;  the  Robin  shrill ; 
—The  Spanx)w  has  prodigious  skill  !'• 

At  length  they  had  what  they  desir*d  ; 
The  skilful  Nightingale  retired. 
When  Folly  came,  with  wild  Uproar,  ' 
And  Harmony  was  heard  no  more. 


A   TALE. 


Vends,  of  laughter  queen  and  love. 

The  greatest  demirep  above. 

Who  scorn'd  restriction,  hated  custom. 

Knew  her  own  sex  too  well  to  trust  'em. 

Proceeded  on  the  noble  plan. 

At  any  rate,  to  have  her  man ; 

Look'd  on  decorum  as  mere  trash. 

And  liv'd  like  *••  and  •••, 

From  Paphos,  where  they  her  revere 

As  much  as  we  do  Cslia  here, 

.Or  from  Cythera,  where  her  altars 

Are  deck*d  with  daggers,  true-love  halters, 

Garters  yclept,  and  other  trophies. 

Which  prove  that  man  in  love  an  oaf  is. 

According  to  appointment,  came 

To  see  Ctecilia,  tuneful  dame. 

Whose  praise  by  Dry(}en*s  Ode  is  grown 

Bright  and  immortal  as  his  own; 

And  who  hath  been  for  many  years 

The  chief  directress  of  the  spheres. 

Thomas,  who  rode  behind  the  car, 
And  for  a  flambeau  held  a  star, 
Who,  in  the  honest  way  of  trade. 
Hath  ibrg'd  more  horns,  and  cuckolds  made. 
Than  Vulcan  and  his  brawny  dolts 
Ever  for  Jove  forgM  thuodeibolts, 
Slipt  gently  down,  and  ran  before  'em. 
Ringing  the  bell  with  due  decorum. 

But,  truth  to  say,  1  cannot  tell 
Whether  it  knocker  was  or  bell, 
(This  for  Vertii  an  anecdote  is,) 
Which  us'd  to  give  Ciecllia  notice. 
When  any  lady  of  the  sky 
Was  come  to  bear  her  company. 
But  this  I'm  sure,  be  which  it  will, 
Thomas  perform'd  his  part  with  skill. 
Methioks  I  hear  the  retider  cry— < 
"  His  part  with  skill  ?  why,  you  or  I, 
Or  any  body  else,  as  well 
As  Thomas,  sore,  could  ring  a  bell. 
Nor  did  1  ever  hear  before 
Of  skill  in  knocking  at  a  door." 

Poor  low-liv'd  creature!  I  suppose. 
Nay,  and  am  sure,  you're  one  of  those 
Who,  at  what  door  so'er  they  be, , 
Will  always  knock  in  the  same  key. 


Thinking  that  bell  and  knocker  too 
Were  found  out  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  inform  the  house,  no  donbt. 
That  there  was  somebody  without. 
Who,  if  they  might  such  favour  win. 
Would  rather  choose  to  be  within. 

But  had  our  servants  no  more  sense, 
Ix>rd !  what  must  be  the  consequence? 
Errour  would  errour  still  pursue. 
And  strife  and  anarchy 'ensue, 
Punctilio  from  her  alUr  hurl'd. 
Whence  she  declares  unto  the  world 
Whatever  by  Fancy  is  decreed. 
Through  all  her  niceties  must  bleed. 

For  if  there  was  not  to  be  found 
Some  wholesome  difference  of  sound. 
But  the  same  rap  foretold  th'  approach 
Of  him  who  walk'd,  or  rode  in  coach, 
A  poor  relation  now  and  then, 
Might  to  my  lord  admittance  gain, 
When  his  good  lordship  hop'd  to  see 
Some  rasc^  of  his  own  degree ; 
And,  what  is  more  unhappy  still. 
The  stupid  wretch  who  brings  a  bill. 
Might  pass  through  all  the  motley  tribe. 
As  free  as  one,  who  brings  a  bribe. 

My  lady  too  misrht  pique  her  grace 
With  carriage  stiff  and  formalj^. 
Which,  she  deceiv'd,  had  tak^care 
For  some  inferior  to  prepare; 
Or  might  some  wretch  from  Lombard-street 
With  greater  ease  and  freedom  meet. 
Than  sense  of  honour  will  admit 
Between  my  lady  and  a  cit 

Those  evils  wisely  to  prevent. 
And  root  out  care  and  discontent, 
Ev'ry  gay  smart,  who  rides  behind. 
With  rose  and  bag  in  taste  rcfin'd. 
Must  music  fully  understand, 
Have  a  nice  ear  and  skilful  hand; 
At  ev'ry  turn  be  always  found 
A  perfect  connoisseur  in  sound; 
Through  all  the  gamut  skilful  fly. 
Varying  his  notes,  now  low,  now  high. 
According  as  he  shifts  his  place; 
Now  hoarsely  grumbling  in  the  baac^ 
Now  turning  tenor,  and  again 
To  treble  raising  his  shrill  strain; 
So  to  declare,  w'here'er  he  be. 
His  master's  fortune  and  degree. 
By  the  distinguishing  address. 
Which  he'll  upon  the  door  express. 

Thomas,  whom  I  have  nam'd  before 
As  ringing  at  Csecilia's  door. 
Was  perfect  master  of  this  art. 
And  vers'd  alike  in  ev*ry  part: 
So  that  Csccilia  knew,  before 
Her  footman  came  unto  the  door. 
And  in  due  form  had  told  her  so. 
That  madam  Venus  was  below. 

The  d<x)rs  immediate  open  flew. 
The  goddess,  without  mure  ado, 
Displaying  beauty's  thousand  airs, 
Skim'd  through  the  hall,  and  trip'd  up  stairs. 

CsBCilia  met  her  with  a  smjle 
Of  great  delight,  when  all  the  while. 
If  her  felse  heart  could  have  been  seen. 
She  wish'd  she  had  at  Cyprus  been. 

But  ladies,  skill'd  in  forms  and  arts, 
DonH  in  their  faces  wear  their  hearts. 
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And  those  above,  like  thoM  below, 
D«i  frequently  in  outside  showr. 
And  always  to  keep  up  parade, 
Hare  «  smile  by  them  ready  made. 

The  forms,  which  ladies  when  they  meet 
Must  for  good  manoera'  iwke  repeat, 
As  ■*  humble  servant,  how  d'you  do," 
And  in  nrtum,  "  pray  how  are  you  ?*• 
EnrichM  at  er^ry  proper  space 
With  due  intquments  of  lace, 
As  madam,  crace.  and  voddefihin 
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,  frace,  and  goddeship. 
Which  we  for  brevity  shall  skip. 
Happily  past,  in  elbow-chair 
At  len^  our  hidies  seated  are. 

IndiffVent  mbjects  6r8t  they  choose. 
And  talk  of  weather  and  the  news. 
That  done,  they  sit  upon  the  state. 
And  snarl  at  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Invectives  against  Jove  are  hurl*d. 
And  they  alone  should  rule  the  world. 

Dull  polities  at  length  they  quit. 
And  by  ill-natoie  show  their  wit; 
For  hand  in  hand,  too  well  we  know. 
These  intimates  are  said  to  go. 
So  that  where  either  doth  preside 
T*other*s  existence  is  implied. 
The  man  of  wit,  so  men  decree, 
Must  without  doubt  iU-natur'dbe; 
And  the  iU-natnr'd  scarce  forgets 
To  rank  himself  among  the  wits. 

Malicious  Venus,  who  by  rote 
Had  cv»ry  little  anecdote. 
And  most  minutely  could  advance 
Each  interesting  circumstance. 
Which  unto  all  intrigues  related. 
Since  Jupiter  the  world  created, 
Display'd  her  eloquence  with  pride. 
Hinted,  obaenrVl,  enlarged,  applied; 
And  not  the  reader  to  detain 
With  things  impertinent  and  vain. 
She  did,  as  ladies  do  on  Earth 
Who  cannot  bear  a  rivaPs  worth. 
In  such  a  way  each  tale  rehearse 
As  9ood  made  bad,  and  bad  made  worse : 

Caecilia  too,  with  saint-like  air. 
But  lately  come  from  evening  prny'r. 
Who  knew  her  duty,  as  a  saint. 
Always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. 
And,  rain  or  shine,  her  church' ne^er  mist. 
Prude,  devotee,  and  metbodist. 
With  equal  zeal  the  cause  promoted, 
MtaocMistru*d  things,  and  words  misquoted. 
Misrepresented,  misapplied, 
And,  Inspiration  being  her  guide. 
The  ve^  heart  of  man  dissected. 
And  to  his  principles  objected. 
Thus,  amongst  us,  the  sanctified, 
la  all  the  spirituals  of  pride. 
Whose  honest  consciences  ne'er  rested, 
TiD,  of  carnalities  divested. 
They  knew  and  felt  themselves  finherit 
A  dooUe  portion  of  the  spirit: 
Who  fipom  one  church  to  t'other  voun. 
Whilst  their  poor  children  starve  at  home, 
Considering  they  may  claim  the  care 
Of  Providence,  who  sent  them  there, 
And  therefore  certainly  is  tied 
To  see  their  every  want  supplied; 
Who  unto  preachers  give  away. 
That  which  their  creditors  should  pay, 


And  hold  that  chosen  vessds  must 

Be  generous  before  they're  just. 

And  that  their  charity  this  way 

Shall  bind  o'er  Heaven  their  debts  to  pay. 

And  serve  their  temporal  turn,  no  doubt. 

Better  than  if  they'd  put  it  out. 

Whilst  nought  hereaAer  can  prevent 

Their  sure  reward  of  cent  per  cent; 

Who  honest  labour  scorn,  and  say 

None  need  to  work  who  love  to  pray. 

For  Heav'n  will  satisfy  their  cravings. 

By  sending  of  Elijah's  ravens. 

Or  rain  down,  when  their  spirits  fiul, 

A  dish  of  manna,  or  a  quail; 

Who  from  Moorfields  to  Tottenham  Court 

In  furious  fits  of  zeal  resort. 

Praise  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Turn  up  the  eye,  stretch  out  the  hand, 

Melt  into  tears,  whilst blows 

The  twang  of  nonsense  through  his  nose, 

Or  — deals  in  speculation, 

Or  —  hums  his  congregation, 

Or talks  with  the  lord  of  hosts, 

— —  with  pillars  and  with  posts; 
Who  strictly  watch,  lest  Satan  shou'd. 
Roaring  like  lion  for  his  food. 
Ensnare  their  feet  his  fatal  tiap  in. 
And  their  poor  souls  he  taken  napping; 
Who  strictly  fost,  because  they  find. 
The  flesh  still  wars  against  the  mind. 
And  flesh  of  saints,  like  sinner's,  must 
Be  mortified,  to  keep  down  lust; 
Who  four  times  in  the  year  at  least. 
Join  feast  of  love  to  love  of  feast. 
Which,  though  the  profligate  and  vain 
In  terms.of  blasphemy  prophase. 
Yet  all  the  ceremony  here  is 
Pure  as  the  mysteries  of  Ceres; 
Who,  God's  elect,  with  triumph  feel 
Within  themselves  Salvation's  seal. 
And  will  not,  must  not,  dare  not  doubt. 
That  Heav'n  itself  cant  blot  it  out;  ' 
'  After  they've  done  their  holy  labours. 
Return  to  scandalize  their  neighbours. 
And  think  they  cant  serve  Heav'n  so  well. 
As  with  its  creatures  filling  Hell: 
So  that,  inflam'd  with  holy  pride, 
They  save  themselves,  damn  all  beside. 
For  persons,  who  pretend  to  feel 
The  glowing^  of  uncommon  zeal, 
Who  others  scorn,  and  seem  to  be 
Righteous  in  very  great  degree. 
Do,  'hove  all  others,  take  delight 
To  vent  their  spleen  in  tales  of  spite. 
And  think  they  raise  their  own  renown 
By  pulling  of  a  neighbour's  down; 
Still  lying  on  with  most  success. 
Because  they  charity  profess, 
And  make  the  outside  of  religion. 
Like  Mahomet's  inspiring  pigeon. 
To  all  their  forgeries  gain  ciedit, 

T  is  enough  sure  that ; —  said  it. 

'<  But  what  can  all  this  rambling  mean?     . 
Was  ever  such  an  hodge-podge  seen? 
Venus,  Csecilia,  saints  and  whores, 
Thomas,  Vertii,  bells,  knockers,  doors. 
Lords,  rogues,  relations,  ladies,  cits. 
Stars,  fla^nbeaux,  thunderbolts,  horns,  wits, 
Vulcan,  and  cuckold-maker,  scandal. 
Music,  and  footmen,  ear  of  Hand4> 
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Weather,  news,  eixvy,  politics, 
Intrigues,  and  women's  thousand  tridu. 
Prudes,  methodists,  and  devotees, 
Fastings;  feasts,  pray*ra,  and  charities, 
Ceres,  with  her  mysterious  train, 

» >  ;  »nd  — — , 

Flesh,  spirit,  love,  hate,  and  religion, 
A  quail,  a  raven,  and  a  pigeon. 
All  jumbled  up  in  one  large  dish. 
Red-herring,  bread,  fowl,  flesh,  and  fish. 

"  Where's  the  connection,  Where's  the  plan  ? 
The  devil  sure  is  in  the  man. 
All  in  an  instant  we  are  hurPd 
From  place  to  place  all  rouqd  the  world. 
Yet  find  no  reason  for  it" — Mum — 
There,  my  good  critic,  lies  the  hum— 
'*  Well,  but  methinks,  it  would  avail 
To  know  the  end  of  this"— A  Tale. 


SHAKSPEARE; 

AN  KPISTLE  TO  MR.  GABRICK. 

Thanks  to  much  industry  and  pains, 
Much  twisting  of  the  wit  and  brains. 
Translation  has  unlocked  the  store. 
And  spread  abroad  the  Grecian  lore. 
While  Sophocles  his  scenes  are  grown 
£*en  as  funiliar  as  our  own. 

No  moxe  shall  Taste  presume  to  speak 
From  its  enclosures  in  the  Greek  j 
But,  all  its  fences  broken  down. 
Lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  town. 

Critic,  1  liear  thy  torrent  rage, 
*'  Tis  blasphemy  against  that  stage. 
Which  ^ichylus  his  warmth  designed, 
Euripides  his  taste  refin'd. 
And  Sophocles  his  last  direction 
StampM  with  the  signet  of  perfection." 

Perfection!  tis  a  word  ideal. 
That  bears  about  it  nothing  real: 
For  excellence  was  ne^'er  hit 
In  the  first  essays  of  man's  wit 
Shall  ancient  worth,  or  ancient  fame 
Preclude  the  modems  from  their  claim  ? 
Must  they  be  blockheads,  dolts,  and  fools. 
Who  write' hot  up  to  Grecian  rules? 
Who  tread  in  buskins  or  in  socks. 
Must  they  be  damn'd  as  heterodox. 
Nor  merit  of  good  works  prevail. 
Except  within  the  classic  pale } 
'Tis  stuff  that  bears  the  name  of  knowledge. 
Not  current  half  a  mile  from  college: 
Where  half  their  lectures  yield  no  more 
(Besure  I  speak  of  times  of  yore) 
Than  just  a  niggard  li^ht,  to  mark  * 

How  much  we  all  ate  in  the  dark : 
As  rushlights  in  a  spacious  room. 
Just  bum  enough  to  form  a  gloom. 

When  Shakspeare  leads  thie  mind  a  dance. 
From  F^nce  to  England,  hence  to  France,       ^ 
Talk  not  to  me  of  time  and  place; 
1  own  I'm  happy  in  the  chase. 
Whether  the  drama's  here  or  there, 
*T  is  Nature,  Shakspeare,  every  where. 
The  poet's  fkncy  can  create, 
Oontnfct,  entai^ge,  annihilate. 
Bring  past  and  present  close  together, 
In  spite  of  distance,  seas,  or  weather; 


And  shut  op  in  «  single  action 

What  cost  whole  years  in  its  transaction. 

So,  ladies  at  a  play,  or  rout. 

Can  flirt  the  uif iverse  about. 

Whose  geographical  account 

Is  drawn  and  pictured  on  the  mount: 

Yet,  when  they  pleases,  contract  the  plan. 

And  shut  the  world  up  in  a  fan. 

True  genius,  like  Armlda's  wand, 
Can  raise  the  spring  from  barren  land. 
While  all  the  art  of  imitation. 
Is  pilTring  from  the  first  creation; 
Transplanting  flowers,  with  useless  toil. 
Which  wither  in  a  foreign  soil. 
As  conscienbe  often  sets  us  right 
By  its  interior  active  light. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  the  laws 
To  combat  in  the  moral  cause^ 
So  genius,  of  itself  discerning, 
Without  the'  mystic  rules  of  learning. 
Can,  from  its  present  intuition. 
Strike  at  the  truth  of  composition. 

Yet  those  who  breathe  the  classic  vein. 
Enlisted  in  the  mimic  train. 
Who  ride  their  sieed  with  double  bit. 
Ne'er  run  away  with  by  their  wit. 
Delighted  with  the  pomp  of  rules. 
The  specious  pedantry  of  schools, 
(Which  rules,  like  crutches,  ne'er  became 
Of  any  use  but  tb  the  lame) 
Pursue  the  method  set  before  'em; 
Talk  much  of  order,  and  decorum. 
Of  probability  of  fiction. 
Of  manners,  ornaments,  and  diction. 
And  with  a  jargoA  of  hard  names, 
(A  privilege  which  duluess  claims, 
And  merely  uS'd  by  way  of  fence, 
To  keep  out  plain  and  common  sense) 
Extol  the  wit  of  ancient  days, 
The  simple  fabric  of  their  plays;  , 

Then  from  the  fable,  all  so  chaste, 
Trick'd  up  in  andient-moderu  taste. 
So  mighty  gentle  all  the  while. 
In  such  a  sweet  descriptive  style, 
While  chorus  marks  the  senile  mode 
With  fine  reflection,  in  an  ode. 
Present  you  with  a  perfect  piece. 
Formed  on  the  niodcl  of  old  Greece. 

Come,  pr'ythee  critic,  set  before  ns, 
The  use  and  office  of  a  Chorus. 
Whit!  silent!  why  then,  I'll  produce 
Its  services  from  ancient  use. 

'T  is  to  be  ever  on  the  stage. 
Attendants  upon  grief  or  rage; 
To  be  an  arrant  go-between. 
Chief-mourner  at  each  dismal  scene; 
Showing  its  sorrow,  or  delight. 
By  shifting  dances,  left  and  right. 
Not  much  unlike  oiir  modem  notions. 
Adagio  or  allegro  motions; 
To  watch  ttpon  the  deep  distress. 
And  plaints  of  royal  wretchedness; 
And  when,  with  tears  and  execration. 
They've  pour'd  out  all  their  lamentation. 
And  wept  whole  cataracts  firom  their  eyes. 
To  call  on  rivers  for  supplies,  . 
And  with  their  Hais,  and  Hees,  and  Hoes, 
To  make  a  symphony  of  woes. 

Doubtless  the  ancients  want  the  art 
To  strike  at  once  upon  the  heart:. 
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Or  vby  their  prolof^«s  of  a  mile 
In  simple— call  it— humble  style. 
In  animpatrionM  phrase  to  saf , 
•*  'Fore  the.  begioniog  of  this  play, 
I.  hapless  Polydore,  was  found 
By  fisbennen,  or  others,  drown*d  !*» 
Or  **  I,  a  gentleman,  did  wed. 
The  lady  1  woa*d  never  bed, 
Cinmi  Asamemnon's  royal  daughter, 
Who's  comiug  hither  to  draw  water.** 

Or  need  the  Chorus  to  reveal 
Reflcctioos,  which  the  audience  feel; 
And  jo;  them,  lest  attention  sink. 
To  tell  them  how  and  what  to  think  ? 

Oh,  wbere't  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
OmiW  look  the  whole  creation  through, 
Who  travert'd  all  the  human  heart. 
Without  recourse  to  Grecian  art? 
He  scornM  the  modes  of  imitation. 
Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  translation, 
Nor  painted  borroor,  griif,  or  rage. 
From  models  of  a  former  age ; 
The  bright  original  he  took, 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  Nature's  book. 
Tis  Sbakspeare,  thus,  who  stands  alone— 
— But  why  repeat  what  you  have  shown? 
How  true,  bow  perfect,  and  how  well. 
The  feelings  of  onr  hearts  must  tell. 


ANEPiSTLE  TO  C.  CHVRCBILL, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  ROSCIAD. 

Ip  at  a  tavern,  where  you'd  wish  to  dine, 
I'hcy  cheat  yoiur  palate  with  adulterate  wine, 
Woold  you,  resolve  me,  critics,  for  you  can. 
Send  for  the  master  up,  or  chide  the  man  ? 
The  man  no  doubt  a  knavish  business  drives. 
Bat  tel]  me  what's  the  master  who  connives? 
Hence  you'll  infer,  and  nire  the  doctrine's  true, 
Which  says,  "  No  quarter  to  a  foul  review." 
It  matters  not  who  veuds  the  nauseous  slop. 
Master  or  'prentice ;  we  detest  the  shop. 

Critics  of  ok),  a  manly  liberal  race. 
Approved  or  censur'd  with  an  open  fece: 
Boldly  pursui'd  the  free  decisive  task. 
Nor  stabbM,  conceal'd  beneath  a  ruffian's  mask. 
To  works,  not  men,  with  honest  warmth,  severe, 
Tb*  impartial  judges  laugh'd  at  hope  or  fear: 
Theirs  was  the  noble  skill,  with  ^n'roos  aim, 
To  fen  tme  genius  to  an  active  flame ; 
To  bring  forth  merit  in  its  strrjngest  light, 
Or  damn  the  blockhead  to  his  native  night* 
Put,  MM  all  states  are  subject  to  decay. 
The  state  of  letters  too  will  melt  away, 
i«mit  with  the  harlot  charms  of  trilling  sound. 
Softness  now  wantons  e'en  on  Roman  ground ; 
Where  Thcbans,  Spartans,  sought  their  honour>d 

graves, 
J^hold  a  weak  enervate  race  of  slaves. 
In  classic  lore,  deep  science,  language  dead, 
Tboogh  modem  witlings  are  but  scantly  read. 
Professors*  foil  not,  who  will  loudly  bawl- 
In  praise  of  either,  with  the  want  of  all; 

'  The  author  takes  this  opportunity,  notwith- 
statidinv  all  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  no  particular  aim  at  a  gentle- 
man, whose  ability  he  sufficiently  acknowledges. 
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HaiPd  mighty  critics  to  this  present  hour. 

— The  tribune's  name  surviv'd  the  tribune's  pow*r. 

Now  quack  and  critic  differ  but  in  name. 
Empirics  frontless  both,  they  mean  the  same ; 
This  raw  in  physic,  that  in  letters  fresh. 
Both  spring,   like  warts,  excrescence  from  the 

flesh: 
Half  form'd,  half  bred  in  printers'  hireling  schools, 
For  all  professions  have  their  rogues  and  fools. 
Though  the  pert  witling,  or  the  coward  knave, 
Casts  no  reflection  on  the  wise  or  brave. 

Yet,  in  these  leaden  times,  this  idle  age. 
When,  blind  with  dulness,  or  as  blind  with  rage. 
Author  'gainst  author  rails  with  venom  curst. 
And  happy  he  who  calls  out  **  blockhead**  first ; 
From  the  low  Earth  aspiring  genius  springs. 
And  sails  triumphant,  bom  on  eagle  wings. 
No  toothless  spleen,  no  venom*d  critic's  aim. 
Shall  rob  thee,  Churchill,  of  thy  proper  fame; 
While  hitch'd  for  ever  in  thy  nervous  rhyme. 
Fool  lives,  and  shines  out  fool  to  latest  time. 

Pity  perhaps  might  wish  a  harmless  fool 
To  scape  th'  observance  of  the  critic  school ; 
But  if  low  Malice,  leagu'd  with  Folly,  rise, 
Arm'd  with  invectives,  and  hedg'd  round  with  lies  ; 
Should  wakeful  Dulness,  if  she  ever  wake. 
Write  sleepy  nonsense  but  for  writing's  sake. 
And,  stung  with  rage,  and  piously  severe. 
Wish  bitter  comforts  to  your  dying  ear ; 
If  some  small  wit,  some  silk-Iin'd  verseman,  rakes. 
For  qtuiiot  reflections,  in  the  putrid  jakes. 
Talents  usurp'd  demand  a  censor*s  rage, 
A  dunce  is  dunce  proscribed  in  ev'ry  age.   . 

Courtier,  physician,  lawyer,  parson,  cit, 
\ll,  all  are  ol)jects  of  theatric  wit 
Are  ye  then,  actors,  privileged  alone, 
To  make  that  weapon,  ridicule,  your  own  ? 
Professions  bleed  not  from  his  just  attack. 
Who  laughs  at  pedant,  coxcomb,  knave,  or  quack; 
Fools  on  and  off  the  stage  are  fools  the  same. 
And  every  dunce  is  satire*s  lawful  game,    [room. 
Freely  you  thou^t,  where   thought  has  freest 
y^'^by  then  apologise?  for  what?  to  whom? 

Though  Oray's-Inn  wits  with  author  squires 
unite. 
And  self-made  giants  club  their  laboured  mite, 
Though  pointless  satire  make  its  weak  escape. 
In  the  dull  babble  of  a  mimic  ape. 
Boldly  pursue  where  genius  points  the  way. 
Nor  heed  what  monthly  puny  critics  say. 
Firm  in  thyself,  with  calm  indifference  smile, 
When  the  wise  vet'ran  knows  you  by  your  style. 
With  critic  scales  weighs  out  the  partial  wit. 
What  I,  or  you,  or  he,  or  no  oue  writ; 
Denying  thee  thy  just  and  proper  worth. 
But  to  give  Falsho(xl'8  spurious  issue  birth; 
And  all  self-wiird  with  lawless  hand  to  raise 
Malicious  Slander  on  the  base  of  Praise. 

Dis<p^ce  eternal  wait  the  wretches  name 
Who  lives  on  credit  of  a  borrow'd  feme; 
Who  wears  the  trappini^s  of  another's  wit. 
Or  fathers  bantlings  which  he  could  not  get! 
But  shrewd  Suspicion  with  her  squinting  eye. 
To  truth  declar'd,  prefers  a  whispered  lie. 
With  greedy  mind  the  proffer'd  tale  believes, 
Relates  her  \rishes,  and  uith  joy  deceives. 

The  world,  a  pompous  name,  by  custom  due 
To  thP  small  c'-rrle  of  a  talking  few, 
With  bcart-felt  glee  th'  injurious  tale  repeats. 
And  semis  the  whisper  buzzing  through  the  streets. 
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The  prude  demure,  with  sober  saint-like  air. 
Pities  her  neighbour,  for  she's  wondrous  fair. 
And  when  temptations  lie  before  our  feet, 
Beauty  is  frail,  and  females  indiscreet: 
She  hopes  the  nymph  will  every  dani^er  shun, 
Yet  prays  devoutly  that  the  deed  were  done^ 
Mean  time  sits  watching  fur  the  daily  lie. 
As  spiders  lurk  to  catch  a  sinde  fly. 

Yet  is  not  scandal  to  one  sex  confined, 
Tliough  men  would  fix  it  on  the  weaker  kind. 
Yet,  this  great  lord,  creation's  master,  man. 
Will  vent  his  malice  where  the  blockhead  can, 
Imputing  crimes,  of  which  e*en  thought  is  free, 
For  instance  now,  your  Rosciad,  all  to  me. 

If  partial  friendship,  in  thy  sterling  lays. 
Crows  all  too  wanton  in  another's  praise,  [known, 
Critics,  who  judge    by  ways    themselves    have 
Shall  swear  the  praise,  the  poem  is  my  own; 
For  't  \%  the  method  in  these  learned  days 
For  wits  to  scribble  first,  and  after  praise. 
Critics  and  Co.  thus  vend  their  wretched  stuff. 
And  help  out  nouFcnse  by  a  monthly  pufi^, 
Exalt  to  giant  forms  weak  puny  elves. 
And  descant  sweetly  on  their  own  dear  selves; 
For  works  per  month  by  Learning's  midwives  paid. 
Demand  a  puffing  in  the  way  of  trade. 

Re!>erv*d  and  cautious,  with  no  partial  aim 
My  Muse  e'er  sought  to  blast  another's  fame. 
AVith  willing  hand  could  twine  a  rival's  bays. 
From  candour  silent  where  she  could  not  praise: 
But  if  vile  rancour,  from  (no  matter  who) 
Actor,  or  mimic,  printer,  or  review; 
Lies,  oft  o'erthrown,  with  ceaseless  venom  spread, 
Still  hiss  out  scandal  from  their  hydra  head; 
If  the  dull  malice  boldly  walk  the  town. 
Patience  herself  would  wrinkle  to  a  frown. 
Come  then  with  justice  draw  the  ready  pen. 
Give  me  the  works,  I  would  not  know  the  men : 
All  in  their  turns  might  make  reprisals  too. 
Had  all  the  patience  but  to  read  them  through. 
Come,  to  the  utmost,  probe  the  desperate  wound. 
Nor  spare  the  knife  where'er  infection's  found! 

But,  Pi-udencc,  Churchill,  or  her  sister.  Fear, 
Whispers  "  forbearance"  to  my  frif  ht'ncd  car. 
Oh  !  then  with  nie  forsake  the  thorny  road, 
Jjest  we  should  flounder  in  some  Fleet-ditch  Ode, 
And  sunk  for  ever  in  the  lazy  flood 
Weep  with  the  Naiads  heavy  drops  of  mud. 

Hail  mighty  Ode !  which  like  a  picture^frame. 
Holds  any  portrait,  and  with  any  name; 
Or,  like  your  nitchcs,  planted  thick  and  thin. 
Will  serve  to  cram  the  random  hero  in. 
Hail  mighty  bard  toe— whatso'er  thy  name, 

—'  or  Durfy,  for  it's  all  the  same. 

To  brother  bards  shall  %qua1  praise  belong. 
For  wit,  for  genius,  comedy  and  song? 
No  costive  muse  is  thine,  which  freely  rakes 
With  ease  familinr  in  the  well-known  jakes, 
Happy  in  skill  to  sou<:e  through  foul  and  fl&ir, 
And  toss  the  dung  out  with  a  lordly  air. 
So  have  I  seen,  amidst  the  grinnins^  throng. 
The  sledge  procef?sion  slowly  dnig:;*d  along. 
'WTiere  the  mock  fiMnale  shi-ew  and  hen-p^rk'd  male 
Sfoop'd  rich  content^  from  either  copious  pail, 
Caird  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  jvaring  rout. 
And  dash'd  and  splash'd  the  filthy  grains  about. 


<  Murphy,  who  long  waged  unequal  war  with 
CburcbiH,  Lloyd,  and  Co.     C. 


Suit  then,  my  firiend,  the  Mows*  \a^  abode, 
Alas !  they  lead  not  to  preferment's  road. 
Be  solemn,  sad,  put  on  the  priestly  frown. 
Be  dun !  'tis  sacred,  and  becomes  the  gown. 
Leave  wit  tp  others,  do  a  Christian  deed,      (need. 
Your  foes  shall  thank  you,  for  they  know  their 

Broad  is  the  path  by  learning's  sons  poaiess'd, 
A  thousand  modem  wits  might  walk  abreost. 
Did  not  e»ch  poet  mourn  his  luckless  doom. 
Jostled  by  pedants  out  of  elbow  room^ 
I,  who  nor  court  their  love,  nor  fear  their  bate. 
Must  monm  in  silence  o'er  the  Muse's  late. 
No  right  of  common  now  on  Pindna'  hill,  | 

While  all  our  tenures  are  by  critics'  will ; 
^Vherc,  watchful  guardians  of  the  lady  Mose, 
Dwell  monstrous  giants,  dreadful  tall  Reviews, 
Who,  as  we  read  in  fam'd  romance  of  yore, 
Sound  bat  a  horn,  press  forward  to  the  door: 
But  let  some  chief,  some  bold  advent'rous  knight, 
Provoke  these  champions  to  an  equal  fifcfat. 
Straight  into  air  to  spaceless  nothing  fitll 
The  castle,  lions,  giants,  dwarf  and  all. 

ni  it  befits  with  undiscerning  rage. 
To  censure  grants  in  this  polish'd  age. 
No  lack  of  genius  stains  these  happy  times. 
No  want  of  learning,  and  no  dearth  of  rh3rmes. 
The  see-saw  Muse  that  flows  by  m«asaf*d  laws. 
In  tuneful  numbers,  and  aflfected  pmise. 
With  sound  alone,  sound's  happy  virtue  frau^t. 
Which  hates  the  trouble  and  expense  of  thought. 
Once,  every  moon  throughout  the  circling  year, 
With  even  cadence  charms  the  critic  ear. 
While,  dire  promoter  of  poetic  sin, 
A  Magazine  must  hand  the  lady  in.  twril. 

How  modems  write,  how  nervous,  strong  and 
The  Anti-Rosciad's  decent  Muse  docs  tell: 
Who,  while  she  strives  to  deanse  each  actor  hurt. 
Daubs  with  her  praise,  and  mbs  him  into  dirt 

Sure  never  yet  was  happy  era  known 
So  gay,  so  wise,  so  tastefiil  as  our  own. 
Our  curious  histories  rise  at  once  complete. 
Yet  still  continued,  as  they're  paid,  per  sheet. 

See  every  science  which  the  worid  would  know. 
Your  magazines  shall  every  month  bestow. 
Whose  very  titles  fill  the  mind  with  awe. 
Imperial,  Christian,  Royal,  British,  Law; 
Their  rich  contents  will  every  reader  fit. 
Statesman,  divine,  philosopher,  and  wit ; 
Compendious  schemes!  which  teach  all  things  at 
And  make  a  pedant  coxcomb  of  a  dunce,     [once. 

But  let  not  anger  with  such  frenzy  grow, 
Dniwcansir  like,  to  strike  down  friend  and  lioe. 
To  real  worth  be  homage  duly  paid. 
But  no  allowance  to  the  paltry  trade. 
My  friends  1  name  not  (though  I  boast  a  few. 
To  me  an  honour,  and  to  letters  too)  [pose. 

Fain  would  I  praise,  but,  when  such  things  op- 
My  praise  of  course  must  make  them  — 's  fbea. 

If  manly  Johnson,  with  satyric  rage,   / 
Lash  the  dull  follies  of  a  trifling  age. 
If  his  stiong  Muse  with  genuine  strength  aspire. 
Glows  not  the  reader  with  the  poet's  fire? 
His  the  tme  fire,  where  creep  the  witling  fry 
To  warm  themselves,  and  light  their  rashKghts  by. 

What  Muse  like  Gray's  shall  pleasing  pensive 
.^ttemperM  sweetly  to  the  rustic  woe?  [flow 

Or  who  like  him  shall  sweep  the  Tlieban  lyre. 
And,  as  his  master,  pour  forth  thoughts  of  fire? 

E'en  now  to  guard  afflicted  Tjearning*s  canse,' 
To  judge  by  reason's  rales,  and  Nature's  laws^ 
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Bant  iwetnie  critics  in  their  proper  rif^ht. 

While  Uwth  and   LMrniiig,    Hard   and   Taste 


HaiJ  sacred  names!— Oh    guard  the  Mus^s 

SsTe  yoiir  loT*d  mistress  from  a  mfimn^s  rage; 
See  bow  she  gasps  and  struggles  bard  for  life. 
Her  wounds  all  bleediofr  from  the  butcher's  knife: 
Critics,  like  sniK^ons,  blest  with  curious  art, 
Should  mark  each  passage  to  the  htunan  heart. 
Bat  not,  uaskilful,  yet  with  lordly  air. 
Read  sui^^eon's  lectures  while  they  scalp  and  tear. 

To  names  like  these  I  pay  the  hearty  ^'ow, 
Ptoud  of  their  worth,  and  not  asham'd  to  bow. 
To  these  inscribe  my  rude,  but  honest  lays. 
And  feel  the  pleasures  of  my  conscimis  praise: 
Not  that  I  mean  to  court  earh  lettered  name. 
And pooriy  glimmer  from  nAected  fame, 
But  that  the  Muse,  who  owns  no  servile  fear, 
I«  proud  to  pay  her  uilling  tribute  here. 


EPISIZE  TO  J.  B.  ESQ.    1757. 

Again  I  urge  my  old  objection. 

That  modern  rules  obstruct  perfection. 

And  the  leverity  of  taste 

Has  laid  the  walk  of  gf  nius  waste. 

Fsncy's  a  flight  we  deal  no  more  in, 

I         Our  authors  creep  instead  of  soaring, 
And  all  the  brave  imagination 

(         Is  dwindled  into  declamation. 

'  But  still  you  cry  in  sober  sadness, 

"  There  is  discretion  e'en  in  madness.'* 

I         A  pithy  sentence,  which  wants  credit ! 
Because  i  find  a  poet  said  it: 
Their  verdict  makes  but  small  impression. 
Who  are  known  liars  by  proff  ssiun. 
Ri«e  what  exalted  flights  it  will, 
Tnie  genius  will  be  genius  stifl ; 
And  say,  that  horse  would  you  prefer, 
Wbich  wanta  a  bridle  or  a  spur? 
The  mettled  str-ed  may  lose  bis  tricks ; 
Thejmde  grows  callous  to  your  kicks. 

Had  Shakspnre  crept  by  modern  rules. 
Wed  lost  his  witches,  fairies,  fools: 
liMtead  of  all  that  wild  creation^ 
He^  formed  a  regular  plantation, 
A  garden  trim,  and  all  enclosed, 
In  nicest  symmetry  dispos'd. 
The  hedges  cut  in  proper  order, 
Nor  e'en  ahratich  beyond  the  border: 
Now  hke  a  forest  he  appears. 
The  growth  of  twice  three  hundred  years; 
Where  many  a  tree  aspiring  shrouds 
Its  airy  summiU  in  the  clouds. 
While  round  its  root  stiU  love  to  twine 
The  ivy  or  wild  eglantine. 

**  But  Shakspeare's  all  creative  fancy 
Made  others  love  extravagancy ; 
While  doud-capt  nonsense  was  their  aim, 
like  Hurlothrumbo's  mad  lord  Flame." 
Traew-who  can  stop  dull  imitators  ? 
Those  younger  brothers  of  translator!, 
Those  insects,  which  from  genius  rise. 
And  buzz  about,  in  swarms,  like  flies? 
Fashion,  that  sets  the  modes  of  dress, 
Sheds  too  ber  influence  o'er  the  press: 


As  formerly  the  sons  of  rhyme 
Sought  Shakspeare's  lancy  and  sublime; 
By  cool  correctness  now  they  hope 
To  emulate  the  pmise  of  Pope. 
But  Pope  and  Shaks;  eare  both  disclaim 
These  low  retainers  to  their  fame. 

What  task  can  Dulness  e'er  effect 
So  easy,  as  to  write  correct  f 
Poets,  *tis  said,  are  sure  to  split 
By  too  much  or  too  little  wit; 
So,  to  avoid  th'  extremes  of  either, 
They  miss  their  mark  and  follow  neither; 
They  so  exactly  poise  tlie  scale 
That  neither  measure  will  prevail. 
And  m^iocrity  the  Muse 
Did  never  in  her  sons  excuse. 
'Tis  true,  their  tawdry  works  are  grae'd 
With  all  the  charms  of  modern  taste. 
And  every  senseless  line  is  drest 
In  quaint  Expression's  tinsel  vest. 
Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 
A  monsieur-barber  in  the  street, 
Whose  ruffle,  as  it  lank  depends. 
And  dangles  o'er  his  fingers'  ends. 
His  olive-tann'd  complexion  graces 
With  little  dabs  of  Dresden  lathes. 
While  for  the  body  monsieur  Puff, 
Would  think  e'en  dowlas  fine  enough  ? 
So  fares  it  with  our  men  of  rh jrmes, 
Sweet  tinklers  of  poetic  chimes. 
For  lace,  and  fringe,  and  tawdry  clothes. 
Sure  never  yet  were  greater  beaux ; 
But  fairiy  strip  them  to  the  shirt. 
They're  aB  made  up  of  rags  and  dirt. 

And  shall  these  wretches  bai^s  commence, 
Without  or  spirit,  taste,  or  sense  ? 
And  when  they  bring  no  other  treasure, 
Shall  I  admire  them  for  their  measure? 
Or  do  I  scorri  the  critic's  rules 
Because  I  will  not  learn  of  fools? 
Although  Longiuus*  filll-mouthM  prose 
With  all  the  force  of  genius  glows; 
Though  Dionysius'  learned  taste 
Is  ever  manly,  just,  and  chaste, 
Who,  like  a  skilful  wise  physician. 
Dissects  each  part  of  composition. 
And  shows  how  beanty  strikes  the  soul 
From  a  just  compact  of  the  whole ; 
Though  Judspnent,  in  Suintiltian's  page, 
Holds  forth  her  lamp  for  ev'ry  age ; 
Yet  hypereritics  I  disdain, 
A  race  of  blockheads  dull  and  vain. 
And  laugh  at  all  those  empty  fools. 
Who  cramp  a  genius  with  dull  rules. 
And  what  their  narrow  science  mocks 
Damn  with  the  name  of  het'rodox. 

These  butchers  of  a  poet's  fame. 
While  they  usurp  the  critic's  name, 
Cry—"  This  is  taste— that's  my  opinion." 
And  poets  dread  their  mock  dominion. 

So  have  you  seen  with  dire  affright, 
The  petty  monarch  of  the  night. 
Seated  aloft  in  elbow  chair. 
Command  the  prisoners  to  appear, 
Harangue  an  hour  on  watchmen's  praise. 
And  on  the  dire  effect  of  frays; 
Then  cry,  "  You'll  suffer  for  your  daring. 
And  d— u  you,  jrou  shall  pay  for  swearing." 
Then  turning,  tell  th*  astonish'd  ring, 
*'  I  sit  to  represent  the  king." 
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Has  my  good  dame  a  wicked  child? 
It  takes  tlie  gentle  name  of  wild; 
If  chests  he  breaks,  if  locks  be  picks, 
'Tis  nothing  more  than  useful  tricks: 
The  mother's  fondness  stamps  it  merit. 
For  vices  are  a  sign  of  spirit 

Say,  do  the  neighbours  think  the  same 
W^th  the  good  old  indulgent  dame? 
Cries  gossip  Prate,  *'  1  hear  with  grief 
My  neighbour's  son's  an  arrant  thief. 
Nay,  could  you  think  it,  I  am  told. 
He  stole  five  guineas,  all  in  gold. 
You  know  the  youth  was  always  wild- 
He  got  his  father's  maid  with  child j 
And  robb'd  his  master,  to  defray 
The  money  he  had  lost  at  play. 
iVll  means  to  save  him  must  now  fail. 
What  can  it  end  in  ?— In  a  jail." 

Uowe'er  the  dame  doats  o'er  her  youth, 
My  gossip  says  the  very  truth. 

liut  as  his  vices  love  would  hide. 
Or  torture  them  to  viitue's  side. 
So  friendship's  glass  deceives  the  eye, 
(A  glass  too  apt  to  magnify) 
And  makes  you  think  at  least  you  see 
Some  spark  of  genius,  e'en  in  me. 
You  say  i  should  get  fame :  I  doubt  it: 
Perhaps  1  am  as  well  without  it 
For  what^'s  the  worth  of  empty  praise? 
What  poet  ever  din'd  on  bays? 
For  though  the  laurel,  rarest  wonder! 
May  screen  us  from  the  stroke  of  thunder. 
This  mind  I  ever  was,  and  am  in, 
It  is  no  antidote  to  famine. 
And  poets  live  on  slender  fare, 
Who,  like  cameleons,  feed  on  air. 
And  starve,  to  gain  an  empty  breath, 
"Vn^ich  only  serves  them  after  death. 

Grant  1  succeed,  like  Horace  rise^ 
And  strike  my  head  against  the  skies; 
Common  experience  daily  shows. 
That  poets  have  a  world  of  foes ; 
And  we  shall  find  in  every  town 
Gossips  enough  to  cry  them  down; 
Who  meet  in  pious  conversation 
T*  anatomize  a  reputation, 
With  flippant  tongue,  and  empty  head. 
Who  talk  of  things  they  never  read. 

Their  idle  censures  I  despise : 
Their  niggard  praises  won't  suffioie. 
Tempt  me  no  more  then  to  the  crime 
Of  dabbling  in  the  font  of  rhyme. 
My  Muse  has  answer'd  all  her  end. 
If  her  productions  please  a  friend. 
The  world  is  burtben'd  with  a  store. 
Why  need  I  add  one  scribbler  more? 


20      •    •    •    • 

ABOVT  TO  PUBUSH  A  VOLUMf  OF  MISCELLANIES. 
WRITTEN  IM  THE  YEAR  1755. 

Since  now,  all  scruples  cast  away, 
Your^orks  are  rising  into  day, 
Forjrive,  though  1  presume  to  send 
This  honest  counsel  of  a  friend. 


Let  not  your  verse,  as  vene  now  goes. 
Be  a  strange  kind  of  measur'd  prose; 
Nor  let  your  prose,  which  sure  is  worse. 
Want  nought  but  measure  to  be  verse. 
Write  from  your  own  imagination. 
Nor  curb  your  Muse  by  imitation: 
For  capies  show,  howe'er  exprest, 
A  barren  genius  at  the  best 
— But  imitation's  all  the  mode — 
Yet  where  one  hits,  teu  miss  the  road. 

The  mimic  bard  with  pleasure  sees 
Mat.  Prior's  unaffected  ease: 
Assumes  his  style,  affects  a  story. 
Sets  every  circumstance  beforo  ye. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  name,  the  dweUiog, 
And  mars  a  curious  tale  in  telling : 
Observes  how  easy  Prior  flows. 
Then  runs  his  numbers  down  to  prose. 

Others  have  sought  the  filthy  stews^ 
To  find  a  dirty  slip-shod  Muse. 
Their  groping  genius,  while  it  rakes 
The  bogs,  the  common-sew'rs,  and  jakes^ 
Ordure  and  filth  in  rhyme  exposes. 
Disgustful  to  our  eyes  and  noses; 
With  many  a  dash^that  most  oflfend  us. 
And  much        ♦        •        •        •        • 

•        •        •        Hiatus  non  deflendus. 
O  Swift !  bow  would'Kt  thou  blush  to  see. 
Such  are  the  bards, who  eopy  thee? 

This,  Milton  for  his  plan  will  choose: 
Wherein  resembling  Milton^s  Muse? 
Milton,  like  thunder,  rolls  along 
In  all  the  majesty  of  song; 
While  his  low  mimics  meanly  creep. 
Nor  quite  awake,  nor  quite  asleep; 
Or,  if  their  thunder  chance  to  roll, 
'Tis  thunder  of  tiie  mustard  bowl. 
Hie  stiff  expression,  phrases  strange. 
The  epithet's  preposterous  change, 
Forc'd  numbers,  rough  and  unpolite. 
Such  as  the  judging  ear  affright, 
Stop  in  mid  verse.     Ye  mimics  vile! 
1st  thus  ye  copy  Milton's  style? 
His  faults  religiously  you  trace. 
But  borrow  not  a  single  grace. 

How  few,  (say,  whence  can  it  proceed?) 
Who  copy  Milton,  e'er  succeed! 
But  all  their  labours  are  in  vain: 
And  wherefore  8o?^The  reason's  plain. 
Take  it  for  granted,  'tis  by  those 
Milton's  the  model  mostly  chose. 
Who  can't  write  verse,  and  won't  write  prose. 

Others,  who  aim  at  fancy,  choose 
To  woo  the  gentle  Spenser's  Muse. 
I'his  poet  fixes  for  his  theme 
.An  allegory,  or  a  dream ; 
Fiction  and  troth  together  joins 
Through  a  long  waste  of  flimsy  lines: 
Fondly  believes  his  fancy  glows. 
And  image  upon  image  grows ; 
Thinks  his  strong  Muse  takes  wond'rous  flights, 
Whene'er  she  sings  of  peerless  wights. 
Of  dens,  of  palfreys,  spells  and  knights, 
'Till  allegory,  Spenser's  veil 
T  in'shruct  and  please  in  moral  tale. 
With  him's  no  veil  the  troth  to  shroud. 
But  one  impenetrable  cloud. 

Others,  more  daring,  fix  their  hope 
On  rivaling  the  fiune  of  Pope. 
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Satire's  the  word  against  the  timei:^— 

These  catch  the  cadence  of  bis  rhymes, 

Aod  borne  from  earth  by  Pope's  strong  wings, 

Their  M  use  aspires,  and  boldy  flings 

Her  dirt  up  in  the  fkce  of  kings. 

In  these  the  spleen  of  Pope  we  find; 

But  where  the  greatness  of  his  mind? 

His  numbers  are  their  whole  pretence, 

Mere  strangers  to  his  manly  sense. 

Some  few,  the  fay>rites  of  the  Muse, 
Whom  with  her  kindest  eye  she  views; 
Round  whom  Apollo's  brightest  rays 
Shine  forth  with  undiminish'd  blaze; 
Some  few,  my  friend,  have  sweetly  trod 
In  imitation's  dangerous  road. 
Long  as  tobacco's  mild  perftime 
Shall  scent  each  happy  curate's  room, 
Oft  as  in  elbow-chair  he  smokes, 
And  quaffs  his  ale,  and  cracks  his  jokes, 
So  long,  O  Brown  ^  shall  last  thy  praise, 
Crown'd  with  tobacco- leaf  for  bays; 
And  whosoe'er  thy  verse  shall  see. 
Shall  fill  another  pipe  to  thee. 


TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 

A  FAMnJA»  BPISTLE.  WRITTEN  JANUARY  1 ,  176 1 , 

EROM  T188INGTON  IN  DERBY8UIRE. 
Frirrdsbip  with  most  is  dead  and  cool, 
A  dull,  inactive,  stagnant  pool; 
Yours  like  the  lively  current  flows, 
Aod  shares  the  pleasure  it  bestows. 
If  there  is  «ught,  whose  hnient  pow'r 
Can  soothe  affliction's  painiiil  hour, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  care, 
And  snatch  the  wretched  from  despair, 
Superior  to  the  sense  of  woes. 
From  friendship's  source  the  balsam  flows. 
Kich  then  am  1,  possest  of  thine. 
Who  know  that  happy  balsam  mine. 

In  youth,  from  Nature's  genuine  heat. 
The  souls  congenial  spring  to  meet. 
And  emulation's  infant  strife, 
Cements  the  man  in  future  life. 
CJft  too  the  mind  well-pleased  surveys 
Its  progress  from  its  childish  days; 
Sees  bow  the  current  upwards  ran, 
Ind  reskds  the  child  o'er  in  the  man. 
For  men,  in  Reason's  sober  eyes, 
Are  chiklmi,'  but  of  larger  size. 
Have  stiU  their  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
And  bobby-horse  of  riper  years. 

Whether  a  blessing,  or  a  curse. 
My  rattle  is  the  k>ve  of  verse. 
Some  fancied  parts,  and  emulation, 
Which  still  aspires  to  reputation. 
Bade  infiint  Fancy  plume  her  flight, 
And  held  the  laurel  full  to  sight 
For  Vanity,  the  poet's  sin. 
Had  ta'en  possession  all  within: 
And  he  whose  brain  is  verse-possest, 
Is  in  himself  as  highly  blest, 
.\8  he,  whose  lines  and  circles  vie 
With  Hcav'n's  direction  of  the  sky. 

«  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown,  esq.,  author  of  a  piece 
called  the  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  a  most  excellent  imi- 
tation of  six  dMr«r«nt  authors. 


Howe'er  the  river  rolls  its  tides. 
The  cork  upon  the  suriace  rides. 
And  on  Ink's  ocean,  lightly  buoy'd. 
The  cork  of  Vanity  is  Uoyd, 
Let  me  too  use  the  common  claim 
And  souse  at  once  upon  my  name', 
Which  some  have  done  with  greater  stress. 
Who  know  me,  and  who  love  me  less. 

Poets  are  veiy  harmless  things, 
Unless  you  tease  one  till  it  stings; 
And  when  affronts  are  plainly  meant, 
We're  bound  in  honour  to  resent: 
And  what  tribunal  will  deny 
An  injur'd  person  to  reply  ?^ 

In  these  familiar  emanations. 
Which  arc  but  writing  conversations. 
Where  Thought  appears  in  dishabille, 
And  Fancy  does  just  what  she  will. 
The  sourest  critic  would  excuse 
The  vagrant  sallies  of  the  Muse: 
Which  lady,  for  Apollo's  blessing. 
Has  still  attended  our  caressing, 
As  many  children  round  her  sees 
As  maggots  in  a  Cheshire  cheese. 
Which  1  maintain  at  vast  expense. 
Of  pen  and  paper,  time  and  sense: 
And  surely  *twas  no 'small  miscarriage 
When  first  I  enter'd  into  marriage. 
The  poet's  title,  which  I  bear. 
With  some  strange  castles  in  the  air. 
Was  all  my  portion  with  the  feur. 

However  narrowly  I  look. 
In  Fhcebus's  valorem  book, 
I  cannot  from  inquiry  find 
Poets  had  much  to  leave  behind. 
They  had  a  copyhold  estate 
In  land.-i  which  they  themselves  create, 
A  foolish  title  to  a  fountain, 
A  right  of  common  in  a  mountain. 
And  yet  they  liv'd  amongst  the  great. 
More  than  their  brethren  do  of  late; 
Invited  out  at  feasts  to  dine. 
Eat  as  they  pleas'd,  and  drank  their  wine; 
Nor  is  it  any  where  set  down 
They  tipt  the  servants  half-a-crown. 
But  pass'd  amid  the  waiting  throng 
And  pay'dlhe  porter  with  a  song; 
As  once,  a  wag,  in  modem  days, 
When  all  are  \n  these  bribing  ways, 
His  shillinsrs  to  dispense  unable, 
Scrap'd  half  the  fruit  from  oft'  the  table, 
And  walking  gravely  through  the  crowd, 
Which  sfood  obseciuiously,  and  bow'd. 
To  keep  the  fashion  up  of  tippiuT, 
Dropt  in  each  hand  a  golden  pippin. 

But  there's  a  difference  indeed 
'Twixt  ancient  bards  and  modern  breed. 
Though  poet  known,  in  Roman  days. 
Fearless  he  walk'd  the  public  ways, 
Nor  ever  knew  that  sacred  name 
Contemptuous  smile,  or  painful  shame: 
While  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise, 
The  folks  would  stop  to  gape  and  gaae, 
And  half  untold  the  story  leave. 
Pulling  their  neighbour  by  the  sleeve, 
While  th'  index  of  the  finger  shows, 
— There — yondcr's  Horace — there  he  goes. 

This  fuiger,  I  allow  it  tnie, 
Points  at  us  modern  poets  too; 
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But  'tis  by  way  of  wit  andjoltp, 
To  langh,  or  as  the  phrase  is,  smoke. 

Yet  there  are  those,  who*re  foiid  of  wit. 
Although  they  never  ns'd  it  yet, 
Who  wits  and  witlings  entertain; 
Of  taste,  virtii,  and  judgment  vain. 
And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done. 
Expect  a  wond*rous  deal  of  fun : 
**  Yes — ^he  at  bottom— don't  you  know  him  ? 
That's  be  that  wrote  the  last  new  poem. 
His  humour^s  exquisitely  high. 
You'll  hear  him  open  by  and  by." 

The  man  in  print  and  conversation 
Have  often  very  small  relation; 
And  he,  whose  humour  hits  the  town. 
When  copied  fairly,  and  set  down. 
In  public  company  may  pass, 
For  little  better  than  an  ass. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  on  his  side, 
Springs  it  from  modesty,  or  pride, 
liiose  qualities  asham'd  to  own, 
Tor  which  he^s  happy  to  be  known; 
Or  that  his  nature's  strange  and  shy. 
And  diffident,  he  knows  not  why ; 
Or  from  a  prudent  kind  of  fear. 
As  knowing  that  the  world's  severe. 
He  would  not  suffer  to  escape 
Familiar  wit  in  easy  shape : 
liest  gaping  fools,  and  vile  repeaters, 
Should  catch  her  up,  and  spoil  her  features , 
And,  for  the  child's  unlucky  maim, 
The  fanltless  parent  come  to  shame. 

Well,  but  mcthinks  I  hear  you  say, 
"Write  then,  my  friend!"— Write  what?—"  a 

play. 
The  theatres  are  open  yet. 
The  market  for  all  sterling  wit; 
•  Try  the  strong  efforts  of  your  pen. 
And  draw  the  characters  of  men ; 
Or  bid  the  bursting  tear  to  fk>w. 
Obedient  to  the  fabled  woe ; 
With  Tragedy's  severest  art. 
Anatomise  the  human  heart. 
And,  that  you  may  be  understood. 
Bid  Nature  speak,  as  Nature  should.*' 

That  talent,  George,  though  yet  untried, 
Perhaps  my  genius  has  denied;  « 

While  you,  my  friend,  are  sure  to  please 
With  all  the  pow'rs  of  comic  ease. 

Authors,  like  maids  at  fifteen  years. 
Are  full  of  wishes,  fidl  of  fears. 
One  might  by  pleai^ant  thoughts  be  led. 
To  lose  a  trifling  mai<ien-bead; 
Bnt  'tis  a  terrible  vexation 
To  give  up  with  it  reputation. 
And  he,  who  has  with  plays  to  do. 
Has  got  the  devil  to  go  through. 
Critics  have  reason  for  their  rules, 
1  dread  the  censure  of  your  fools. 
For  tell  me,  and  consult  your  pride, 
(Set  Qarrick  for  a  while  aside) 
How  could  you,  George,  with  patience  bear, 
The  critic  prosing  in  the  play'r? 

Some  of  that  calling  have  I  known. 
Who  held  no  judgment  like  their  own; 
And  yet  their  reasons  fairly  scan. 
And  separate  the  wheat  and  bran; 
You'd  be  amaz'd  indeed  to  find. 
What  little  wheat  is  left  behind. 


For,  after  all  their  mighty  rout. 
Of  chattering  round  and  round  about; 
'Tis  but  a  kind  of  clock-work  talking. 
Like  crossing  on  the  stage,  and  walking. 

The  form  of  this  tribunal  past. 
The  play  receiv'd,  the  parts  all  ctfSt, 
Each  actor  has  his  own  objections. 
Each  character,  new  imperfections: 
The  man's  is  drawn  too  coarse  and  rough. 
The  lady's  has  not  smut  enough. 
It  wants  a  touch  of  Cibber*8  ease, 
A  higher  kind  of  talk  to  please; 
Such  as  your  titled  folks  would  choose. 
And  lords  and  ladyships  might  use. 
Which  style,  whoever  would  succeed  in, 
Must  have  small  wit,  and  much  good  breeding. 
If  this  is  dialogue — nm  foi. 
Sweet  sir,  say  I,  pardonnez  moi ! 

As  long  as  life  and  business  last, 
7*he  actors  have  their  several  cast, 
A  walk  where  each  his  talent  shows, 
Sueens,  nurses,  tyrants,  lovers,  beaux; 
Suppose  you've  found  a  girl  of  merit. 
Would  show  your  part  in  all  its  spirit. 
Take  the  whole  meaning  in  the  scope. 
Some  little  lively  tiling,  like  Pope^, 
You  rob  Some  others  of  a  feather. 
They've  worn  for  thirty  years  toother. 

But  grant  the  oast  is  as  you  like. 
To  actors  which  you  think  will  strike. 
To  morrow  then--*(but  as  you  know    ' 
I've  ne'er  a  comedy  to  show. 
Let  me  a  while  in  conversation. 
Make  free  with  yours  for  application) 
The  arrow's  flight  can't  be  prevented— > 
To  morrow  then,  will  be  pn^sented 
The  Jealous  Wife!    Tomorrow?     Right 
How  do  you  slefp,  my  friend,  tonight? 
Have  you  no  pit-pat  hopes  and  fears. 
Roast-beef,  and  catcalls  in  your  ears? 
Mabb's  wheels  across  your  temples  creep. 
You  toss  and  tumble  in  your  sleep, 
And  cry  aloud,  with  rage  and  spleen, 
"  That  fellow  murders  all  my  scene." 

To  morrow  comes.    I  know  your  merit. 
And  see  the  piece's  fire  and  spirit; 
Yet  firiendship's  zeal  is  ever  hearty. 
And  dreads  the  efforts  of  a  party. ' 

The  coach  below,  the  clock  gone  fire. 
Now  to  the  theatre  wc  drive: 
Peeping  the  curtain's  eyelet  through, 
Behold  the  house  in  dreadful  view ! 
Observe  how  close  the  critics  sit. 
And  not  one  bonnet  iu  the  pit. 
With  horrour  hear  the  galleries  ring, 
"  Nosy!  Black  Joke!  God  save  the  King!** 
Sticks  clatter,  catcalls  scream,  "  £ncore '» 
Cocks  crow,  pit  hisses,  galleries  roar: 
E'en  "  Chji'  some  oranges,"  ts  found 
This  night  to  have  a  dreadful  sound: 
'Till,  decent  sables  on  his  back, 
(Your  prologuisers  all  wear  black) 
The  prologue,  comes;  and,  if  its  mine. 
Its  very  good,  and  very  fine: 
If  not,  1  toke  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
And  wonder  where  you  got  such  stuff. 

That  done,  a-gape  the  critics  sit, 
Expectant  of  the  comic  wit 

'  Miss  Pope,  still  an  actrett  of  genuine  loeiit  C. 
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IV  fiddlen  play  again  peH-mell : 

— fha  hist!-— the  proii)}>ter  rings  his  bell. 

—"  Down  there!  hats  off!" — ^tbe  curtaio  draws! 

Wiijt  foUovs  Ja— the  just  applause. 


TWO  ODESK 

♦atrAKTA  ITNETOmN.  EI 
AE  TO  HAN,  EPMHNEAN 


XATIZEL 


Pipdar,  Olymp.  IL 


OJOE  I. 


DACSiim  of  Chaos  and  old  NigMy^ 

Cinmerian  Muse,  all  hail ! 
That  viapt  in  neTcr-twinkling  glootn^canst  write. 
And  shaMknrest  meaning  with  thy  dusky  veil ! 
WUtpoet  sings,  and  strikes  the  strings? 
It  was  the  migh^  Theban  spoke, 
He  firom'the  ever-lix-ing  lyre 
With  magic  hand  elicits  fire. 
H««f[i  ye  the  din  of  modern  rhimers  bray  ? 
It  wai  cool  M— — n,  or  narm  G^y, 
IdvoItM  in  tenfold  smoke. 

The  shallow  fop  in  antic  vest, 

Tir'd  of  the  beaten  road, 
P^^ood  to  be  singly  drest, 
ChsBj^  with  every  changing  moon,  the  mode. 
%,  duttt  not  then  the  Heav>n.bom  Muses  too 

Variety  pursue? 
Shall  not  appending  critics  hail  the  vogue  ? 
Whether  the  Muse  the  style  of  Cambria's  sons. 
Or  the  rode  gabble  of  the  Huns, 
Or  the  broader  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  she  affect. 
Or  take,  Hibemia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue? 

On  this  terrestrial  ball 
The  tyiant.  Fashion,  goTcms  all. 
She,  fickle  godde^  whom,  in  days  of  y«>re. 
The  ideot  Mom,  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Unto  aa  antic  fool,  bight  Andrew,  bore: 

Loog  she  paid  him  with  disdain, 
Asd  loog  his  pangs  in  silence  be  conceal'd: 
At  length,  in  happy  hour,  his  love-sick  pain 
Ob  thy  blest  calen'is,  April,  he  reveal'd. 
From  their  embraces,  sprung, 

Ever  changing,  ever  ranging. 
Fashion,  goddess  ever  young. 

PeichM  on  the  dubious  height,  she  loves  to  ride, 
UpoD  a  weather-cock,  a^itride. 
Each  blast  that  blows,  around  she  goes. 
While  nodding  o*er  her  crest. 

Emblem  of  her  magic  pow'r. 
The  light  camel  ion  stands  coufcst, 
Chaogiog  it's  hues  a  thousand  times  an  hour. 
And  in  a  vest  is  she  array'd, 
Of  Biany  a  danciug  moon-beam  made, 
Nor  zone  less  is  her  waist: 
But  fair  and  beautiful,  1  ween. 
As  the  oestus-cinctur'd  queen, 
h  vitb  the  rainbow's  shadowy  girdle  brac*d. 

■  1  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  two  follow- 
iacodei,  though  I  cannot,  with  strict  propriety, 
print  them  as  my  own  coiiipo«ition.  The  truth  is, 
they  v«re  written  in  concert  with  a  friend,  to 
*hoie  labours  I  am  always  happy  to  add  my  own : 
1  fnean  the  author  cf  the  jealous  Wife. 


She  bids  pursue  the  fav'rite  road 

Of  lofty  clood-capt  Ode 
Meantime  each  bard,  with  eager  speed, 
.  Vaults  on  the  Pegasean  steed : 
Yet  not  that  Pegasus  of  yore. 
Which  th'  illustrious  Pindar  ix>re. 
But  one  of  nobler  breed; 
High  blood  and  youth  his  lusty  veins  inspire: 

From  Tottipontimoy  he  came. 
Who  knows  not,  Tottipontimoy,  thy  name? 
The  bloody  shoulder'd  Arab  was  his  sire: 
His  Whitenose',  he  on  hm*d  Doncastria's  i^ns 

Resign'd  his  fatal  breath: 
In  vain  for  life  the  struggling  courser  strains^ 
Ah!  who  can  run  the  race  with  Death? 
The  tyrant's  s^ed,  or  man  or  steed. 

Strives  all  in  vain  to  fly. 
He  leads  the  chase,  he  wins  the  race. 
We  stumble^  fall,  and  die. 

Third  from  Whitenose  springs 
Pegasus  with  eagle  wings : 
Light  o'er  the  plain,  as  dancing  cork. 
With  many  a  bound  be  beats  the  ground. 
While  all  the  Turf  with  acclamation  rings  : 
He  won  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  York: 
He  too  Newmarket  won : 
There  Granta's  son 
Seiz'd  on  the  steed; 
And  thence  him  led,  (so  Fate  decreed) 
To  where  old  Cam,  renown'd  in  poet's  song. 
With  his  dark  and  inky  waves. 
Either  bank  in  silence  laves. 
Winding  slow  hTs  sluggish  streams  along. 

What  stripling  neat,  of  visage  sweet. 

In  trimmest  guise  array'd. 
First  the  neighing  steed  assay'd  ? 
His  hand  a  taper  switch  adorns,  his  heel 
Sparkles  refolgent  with  clastic  steel : 
The  whiles  he  wins  his  whiffling  way. 
Prancing,  ambling,  round  and  round. 
By  hill,  and  dale,  and  mead,  and  greensward  gay : 

Till  sated  with  the  pleasing  ride. 
From  the  lofty  steed  dismounting. 
He  lies  along,  enwrapt  in  conscious  pride. 

By  gurgling  rill,  or  crystal  fountain.    . 

Lo!  next,  a  bard,  secure  of  praise. 
His  self-complacent  countenance  displays. 
His  broad  mustachios,  ting*d  with  golden  dye. 
Flame,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air: 
Proud  his  demeanor,  and  his  eagle  eye,   [glar.-*. 
O'er-hung  with  lavish  lid,  yet  shone  with  glorious 
The  grizzle  grace 
Of  bushy  peruke  shadowed  o'er  his  face. 
In  large  wide  boots,  whose  ponderous  weight 
Would  sink  each  wight  of  modem  date, 
He  rides,  well-pleas'd :  so  large  a  pair 
Not  Garagantua's  self  might  wear: 
Not  he,  of  nature  fierce  and  cruel. 
Who,  if  we  trust  .to  ancient  ballad, 
Devour'd  three  pilgrims  in  a  sallad; 
Nor  he  of  lame  germane,  hight  Pantagruel. 

'  The  author  is  either  mistaken  in  this  place,  or 
has  else  indulged  him««lf  in  a  very  unwanrantablo 
poetical  licence.  Whitenose  was  not  the  sire, 
but  a  son  of  the  Godolphiti  Arabian.  See  my 
Calendar.        Heber. 
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Accoutred  thus,  th'  sdTeot^roiu  youth 
Seeks  not  the  level  lam'n,  or  velvet  mead. 
Fast  by  whose  side  clear  streams  meandring 
But  urges  on  amain  the  fiery  steed  [creep; 
Up  Snowdon's  shaegy  side,  or  Cambrian  rock  un- 
Wliere  the  venerable  herd  [oooth : 

Of  goats,  with  long  and  sapient  beard, 
And  wanton  kidliogs  their  blithe  revels  keep. 
Now  up  the  mountain  see  him  strain! 

Now  down  the  vale  he's  tost. 
Now  6ashes  on  the  sight  again, 
Now  jn  the  palpable  obscure  quite  lost. 

Man's  feeble  race  eternal  dangers  wait. 
With  high  or  low,  all,  all  is  woe, 

Disease,  mischance,  pale  fear,  and  dubious  fate. 
But,  o'er  every  peril  bounding. 

Ambition  views  not  all  the  ills  surrounding; 
And,  tiptoe  on  the  mountains  steep, 
Reflects  not  on  the  yawning  deep. 

See,  see,  be  soars !  With  mighty  wings  outspread, 
And  long  resounding  mane. 
The  courser  quits  the  plain. 
Aloft  in  air,  see,  see  him  bear 

The  bard,  who  shrouds 
His  lyric  glory  in  the  clouds. 
Too  fbnd  to  strike  the  stars  with  lofty  head! 
He  topples  headlong  from  the  giddy  height. 
Deep  in  the  Cambrian  gulph  immerg*d  in  endless 
night. 

O  steed  divine!  what  daring  spirit 
Rides  thee  now  ?  though  be  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  self-opinion. 
Which  elate  the  mighty  pair, 
Each  of  Taste  the  ikv'rite  minion, 
'  Prancing  through  the  desert  air;  ^ 
By  help  mechanic  of  equestrian  block. 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  with  classic  housing*  graced. 
And,  all  unheedfiil  of  the  critic  mock, 
Drive  his  light  courser  o'er  the  bounds  of  Taste. 


OJOB  II. 
TO  OBUVION. 

Parent  of  Ease* !  Oblivion  old. 
Who  lov'st  thy  dwelling-place  to  hold. 
Where  sceptred  Pluto  keeps  his  dreary  sway. 
Whose  sullen  pride  the  shivVing  ghosts  obey ! 
Thou,  who  delightest  still  to  dwell 
By  some  hoar  and  moss-grown  cell. 
At  whose  dank  foot  Cocytux  joys  to  roll. 
Or  Styx'  black  streams,  which  even  Jove  control ! 
Or  if  it  suit  thy  better  will 
To  choose  the  tinkling  weeping  rill. 
Hard  by  whose  side  the  seeded  poppy  red 
Heaves  high  in  air  his  sweetly  curling  head. 
While,  creeping  in  meanders  slow, 
Lethe's  drowsy  waters  flow. 
And  hollow  blasts,  which  never  cease  to  sigh. 
Hum  to  each  care-strurk  mind  their  lulla-lulla-by ! 
A  prey  no  longer  let  me  be 
To  that  gossip  Memory, 

>  According,  to  Lillsus,  who  bestows  the  pa- 
rental fiinction  on  Oblivion. 

Verba  Obliviscendi  regunt  Genitivum. 

IJb.  xiii.  cap.  8. 
There  Is  a  similar  passage  in  Busbaeus. 


Who  waves  her  banners  trim,  and  pKHifly  lliea 
To  spread  abroad  her  bribble-brabble  lies. 

With  thee.  Oblivion,  let  me  go. 

For  Memory's  a  friend  to  wjoe; 
With  thee.  Forgetful ness,  fair  silent  queen. 
The  solemn  stole  of  Grief  is  never  seen. 

All,  all  is  thine.    Thy  powerful  sway 

The  throng'd  poetic  hosts  obey: 
Though  in  the  van  of  Mem'ry  proud  t' appear. 
At  thy  command  they  darken  in  the  rear. 

What  though  the  modem  tragic  strain 

For  nine  whole  days  protract  thy  reign. 
Yet  through  the  Nine,  like  whelps  of  currish  kind. 
Scarcely  it  lives,  weak,  impotent,  and  blind. 

Sacred  to  thee  the  crambo  rhyme. 

The  motley  iurms  of  pantomime: 
For  thee  from  eunuch's  throat  still  loves  to  flow 
The  soothing  sadness  of  his  warbled  woe: 

Each  day  to  thee  fiadls  pamphlet  dean: 
Each  month  a  new-born  magazine: 
Hear  then,  O  goddess  bear  thy  vot'nr^i  pray'r !  ' 
And,  if  thou  deign'st  to  take  one  moment's  care. 

Attend  thy  bard !  who  duly  pays 

The  tribute  of  his  votive  lays ; 
Whose  Muse  still  oflcrs  at  thy  sacred  shrine; — 
Thy  bard,  who  calls  thee  his,  and  makes  him 

O,  sweet  Forgetfulness,  supreme  [thine. 

Rule  supine  o'er  ev'ry  theme, 
0*er  each  sad  subject,  o'er  each  soothing  strain. 
Of  mine,  O  goddess,  stretch  thine  awfiil  reign ! 

Nor  let  Mem'ry  steal  one  note. 

Which  thi^  rude  hand  to  thee  hath  wrote! 
So  shalt  thou  save  me  from  the  poet's  shame, 
Though  on  the  letter'd  rubric  Dodiley  post  my 
name. 

O  come!  with  opiate  poppies  crown'd. 
Shedding  slumbers  soft  around !        [sack  !•— 
O  come!  fat  goddess,  drunk  with  laureats* 
See,  where  she  sits  on  the  benumb'd  torpedo's 
Mc.  in  thy  dull  Elysium  lapt,0  bless  [back! 
With  thy  calm  forgetfulness! 
And  gently  lull  my  senses  all  the  while 
With  placid  poems  in  the  sinking  style! 
Whether  the  Herring-poet  sing. 
Great  laureat  of  the  fishes'  king. 
Or  Lycophron  prophetic  rave  his  fill. 
Wrapt  in  the  darker  strains  of  Johnny  — ; 

Or,  if  he  sing,  whose  verse  affords 
A  bevy  of  the  choicest  words. 
Who  meets  his  lady  Muse  by  moss-grown  cell, 
AdOm'd  with  epithet  and  tinkling  bell: 
These,  goddess,  let  me  still  forget. 
With  all  the  dearth  of  modem  wit! 
So  may'st  thou  gently  o'er  my  youthful  breast 
Spread,  with  thy  welcome  hand,  Oblivion's  fiiendly 
vest 


THE  PROGHESS  OF  ENVY. 

WRITTEN  IM  THE  TEAR  1751. 

Ah  me !  unhappy  state  of  mortal  wight, 
Sith  Envy's  sure  attendant  upon  Fame, 
Ne  doth  she  rest  from  rancorous  despight. 
Until  she  works  him  mickle  woe  and  £anie; 
Unhappy  he  whom  P.nvy  thus  doth  spoil, 
Ne  doth  she  clieck  her  ever  restless  hate: 
Until  she  doth  his  reputation  foil : 
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Ah!  hdden  imp  h  he,  vhose  vorth  elate, 
Forces  bim  pay  this  heary  tax  for  being  great. 

There  stood  an  ancient  mount,  yclept  Parnass, 
(The  frir  domain  of  sacred  Poesy) 
Which,  with  fresh  odours  ever-btooming,  was 
B<^«priDkled  with  the  dew  of  Castaly ;      [glides, 
Which  now  in  soothing  murmurs  wbisp'ring 
Watering  with  genial  waves  the  fragrant  soil, 
Now  roUs  adown  the  mountain's  stecpy  sides. 
Teaching  the  vales  full  beauteously  to  smile, 
Dune  Nature's  handy-work,  notform'd  by  laboring 
toil 

The  Mnies  lair,  these  peaoeftil  shades  among. 
With  sidllul  finjpers  sweep  the  trembling  strings ; 
The  air  in  silence  listens  to  the  song, 
And  Time  forgets  to  ply  his  lazy  wings; 
Pale-tisas^  Care,  with  foul  unhallowM  feet. 
Attempts  the  smnmtt  of  the  hill  to  gain, 
Ke  can  the  hag  arrive  the  bKasftil  seat; 
Hrr  unavaiKn^  strength  is  spent  in  vain, 
CoDteiitsits  on  the  top,  and  mocks  her  empty  pain. 

Oft  Phcebns  self  left  his  divine  abode, 
And  here  enshrouded  in  a  shady  bow'r. 
Regardless  uf  his  state,  lay'd  by  the  god. 
And  own'd  sweet  Music's  more  alluring  powV. 
Od  either  side  was  plac'd  a  peerless  wight, 
Whose  merit  long  had  fiird  the  trump  of  Fame ; 
This,  Fancy's  darting:  child,  was  Spenser  bight, 
Who  pip^d  foil  pleasing  on  the  banks  of  Tame; 
That  no  less  &m*d  than  he,  and  Milton  was  his 


III  these  cool  bow'rs  they  live  supinely  calm; 
Now  harmless  talk,  now  emulously  sing; 
While  Virtue,  pouring  round  her  sacred  balm. 
Makes  happiness  eternal  as  the  spring. 
Alternately  they  sung;  now  Spenser  'gan, 
Oi  joDsts  and  tournaments,  and   champions 

strong; 
Nov  Milton  sung  of  disobedient  man. 
And  Eden  lost:  the  bards  around  them  throng, 
Dnwn  by  the  wond*rous  magic  of  their  princes' 

song. 

Not  &r  from  these,  Dan  Chaucer,  ancient  wight, 
A  lofty  seat  on  Mount  Parnassus  held. 
Who  long  had  been  the  Muses*  chief  delight; 
Hit  reraietid locks  were  silver'd  o'er  with  eld; 
Grave  was  his  visage,  and  his  habit  plain ; 
And  while  he  sang,  fair  Natnfe  he  display'd, 
li Terse  albeit  uncouth,  and  simple  strain; 
N«  mote  he  well  be  seen,  so  thick  the  shade, 
^ch  elms  and  aged  oaks  had  all  around  him 


Next  Shakspeare  sat,  irregularly  great. 
And  in  his  hand  a  magic  rod  did  hold. 
Which  visionary  beings  did  create, 
Aad  turn  the  foulest  dross  to  purest  gold: 
Whatever  spirits  rove  inearth  or  air. 
Or  bad  or  ^od,  obey  his  dread  command; 
To  his  behests  these  willingly  repair, 
Those  aw*d  by  terrours  of  bis  magic  wand. 
The  which  noi  all  their  pow'rs  united  might  with- 


Bende  the  bard  there  stood  a  beauteous  maid. 
Whose  glittering  appearance  dimm'd  the  eyeii; 
Her  tbio-WTOugbt  vesture  various  tints  display'd, 
Tsney  her  name,  ysprong  of  race  divine; 


Her  mantle  winrpled  <  low,  her  silken  hair, 
Vr'hich  loose  adown  her  w<^-tum*d  shoulders 

stray'd, 
"  She  made  a  net  to  catch  the  wanton  Air,** 
Whose  love-sick  breezes  all  around  her  play'd 
Aud  seemM  in  whispera  soft  to  court  the  heav*nly 
maid. 

And  ever  and  anon  she  waVd  in  air 
A  sceptre,  fraught  with  all-creative  pow'r: 
She  wav'd  it  round:  eftsoons  there  did  appear 
Spirits  and  witches,  forms  unknown  before: 
Again  she  lifts  her  wonder-working  wand; 
Eftsoons  upon  the  flow'ry  plain  were  seen 
The  gay  inhabitants  of  fairieland, 
And  blithe  attendants  upon  Mab  their  queen 
In  mystic  circles  danc'd  along  th'  enclianted  green. 

On  th'  other  side  stood  Nature,  goddess  foir; 
A  matron  seem'd  she,  and  of  manners  staid; 
Beauteous  her  form,  majestic  was  her  air. 
In  loose  attire  of  purest  white  array *d: 
A  potent  rod  she  bore,  whose  pow'r  was  such, 
(As  from  her  darling's  works  may  wellbe  shoyn) 
That  often  with  its  sou^-enchanting  touch, 
Sherais'dor  joy,  or  caus'd  the  deep-felt  groan. 
And  each  man's  passions  made  subservient  to  her 
own. 

But  lo !  thick  fogs  from  out  the  earth  arise. 
And  muricy  mists  the  buxom  air  invade. 
Which  with  contagion  dire  infect  the  skies. 
And  all  around  their  balefol  influence  shed; 
Th'  infected  sky,  which  whilom  was  so  foir. 
With  thick  Cimmerian  darkness  is  o'erspread  ; 
The  Sun,  which  whilom  shone  without  compare, 
Muftles  in  pitchy  veil  his  radiant  head. 
And  fore  the  time  sore-grieving  seeks  his  wat'ry 
bed. 

Envy,  the  daughter  of  fell  Acheron, 

(The  flood  of  deadly  hate  and  gloomy  night) 

Had  left  precipitate  her  Stygian  throne. 

And  through  the  frighted  heavens  wing'd  her 

flight: 
With  carefol  eye  each  realm  she  did  explore, 
Ne  mote  slie  ought  of  happiness  observe; 
For  happiness,  alas!  was  now  no  more, 
Sith  ev'ry  one  from  virtue's  paths  did  swerve,' 
And  trample  on  religion  base  designs  to  serve. 

At  length,  on  blest  Parnassus  seated  high, 
Their  temple  circled  with  a  laurel  crown, 
Spenser  and  Milton  met  her  scowling  eye. 
And  tum'd  her  horrid  grin  into  a  frown.  ' 

Foil  fost  unto  her  sister  did  she  post. 
There  to  unload  the  venom  of  her  breast, 
"To  tell  how  all  her  happiness  was  crost,    . 
Sith  others  were  of  happiness  posses  t : 
Did  never  gloomy  Hell  send  forth  like  ugly  pest 

Within  the  covert  of  a  gloomy  wood, 
W  here  fun'ral  cyp  ress  star-proufbniBchesspread, 
O'ergrown  with  tanglin?  briers  a  cavern  stood; 
Fit  place  for  melancholy  dreary-bead >. 

» Wimpled.  A  word,  used  by  Spenser  for  hung 
dow n.  The  1  ine  enclosed  wi  th i n  commas  is  one  of 
Fairfax's  in  his  translation  of  Tasso. 

*  Dreary-head.     Gloominess. 
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Here  a  deformed  mooster  joy'd  to  woo. 
Which  on  fell  rabcoar  ever  was  ybent. 
All  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
Her  heart  pursued  spite  with  black  intent, 

Ne  could  her  iron  mind  at  human  woes  relent. 

♦ 
In  flowing  sable  stole  she  was  yclad. 
Which  with  her  countenance  did  well  accord; 
Forth  from  her  mouth,  like  one  through  grief 

gone  mad, 
-A  frothy  sea  of  nauseous  foam  wa^  pour'd ; 
A  ghastly  grin  and  eyes  asquint,  display 
The  rancour  which  her  hellish  thoughts  contain, 
And  how,  when  man  is  blest,  she  pines  away. 
Burning  to  turn  his  happiness  to  pain ; 

Malice  the  monster's  name,  a  foe  to  God  and  man. 

Along  the  floor  black  loathsome  toads  still 

crawl, 
Their  gullets  swell'd  with  poison's  mortal  bane, 
Which  ever  and  anon  they  npit  at  all 
Whom  hapless  fortune  leads  too  near  her  den ; 
Around  her  waist,  in  place  of  silken  zone, 
A  ltfe»devouriog  viper  rear'd  his  head, 
Who  no  distinction  made  twixtfrieud  and  iben, 
But  death  on  evhry  side  fierce  brandished, 
Fly»  reckless  mortals,  fly,  in  vain  is  hardy-head'. 

Impatient  Envy,  through  th*  etherial  waste, 
With  inward  venom  fraught,  and  deadly  spite, 
Unto  this  cavern  steer  d  her  panting  haste. 
Enshrouded  in  a  darksome  veil  of  night. 
Her  inmost  heart  burnt  with  impetuous  ire. 
And  fell  destruction  sparkled  in  her  look, 
Her  fierret  eyes  flashed  with  revengeful  fire. 
Awhile  contending  passions  utterance  choke, 
At  length  the  fiend  in  furious  tone  her  silence 
broke. 

*«  Sister,  arise!  sec  how  our  pow'r  decays, 
No  more  our  empire  thou  and  I  can  boast, 
Sith  mortal  man  now  gains  immortal  praise, 
Sith  man  is  blest,  and  thou  and  I  are  lost: 
See  in  what  state  Parnassus'  hill  appears; 
See  Phoebus*  self  two  happy  bards  atween; 
See  how  the  god  their  song  attentive  hears; 
This  Spenser  bight,  that  Milton,  well  1  ween! 
Who  can  behold  unmov'd  sike  heart-tormenting 
scene? 

"  Sister,  arise!  ne  let  our  courage  droop. 
Perforce  we  will  compel  these  mortals  own, 
That  mortal  force  unto  our  force  shall  stoop; 
Knvy  and  Malice  then  shall  reign  alone: 
Thou  best  has  known  to  file  thy  tonguewith  lies, 
And  to  deceive  mankind  with  specious  bait: 
Like  Truth  accoutred,  spreadest  forgeries. 
The  fountain  of  contention  and  of  hate: 
Arise,  unite  with  me,  and  be  as  whilcmi  great  \^ 

The  fiend  obey'd,  and  with  impatient  voice— 
'*  Tremble,  ye  bards,  within  that  blissful  seat; 
Malice  and  Envy  shall  overthrow  your  joys. 
Nor  Phoebus  self  shall  our  designs  defeat. 
Shall  we,  who  under  frien<lship*8  feigned  veil. 
Prompted  the  bold  archangel  to  rebel; 
Shall  w«,  who  under  show  of  sacred  zeal, 
PI  ung*d  half  the  powers  of  Heaven  in  lowest  Hell — 
Such  vile  disgrace  of  us  no  mortal  man  shall  tell." 

^  Hardy-head.    Courage. 


And  now,  more  hideous  rendered  to  the  sight. 
By.  reason  of  her  raging  cruelty. 
She  burnt  to  go,  equipt  in  dreadful  pfight. 
And  find  fit  engine  for  her  forgery. 
Her  eyes  inflam'd  did  cast  their  rays  askance. 
While  hellish  imps  prepare  the  monster's  car. 
In  which  she  might  cut  through  the  wide  ex- 
panse, 
And  find  out  nations  that  eirtended  for. 
When  all  was  pitchy  dark,  ne  twinkled  one  bright 
star. 

Black  was  her  chariot,  drawn  by  dragons  dire, 
And  each  fell  serpent  had  a  double  tongue, 
Which  ever  and  anon  spit  flaming  fire. 
The  regions  of  the  tainted  air  amonir; 
A  lofty  seat  the  sister-monsters  bore. 
In  deadly  machinations  close  combined. 
Dull  FoUy  drove  with  terrible  uproar, 
And  cruel  Discord  followed  fost  behind; 
God  help  the  man  *gainst  whom  such  caitiff  foes 
are  joined. 

Aloft  in  air  the  rattling  chariot  flies. 
While  thunder  harshly  grates  upon  its  wheels; 
Black  pointed  spires  of  smoke  around  them  rise, 
The  air  depressed  unusual  burthen  feels; 
Detested  sight !  in  terrible  array. 
They  spur  their  fiery  dragons  on  amain, 
Ne  mote  their  anger  sufler  cold  delay. 
Until  the  wish'd-for  region  they  obtain. 
And  land  their  dingy  car  on  Caledonian  plain. 

Here,  eldest  son  of  Malice,  long  had  dwelt 
A  wretch  of  all  the  joys  of  life  foilom; 
His  feme  on  double  folsities  was  built: 
( Ah !  worthless  son,  of  worthless  parent  bom !) 
Under  the  shew  of  semblance  fair,  he  veil'd 
The  black  intentions  of  his  htHish  breast; 
And  by  these  guilefol  means  he  more  prevailed 
Than  had  he  open  enmity  profest; 
The  wolf  more  safely  ttrounds  when  in  sheep^s 
clothing  drcst. 

Him  then  themselves  atween  they  joyful  place, 
(Sure  sign  of  woe  wlien  such  are  plcasU,  alas!) 
Then  measure  back  the  air  with  swifter  pace, 
Until  they  reach  the  foot  of  Mount  Pama&s. 
Hither  in  evil  hour  the  monsters  came, 
And  with  their  new  companion  did  aliglit, 
Who  long  had  lost  all  sense  of  virtuous  X^ame, 
Beholding  worth  with  poisonous  despight; 
On  his  success  det>ends  their  impious  ddight. 

Long  burnt  he  sore  the  summit  to  obtain. 
And  spread  his  venom  o'er  the  blissful  seat; 
JL/>ng  burnt  he  sore,  but  still  he  burnt  in  vain; 
Mote  none  come  there,  who  come  with'  impious 

feet. 
At  lenth,  at  unawares,  he  out  doth  spit 
That  spite  which  else  had  to  himself  been  bane; 
Tlie  venom  on  the  breast  of  Milton  lit. 
And  spread  benumbing  death  through  everv  veia; 
The  bard  of  life  bereft  fell  senseless  on  the  plain. 

As  at  the  banquet  of  Thyestes  old. 
The  Sun  is  said  t'  have  shut  his  radiant  eye. 
So  did  he  now  through  grief  his  beams  with- 
hold. 
And  darkness  to  be  ft  It  overwhelmed  the  sky; 
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Forth  igsoed  from  their  dismal  dark  abodes 
The  birds  attendant  upon  hideous  nii?ht, 
Shriek«ovls  and  ravens,  whose  fell  croaking  bodes 
Approaching  death  to  miserable  wight: 
Did  never  mind  of  man  behold  sike  dreadful  sight? 

Apollo  wails  his  darling  done  to  die 
By  foul  attempt  of  Envy>s  fatal  bane; 
The  Muses  sprinkle  him  with  dew  of  Castaly, 
And  crown  his  death  with  many  a  living  strain; 
Hoary  Parnassus  beats  his  aged  breast, 
Aged,  yd  ne'er  before  did  sorrow  know; 
The  flowers  drooping  their  despair  attest, 
Th'  aggrie\'ed  rivers  querulously  flow; 
All  nature  sudden  groan'd  with  sympathetic  woe. 

But,  lo !  the  sky  a  gayer  livery  wears. 
The  melting  clouds  begin  to  fade  apace. 
And  now  the  cluak  of  darkness  disappears, 
(May  darkness  ever  thus  to  light  give  place!) 
Erstgriev'd  Apollo  jocund  looks  resumes,  • 

^    The  Xjne  renew  their  whilom  cheerful  song,* 
No  grief  Parnassus*  aged  breast  consumes, 
For  from  the  teeming  earth  new  flowers  sprong. 

The  plenteous  rivers  flow'd  full  peacefully  along. 

The  stricken  bard  fresh  vital  heat  renews. 
Whose  blood,  erst  stagnant,  rushes  through  his 

reins; 
Life  through  eooh  p^re  her  spirit  doth  infuse. 
And  Fame  by  Malice  unexiinguish'd  reigns: 
And  see,  a  form  breaks  forth,  all  heavenly  bright, 
Upheld  by  one  of  mortal  progeny, 
A  female  form,  yclad  in  snowy-white, 
Ne  half  so  fair  at  distance  seen  as  nigh ; 
Douglas  and  Truth  appear,  Envy  and  Lauder  die. 
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To  yourdecrsion  he  submits  his  cause, 
Secure  of  candour,  anxious  for  applause. 

But  if  all  rude,  his  artless  scenes  deface 
The  simpJe  beauties  which  he  meant  to  grace; 
If,  an  invader  upon  others'  land. 
He  spoil  and  plunder  with  a  robber's  hand. 
Do  justice  on  him!— as  on  fools  before. 
And  give  to  blockheads  past  one  blockhead  more. 


PROLOGUE, 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  JEALOUS  WIfE, 

SPOKBN  BY  MR.  GARRICK. 

The  Jealouii  Wife !  a  comedy !  poor  man ! 
A  charming  subject !  but  a  wretched  plan. 
Hi!>  skittish  wit,  o'erleaping  the  due  bound, 
Tommits  flat  tre^ass  upon  tragic  ground. 
:^uarrels,  apbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen, 
Cjvom  too  &mjliar  in  the  comic  scene. 
T:n<;e  bnt  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 
Ti»  passion,  pathos,  character,  sublime! 
What  round  big  words  had  swell'd  the  pompous 
A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  xjueen  I  [scene, 
7  h^-n  might  INstraction  rend  her  graceful  hair, 
See  sightless  forms,  and  scream,  and  ga|)e,  and  stare. 
Drawcansir  Death  had  ra<;:>d  without  control, 
Hf-re  the  drawn  dagger,  there  the  poison'd  bowl, 
^^liat  eyes  had  streamed  at  all  the  whining  woe ! 
IThat  hands  had  thundered  at  each  Hah,  and  Oh! 
But  peace!  the  gentle  prologue  custom  sends, 
L>ke  drum  and  scijeant,  to  boat  up  for  friends. 
At  vice  and  folly,  each  a  lawful  game, 
Our  nathor  flies,  but  with  no  partial  aim. 
He  read  the  manners,  open  as  they  lie 
In  Nature's  volume  to  the  general  eye. 
Books  too  he  read,  nor  blush'd  to  use  their  stor^^ 
He  does  but  what  his  betters  did  before. 
Shakspeare  has  done  it,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
Camirht  trath  of  character  from  Homer's  page. 

If  rn  bis  scenes  an  honest  skill  is  shown, 
And  borrowing  little,  much  appears  his  own; 
If  what  a  mastei's  happy  pencil  drew 
He  brings  more  forward,  in  dramatic  view; 

VOL.  XT. 


INTENOEp  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  AT  DRURT- 
tANE  THEATRE,  ON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  BIRTH- 
DAY, nei. 

Genius,  ncslecletl,  mourns  his  withered  bays; 
But  soars  to  Heav'n  from  virtue's  generous  praise. 
When  kiiifirs  themselves  the  proper  judges  sit 
O'er  the  blost  realms  of  science,  arts,  and  wit. 
Each  eager  breast  beats  high  for  glorious  fame, 
And  emu  fat  ion  glows  with  active  flame. 
Thus,  with  Augustus  rose  imperial  Rome, 
For  arms  renown'd  abroad,  for  arts  at  home. 
Thus,  when  Eliza  Ull'd  Britannia's  throne, 
Whtttart<J,  what  learning  was  not  then  our  own? 
Then  sinevv'd  genius  strong  and  nervous  rose. 
In  Spenser's  numbers,  and  in  Raleigh's  prose; 
On  Bacon's  lips  then  every  science  hung,  [tongue. 
And  Nature  spoke  from  her  own  Shakspeare's 
Her  patriot  smiles  fell,  like  refreshing  dews. 
To  wake  to  life  each  pleasing  useful  Muse, 
While  every  virtue  which  the  queen  profess'd, 
Beam'd  on  her  subjects,  but  to  make  them  blest. 
O-glorious  times ! — O  theme  of  praise  divine ! 
—Be  happy,  Britain,  then — such  times  are  thine. 
Behold  e'en  now  strong  science  imps  her  wing, 
And  arts  revive  beneath  a  patriot  king. 
The  Muses  too  burst  forth  with  double  light. 
To  shed  their  lustre  in  a  monarch's  sight. 
His  eheeriiig  smiles  alike  to  all  extend- 
Perhaps  this  spot  may  boast  a  royal  friend. 
And  when  a  prince,  with  early  judgment  grac'd. 
Himself  shall  marshal  out  the  way  to  taste, 
Caught  with  the  flume  perhaps  e'en  here  may  rise 
Some  powerful  genius  of  uncommon  size, 
And,  pleas'd  with  Nature,  Nature's  depth  explore. 
And  be  what  our  great  Shakspeare  was  before. 


PROLOGUE  TO  HECUBA. 

SPOKEN    BY   MR.  GARRICK,     1761. 

A  Grecian  bard,  two  tliousand  years  ago, 
Plann'd  this  sad  fable  of  illustrious  woe; 
Waken 'd  each  soft  emoti6n  of  the  breast, 
And  cali'd  forth  tears,  that  would  not  be  supprest. 

Yet,  O  ye  mighty  sirs,  of  judgment  chaste. 
Who,  lacking  genius,  have  a  deal  of  taste. 
Can  you  forgive  our  modern  ancient  piece. 
Which  brings  no  chorus,  tho'   it   comes  from 

Greece? 
Kind  social  chorus,  which  all  humours  meets. 
And  sings  and  dances  up  and  down  the  streets. 

Oh  !  might  true  taste,  in  these  unclassic  dayi, 

Revive  the  Grecian  fashions  with  their  plays ! 
Then,  rais'd  on  stilts,  our  players  would  stalk  and 

.     age. 
And,  at  three  steps,  stride  o'er  a  modern  stage; 

H 
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Each  gesture  then  would  boast  unusual  charms, 

From  lengthened  legs,  stufTd  body,  sprawling  arms ! 

Your  critic  eye  would  then  no  pit^ies  see. 

But  buskins  make  a  giant  e'en  of  me. 

No  features  then  the  poet's  mind  would  trace. 

But  one  black  vizor  blot  out  all  the  &ce. 

O !  glorious  times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike. 

Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike  I 

Less  change  of  face  than  in  our  Punch  they  saw, 

For  Punch  can  roll  bis  eyes,  and  wag  his  jaw  ^ 

With  one  set  glare  they  mouthed  the  rumbling  verse ; 

Our  Oog  and  Magog  look  not  half  so  fierce! 

•Yet,  though  deprivM  of  instruments  like  these, 
Nature,  perhaps,  may  find  a  way  to  please; 
Which,  wheresoever  she  glows  with  gemiine  flame. 
In  breece,  in  Rome,  in  England,  is  the  same. 

Of  raillery  then,  ye  modern  wits,  beware, 
Nor  damn  the  Grecian  poet  for  the  player. 
Theirs  was  the  skill,  with  honest  help  of  art. 
To  win,  by  just  degree,  the  yielding  heart. 
What  if  our  Shakspeare  claims  the  magic  throne. 
And  in  one  instant  makes  us  all  his  own; 
They  differ  only  in  one  point  of  view. 
For  Sbakspeare's  nature^  was  their  nature  too. 


ODE 


f  POKBH  ON  A  PUBLIC  OCCASION  AT  WESTMINSTER- 
SCHOOL. 

Nor  at  Apollo's  vaunted  shrine. 

Nor  to  the  fabled  Sisters  Nine, 
Offers  the  youth  his  ineffectual  vow. 
Far  be  their  rites! — Such  worship  fits  not  now; 

When  at  Eliza's  sacred  name 

Eac4i  breast  receives  the  present  flame: 
While  eager  genius  plumes  her  infant  wing9, 
And   with  bold    impulse   strikes   th'   accordant 

Reflecting  on  the  crowded  line  [strings, 

Of  mitred  sages,  bards  divine. 
Of  patriots,  active  in  their  country's  cause. 
Who  plan  her  councils,  or  direct  her  laws. 

Oh  Memory  !  how  thou  lov'st  to  stray. 

Delighted,  o'er  the  flow'ry  way 
Of  childhood*s  greener  years!  when  simple  youth 
Pour'd  the  pura  dictates  of  ingenuous  truth !    « 

'Tis  then  the  souls  congenial  meet, 

Inspir'd  with  friendship's  genuine  heat. 
Ere  interest,  frantic  zeal,  or  jealous  art. 
Have  taught  the  language  foreign  to  the  heart. 

Twas  here,  in  many  an  early  strain 

Dryden  first  try'd  his  classic  vein, 
Spurr'd  his  strong  genius  to  the  distant  goat. 
In  wild  effusions  of  his  manly  soul; 

When  Busby's  skill,  and  judgment  sage. 

Repressed  the  poet's  frantic  rage, 
Cropt  his  luxuriance  bold,  and  blended  taught 
The  flow  of  numbers  with  the  strength  of  thought 

Nor,  Cowley,  be  thy  Muse  forgot  t  which  strays 

In  wit's  ambiguous  flowery  maze. 
With  many  a  pointed  turn  and  studied  art: 

Though  affectation  blot  thy  rhyme. 

Thy  mind  was  lofty  and  sublime. 
And  manly  honour  dignified  thy  heart: 
Though  fond  of  wit,  yet  firm  to  virtue's  plan. 
The  poet's  trifles  ne'er  diqgrac^d  the 


Well  might  thy  morals  sweet  engage 

Th'  attention  of  the  mitred  sage, 
Smit  with  the  plain  simplicity  of  truth. 

For  not  ambition's  giddy  strife. 

The  gilded  toys  of  public  life. 
Which  snare  the  gay  unstable  youth. 

Could  lure  thee  from  the  sober  charms. 

Which  lapt  thee  in  Retirement's  arms. 
Whence  thou,  untainted  with  the  pride  of  state, 
Could'st  smile  with  pity  on  the  bustling  great. 

Such  were  Eliza's  sons.    Her  fbst'ring  care 
Here  bade  free  genius  tune  his  gmte^l  song. 
Which  else  had  wasted  in  the  desert  air. 
Or  droop'd  unnotic'd  'mid  the  vulgar  throng. 

•—Ne'er  may  her  youth  degenerate  shame 

The  glories  of  Eliza's  name ! 

But  with  the  poet's  phrensy  bold. 

Such  as  inspir*d  her  bards  of  old. 
Pluck  the  green  laurel  fixim  the  hand  of  Fame! 


TFTE    TEARS  AND   TRIUMPH    OF  PAR- 
NASSUS: 

AN  ODE.     SIT  TO   BIVBTC,    AND    PERFORMED  AT 
DRURY-ffJOIB,  1760. 

The  teene  ducooert  Apollo  and  ike  Nine  Moses  is 
their  proper  habiU. 

APOLLO. 

Fate  gave  the  word;  the  deed  is  don«; 

Augustus  is  no  more; 
His  great  career  of  fisime  is  run. 

And  all  the  loss  deplore. 

{The  Mutet  tear  iff  tharkunk 

CALLIOFB. 

Well,  sisters  of  the  sacred  spring. 
Well  nuiy  you  rend  your  golden  hair; 
Well  may  you  now  your  dirges  sing. 
And  pierce  with  cries  the  troubled  air. 

CHORUS. 

Fate  gave  the  word,  &c. 

CLIO. 

Founded  in  justice  was  his  sway; 
Ambition  never  mark'd  his  way. 

CALUOFE. 

Unless  the  best  ambition  that  can  fire 
A  monarch's  breast  and  all  his  soul  inspire. 
The  gen'rous  purpose  of  the  noble  mind. 
The  best  ambition— to  serve  human  kind. 

AFOLLO. 

Yes,  virgins,  yes;  that  wish  sublime 
Rank'd  him  with  those  of  earliest  time. 

Who  for  a  people's  welfi&re  strove; 
Whose  spirits  breathe  etherial  air. 
And  for  their  meed  of  earthly  care. 

Drink  nectar  with  Olympian  Jove» 

CALLIOFB. 

Oh  Truth !  fair  daughter  of  the  sky. 
And  Mercy!— that  with  asking  eye 

Near  the  Omnipotent  do'st  stand; 
And,  when  nmnkind  provoke  his  raigef 
Do'st  clasp  his  knees,  his  wrath  assuage^ 

And  win  the  thunder  firom  his  hand ! 
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CXIO. 

Oh!  white-rob*d  Faith!  celestial  maid! 
TVin-born  with  Justice !  by  whose  aid 

He  liT*d  the  guardian  of  the  laws; 
Dew  Liberty!  round  Albion's  isle 
Tbat  bid'it  eternal  sunshine  smile. 

Who  DOW  will  guard  your  sacred  caute? 

CHORUS. 

Dear  Liberty,  4tc 

CALLIOPB. 

Whete  were  ye,  Muses,  when  the  fatal  sheen 
The  Fury  nia>d,  to  dose  his  reverend  yean? 
But  ah!    vaiu  wish!— you  could  not  stop  the 

blow! 
Ho  OMBB  wwn^  ye  of  th*  impending  woe. 

APOLLO. 

See!  where  Britannia  stands 
With  dose  infolded  hands, 

Ob  jooder  aea-beat  shore! 
Behold  her  languid  air! 
Lo!  herdiahereird  hair! 

Migestic  now  no  more! 
Still  on  the  sullen  ware  her  eye  is  bent. 
The  trident  of  the  main  thrown  idle  by; 
Old  Thames,  his  sea-green  mantle  rent. 
Inverts  his  urn,  and  heaves  a  doleful  sigh. 
Haik!  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Frantic  with  grief  she  raves, 

And,  **  Cruel  gods !"  she  cries; . 
Eacl^  chalky  cliff  around. 
Each  rock  returns  the  sound. 
And  «  Cruel  gods!"  replies. 

CALUOPB. 

9ee!  the  procession  sad  and  slow. 
Walks  in  a  solemn  pomp  of  woe 
Through  awlul  arehes,  gloomy  aisles. 
And  rows  of  monumental  piles. 
Where  lie  the  venerable  just. 
Where  heroes  moulder  into  dust 

Now  quietly  inurn'd  he  lies, 
Fale !  psie !  inanimate  and  cold ! 

Where  round  him  baleful  vapoun  rise, 
ICidst  bones  of  l^slaton  old ! 

cuo. 

Of  him  who  sought  th*  ambitious  Gaul 

OVsr  thick-embattled  plains. 
Who  fistt,  who  liv'd,  and  reign'd  Ibr  all. 

This  only  now  remains. 

APOLIi>. 

Bring,  in  handinls,  lilies  bring; 
Bring  me  all  the  flow*ry  spring. 
Scatter  roses  on  his  bier; 
Ever  honooiM,  ever  dear ! 

CHOKV6. 

Scatter  roses,  &c. 

MEECUKT  dbemdr. 
Ko  more,  humonions  progeny  of  Jove, 

No  more  let  fnn'ral  accents  rise; 
The  great,  the  good  Augustus  reigns  above, 

Tnnslated  to  his  kindred  sUes, 

CLIO. 

Vo  more  fbr  1117  historic  pag&-i 

CALUOPX. 

No  nore  for  niy  great  epic  rage— 


BOTH. 

Will  by  the  hero  now  be  done— 

CBORtJi. 

His  great  career  of  fame  is  run. 
And  all  the  Ipss  deplore. 

Enier  MAftt. 

Lo!  Man,  (rom  his  beloved  land. 
Where  Freedom  long  hath  fix*d  her  stand. 
Bids  ye  collect  your  flowing  hair, 
And  again  the  laurel  wear : 

For  see!  Britannia  rears  her  drooping  head; 

Again  resumes  her  trident  of  the  main; 

Thames  takes  his  urn,  and  seeks  his  watery  bed. 

While  gay  Content  sits  smiling  on  the  plain. 
Hark!  a  glad  voice. 
Proclaims  the  people's  choice. 

/     CHOBvs,  wiikin  ike  loemt. 

He  is  our  liege,  our  rightful  lord ! 
Of  heart  and  tongue  with  one  accord 

We  all  will  sing 

Long  live  the  king! 
He  is  our  liege!— he! — ^he  alone! 
With  British  heart  he  mounts  the  throne: 
Around  him  throngs  a  loyal  band; 
He  will  protect  his  native  land! 
He  is  our  liege,  &c. 

ITheMiuet  rue  and  put  on  their  kurtU, 

CALUOPB. 

The  Muses  now  their  heads  shall  raise; 

The  arts  to  life  shall  spring; 
Viilgins,  we'll  trim  our  withered  bays. 

And  wake  each  vocal  string; 
Now  shall  the  sculptoi's  happy  skill 

Touch  the  nide  stone  to  life; 
The  painter  shall  his  canvas  fill,  * 

Pleas*d  with  his  mimic  strife. 

cuo. 

Sweet  Merey!  Faith!  celestial  Truth! 
Now  by  your  aid  the  royal  youth 

Shall  live  the  guardian  of  the  laws; 
Dear  Liberty!  round  Albion's  isle 
That  bid'st  eternal  sunshine  smile. 

He  noir  will  guard  your  sacred  canse. 

APOLLO. 
Blest  prince!  whose  subjects  in  each  adverse  hour 

For  freedom  slill  have  stood! 
Blest  isle!  whose  prince  but  deems  the  sovereign 

The  pow»r  of  doing  good !  [powhr, 

MARS. 

Now  open  all  your  Helicon;  explore 
Of  harmony  the  loftiest  store; 
Let  the  drum  beat  alarms. 
Such  as  rouse  us  to  arms; 
The  trumpet's  shrill  clangor  shall  pierce  through 
the  sky! 
Swell  the  reptnre,  swell  it  high; 
And  in  notes  sublime  and  clear 
Pour  the  strong  melody  that  Heavhi  may  hear. 

APOLLO« 

Nothing  mortal  will  I  sound; 
Lo!  ,tha  flame,  the  flame  divine! 
High  1  mount,  1  quit  th^e  ground^ 
Holy  fiiiy !  I  am  thine. 
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With  rage  possest 

Big  swells  my  breast! 
In  visions  rapt,  before  my  sight  appears 
A  brighter  order  of  increasing  years. 

MARS. 

1  see  the  Rhine  devolve  his  flood 
3)eep-crimsou'd  with  the  Gallic  blood! 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  distant  roar 

Of  ruin  T)n  yon  hostile  shore ! 

I  see,  young  prince,  to  thee  I  see 

The  savage  Indian  bend  the  knee ! 

lio!  Afric  from  her  sable  kings \ 

Her  richest  stores  in  tribute  brings! 
And  farthest  Ind,  beneath  the  rising  day 
Lays  down  her  arms,  and  venerates  thy  sway. 

CALLIOPE. 

I  see  Bellona  banish'd  far  I 
I  see  him  close  the  gates  of  War. 
While  purple  Rage^within 
With  ghastly  ire  shall  grin. 
And  rolling  his  terriiic  eyes, 
Where  round  him  heaps  of  arms  arise, 
Bomid  with  a  hundred  brazen  chains. 
In  vain  shall  foam,  and  thirst  for  sanguine  plains. 

CLIO. 

Sweet  Peace  returns; 
O'er  Albion's  sons 

She  waves  her  dove-like  wings; 
On  ev*ry  plaii> 
The  shepherd  train 

Their  artless  loves  shall  sing. 
Pale  Discord  shall  fly 
From  the  light  of  the  sky, 
To  black  Cocytus  hurl'd; 

There,  there  shall  feel 

Ixion's  wheel, 
The  Furies  with  their  serpents  curPd; 
With  the  unceasing  toil  shall  groan 
Of  the  unconquerable  stone. 
And  leave  in  harmony  the  British  world. 

APOLLO. 

Proceed  great  days ;  lead  on  th'  auspicious  years; 
Such  years  (—for  lo!  the  tcene  of  fate  appears!) 
Such  years,  the  Destinies  have  said,  shall  roll : 
Jove  nods  consent,  and  thunder  shakes  the  pole. 


ARCADIA,    A  DRAMATIC  PASTORAL'. 

Scene  I.    A  ^ew  qf  the  country. 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

r  CHORUS. 

Shepherds,  buxom,  blithe  and  free, 
Now*s  the  time  for  jollity. 

SYLVIA. 
AIR. 

Hither  haste,  and  bring  along 
Merry  tale  and  jocund  song, 
To  the  pipe  and  tabor  beat 
Frolic  measures  with  your  feet 

'  ^rformed  at  Dnxry-lane  theatre,  in  honour 
of  their  present  majesties'  marriage.  The  music 
was  composed  by  Stanley.    C 


Ev*ry  gift  of  time  employ;^ 
Make  the  most  of  proffered  joy. 
Pleasure  hates  the  scanty  rules 
Portion'd  out  by  dreaming  fools. 

CHORUS. 

Shepherds,  buxom,  blithe  and  fi'ee, 
Now»s  the  time  for  jollity. 

[A  dance  oftbepherds,  6^c. 
SYLVIA. 
RECITATiyE. 
Rejoice,  ye  happy  swains,  rejoice; 
It  is  the  heart  that  prompts  the  voice. 
Be  sorrow  banish'd  far  away; 
Thyrsis  shall  make  it  holiday. 
Who  at  bis  name  can  joy  suppress  ? 
Arcadian-bom  to  rule  and  bless. 

DAMON. 

And  hark !  from  rock  to  rock  the  sound 
Of  winding  horn,  and  deep-mouth'd  hound, 
Breaking  with  rapture  on  the  ear, 
Proclaims  the  blithesome  Phoebe  near: 
See  where  she  hastes  with  eager  pace. 
To  speak  the  joys  that  paint  her  face. 

Scene  II.     Opens  to  a  prospect  qf  rocks. 

Huntsmen,  huntresses,  A*c.  coming  down  from  thatL 
PH(EBB. 

Hither  I  speed  with  honest  glee, 
Such  as  befits  the  mind  that's  free; 
Your  cheerful  troop,  blithe  youth  to  joita» 
And  mix  my  social  joys  with  thine. 
Now  may  each  nympii,  and  frolic  swain. 
O'er  mountain  steep,  or  level  plaid. 
Court  buxom  Health,  while  jocund  horn 
Bids  Echo  wake  the  sluggard  Mora. 

AIR. 

When  the  Morning  peeps  forth,  and  the  Zephyr's 

cool  gale,  [dale; 

Carries  fragrance  and  health  over  mountain  aod 

Up,  ye  nymphs,  and  ye  swains,  and  together  we'll 

rove, 
Up  hill,  down  the  valley,  by  thicket  or  grove: 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resounds 
With  the  notes  of  the  horns,  and  the  cry  of  the 
hounds. 

I^t  the  wretched  be  slaves  toambh  i  on  and  wealth ; 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health. 
So  shall  innocence  self  give  a  warrant  to  joys 
No  envy  disturbs,  no  dependanoe  destroys : 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resounds 
With  the  notes  of  the  horn,  and  the  cry  of  the 
hounds. 

O'er  hill,  dale,  and  woodland,  with  rapture  we 

roam; 
Yet  returning,  still  find  the  dear  pleasures  at  home; 
Where  the  cheerful  good  humour  gives  honesty 

?f™ce,  [face: 

And  the  heart  speaks  content  to  the  smiles  of  the 
Then  follow  with  me,  where  the  welkin  resounds 
With  tlie  notes  of  the  horn,  and  the  cry  of  the 

hounds. 

DAM.£TAS, 
RECITATIVE. 

Small  care,  my  friends,  your  youth  annoys, 
Which  only  looks  to  present  joy  s. 
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8YLTU. 

Though  the  white  locks  of  silrerM  age, 
And  long  experience  hail  thee  sage; 
lU  suits  it  in  this  joy,  to  wear 
A  brow  90  over-hang  with  care. 
Better  with  us  thy  voice  to  raise. 
And  join  a  whole  Arcadia's  praise. 

DAM^ATAS. 

With  you  I  joy  that  Th yreis  reigns 
The  guardian  o'er  his  native  plains : 
But  praise  is  scanty  to  reveal 
The  speaking  blessings  all  must  feel. 

DAMON. 

Tree,  all  must  feel— but  thankless  too? 
Nor  sire  to  virtue,  virtue's  due? 
My  erateful  heart  shall  ever  show 
Tne  debt  1  need  not  blush  to  owe. 

AIR. 

That  I  go  where  I  list,  that  I  sing  what  I  please, 
That  my  labours  the  price  of  contentment  and 

ease. 
That  no  care  from  abroad  my  retirement  anndys. 
That  at  home  I  can  taste  the  true  family  joys, 
That  my  kids  wanton  safely  o'er  meadows  and 

rocks. 
That  my  sheep  graze  secure  from  the  robber  or 

fox; 
These  are  blessings  I  share  with  the  rest  of  the 

swains,  • 

For  it»8  Thyrsis  who  gave  them,  and  Thyrsis 
maintains* 

DAMiETAS. 
RECITATITB. 
Perish  my  Toice,  if  e'er  I  blame 
Thy  duty  to  our  guardian's  name! 
His  active  talents  I  revere, 
But  eye  them  with  a  jealous  fear. 
Intent  to  ibrm  our  bliss  alone. 
The  generous  youth  forgets  his  own; 
Nvr  e'er  his  busy  mind  employs 
To  find  a  partner  of  his  joys. 
ivi  mizht  his  happy  offspring  own 
The  virtue  which  their  sire  hath  showu. 


With  joy  the  parent  loves  to  trace 
Resemblance  in  his  children's  face: 
And  as  he  forms  their  docile  youth 
To  walk  the  sieady  paths  of  truth. 
Observes  them  shooting  into  men. 
And  lives  in  them  life  o'er  again. 

While  active  sons,  with  eager  flame, 
Catch  virtue  at  their  Other's  name^ 
"When  fall  of  glory,  full  of  age, 
The  parent  quits  this  busy  stage, 
What  in  the  sons  we  most  admire. 
Calls  to  new  life  the  honour'd  sire, 

SYLVIA. 
RBCITATIVB. 

O  prudent  sage,  forgive  the  zeal 
or  thoughtleM  youth.    With  thee  I  feel. 
The  glories' now  Arcadia  shares 
May  but  embitter  future  cares. 

Oh  mighty  Pan!  attend  Arcadia's  voice. 
Inspire,  direct,  and  sanctify  his  choice. 


AIR. 

So  may  all  thy  sylvan  train. 

Dryad,  nymph,  and  nistic  faun. 
To  the  pipe  and  merry  strain, 
Trip  it  o'er  the  russet  lawn! 
May  no  thorn  or  bearded  grass 
Hurt  their  footsteps  as  they  pass, 
Whilst  in  gambols  round  and  round 
They  sport  it  o'er  the  shaven  ground! 

Though  thy  Syrinx,  like  a  dream, 

Flying  at  the  face  of  day, 
Vanished  in  the  limpid  stream. 
Bearing  all  thy  hopes  away. 
If  again  thy  heart  should  burn. 
In  caressing, 
Blest,  and  blessing, 
May'st  thou  find  a  wish'd  return. 


O  mighty  Pan !  attend  Arcadia's  voice. 
Inspire,  direct,  and  sanctify  his  choice. 

lA  dance  qf  huntsmen  and  huntresses, 

DABLCTA8.       ^ 
RECITATIVB. 

Peace,  shepherds,  peace,  with  jocund  air. 
Which  speaks  a  heart  unknown  to  care, 
Younir  Delia  hastes.    The  glad  surprise  ' 

Of  rapture  flashing  firom  her  eyes. 

Enter  Delia. 

DELIA. 

AIR. 

Shepherds,  shepherds,  come  away; 

Sadness  were  a  sin  to  day. 

Let  the  pipe's  merry  notes  aid  the  skill  of  the 

voice; 
For  our  wishes  are  crown'd,  and  our  hearts  shall 
rejoice. 
Rejoice,  and  be  glad ; 
For  sure  he  is  mad 
"Who,  where  mirth  and  good  humour,  and  hax^ 

muny's  found, 
Never  catches  the  smile,  nor  lets  pleasure  go 
round. 
Let  the  stupid  be  grave, 
'T  is  the  vice  of  the  slave; 
But  can  never  agree 
With  a  maiden  like  me. 
Who  is  bom  in  a  country  that's  happy  and  free.    . 

^DAMifiTAS. 

RECITATIVE. 

What  means  this  rapture,  Delia  ?   Show 
Th'  event  our  bosoms  bum  to  know. 


Now  as  t  trod  yon  verdant  side. 
Where  Ladon  rolls  its  silver  tide. 
All  gayly  deck'd  in  gorgeous  state, 
Sail'd  a  proud  barge  of  richest  freight: 
Where  sat  a  nymph,  more  fre^h  and  fair 
Than  blossoms  which  the  morning  air 
Steals  perfume  from ;  the  modest  gprace 
Of  maiden  blush  bespread  her  face. 
Hither  it  made,  and  on  this  strand 
Pour'd  its  rich  freight  for  shepherds'  land. 
Ladon,  for  this,  smooth  flow  thy  tide! 
The  precious  freight  was  Thyrsis'  bride. 
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PABLBTAS. 
RBCITAnTS. 


Stop,  shepherds,  if  ari^t  I  hear. 
The  sounds  of  joy  proclaim  them  near: 
Let's  meet  them,  friend?,  I'll  lead  the  way; 
Joy  makes  me  yonng  again  to  day. 

SCKHE  IIL 
Aviewqfihetea,wUhavestdai  a^ttanee. 
\HerefoUam  a paticrtdprocuthn  to  the  wetkHng 

PRIBST. 

RBCITATIYB. 

Mighty  Pan !  with  tender  care, 
View  this  swain  and  viigin  fiur; 
May  they  ever  thus  impart 
Just  return  of  heart  for  heart. 
May  the  pledges  of  their  bliss 
Climb  their  knees  to  share  the  kiss. 
May  their  steady  blooming  youth. 
While  they  tread  the  paths  of  trutii. 
Virtues  catch  from  either  side. 
From  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

CHOROS. 

May  their  steady  bloomiiig  youth. 
While  they  tread  tbe  paths  of  truth. 
Virtues  catch  from  either  side, 
From  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  ' 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  COLMAK 

WRITTBir  IN  THE  YEAR  ll56. 

You  know,  dear  €korge,  I'm  none  of  those 
That  condescend  to  write  in  prose; 
Inspir'd  with  pathos  and  sublime, 
I  always  soai^— in  doggrel  rhyme. 
And  scarce  can  ask  you  how  you  do. 
Without  a  jingling  line  or  two. 
Besides,  I  always  took  delight  in 
What  bears  tbe  name  of  easy  writing: 
Perhaps  the  reason  makes  it  please 
Is,  that  I  find  it's  writ  with  ease. 
I  Tent  a  notion  here  in  private, 
Which  public  taste  can  ne'er  connive  at. 
Which  thinks  no  wit  or  judgment  greater 
Than  Addison  and  bis  SpecUtor, 
Who  says  (it  is  no  matter  where. 
But  that  he  says  it,  I  can  swear) 
With  easy  verse  most  bards  are  smitten^ 
Because  they  think  it's  easy  written; 
Whereas  the  easier  it  appears. 
The  greater  marks  of  care  it  wears; 
Of  which,  to  give  an  explanation. 
Take  this  by  way  of  iUustration : 
The  fam'd  Mat  Prior,  it  is  said. 
Oft  bit  his  nails,  and  scratcb'd  his  head. 
And  chang'd  a  thought  a  hundred  times, 
Because  he  did  not  like  the  rhymes. 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  please  ye. 
In  short,  he  laboured  to  write  cojy. 
And  yet  no  critic  e*er  defines 
His  poems  into  labour'd  lines. 
I  have  a  simile  will  hit  him; 
His  verse,  }ike  dothes,  was  made  to  fit  him. 
Which  (as  no  taylor  e'er  denied) 
The  better  fit,  the  more  they're  tried. 


Though  I  have  mentkHied  Prior*8  none. 
Think  not  I  aim  at  Prior's  fiune. 
Tis  the  result  of  admiration 
To  spend  itself  in  imitation; 
If  imitation  may  be  said. 
Which  is  in  me  by  nature  bred. 
And  you  have  better  proofe  than  these. 
That  I'm  idolater  ofctue. 

Who,  but  a  roadman,  would  engage 
A  poet  in  the  present  age  ? 
Write  what  we  will,  our  woriu  bespeak  vs 
Imitatores,  servum  pecus. 
Tale,  elegy,  or  lofty  ode. 
We  travel  in  the  beaten  road: 
The  proverb  still  sticks  closely  by  ns. 
Nil  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  prius. 
The  only  comfort  that  I  know 
Is,  that  'twas  said  an  age  ago. 
Ere  Milton  soared  in  thought  sublime. 
Ere  Pope  refiu'd  the  chink  of  rhyme. 
Ere  Colman  wrote  in  style  so  pure. 
Or  the  great  Two  the  Connoisseur; 
Ere  I  buriesqu'd  the  rural  cit. 
Proud  to  hedge  in  my  scraps  of  wit. 
And  happy  in  the  close  connection, 
T'  acquire  some  name  from  their  reflection; 
So  (the  similitude  is  trite) 
The  Moon  still  shines  with  borrowed  light. 
And,  like  the  rsce  of  modem  beaux. 
Ticks  with  the  Sun  for  her  lac'd  clothes. 

Methinks  there  is  no>  better  time 
To  show  the  use  I  make  of  rhyme. 
Than  now,  when  I,  who  from  beginning 
Was  always  fond  of  couplet-sinning. 
Presuming  on  good-nature's  score. 
Thus  lay  my  bantling  at  your  door. 

The  first  advantage  which  1  see. 
Is,  that  I  ramble  loose  and  free: 
The  bard  indeed  full  oft  complains. 
That  rhymes  are  fetters,  links,  and  chains. 
And  when  he  wants  to  leap  the  fence. 
Still  keep  him  pris'ner  to  the  sense. 
Howe'er  in  conmion-place  he  rage. 
Rhyme's  like  your  fetters  on  the  stage. 
Which  when  the  player  once  hath  wore. 
It  makes  him  only  strut  the  more. 
While,  raving  in  pathetic  strains. 
He  shakes  his  legs  to  clank  his  chains. 

From  rhyme,  as  from  a  handsome  face» 
Nonsense  acquires  a  kind  of  grace; 
I  therefore  give  it  all  its  scope. 
That  sense  may  unperceiv'd  elope: 
So  ministers  of  basest  tricks 
(I  love  a  fling  at  politics) 
Amuse  the  nation,  court,  and  king. 
With  breaking  Fowke,  and  hanging  Byng; 
And  make  each  puny  rogue  a  prey. 
While  they,  the  greater,  slink  away. 
This  simile  perhaps  would  strike, 
If  match'd  with  somethitig  more  alike; 
Then  take  it  dress'd  a  second  time 
In  Prior's  ease,  and  »^  sublime. 
Say,  did  you  never  chance  to  meet 
A  mob  of  people  in  the  street. 
Ready  to  give  the  robb'd  relief, 
And  all  in  haste  to  catch  a  thief. 
While  the  sly  rogue,  who  filcWd  the  prey. 
Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 
"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!"  exclaims' alond. 
And  so  escapes  among  the  crowd  } 
So  ministers,  fcc. 
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OEiiglttrf, hem  I  flwium  tliy  &te! 
For  nire  thy  looses  now  are  great; 
Tvo  such,  what  Briton  can  endurei 
Minorca  and  the  Connoisseur! 

To  day,  before  the  Sun  goes  down, 
Will  die  the  censor,  Mr.  Town! 
He  dies,  whoe'er  takes  pains  to  con  him, 
With  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
0  may  his  name  these  verses  save, 
Be  these  inscnb'd  upon  his  grave ! 

Know,  reader,  that  on  Thursday  died 
Tbe  Connoisseur,  a  suicide ! 
Yet  think  not  that  his  soul  is  fled, 
Nor  rank  him  'mongst  the  vulgar  dead. 
Hosre'"r  defunct  you  set  him  down. 
Bet  only  going  itui  of  Tom. 


THE  PUFF. 

A  ftlALOGITS    BSTWBBIf  THB    BOOKSBLLKR   AND 

FRmXBD  TO  THB  ST.  JAMBS'S  MAGAZINB, 
SEPTEMBER,  176^. 

BOOKSELLER. 

MufKUM,  sir!   that's  not  enough. 
Kev  works,  we  know,  require  a  puff; 
A  title  to  entrap  the  eyes, 
And  catch  the  reader  by  surpYise: 
A<  raudv  xigns,  which  hang  before 
The  tavern  or  thr.  alehouse  door. 
Hitch  every  passer's  observation, 
MsToetic  in  their  invitation. 
—That  Sbakspeare  is  prodigious  fine ! 
Shall  wr-.  step  in,  and  taste  the  wine? 
M*Q,  women,  houses, horses,  books, 
AH  borrow  cnsdit  from  their  looks. 
Externals  have  tbe  gift  of  striking. 
And  Infe  the  &Qcy  into  liking. 
AUTHOR. 
Oh!  I  perceive  the  tiling  you  mean--* 
Can  it  St  James's  Magazine. 

BOOKSELLER. 
Or  tbe  New  British— 

AirrHOR. 

Oh !  no  more. 
One  name's  as  good  as  half  a  score. 
And  titles  oft  give  nothing  less 
Than  what  they  staring  proftess. 
Puffing,  1  grant,  is  all  the  mode; 
The  common  hackney  turnpike  road : 
Bot  custom  is  the  blockhead's  guide. 
And  sndi  low  arts  disgust  my  pride. 
Success  on  merit's  force  depends. 
Not  on  the  partial  voice  of  friends; 
Not  on  tbe  seoiu,  that  bully  sin; 
But  that  which  pasu0i  show  within  : 
Which  bids  the  warmth  of  friendship  glow, 
And  wrings  conviction  from  a  foe.-— 
Deserve  snocess,  and  proudly  claim. 
Not  stnl  a  passage  into  feme. 

BOOKSBLLBR* 

Yoor  method,  sir,  will  never  do ; 
Tou're  right  in  theory,  it's  true. 
But  then,  experience  in  onr  trade 
Says,  there's  do  hann  in  some  parade. 


Suppose  we  said,  by  Mr.  Uoyd  ? 

AITTHOR. 

The  very  thing  I  would  avt>id; 
And  would  be  rather  pleas'd  to  own 
Myself  unknowing,  and  unknown: 
What  could  th'  unknowing  Muse  expect. 
But  information  or  neglect? 
Unknown — perhaps  her  reputation 
Escapes  the  tax  of  de&matiou. 
And  wrapt  in  darknoss,  laughs  unhurt. 
While  critic  blockheads  throw  their  dirt: 
But  he  who  madly  prints  his  name. 
Invites  his  foe  to  take  sure  aim. 

BOOKSELLER. 

True — ^but  a  name  will  always  bring 
A  better  sanction  to  the  thing: 
And  all  your  scribbling  foes  are  such. 
Their  censure  cannot  hurt  you  much; 
And,  take  the  matter  ne'er  so  ill. 
If  you  don't  print  it,  sir,  they  will. 


Well,  be  it  so — ^that  struggle's  o'er— 
Nay,— this  shall  prove  one  spur  the  moxe. 
Pleas'd  if  success  attends,  if  not, 
I've  tmrii  rmf  name,  and  made  a  hloL 

BOOKSBLLBR. 

But  a  good  print. 

AUTHOR. 

The  print  ?  why  there 
I  trust  to  honest  Leach's*  care. 
What  ist  to  me?  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  find  the  stuff,  you  make  the  clothes: 
Add  paper,  print,  and  all  such  dress. 
Will  lose  no  credit  from  his  press. 
BOOKSBLLBR. 
You  quite  mistake  tbe  thing  I  mean, 
— ru  fetch  you,  sir,  a  magazine; 
You  see  that  picture  there — the  queen. 

AUTHOR. 

A  dedication  to  her  too ! 
What  will  not  folly  dare  to  do? 

0  days  of  art !  when  happy  skill 
Can  raise  a  likeness  whence  it  will; 
When  portraits  ask  no  Reynolds'  aid. 
And  queens  and  kings  are  ready  made. 

No,  no.  my  friend,  by  helps  like  these, 

1  cannot  wish  my  woric  should  please; 
No  pictures  taken  from  the  life. 
Where  all  proportions  are  at  strife; 
No  humming-bird,  no  painted  flower. 
No  beast  just  landed  m  the  Tower, 
No  wooden  notes,  no  coloni^dmap. 
No  country-dance  shall  stop  a  gap; 

O  Philomath,  be  not  severe. 

If  not  one  problem  meets  you  here; 

Where  gossip  A,  and  neighbour  B, 

Pair,  like  good  friends  with  C  and  D; 

AndEF  6,  HI  Kjoin; 

Atid  curve  and  incidental  line 

Fall  out,  fall  in,  and<  cross  each  other. 

Just  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Ye  tiny  poets,  tiny  wits. 

Who  frisk  about  on  tiny  tits, 

>  Dryden  Leach,  a  printer  of  note  at  that 
time.        C. 
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Who  words  disjoin,  jind  sweetly  sinar, 
Take  one  third  part,  and  take  the  tiiingj 
Then  close  the  joints  again,  to  frame 
Some  lady's  or  some  city's  name, 
Enjoy  your  own,  your  proper  Phcebus; 
We  neither  make,  nor  print  a  rebus* 
No  crambo,  no  acrostic  fine, 
Great  letters  lacing  down  each  line; 
No  strange  conundrum,  no  invention 
BeyoAd  the  reach  of  comprehension. 
No  riddle,  which  whoe'er  unties, 
Claims  twelve  Museums  for  the  prize, 
Shall  strive  to  please  you,  ct  th'  expense 
Of  simple  taste,  and  common  sense. 

BOOKSELLER. 
But  would  not  ornament  produce 
Some  real  grace  and  proper  .use  ? 
A  frontispiece  would  have  its  weight. 
Neatly  engrav'd  on  copper-plate. 

AUTHOR. 

Plain  letter-press  shall  do  the  feat. 
What  need  of  foppery  to  be  neat  ? 
The  paste-board  Guard  delights  me  more. 
That  stands  to  watch  a  bun-house  door  \ 
Than  such  a  mockery  of  grace. 
And  ornament  so  out  of  place. 

BOOKSELLER. 

But  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done — 
A  patent  might  cpsure  its  run. 


Patent!  for  what*  can  patents  give 
A  genius?  or  make  blockheads  live? 
If  so,  O  hail  the  glorious  plan! 
And  buy  it  at  what  price  you  can. 
Biit  what,  alas !  will  that  avail, 
Beyond  the  property  of  sale  ? 
A  property  of  little  worth. 
If  weak  our  produce  at  its  birth. 
For  fame,  for  honest  fame  we  strive. 
But  uot  to  struggle  lialf  alive, 
And  drag  a  miserable  being. 
Its  end  still  fearing  and  foreseeing. 
Oh !  may  the  flame  of  genius  blaze. 
Enkindled  with  the  breath  of  praise ! 
But  far  be  ev'ry  fruitless  puiF, 
To  blow  to  light  a  dying  snuff. 

BOOKSELLER. 

But  should  not  something,  sir,  be  said. 
Particular  on  ev»ry  head  ? 
What  your  originals  will  be. 
What  infinite  variety, 
Multum  in  parvo,  as  they  say, 
And  something  neat  in  eveiqy  way? 

AUTHOR. 
I  wish  there  could — but  that  depends 
Not  on  myself,  so  much  as  friends. 
I  but  set  up  a  new  machine. 
With  harness  tight,  and  furnished  clean ; 

*  This  paste-board  Guard  might  have  been  seen, 
until  within  these  few  years,  at  various  bun-houses 
and  tea-gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
*  C. 


Where  such,  who  think  it  no  disgraci^ 
To  send  in  time,  and  take  a  place. 
The  book-keeper  shall  minute  down. 
And  I  with  pleasure  drive  to  town. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Ay,  tell  them  that,  sir,  and  then  say. 
What  letters  come  in  every  day; 
Aud  what  great  wits  your  care  procures, 
To  join  their  social  bands  with  yours. 

AUTHOR. 

What !  must  I  huge  proposals  print. 
Merely  to  drop  some  saucy  hint. 
That  real  folks  of  real  fame 
Will  give  their  works,  and  not  their  name? 
—This  puff^s  of  use,  you  say— why  let  it, 
WeUl  boast  such  friendship  when  we  get  it. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Get  it!    Ay,  sir,  you  do  but  jest. 
You'll  have  assistance,  and  the  besft 
There's  Churchill— will  not  Churchill  leo^ 
Assistance  ? 

-      AUTHOR. 
Surely — ^to  bis  friend. 

BOOKSELLER. 

And  then  your  interest  might  procaie 
Something  from  either  Connoisseur. 
Colman  and  Thornton,  both  will  join 
Their  social  hand  to  strengthen  thine :  . 
And  when  your  name  appears,  in  print. 
Will  Garrick  never  drop  a  hint  ? 

AUTHOR. 
True,  I've  indulg'd  such  hopes  before. 
From  those  you  name,  and  many  more; 
And  they,  perhaps,  again  will  join 
Their  hand,  if  not  asham'd  of  mine. 
Bold  is  the  task  we  undertake. 
The  friends  we  wish,  the  work  must  make: 
For  wits,  like  adjectives,  are  known 
To  cling  to  that  which  stands  alone. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  our  way  of  trade. 
We  might  procure  some  useful  aid: 
Could  we  engage  some  able  pen. 
To  furnish  matter  now  and  then; 
There's— what's  his  name,  sir?. would  compile. 
And  methodize  the  news  in  style,  » 

AUTHOR. 

Take  back  your  newsman  whence  he  came. 
Carry  your  crutches  to  the  lame. 

BOOKSELLER. 

You  must  enrich  your  book,  inde^f 
Bare  merit  never  will  succeed; 
Which  readers  are  not  now  a-days. 
By  half  so  apt  to  buy,  as  praise; 
And  praise  is  hardly  worth  pursuing. 
Which  tickles  authors  to  their  ruin. 
Books  shift  about  like  ladies*  dress, 
And  there's  a  fashion  in  success. 
But  <^ould  not  we,  like  little  Bayes, 
Armies  imaginary  raise? 
And  bid  our  generals  take  the  field. 
To  head  the  troops  that  lie  conceal'd? 
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Bid  g>eii«nl  Essay  lead  the  Tan, 
By— Oh!  the  style  will  show  the  man: 
Bid  major  Science  bold  appear, 
With  all  his  pot-books  in  the  rear. 

AUTHOR. 
True,  true,— -our  news,  our  prose,  oifr  rhymes, 
Shall  show  the  colour  of  the  t^mes;  " 
For  which  most  salutary  euda, 
We've  fellow.soldiers,  fellow-friends. 
For  city,  and  for  court  affairs. 
My  lord  duke's  butler,  and  the  mayor's. 
For  politics-— eternal  talkers, 
Pn>fouud  observers,  and  park-walkers. 
For  plays,  great  actors  of  renown, 
(Lat(*ly  or  just  arriv'd  in  town) 
Or  some,  in  state  of  abdication, 
Of  oratorial  reputation ; 
Or  those  who  live  on  scraps  and  bits, 
Mer^  green-room  wasps,  and  Temple  wits; 
Shall  teach  you,  in  a  page  or  two. 
What  Garrick  should,  or  should  not  do. 
Trim  poets  finom  the  city  desk, 
D«*op  Tcrs'd  in  rural 'picturesque, 
Who  minute  dowu  with  wond'rous  pains, 
What  Rider's  Almanac  contains 
On  flow'r  and  seed,  and  wind,  and  weather. 
And  bind  them  in  an  ode  together; 
Shall  tbroi^h  the  seasons  monthly  sing 
Swe<rt  Winter,  Autumn,  Summer,  Spring. 

BOOKSELLER. 
Ah,  sir!  I  see  you  love  to  jest, 
I  did  but  hint  things  for  the  best. 
Do  what  you  please,  'tis  ^ur  design. 
And  if  it  fails,  no  blame  is  mine; 
I  leave  the  management  to  you. 
Your  servant,  sir, 

AITTHOR. 

I'm  yours,— Adieu. 


'CHIT-CHAT. 

AN  IMITATION  OF  THEOCRITUS. 

IDTIX.   XV.     Evlei  n^^iVM,   &C. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Is  Mistress  Scot  at  home,  my  dear? 


Ma'm,  is  it  you?  I'm  gfad  you*re  here, 
My  muaar,  though  resolvM  to  wait. 
Is  quits  unpaiient — ^tis  so  late. 
She  fifiney'd  you  would  not  come  down, 
—But  pray  walk  in,  ma'm— Mrs.  Brown. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Yomr  servapt,  madam.    Well,  I  swear 
rd  giT*n  you  ovcr^^Cbild,  a  chair.  * 

Pray,  ma'm,  be  seated. 

MRS.  Brown. 

Lard!  my  dear, 
I  TOir  I'm  almost  dead  with  fear. 
There  is  such  icrouging  and  such  squeeging, 
The  folks  are  all  so  disobliging; 
And  then  the  waggons,  carts  and  drays 
So  dog  up  all  these  narrow  ways. 


What  with  the  bustle  and  the  throng, 
I  wonder  how  I  got  along. 
Besides  the  walk  is  so  immeru^^ 
Not  that  I  grudge  a  coach  expense. 
But  then  it  jumbles  me  to  death, 
—And  1  was  always  short  of  breath. 
How  can  you  live  so  far,  my  dear? 
It's  quite  a  jouniey  to  conte  here. 

MRS.  SCOT. 
Lard !  ma'm,  Heft  it  all  to  Mm, 
Husbands  you  know,  will  have  their  whim. 
He  took  this  house.— (This  house !  this  den.— • 
See  but  the  temper  of  some  men. 
And  I,  forsooth,  am  hither  hurl'd. 
To  live  quite  out  of  all  the  world. 
Husband,  indeed!  , 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Hist !  lower,  pray. 
The  child  hears  every  word  you  say. 
See  how  he  looks-— 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Jacky,  come  here. 
There's  a  good  boy,  look  up,  my  dear. 
'Twas  not  papa  we  talk'd  about. 
—Surely  he  cannot  find  it  out. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

See  how  the  urchin  holds  his  hands. 
Upon  my  life  be  understands. 
—There's  a  sweet  child,  come,  kiss  me,  come, 
Will  Jacky  have  a  sugar-plum? 

MRS.  SCOT. 

This  person,  madam,  (call  him  so 
And  then  the  child  will  never  know) 
From  house  to  house  would  ramble  out. 
And  every  night  a  drunken-bout. 
For  at  a  tavern  he  will  spend 
His  twenty  shillings  with  a  friend. 
Your  rabbits  fricasseed  and  chicken. 
With  curious  choice  of  dainty  picking. 
Each  night  got  ready  at  the  Crown, 
With  port  and  punch  to  wash  'em  down. 
Would  scarcely  serve  this  belly-glutton. 
Whilst  we  must  starve  on  mutton,  mutton. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

My  good  man,  too— Lord  bless  us!  wires 
Are  bom  to  lead  unhappy  lives. 
Although  his  profits  bring  him  clear 
Almost  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Keeps  me  of  cash  so  short  and  bare. 
That  1  have  not  a  gown  to  wear; 
Except  my  robe,  and  yellow  sack, 
And  this  old  lutestring  on  my  back. 
—But  we've  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 
Come,  Where's  your  cardinal,  make  baste. 
The  king,  God  bless  his  majesty,  I  say. 
Goes  to  the  house  of  lords  to, day, 
^n  »  fine  painted  coach  and  eighth  . 
And  rides  along  in  all  his  state. 
And  then  the  queen— 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Aye,  aye,  y<m  know. 
Great  folks  can  always  awke  a  show. 
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But  tell  me,  d(v— I've  nerer  seen 
Her  present  nugesty,  the  queen. 

MRS.  BBOWH. 

Lard !  we've  no  time  for  talking  now. 
Hark!— one<-«two — ^tbreei-»*tis  twelve  I  vow. 

•      MR8.  SCOT. 

Kitty,  my  things,— >P11  eoon  have  done. 
It's  time  enough,  you  know,  at  one. 
i^Why,  girl !  see  how  the  creature  stands! 
Some  water  here  to  wash  my  hands. 
— ^Be  quick— why  sure  the  gipacy  sleeps ! 
»»Look  how  the  drawling  dandle  creeps. 
That  bason  there— why  don't  you  pour. 
Go  on,  I  say — stop,  stop— oo  more— 
Lud !  I  could  beat  the  hussey  down, 
She's  pour'd  it  all  upon  my  gown. 
—Bring  me  my  ruffles— can'st  not  mind? 
And  pin  my  handkerchief  behind. 
Sure  thou  hast  awkwardness  enough. 
Go— >fetch  my  gloves,  and  fan,  and  muff 
«->We]l,  Heav'n  be  praift>d^-thi8  work  is  done, 
I'm  ready  now,  my  deaD-4et'R  run. 
Girl,— put  that  boUte  on  the  shelf. 
And  bring  me  back  the  key  yourself. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

That  clouded  silk  becomes  you  mocb, 
I  wonder  how  you  meet  with  such. 
But  you've  a  charming  taste  in  dress. 
What  might  it  cost  yon,  madam  ? 

MRS.  SCOT- 

Guess. 

MRS.  BROWN. 
Oh  *  that's  impossible— for  I 
Am  in  the  world  the  worst  to  buy. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

I  never  love  to  bargain  hard. 
Five  shillings,  as  1  think,  a  yard. 
-i-I  was  afraid  it  should  be  gon^— 
*T  was  what  I'd  set  my  heart  upon. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Indeed  you  bargain'd  with  success. 
For  its  a  most  delightful  dress. 
Besides,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair. 
And  then  *tis  slop'd  with  such  an  air. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

I'm  glad  you  think  so,— Kitty,  here. 
Bring  me  my  cardinal,  my  dear. 
Jacky,  my  love,  nay  don't  you  cry. 
Take  you  abroad!— Indeed  not  I ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fright  ye— 
Besides  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye; 
With  such  a  mob  about  the  street. 
Bless  me,  they'll  tread  you  under  feet. 
Whine  as  you  please,  I'll  have  no  blame, 
You*d  better  blubber,  than  be  lame. 

The  more  you  cry,  the  less  you'll 

m      Come,  come  then,  give  !»»mm^^  a  kissu 
Kitty,  I  say,  here  take  the  boy. 
And  fetch  him  down  the  last  new  toy. 
Make  him  as  merry  as  you  can, 
—There,  go  to  Kitty«.4here's  a  mim. 
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Call  in  the  dog,  and  shot  the  door. 
Now,  ma'm. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Oh  Lard! 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Pray  go  before, 

MRS.  BROWN. 

I  tan't  indeed,  now. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Madam,  pray. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Well  then,  for  once,  I'll  lead  the  way. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Lard !  what  an  uproar!  what  a  throng! 
How  shall  we  do  to  get  along? 
What  will  become  of  u8?~look  here. 
Here's  all  the  king's  horse-goards,  my  dear. 
Let  us  cross  over— haste,  be  quick, 
-^Pray,  sir,  take  car&>-70ttr  horse  will  kicic 
He'll  kill  his  rideiv-^'s  so  wild 
— I'm  glad  I  did  not  bring  the  child. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Bont  be  afraid,  my  dear,  come  on, 
Why  dont  you  see  the  gnunds  are  gone?' 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Well,  1  begin  to  draw  my  breath; 
But  I  was  almost  scar'd  to  death; 
For  where  a  horse  rears  up  and  capers. 
It  always  puts  me  in  the  vapours. 
Fpr  as  I  live,*— nay,  don't  you  laugh, 
Pd  rather  see  a  toad  by  half. 
They  kick  and  prance,  and  look  so  bold. 
It  makes  my  very  blood  run  cold. 
But  let's  go  forward-^come,  be  quick. 
The  crowd  again  grows  vastly  thick. 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Come  you  from  Palaoe-yard,  old  dame} 

OLD  WOMAN. 

Troth,  do  I,  my  young  ladies,  why  ? 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Was  it  much  crowded  when  yon  came  ? 

MRS.  SOOT. 

And  is  his  majesty  gone  by? 

MRS.  BROWN. 
Can  we  get  in,  old  lady,  pray. 
To  see  him  robe  himself  to  day? 

MRS.  SOOT. 

Can  yon  direct  us,  dame? 

OLD  WOMAN. 

Endeavour. 
.  Tiroy  could  not  stand  a  siege  for  ever. 
By  frequent  trying,  Troy  was  won. 
All  things,  by  trying,  may  be  done. 

MRS.  BROWN. 
Go  thy  ways.  Proverbs— wdl  she's  gone-i* 
Shall  we  torn  back,  of  venture  on? 
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hrHgiom!  I  can  hardly  stand. 
Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  hand; 
And  yoo,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  hers, 
For  we  most  stick  as  dose  as  burrs, 
Or  io  this  racket,  noise  and  pother. 
We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 
——Good  God !  my  cardinal  and  sack 
Are  almost  torn  from  off  my  back. 
Lsrd,  i  shaU  &jn(— Oh  Lad— my  breast— 
hn  crash'd  to  atoms^  I  protest 
God  bless  mc-*l  have  dropt  my  fan, 
— -Pny  did  you  see  it,  honest  man  ? 

MAK. 

I,  madam !  no^-i-indeed,  I  fear 
YouMl  meet  with  some  misfortune  here. 
— Sumd  back,  I  say — pray,  sir,  forbeai^-* 
Why,  dont  yoa  see  the  laidies  there? 
Pot  yoorselvci  under  my  direction, 
Lidies,  111  be  your  safe  protection. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Yoa*re  very  kind,  sir;  truly  lew 
Are  half  so  complaisant  as  you. 
We  shall  be  glad  at  any  day 
This  obligation  to  repay. 
And  you'll  be  always  sure  to  meet 
A  welcome,  sir,  in— Lard!  the  street 
Bears  such  a  name,  I  canH  tell  how 
To  tell  him  where  I  Utc,  I  vow. 
—Mercy !  what's  all  this  noise  and  stir? 
Pny  is  the  king  a  cominjr,  sir  ? 

MAN. 

No-^ont  you  hear  the  people  shout? 
Tis  Mr.  Pitt,  just  g»mg  ouL 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Aye,  there  he  goes,  pny  heaven  bless  him! 
Well  may  t^  people  all  caress  him. 
•^Loni,  how  my  husband  us*d  to  sit. 
And  drink  success  to  honest  Pitt, 
And  happy  O'er  his  evening  cheer, 
Ciy, «  you  shall  pledge  this  toast,  my  dear.>> 

MAN. 

Hist— silence-~don*t  you  hear  the  dramming? 
Now,  ladies,  now,  the  king^  a  coming. 
There,  dont  yon  see  the  guards  approach  ? 

MRS.  BROWN. 

Which  is  the  king? 

MRS.  SCOT* 

Which  is  the  coach? 

SOOTCBMAJI. 

Which  is  the  noble  earl  of  Bute, 
Geud-fiuth,  PU  gi  him  a  salute. 
For  he's  the  Lavd^fam  cur  clan. 
Troth,  he's  a  60109  mucUe  man, 

MAM. 

Here  oomei  the  coach,  so  very  slow 
At  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go^ 


In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state. 

And  staggering  under  its  own  weight. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Upon  my  word,  it's  monstrous  fine ! 
Would  half  the  g:old  upont  were  mine! 
How  gaudy  all  the  gilding  shows! 
It  puts  one's  eyes  out  as  it  goes. 
What  a  rich  glare  of  various  hues. 
What  shining  yellows,  scarlets,  blues! 
It  must  have  cost  a  heavy  price; 
'Tis  like  a  mountain  drawn  by  mice. 

MRS.  BROWN. 
So  painted,  gilded,  and  so  large. 
Bless  qae !  'tis  like  my  lord  mayor's  baige. 
And  so  it  is — ^look  bow  it  reels! 
'Tis  nothing  else — a  barge  on  wheels. 

MAN. 

Large!  it  can't  pass  St.  James's  gate. 
So  big  the  coach,  the  arch  so  strait. 
It  might  be  made  to  rumble  through 
And  pass  as  other  coaches  do. 
Could  they  a  ftoe^oachman  get 
So  most  preposterously  fit. 
Who'd  undertake  (and  no  rare  thing) 
Without  a  head  to  drive  the  king. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

lArd!  what  are  those  two  ugly  things 
There— with  their  hands  upon  the  springs^ 
Filthy,  as  ever  eyes  beheld. 
With  naked  breasto,  and  fiu:es  swell'd  ? 
What  could  the  saucy  maker  mean. 
To  put  such  things  to  fright  the  queen? 


Oh !  they  are  gods,  ma'am,  which  yon  see. 
Of  the  Marine  Society, 
Tritons,  which  in  the  ocean  dwell* 
And  only  rise  to  blow  their  shell. 

MRS.  SCOT. 

Gods,  d'ye  call  those  filthy  men  ? 
Why  don't  they  go  to  sea  again? 
Pray,  tejl  me,  sir,  3^00  understand. 
What  do  these  Tritons  do  on  land? 

MRS.  BROWN. 

And  what  are  they?  those  hindmost  thiogSy 
Men,  fish,  and  birds,  with  flesh,  scales,  wings? 

MAN. 

Oh,  they  are  gods  too,  like  the  others. 
All  of  one  family  and  brothers. 
Creatures,  which  seldom  come  a-shore* 
Nor  seen  about  the  king  before. 
For  show,  they  wear  the  yellow  hue. 
Their  proper  colour  is  true-blue. 

MRS.  SOOT. 

Lord  bless  us!  what's  this  noise  about? 
Lord,  what  a  tumult  and  a  rout! 
How  the  folks  hollow,  hiss,  and  hoot! 
Well— Heav'n  preserve  the  earl  of  Bute ! 
I  cannot  stay,  indeed,  not  I, 
If  there's  a  riot  I  shall  die. 
Let's  make  for  any  house  we  can. 
Do— give  us  shelter,  honest  man. 
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MRS.  BROWN. 
I  wondered  where  you  was,  my  dear, 
I  thoagfat  I  should  haire  died  with  fear. 
This  noise  and  racketing  and  hurry 
Has  put  my  nerves  in  such  a  flurry  ? 
I  could  not  think  where  yon  was  got, 
I  thought  I'd  lost  you,  Mrs.  Scot; 
Where's  Mrs.  Tape,  and  Mr.  Grin  ? 
Lard,  I'm  so  glad  we»re  all  got  in. 


j4  dialogue 

BETWEEN  THE  AVTHOR  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 
FRIEND. 

You  say,  "  it  hurts  you  to  the  sou! 

To  brook  confinement  or  controuL" 

And  yet  will  voluntary  run 

Tothat  confinement  you' would  shun. 

Content  to  drudge  along  the  track, 

With  bells  and  harness  on  your  back. 

Alas!  what  genius  can  admit 

A  monthly  tax  on  spendthrift  wit. 

Which  often  flings  whole  stores  away, 

AnA  ofl  has  not  a  doit  to  pay ! 

— Give  us  a  work,  indeed— of  length—* 

Something  which  speaks  poetic  strength; 

Is  sluggish  fancy  at  a  stand  ? 

No  scheme  of  consequence  in  hand? 

I,  nor  your  plan,  nor  book  condemn. 

But  why  your  name,  and  why  A.  M.  ? 


Yes — it  stands  foith  to  public  view 
Within,  without,  on  white,  on  blue. 
In  proper,  tall,  gigantic  letters. 
Not  dash'd— emvowelPd— like  my  betters. 
And  though  it  stares  me  in  the  face. 
Reflects  no  shame,  hints  no  disgrace. 
While  these  unlabour'd  trifles  please. 
Familiar  chains  are  worn  with  ease. 
— ^Behold!  to  yours  and  my  surprise. 
These  trifles  to  a  volume  rise. 
Thus  will  you  see  me,  as  I  go. 
Still  gathMng  bulk  like  balls  of  snow, 
Steal  by  degrees  upon  your  shelf. 
And  grow  a  giant  from  an  elf. 
The.  current  studies*of  the  day. 
Can  rarely  reach  beyond  a  play: 
A  pamphlet  may  deserve  a  look. 
But  Heav'n  defend  us  from  a  book ! 
A  libel  flies  on  scandal^s  wings, 
But  works  of  length  are  heavy  things. 
—Not  one  in  twenty  will  succeod-i» 
Consider,  sir,  how  few  can  read. 

FRIEND. 

I  mean  a  work  of  merit 

AUTHOR. 

True. 

FRIEND. 

A  man  of  taste  must  buy. 

AOT&OR. 

Yes; You 


And  half  a  dozen  more,  my  friend. 
Whom  your  good  taste  shall  recommend. 
Experience  will  by  facts  prevail. 
When  argument  and  reason  fail; 
The  nuptials  now — 

FRIEND. 

Whose  nuptials,  sir  ^ 

AUTHOR.  ^ 

A  poet^fl        did  that  poem  stir? 
No— fixt— tho»  thousand  readers  pass. 
It  still  looks  through  its  pane  of  glass, 
Antl  seems  indiguant  to  exclaim 
"  Pass  on  ye  sons  of  taste,  for  shame  !*  ' 

While  duly  each  revolving  Moon, 
Which  often  comes,  God  knows  too  soon^ 
Continual  plagues  my  soul  molest,  » 

Aud  magazines  disturb  my  rest. 
While  scarce  a  night  I  steal  to  bed. 
Without  a  couplet  in  my  head. 
And  in  the  morning,  when  I  stir. 
Pop  comes  a  devil,  «  Copy,  sir.'* 
I  cannot  strive  with  daring  flight 
To  reach  the  boU  Parnassian  height; 
But  at  it's  foot,  content  to  stray, 
lu  easy  unambKious  way. 
Pick  up  those  flowers  the  Muses  send. 
To  make  a  nosegay  for  my  friend. 
In  short^I  lay  no  idle  claim 
To  genius  strong,  and  noisy  fame. 
But  with  a  hope  and  wish  to  please^ 
I  write,  as  1  would  live,  with  ease. 

FRIEND. 

But  you  must  have  a  fund,  a  mioe^ 
Prose,  poems,  letters, 

AUTHOR. 

Not  a  line. 
And  here,  my  friend,  I  rest  secure; 
He  can't  lose  much,  who's  always  poor. 
And  if,  as  now,  through  numbers  five. 
This  work  with  pleasure  kept  alive 
Can  still  its  currency  aflford. 
Nor  fear  the  breaking  of  its  hoard. 
Can  pay  you,  as  at  sundry  times. 
For  self  per  Mag,  two  thousand  rhymes^ 
Prom  whence  should  apprehension  grow. 
That  self  should  fail,  with  richer  co? 

No  doer  of  a  monthly  grub. 
Myself  alone  a  learned  club, 
I  ask  my  readers  to  no  treat 
Of  scientifio  hash'd-up  meat. 
Nor  seek  to  please  theatric  friends. 
With  scraps  of  plays,  and  odds  and  ends. — 

FRIEND. 

Your  method,  sir,  is  plain  enough; 
And  all  the  world  has  read  3rour  Puff*. 
Th'  allusion's  neat,  expression  clean. 
About  your  travelliug  machine, 
But  yet^t  is  a  magazine. 

AUTHOR. 

Why  lej  it  be,  and  wherefore  shame  ? 
As  Juliet  says,  what's  in  a  name? 

«  See  the  Puff. 
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Besides  it  is  the  way  of  trade, 
Througli  which  all  science  is  convey'^,  ■ 
Thus  knowledge  parcels  out  her  shares; 
The  court  has  hers,  the  lawyers  theirs, 
Something  to  scholars  sure  is  due,— 
yrhj  not  one  magazine  for  you  ? 

FRIBND. 

That's  an  Herculean  task,  my  friend. 
You  toil  and  ]abuuxw.to  ofTeod. 
Part  of  your  »cheme^-a  free  translation, 
To  scholars  is  a  profanation ; 
What?  break  up  Latin!  pull  down  Greek! 
(Ptface  to  the  soul  of  sir  John  Cheeke!') 
And  shall  the  generous  liquor  run, 
BrtjachM  from  the  rich  Falemian  tun? 
Will  you  pour  out  to  English  swine, 
Neat  as  imported,  old  Greek  wine  ? 
Alas !  such  bei'erage  only  fits 
Collegiate  tastes,  and  classic  wits. 


I  seek  not,  with  satyric  stroke. 
To  strip  the  pedant  of  his  cloak; 
No         let  him  cull  and  spout  quotationSf 
And  call  the  jabher,  demonstrations, 
Be  his  the  great  concern  to  show. 
If  Roman  gowns  were  tied  or  no  3; 
Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  slice 
Four  times  a-day,  or  only  twice, 
Still  let  him  work  about  his  hole. 
Poor,  busy,  blind,  laborious  mole; 
Still  let  him  puzzle,  read,  explain. 
Oppugn,  remark,  and  read  again. 

Such,  though  they  waste  the  midnight  oil 
In  dull,  minute,  perplexing  toil. 
Not  understanding,  do  no  good, 
Nor  can  do  harm,  not  understood. 

By  scholars,  apprehend  me  right, 
1  mean  the  leanied,  and  polite^ 
Whose  knowledge  unaffected  flows. 
And  sits  as  easy  as  their  clothes; 
Who  care  not  though  an  ac  or  sed 
Misplac'd,  endanger  Priscian's  head; 
Nor  think  his  wit  a  grain  the  worse. 
Who  cannot  frame  a  Latin  verse. 
Or  give  the  Romaji  proper  word 
To  things  the  Romans  never  heard. 

Tis  true,  except  among  the  great. 
Letters  are  rather  out  of  date. 
And  quacking  genius  more  discerning, 
Scoffs  at  your  regulars  in  learning. 
—Pedants,  indeed,  are  learning's  curse. 
Bat  ignorance  is  something  worse : 
All  are  not  blest  with  reputation. 
Built  on  the  want  of  education. 
And  some,  to  letters  duly  bred, 
3laynt  write  the  worse,  because  they've  read. 
Though  books  had  better  be  unknown, 
Than  not  one  thought  appear  our  own; 
As  some  can  never  speak  themselves. 
Bat  throu^  the  authors  on  their  shelves, 
Whose  writing  smacks  too  much  of  reading. 
As  affectation  spoils  good  breeding. 

'  The  fint  restorer  of  Greek  learning  iu  Eng- 

3  See  SigODius  and  Manutius. 
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FRIEND. 

True;  but  that  fault  is  seldom  known. 
Save  in  your  bookish  college  drone. 
Who,  constant  (as  Pve  heard  them  say) 
Study  their  fourteen  hours  a-day, 
And  squatting  close,  with  dull  attention. 
Read  themselves  out  of  apprehension; 
Who  scarce  can  wash  their  hands  or  face 
For  fear  of  loung  time,  or  place. 
And  give  one  hour  to  meat  and  drink. 
But  never  half  a  ohe  to  think. 

AUTHOR. 

Lord!  I  have  seen  a  thousand  such. 
Who  read,  or  seem  to  read,  too  much. 
So  have  I  known,  in  that  rare  place, 
Where  classics  always  breed  disgrace, 
A  wight,  upon  discoveries  hot. 
As  whether  flames  have  heat  or  not. 
Study  himself,  poor  sceptic  dunce. 
Into  the  very  fire  at  once. 
And  clear  the  philosophic  doubt. 
By  burning  all  ideas  out. 
With  such,  eternal  books,  successive 
Lead  to  no  sciences  progres:$ive. 
While  each  dull  fit  of  study  past. 
Just  like  a  wedge  drives  out  the  last. 

From  these  1  ground  no  expectation 
Of  genuine  wit,  or  free  translation; 
But  you  mistake  me,  friend.    Suppose, 
(Translations  are  but  modem  clothes) 
I  dress  my  boy— (for  instance  sake 
Maintain  these  children  which  I  make) 
1  give  him  coat  and  breeches— 

FRIEND. 

True-* 
But  not  a  bib  and  apron  too! 
You  would  not  let  your  child  be  seen, 
But  drest  consistent,  neat,  and  clean. 

AUTHOR. 

So  would  I  clothe  a  free  translation. 
Or  as  Pope  calls  it,  imitation; 
Not  pull  down  authors  from  my  shelf. 
To  spoil  their  wit,  and  plague  mjrself, 
Mj  learning  studious  to  display. 
And  lose  their  spirit  by  the  way. 

FRIEND. 

Your  Horace  now— ^'en  borrow  thencr 
His  easy  wit,  his  )nanly  sense. 
But  let  the  moralist  convey 
Things  in  the  manners  of  to  day. 
Rather  than  that  old  garb  assume. 
Which  only  suits  a  man  at  Rome. 

AUtHOR. 
Originals  will  always  please. 
And  copies  too,  if  done  with  ease. 
Would  not  old  Plautus  wish  to  wear, 
TumM  English  host,  an  English  air. 
If  Thornton,  rich  in  native  wit, 
Would  make  the  modes  and  diction  fit? 
Or,  as  I  know  you  hate  to  roam. 
To  fetch  an  instance  nearer  home; 
Though  in  an  idiom  most  unlike, 
A  similarity  must  strike. 
Where  both,  of  simple  nature  fond. 
In  art  and  genius  correspond; 
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And  naive  both  (allow  the  phrase 
Which  no  one  English  word  convefs) 
Wrapt  up  their  stones  neat  lund  clean. 
Easy  as  ■ 

PRIEXD. 

Denis's  yon  mean*. 
—The  very  man — ^not  mere  translation. 
Bat  La  Fontaine  by  transmigration. 

AUTHOR. 

Authors,  as  Dryden's  maxim  runs. 
Have  what  he  calls  poetic  sons. 
Thus  Milton,  more  correctly  wild. 
Was  richer  Spenser's  lawful  child: 
And  Churchill,  got  on  all  the  nine, 
Is  Dryden's  heir  in  ev'ry  line. 
Thus  Denis  proves  his  parents  plain. 
The  child  of  Ease,  and  JLa  Fontaine. 


His  muse,  indeed,  the  work  secures. 
And  asks  our  praise  as  much  as  yours; 
For,  if  delighted,  readers  too 
May  pay  their  tlianks,  as  well  as  you. 

But  you,  my  friend,  (so  folks  complain) 
For  ever  in  this  easy  vein, 
This  prose  in  verse,  this  measnr'd  talk. 
This  pace,  that's  neither  trot  nor  walk. 
Aim  at  no  flights,  nor  strive  to  give 
A  real  poem  fit  to  live. 

AUTHOR. 

(To  critics  no  offence,  I  hope) 
Prior  shall  live  as  long  as  Pope, 
Each  in  his  manner  sure  to  please, 
While  both  have  strength,  and  both  have  ease^ 
Yet  though  their  various  beauties  strike, 
Their  ease,  their  strength  is  not  alike. 
Both  with  consummate  horseman's  skiU, 
Ride  as  they  list,  about  the  hill ; 
But  take,  peculiar  in  their  mode, 
Their  fiivourite  horse,  and  favourite  road. 

For  me,  once  fond  of  author-fame, 
Now  forc'd  to  bear  its  weight  and  shame, 
I  have  no  time  to  run  a  race, 
A  traveller's  my  only  pace. 
They,  whom  their  steeds  unjaded  bear 
Around  Hydepark,  to  take  the  air. 
May  frisk  and  prance,  and  ride  their  fill. 
And  go  all  paces  which  they  will; 
We,  hackney  tits— nay,  never  smile. 
Who  trot  our  stage  of  thirty  mile. 
Must  travel  in  a  constant  plan. 
And  run  our  journey,  as  we  can. 

FRIEND. 

A  critic  says,  upon  whose  sleeve 
Some  pin  more  faith  than  you'll  believe, 
That  writings  which  as  easy  please, 
Are  not  the  writings  wrote  with  ease. 
From  whence  the  inference  is  plain, 
Your  friend  Mat  Prior  wrote  with  pain. 

AUTHOR. 

With  pain  periups  he  might  cocrect, 
With  care  supply  each  loose  defect, 

^  ^harles  Denis,  the  author  of  Fables  and  other 
poetical  pieces,  now  forgot    C. 
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Yet  sure,  if  ihyme,  which  seems  to  flow. 
Whether  its  master  will  or  no, 
IJF  humour,  not  by  study  sought, 
But  rising  from  inunediate  thought. 
Are  proofs  of  ease,  what  hardy  name 
Shall  e'er  dispute  a  Prior's  claim ! 

But  still  your  critic's  observation 
Strikes  at  no  poet's  reputation. 
His  keen  reflection  only  hits 
Your  rhyming  fops  and  pedling  wits. 
As  some  take  stiffness  for  a  grace. 
And  walk  a  dancing-master's  pace. 
And  others,  for  familiar  air 
Mistake  the  slouching  of  a  bear; 
So  some  will  finically  trim. 
And  dress  their  lady-muse  too  prim. 
Others,  mere  slovens  in  their  pen 
(The  mob  of  lords  and  gentlemen) 
Fancy  they  write  with  ease  and  pleasure^ 
By  rambling  out  of  rhyme  and  measure. 
And,  on  your  critic's  judgment,  these 
Write  easily,  and  not  with  ease. 

There  are,  indeed,  whose  wish  punnes, 
And  inclination  courts  the  Muse; 
Who,  happy  in  a  partial  fame, 
A  while  possess  a  poet's  name. 
But  read  their  works,  examine  fiiir, 
—Show  me  invention,  fancy  there: 
Taste  [  allow;  but  is  the  flow 
Of  genius  in  them?  Surely,  no. 
'TIS  labour  from  the  classic  brain. 
Read  your  own  Addison's  Campaign. 

E'en  he,  nay,  think  me  not  severe, 
A  critic  fine,  of  lAtin  ear. 
Who  toss'd  his  classic  thoughts  around 
With  elegance  on  ftoman  ground. 
Just  simmering  with  the  Muse's  flame 
Woos  but  a  cool  and  sober  dame; 
And  all  his  English  rhymes  express 
But  beggar-thoughts  in  royal  dress. 
In  verae  his  genius  seldom  glows, 
A  poet  only  in  his  prose, 
Which  rolls  luxuriant,  rich,  and  chaste. 
Improved  by  foncy,  wit,  and  taste. 

FRIEND. 

I  task  you  for  yourself,  my  friend, 
A  subject  you  can  ne'er  defend, 
And  you  cajole  me  all  the  while 
With  dissertations  upon  style. 
Leave  others'  wits  and  works  alone. 
And  think  a  little  of  your  own. 
For  Fame,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
Though  a  coy  mistress,  may  be  won; 
And  half  the  thought,  and  pains,  and  time. 
You  take  to  jingle  easy  rhyme, 
Would  make  an  ode,  would  make  a  play. 
Done  into  English,  Malloch's  way. 
—Stretch  out  your  more  heroic  feet. 
And  write  an  elegy  complete. 
Or,  not  a  more  laborious  task. 
Could  you  not  pen  a  classic  masque  ^ 

AUTHOR. 

With  will  at  large,  and  unclogg'd  wings, 
I  durst  not  soar  to  such  high  things. 
For  I,  who  have  more  phlegm  than  fire^ 
Must  understand,  or  not  admire. 
But  when  1  read  with  admiration. 
Perhaps  PU  write  in  imitatiotL 
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Bui  bnaness  of  tliit  monthly  kind* 
Keed  that  alone  engross  your  mind. 
Assistance  must  poar  in  a^pace, 
Nev  passengers  will  take  a  place> 
And  tben  your  friends 

AUTHOR. 

Aye,  they  indeed. 
Might  make  a  better  work  sncceed. 
And  with  the  helps  which  they  shall  giye, 
I  and  the  magazine  shall  live. 

FRIEND. 

Yesy  live,  and  eat,  and  nothing  more, 

AUTROR. 

FU  live  as        authors  did  before. 


THE  POET. 

AR  RPinXB  TO  C  CHVRCHILL. 

Wnx^— shall  I  wish  you  joy  of  fame. 
That  loudly  echoes  Churchill's  name. 
And  sets  you  on  tbe  Muses'  throne. 
Which  right  of  conquest  made  your  own? 
Or  shall  I  (knowing  bow  unfit 
The  worid  esteems  a  man'of  wit. 
That  wheresoerer  he  appears. 
They  wonder  if  the  knave  has  ears) 
Address  with  joy  and  lamentation. 
Condolence  and  congratulation. 
As  colleges,  who  duly  bring 
Their  mess  of  verse  to  every  king. 
Too  economical  in  taste. 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste : 
Mix  both  together,  sweet  and  sour; 
And  bind  the  thorn  up  with  the  flow'r  } 

Sometimes  tis  elegy,  or  ode. 
Epistle  now's  your  only  mode. 
HThetber  that  style  more  glibly  hits. 
The  fancies  of  our  rambling  wits. 
Who  wince  and  kick  at  all  oppression. 
But  love  to  straggle  in  digressioj^; 
Or,  that  by  writing  to  the  great 
in  letters,  honours,  or  estate, 
We  slip  more  easy  into  fame. 
By  clinging  to  another's  name, 
Aod  with  thehr  strength  or  weakness  yoke, 
As  ivy  climbs  about  an  oak; 
As  tuft-hunters  will  buzz  and  purr 
About  a  fellow-commoner, 
Or  crows  will  wing  a  higher  flight. 
When  sailing  round  the  floating  kite. 

Whate'er  the  motiye,  t  is  the  mode. 
And  I  will  travel  in  the  road. 
The  fiubionable  track  pursue. 
And  write  my  simple  thoughts  to  you. 
Just  as  they  rise  from  head  or  heart, 
Mot  marshaU'd  by  the  herald  art. 

By  vanity  or  pleasure  led. 
From  thirst  of  fhme,  or  want  of  bread. 
Shall  any  start  up  sons  of  rhyme 
Pathetic,  easy,  or  sifl>lime? 
•^YooM  think,  to  hear  what  critics  say, 
Their  labour  WRs  no  noK  than  play: 


And  that,  but  such  a  paltry  station 
Reflects  disgrace  on  education, 
(As  if  we  could  at  once  forsake 
What  education  helps  to  make) 
Each  reader  has  superior  skill. 
And  can  write  better  when  he  will. 

In  short,  howe'er  you  toil  and  drudge. 
The  world,  the  mighty  world,  is  judge. 
And  nice  and  fanciful  opinion 
Sways  all  the  worid  with  strange  dominion ; 
Opinion !  which  on  crutches  walks, 
And  sounds  the  words  another  talks. 

Bring  me  eleven  critics  grown. 
Ten  have  no  judgment  of  their  own : 
But  like  the  Cyclops  watch  the  nod 
Of  some  informing  master  god: 
Or  as,  when  near  his  latest  breath. 
The  patient  fain  would  juggle  Death, 
When  doctors  sit  in  consultation 
(Which  means  no  more  than  conversation, 
A  kind  of  comfortable  chat 
'Mongst  social  friends,  on  this  and  that. 
As  whether  stocks  get  up  or  down. 
And  tittle-tattle  of  the  town ; 
Books,  pictures,  politics,  and  news. 
Who  lies  with  whom,  and  who  got  whose) 
Opinions  never  disagree. 
One  doctor  writes,  all  take  the  (be. 

But  eminence  oflfends  at  once 
The  owlish  eye  of  critic  dunce. 
Dullness  alarm'd,  collects  her  force,, 
And  Folly  screams  till  she  is  hoarse. 
Then  far  abroad  the  libel  flies 
From  all  th'  artillery  of  lies. 
Malice,  delighted,  flaps  her  wing. 
And  Epigram  prepares  her  sting. 
Around  the  frequent  pellets  whistle 
From  satire,  ode,  and  pert  epistle ; 
While  every  blockhead  strives  to  throw 
His  share  of  vengeance  on  his  foe : 
As  if  it  were  a  Shrove-tide  game. 
And  cocks  and  poets  were  the  same. 

Thus  should  a  wooden  collar  deck 
Some'  woeful  'squire's  embarrass'd  neck. 
When  high  above  the  crowd  he  stands 
With  equi-distant  sprawling  hands, , 
And  without  hat,  politely  bare, 
Pops  out  his  head  to  take  the  air; 
The  mob  his  kmd  acceptance  begs 
Of  dirt,  and  stones,  and  addle^ggs. 

O  Genius!  though  thy  noble  skill 
Can  guide  thy  Pegasus  at  will ;  ' 

Fleet  let  him  bear  thee  as  the  wind- 
Dullness  mounts  up  and  clings  behind. 
In  vain  you  spur,  and  whip,  and  smack. 
You  cannot  shake  her  from  your  back. 

Ill-nature  springs  as  merit  grows. 
Close  as  the  thorn  is  to  the  rose. 
Could  Herculaneum's  friendly  earth 
Give  Msevius'  works  a  second  birth. 
Malevolence,  with  lifted  eyes. 
Would  sanctify  the  noble  prize. 
While  modem  critics  should  behold 
Their  near  relation  to  the  old^ 
And  wondring  gape  at  one  another. 
To  see  the  likeness  of  a  brother. 

But  with  us  rhyming  moderns  here, 
Critics  are  not  the  only  fear; 
The  poet^s  baric  meets  sharper  shocks 
From  other  sands,  and  other  rocks. 
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Not  sacb  alone  who  understand, 

Whose  book  and  memory'  are  at  band. 

Who  scientific  skill  profess. 

And  are  great  adepts— -more  or  less; 

(Whether  distinguished  by  degree. 

They  write  A-  M.  or  sign  M.  D. 

Or  make  advances  somewhat  higher 

And  take  a  new  degree  of  'squire) 

Who  read  your  authors,  Greek  and  Latin, 

And  bring  you  strange  quotations  pat  in. 

As  if  each  sentence  grew  more  terse. 

From  odds  and  ends,  and  scraps  of  verse ;- 

Who  with  true  poetry  dispense, 

So  social  sound  suits  simple  sense. 

And  load  one  letter  with  the  labours, 

Which  should  be  shared  among  its  neighbours. 

Who  know  that  thought  produces  pain. 

And  deep  reflection  mads  the  brain, 

And  therefore,  wise  and  prudent  grown. 

Hare  no  ideas  of  their  own. 

But  if  the  man  of  Nature  speak, 

Advance  thenr  bayonets  of  Greek, 

And  keep  plain  "Sense  at  such  a  distance. 

She  cannot  give  a  friend  assistance. 

Not  these  alone  in  judgmf^nt  rise. 

And  shoot  at  genius  as  it  flies. 

But  those  who  cannot  spell,  will  talk, 

Aa  women  scold,  who  cannot  walk. 
Your  man  of  habit,  who^s  wound  up 

To  eat  and  drink,  and  dine  and  sup. 

But  has  not  either  will  or  pow'r 

To  break  out  of  his  formal  hour; 

Who  lives  by  rule,  and  ne'er  outgoes  it  j 

Moves  like  a  clock,  and  hardly  knows  it ; 

Who  is  a  kind  of  breathing  beii)g. 

Which  has  but  half  the  pow'r  of  seeing; 

Who  stands  for  ever  on  the  brink. 

Yet  dare  not  plunge  enough  to  think. 

Nor  has  one  reason  to  supply 
W)ierefore  he  does  a  thing,  or  why. 
Bat  what  he  does  proceeds  so  right, 
YouM  think  him  always  guided  by't ; 
Joins  poetry  and  vice  together 

Uke  sun  and  rain  in  April  weather. 
Holds  rake  and  wit  as  things  the  same. 
And  all  the  difference  but  a  name. 
A  rake!  alas!  how  many  wear 
The  .brow  of  mirth,  with  heart  of  care ! 
Tlie  desperate  wretch  reflection  flies. 
And  shuns  the  way  where  madDe>«s  lies. 
Dreads  ea':h  increasing  pang  of  grief, 
And  runs  to  Folly  for  relief, 
There,  'midst  the  momentary  joys 
Of  giddy  mirth  and  frantic  noise, 
Foigetfutness,  her  eldest  born. 
Smooths  the  world's  bate,  and  blockhead's  scorn, 
llien  Pleasure  wins  upon  the  mind. 
Ye  Cares,  go  whistle  to  the  wind ; 
Then  welcome  frolic,  welcome  whim ! 
The  world  is  all  alike  to  him. 

Distress  is  all  in  apprehension ; 
It  ceases  when  'tis  past  prevention: 
And  happiness  then  presses  near, 
When  not  a  hope's  left,  nor  a  fear. 
.^ But  you've  enough,  nor  want  my  preaching, 
And  I  was  never  form'd  for  teaching. 

Male  prudes,  we  know,  (those  driv'ling  things) 
Will  have  their  gibes,  and  taunts,  and  flings* 
How  will  the  sober  cit  abuse, 
Tlie  sallies  of  the  culprit  Muse; 


To  her  and  poet  shut  the  door — 
And  whip  the  beggar,  with  his  whore  f 

Poet!-*a  fool !  a  wretch!  a  knave! 
A  mere  mechanic  dirty  slave ! 
What  is  his  verse,  but  cooping  sense 
Within  an  arbitrary  fence? 
At  best,  but  ringing  that  in  rhyme. 
Which  pros<^  would  say  in  half  the  time  ? 
Mea:iure  and  numbers!  what  are  those 
But  artificial  chains  for  prose? 
Which  mechanism  quaintly  joins 
In  parallels  of  see-saw  lines. 
And  when  tlje  frisky  wanton  writes 
hi  Pindar's  (what  d*ye  call  'em)— flights, 
Th'  uneven  measure,  shorthand  tall. 
Now  rhyming  twice,  now  not  at  all. 
In  curves  and  auffles  twirls  about. 
Like  Chinese  railing,  in  and  out. 

Thus  when  you've  laboured  hours  on  hours, 
CulI'd  all  the  sweets,  culPd  all  the  flow'rs. 
The  churl,  whose  dull  iniagination 
Is  dead  to  every  fine  sensation, 
Too  gross  to  iclish  Nature*8  bloom, 
Or  taste  her  simple  rich  perfume, 
Shall  cast  tliem  by  as  useless  stuff. 
And  fly  with  keenness  to  his — snuff. 

Look  round  the  world,  not  one  in  ten. 
Think  poets  good,  or  honest  men. 

'Tis  true  their  conduct,  not  &ei  nice» 
Sits  often  loose  to  easy  vice. 
Perhaps  their  temperance  will  not  pasB 
The  due  j-olation  of  the  glass ; 
And  gravity  denies  'em  pow'r 
T'  unpeg  their  hats  at  such  an  hour. 

Some  vices  must  to  all  appear 
As  con.stitutional  as  fear; 
And  every  moralist  will  lind 
A  i-uling  passion  in  the  mind: 
Which,  though  pent  up  and  barricado*d 
Like  winds,  where  iEoIus  bravado'd; 
like  them,  will  sally  from  their  den. 
And  raise  a  tempest  now  and  then  ; 
Unhin,!7e  dame  Prudence  from  her  plan. 
And  rufllc  all  the  world  of  man. 

Can  authors  then  exemption  draw 
Prom  Nature's,  or  the  common  law  ? 
They  err  alike  with  all  mankind. 
Vet  not  the  same  indulgence  find. 
Their  lives  are  more  conspicuous  grown^ 
More  talk'd  off,  pointed  at,  and^shown. 
Till  every  errour  seems  to  rise 
To  sins  of  mostt  gigantic  size. 

Thus  fares  it  still,  however  hard. 
With  every  wit,  and  ev'ry  bard. 
His  public  writings,  private  life, 
Nay  more,  his  mistress,  or  his  wife,     . 
And  ev'ry  social,  dear  connection. 
Must  bear  a  critical  dissection; 
While  friends  connive,  and  rivals  hate. 
Scoundrels  traduce,  and  blockheads  bait. 
Perhaps  you'll  readily  admit 
There's  danger  from  the  trading  wit. 
And  dunce  and  fool,  and  such  as  those. 
Must  be  of  course  the  poet's  foes: 
But  sure  no  sober  man  alive. 
Can  think  that  friends  would  e'er  connive* 

From  just  remarks  on  earliest  time. 
In  the  first  infancy  of  rhyme,' 
It  may  be  fiuriy  understood 
There  were  two  sectft— the  bad,  the  good* 
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<oth  AO  together  by  the  eai^ 
Am!  both  beat  np  for  ToliinteeTs. 
By  interest,  or  bf  both  allied, 
Nomben  ilock*d  in  on  either  fide. 
Wit  to  hit  weapons  ran  at  once, 
White aU  the  cry  wat  «  Down  with  Dunce!" 
Onviid  he  led  his  social  bands. 
The  coiBBKin  cause  bad  joined  their  hands. 
Yet  even  while  their  zeal  they  show. 
Aid  wsr  a^sinst  the  gen'ral  foe. 
However  their  rage  liam>d  fierce  and  cruel, 
IheyMftopit  aU  to  fight  a  duet 
Aad  each  cool  wit  wiwild  meet  his  brother. 
To  pink  snd  tilt  at  one  another. 
Jeakws  of  every  puffof  &me. 
The  idle  whistling  of  a  name. 
The  property  of  half  a  line. 
Whether  a  comma'k  your's  or  mine, 
ShaUmakeabaid  a  bard  engage. 
And  ihake  the  friendship  of  an  age. 
BotdiiBdent  and  modest  wit 
]>  tlwsyi  ready  to  submit; 
FenfiU  of  press  and  pnblioation, 
CoMQhs  a  brothel's  observation, 
Ttib  of  the  maggot  of  his  brains, 
Af  hsrdly  worth  the  critic  pains; 
"  If  OBght  disgusts  the  sense  or  ear, 
YoQ  csaaot,  sir,  be  too  severe. 
£xpui^  correct,  do  w^t  yon  will, 
i  letve  it  to  superior  shall ; 
Exert  the  office  of  a  friend, 
YoQ  Bsy  oblige,  hot  can't  oflend.*' 

This  bald  too  baa  his  private  clan. 
Where  he's  the  great,  the  only  man. 
U«ve,  while  the  bottle  and  the  bowl 
Promote  the  joyous  flow  of  soul, 
(And  sense  of  mind,  no  doubt,  grows  stronger 
When  fiuling  legs  can  stand  lio  longer) 
£nph8tic  judgment  takes  the  chair. 
And  daoMis  about  her  with  an  air. 
Then  etch,,  self-puff^,  and  hero  grown, 
ibie  to  cope  with  hosts  alone, 
Dnvosnsir  like,  his  murders  blends, 
Fint  slays  his  foes,  and  then  his  friends. 

While  your  good  word,  or  oouTersation, 
CsQ  lend  a  brother  reputation ; 
While  Terse  or  prefoce  quaintly  penn*d, 
Cu  laise  the  consequence  of  Mend, 
Hov  viable  the  kind  aftction  I 
How  dose  the  partial  fond  connection ! 
Tbcn  he  is  quick,  and  Vm  disoemiog. 
And  I  have  wit,  and  he  has  learning, 
Uf  jodgment's  strong,  and  his  is  chaste; 
And  both— aye  both,  are  men  of  taste. 
9ioald  you  nor  steal  nor  borrow  aid. 
And  set  up  for  yourself  In  trade, 
^f»Af*d  imprudently  to  show 
TW  tit  Dot  always  Wit  and  Co. 
Fedingi,  before  unknown,  arise, 
Mi  Genius  looks  with  jealous  eyes. 
llttiigb  thousands  may  arrive  at  fome. 
Yet  never  take  one  path  the  same. 
An  anthor*s  vanity  or  pride 
Ctat  hear  a  neighbour  by  his  side, 
Ahhongh  he  but  d^ightad  goes  . 
Along  the  tiack  which  Nature  shows, 
Kor  ever  madly  runs  astray, 
To  cross  his  brother  in  his  way. 
And  sQBie  there  are,  whose  narrow  minds, 
^^"^i  in  self,  self  always  bUnds, 
WLXr. 
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Who,  at  a  friend's  re-echoed  praise. 
Which  their  own  voice  conspir'd  to  raise. 
Shall  be  more  deep  and  inly  hart, 
Than  from  a  foet  insulting  dii-L 

And  some,  too  timid  to  reveal 
That  glow  of  heart,  and  forward  zeal. 
Which  words  are  scanty  to  express. 
But  friends  must  feel  from  friend's  success, 
When  foil  of  hopes  and  fears,  the  Muse, 
Which  every  breath  of  praise  pursues, 
Wou'd  open  to  their  free  embrace, 
Meet  her  with  such  a  blasting  fiice. 
That  all  the  brave  imagination. 
Which  seeks  the  sun  of  approbation. 
No  more  its  early  blossoms  tries. 
But  curls  its  tender  leaves,  and  dies. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  genius  strong. 
Rolls  like  a  rapid  stream  along. 
Whose  Muse,  long  hid  in  cheeriess  night. 
Pours  on  us  like  a  flood  of  light. 
Whose  acting  comprehensive  mind 
Walks  foncy's  regions,  unconfln'd; 
Whom,  nor  the  surly  sense  of  pride. 
Nor  affectation,  warps  aside; 
Who  drags  no  author  from  his  shelf. 
To  talk  on  with  an  eye  to  self; 
Careless  alike,  in  conversation. 
Of  censure,  or  of  approbation ; 
Who  freely  thinks,  and  freely  speaks. 
And  meets  the  wit  he  never  seeks ; 
Whose  reason  calm,  and  judgment  cool. 
Can  pity,  but  not  hate  a  fool; 
Who  can  a  hearty  praise  bestow. 
If  merit  sparkles  in  a  foe ; 
Who  bold  and  open,  firm  and  tree, 
Flatters  no  friends—^et  loves  them  too: 
Churchill  will  be  the  last  to  know 
His  is  the  portrait,  1  would  show. 


TffJE  TWO  RITBRIC  POSTS. 

A  DIALOGUE. 
Iw  Russel-street,  ensued  of  late 
Between'two  posts  a  strange  debate: 
—Two  posts— aye  posts— for  posts  can  speak, 
In  Latin,  Hebrew,  French  or  Greek, 

One  Rubric  thus  address'd  the  other: 
''  —A  noUe  situation,  brother. 
With  authors  lac'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Methinks  we  cut  a  taring  show. 
The  Dialogues  of  fomous  dead  *, 
You  know  how  much  they're  bought  and  read. 
Suppose  a^nin  we  raise  their  ghosts. 
And  make  them  chat  through  us  two  posts; 
A  thing^s  half  fiuihh'd  well  begun, 
So  take,  the  authors  as  they  ran. 
The  list  of  names  is  mighty  fine, 
You  look  down  this,  and  I  that  line. 
Here's  Pope  and  Swift,  and  Steele  and  Gay, 
And  Congreve,  in  the  modern  way. 
Whilst  you  have  those  I  caimot  speak. 
But  sound  most  wonderfoi  in  Greek. 
—A  dialogue— I  should  adore  it, 
With  such  a  show  of  names  before  it" 

"  Modern,  your  judgment  wanders  wid«/> 
The  ancient  Rubric  straight  replyM, 

^  By  lord  Lyttelton. 
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"  It  grieves  me  much,  indeed,  to  find 
We  never  can  be  of  a  mind, 
Before  one  door,  and  in  one  street. 
Neither  ourselves  nor  thoughts  can  meet, 
And  wc,  as  brother  oft  with  brother, 
Arc  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
Suppose  amongst  the  lettered  dead. 
Some  author  should  erect  his  h^d, 
And. starting  from  his  Rubric,  pop 
Directly  into  Davics*  shop, 
Turn  o'er  the  leaves,  and  look  about 
,  To  find  bis  own  opinions  oat; 
D'ye  think  one  author  out  of  ten 
Would  know  his  sentiments  agen  ? 
Thinking,  your  authors  differ  less  in» 
Than  in  their  manner  of  expressing, 
^is  style  which  makes  the  writer  known. 
The  mark  he  sets  upon  his  own. 
Let  Congreve  speak  as  Congrcye  writ. 
And  keep  the  ball  up  of  his  wit; 
Let  Swift  be  Swift,  nor  e»er  demean 
The  sense  and  humour  of  the  Dean. 
E'en  let  the  ancients  rest  in  peace. 
Nor  bring  good  folks  from  Rome  or  Greece. 

To  give  a  cause  for  past  transactions, 
'  They  never  dreamt  of  in  their  actions. 

I  can't  help  quibbling,  brother  post, 

Twere  better  we  should  lay  the  ghost, 

Sut  twere  a  task  of  real  merit 

Could  we  contrive  to  raise  their  spirit." 

"  Peace,  brother,  peace,  though  what  yoQ  sayj 

I  own  has  reason  in  its  way, 

On  dialogues  to  bear  so  hard. 

Is  playing  with  a  dangerous  card; 

Writers  of  rank  are  sacred  thing.s. 

And  crash  like  arbitrary  kings. 

Perhaps  your  sentiment  is  right, 

Heav'n  giunt  we  may  not  suffer  by't. 

For  should  friend  Davies  overhear, 

He'll  publish  ours  another  year." 


SONG. 
Though  Winter  its  desolate  train 

Of  frost  and  of  tempest  may  bring. 
Yet  "Flora  steps  forward  again. 

And  Nature  rejoices  in  Spring. 

Though  the  Sun  in  his  glories  decreast^ 
Of  his  beams  in  the  evening  is  shorn, 

Yet  he  rises  with  joy  from  the  east, 
And  repairs  them  again  in  the  mom. 

But  what  can  youtVs  sunshine  recall, 
Or  the  blossoms  of  beauty  restore? 

When  its  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall. 
It  dies,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 

The  spring-time  of  love  then  employ, 
Tis  a  lesson  that's  easy  ta  leam^ 

For  Cupid's  a  vagrant,  a  boy, 
And  his  uesAum  will  never  retam. 


jf  FAMIUAn  EPISTLE  TO  J.S.  ES^ 
Shall  1,  from  worldly  friends  estranged, 
SmbitterM  much,  biit^iotbing  chaog'd 


In  that  affection  firm  and  tnie, 
Which  gratitude  excites  to  you ; 
Shall  I  indulge  the  Muse,  or  stiffe 
This  meditation  of  a  trifle  ? 

But  you,  perhaps,  will  kindly  take 
The  iritle  fi>r  the  giver's  sake. 
Who  only  pays  his  grateful  mite. 
The  just  acknowledgment  of  rigfatt 
As  to  the  landloind  duly  sent 
A  pepper-corn  shall  pass  |br  rent. 
Yet  trifles  often  show  the  man. 
More  than  his  settled  life  ai^d  plan: 
These  are  the  starts  of  inclination; 
Those  the  mere  gloss  of  educaiioih 
Which  has  a  wond'rous  knack  at  turnioi^ 
A  blockhead  to  a  man  of  learning; 
And,  by  the  help  of  form  and  plaoe,  ' 
The  child  of  sin  to  babe  of  grace. 
Not  that  it  altecs  Nature  quite. 
And  sets  perverted  reason  right. 
But,  like  hypocrisy,  conceals 
The  very  passions  which  she  feds; 
And  claps  a  vizor  on  the  face. 
To  hide  us  from  the  world's  disgrace. 
Which,  as  the  first  appearance  strikes^ 
Approves  of  all  things,  or  dislikes. 
Like  the  fond  fool  with  eager  glee. 
Who  sold  his  all,  and  put  to  sea, 
Lur'd  by  the  c^lm  which  seemed  to  sleep 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  deep; 
Nor  dreamt  its  waves  could  proudly  rise^ 
And  toss  up  mountains  at  the  skies. 

Appearance  is  the  only  thing, 
A  king's  a  wretch,  a  wretch  a  king. 
Undress  them  both—You  king,  suppose 
For  once  you  wear  the  beggar's  dotbes; 
Clothes  that  will  take  in  every  air; 
—Bless  me!  they  fit  yon  to  a  hair. 
Now  you,  sir  Vagrant,  quickly  don 
The  robes  his  majesty  had  on. 
And  now,  O  world,  so  jvoud^rous  iris^ 
Who  see  with  such  discerning  eyes. 
Put  observation  to  the  stretch. 
Come— which  is  king,  and  which  Is  wretch? 

To  cheat  this  world,  the  hardett  task 
Is  to  be  constant  to  onr  mask. 
Externals  make  direct  impressions. 
And  masks  are  worn  by  all  professions. 
What  need  to  dwell  on  topics  stale? 
Of  parsons  drunk  with  wine  or  ale  ? 
Of  lawyers,  who  with  face  of  brua. 
For  learned  rhetoricians  pais? 
Of  scientific  doctors  big. 
Hid  in  the  pent-house  of  their  wig^ 
Whose  conversation  hardly  goes 
Beyond  half  words,  and  hums!  andoh's! 
Of  scholars,  of  superior  taste^ 
Who  cork  it  up  for  fear  of  watte. 
Nor  bring  one  bottle  from  their  sbdvefl. 
But  keep  it  always  for  themselves? 

Wretches  like  these,  my  soul  disdains^ 
And  doubts  their  hearts  as  well  as  bnimu 
Suppose  a  neighbour  dioald  desire 
To  light  a  candle  at  your  fire. 
Would  it  deprive  your  fiaaie  of  light. 
Because  another  profits  by>t? 

But  yonth  must  often  pay  its  cooff^ 
To  these  great  scholari,  by  report,    ' 
Who  live  oa  hoarded  reputarion. 
Which  dares  ^o  riique  of  oiuwtf ^liiWM 
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Ani  boMts  within  a  tton  of  knowledge, 

Svffieient,  bless  U9!  for  a  college. 

But  take  a  jMnidcnt  care,  no  doubt. 

That  no*  a  grain  shall  atraggta  out; 

And  are  of  wit  too  nice  and  fine, 

To  throw  their  pearl  and  gold  to  swine ; 

Aad  therefore,  to  prevent  deceit. 

Think  ererj  ma^  a  hog  they  meet. 
These  may  perhaps  as  sd^blars  shine. 

Who  hang  tbemselves  out  for  a  sign. 

What  agnifiea  a  lion's  skin, 

U  it  ooooeals  an  ass  within  ? 

If  thonht  a  lion,  prithee  roar; 

If  ass^ray  once,  and  stalk  no  more;  * 

In  words  as  wet]  as  looks  be  wise, 

Slence  is  folly  in  disguise; 

With  so  mneh  wisdom  bottled  up. 

Uncork,  and  give  your  friends  a  sup. 
What  need  yon  nothings  thus  to  save? 

Why  place  the  dial  in  the  grave? 

A  %  for  wit  and  reputation. 

Which  sneaks  from  all  communication. 
So  in  a  posit^wg,  cheek  by  jole, 

Utters  will  go  from  pole  to  pole. 
Which  nay  contain  a  wondYous  deal; 
But  then  they  travel  under  seal, 
And  though  tbey  bear  your  wit  about. 
Yet  who  shall  ever  find  it  out, 
Till  trusty  wax  foregoes  its  use. 
And  sets  imprisoned  meaning  loose  ? 

Yet  idle  folly  oaen  deems 
What  man  must  be  finom  what  he  seems; 
As  jf,  to  look  a  dwelling  o*er, 
YouM  go  no  fortber  than  the  door. 

Mark  ^oo  rodnd  parson,  iat  and  sleek. 
Who  preaches  only  once  a  week. 
Whom  claret,  sloth,  and  ven'son  join 
To  make  an  orthodox  divine; 
WhoK  holiness  receives  its  beauty 
From  income  lai^,  and  little  duty; 
Who  loves  the  pipe,  the  glass,  tbe  smock. 
And  keeps—*  curate  for  his  flock. 
Tbe  worid,  obsequious' to  his  nod, 
ShaU  hail  this  oily  man  of  Ood, 
While  the  poor  priest,  with  half  a  score 
Of  prattlii^  infonts  at  his  door, 
WImw  8obc|r  wishes  ne'er  regale 
Beyond  the  homely  jug  of  ale. 
Is  hardly  deem*d  companion  fit 
For  man  of  wealth,  or  man  of  wit, 
Thoo^  leamM  perhaps  and  wise  as  he 
Who  signs  with  staring  S.  T.  P. 
Aodfoll  of  sacerdotal  pride, 
lays  God  and  duty  both  aside. 

"  This  cnate,  say  you,  leam'd  and  wise! 
*'  Why  does  not  then  this  curate  rise  ?" 

TUs  curate  then,  at  forty-three, 
(Yean  which  become  a  curacy) 
At  no  great  mart  of  letters  bred. 
Had  strange  odd  notions  in  his  head. 
That  parts,  and  books,  and  application, 
Famished  all  means  of  education; 
And  that  a  pulpiteer  should  know 
More  than  his  gaping  flock  below; 
''bat  learning  was  not  got  with  pain. 
To  he  forgotten  all  again; 
That  Latin  words,  and  rumbling  Greek, 
However  chaiming  sounds  to  speak. 
Apt  or  unapt  in  each  quotation. 
Wen  inanlts  on  a  eoB^gati^o^ 


Who  could  not  understand  one  word 
Of  all  the  learned  stufi'they  heard; 
That  something  more  than  preaching  fine. 
Should  go  to  make  a  sound  divine; 
That  church  and  pray'r,  and  holy  Sunday, 
Were  no  excuse  for  sinful  Monday; 
That  pious  doctrine,  pious  life. 
Should  both  make  one,  as  man  and  wife. 

Thinking  in  this  unconimon  mode. 
So  out  of  ^1  the  priestly  road, 
What  man  alive  can  e^er  suppose. 
Who  marks  tbe  M'ay  Preferment  goefl» 
That  she  should  ever  find  her  way 
To  this  poor  cjiirate's  house  of  clay? 

Such  was  the  priest,  so  strangely  wise! 
He  cuuld  not  bow — how  should  he  rise? 
Learned  he  was,  and  deeply  read; 
—But  what  of  that?— -not  duly  bred. 
For  he  had  suck'd  no  gi*ammar  rules 
From  royal  founts,  or  public  schools. 
Nor  gain*d  a  single  com  of  knowledge 
From  that  vast  granary — a  college. 
A  granary,  which  food  supplies 
To  vermin  of  uncommon  size. 

A)re,  now  indeed  the  matter's  clear. 
There  is  a  mighty  errour  here.  ' 
A  public  school's  the  place  alone. 
Where  talents  may  be  duly  kiiowu* 
It  has,  no  doubt,  its  imperfections. 
But  then,  such  friendships!  such  connections! 
The  parent,  who  has  formed  his  plan, 
Aad  in  his  child  considered  man,  ' 

What  is  his  grand  and  golden  rule  ? 
"  Make  your  connections,  child,  at  schooL 
Mix  with  your  equals,  fly  inferiors. 
But  follow  closely  your  superiors; 
On  them  your  ev'ry  hope  depends. 
Be  prudent,  Tom,  get  useful  friends; 
And  therefore  like  a  spider  wait. 
And  spin  your  web  about  the  great* 
If  my  lord's  genius  wants  supplies. 
Why— .you  must  make  his  exercise. 
Let  the  young  marquis  take  your  place. 
And  bear  a  whipping  for  his  grace. 
Suppose  (such  things  may  happen  once) 
The  nobles  wits,  and  you  tbe  dunce. 
Improve  the  means  of  education^ 
And  learn  commodious  adulation. 
Your  master  scarcely  holds  it  sin. 
He  chucks  bis  lordship  on  the  chin. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke, 
Beyond  a  pat,  the  school-boy  duke. 
The  pastor  there,  of  ^—  what*s  the  place? 
With  smiles  eternal  in  his  face. 
With  dimpling  cheek,  and  snowy  hand, 
That  shames  tbe  whiteness  of  bis  band; 
Whose  mincing  dialect  aboundA 
[n  hums  and  hahs,  and  half-form'd  sounds; 
Who0e  elocution,  fine  and  chaste. 
Lays  bis  conanainds  with  judgment  tmti; 
Aiid  lest  the  company  should  hear. 
Whispers  his  nothings  in  your  ear; 
Think  you  'twas  zeal,  or  virtue's  care 
That  pUced  the  smirking  doctor  there? 
No— twas  connections  form'd  at  school 
With  some  rich  wit,  or  noble  fool, 
Obsequious  flattery,  and  attendance, 
*  A  wilful,  usefol,  base  dependance; 
A  supple  bowing  of  the  knees 
To  any  bnnmn  god  yoa  pleast* 
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(For  tn&e  good-breeding's  so  polite, 
T would  call  the  very  devil  white)     ■ 
Twas  watching  others'  shifting  will. 
And  veering  to  and  fro  with  skill: 
These  were  the  means  that  made  him  rise. 
Mind  your  connections,  and  be  wise." 

Metiiinks  I  hear  son  Tom  reply, 
•*  Til  be  a  bishop  by  and  by." 

Connections  at  a  public  school 
Will  often  serve  a  wealthy  fool, 
By  leodifig  him  a  lettered  knave 
To  bring  him  credit,  or  to  save; 
And  knavery  gets  a  profit  real, 
By  giving  parts  and  worth  ideal. 
The  child  that  marks  this  slavish  plan. 
Will  make  his  foituue  when  a  man. 
While  honest  wit's  ingenuous  merit 
Enjoys  his  pittance,  and  his  spirit. 
The  strength  of  public  education 
Is  quick'ning  parts  by  emulation  j 
And  emulation  will  create 
In  narrow  minds  a  jealous  state, 
Which  stifled  for  a  course  of  years. 
From  want  of  skill  or  mutual  fears, 
Breaks  out  in  manhood  with  a  zeal. 
Which  none  but  rival  wits  can  feel. 
For  when  good  people  wits  commence, 
They  lose  all  other  kind  of  sense  ; 
(The  maxim  makes  you  smile,  I  see, 
Betort  it  when  you  please  on  me;) 
One  writer  always  hates  another. 
As  emperors  would  kill  a  brother. 
Or  empress  queen  to  rule  alone, 
Pluck  down  a  husband  (rom  the  throne. 
When  tir*d  of  friendship  and  alliance. 

Each  side  springs  forward  to  defiance. 

Inveterate  hate  and  resolution. 

Faggot  and  fire  and  persecution. 

Is  all  their  aim,  and  all  their  cry. 

Though  neither  side  can  tell  you  why. 

To  it  they  run  like  valiant  men.  . 

And  slash  about  them  with  their  pen. 
What  inkshed  springs  from  altercation! 

What  loppings  off  of  reputation! 

You  might  as  soon  hush  stormy  weather, 

And  bring  the  nrrth  and  south  together. 

As  reconcile  your  lettered  foes. 

Who  come  to  all  things  but  dry  blows. 
Your  desperate  lovers  wan  and  pale, 

As  needy  culprits  in  a  jail, 

Who  muse  and  doat,  and  pine,  and  die, 

Scorch'd  by  the  lightening  of  an  eye, 

(For  ladies*  eyes,  with  fotal  stroke. 

Will  blast  the  veriest  heart  of  oak) 

Will  wrangle,  bicker,  and  complain, 

Merely  to  make  it  up  again. 

Though  swain  look  glum,  and  miss  look  fiery, 

'TIS  nothing  but  amantium  ira;. 

And  all  the  progress  purely  this — 

A  frown,  a  pout,  a  tear,  a  kiss. 

Thus  love  and  quarrels  (April  weather) 

Like  vinegar  and  oil  together. 

Join  in  an  easy  mingled  strife, 

To  make  the  sallad  up  of  life. 

love  settles  best  from  altercation. 

As  liquors  after  fermentation. 

In  a  stage-coach,  with  lumber  cramm'd. 

Between  two  bulky  bodies  jarom'd. 

Did  you  ne'er  writhe  yourself  about. 

To  find  the  seat  aad  cuabkNi  put  ? 


How  disagreeably  you  sit. 

With  b»m  awry,  and  place  nnfit, 

Till  some  kind  jolt  o*er  ill-pavM  town. 

Shall  we<lge  you  close,  and  nail  you  down. 

So  fares  it  with  your  f  jtidling  dctlts. 

And  all  lo?e*s  quarrels  are  but  jolts. 

When  tiffs  arise,  and  words  of  strife 
Turn  one  to  two  in  nvan  and  wife, 
( For  that^s  a  matrimonial  course 
Which  yoke-mates  must  go  through  pcrfbrc*> 
And  ev'ry  nmrried  man  is  certain 
T*  attend  the  lecture  catPd  the  curtain} 
Though  not  another  word  is  said, 
When  once  the  couple  are  in  bed : 
There  things  their  proper  channel  keep, 
(They  make  it  up,  and  go  to  sleep) 
These  fallings  in  and  fallings  out. 
Sometimes  with  cause,  but  most  without,  * 
Are  but  the  common  noodes  of  strife. 
Which  oil  the  springs  of  married  life. 
Where  sameness  would  create  the  spleen. 
For  ever  stupidly  serene. 

Observe  yon  downy-bed— to  make  it. 
You  toss  the  feathers  up  and  shake,  it 
So  fondness  springs  from  words  and  i 
As  beds  lie  smoothest  after  shuffling. 

But  authors'  wranglings  will  create 
The  very  qui  ntessence  of  hate ; 
Peace  is  a  fruitless  vain  endeavour. 
Sworn  foes  for  once,  they're  foes  for  ever. 

—Oh !  had  it  plcas'd  my  wiser  betters 
That  1  had  never  tasted  letters. 
Then  no  Parnassian  ma^^gots  bred. 
Like  fancies  in  a  madman's  head. 
No  graspings  at  an  idle  name. 
No  childish  ho])e  of  future  fame. 
No  impotence  of  wit  had  ta'en 
Possession  of  my  muse-struck  brain. 
Or  had  my  birth,  with  fortune  fit, 
Vamish'd  the  dunce,  or  made  the  wit; 
1  had  not  held  a  shameful  place, 
Kor  letters  paid  me  with  disgrace. 
~0 !  for  a  pittance  of  my  own. 
That  I  might  live  unsought,  unknown! 
Retir'd  from  all  this  pedant  ctrifb. 
Far  from  the  cares  of  bustling  life; 
Far  from  the  wits,  the  fools,  the  great. 
And  aU  the  litUe  world  I  hate. 


THE  MILKMAID. 

Whok'br  for  pleasure  plans  a  scheme, 

Will  find  it  vanish  like  a  dream. 

Affording  nothing  sound  or  real. 

Where  happiness  is  all  ideal; 

In  grief,  in  joy,  or  either  state. 

Fancy  will  always  antedate. 

And  when  the  thoughts  on  evil  pore, 

Anticipation  makes  it  more. 

Thus  while  the  mind  the/kterv  aeea» 

It  cancels  all  its  preMRf  cue. 

Is  pleasure's  scheme  the  point  in  Tiew; 
How  eageriy  we  all  purme  t 

Well— Tuesday  is  th'  appointed  day; 
How  slowly  wean  the  time  away ! 
How  dull  the  intarval  befewean. 
How  darken'd  o'er  with  doada  of  fpleen. 
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Did  not  the  mind  unlock  her  treasarp, 

And  ikncy  feed  on  promiu'd  pleasure. 
Delia  sunreys,  with  corioiu  eyes. 

The doods  collected  ia  the  ifciet; 

Wiibe*  ao  ttorai  may  rend  the  air. 

And  Tteiday  may  be  dry  aod  lair; 
Aad  I  took  round,  my  boys,  and  prey, 
Tbst  Tuesday  may  be  holiday. 
Thiap  duly  lettled— what  remains  ? 
Lo!  Tiwsday  comes— alas!  it  rains; 
And  sll  oar  visionary  schemes 
UsTe  died  away,  like  golden  dreams. 
Once  on  a  time,  a  rustic  dame,    ' 
(No  rastter  for  tlie  lady*s  name) 
Wiapt  up  in  deep  imagination, 
Isdulg'd  her  plea&ing  contemplation  ; 
While  on  a  bench  she  took  her  seat, 
Asd  plsc'd  the  milk-pail  at  her  feet, 
OA  io  her  hand  she  chink'd  the  pence. 
The  profits  which  arose  frum  thence ; 
While  fond  ideas  fill'd  her  biiMn, 
Of  layiags  up,  and  momtnms  gain. 
Till  erery  penny  which  she  told, 
Ovaiire  Fancy  tnm'd  to  gold; 
And  retsontng  thus  flrom  computation. 
She  spoke  aloud  her  meditation. 

"  Please  Heav'n  but  to  preserve  my  health, 
No  doi^  I  shall  have  store  of  wealth; 
It  moit  of  consequence  ensue 
I  shall  have  store  of  lovers  too. 
Oh!  how  I'll  break  their  stubborn  hearts. 
With  all  the  pride  of  fennle  arts. 
What  mitors  then  wiU  kneel  before  me! 
I^>nli,  earls,  and  viscounts  shall  adore  me, 
Whoi  in  my  gilded  coach  I  ride, 
My  Uf  at  his  bnUup't  side, 
Hov  will  I  laugh  at  all  I  meet 
<^^iatt*ring in  pattens  down  the  street! 
And  liobbin  then  PIl  mind  no  more. 
However  1  lov'd  him  heretofore; 
Or,  if  be  talks  of  plighted  truth, 
1  vill  not  hear  the  simple  youth, 
B«t  riie  indignant  from  my  seat, 
And  spom  the  lubber  from  myieet.*' 

Action,  alas!  the  speaker's  grace, 
Ne'er  came  in  more  improper  place. 
For  in  the  tossing  forth  her  shoe. 
What  fimcied  bliss  the  maid  overthrew! 
While  down  at  once,  with  hideous  foil, 
Came  lovera,  wealth,  and  milk,  and  all. 

Thai  fency  ever  Iovcr  to  roam, 
To  bring  the  gay  materials  home ; 
Ima^ioation  forms  the  dream, 
Aod  accident  destroys  the  scheme. 


A  FAMIUAR  EPISTLE, 

ntOH   THS     REV.    MR.    HANBURY'S    HORSB,   Tft 
TU£  REV.  MR.  SCOT. 

AnoneiT  3rou  bipeds,  reputation 
Depends  on  rank  and  situation; 
And  men  increase  in  feme  and  worth. 
Not  from  their  merits,  bat  their  birth. 
Thos  be  is  bom  to  live  obscure. 
Who  has  the  sin  of  being  poor; 
While  wealthy  Dullness  lolls  at  ease, 
And  is«-«a  witty  as  you  please. 


— "  What  did  bis  lordship  say  ?-.0!  fine! 

The  very  thing!  bravo!  divine!" 

And  then  *tis  buzz'd  from  route  to  route. 

While  ladies  whisper  it  about, 

"  Well,  I  protest,  a  charming  hit! 

His  lordship  has  a  deal  of  wit: 

How  elegant  that  double  sense! 

f^rdigiout!  vaiidyjine!  immerue."* 

When  all  my  lord  has  said  or  done. 

Was  but  the  letting  oif  a  pun. 

Mark  the  fat  cit,  whose  good  round  sum. 
Amounts  at  least  to'  half  a  plumb; 
Whose  chariot  whirls  him  up  and  down 
Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town; 
For  thither  sober  folks  repair. 
To  take  the  dust,  which  they  call  air. 
Dull  Folly  (not  the  wanton  wild 
Imagination's  younger  child) 
Has  taken  lodgings  in  his  face. 
As  finding  that  a  vacant  place. 
And  peeping  from  his  windows,  tells 
To  all  beholders,  where  she  dwells. 
Yet  once  ^  week,  this  purse-proud  qtt 
Shall  ape  the  sallies  of  a  wit, 
And  after  ev*ry  Sunday's  dinner. 
To  priestly  saint,  or  city  sinner. 
Shall  tell  the  story  o'er  and  o*er, 
H'has  told  a  thousand  times  be  ore: 
Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal. 
Talk  the  game  o*er  between  the  deal. 

Mark !  how  the  fools  and  knaves  admire 
And  chuckle  with  their  Sunday  'squire: 
While  he  looks  pleased  at  every  guest. 
And  laughs  much  louder  than  the  rest ; 
And  cackling  with  incessant  grin. 
Triples  the  double  of  his  chin. 

Birth,  rank,  and  wealth,  have  wond'rous  skill ; 
Make  wits  and  statesmen  when  they  will; 
While  Genius  holds  no  estimation. 
From  luckless  want  of  situation ; 
And,  if  through  clouded  scenes  of  life. 
He  takes  dame  Poverty  to  wife, 
Howe'er  he  work  and  tease  his  braini 
His  pound  of  wit  scarce  weighs  a  grain  ; 
While  with  his  lordship  it'  abounds. 
And  one  light  grain  swells  out  to*pounds. 

Receive,  good  sir,  with  aspect  kind, 
This  wanton  gallop  of  the  mind; 
But  since  ail  things  increase  in  worth, 
Proportiun'd  to  their  rank  and  birth ; 
Lest  you  should  think  the  letter  base. 
While  I  supply  the  poet*s  place, 
I'll  tell  you  hence  and  what  I  an^ 
My  breed,  my  blood,  my  sire,  my  dam. 

My -sire  was  Pindar's  £agle,  son 
Of  Pegasus  of  Helicon; 
My  dam,  the  Hippogryph,  which  wbirlM 
Astolpho  to  thf^  lunar  world. 
Both  high-bred  things  of  mettled  blood. 
The  best  in  all  Apullo^s  stud. 

Now  critics  here  would  bid  me  speak 
The  old  horse  language,  that  is,  Greek; 
For  Homer  made  us  talk,  you  know. 
Almost  three  thousand  years  agO; 
And  men  of  taste  and  judgment  fine. 
Allow  the  passage  is  divine. 
They  were  fine  mettled  things  indeed. 
And  of  peculiar  strength  and  breed. 
What  leaps  they  took,  how  far  and  wide ! 
—They'd  take  a  country  at  a  stride. 
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How  great  each  leap,  Longinus  knew, 
Who  from  dimensions  ta*en  of  tw<l, 
Affirms,  with  equal  ardour  whirl'd, 
A  third,  good  lord !  would  clear  the  world. 

But  till  some  learacsd  wight  shall  show 
If  accents  must  be  us'd,  or  no, 
A  doubt,  which  puzzles  all  the  wise 
Of  giant  and  of  pigmy  size, 
Who  waste  their  time,  and  fancies  vex 
With  asper,  lenis,  circumflex. 
And  talk  of  mark  and  punctuation, 
A>  twere  a  matter  of  salvation; 
For  when  your  pigmies  take  the  pen 
They  fancy  they  grow  up  to  men. 
And  think  they  keep  the  world  in  awe 
By  brandishing  a  very  straw; 
Till  they  have  clear'd  this  weighty  doubt. 
Which  they'll  be  centuries  about. 
As  a  plain  nag,  in  homely  phrase, 
TU  use  the  language  of  our  days; 
And,  for  this  first  and  only  time. 
Just  make  a  trot  in  «asy  rhyme. 

Nor  let  it  shock  your  thought  or  sight. 
That  thus  a  quadruped  should  write; 
Read  but  the  papers,  and  you'll  see 
More  prodigies  of  wit  than  me ; 
Grown  men  and  sparrows  taught  to  dance. 
By  monsieur  Passerat  from  France; 
The  teamed  dog,  the  learned  mare. 
The  learned  bird,  the  learned  hare; 
And  all  are  fashionable  too. 
And  play  at  cards  as  well  as  you. 

Of  paper,  pen,  and  ink  possessed. 
With  faculties  of  writing  blest. 
Why  should  not  I  then,  Hownnyhwm  bred 
(A  word  that  must  be  seen,  not  said) 
Rid  you  of  all  that  anxious  car;, 
Which  good  folks  feel  for  good  and  fair. 
And  which  your  looks  betrayed  indeed. 
To  more  discerning  eyes  of  steed ; 
When  in  the  shape  of  useful  hack, 
I  bore  a  poet  on  my  back  ? 

Know,  safely  rode  my  master^s  bride. 
The  bard  before  her  for  my  guide. 
Yet  think  not,  sir,  his  awkward  care 
Ensured  protection  to  the  fair. 
Ko— conscious  of  the  prize  I  bore, 
My  wa3rward  footsteps  slipt  no  more* 
For  though  1  scorn  the  poet's  skill,     ' 
My  mistress  guides  me  where  she  will. 

Abstract  in  wond'rous  speculation, 
liOst  in  laborious  meditation. 
As  whether  'twould  promote  sublime 
If  silver  couid  be  pair'd  in  rhyme; 
Or,  as  the  word  of  sweeter  tune, 
^  Month  might  be  cliiik'd  instead  of  moon  t 
No  wonder  poets  hardly  know . 
Or  what  they  dp,  or  where  they  go. 
Whether  they  ride  or  walk  tfa||^treet. 
Their  heads  are  always  on  tb^^r  feet; 
They  now  and  then  may  get  Astride 
Th'  idral  Pegr  sos,  and  ride 
Prodigious  journeys  round  a  rootu, 
M  hoys  ride  cock-horse  on  a  broom. 

Whether  Acrostics  tease  the  brain, 
Which  goes  a  hunting  words  in  vain, 
(  For  words  most  eapUalhf  sin. 
Unless  iheir  letters  right  begin.) 
3itice  how  to  man  or  woman's  name, 
Could  you  or  I  acrostic  frame. 


Or  make  the  staring  letters  join« 

To  fbrm  the  word,  that  tcUs  us  thine. 

Unless  we'ad  right  initials  got, 

S,  C,  O,  T,  and  so  made  Scot? 

Or  whether  Rebus,  Riddle's  brother, 

(Both  which  had  Dullness  for  their  mother) 

Employ  the  gentle  poets  care, 

To<;eld>rate  some  town  or  &ir. 

Which  all  ad  libitum  he  slits 

For  you  to  pick  it  up  by  bits. 

Which  bits  together  plac'd,  will  finuM 

Some  city's  or  some  lady's  name; 

As  when  a  worm  js  cut  in  twain. 

It  joins  and  is  a  worm  again ; 

When  thoughts  so  weighty,  so  intense. 

Above  the  reach  of  common  sense. 

Distract  and  twirl  the  mind  about. 

Which  fkin  would  hammer  something  oat;- 

A  kind  discharge  relie\'es  the  mind. 

As  folks  are  eas'd  by  breaking  wind; 

Whatever  whims  or  maggots  bred 

Take  place  of  sense  in  poet's  head. 

They  fix  themselves  without  control. 

Where'er  its  seat  is  on  the  soul. 

Then,  like  your  heathen  idols,  we 

Have  eyes  indeed,  but  cannot  see. 

(We,  for  I  take  the  poet's  part, 

And  for  my  blood,  am  bard  at  heart) 

For  in  reflection  deep  immerst. 

The  man  muse-bitten  and  be-verst. 

Neglectful  of  externals  all. 

Will  run  his  head  against  a  waI1» 

Walk  through  a  river  as  it  flows, 

Nor  see  the  bridge  before  his  nose. 

Are  things  like  these  equestrians  fit 
To  mount  the  back  of  mettled  tit? 
Are — but  farewel,  fbr  here  comes  Bob, 
And  I  must  serve  sonse  hackney  job; 
Fetch  letters,  or,  for  recreation. 
Transport  the  bard  to  our  plantation. 

Robert  joins  compts  with  Bumham  Blaok, 
Your  humble  servant,  Hanbury^s-hack. 


TH^  NEW'RIFER  BEAD, 

A  TALE. 

ATTBMPTBD  IV  THE  MANNER  OF  MR.  C.  DKKIS. 

INSCRIBED  TO  JOHN  WILKES,  ESQ. 

Labitur  &  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  armm.    Hor. 

Dear  Wilkes,  whose  lively  social  wit 

Disdains  the  prudish  affectation 
Of  gloomy  folks,  who  love  to  sit 

As  doctors  should  at  consultation^ 
Permit  me,  in  familiar  strain. 

To  steal  you  from  the  idle  hour 
Of  combating  the  northern  thane, 

ADd  all  his  puppet  tools  of  pow^. 

Shame  to  the  wretch,  if  sense  of  shame 

Can  ever  touch  the  miscreanfft  breast^ 
Who  dead  to  virtue  as  to  fiime, 

(A  monster  whom  the  gods  detest) 
Turns  traitor  to  himself,  to  court 

Or  minister  or  moiiarch*B  smile; 
J  And  dares,  in  insolence  of  sport. 

Invade  the  charter  of  owr  isle. 
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Itat  why  ihoald  I,  who  only  strire 

By  telling  of  mn  easy  tale. 
To  keep  attention  half  alive 

'Gainit  Bolgolam  and  Flimnap  Tail  ? 
For  whetber  England  be  the  name, 

(Name  which  we're  taught  no  more  to  prize) 
Or  Britain,  it  it  all  the  same. 

The  Lilliputian  ftatesmen  rise 

To  malice  of  gigantic  size. 
let  them  enjoy  their  warmth  a  while, 
Truth  ihall  regard  them  with  a  smile. 
While  you,  like  Gulliver,  in  sport 
Pisa  out  the  fire,  and  save  the  court 
But  to  return — ^The  tale  is  oldj 

Indecent,  truly  none  of  mine-^ 
What  BeroaMus  gravely  told; 

I  read  it  in  that  sound  divine. 
And  for  indecency,  you  know 

He  had  a  &shionii>le  torn. 
As  prim  observers  cleariy  show 

In  t»  other  parson,  doctor  Sterne. 
Yet  Pope  denies  it  all  defence, 
AadW^alls  it,  bless  us!  want  of  sense. 
BiA  e'en  the  deceni  Pope  can  write 

Of  bottles,  corks,  and  maiden  sighs, 
Of  charming  beauties  less  in  sight, 

Of  the  more  secret  precious  hair', 
*  And  something  else  of  little  size, 

You  know  where  *.»» 
If  such  authorities  prevail. 

To  varnish  a*er  this  petty  sin, 
I  plead  a  pardon  for  my  tale. 

And  having  hemm'd  and  cough*d — begin. 

A  Genhia  (one  of  those  I  mean. 

We  read  of  in  tb*  Arabian  Nights; 
Kot  nich  as  every  day  are  seen 

At  Bob*s  or  Arthur's,  whilom  White's; 
For  howsoe'er  you  change  the  name, 
The  clubs  and  meetings  are  the  same ; 
Nor  those  prodigious  learned  folks. 
Your  haberdashers  of  stale  jokes, 
Who  dress  them  up  so  neat  and  clean 
For  newspaper  or  magazine; 
But  one  that  could  play  wond'rous  tricks,  ^ 

Changing  the  very  cotti:ise  of  Nature, 
Kot  Asmodens  On  two  sticks 

Or  sage  Urganda  could  do  greater.) 
Once  on  a  time  incog  came  down 

From  his  equivocal  dominions. 
And  travell'd  o'er  a  country  town 

To  try  folks'  tempers  and  opinions. 
Wh«n  to  accomplish  his  intent 

(For  had  the  cobbler  known  the  king. 

Lord !  it  would  quite  have  spoil'd  the  thing) 
In  strange  disguise  he  slily  went 
And  stomp'd  along  the  high-way  track. 
With  greasy  knapsack  at  his  back ; 
And  now  the  night  wa&  pitchy  dark. 
Without  one  starts  indulgent  spark. 
Whether  he  wanted  sleep  or  not. 

Is  of  no  consequence  to  tell ; 
A  bed  and  lodging  must  be  got, 

For  geninses  live  always  weU. 
At  the  best  bouse  in  all  the  town, 

(It  was  the  attorney's  you  may  swear) 
He  knock'd  as  he'd  have  beat  it  down. 

Knock  as  you  would,  no  entrance  there. 

<  Bape  of  the  Lock.       >  Pope's  Letters. 


Bat  from  the  window  cried  the  dame, 
"  Go,  sirrah,  ga  from  whence  you  canie. 
Here,  Nell,  John,  Thomas,  see  who  knocks, 
Fellow,  ru  put  you  in  the  stocks." 
"  Be  Gentle,  ma'm,"  the  Genius  cried; 

**  Have  mercy  on  the  wand'ring  poor. 
Who  knows  not  where  his  head  to  hide. 

And  asks  a  pittance  at  your  door. 
A  mug  of  beer,  a  crust  of  bread- 
Have  pity  on  the  houseless  head; 

Your  husband  keeps  a  lordly  table, 
I  ask  but  for  the  offal  crumbs. 

And  for  a  lodging — bam  or  stable 
Will  shroud  me  till  the  morning  comes." 

'Txras  all  in  vain ;  she  rang  the  bell. 
The  servants  trembFd  at  the  knell; 
Down  flew  the  maids  to  tell  the  men, 
To  drive  the  vagrant  back  agen. 

He  trudg'd  away  in  angry  mind, 
And  thought  but  cheaply  of  mankind. 

Till  through  a  casement's  dingy  pane, 
A  rush-light's  melancholy  ray, 

Bad  him  e'en  try  his  luck  again; 
Perhaps  beneath  a  house  of  clay 
A  wand'ring  passenger  might  find» 
A  better  friend  to  human  kind. 
And  far  more  hospitable  fisre. 
Though  not  so  costly,  nice,  or  rare^ 
As  smokes  upon  the  silver  plate 
Of  the  luxurious  pamper'd  great.     • 

So  to  this  cot  of  homely  thatch. 
In  the  same  plight  the  Genius  came: 

Down  comes  the  dame,  lifts  up  the  latch ; 
"What  want  ye,  w?" 

"  God  save  you,  dame." 
And  so  he  told  the  piteous  tale, 
Which  you  have  heard  him  tell  before; 
Your  patience  and  my  own  would  fail 

Were  I  to  ttfll  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
SufHce  it,  that  my  goody's  care 
Brought  forth  her  best,  though  simple  fare. 

And  from  the  conier-cupi>oard's  hoard. 
Her  stranger  guest  the  more  to  x>lease. 

Bespread  her  hospitable  hoard 
With  what  she  had — 'twas  bread  and  cheese. 

"  VTis  honest  though  but  homely  cheer; 

Much  good  may't  do  ye,  eat  your  fill, 
WouM  1  could  treat  y<m  with  strong  beer. 

But  for  the  octfon  take  the  \n^1I, 
You  sec  my  cot  is  clean,  though  ismaU, 

Pray  Heav'n  increase  my  slender  stock! 
You're  welcome,  fr'.end,  you  see  my  aU ; 

And  for  your  bed,  sir,  there's  a  flock." 
No  matter  what  was  after  said, 
He  eat  and  drank  and  went  to  bed. 

And  now  the  cock  his  mattins  sung, 

(Howe'er  such  siiuing's  light  estcem'd, 
'T  is  precious  in  the  Muses'  tongue. 

When  sung,  rhymes  better  than  he  scream'd;) 
The  dame  and  pedlar  both  arose. 

At  early  dawn  of  ri-ing  day. 
She  for  her  work  of  foldhig  clothes, 

And  he  to  travel  on  his  way; 
But  much  lie  thought  himself  to  blame» 

If,  as  in  duty  surety  bound, 
He  did  not  thank  the  .careful  dame 

For  the  reception  he  had  found. 
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<<  Hoitess/V  quoth  be,  '<  before  |  go, 

I  thank  you  for  your  beacty  fare; 
Wouid  it  weie  in  my  pow'r  to  p^y 
My  gratitude  a  better  way; 
But  money  now  runs  very  low. 

And  I  have  not  a  doit  to  spare; 
But  if  you'll  take  ibis  piece  of  stuff— ** 

— <*  No,"  quoth  the  dame, "  I'm  poor  as  you. 
Your  kindisst  wishes  are  enough. 

You're  welcome,  friend,  £Eirewel — Adieu.** 
f*  Bui  first,"  reply'd  the  wand'riog  guest, 

*'  For  bed  and  board  and  homely  dish* 
May  all  things  turn  out  for  the  best. 

So  take  my  blessing  and  my  wish : 
May  what  you  first  beghi  to  do, 

Create  such  profit  and  delight. 
That  you  may  do  it  all  day  through, 

Nor  finish  till  the  depth  of  night.*' 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  shut  the  door, 
Tom'd  to  her  work;  and  thought  no  more. 
And  now  the  napkin,  which  was  spread 
To  treat  her  guest  with  good  brown  bread* 
She  folded  up  with  nicest  care; 
When  lo !  another  napkin  there! 
And  every  folding  did  beget 
Another  and  another  jret. 
She  folds  a  ahift-Jiy  atiange  increase. 
The  remnant  swells  into  a  piece. 
Her  caps,  her  laces,  all  Che  same. 

Till  such  a  quantity  of  linen, 

Fh>m  such  a  very  small  beginning, 
Flow'd  in  at  once  upon  the  dame. 
Who  wonder'd  how  the  deuce  it  came. 

That  with  the  drap'ry  she  had  got 

Within  her  little  shabby  out. 
She  might  for  all  the  town  provide. 
And  break  both  York-street  and  Cheapiide. 

It  happen'd  that  th*  attorney's  wife. 
Who,  to  be  sure,  took  much  upon  her, 

As  being  one  in  higher  life, 

Who  did  tbe  parish  mighty  honour, 

3ent  for  the  dame,  who,  poor  and  willing. 
Would  take  a  job  of  charing  work. 
And  sweat  and  toil  like  any  Turk, 

To  earn  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

She  could  not  come,  not  she  indeed ! 
She  thank'd  her  much,  but  had  no  need. 

Good  news  will  fly  as  well  as  bad. 

So  out  this  wond'rous  story  came. 

About  the  pedlar  and  tbe  dame, 
Which  made  th'  attorney's  wife  so  mad. 

That  she  resoly'd  at  any  rate, 
/Spite  of  her  pride  and  lady  airs. 

To  get  the  pedlar  t£te4-t£te, 
An<l  make  up  all  the  past  aflkirs: 

And  though  she  wish'd  him  at  the  dtril. 
When  he  oame  there  the  night  before, 

Determin'd  to  be  monstrous  civil. 
And  drop  her  curtsie  at  the  door. 

Now  all  was  racket,  noise  and  pother, 
Nell  running  one  way,  John  another, 
And  Tom  was  on  the  coach-horse  sent. 
To  learn  which  way  the  pedlar  went. 

Thomas  retum'd; — the  pedlar  brougl^ 
— ^What  could  my  dainty  madam  say. 

Forgot  behaving  as  she  ought. 
And  driving  honest  fo^u  away  ? 


"  Upon  my  word,  it  shocks  me  ttmch, 

—But  there's  such  thieving  here  of  lat»« 
Not  that  I  dream'd  that  you  were  such. 

When  yon  came  knocking  at  my  gale^ 
I  must  confess  myself  to  blame, 

And  Pm  afraid  you  lately  met 
Sad  treatment  with  that  homely  dame, 

Who  lives  on  what  her  hands  can  get 
Walk  in  with  me  at  least  to  night. 
And  let  us  set  all  matters  right, 
1  know  my  duty,  and  indeed 
Would  help  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 

Take  such  refreshment  as  you  find, 
I'm  sore  I  mean  it  for  the  b^t. 

And  give  it  with  a  willing  mind 
To  such  a  grave  an4  sober  guest 

So  in  they  came,  and  for  his  pickiQg, 

Behold  the  table  covers  spread. 

Instead  of  Goody's  cheese  and  bread, 
With  Ur^,  an<)  fish,  and  flesh,  and  chicken. 

And  to  appear  in  greater  state, 
The  knives  ai|d  forks  with  silver  handles, 

The  candlesticks  of  bright  (French)  plate 
To  hold  her  best  mould  (tallow)  candles. 

Were  all  brought  forth  to  be  displayM, 

In  female  housewifry  parade. 
And  more  the  pedlar  to  regale. 

And  make  the  wond*rous  man  her  friend. 
Decanters  foam'd  of  mantling  ale, 

And  port  and  claret  without  end ; 
They  hobb'd  and  nobb'd,  and  smiPd  and  langhM, 
Touch'd  glasses,  nam'd  their  toasts,  and  qusJPd; 

Talk'd  over  every  friend  and  foe. 
Till  eating,  drinking,  talking  past. 
The  kind  house-clock  struck  twelve  ftt  last, 

When  wishing  madam  bon  repog. 
The  pedlar  pleaded  weary  head. 
Made  his  low  bow,  and  went  to  be(|. 

Wishing  him  then  at  perfect  ease, 
A  good  soft  bed,  a  good  sound  sleep: 

Now  gentle  reader,  if  you  please, 
We'll  at  the  lady  take  a  peep^ 

She  couU  not  rest,  but  tum'd  and  toss'd. 
While  Fancy  whisper*d  in  her  brain. 

That  what  her  indiscretion  lost. 
Her  art  and  cunning  might  regain. 

Such  linen  to  so  poor  p,  dame! 
For  such  coarse  fare!  pcrplex'd  her  head; 

Why  might  not  she  expect  tbe  same. 
So  courteous,  civil,  and  well-bred? 

And  now  she  rpckon'd  up  her  store 
Of  cambrics,  Hollands,  muslins,  lawns. 
Free  gifts,  and  purchases,  and  pawns, 

Resolv'd  to  multiply  them  more. 
Till  she  had  got  a  stock  of  linen. 
Fit  for  a  dowager  to  sin  in. 

The  morning  came,  when  up  she  g^  * 
Most  ceremoniously  inclin'd 

To  wind  up  her  sagacious  plot. 
With  all  that  civil  stuff  we  find 

'Mongst  those  who  talk  a  wond'rous  deal 

Of  what  they  neither  mean  nor  feet 


"  How  shall  1,  ma>m,"  reply'd  the  guest, 
"  Make  yon  a  suitable  return 
For  your  attention  and  ooncem, 

And  such  civilities  expiest 
To  oue,  who  must  be  still  in  debt    , 
For  all  the  kindness  he  has  n»f 
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For  tiiif  foar  ^iitinrtainiiKiit*^  sake. 
If  aqgiit  of  good  my  wish  cbd  do, 

May  what  yon  6fst  thall  undertake, 
iMt  without  ceaang  all  day  through." 

Madam,  who  kindly  understood 
His  vish  efiectoally  good. 
Straight  dropp'd  a  curtdie  wood'ious  low. 
For  much  she  wanted  him  to  go, 
Tliat  she  might  look  up  alt  her  store. 
And  turn  it  into  thousands  more. 
Now  all  the  maids  were  sent  to  look 
lo  CYery  cnuiny,  hole  and  nook, 
Fore»ery  rag  which  they  could  find 
Of  aoy  size,  or  any  kind, 
Dnw'rs  hoxes,  closets,  chests  and  cases 
Woe  all  onlockVl  at  onoe  to  get 
Her  point,  her  gauze,  her  Prussia-net, 
Vith  fifty  names  of  fiEy  kinds, 
Which  suit  variety  of  minds. 

How  shall  I  now  my  tale  pursue. 
So  passiqg  stiaqge,  so  passing  true } 
When  every  hit  from  erery  hoard,- 
Was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  hoard. 

Lest  some  more  urgent  obligation 
Might  interrupt  her  pleasing  toil. 

And  marring  half  her  application. 
The  promisM  hopes  of  profit  spoil. 

Before  she  fokia  a  single  rag. 

Or  takes  a  cap  from  board  or  hag. 
That  nothing  might  her  work  prevent, 

(For  she  was  now  resolv'd  to  labour, 
With  earnest  hope  and  full  intent 

To  get  the  better  of  her  neighbour) 
Into  the  garden  she  would  go 

To  do  that  neoeasary  thing. 
Which  must  by  all  he  done,  you  know. 
By  rich  and  poor,  and  high  and  low. 

By  male  and  finnale,  queen  and  king; 
She  little  dream'd  a  comoMm  action, 

Practised  as  duly  as  her  pray*rs, 
Aoold  prove  so  tedious  a  transaction. 

Or  cost  her  such  a  sea  of  cares.  ' 
Is  Aort  the  streams  so  plenteous  6ow'd, 

That  in  the  dry  and  dusty  weather, 
Ae  might  h^ve  watcr'd  all  the  roa4 

For  ten  or  twenty  miles  together. 
What  could  she  do  ?  as  it  began, 
Th>  iavoluntary  torrent  ran. 

lostead  of  folding  cap  or  mob. 
So  dreadful  was  this  distHiation, 

That  from  a  simple  watering  job, 
5be  feared  a  general  inundation. 

While  for  her  indiscretion'a  crime, 
Apd  ooveting  too  great  a  store. 

She  made  a  river  at  a  time. 
Which  sure  was  never  dune  before'* 


A  FAMIUAR  LETTER  OF  RHYMES. 

TO  A  LADY. 

In—I  could  rifle  grove  and  bow*r 
^  strip  the  beds  of  every  flow*r, 

'  This  story,  which  occurs  in  the  Conference 
iKtvcen  a  papish  priest  and  Villiers  duke  of 
Bockingfaam  (see  the  w^ks  of  the  latter)  hais  been 
versified  by  Mr.  Merrick.  Podal^y's  Poems,  rol.  v. 
P.230.    a 


And  deck  them  in  their  fhiras t  hoe^ 
Merely  to  be  out-blush*d  by  you. 
The  lily,  pale,  by  my  direction. 
Should  fight  the  rose  for  your  complexion: 
Or  I  could  noake  up  sweetest  posies. 
Fit  fragranjoe  for  the  ladies*  noses, 
Which  drooping,  on  your  breast  recliniog. 
Should  all  be  withering,  dying,  pining. 
Which  every  songster  can  display', 
I've  more  authorities  th^m  Oay; 
Nay,  I  could  teach  the  globe  its  duty 
To  pay  all  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  wit's  creative  pow'r  to  show. 
The  very  fire  should  mix  with  snow; 
Your  eyes,  that  brandish  burning  darti 
To  scorch  and  singe  our  tinder  hearts. 
Should  be  the  lamps  for  lover's  ruin. 
And  light  them  to  their  own  undoing; 
While  all  the  snow  about  your  breast 
Should  leave  them  hopeless  and  distrest 

For  those  who  rarely  soar  above 
The  art  of  coupling  love  and  dove, 
(n  their  conceits  and  amorous  fictions. 
Are  mighty  fond  of  contradictions. 
Above,  in  air;  in  earth,  beneath; 
And  things  that  do,  or  do  not  breathe, 
All  have  their  parts,  and  separate  place^ 
To  paint  the  fair  one's  various  grace. 

Her  cheek,  her  eye,  her  bosom  show 
The  rose,  the  lily,  diamond,  snow. 
Jet,  milk,  and  amber,  vales  and  mountains. 
Stars,  rubies,  suns, -and  mossy  fountains. 
The  poet  gives  them  all  a  share 
In  the  description  of  his&ir. 
She  bums,  she  chills,  she  pierces  hearts 
With  locks,  and  bolts,  and  flames,  and  darts. 
And  could  we  trust  tli'  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy. 
They'd  make  each  nymph  they  love  so  well. 

As  cold  as  snow,  as  hot  as ', 

— O  gentle  lady,  spare  your  fright, 
No  horrid  rhyme  shall  wound  your  sieht. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  be  heard. 
To  utter  such  uiueemhf  word. 
Which  the  politer  parson  fears 
To  mention  to  politer  ears. 

But,  could  a  female  form  be  shown, 
(The  thought,  perhaps,  is  not  my  own) 
Where  every  circumstance  should  meet 
To  make  tiie  poet's  nymph  complete, 
Form*d  to  his  fancy's  utmost  pitch. 
She'd  be  as  ugly  as  a  witch. 

Come  then,  O  Muse,  of  trim  conceit. 
Muse,  always  fine,  but  nei'er  neat, 
Who  to  the  dull  unsatcd  ear 
Of  French- or  Tuscan  sonneteer, 
Tak'st  up  the  same  unvaried  tone. 
Like  the  Scotch  bagpipers  favourite  drone. 
Squeezing  out  thoughts  in  ditties  quaint, 
To  poet's  mistress,  whore,  or  saint; 
Whether  thou  dwell'st  on  ev»ry  grace, 
Which  lights  the  world  from  Laura's  lace. 
Or  amorous  praise  expatiates  wide 
On  beauties  whicli  the  njrmph  must  hide; 
For  wit  affected,  loves  to  show 
Her  every  chann  from  top  to  toe, 
And  wanton  Fancy  ott  pursues 
Minute  description  from  the  Muse, 
Come  and  pourtray,  with  pencil  fine. 
The  poet's  mortal  nymph  divine. 
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Her  golden  lockfi  of  elaane  liair. 
Are  nets  to  catch  the  wanton  air; 
Her  forehead  ivory»  and  her  eyes 
£ach  a  bright  sun  to  light  the  skies, 
Orb*d  in  whose  centre,  Cupid  aims         ^ 
His  darts,  protect  us  I  tipt  with  flames  $ 
While  the  sly  god's  unerring  bow 
Is  the  half  circte  of  her  brow. 
Each  lip  a  ruby,  parting,  shows 
The  precions  pearl  in  even  rows. 
And  all  the  LoTes  and  Graces  sleek 
Bathe  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheek. 
Her  breasts  pure  snow,  or  white  as  milk. 
Are  ivory  apples,  smooth  as  silk. 
Or  else,  aa  FVincy  trips  on  fester. 
Fine  marble  hills  of  alabaster. 

A  figure  made  of  wax  would  please 
More  than  an  aggregate  of  these. 
Which  though  they  are  of  precions  worth. 
And  held  in  great  esteem  on  Earth, 
What  are  they,  rightly  understood. 
Compared  to  real  flesh  and  blood  ? 

And  I,  who  hate  to  act  by  rules 
Of  whining,  rhyming,  loving  fools. 
Can  never  twist  my  mind  about 
To  find  such  strange  resemblance  oiA, 
And  simile  that's  only  fit 
To  show  my  plenteous  lack  of  wit. 
Therefore,  omitting  flames  and  darts. 
Wounds,  sighs  and  tears,  and  bleeding  hearts. 
Obeying,  what  I  here  declare. 
Makes  half  my  happiness,  the  fw. 
The  favourite  subject  1  pursue. 
And- write,  as  who  would  not,  for  you. 

Perhaps  my  Muse,  a  common  curse. 
Errs  in  the  manner  of  her  verse, 
Which,  slouching  in  the  doggrel  lay. 
Goes  tittup  all  bet  easy  way. 
Yes — an  acrostic  bad  been  better. 
Where  each  good  natured. prattling  letter. 
Though  it  conceal  the  writer^s  aim. 
Tells  all  the  world  his  lady's  name; 

But  all  acrostics,  it  is  said. 
Show  wond'rous  pain  of  empty  head. 
Where  wit  is  cramp'd  in  hard  confines. 
And  Fancy  dare  not  jump  the  lines.. 

I  love  a  fanciful  disorder. 
And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order; 
Impute  not  then  to  vacant  head. 
Or  what  I've  writ,  or  what  I've  said, . 
Which  imputation  can^t  be  true. 
Where  head  ahd  heart's  so  full  of  you. 

Like  Tristram  Shandy,  I  could  write 
From  mom  to  noon,  firom  noon  to  nicrht, 
Sometimes  obscure,  and  sometimes  leaning, 
A  little  sideways  to  a  meaning. 
And  unfatigu'd  myself,  pursue 
The  civil  mode  of  teasing  you. 
For  as  your  folks  who  love  the  dweUing 
On  circumstance  in  story  telling. 
And  to  give  each  relation  grace. 
Describe  the  time,  the  folks,  the  place, 
And  are  religiously  exact     ^ 
'To  point  out  each  unmeaning  fact. 
Repeat  their  wonders  undesired. 
Nor  think  one  hearer  can  be  tired; 
So  they  who  take  a  method  worse, 
And  prose  away,  like  me,  in  verse,  • 
Worry  their  mistress,  friends  or  faeCten, 
With  satire,  sonnety  ode>  or  Utters, 


And  think  the  knack  of  pleasiag  Ibllowi 
Each  jingling  pupil  of  Apollo's. 
— Yet  let  it  be  a  venial  crime 
That  I  address  you  thus  in  rhyme. 
Nor  think  that  I  am  Phoebus'-bit 
By  the  tarantula  of  wit, 
But  as  the  meanest  critic  knows 
All  females  have  a  knack  at  prose. 
And  letters  are  the  mode  of  writing 
The  ladies  take  the  most  delight  in  ; 
Bold  is  the  man,  whose  saucy  aim 
Leads  him  to  form  a  rival  claim; 
A  donble  death  the  victim  dies. 
Wounded  by  wit  as  well  as  eyes. 

— With  mine  disgrace  a  lady's  prose. 
And  put  a  nettle  next  a  rose  ? 
Who  would,  so  loi^  as  taste  prevails. 
Compare  St.  James's  with  Versailles? 
The  nightingale,  as  story  goes,   . 
Fam'd  for  the  music  of  his  woes. 
In  vain  against  the  artist  try'd. 
But  strain'd  his  tuneful  throat — and  died. 

Perhaps  I  sought  the  rhyming  way. 
For  reasons  which  have  pow'rful  sway. 
The  swain,  no  doubt,  with  pleasure  sues 
The  nymph  he's  sure  will  not  refuse. 
And  more  compassion  may  be  found 
Amongst  these  goddesses  of  sound. 
Than  always  happens  to  the  share 
Of  the  more  cruel  human  fair; 
Who  love  to  fix  their  lover's  pains, 
Pleas'd  with  the  rattling  of  their  chains 
Rqjuicing  iu  their  servant's  grief. 
As  'twere  a  sin  to  give  relief. 
They  twist  each  easy  fool  about. 
Nor  let  them  in,  nor  let  them  out. 
But  keep  thenv  twirling  on  the  fire. 
Of  apprehension  and  desire. 
As  cock-chafers,  with  corking  pin 
The  school-boy  stabs,  to  n^ake  them  spin; 

For  'tis  a  maxim  in  love's  school. 
To  make  a  man  of  sense  a  fool; 
I  mean  the  man,  who  loves  indeed. 
And  hopes  and  Wishes  to  succeed ; 
But  from  his.fear  and  apprehension. 
Which  always  mars  his  be%t  intention. 
Can  ne'er  address  with  proper  ease 
The  very  person  he  would  please. 

Now  poets,  when  these  nymphs  refuse 
Straight  go  a  courting  to  the  Muse. 
But  still  some  difference  we  find 
'Twixt  goddesses  and  human  kind  ; 
The  Muses'  favours  are  iileal, 
Tbeladies'^carce^  but  always  real. 
The  poet  can,  with  little  pain. 
Create  a  mistress  in  his  brain. 
Heap  each  attraction,  every  grace 
That  should  adorn  the  mind  or  face. 
On  Delia,  Phyllis,  with  a  score 
Of  Phyllisses  and  Delias  more. 
Or  as  the  whim  of  passion  bums. 
Can  court  each  frolic  Muse  by  turns; 
Nor  shall  one  wprd  of  blame  be  said, 
Altho*  he  take  them  all  to  bed. 
The  Muse  detests  coquetry's  guilt. 
Nor  apes  the  manners  of  a  jilt 

Jilt!  p  dishonest  hateful  name. 
Your  sex's  pride,  your  sex^s  shame. 
Which  oft^  bait  their  treacherous  hook 
With  smile  endearing)  wioniiig  lo(A, 
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Atdwiad  them  ifl  the  easy  hewrt 
or  Dan,  with  most  enmaring  art. 
Only  to  torture  ami  betray 
Tbtwnich  they  mean  to  cast  away. 
No  doubt  *tij  chan&ing  pleasant  angling 
To  ne  the  poor  fond  creatures  dangling, 
Wh>  rash  like  gudgeons  to  the  bait. 
And  gorge  the  mischief  they  shoold  hate. 
Yet  suK  meh  cruelties  defiice 
yovTiftaes  of  their  fairest  grace. 
Aiid  pity,  which  in  woman^s  breast, 
ShooM  swim  at  top  of  all  the  rest. 
Matt  loch  insidious  sport  condemn. 
Which  pby  to  you,  is  death  to  them. 

So  have  1  often  read  or  heard, 
Tboqgh  both  upon  a  timv'Uer's  word, 
(Aotbority  may  pass  it  down. 
So,  fide  Travels,  by  Ed.  Brown) 
At  Metz,  a  dreadful  engine  stands, 
Fonn'd  like  a  maid,  with  folded  hands. 
Which  finely  drest,  vith  primmest  grace,- 
Recsivcs  the  culprit's  first  embrace; 
Bot  at  the  second  (dismal  wonder ! ) 
Uftfoids,  dasps,  cuts  his  heart  asunder. 

Vov'U  my,  perhaps,  1  love  to  rail. 
We'll  cod  the  matter  with  a  tale: 

A  Robin  once,  who  lov'd  to  stray. 
And  hop  about  fhmi  spray  to  spray, 
Paniliar  as  the  folks  were  kind. 
Nor  thought  of  mischief  in  his  mind, 
%ht  frnmiB  make  the  bold  presume. 
Would  flutter  round  the  lady's  room. 
And  cartdess  often  take  his  stand 
Upon  the  lovely  Flavia's  hand. 
The  nymph,  'tis  said^^  his  freedom  nought, 
—In  short,  the  trifling  fool  was  cangbt; 
And  happy  in  the  fair  one's  gnce. 
Would  not  accept  an  eagle's  place. 
And  while  the  nymph  was  kind  as  &ir, 
Wish^  not  to  gain  his  native  air, 
Ihit  thought  he  bargainM  to  his  cost. 
To  gain  the  liberty  he  lost. 

Till  at  the  last,  a  fop  was  seen, 
A  parrot,  dress'd  in  red  and  green. 
Who  could  not  boast  one  genuine  note. 
But  chatter'd,  swore  and  ly  Vl— by  rote. 
"  Nonsense  and  noise  will  oft  prevail. 
When  honour  and  afiection  fail." 
The  lady  lik'd  her  foreign  guest. 
For  novelty  will  please  the  best ; 
And  whether  it  is  lace  or  ian. 
Or  silk,  or  china,  bird  or  man. 
None  sure  can  think  it  wrong,  or  strange, 
Thst  ladies  should  admire  a  change. 
The  parrot  now  came  into  play, 
Tltt  Robin !  be  had  had  his  day, 
But  conld  not  brtx>k  the  nymph's  disdain. 
So  fioA-  nod  ne'er  came  back  again. 


WE  COBBLER  OF  TE^INGTON'S  LETTER 

TO  DAVID  GAHAICK,  ESQ.  1761. 

Mt  predecessors  often  use 

To  cobble  rerae  as  well  as  shoes; 

As  Partridge  (vide  Swift*s  disputes) 

Who  tnm'd  Bootes  into  boots. 

Ah  !-Partridge!— ni  be  bold  to  say 

Was  a  rare  scholar  in  his  day ; 


He'd  tell  you  when  'twould  rain,  and  whea 
The  weather  would  be  fine  agen; 
Precisely  when  your  bones  should  ache. 
And  when  grow  sound,  by  th'  almanack. 
For  he  knew  ev'ry  thing,  d'ye  see. 
By,  what  d'ye  call  t,  astrology. 
And  skill'd  hi  all  the  starry  system. 
Foretold  events,  and  often  mist 'em. 
And  then  it  griev'd  me  sore  to  look 
Just  at  the  t^l-piece  of  his  book, 
Where  stood  a  man,  Lord  bless  my  heartr 
(No  doubt  by  nudthew  malkt  art,) 
Naked,  expos'd  to  public  view, 
And  darts  stuck  in  him  through  and  through, 
I  warrant  him  some  hardy  fool. 
Who  scom*d  to  follow  wisdom's  rule. 
And  dar'd  blasphemioosly  despise 
Oor  doctor's  knowledge  in  the  skies. 
Full  dearly  he  abides  hii  laugh, 
Tm  sure  'tis  Swift,  or  Bickerstaff. 
Excuse  this  bit  of  a  digression, 
A  cobbler's  is  a  learn'd  profession. 
Why  may  not  I  too  couple  rhymes  ? 
My  wit  will  not  disgrace  the  tim^; 
1  too,  forsooth,  among  the  rest. 
Claim  one  advantage,  and  the  best, 
I  scarce  know  writing,  have  no  reading. 
Nor  any  kind  of  scholar  breeding; 
And  wanting  that's  the  sole  foundation 
Of  half  your  poets'  reputation. 
While  genius,  perfect  at  its  birth. 
Springs  up,  like  mtshrooms  from  the, earth* 

You  know  they  send  me  to  and  fro 
To  carry  messages  or  so ; 
And  though  Pm  somewhat  old  and  crazy, 
Pm  still  of  service  to  the  lazy. 
For  our  good  squire  has  no  great  notion 
Of  much  alacrity  in  motion. 
And  when  there's  miles  betwixt  you  know 
Would  rather  send  by  half  than  go ; 
Then  Pm  dispatch'd  to  travel  hard. 
And  bear  myself  by  way  of  card. 
Pm  a  two-lcgg'd  excuse  to  show' 
Why  other  people  cannot  go; 
And  merit  sure  I  must  assume. 
For  once  I  went  in  Oarrick's  room. 

In  my  old  age,  'twere  wond'rousi  hard 
To  come  to  town,  as  trav'lling  card. 
Then  let  the  post  convey  me  there, 
Tiie  clerk*8  direction  tell  him  where. 
For,  though  I  ramble  af  this  rate. 
He  writes  it  all,  and  I  dictate; 
For  Pm  resolved — ^by  help  of  neighbour, 
(Who  keeps  a  school,  and  goes  to  labour) 
To  tell  you  all  things  as  they  past; 
Cobblers  will  go  l^eyond  their  last. 
And  so  Pm  told  will  authors  too, 
—But  that's  a  point  1  leave  to  you; 
Cobbling  extends  a  thousand  ways. 
Some  cobble  shoes,  some  cobble  plays; 
Some — but  this  jingle's  vastly  clever. 
It  makes  a  body  write  for  ever. 
While  with  the  motion  of  the  pen. 
Method  pops  m  and  not  agen, 
So,  as  I  said,  I  thought  it  better, 
To  set  me  down,  and  think  a  letter. 
And  without  any  more  ado, 
Seal  up  my  mind,  and  send  it  you. 
You'll  ask  me,  master,  why  I  choose 
To  plaguoyour  irotship  with  my  Muse; 
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I'll  tea  yoQ  then— will  trath  offsiid  ? 

Though  cobbler,  yet  I  love  my  fVieod. 

Besides,  I  like  you  merry  folks, 

Who  m&ke  their  puos,  and  crack  their  jokes; 

Your  jovial  hearts  are  never  wron;, 

I  love  a  story,  or  a  song; 

But  always  feel  most  grievous  qualms. 

From  Wesley's  hymns,  or  Wisdom's  psalms'. 

My  fother  often  told  me,  one  day 
Was  for  reUgion— that  was  Sunday, 
When  I  should  go  to  prayers  twice. 
And  hear  our  parson  battle  vice ; 
And  dressed  in  aU  my  finest  clothes. 
Twang  the  psalmody  through  my  nose. 
But  betwixt  churches,  for  relief. 
Eat  bak'd  plumb-pudding,  and  roast-heef; 
And  cbeernil,  without  sin,  regale 
With  good  bome-brew'd,  and  nappy  ale. 
But  not  one  word  of  tasting  greetings,^ 
And  dry  religious  singing  meetings. 
But  here  comes  folks  i^preaching  to  us 
A  saving  doctrine  to  undo  us. 
Whose  notions  fimcifol  and  scurvy,     . 
T\im  old  religion  topsy-turvy. 
Ill  give  my  pleasure  up  for  no  man. 
And  an't  1  right  now,  master  Show-man? 
You  seem'd  to  me  a  person  civil. 
Our  parson  gives  yon  to  the  devil ; 
And  says,  as  how,  that  after  grace. 
You  laugh'd  directly  in  his  fiu^e; 
Ay,  langh'd  out-right  (as  Pm  a  sinner) 
I  should  have  lik'd  t'  have  been  at  dinner. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  master's  fare. 
But  to  have  seen  the  doctor  stare. 
Odxooks,  I  think,  he's  perfect  mad, 
Scar'd  out  of  all  the  wits  he  had. 
For  wheresoever  the  doctor  comes. 
He  pulls  his  wig,  and  bites  his  thuipbs. 
And  mutters,  in  a  broken  rage, 
The  Minor,  Oarrick,  Foote,  the  stage; 
(For  I  must  blab  it  out^but  hist, 
His  reverence  is  a  methodist) 
And  preaches  like  an  errant  fory, 
'Gainst  all  your  show  folks  about  Dniry, 
Says  actors  all  are  hellish  imps, 
And  managers  the  devil's  pimps. 
He  knows  not  what  he  sets  about ; 
Puts  on  his  surplice  i aside  out, 
Mistakes  the  lessons  in  the  church. 
Or  leaves  a  collect  in  the  lurch; 
And  t'other  day— God  help  his  head, 
The  gardner's  wife  being  broughi  to  bed. 
When  sent  for  to  baptize  the  child 
His  vig  awry,  and  staring  wild, 
He  laid  the  prayer-book  flat  before  him. 
And  read  the  burial  service  o'er  bim. 
— ^The  folks  must  wait  without  their  shoes. 
For  I  must  tell  you  all  tbe  news. 
For  we  have  hkd  a  deal  to  do. 
Our  squire's  become  a  show-man  too ! 
And  horse  atod  foot  arrive  in  flocks. 
To  see  his  worship's  &mous  rocks. 
Whilst  he,  with  humorous  delight. 
Walks  all  about  and  shows  the  si^t, 
Pointo  out  the  place,  where  trembling  you 
Had  like  t'  have  bid  the  world  adieu; 

>  Robert  Wisdom  was  an  early  translator  of 
the  Pxalms.  Wood'  says,  he  was  a  good  Latin 
and  English  poet  vf  his  time.     He  died  1568. 


It  bears  tbe  sad  rMiembrance  still. 
And  people  call  it  Oarrick's  Hill. 
The  goats  their  usual  disUnoe  keep 
We  never  have  recourse  to  sheep ; 
And  the  whole  scene  wants  nothing  now. 
Except  your  ferry-boat  and' cow. 
I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 
But  I  am  sent  express  away, 
To  fetch  tbe  squire's  three  children  down 
To  Tissington  from  Derby  town; 
And  Allen  say^  he'll  mend  my  rhjme. 
Whene'er  I  write  a  second  time. 


THE 


COBBLER  OF  CRIPPLEGATJE'S  LETTER 

TO  ROBERT  LLOYD,  A.  M. 

Umjs'o  to  verse,  and  tir'd,  Heav>n  knows, 

Of  drudging  on  in  iieavy  prose. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

Which  1  have  sent  the  Gazetteer; 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  i  es^y 

To  write  in  your  own  easy  way. 

And  now,  O  Lloyd,  1  wish  I  had. 

To  go  that  road  your  ambling  pad. 

While  you,  with  all  a  poet's  pride. 

On  the  great  horse  of  verse  might  ride. 

You  leave  tbe  road  that's  rough  and  stoney. 

To  pace  and  whistle  with  your  poney; 

Sad  proof  to  us  you're  lazy  grown. 

And  fear  to  gall  your  huckle-bone. 

For  he  who  rides  a  nag  so  small. 

Will  soon,  we  fear,  ride  none  at  all. 

There  are,  and  nought  gives  more  offence, 
Who  have  some  fav'rite  excellence. 
Which  evermore  they  introduce. 
And  bring  it  into  constant  use. 
Thus  Garrick  still  in  ev'ry  part 
Has  pause,  and  attitude,  and  start: 
The  pause,  I  will  allow,  is  good. 
And  so,  perhaps,  the  attitude; 
The  start  too's  fine:  but  if  not  scaroe. 
The  tragedy  b^omes  a  farce. 

I  hasre  too,  pardon  me,  some  qoarreli 
With  other  branches  of  your  laurel. 
I  hate  the  style,  that  still  defends 
Yourself,  or  praises  all  your  friends. 
As  if  the  club  of  wits  was  met 
To  make  eulogiums  on  the  set; 
Say,  must  the  town  for  ever  hear. 
And  no  reviewer  dare  to  sneer. 
Of  Thornton's  humour,  Garrick*8  nature. 
And  Colman's  wit,  and  Churchill's  satire? 
Churchill,  who— 4et  it  not  offei|d. 
If  I  make  free,  though  he's  your  ftiend. 
And  sure  we  cannot  want  excuse, 
When  Churchill's  nam'd,  for  staart  abuse-^ 
Churchill !  who  ever  loves  to  raise 
On  slander's  dung  his  mushroom  bays: 
The  priest,  1  grant,  has  something  clever, 
A  something  that  will  last  for  ever: 
Let  him,  in  part,  be  made  your  pattern, 
Whose  Muse,  now  queen,  and  now  a  slattern, 
Trick'd  out  in  Rosciad  rules  the  roa^t. 
Turns  trapes  and  troltop  itfthe  ghost. 
By  turns  both  tickles  us,  and  warms. 
And,  drunk  or  sober^  has  her  chaimti 
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Ganick^to  wbon  with  lith  uuf  piMter 
Yoa  tiy  to  imite  m  fine  pilaster. 
And  fDiiBd  OD  Lear  and  Macbeth, 
His  aionaiDeot  e'en  after  death, . 
Ganick*f  a  dealer  io  grimacet, 
A  habefdaUier  of  wry  iacet, 
A  hypocrite,  in  all  his  stages. 
Who  hugfas  and  cries  for  hire  and  wages ; 
At  luideitakers*  men  draw  grief 
From  onion  in  their  handkerchief, 
IJkn  real  monmers  cry  and  sob, 
Aad  of  their  passions  make  a  job. 

Aod  Cohnan  too,  that  little  sinner. 
That  cssay.aoearer,  drama-spinner. 
Too  aoch  the  comic  sock  will  use. 
For  lii  the  law  most  find  him  shoes. 
And  though  he  thinks  on  feme's  wide  ocean 
He  iwims,  and  has  a  pretty  motion, 
lufoni  biffl,  Lloyd,  for  all  his  grin 
That  Hanry  Fielding  holds  his  chin. 

Nov  higher  soar,  my  Muse,  and  higher. 
To  Bonnd  Thornton,  hight  esquire! 
The  only  man  to  make  as  lau^ 
A  my  Peter  Panigrapb» 
The  gnnd  condocter  and  adviser 
In  Chronicle,  and  Adyertiser, 
Who  still  delights  to  run  his  rig 
On  eidsen  and  periwig ! 
Good  sense,  I   know,  though  dash'd  with  od- 

In  Thornton  is  no  scarce  commodity  x 

Moeh  learning  too  I  can  descry. 

Beneath  hn  periwig  doth  lie« 

-7-I  beg  his  pardon,  I  declare, 

Hif  grizzle's  gone  for  greasy  hair. 

Which  now  the  wag  with  ease  can  screw, 

With  dirty  ribband  in  a  queue — 

l^t  why  neglect  <hii  trade  forsaking 

For  scribbling,  and  for  merry-making,) 

With  tye  to  overshade  that  brain, 

W'hich  might  have  shone  in  Warwick-lane  ? 

Why  not,  with  sp<tftacle«  on  nose. 

In  diariot  lazily  repose, 

A  fbnnal,  pompoua,  deep  physician, 

Himieira  sign-poet  evhibition? 

Bot  boU,  my  Muse !  you  run  a-head  : 
And  vbere's  the  clue  that  shall  unthread 
The  maze,  wherein  you  are  entangled? 
While  out  of  tune  the  bdls  are  jangled 
Thiou|ii  rhyme's  rough  road  that  serve  to  deck 
Mr  jaded  Pegasus  his  neck. 
^f  Muse  with  Uoyd  alone  contends: 
Why  then  fell  fcml  upon  his  friends; 
I-^dIcss  to  show,  like  handy-dandy, 
OrCborchiirs  ghost,  or  Tristram  Sbandy» 
N'ow  here,  now  there,  with  quick  progression, 
Hov  smartly  you  can  make  digression: 
Voor  rambling  spirit  now  confine, 
And  speak  to  Lloyd  in  ev*ry  line. 

Tell  me  theu,  Uoyd,  what  is*t  you  mean 
By  cobbling  up  a-  magaxine? 
A  mafweine,  awicicbed  olio 
Moia'd  fttjm  quaito  and  from  folio. 
From  pamphlet,  newspaper,  aod  Jbook; 
Which  tost  lip  bjr  a  monthly  cook. 
Borrows  fine  shapes,  and  titles  new. 
Of  fticasee  and  rich  ragout. 
Which  dunces  dreaa,  as  veil  as  you. 

Say,  iaPt  for  you,  your  wit  to  coopb 
And  tombla  through  this  narrow  hoop? 


The  body  thrives,  and  so  the  mind. 
When  both  are  fiee  and  unconfln'd^ 
But  hamess'd  in  like  hackney  tit/ 
To  run  the  monthly  st^^  of  wit. 
The  racer  stumbles  in  the  shaft. 
And  shows  he  was  net  mteant  for  draft* 
Pot-bellied  gluttons,  sktves  of  taste; 
Who  bind  in  leathern  belt  their  waists 
Who  lick  their  Pips  at  htka  or  haunch^ 
But  hate  to  see  the  strutting  paunchr. 
Full  often  me  the  paiop  that's  felt 
From  circumscription  of  the  beltr 
Thus  women  too  we  idiots  caH, 
Who  lace  their  shapes  loa  cloee  and  saaff^ 
Tight  stays,  they  find,  oft  end  iv  humps. 
And  take,  too  late,  alas  *  to  jumps. 
The  Chinese  ladies  cramp  their  feet. 
Which  seem,  indeed,  both  small  and  nea^ 
While  the  dear  creatures  laugh  and  tall^ 
And  can  do  ev'ry  thing— but  walk ; 
Thus  you,  *'  who  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fonUstictoe," 
And  in  the  ring  are  ever  seen, 
Or  Rotten*row  of  Magazine, 
Will  cramp  your  Muse  in  four-foot  verse. 
And  find  at  last  your  ease^your  curse. 
Clio  already  humbly  begs 
You'd  give  her  leave  to  stretch  her  legs. 
For  though  sometimes  she  takes  a  leap. 
Yet  quadrupeds  can  only  creep. 
,  While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble. 
Your  manly  genius  a  mere  fribble, 
Pinn'd  down,  and  sickly,  cannot  vapour. 
Nor  dares  to  spring,  or  cut  a  caper.  • 

Rouse  then,  for  shame,  your  ancient  spirit! 
Write  a  great  work!  a  work  of  merit! 
The  conduct  of  your  friend  examine. 
And  give  a  Prophecy  of  Famine; 
Or  like  yourself,  in  days  of  yors. 
Write  actors,  as  you  did  before : 
Write  what  may  pow*rful  friends  create  you. 
And  make  your  present  friends  all  hate  you. 
Learu  not  a  shuffling,  shambling,  pace. 
But  go  erect  with  manly  grace; 
For  Ovid  says,  and  pr'ythee  heed  it, 
Os  homint  sublime  dedit. 
But  if  you  still  waste  all  your  prime 
In  spinning  Lilliputian  rhyme, 
Too  long  yuur  genius  will  lie  follow, 
And  Robert  Lloyd  be  Robert  Shallow. 


ON  RHYME. 

k  FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bring  paper.  Ash,  ami  let  me  send 
My  hearty  service  to  my  friend. 

How  pure  the  paper  looks  and  white! 
What  pity  'tis  that  folks  will  write. 
And  on  the  fooe  of  candour  scrawl 
With  desperate  ink,  and  heart  of  gall ! 
Yet  thus  it  often  fores  with  those 
Who,  gay  and  easy  in  their  prose,    ^ 
Incur  ill-nature's  ugly  crime. 
And  lay  aboiit-'em'in  their  rhyme. 

No  man  more  generous,  frank  anil  kinJ, 
Of  more  ingenuous  social  mind. 
Than  Churchill,  yet  though  Churchill  hear, 
I  ^wiU  pronounce  him  too  severe, 
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For,  whether  scribbled  at  or  not. 

He  writes  no  name  withoat  a  bloL 
Yet  let  me  urge  one  honest  plea : 

Say^  is  the  Muse  in  &ult  or  he? 

The  man,  whose  genius  thirsts  for  pnuse, 

"Who  boldly  pluclu,  nor  waits  the  bays; 

Who  drives  his  rapid  car  along, 

And  feels  the  energy  of  song; 

Writes,  from  the  impulse  of  the  Muse, 

What  sober  reason  might  refuse. 

My  lord,  who  lives  and  writes  at  ease, 

(Sure  to  be  pleased,  as  sure  to  please) 

And  draws  from  silver-stand  his  pen. 

To  scribble  sonnets  now  and  then; 

Who  writes  not  what  he  truly  feds. 

But  rather  what  he  slily  steals. 

And  patches  up,.in  coui-tly  phrase. 

The  manly  sense  of  better  days; 

Whose  dainty  Muse  is  only  kist; 

But  as  his  dainty  lordship  list. 

Who  treats  her  like  a  mistress  still. 

To  turn  her  off,  and  keep  at  will; 

Knows  not  the  labour,  pains,  and  strife 

Of  hhn  who  takes  the  Muse  to  wife. 

For  then  the  poor  good-naturM  man 
Must  bear  his  burthen  .as  he  can; 
And  if  my  lady  prove  a  shrew. 

What  would  you  have  the  husband  do  ? 
Say,  should  he  thwart  her  inelination 

To  work  his  own,  and  her  vexation  ^ 

Or  giving  madam  all  her  rein. 

Make  marriage  but  a  silken  cluun? 

Thus  we,  who  lead  poetic  lives. 

The  hen-pecl^^d  culls  of  vixen  wives, 

Receive  their  orders,  and  obey. 

Like  husbands  in  the  common  way: 

And  when  wc  write  with  too  much  phlegm. 

The  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  thenu 

True  servants  always  at  command. 

We  hold  the  pen,  they  guide  the  hand. 

*     Why  need  I  urge  so  plain  a  fact 
To  you  who  catch  me  in  the  act  ? 
And  see  me,  (ere  Pve  said  my  grace» 
That  is,  put  sir  in  proper  place. 
Or  with  epistolary  bow. 
Have  pre&c'd,  as  1  scarce  know  bow,) 
You  see  me,  as- 1  said  before. 
Run  up  and  down  a  page  or  more. 
Without  one  word  of  tribute  due 
To  friendship's  altar,  and  to'  you. 
Accept,  then,  in  or  out  of  time, 
Mf  honest  thanks,  though  writ  in  rhyme. 
And  these  once  paid,  (to  obligations 
Repeated  thanks  grow  stale  vexations. 
And  hurt  the  liberal  donof  more 
Than  all  his  lavish  gifts  before,) 
I  skip  about,  as  whim  prevails^ 
Xike  your  own  frisky  goats  in  Wales, 
And  follow  Avhcre  the  Muse  shall  lead, 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  o'er  hill  or  mead« 
Well  might  the  loi^ly '  writer  praise 
The  first  inventor  of  Essays, 
Where  wanton  Fancy  gaily  rambles. 
Walks,  paces,  gallops,  trots,  and  ambles; 
And  all  things  may  be  sung  or  said. 
While  drowsy  Method's  gone  to  bed. 
And  blest  the  poet,  or  the  rhymist, 
(For  surely  none  of  the  sublimest) 

, }  Sbaftsbnry. 


Who  prancing  in  his  easy  mode, 

Down  this  epistolary  road. 

First  taught  the  Muse  to  play  the  fool> 

A  truant  from  tl|e  pedanVs  school. 

And  skipping,  like  a  tasteless  dunce. 

O'er  all  the  unities  at  once; 

(For  so  we  keep  but  clink  and  rhyme, 

A  fig  for  action,  place,  and  time.) 

But  critics,  (who  still  judge  by  roles. 
Transmitted  down  as  guides  to  fools. 
And  howsoe'er  they  prate  about  >em. 
Drawn  from  wise  folks  who  writ  withoat  ^em;^ 
Will  blame  this  frolic,  wild  excursion. 
Which  Fancy  takes  for  her  diversion. 
As  inconsistent  with  the  law. 
Which  keeps  the  sober  Muse  in  awe. 
Who  dares  not  for  her  life  dispense. 
With  such  mechanic  chains  for  sense.        • 

Yet  men  are  often  apt  to  blame 
Those  errours  they'd  be  proud  to  claim,  * 
And  if  their  skill,  of  pigmy  size. 
To  glorious  darings  cannot  rise. 
From  critic  spleen  and  pedant  phlegm. 
Would  make  all  genius  creep  with  them. 

Nay,  e'en  professors  of  the  art, 
To  proYe  their  wit  betray  their  heart. 
And  speak  against  themselves,  to  show. 
What  they  would  hate  the  world  8bQn*d  know. 
As  when  the  measur'd  couplets  curse. 
The  manacles  of  Gothic  verse. 
While  the  trim  bard  in  easy  strains. 
Talks  much  of  fetters,  clogs,  and  chains; 
He  only  aims  that  you  should  think. 
How  charmingly  he  makes  them  dink. 
80  have  I  seen  in  tragic  stride. 
The  hero  of  the  Mourning  Bride, 
Sullen  and  sulky  tread  the  stage. 
Till,  fixt  attention  to  engage^ 
He  flings  his  fetter>d  arms  about. 
That  all  may  find  Alphonso  out. 

Oft  have  1  heard  it  said  by  those. 
Who  most  should  blush  to  be  her  foes. 
That  rhymers  impertinent  vexation. 
Shackles  the  brave  imagination. 
Which  longs  with  eager  zeal  to  try 
Her  trackless  path  above  the  sky. 
But  that  the  clog  upon  her  feet. 
Restrains  her  flight,  and  damps  her  heat.' 

From  Boileau  down  to  bis  trauslaton. 
Dull  pataphrasts,  and  imitators,* 
All  rail  at  metre  at  tlie  time 
They  write  and  owe  their  sense  to  rhymcw 
Had  ht  so  mauPd  his  gentle  foe. 
But  for  that  lucky  word  Suineaut? 
Or  had  his  strokes  been  half  so  fine 
Without  that  cloning  name  Cotin? 
Yet  dares  be  on  this  very  theme. 
His  own  Apollo  to  blaspheme, 
And  talk  of  wars  'twixt  rhyme  and  sense. 
And  murders  which  ensu'd  firom  thenoe. 
As  if  they  both  resolv'd  to  meet. 
Like  Theban  sons,  in  mutoal  heat. 
Forgetful  of  the  ties  of  brother. 
To  maim  and  massacre  each  c^r. 

Tis  true,  sometimes  to  costive  bnini^ 
A  couplet  costs  exceeding  pauis; 
But  where  the  fancy  waits  the  skill 
Of  fluent  easy  dress  at  will. 
The  thoughts  are  oft,  like  colts  which  ttmy 
From  fertile  ttieads,  and  loae  t^air  wap^ 
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Ctapivp  mad  fiMtnM  ib  tbe  pound 
OfoMMiii'd  rhyme,  and  barren  Mnind. 

— What  are  these  jarring  notes  1  bear, 
Oiating  harah  discord  on  ray  ear  f 
How  shrill,  how  coarse,  th*  unsettled  tone, 
Aftemale  twixt  a  squeak  and  drone. 
Worse  than  tbe  scrannel  pipe  of  straw. 
Or  mnsic  grinding  on  a  saw ! 
Wdl  none  that  horrid  fiddle  break  ? 
— O  spare  it  for  Giardini's  sake. 
JXn  his,  and  only  enrs  by  chance, 
riay'd  by  the  hand  of  Ignorance. 

From  tfaia  aUusion  I  infer, 
Tis  not  the  art,  but  artists  err. 
And  rhyme's  a  fiddle,  sweet  indeed,  ' 
When  tonchM  by  those  who^eU  can  lead. 
Whose  Taried  notes  harmonious  flow. 
In  tones  prolonged  from  sweeping  bow; 
But  harsh  the  sounds  to  ear  and  mind. 
From  the  poor  fidler  lame  and  blind,  ~ 
Wlfto  b^gs  in  mnsic  at  your  door. 
And  thrums  Jack  Latin  o'er  and  o*er. 
Some,  Idilton-mad,  (an  affectation 
Gleaned  op  from  college  education) 
Approve  no  Terse,  but  that  which  flows 
In  epithetic  measur'd  prose,    - 
With  trim  expressions  daily  drest 
Stolen,  misapply^,  and  not  confest. 
And  call  it  writing  in  the  style 
Of  that  great  Homer  of  our  ide. 
Wkdom,  ttkai  imey  eftsoom  and  erti, 
(So  prose  is  oftentimes  beverst) 
Sprinkled  with  quaint  fiiutastic  phrase. 
Uncouth  to  ears  of  modem  days. 
Hake  up  the  metre,  which  they  call 
Blank,  classic  blank,  their  all  in  all. 

Can  only  blank  admit  sublime? 
Go  read  and  measure  Dryden's  rhyme. 
Admhre  the  magic  of  bis  song, 
See  how  his  numbers  roll  along. 
With  ease  and  strength  and  varied  pause, 
Ifor  ciamp'd  by  sound,  nor  metre's  laws. 

Is  harmony  the  gift  of  rhyme  ? 
Send,  if  you  can,  your  Milton's  chime; 
Where  tnste,  not  wantonly  severe. 
May  find  the  meatiure,  not  the  car. 

As  rhjrme.  rich  rhyme,  was  Dryden*s  choice. 
And  Uank  has  Milton's  nobler  voice, 
I  deem  it  as  the  subjects  lead. 
That  either  measure  will  succeed. 
That  rhyme  will  readily  admit 
Of  fancy,  numbers,  force  and  wit ; 
But  though  each  couplet  hss  its  strength 
It  palls  in  works  of  epic  length. 

For  who  can  bear  to  read  or  hear, 
Though  not  dffensive  to  t|ke  ear, 
The  mighty  Biackmore  gravely  sing 
Of  Arthur  Prince,  and  Arthur  King, 
Heroic  poems  without  number, 
Long,  iHeless,  leaden,  lulling  lumber; 
Nor  pity  such  laborious  toil. 
And  IcMs  of  midnight  time  and  oil  ? 
Yet  glibly  runs  each  jingling  line, 
flmoothcr,  perhaps,  than  yours  or  min^. 
Bat  stin,  (though  peace  be  to  the  dead) 
The  dull,  doH  poems  weigh  down  lead. 

So  have  I  seen  upon  the  road, 
A  waggon  of  a  mountain's  load, 
Broail-wheel'd  and  drawn  by  horses  eight, . 
PaUM  like  gnat  folks  whorstrvt  in  state; 


While  the  gay  steeds,  a»  prond  as  strong. 
Drag  the  slow  tottering  weight  along. 
Each  as  tbe  steep  ascent  he  climbs. 
Moves  to  his  beUs,  and  walks  in  chimes. 

The  Muses  dwelt  on  Ovid's  tongue. 
For  Ovid  never  said,  but  sung, 
And  Pope  (for  Pope  affects  the  same) 
In  numbers  lisp'd,  for  numbers  came. 
Thus,  in  historic  page  I've  read 
Of  some  queen's  daughter,  foiry-bred. 
Who  could  not  either  cough  or  spit. 
Without  some  precious  flow  of  wit. 
While  her  fair  lips  were  as  a  spout. 
To  tumble  pearls  SAd  diamonds  out. 

Yet,  though  dame  Nature  may  bestow 
This  knack  of  verse,  and  jingling  flow: 
(And  thousands  have  that  tmpnlse  felt. 
With  whom  the  Muses  never  dwrit) 
Though  it  may  save  the  lab'ring  braiR 
From  many  a  thought-perplexing  pain. 
And  while  the  rhyme  presents  itself,' 
Leaves  Bysshe  untouch'd  upon  the  shelf; 
Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear. 
Than  the  two  catch-words  in  the  rear. 
Which  stand  like  watchmen  in  the  plose^ 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose. 
But  when  reflection  has  refin'd 
This  boisfrous  bias  of  the  mind. 
When  harmony  enriches  sense. 
And  borrows  stronger  charms  froia  thence. 
When  genius  steers  by  judgment's  laws 
When  proper  cadence,  varied  pause 
Show  Nature's  strength  combin'd  with  art. 
And  through  tbe  ear  possess  the  heart; 
Then  numbers  come,  and  all -before 
Is  bah,  dab,  scab— mere  rhymes— no  mote. 

Some  boast,  which  none  could  e'er  impai^ 
A  secret  principle  of  art, 
Which  gives  a  melody  to  thyme 
Unknown  to  bards  in  ancient  time. 
And  Boileau  leaves  it  as  a  rule 
To  all  who  enter  Phoebus'  school. 
To  make  tbe  metre  strong  and  fine. 
Poets,  write  first  your  second  line. 
Tis  folly  all — No  poet  flows 
In  tuneful  verse,  who  thinks  in  prose; 
And  all  the  mighty  secret  here 
Lies  in  the  niceness  of  the  ear. 

E'en  in  this  measure,  when  the  Mns^ 
With  genuine  ease,  her  way  pursues. 
Though  she  afiect  to  hide  her  skill. 
And  walks  the  town  in  dishabille. 
Something  peculiar  will  be  seen 
Of  air,  or  grace,  in  shape  or  mien,- 
Which  will,  though  carelessly  displayed. 
Distinguish  madam  frum  her  maid. 

Here,  by  the  way  of  critic  sample, 
I  give  tbe  precept  and  example. 
Four  feet,  you  know,  in  ev*ry  lino 
Is  Prior*s  measure,  and  is  mine ; 
Yet  taste  wou'd  ne*er  forgive  the  crime- 
To  talk  of  mine  with  Prior's  rhyme. 

Yet,  take  it  on  a  poet's  word, 
'there  are  who  foolishly  have  err'd, 
And  marrM  their  j\roper  reputation. 
By  sticking  close  to  imitation, 
A  double  rhyme  is  often  sought 
At  strange  expense  of  time  and  thought; 
And  though  sometimes  a  lucky  hit 
May  give  a  zest  to  Butler's  wit;  .  . 
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Whatever  mAes  the  meftsore  lialt 
Is  beauty  seidom,  oft  a  fault 
For  when  we  see  the  wit  and  pains. 
The  twisting  of  the  stubborn  brains. 
To  cramp  th,e  sense  within  the  bound 
Of  some  queer  doable  treble  sound : 
Hard  is  the  Muse's  travail,  and  *tis  plain 
>Tis  pinion'd  sense,  and  ease  in  pain; 
'Tis  like  a  foot  that's  wrapt  about 
With  flannel  in  the  racking  gout. 
But  here,  methinks,  'tis  more  than  time 
To  wave  both  simile  and  rhyme; 
For  while,  as  pen  sind  Muses  please, 
I  talk  so  much  of  ease  and  ease,    ■ 
Though  the  word's  mentionVl  o'er  and  o'er, 
I.  scarce  have  thought  of  yours  before. 

Tis  true,  when  writing  to  one's  friend, 
Tis  a  rare  science  when  to  end. 
As  'tis  with  wits  a  ccMnmon  sin 
To  want  th'  attention  to  begin. 
So,  sir,  (at  last  indeed)  adieu, 
Believe  me,  as  you'll  find  me,  true; 
And  if  henceforth,  at  any  time, 
Apollo  whispers  you  in  rhyme. 
Or  lady  Fancy  should  lUspose 
Your  mind  to  sally  out  in  prose, 
I  shall  receive,  with  halldw'd  awe. 
The  Muse's  mail  ftom  Flexney's^  dnno. 


A  FAMIUAR  EPISTLE, 

TO  A  VRIEND  WHO  SENT  THE  AUTHOR  A  HAMPER 
OF  WINE. 

Decipit  Exemplar  vitiis  iniitabile.    HoR. 

Fond  of  the  loose  familiar  vein. 

Which  neither  tires,  nor  cracks  the  brain. 

The  Muse  is  rather  truant  grown 

To  buckram  works  of  higher  tone; 

And  though  perhaps  her  pow'n  of  rhyme. 

Might  rise  to  fancies  more  sublime, 

Prefers  this  easy  down-hiil  road, 

To  dangerous  leaps  at  five-barr'd  ode. 

Or  starting  in  the  classic  race 

Jack-booted  for  ao  epic  chace. 

That  bard,  as  other  bards,  divln6^ 
Who  was  a  tacris  to  the  Nine, 
Dan  Prior  I  mean,  w^ith  natural  ease, 
(For  what's  not  nature  cannot  please) 
Would  sometimes  make  his  rhyming  bow. 
And  greet  his  friend  as  1  do  now; 
And,  howsoe'er  the  critic  train 
May  hold  my  judgment  rather  vain, 
Allow  me  one  resemblance  true, 
I  have  my  fnend,  a  Shepherd*  too.^ 

You  know,  dear  sir,  the  Muses  nine. 
Though  sober  maids  are  woo'd  in  wine^ 
And  therefore,  as  beyond  a  doubt, 
YouVe  found  my  dangling  foible  out. 
Send  me  nectareous  inspiration. 
Though  others  read  intoxication. 
For  there  are  those  who  vainly  use 
This  grand  elixir  of  the  Muse, 

'  s  The  bookseller  who  published  most  of  Church<i 
ill's  and  Lloyd's  poems.    C. 

*  Dr.  Richaid  Shepherd,  author  of  a  didaatic 
poem  called  The  Nuptials.  .   . 


And  fancy  in  the^r  i^lth  fit. 
An  idle  trick  of  mandlin  wit^ 
Their  genius  takes  a  daring  lltght, 
'Bove  Pindus,  or  Plinltmmon's  height. 
Whilst  more  of  madman  than  of  poet. 
They're  drunk  indeed,  and  do  not  know  it« 

The  bardf  whose  cl»nning  measure  llowflL 
With  all  the  native  ease  of  prose,  • 
Who,  without  flashy  vain  pretence^ 
Has  best  adom'd  eternal  sense. 
And,  in  his  cheerful  moral  page. 
Speaks  to  mankind  in  every  age; 
Tells  us,  from  folks  whose  situation 
Makes  them  the  mark  of  obserratioit^ 
Example  oft  gives  folly  rise^ 
And  imitation  clings  to  vice/ 

Ennius  couhl  never  write,  *t)s  irfid. 
Without  a  bottle  in  his  head; 
And  your  own  Horace  quallM  bis  wine 
In  plenteous  draughts  at  Bacchus'  shrine; 
Nay,  Addison  would  oft  unbend, 
T  indulge  his  genius  with  a  friend  f 
(For  Fancy,  which  is  often  dry. 
Must  wet  her  wings,  or  cannot  fly) 
What  preoedente  for  fools  to  follow 
Are  Ben,  the  Devil,  and  Apollo! 
While  the  great  gawky  Admiratioot 
Parent  of  stupid  Imitation, 
Intrinsic  proper  worth  neglects. 
And  copies  erroun  and  defects. 

The  man,  secure  in  strength  of  partly 
Has  no  recourse  to  shuffling  arts. 
Seeks  not  his  nature  to  disguise. 
Nor  heeds  the  people's  tongues,  or  eyes. 
His  wit,  his  faults  at  once  displays. 
Careless  of  envy,  or  of  praise ; 
A;id  foibles,  which  we  often  find 
Just  on  the  surfoce  of  the  mind. 
Strike  common  eyes,  which  cant  discern 
What  to  avoid,  and  what  to  learn. 

Errours  in  wit  conspicuous  grow^ 
To  use  Gay's  words,  like  specks  in  tno#; 
Yet  it  were  kind,  at  least,  to  make 
Allowance  for  the  merit's  sake; 
And  when  such  beauties  fill  the  eye. 
To  let  the  blemishes  go  by. 
Plague  on  your  philosophic  sotst 
I'll  view  the  Sun  without  its  spots. 

Wits  are  peculiar  in  their  mode; 
They  cannot  bear  the  hackney  ruad 
And  will  contract  habitual  ways. 
Which  sober  people  cannot  praise. 
And  fools  admire:  such  fSools  I  bate^ 
— fiegone,  ye  slaves,  who  imitate. 

PoorSpurius!  eager  to  destroy 
And  muider  hours  h^  can't  enjoy. 
The  last  of  witlings,  next  to  dunoe^ 
Would  fain  turn  genius  all  at  once. 
But  that  the  wretch  mistakes  his  wm. 
And  thinks  a  libertine  the  same. 
Connected  as  the  hand  and  glove. 
Is  madam  Poetry  and  Love; 
Shall  not  he  then  possess  his  Muse, 
And  fietch  Corinna  from  the  stews. 
The  burthen  of  his  amorous  verae. 
And  charming  melter  of  his  purse. 
While  happy  Rebus  tells  the  name 
Of  his  and  Drury'scommoa  flamed 
How  will  the  wretch  at  Bacchus*  shrine. 
Betray  the  cause  of  wit  and  wine. 
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AvA  waste  in  bawdy,  |»or^  aaa  pun. 
In  taste  a  very  OotK  or  Huo, 
Those  Utt]«  hours  of  iralue  more 
Than  all  the  roudil  of  time  before; 
When  &ncy  brightens  with  the  fiasic. 
And  the  heart  speaks  without  a  mask  > 

Most  thou,  whose  genhis,  dull  and  cool, 
Is  muddy  as  the  stagnant  pool ; 
Whose  torpid  soul  and  slnggish  brams, 
Dollneis  pervades,  and  wine  disdains  | 
Hurt  thou  to  nightly  taverns  rnn^ 
Apollo's  goest,  and  lobnsdn's  Son^ 
And  in  thy  folly's  beastly  fit. 
Attempt  the  sallies  of  a  wit  ? 
Art  thou  the  child  of  Phoebus'  choir) 
Think  of  the  adage^^-ass  and  ]yre\  ' 

If  tfaoQ  wouldst  really  succeed  j 
And  be  a  mimic  wit  indeed, 
Lt^  Dryden  lend  thee  9heffleld*s  blows, 
Or  like  Will.  Davenant  lose  yonr  nosei 

O  Lnciao,  sire  of  ancient  wit. 
Who  wedding  humour,  didst  bej^^et 
Those  doctors  in  the  laughing  school. 
Those  giant  sons  of  ridicule. 
Swift,  Rab*Iais,  and  that  favourite  child^ 
Who,  less  eccentrically  wild, 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan) 
And  hatii^ViceSy^ates  not  madi 
How  do  I  love  thy  gibing  vein ! 
Which  gtaooes  at  the  mimic  train 
Of  sots,  who  prood  as  modem  beauT 
Of  birth-day  suits,  and  tinsel  clothes, 
A  fleeting  cynical  grimace 
With  philosophic  stupid  face, 
1b  dirty  hoe,  with  naked  ieet, 
In  tags  and  tatters^  stroll  the  street; 
Ostensively  exceeding  wise; 
Bm  knaves,  and  fools,  and  walking  lie^ 
Eictemal  mimicry  their  plan. 
The  nM»key*s  copy  after  man; 

Wits  too  posstes  this  affectatiori^ 
And  lire  a  life  of  imitation, 
Are  slovens,  revellers  and  brutes, 
laborious,  absent,  prattlers,  motes^ 
From  some  example  handed  down 
Of  some  great  genius  of  renown. 

If  Addison,  from  habit's  trick, 
Cocrid  bite  his  fingers  to  the  quick* 
Shall  not  I  nibble  from  design, 
And  be  an  Addison  to  mine? 
If  Pope  most  feelinKly  complains 
Of  aching  head»  and  throbbing  pain^ 
)f  y  head  and  arm  his  posture  hit, 
And  I  already  ache  for  wit 
If  Chtirchill,  following  Nature's  call. 
Has  bead  that  never  aches  at  alh. 
With  humittg  brow,  and  heavy  eye, 
TU  give  my  looks  and  pain  the  tie. 

If  huge  tail  words  of  termination^ 
Which  ask  a  entices  explanation. 
Come  rolling  out  along  with  thought, 
And  seem  to  stand  just  where  they  ought} 
if  language  more  in  grammar  drest, 
l^th  greater  emphasis  exprest, 
Unstudied,  unaffected  flows. 
In  some  great  wit's  convening  pfose; 
if  finom  the  tongue  the  period  round 
Fall  into  style,  and  swell  to  sound, 

<  Asiniis  ad  Lyram. 

^  The  late  inimitable  Henry  Ficldinjf,  ct4. 

T9U  XV. 


Tis  Nature  which  herself  displays, 
And  Johnson  speaks  a  Johnson's  phras6« 

But  can  you  hear,  without  a  smile. 
The  formal  coxcomb  ape  his  style. 
Who,  most  dogmatically  wise. 
Attempts  to  censure,  and  despise, 
Affecting  what  he  cannot  reach, 
A  trim  propriety  of  speech  ? 
What  though  his  pompous  language  wea#* 
The  g^nd  decisive  solemn  air. 
Where  quaint  antithesis  prevails, 
And  sentences  are  weighed  in  scales. 
Can  you  bow  down  with  reverend  aw» 
Before  this  puppet  king  of  straw? 
Or  hush'd  in  mute  attention  sit. 
To  hear  this  critic,  poet,  wit. 
Philosopher,  all,  all  at  once. 
And  to  complete  them  all,  this — dunce  I 
— All  this  you'll  say  is  mighty  fine. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  wine? 

Have  patience  and  the  Muse  shall  tell 
What  you,  my  friend,  know  full  as  wclU 
Vices  in  poets,  wits  and  kings. 
Are  catching,  imitable  things; 
And  frailties  standing  out  to  view. 
Become  the  objects  fools  pursue. 
Thus  have  I  pictures  often  seen. 
Where  features  neither  speak  nor  meaili 
Yet  spite  of  all,  the  Ace  will  strike. 
And  mads  us  thai  it  should  be  like. 
When  all  the  near  resemblance  grows. 
From  scratch  or  pimple  on  the  nose. 

To  poets  then  (1  mean  ndt  here  , 

The  scribbling  drudge,  or  scribbling  peie^t 
Nor  those  who  have  the  monthly  fit» 
The  luniUics  of  modem  wit) 
To  poets  wine  is  inspiration, 
Blockheads  get  drunk  in  imitation. 

As  different  liquors  different  waya 
Affect  the  body,  sometimes  raise 
The  fancy  to  an  eaglets  flight. 
And  make  the  heart  feel  wondrous  light; 
At  other  times  thi3  circling  mug, 
Like  Lethe's  draught,  or  opiate  drug. 
Will  strike  the  senses  on  a  heap. 
When  folks  talk  wise,  who  talk  asleep; 
A  whimsical  imagination. 
Might  form  a  whimsical  relation. 
How  every  author  writes  and  thinks 
Analogous  to  what  he  drinks, 
tVhile  quaint  conjecture's  lucky  hit^ 
Finds  out  his  bev'raj^c  in  his  wit. 

Ye  goodly  dray-nymph  Muses,  hail  I 
Mum,  Porter,  Stin.zo,  mild  and  htale. 
And  chiefly  thon  of  bOasted  famd. 
Of  Roman  and  Imperial  name; 
O  Purl !  all  hail !  thy  vot'ry  steals^ 
His  stockings  dangling  at  his  heels. 
To  where  some  pendent  head  invites 
The  bard  to  set  his  own  to  rishts. 
Who  set.'ks  thy  influence  divine. 
And  pours  libations  on  thy  shrine. 
In  wormwood  draughts  of  inspiration. 
To  whet  his  soul  for  dr-fomation. 

Hail  too,  your  domes!  whose  master^s  skiU 
Takes  up  illustrious  folks  at  will. 
And  careless  or  of  place  or  name. 
Beheads  and  han^s  to  public  fame 
Fine  garter*d  kniuhts,  blue,  red,  or  green, 
liords,  earls  and  dukes,  nay  king,  or  quccw. 
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And  sometimes  pairs  tliem  both  together, 
To  dangle  to  the  wind  and  weather ; 
Or  claps  some  mighty  general  tliure, 
Wlio  has  not  any  head  to  spare. 
Or  if  it  more  his  fancy  suit, 
Pourtrays  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  brute. 
And  hires  the  gaping,  thirsty  guest. 
To  Scott's  cntirC)  or  Trucman's  best. 

Ye  cheqner'd  domes  thrice  liail !  for  hence 
ITie  fire  of  wit,  the  froth  of  sense. 
Here  gentle  puns,  ambiguous  joke^ 
Burst  forth  oracular  in  smoke. 
And  inspiratipu  pottle  deep 
Forgets  her  sons,  and  falls  asleep. 
Hence  issue  treatises  and  rhymes. 
The  wit  and  wonder  of  the  times, 
llence  scandal,  piracies  and  lies. 
Defensive  pamphlets  on  excise^ 
The  murd*roiis  articles  of  news. 
And  pert  theatrical  reviews, 
tlitber,  as  to  their  Urns,  repair. 
Bard,  publisher,  and  minor  play'r,. 
And  o*er  the  porter's  foaming  head 
Their  Fenom'd  malice  nightly  shed. 
And  aim  their  batleries  of  dirt 
At  genius,  which  they  cannut  hurt. 

Smack  not  their  works,  if  verse  or  proie 
Offend  your  eye,  or  ear,  or  nose. 
So  frothy,  vapid,  stale,  hum-dtiun, 
Of  stingo,  porter,  purl  Siud  mum  ? 
And  when  the  Muse  politely  jokes. 
Cannot  you  fiixl  the  lady  smokes  i 
And  spite  of  all  her  inspiration, 
Betrays  her  alehouse  education  ? 

Alas!  how  very  few  are  found. 
Whose  style  tastes  neat  and  full  and  sonnd  I 
In  Wilmot's  loose  uugovern'd  vein 
There  is,  I  grant,  much  burnt  Champaign, 
And  Dorset's  lines  all,  palates  hit» 
The  very  Burgundy  oV  wit. 
But  whcfi,*obedient  to  the  mode 
Of  panep'yric,  courtly  ode, 
I'he  bard  bestrides  his  annual  hack. 
In  vain  I  taste,  and  sip  and  smack, 
I  find  no  flavour  of  the  sack. 
But  while  I  ramble  and  refine 
On  flavour,  style,  and  wit  and  wine. 
Your  claret,  which  1  would  not  waste. 
Recalls  me  to  my  proper  taste; 
So  ending,  as  'tis  more  than  time. 
At  once  my  letter,  glass  and  rhyme, 
I  take  this  bumper  off  to  you, 
'Tis  Shepherd's  health— dear  friend,  adieu. 


LLOyiys  P^QBMS. 


THE  CANDLE  AND  SNUFFERS. 

A  FABLE. 

**  No  author  ever  spar'd  a  brother: 
Wits  arc  game  co<'ks  to  one  another." 
But  no  antipathy  so  strong. 
Which  acts  so  fiercely,  lasts  so  long 
As  that  which  rages  in  the  breast 
Of  critic,  and  of  wit  profest: 
Wheix,  eager  for  some  bold  emprise, 
Wit,  Titan-like,  affects  the  skies. 
When,  full  of  energy  divine. 
The  nighty  dupe  of  «U  the  Jtiut, 


Bids  his  kite  soar' on  paper  win^, 

The  critic  comes,  and  cuts  the  string; 

Hence  dire  contention  often  grows 

*Twixt  man  of  verse,  and  man  of  proee; 

While  prose-man  deems  the  verse-maii  foely 

And  measures  wit  by  line  and  rule. 

And,  as  he  lops  off  fancy's  Umb, 

Turns  executioner  of  whim; 

While  genius,  which  too  oft  disdains 

To  bear  e*en  honourable  chains; 

(Such  as  a  sheriff's  self  might  wear 

Or  grace  the  wisdom  of  a  may'r) 

Turns  rebel  to  dame  Reason's  thcone 

And  holds  no  judgment  like  his  own. 

Yet  while  they  spatter  mutual  dirtf 
In  idle  threats  that  cannot  hurt^ 
Methinks  they  waste  a  deal  of  time» 
Both  fool  in  prose,  and  fool'  in  rhjrme^ 
And  when  the  angry  bard  exclaims. 
And  calls  a  thousand  paltry  namea^ 
He  doth  his  (ftitic  mighty  wrongs 
And  hurts  the  diguity  of  song. 

The  prefatory  matter  past 
The  tale,  or  story,  comes  at  laatr 

A  Candle  stuck  in  flaring  state 
Within  the  nozzle  of  French  plat^ 
Tow'ring  aloft  with  spooky  light. 
The  snuff  and  flame  of  wondrous  heigfai^ 
(For,  virgin  yet  of  amputation. 
No  force  had  check'd  its  inclination) 
Sullen  address'd  with  conscious  pride. 
The  dormant  Snufiiers  at  liis  aide. 
"  Mean  vulgar  tools,  whose  envious  aita 
Sti-ikes  at  the  vitals  of  my  flame. 
Your  rude  assaults  shall  hurt  no  more. 
See  how  my  beams  triumphant  soar  \ 
See  how  I  gaily  blaze  alone 
With  strength,  with  lustre  all  my  own." 

"  Lustre,  good  sir!"  the  SntiffisEs cried^ 
**  Alas  I  how  ignoranl;  is  pride ! 
Thy  light  which  wavers  round  the  room* 
Shows  as  the  eountcrfcit  of  gloom. 
Thy  snuff  which  idly  tow'rs  so  high 
Will  waste  thy  essence  by  and  by, 
Which,  as  I  prize  thy  lustre  dear 
{ fain  would  lop  to  make  thee  clear* 
Boast  not,  old  friend,  thy  raadomLrajs^ 
Thy  wasting  strcipgUi,  and  qniir'ring  Uaco^. 
You  shine  but  as  a  beggar's  link. 
To  bum  away,  and  die  in  stink, 
•No  merit  waits  unsteady  light. 
You  must  bum  true  as  weU  as  bright." 

Poets  lik^  candles  all  are  puffers. 
And  critics  are  the  candle  snuffers* 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAVOVR, 

TO  WILLiAM  KENRfCX. 

Though  pilot  in  the  ship  no  more. 
To  bring  the  cargo  safe  to  shore'; 
Permit,  as  time  and  place  afford, 
A  passenger  to  come  aboard. 

The  shepherd  who  snrrey'd  the  desfT 
When  all  iu  tempests  were  asleep,- 

*  When  this  was  published  in  the  Saint  Jas 
Magazine  Mr.  Lloyd  had  relinqui^cd  tlie 
duct  of  that  work  to  Mr.  Keariclu 
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Drttmt  not  of  danger;  ^^  was  he 
To  sell  his  flodr,  and  pnt  to  sea : 
The  consequence  has  JEaop  told; 
He  lost  his  renture,  sheep  and  goldl 
So  Aires  it  with  ns  sons  of  rhyme, 
From  dogj^l  wit,  to  wH  sublime; 
On  ink's  calm  ocean  all  seems  clear, 
No  sands  affright,  no  rocks  appear; 
No  lightnings  blast,  no  thnnders  roar  j 
No  surges  Jash  the  peacefiil  shore; 
Titl,  all  too  Tenfrons  from  the  land, 
T^ie  tempests  dash  us  on  the  strand: 
Then  the  low  pirate  board<>the  deck; 
And  sons  of  theft  enjoy  the  wreck. 

The  harlot  Muse  so  passing  gay. 
Bewitches  only  to  betray; 
Though  ftr  a  while,  with  easy  air. 
She  smooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care, 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flow'ry  dreams. 
With  fancy's  transitory  gleams. 
Food  of  the  nothings  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 

Through  er»ry  age,  In  er'ry  placei 
Consider  well  the  poet's  case; 
By  tarns  pratected  and  caress'd, 
Defius'd,  dependent,  and  distressed; 
The  joke  of  wits,  the  bane  of  slares. 
The  curse  •f  fcols,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  senile  ends, 
To  lacquey  rogtfes,  or  flatter  friends  J 
With  prodigality  to  give, 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  lire : 
The  b«t»ble  lame  intent  to  giUit, 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain ; 
He  qntta  t}ie  worM  he  nevef  priz*d. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despls'd; 
And  lost  to  friends,  oppress'd  by  foes. 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 

O  glorious  trade,  fbr  wit's  a  trade,  i  _ 
Wliere  meo  are  ruin'd  more  than  made. 
Let  cnizy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Bryden  grey. 
Those  tuneful,  servants  of  the  Nine, 
CNot  that  1  blend  their  name  with  mine) 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame^ 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 
At  first  the  poet  idly  strays 
Along  tiM?  greenswa'itl  path  of  praise, 
T^ll  oa  his  journeys  up  and  down. 
To  see,  and  to  be  seen,  in  town, 
What  with  ill-natured  flings  and  mbs 
From  flippant  btlcks,  and  hackney  scmbs, 
>listoil.Hthrottghdusf,through  dirt,  through  gravfel, 
Take  off  his  appetite  for  travel. 

Transient  is  Fame's  immediate  breath, 
Though  it  blows atrouger  after  death; 
Own  then>  with  Martial,  after  fate 
If  Glory  comes,  she  comes  too  late. 
For  wb6'<f  his  time  and  labour  give  . 
For  praise,  by  which  he  cannot  live? 

But  in  Apollo's  court  of  Fame 
(In  this  all  courts  a^  much  the  same) 
By  Favour  Mks  must  make  their  way,' 
Favour,  which  lasts,  perhaps,  a  day, 
And  when  you^re  twirl'd  yourself  about 
To  wriggle  in,  youPre  wriggrled  out. 
"Tis  from  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes 
Each  ooortly  fnstict  lives  or  dies; 
T'm  she  dispenses  all  the  graces 
4K  profits,  pewffoDt,  honours,  placer; 


And  in  her  light  capricious  fits 
Makes  wits  of  fools,  and  fools  of  wits. 
Gives  vices,  folly,  dullness  birth. 
Nay  stamps  the  currency  on  worth  ; 
'Tis  she  that  lends  the  Muse  a  spur, 
And  even  kissing  goes  by  her. 

Far  in  the  sea  a  temple  stands 
Built  by  dame  Errour's  hasty  hands. 
Where  in  her  dome  of  lucid  shells 
The'visioimry  goddess  dwells, 
Here  o'er  her  subject  sons  of  Earth 
Regardless  or  of  place,  or  worth,    . 
She  rules  triumphant;  and  supplies 
The  gaping  world  with  hopes  and  lies: 
Her  throne,  which  weak  and  tott'ring  seems^ 
Is  built  upon  the  wings  of  dreams^ 
The  fickle  winds  her  altars  bear 
Which  quiver  to  the  shifting  air; 
Hither  hath  Reason  seldom  brought 
The  child  of  Virtue  or  of  Thought, 
And  Justice  with  her  equal  face, 
Finds  this,  alas!  no  throne  of  Grace; 

Caprice,  Opinion,  Fashion  wait, 
The  porters  at  the  temple's  gate. 
And  as  the  fond  adorers  press 
Pronounce  fantastic  happiness; 
While  Favour  with  a  Syren's  smile. 
Which  might  Ulysses*  self  beguile, 
Presepts  the  sparkling  bright  libationj 
The  nectar  of  intoxication; 
And  summoning  her  ev'ry  grace 
Of  winning  charms,  and  cheerful  face. 
Smiles  away  Reason  from  his  throne. 
And  makes  his  votaries  her  own: 
Instant  resounds  the  voice  of  Fame; 
Caugiit  lyith  the  whistlings  of  their  nlune^ 
The  fools  grow  frantic,  in  their  pride 
Contemning  all  the  world  beside : 
Pleas'd  with  the  gewgaw  toys  of  pow'r. 
The  noisy  pageant  of  an  hour, 
Stmts  forth  the  statesman,  haughty,  vain. 
Amidst  a  supple  servile  train. 
With  shrug,  grln^ace,  nod,^  wink,  and  stare^ 
So  proud,  he  almost  treads  in  air; 
While  leyee-fools,  who  sue  for  place, 
Crouch  for  employment  from  his  grace. 
And  e'en  good  bishops,  taught  to  trim. 
Forsake  their  God  to  bow  to  hini. 

The  poet  in  that  happy  hour. 
Imagination  in  his  powY, 
Walks  all  abroad,  and  unconfin'd, 
£njoys  the  liberty  of  miud: 
Dupe  to  the  smoke  of  flimsy  praise. 
He  vomits  forth  sonorous  lays; 
And,  in  his  fine  poetic  rage. 
Planning,  poor  soul,  a  deathless  page^ 
Indulges  pride's  fantastic  whim, 
An^  all  the  world  must  wake  to  him. 

A  while  from  fear,  from  envy  free. 
He  sleeps  on  a  pacific  sea ; 
Lethargic  Errour  for  a  while 
Deceives  him  with  her  specious  smile. 
And  flatt'ring  dreams  delusive  shed 
Gay  gilded  visions  tound  his  bead.  ■ 

When,  swift  as  thought,  the  goddess  Icwtt 
Shifts  the  light  ^^le;  and  tempesU  rude, 
Suc^  as  the  nortiiem  skies  deform, 
When  fell  Destruction  guides  the  storm. 
Transport  him  to  some  dreary  isle 
Where  Favour  never  deign'd  to  smile. 
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Where  waking,  helpless,  all  a!one, 

>  Midst  craggy  steeps  and  rocks  unknown  j 

Sad  scenes  of  woe  his  pride  confound. 

And  Desolation  stalks  around. 

Where  the  dull  months  no  pleasures  bring, 

And  years  roll  round  without  a  spring; 

Where  he  all  hopeless,  lost,  undone. 

Sees  cheerless  d&ys  that  know  no  sun ; 

Where  jibing  Scorn  her  throne  maintains. 

Midst  mildews j  blights,  and  blasts,  and  rains.^ 

Let  others,  with  submissive  knee, 
Capricious  goddess !  bow  to  thee ; 
I^et  them  with  fixt  incessant  aim 
Court  fickle  Favour,  faithless  Fame  ^ 
Let  Vanity^s  fastidioUs  slave 
Lose^the  kind  moments  Nature  gav6» 
In  invocations  to  the  shrine 
Of  Phoebus  and  the  fabled  Nine, 
An  author,  to  his  latest  days. 
From  hunger,  or  from  thirst  of  praise, 
Let  him  through  every  subject  roam 
To  bring  the  useful  morsel  home; 
Write  upon  Liberty  opprest, 
On  happiness,  when  most  distrcst, 
Tom  bookseller's  obsequious  tool, 
A  monkey's  cat,  a  mere  fool's  fool ; 
Let  him,  unhallow'd  wretch !  profane 
The  Muse's  dignity  for  gain, 
Yield  to  the  dunce  his  sense  contemns. 
Cringe  to  the  knave  his  heart  condemns^ 
And,  at  a  blockhead's  bidding,  force 
Reluctant  genius  from  his  course; 
Write  ode,  epistle,  essay,  libel. 
Make  notes,  or  steal  them,  for  the  Bible  j 
Or  let  him,  more  judicial,  sit 
The  duU  Lord  Chief,  on  culprit  Wit, 
With  rancour  read,  with  passion  blame^ 
Talk  high,  yet  fear  to  put  his  nande. 
And  from  the  dark,  but  useful  shade, 
{Fit  place  for  murd'rous  ambuscade,) 
Weak  monthly  shafts  at  merit  hurl. 
The  gildon  of  some  modem  curi. 

For  me,  by  adverse  fortune  plac'd 
Far  froVn  the  colleges  of  taste, 
I  jostle  no  poetic  name; 
I  envy  none  their  proper  fame  j 
And  if  sometimes  an  easy  vein. 
With  no  design^  and  little  pain, 
Form'd  into  verse,  hath  pleas'd  a  while^ 
And  caught  the  reader's  transient  smile. 
My  Muse  hath  answer'd  all  her  ends. 
Pleasing  herself,  while  pleas'd  her  friends^ 
But,  fond  of  liberty,  disdains 
To  bear  Restraint,  or  clink  her  chains; 
Nor  would,  to  gain  a  monarch's  favour* 
Let  DulnesB,  or  her  sons,  enslave  her  '• 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONTRADICTIOK 

A  TALE. 

Thb  very  silliest  things  in  life 
Create  the  most  material  strife 
What  scarce  will  suffer  a  debate, 
Will  oft  produce  the  bitterest  bate* 

*  These  two  last  lines  were  added  .by 
Kenrick;  t»  whoia  the  pi«o«  wa«  originaUy 
dref8«d« 


It  is,  you  say;  I  say  Hi*  noC— 
Why  you  grow  wanD«-aiid  yoa  are  hdU 
Thus  each  alike  with  passion  glows. 
And  words  come  first,  and,  after,  blows. 

Friend  Jerkin  had  an  income  clear. 
Some  fifteen  pounds,  or  more,  a  year. 
And  rented,  on  the  farming  plan, 
Grounds  at  much  greater  sums  per  ann. 
A  man  of  cousequence,  no  doubt, 
'Mongst  all  his  neighbours  round  about; 
He  was  of  frank  and  <^pen  mind. 
Too  honest  to  be  much  refin'd. 
Would  smoke  bis  pipe,  and  tell  his  talc^ 
Sing  a  good  song,  and  drink  his  ale. 

His  wife  was  of  another  mould; 
Her  age  was  neither  young  nor  old  | 
Her  features  strong,  but  aomewhttt  plainf 
Her  air  not  bad,  but  rather  vain  | 
Her  temper  neither  new  nor  strange^ 
A  woman's,  very  apt  to  clumge; 
What  she  most  hated  was  conviction^ 
What  she  most  lov'd,  flat  contradictioih- 

A  charming  housewife  m-'eitheless; 
— Tell  me  a  thing  she  could  not  dxeitg 
Soups,  hashes,  pickles,  puddings,  piea. 
Nought  came  amiss  ■  "ohe  was  so  wise. 
For  she,  bred  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Had  brought  a  workl  of  breeding  dowiu 
And  Cumberland  had  seldom  seen. 
A  fiarmer's  wife  with  such  a  mien; 
She  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  Dane  9 
— No~>Mistre8s  Jerkin  was  ber  name. 

She  could  harangue  with  wond'rons  grai9 
On  gowns  and  mobs,  and  caps  and  laoe; 
But  though  she  ne'er  adom'd  his  brow% 
She  had  a  vast  contempt  for  spouse. 

As  being  one  iriio  took  no  pride. 

And  was  a  deal  too  countrified. 

Such  were  our  couple,  man  and  wife; 

Such  were  their  means  and  ways  of  Ufq^ 
Once  on  a  time,  the  season  fair 

For  exercise  and  cheerful  air« 

It  happen'd  in  his  morning's  roam. 

He  kiird  his  birds,  and  brought  them  honMU 

--^*  Here,  Cicely,  take  away  wy  guD^- 

How  shall  we  have  these  starlings  done^* 

"  Done!  what,  my  love^  Your  wits  are  vild^ 

Starlings,  my  dear;  they're  thrashes,  cbBd." 

"  Nay  now  biit  look,  consider,  wife, 

They're  stariings"— "  No---upon  my  life* 

Sure  I  can  judge  as  well  as  you, 

I  know  a  thrush  and  starling  too." 

'"  \^ho  was  it  shot  Ihem,  you  or  P 

They're  starlings"-***  thrushes*'-^*  eoonds  yt* 

"  Pray,  sir,  take  back  your  dirty  word,  [lie.* 

I  scorn  your  language  as  your  bird; 

It  ought  to  make  a  husband  blnshi 

To  treat  a  wife  so  'bout  a  thrush.^'      • 

"Thrush,  Cicely !"—" Yes"— «*Stariing»—f'N6,» 

The  lie  again,  and  then  a  blow. 

Blows  carry  strong  and  quick  conviction^ 

And  mar  the  pow'rs  of  contradiction. 
Peace  soon  ensued,  and  all  waa  wellt 

It  were  imprudence  to  rd>el. 

Or  keep  the  ball  up  dt  debate 

Against  these  argnmenta  of  weight. 
A  year  roll'd  on  in  perfect  ease, 
Mr.    'Twas  as  you  like,  and  what  yon  please^ 
ad*    'Till  in  its  course  and  oider  due, 

Came  March  tbe  twentseO^  fifty-tifto 
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twith  Cieely,  ••Thit  is  charming  life, 

Ko  tnnolts  now»  no  blows,  no  strife. 

What  fools  we  were  this  day  lost  year 

loni,  bow  yov  beat  me  then,  my  dear 

**  — Sure  it  was  idle  and  absurd 

To  wfmniie  so  about  a  bird; 

A  bird  not  worth  a  single  rash — 

A  starling*'—"  no,  my  lore,  a  thrush, 

That  Ml  maintain**— "  that  ril  deny."         [\\e.» 

— •*  You're  wrong,  good  husband" — *'  wife,  you 

Again  the  self-same  wrangle  rose, 
Again  the  lie,  again  the  blows. 
Thna  erery  year  (true  man  and  wife) 
Ensues  the  same  domestic  strife. 
Thus  erery  year  tbehr  quarrel  ends, 
They  anme,  fight,  and  buss,  and  friends; 
Tis  atari ing,  thrash,  and  thrash  and  starling; 
Yoo  dog,  jroo  b— ;  my  dear,  my  darling. 
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A  FAMiUAR  EPISTLE  TO  •••••• 

What,  three  months  gone,  and  never  send 

A  single  letter  to  a  frioid  ? 

In  that  time,  snre,  we  might  have  known 

Whether  you  fiit  or  lean  was  grown; 

Whether  your  bout  was  short  or  tall. 

Had  manners  good,  or  none  at  all; 

Wbetfaer  the  neighVring  squire  you  fbun4 

As  mere  a  brute  an  fox  or  hound; 

Or  if  the  parson  of  the  plaoe 

(With  all  due  rev'rence  to  his  grace)  . 

Took  much  more  pains  himself  to  keep, 

Than  to  instraci  and  feed  his  s^eep; 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  you  dine; 

Whether  you  drink  beer,  punch,  or  wine^ 

Whether  you  hunt,  or  shoot,  or  ride; 

Or,  by  some  muddy  ditch's  side. 

Which  you,  in  visionary  dream. 

Call  bubbling  rill,  or  purling  stream, 

Si?h  for  some  awkward  country  lass,] 

Who  must  of  consequence  surpass 

All  that  is  beautiful  and  bright. 

As  m«ch  as  day  surpasses  night; 

Whether  the  people  eat  and  drink. 

Or  ever  talk,  or  ever  think; 

If,  to  the  honour  of  their  parts. 

The  men  have  heads,  the  women  hearts^ 

If  the  Moon  rises  and  goes  down. 

And  changes  as  she  does  in  town; 

If  you've  returns  of  night  and  day. 

And  aeasons  varying  roll  away; 

Whether  your  mind  exalted  wooe^ 

TV  embraces  of  a  serious  muse; 

Or  if  you  write,  as  I  do  now. 

The  Lr-^  knows  what,  the  I -^  knows  how. — 

These*  and  a  thousand  things  like  these, 

The  friendly  heart  are  sure  to  please. 

Now  will  my.  friend  turn  up  his  eyet. 
And  look  nuperiatively  wise; 
Wonder  wint  all  this  stuff's  about. 
And  bow  the  plague  I  found  him  out! 
When  he  h«l  taken  so  much  pains, 
In  otder  to  regale  his  braios 
With  privacy  and  country  air. 
To  go,  no  soul. alive  knew  where ! 
Besides,  't  is  folly  to  suppose 
That  any  person  breathing  goes 
On  such  a  scheme,  with  a  design 
To  write  or  fcad  such  sUff  at  uune^ 


And  idly  waste  his  precious  tiaA 
In  all  th*  impertinence  of  rhyme. 

My  good,  wise,  venerable  sir! 
Why  about  nonsense  all  this  stir! 
Is  it,  that  you  would  stand  alone, 
And  read  no  nonsense  but  your  own ; 
Though  you're  (to  tell  you,  by  the  by) 
Not  half  so  great  a  fool  as  I; 
Or  is  it  that  you  make  pretence,* 
Being  a  fool,  to  have  some  sense  ? 

And  u'ould  you  really  have  my  Muaa 
Employ  herself  in  writing  news, 
And  most  unconscionably  tease  her 
With  rhyming  to  Warsaw  and  Weber; 
Or  toss  up  a  poetic  olio. 
Merely  to  bring  in  marshal  Broglio? 
Should  I  rcite  what  now  is  doing, 
Or  what  for  future'times  is  brewing. 
Or  triumph  that  the  poor  French  see  alL. 
Their  hopes  defeated  at  Montreal, 
Or  should  1  your  attention  carry 
To  Frederic,  Ferdinand  or  Harry, 
Of  flyinar  Hussian,  dastard  Swede, 
And  baffled  Austria  let  you  rf«d; 
Or  gravely  tell  with  what  design 
The  youthful  Henry  passed  the  Rhine} 
Or  should  I  shake  my  eitipty  head. 
And  tell  you  that  the  king  is  dead. 
Observe  what  changes  will  ensiie, 
What  will  be  what,  and  who'll  be  ^hq. 
Or  leaving  these  things  to  my  betters. 
Before  you  set  the  state  of  leftefs? 
Or  should  I  tell  domestic  jars, 
How  author  against  author  ^ars, 
How  both  with  piutual  envy  rankling, 
Fr— k*»n  damns  M — rprry,  M— rp— y  Fr— -V— H? 
Or  will  it  more  your  mind  engage 
To  talk  of  actors  and  the  stage, 
To  tell,  if  any  words  could  tell. 
What  Garrick  acU«  still,  and  how  we|l. 
That  Sheridan  with  al)  his  care 
Will  always  be  a  laboured  play V^ 
And  that  his  acting  at  th^  best 
Is  all  but  art,  and  art  cpnfpsj;; 
That  Bride  <,  if  reason  may  presume 
To  judge  by  things  past,  things  to  comf«. 
In  future  times  will  tread  the  stage. 
Equally  forin*d  for  love  and  rage. 
Whilst  Pope  for  comic  humour  fem'd, 
Shall  live  when  Cljve  no  more  is  nan)*d. 

Your  wisdom  I  suppose  can't  bear 
About  dull  pantomime  to  hear; 
Nor  would  you  have  a  single  word 
Of  Harlequin,  and  wooden  sword, 
Of  dumb  show,  fools  tricks,  and  wry  facei^ 
And  wit,  which  |ies  all  in  grimaces. 
Nor  should  I  any  thing  advance 
Of  new  invented  comic  dance. 

Callous,  perhaps,  to  things  like  these. 
Would  it  your  worship  better  please. 
That  I,  more  loaden  tlian  the  capiels. 
Should  crawl  in  philosophic  trammels? 
Should  I  attack  the  stars,  and  stray 
In  triumph  o'er  the  milky  way. 
And  like  the  Titins  try  to  move 
From  seat  of  empire  royal  Jove, 

*  Miss  Bride  an  Actress  then  of  Drury-Lane 
theatre,  who  soon  after  quitted  the  stage.  See  her 
character  in  the  Rosciad* 
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Then  spread  my  terrours  all  around. 

And  his  satellites  confound. 

Teach  the  war  far  and  wide  to  rage. 

And  ev*ry  star  by  turn  engage  ? 

The  danger  we  should  share  between  us. 

You  fight  with  Mars  and  1  with  Venns. 

Or  should  I  rather,  if  I  cou'd. 
Talk  of  words  little  understood. 
Centric,  eccentric,  epicycle, 
Fine  words  the  vulgar  ears  to  tickle  I 
A  vacuum,  plenum,  gravitation, 
And  other  words  of  like  relation, 
Which  may  agree  with  studious  men, 
But  hurt  my  teeth,  and  gag  my  pen ; 
Things  of  such  grave  and  serious  kind 
puzzle  my  head  and  plague  my  mind ^ 
Besides  in  writing  to  a  friend 
A  man  may  any  nonsense  send,. 
And  the  chief  merit*s  to  impart. 
The  honest  feelings  of  his  heart 


CHARITY.    A  FRAGMENT. 

IN8CRIBBD  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HANBURT* 

Worth  is  excis'd,  and  Virtue  pays 
A  heavy  tax  for  barren  praise. 

A  friend  to  universal  man, 
Is  universal  good  your  plan  ? 
God  may  perhaps  your  project  bless, 
But  man  shall  strive  to  thwart  success. 
Though  the  grand  scheme  thy  thoughts  pursue. 
Bespeak  a  noble  generous  view, 
Where  Charity  o*er  all  presides. 
And  Sense  approves  what  Virtue  guides. 
Vet  wars  and  tumults  will  commence, 
For  rogues  hate  virtue,  blockheads  sense. 

Believe  me,  opposition  grows 
Kot  always  from  our  real  roes. 
But  (where  it  seldom  ever  ends) 
From  our  mere  dangerous  seeming  friends. 
I  hate  not  foes,  for  they  dcc}are, 
Tis  war  for  war,  and  dare  who  dare; 
But  your  sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls 
Whom  Friendship  scorns  and  Fear  controuls, 
Who  praise,  support,  and  help  by  halves, 
Like  heifers,  neither  bulls,  nor  calves; 
Who,  in  Hypocrisy's'disguise, 
Are  truly  as  the  serpent  wise, 
"But  cannot  all  the  precept  love, 
And  be  OS  harmless  as  the  dove. 
Who  hold  each  chariiable  meeting, 
To  mean  no  more  than  good  sound  eating. 
While  each  becomes  a  hearty  fellow 
According  as  he  waxes  mellow, 
And  kindly  helps  the  main  design, 

y  diinking  iu  success  in  wine; 
And  when  his  feet  and  senses  reel. 
Totters  with  correspondent  zeal; 
Nay,  would  appear  a  patron  wise. 
But  that  his  wisdom's  in  dispuise,  ^ 

And  would  harangue,  but  that  his  mouth. 
Which  ever  hates  the  sin  of  drowth, 

atching  the  full  perpetual  glass. 
Cannot  afford  a  word  to  pass. 

Such,  who  like  true  churchwardens  eat. 
Because  the  parish  pays  the  treat. 
And  of  their  bcllj^fiil  secure, 
O'ersee,  or  fxer-hok  the  poor; 


ujQyjys  noE^. 


Who  would  no  doubt  be  wood'roiis  joity 

And  faithful  guardians  of  their  trust. 

But  think  the  deed  might  run  more  clever 

To  them  and  to  their  heirs  for  ever. 

That  Charity,  too  apt  to  roam. 

Might  end,  where  she  begins,  at  home^ 

Wiio  make  all  public  good  a  trade. 

Benevolence  a  mere  parade. 

And  Charity  a  cloak  for  sin. 

To  keep  it  snug  and  warm  within; 

Who  flatter,  only  to  betray. 

Who  promise  much  and  never  pay. 

Who  wind  themsefves  about  your  heart 

With  hypocritic,  knavish  art, 

Tell  you  what  wond'rous  things  they*re  doings 

And  undermine  you  to  your  ruin; 

Such,  or  of  low  or  high  estate, 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  hate: 

I  view  their  tricks  with  indignation, 

And  loath  each  fulsome, profestation, 

As  1  would  loath  a  wliore*s  eiabrace. 

Who  smiles,  and  smirks,  and  strokes  my  hc^ 

And  all  so  tender,  fond,  and  kind. 

As  free  of  body,  as  of  mind, 

A  fleets  the  softness  of  a  dove. 

And  p— xes  me  to  show  her  love. 

The  maiden  withered,  wrinkled,  pale, 
Whose  charms,  tho*  strong,  are  rather  stale, 
Will  use  that  weapon  call'd  a  tongue. 
To  wound  the  beauteous  and  the  young. 
— "  What,  Delia  handsome! — ^weU!— Iow« 
Pm  either  blind  or  stupid  grown. 
•—The  girl  is  well  enough  to  pass, 
A  rosy,  simple,  rustic  lass, 
^-But  there^s  no  meaning  in  her  &ce. 
And  then  her  air,  so  void  of  grace  ! 
And  all  the  world,  with  half  an  eye. 
May  see  her  shape  grows  quite  awry. 
r-1  speak  not  from  an  ill  design. 
For  she's  a  favourite  of  mine, 
— ^Though  1  could  wish  that  she  would  wear 
A  more  re-serv'd  becoming  air; 
Not  that  I  hear  of  indiscretions, 
Such  folks,  you  know,  make  no  confessions. 
Though  the  world  says,  that  parson  there, 
That  smock-fac'd  man  with  darkish  hair. 
He  who  wrote  verses  on  hor  bird, 
The  simplest  things  I  ever  heaid. 
Makes  frequent  visits  there  of  late. 
And  is  become  excec<liog  great; 
This  I  myself  aver  is  true, 
1  saw  him  lead  her  to  his  pewJ' 

Thus  Scandal,  like  a  false  quoiatioi^ 
Misn  presents  in  defamation; 
And  where  she  haplj'  cannot  spy 
A  loop  whereon  to  hang  a  lie. 
Turns  every  action  wrong  side  out 
To  bring  her  paltry  tale  about. 

Thus  excellence  of  every  kind. 
Whether  of  body  or  of  mind. 
Is  but  a  mark  set  up  on  hi>(h. 
For  knaves  to  guide  their  arrows  by, 
A  mere  Scotch  post  for  public  itch. 
Where  hog,  or  man,  may  scrub  his  br<=cch« 

But  thanks  to  Nature,  which  ordains 
A  just  reward  for  all  our  pains,   ^ 
And  makes  us  stem,  with  secret  pride. 
Hoarse  Disappointment's  rugged  tide. 
And  like  a  lonllv  ship,  which  braves 
The  roar  of  winds,  find  rush  of  waveif 
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wither  all  MBQU,  ^ich  jealodi  Hate 
Or  frantic  Malice  may  ereate. 

TitOoiMcience,  a  reward  alone, 

Cootdence,  who  pkcM  on  Virtue>a  throoe, 

£yei  npoai  men,  or  raring  eeas, 

Undauoted,  firm,  with  heart  at  ease. 
Fram  her  dark  cave,  though  Exxwy  rise 

With  hollow  cheeks,  and  janndic'd  eyes, 

Thooffa  Hatred  league  with  Polly  vain, 

iad  Spleen  and  Ranconr  join  the  train; 

Shall  Viitne  ahrink,  aba8b>d,  afraid, 

And  tremble  at  an  idle  shade? 

Fear  worfci  upon  the  fool,  or  knave. 

An  honest  man  is  alwaiys  brave. 

While  Opposition's  fruitless  aim 

Is  ai  the  bellows  to  the  flame. 

And,  like  a  pagan  persecution, 

Eaforces  fSaith  and  resolution. 
Though  Prejudioe  in  narrow  minds, 

The  mental  eye  of  reason  blinds; 

Tboogfa  Wit,  which  not  e'en  friends  will  spare, 

Aflect  the  sneering,  laughing  ahr. 

Though  Dallness,  in  her  monkish  gown. 

Display  the  wisdom  of  a  frown. 

Vet  Thithi  will  fmrce  herself  in  spite 

Of  all  their  eforts,  into  light 
See  bigot  monks  in  Spain  prevail, 

See  Gahlaeo  dragg'd  to  jail : 

Hear  the  grave  doctors  of  the  schools^ 

The  Golgotha  of  learned  fools. 

As  damnable  and  impious  bmnd 

That  art  they  cannot  understand. 

And  out  of  zeal  penrert  the  Bible» 
As  if  it  were  a  standing  libd. 
On  every  good  and  usefiD]  plan 
That  rises  in  the  brain  of  man. 

0  Bigotry !  whose  finantic  r^^ 
Has  blotted  half  the  classic  page. 
And  in  Religion's  drunken  fit, 
MordeHd  the  6ref*k  and  Roman  wit; 
Who  lealoos  for  that  Faith's  increase, 
Whose  ways  are  righteousness  and  peace. 
With  rods  and  whips,  and  sword  and  axe, 
With  prisons,  tortures,  flames  and  racks. 
With  Persecution's  fiery  goad, 
Enforcing  some  niew-fiiDglVl  inode, 
Woukist  phick  down  Reason  from  her  throne 
To  raise  some  phantom  of  thy  own; 
Alas !  the  fury  undisceming, 
Which  blasta,  and  stunts,  and  hews  up  lei^ming, 
Liice  an  lil-judging  zealous  friend. 
Blasphemes  that  wisdom  you  defend. 

Go,  kick  the  prostituted  whores. 
The  nine  stale  virpns  out  of  doors ; 
For  let  tbe  abbess  beat  her  drum, 
Elnrmi  thousand  troops  shall  come; 
Ail  femal^  forms,  and  virgins  true. 
As  e>-er  wint  or  poet  knew. 
And  rlorious  be  the  bonour'd  name 
Of  Winifrede,  of  sainted  fame, 
Who  to  the  church  like  light'ning  sped. 
And  ran  three  miles  without  her  head ; 
(Weij  might  the  modest  lady  ma, 
S:nce  'twas  to  keep  her  maiden  one) 
And  when  before  the  congregation 
The  prince  fell  dead  for  reparation, 
Secote  of  life  as  well  as  honour, 
Kao  back  with  both  her  heads  upon  her. 

No  matter  of  what  shape  or  siie, 
Colp  down  tbe  legendary  lias) 


Believe,  what  neither  God  ordains. 
Nor  Christ  allows,  nor  sense  maintains; 
Make  saint  of  pope,  or  saint  of  thief,     ' 
Believe  almost  in  unbelief; 
Yet  with  thy  solemn  priestly  air. 
By  book  and  bell,  and  candle  swear. 
That  God  has  made  his  own  elect 
But  from  your  stem  and  favourite  sect; 
That  be  who  made  the  world,  has  blest 
One  part  alone,  to  damn  the  rest. 
As  if  th'  Alimerciful  and  Just, 
Who  form'd  us  of  one  common  dust. 
Had  rendered  up  his  own  decree, 
Aud  lent  his  attributes  to  thee. 

Thus  his  own  eyes  the  bigot  blinds. 
To  shut  out  light  from  human  minds. 
And  the  clear  truth  (an  emanation 
From  the  great  Author  of  creation, 
A  beam  transmitted  from  on  high. 
To  bring  i)s  nearer  to  the  sky. 
While  ev'ry  path  by  Science  trod. 
Leads  us  with  wonder  up  to  God,) 
Is  doom'd  by  ignorance  to  make 
Atonement  at  the  n^artyr's  stake; 
Though,  like  pure  gold,  th*  illustrious  dame. 
Comes  forth  the  brighter  from  tbe  flame- 
No  persecution  will  avail; 
No  inquisition  racks,  nor  jail; 
^Vhen  leaming*s  more  enlightened  ray 
Shall  drive  these  sickly  fogs  away; 
A  thankful  age  shall  pay  her  more, 
Than  all  her  troubles  hurt  before. 
See  shame  and  soorn  await  on  those 
Who  poorly  dared  to  be  her  foes. 
But  will  the  grateful  voice  of  Fame 
Sink  truth,  and  Qaliloeo's  name? 

How  wilful,  obstinate,  and  blind. 
Arc  the  main  herd  of  human  kind  I 
Well  said  the  WU,  who  well  had  tried 
That  malice  which  his  parts  defied; 
When  mer}t*s  sun  begins  to  break. 
The  dunces  stretch,  and  strive  to  wake, 
And  amity  of  dunce  with  dunce, 
Fingers  out  genius  all  at  once. 
As  you  may  find  the  honey  out. 
By  seeing  all  the  flies  about. 
All  ugly  women  hate  a  toast ; 
The  goodliest  fruit  is  piok'd  the  most ; 
The  ivy  winds  about  the  oak, 
And  to  the  fairest  comes  the  smoke. 

Escaped  the  dani^ers  of  the  deep. 
When  Gulliver  fell  fUst  aileep, 
StretchM  on  the  IJlli^Aitian  strand, 
A  giant  in  a  pigmy  land; 
Watohful  against  impending  barms, 
All  Lilliput  crietl  out,  "To  arms;" 
The  trumpets  echoed  all  around, 
The  captaii)  slept  exceeding  sound, 
Though  crowds  of  undistinguished  size, 
Assail'd  his  body,  legs,  and  thighs. 
While  clouds  of  arrows  flew  apace. 
And  fell  like  feathers  on  his  face. 


THE  wum. 

AM  EPISTLE  TO  MB.  W.  WOTTT. 

The  praise  of  genius  will  oflfend 
A  foe  no  doubt,  sometimes  a  friend ; 
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But  curse  on  gMiios,  wH,  and  parte; 
The  thirst  of  soience,  love  of  arts. 
If  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
Of  social  good  from  man  to  man. 
For  me,  who  wiU,  may  wear  the  bays, 
I  value  not  such  idle  praise: 
Let  wrangling  wits  abuse,  defame, 
Aud  quarrel  for  an  empty  name, 
What's  in' this  shuffling  pace  of  rhyme. 
Or  grandpas  stride  of  stiff  sublime, 
That  Vanity  her  trump  should  blow, 
And  look  with  scorn  on  folks  below  ? 
Are  wit  and  folly  close  ally»d. 
And  matched,  like  poverty,  with  pride  ? 
When  rival  bards  for  fame  contend. 
The  poet  often  spoils  the  friend ; 
Genius  sdf-center'd  feels  alone 
That  merit  he  esteems  his  own, 
And  cold,  o'er- jealous,  and  severe,. 
Hates,  like  a  Turk,  a  brother  near; 
Malice  steps  in^  good  nature  flies. 
Folly  prevails,  and  friendship  dies. 
Peace  to  all  such,  if  peace  can  dwell 
With  those  who  bear  about  a  hell, 
Who  blast  all  worth  with  envy's  breath. 
By  their  own  feelings  stung  to  death. 
None  but  a  weak  and  brainless  fool, 
Undisciplin'd  in  fortune's  school. 
Can  hope  for  favours  from  the  wit: 
He  pleads  prescription  to  forget, 
Unnotic'd  let  bim  live  or  rot. 
And,  as  fbtgctf\il,  be  forgot, 
Most  wags,  whose  pleasure  is  to  smoke. 
Would  rather  lose  their  friend,  than  joke; 
A  man  in  cags  looks  something  queer, 
And  there's  vast  humour  in  a  sneer; 
That  jest,  alike  all  witlings  suits. 
Which  lies  no  further  than  the  boots. 
Give  me  the  man  whose  open  mind 
Means  social  ^ood  to  all  mankind ; 
Who  when  bis  friend,  from  fortune's  round. 
Is  toppled  h^dlong  to  the  ground. 
Can  meet  him  with  a  warm  embrace, 
And  wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  face; 
Who,  not  self-taught  and  proudly  wise. 
Seeks  more  to  comfort  than  advise, 
Who  less  intedt  to  shiiie  than  please. 
Wears  his  own  mirth  with  native  ease. 
And  is  from  sense,  from  Nature's  plan, 
llie  jovial  guest,  the  honest  man; 
In  short,  whose  picture,  painted  true, 
In  ev'ry  point  resembles  you. 

And  will  my  fViend  for  once  excust 
This  ofT'ring  of  a  lazy. Muse? 
Most  lazy, — ^l^t  you  think  her  not, 
ril  draw  her  picture  on  the  spot, 
A  perfect  ease  the  dame  enjoys; 
Three  chairs  bet  indolence  employs t 
On  one  she  squats  her  cushioned  bum, 
Which  would  not  rise,  though  kiugb  should  come; 
An  arm  lolls  dangling  o'er  another, 
A  leg  lies  anichimt  on  its  brother. 
To  make  her  look  supremely  wise. 
At  least  like  wisdom  in  disguise. 
The  weed,  which  first  hy  Raleigh  brought. 
Gives  thinking  look  instead  of  thought. 
She  smokes,  and  smokes;  without  all  feeling, 
0ave  as  the  eddies  climb  the  deling, 
And  waft  about  their  mild  perfume, 
She  marks  their  passage  round  the  roofn. 


When  pipe  fbrsaJies  the  vncani  moiilh, 
A  pot  of  beer  prevents  her  dcowth. 
Which  with  poiatvms  pottle  deep 
Lulls  the  poor  maudlin  Muse  to  deep. 
Her  books  of  which  sh'as  wond'rous  need. 
But  neither  pow'r  nor  will  to  read» 
In  scattered  tomes  lie  all  around 
Upon  the  lowest  shelf-^e  ground. 

Such  ease  no  doubt  suits  easy  rhyme; 
Folks  walk  about  who  write  sublime. 
While  Recitation's  pompous  sound 
Drawls  words  sonorous  all  around. 
And  Action  Yikvcm  her  hand  and  head. 
As  those  who  bre^  and  butter  spread. 

You  bards  who  ft^l  not  fi^ncy's  dearth. 
Who  strike  the  roof,  and  kick  the  earth. 
Whose  Muse  superlatively  high 
Takes  lodgings  always  near  the  sky; 
And  like  die  lark  with  daring  flight 
Still  soars  and  sings  beyond  our  sight; 
Mav  trumpet  forth  your  grand  sublime* 
And  scorn  our  lazy  lounging  rhyme. 
Yet  though  the  lark  in  ether  floats, 
Aiid  trills  no  doubt  diviner  notes, 
Carelebly  perch'd  on  yonder  spray. 
The  Hunet  sings  a  pretty  lay. 

What  horrid,  what  tremendous  sight 
Shakes  all  my  fabric  with  affright ! 
With  Argus'  hundred  eye«  he  marks. 
With  triple  mouth  the  monster  barks; 
And  while  he  scatters  flaming  brands 
Briareus  lends  him  all  his  hands. 

Hist!  'tis  a  critic.^— Yes— 'tis  he 
What  would  your  graoeleBS  form  with  mal 
It  is  t'  upbraid  me  with  the  crime 
Of  spinning  unlaborious  rhyme. 
Of  stringing  various  thoughts  together 
In  verse,  or  pruse,  or  both,  or  neither? 
A  vein,  which  though  it  must  offend 
You  lofty  sirs  who  cant  descend. 
To  fame  has  often  made  its  way 
From  Sutler,  Prior,  Swift,  and  Gayj 
Is  it  for  this  your  brow  austere 
Frowns  me  to  stone  for  very  fear? 
Hear  my  just  reason  first,  and  then 
Approve  me  right,  or  split  my  pen. 

I  seek  not  by  more  labour'd  lays 
To  catch  the  slipp'ry  tail  of  praise. 
Nor  will  1  run  a  mad  career 
'Gainst  genius  which  I  most  revere ; 
When  Phoebus  bursts  with  genuine  fire. 
The  little  staris  at  once  retire ; 
Who  cares  a  farthing  for  those  lays 
Which  you  can  neither  blame,  nor  praise? 
I  cannot  match  a  ChurchiH's  skill. 
But  may  be  Langhorne  when  I  will : 

I«t  the  mere  mimic,  for  each  season  bears 
Your  mimic  bards  as  well  as  mimic  play'rs. 
Creep  servilely  along,  and  with  dull  pains 
Lash  his  slow  steed,  in  whose  enfeebled  veins 
The  cold  bjood  lags,  let  him  with  fruitless  aim 
By  borrow'd  plumes  assume  a  borrow'd  fame. 
With  studioil  forms  th'  incautious  ear  beguile. 
And  ape  the  numbers  of  a  Churchill's  style. 
Slaves  may  some  fame  from  imitation  hope; 
Who'd  be  Paul  Whitehead,  tho'  he  honours  Pope? 
If  clinking  couplets  in  one  endless  chime 
Be  the  sole  beauty,  and  the  praise  of  rhyme; 
If  found  alone  an  easy  triumph  gains. 
While  Fancy  bleeds,  and  Sease  is  hung  in  chains 
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Ye  hftppy  triflen  hail  the'riting  mode; 
•See,  all  Parnassus  is  a  tnmpike  road, 
Where  each  may. travel  ia  the  highway  track 
On  true  bred  hunter,  or  on  common  hack. 
For  me,  who  laboar  with  poetic  sin, 
Who  often  woo  the  Muse  I  cannot  win, 
Whom  pleasure  first  a  willing  poet  made. 
And  folly  spoilt  hy  taking  up  the  trade, 
PieasM  I  behold  superior  genius  shine, 
Nor  ting'd  with  enry  wish  that  genius  mine. 
To  Churchiirs  Muse  can  bow  with  decent  awe. 
Admire  his  mode,  nor  make  that  mode  my  law: 
Both  may,  perhaps,  have  various  powers  to  pleas  e 
Be  his  the  strength  of  numbers,  mine  the  ease, 
Ease  that  rejects  not,  but  betrays  no  care : 
Less  of  the  coxcomb  than  the  sloven's  air. 

Your  taste,  as  mine,  all  metre  must  ofiend 
When  imitation  is  its  only  end. 
I  could  perhaps  that  servile  task  pomie, 
And  copy  Churchill  as  I'd  copy  you. 
But  that  my  flippant  Muse,  too  aaacy  grrown^ 
Prefers  that  mamier  she  can  call  her  own. 


ODE  TO  GENIUS. 

Thov  child  of  Nature,  Genius  strong, 
Tboa  master  of  the  poet's  song, 
Before  whose  light.  Art's  dim^nd  feeble  ray 
Gleams  like  the  taper  in  the  blaze  of  day  : 
Thoo  lov'st  to  steal  along  the  secret  shade. 

Where  Fancy,  bright  aerial  mai0  ! 

Awaits  thee  with  her  thousand  charms^ 

And  revels  in  tbv  wanton  arms; 

She  to  thy  bed,  m  days  of  yore. 

The  sweetiy»waii>ling  Sbakspeare  bore; 
Whom  every  Muse  endow*d  with  every  skill. 

And  dipt  him  in  that  stacred  rill. 
Whose  silver  streams  flow  musical  along, 
Where  Phoebus*  hallow'd  mount  resounds  with 
faptur*d  song* 

Foffsake  not  thou  the  vocal  choir. 
Their  breasts  revisit  with  thy  genial  fire. 
Else  vain  the  studied  sounds  of  mimic  art, 
TicUe  the  ear,  but  come  not  near  the  heart. 
Vain  every  phrase  in  curious  order  set. 
On  each  side  leaning  on  the  [utop-gap]  epithet. 
Vain  the  quick  rhyme,  still  tinkling  in  tlie  close, 
WfaOe  pure  description  shines  in  measured  prose, 
Thou  bear'st  aloof^  and  look'st  with  high  dis- 
Upon  the  dull  mechanic  train;  dain, 

Whose  nerveless  strains  fla?  on  in  languid  tone, 
Ijiieles^  and  lumpish  as   the    bagpipe's  drowzy 
drone. 

Wo  longer  now  thy  altars  blaze, 

Vo  poet  ofiers  up  his  lays; 

Inspir*d  with  energy  divine, 

To  worfihip  at  thy  sacred  dhrioe. 

Since  Taste',  with  absolute  domain, 

Extending  wide  her  leaden  reign, 

Kills  with  her  melancholy  shade. 
The  blooming  scyons  of  fair  Fancy's  tree  j 

Which  erst  (uU  wantonly  have  stray *d 
In  many  a  wreath  of  richest  poesie. 

'  By  Taste^  is  here  m«ant  the  modem  afiectation 
WiU 


For  when  the  oak  denies  her  stay, 
The  creeping  ivy  winds  her  bumble  way; 
No  more  she  twists  her  bmnches  round, 
But  drags  her  feeble  stem  along  the  barren  ground* 

Where  then  shall  exil'd  Genius  go  \ 
Since  only  those  the  laurel  cJaim, 
And  boast  them  of  the  poet's  name, 

Whose  sober  rhymes  in  even  teoour  flow; 
Who  prey  on  words,  and  all  their  ^ow'rett 
Coldly  correct,  and  regularly  duD.  [cuU^ 

Why  sleep  the  sons  of  Genius  now  ? 
Why,  Wartons,  rests  the  lyre  unstrung  ? 
And  thou,  blest  bard^!  around  whose  sacred 

Great  Pindar's  delegated  wyeath  is  hung:  [brow. 
Arise,  and  snatch  the  majesty  of  song 

.From  Dulness'  servile  tribe,  and  Art's  unhal- 
lowed throng. 


PROLOGUS.    1757. 

Est  schola  rhetorices,  celebrat  quam  crebra  jii, 

Et  tumido  inflatos  ejicit  ore  sonos.        [ventus, 
Sua  quisque  assumit  tragicas  novus  histrio  partes^ 

Nee  loquitur,  verbum  quin  sapit  omoe,  pathos. 
Ingenia  hie  crescunt,  mox  successura  theatris,     . 

Regis,  amatoris,  prompta  subire  vices. 
Multus  ibi  fiiriis  Macbetha  agitatus  iniquis, 

EJusa  tolum  prendit  inane  mauu. 
Multus  ibi,  infuscat  cui  vultus  suber  adustum 

Immodicis  sasvit  raucus  Othello  minis. 
Omnia  queis  tragicis.opus  est,  hicarma  parantur^ 

Auribus  insidiae  suntj'^oculisque  suas : 
Conatus  manuumque,  pedumque,  orisque  rotundi, 

Certatim  et  vultiis  vis,  laterumque  labor. 
2uam  sibi,  dum  gestu  stat  fixus  quisque  silently 

2uam  placet  a  speculo  forma  rcflexa  sui ! 
Hac  studeant,  coi-di  quibus  ars  et  pompa  theatri  Sr 

Non  tamen  est  nobis  inde  pctendus  honor. 
Ingenua  ut  pubcs  vultum  sibi  sumat  apertum, 

£t  sensim  assuescat  fortius  ore  loqui; 
Ne  dubiis  tandem  Verba  eluctantia  labris 

Occludat  timidus  praepediatque  pudor, 
Ingi%dimur  sccnam;  nee  clam  vos,  docta  coron^ 

Cominoda  ab  hoc  tenui  quanta  labore  fluant. 
Hinc  sapere  et  fan  discit  generosa  juventus, 

Dum  pavida  accendit  pectora  laudis  amor» 
Freti  his,  majorem  mox  ingrediemur  arenam^ 

Hie  stabilita  vigent  curia,  rostra,  forum. 


PR0L0GV8.    1758. 

Hic  nihil  ad  populum — non  pompa  hie  vanathea- 

Sualem  ore  attonito  plebs  inhiai-e  solet :      [tri, 
Non  scena  hic  spJendet  magics  variabilis  arte, 

Et  sumit  fornias  pro^igiosa  novas: 
Non  hic,  labrato  subvectus  fune  per  auras, 

Mercurius  ccleres  itque  reditque  vias: 
Nee  freta  ca;rolea  turgeut  undosa  papyro^ 

Nee  resinato  fulgiu'at  igne  polus: 
Janua  nee  csecos  aperit  furtiva  recessus, 

Unde  minutatim  proferat  umbra  caput. 
j2uin  valeant  levia  hsec  vulgi  crepitacula !  jactant 

Et  proprium,  et  simplex,  nostra  theatre  decus. 

*  Dr.  Akeoside^ 
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LLffiB^s  voaa. 


mm.Heus\  oetnon*  »adit?    fcf  tarsum  aidea  tr»- 
hantiir! 

— >En !  qualis  qoalis  rit,  noTa  ecena  patet. 
(En  lUfle,  quas  yos  BcmpcY  coluistis,  AtheiuF, 

Gratia  quas  voluit,  quas  sibi  Musa  d(jmuni. 
Hie  sese  ostendunt  prisci  monumenta  laboris, 

Sueis  osa  est  modulis  Vitruviana  manus; 
Hie  Stat  Ventortun,  Thesei  hie  vencrabile  FaiiiUB, 

Hie  arce  in  summaj  Casta  Minerva  tuum. 
Omnia  jam  votis  respondent     Attipa  jam  sunt 

Omnia.    Persons,  iabula,  seena,  sales. 
3ooque  etiam  magis  hse  nostrs  Isetentur  Athene, 

Cecropidas  jactant  vos,  Tceoluutque^os. 


PROLOGVS.    INADELPBOS,    1759. 

Cum  patres  populumque  dolor  eommunis  haberct, 

Fleret  et  iEmilium  Maxima  Roma  suum, 
Funebi^s  inter  ludos,  his  dicitur  ipsis 

Sfenis  extinctum  condecorasse  duccm. 
Ecquis  adest,  scenam  nocte  hac  qui  spectet  ean- 

Nec  nobis  luctum  sentiet'esse  parem  ?       [den, 
'tJteunque  arrisit  pulchris  victoria  cseptis, 

Sui  Sol  extremas  visit  uterque  plagas, 
4Successiis  etiam  medio  de  fonte  Britaonis 

Surgtt  amari  aliquid,  legitimusque  dolor* 
Si  Aimse  generosa  sitis,  si  bellica  virtus, 

Ingrenium  felix,  intcmenita  fides, 
Bifficiies  lauras,  ipsoque  in  ilorcjuventa 

Heu !  Dimium  letlii  pr^cipitata  dies,  [jure 

Si  quid  habent  pulchrum  hcc,  vel  si  quid  amabile, 

Esto  tua  baec^  Wolfi,  laus,  propriumque  decus. 
ffec  moriere  omnis — Suin  usque  corona  vigebit, 

Uoanirois  Britonilm  quam  tibi  nectit  amor. 
Regia  quin  pietas  marmor  tibi  nobjle  ponet, 

Siiod  tua  perpetuis  prs^dicet  acta  notis. 
Coalluet  hue  studio  visendi  martia  pubet, 

Sentiet  et  flamma  corda  calere  pari; 
Dumque  legit  mediis  cecidis>e  heroa  triumphis, 

Uicet,  sic  dctur  vinoere,  sic  moriai. 


EPILOGUS  m  ADELPHOS.     l'^39. 

BYRUS  LOQUITUR. 

Quanta  intus  turba  est !  quanto  molimine  sudat, 

Accinctus  cultro  etforcipf,  quLsque  coquus!  , 
Monstnim  infbrme  maris— Testudo— in  prandia 
fertur. 

Suae,  varia,  et  simplex,  omnia  sola  sapit. 
Pullina  esca  placet  ?— vitulina  ?—  suiUa  ? — bovina  > 

Prffistoest.  HsBc  quadrupes  singula  pisces  habet. 
De  gente  i£thiopum  conduciiur  Archimagirus, 

Sui  sccet,  et  coquat,  et  coucoquat,  arte  nova, 
dui  doct^  contundat  aromata ;  misceat  apt^ 

Thus,  apium,  thyma,  sal,  cinnama,  cepe,  piper, 
2iM  jecur  et  pulmonem  in  frusta  minutula  scindat, 

Curetqiie  ut  penitus  sint  saturata,.  mero. 
Multo  ut  ventricttlus  pulchrc  flavescat  ab  ovo  j 

Ut  tremulus,  circnm  viscera,  vernet  adeps. 
His  rit^  instruct) 8  conehs  sitot  fercula !  nam  tn, 

Testudu!  et  patinis  sufficis,  atque  cibo. 
Suam  ruperem  in  laudes  utriosque  exourrere  con- 
Sod  vereor  Calipash  dicere — vel  Calipee,  [chse ! 
Vo9  etiam  ad  caenam  mecuro  appellare  juvaret, 

Vellcm  et  rellicuas  participare  dapum. 
At  sunt  convivae  tam  multi,  taaique  gulosi^ 

Restabit,  metuo^  nU  nisi  concha  mihh 


RECTE  STATUir  6AXTERVS  DE  SOUm- 
ORUM  PHJEN0MENI8. 

Cum  nox  tellurem  fuscis  amplectitor  alia, 
Mabba  atomos  jungit  celefes,  et  vecta  per  auns 
Inchoat  assuetos  simulatrix  regia  liidoa. 
Huic  auriga  eulex  tortum  quattt  osque  flagenmn, 
Aoceleratque  fugam  tardis;  retinacula  curriU 
Erucae  sunt  texta  levis,  radHqne  rotarum 
Cruscula  areneoli ;  currus,  quern  dente  acmnis 
Finxerat  e  coryli  fnicto,  primseva  vetostas 
llunc  MabbsB  artificem  roemorat:  sub  nocte  silenii 
Hoc  instructa  modo  egreditur,  neqne  cernitor  ulli. 
NonQunquamlfevitercerebrum  peratringit  Amantiii 
Somniat  ille  faces  jaculari  ct  vulnera  ocellos, 
Malararo  labrique  rosas,  perftisaqoe  oolio 
Lilia:  mox  Medici  digitos  tittllat,  avanis 
Mercedis  dextnuoa  qui  pandit,  et  acritar  auram- 
Ter  captat;  ter  vana  manus  eludit  imago. 
Nunc  quoque  sopite  demulcet  labra  PuellK ; 
Somniat  iUa  proeum,  pulvhtoque  ooeala  Hbaat 
Absejis  absentem  teneris  amplectitnr  ulnis; 
Vae  tibi,  si  Lemurum  videat  regina  colorem 
Mentitum  ftico,  vultusque  ex  arte  nitentes ! 
PrsBcipites  aget  ira  maous,  lacerabit  acuto 
Ungue  genas,  simul  amissa  dulcedine  aomni, 
Osculaque,  et  tenuee  vanescit  amator  in  aiuvs. 
Ampla  Saoerdotis  nonnunquam'transivolat  era; 
Contiouo  rostmm  consoebdens  hie  tbcnsa  triaas 
Dividet  in  partes,  exponendoque  iabonA, 
Vel  vigilcm  crodas,  adco  dormitat.    Ad  anres 
Militis  hinc  migrat;  turbatur  imagine  belli 
Fortis  equesj  gemitusque  audit,  strepitttsqve,  ta« 

basque, 
Exilit,  et  pauluQi  trepidans,  inscMBnia  diris 
Devovet,  in  lecto  prolabitur,*-obdormt8cit 
Nunc  rabulam  palma  mulcet,  qui  litibus  aptni^ 
Defensoris  agit  causam,  actorisque  peritas, 
Innectensque  moras  ad  finem  decipit  ambes. 
Sin  casu  visat  facilis  regina  poetam, 
Hunc  sibi  plaudentem  deludit  amabHis  errar, 
Et  rignos  fontes,  et  amaoios  somniat  hortos ; 
Cum  vero  vigii  ille  domum  exploravcrit  onroem, 
Videritet  tristis  quam  sit  sibi  carta  supellex, 
Suam  veHet  semper  dormire! — Volubjlis  iiide 
Jiid'ccs  invehitur  trans  nasum,  et  naribus  illi 
Emuncto  stibolet  causa.     Interdum  Dea  fesso, 
Blanditur  Servo,  qui  iibertate  vagatur, 
F>xuttans  redit  at  patriam  carosque  ppnates, 
Et  gremio  nxoris  longis  amplcxibus  haeret 
Deinde  rota  strepitante  fremit  per  coUa  Tyrann*; 
Umbrarum  ante  oculos  surgit  chorus,  improbus 

orco 
^uas  dedit  insontc^;  iViriis  atntatur  acerbis 
Conscia  mens,  lectoque  quies  simul  exulat.  Indtf 
Si  currus  flectat,  placldissima  munera  somni 
Sua  carpit  Sceleris  Puras;  non  territus  ille 
Spectromm  est  cstu,  et  furiarum  ultricibus  iris, 
Sed  molli  potitur  requie,  aut  si  somniat  umbne 
Delectant  oculos  grate;  pr<iedulcis  imago 
Virtutis  rcficit  mentem,  et  tellure  relicta 
Radit  iter  liquidem  casli,  fniiturque  deorum 
Colloquio  felix.     O  tu!  qnicunque  beatnm 
Te  velis,  et  tuto  tranquiilum  carpere  somnum; 
1,  prte,  quo  virtus  ducit!  ne  vindice  curru 
Mabba  ferox  instet,  vexentque  cubilia  curap. 
I,  pete,  quo  virtus  ducct !  te  n'umine  molli 
Mabba  teget,  radetque  levi  tua  pcctofra  cumi. 

In  Comitiis  Posteribus,  Apr.  5,  \15X 
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LATIN  VERSION  OF  QRAyS  £LB&Y  JN  A  CHURCHYARD.      MJ 


CAIUnHA  AD  NOBILlSfillf UM  XVOBIAV  UOLLBB 
DCrCBM  DE  KEWCA8TLE  INSCRIPTA,  CUM  ACA- 
J>£MIAM  CANTABR1GIEN8EM  BlBUOTMECiE  RE- 
iFmVBNIkX  CAUSA  INVISERET. 

Pri.  Kalend.  Maias,  1753. 

HE  REGE. 

Aoocvm,  artium  usque  fautor  optimus* 
Uic  moenia  baud  ioauspicato  numine 
Cuodi  imperavit  consecrata  literis ; 
£o  niiore  &  partiam  degantia, 
tit  iDvidenda  sint  rel  illis  aedibus 
Siue  aaeculoruiD  voce  coipprobantium 
Pne  ceteris  superbiuntJustissioi)i 
IWiDtf  recentis  &  vctust^  gloria. 
Km;  his  supelli^  digna  deerit  rooenibuS;| 
£t  Vaticanse,  Bodleansque  aemula; 
Id  iile  abuude  ca?erat,  novissimuB 


Dedit  Tolenti  jura  qui  BritanoMe. 
Brunsvichianis  scilic&t  sanctissimum  ^st 
Legebque  tutari  &.fovere  Uteras. 


M)  CANCELLARIUM. 

O  Tu,  qui  doctas,  Cami  feliciter  artes 

•Protegis,  Aonii  duxque  decusque  chori, 
Suod  domus  incipiat  tain  Iseto  ha?c  omiae  coD^t* 

Sue  Dec  Bodleio  cedat,  id  omne  tuum  est 
Munera  dant  numerosa  manus  proceruoiqiie  .pa- 

Exempio  &  monitis  exsUmulatatuis.  [trumque, 
Perge,  fovere  artes,  nee  vanuiu  urgere  laborem: 

Tarn  pulchrum  pulcbr^  Musa  rependet  opus. 
Hffic  moles  quanquam  ipsa  met;  inonameiita»  Ca« 

fiuas  condeot,  nullo  sunt  niituia  die,        [ineiui 


AN  ELEGY, 

IV  A  COU?JTRY  CHURCH-YARP. 
BT  MR.  GRAY. 

The  cuffew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day» 
The  lowing  herd  wiuds  slowly  o'er  the  le#, 

The  plowman  homeward  plOds  his  we^y  vay 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


Kow  &des  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sig^t, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tlnklings  lull  the  distant  folds  j 


Save  tliat,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r 
The  moping  otil  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Breath  those  ruarjred  elms,  that  yew-tree*s  shade, 
Wheie  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moulding 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  [heap, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 
The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  sti"aw-built  shed,. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 


For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  h'T  evening  care: 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubbo'm  glebe  has  broke! 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 


Lrt  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Tbetr  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


CARMEN  ELECT ACUM. 

IN  CAMETERIO  RUSTICO  COMPOSITUM. 

Audistin!  quam  lenta  sonans  campanaperi^rps, 

^rato  occiduam  nuntiat  ore  diem. 
Armenta  impellunt  crebris  mugitibus  aur^ks, 

Lassatusque  domum  nisticus  urgct  iter. 
Solus  ego  in  tenebris  moror,  &  vestigia  solat- 

Compono  tacitil  nocte,  vacoque  mihi. 

Omnia  pjulLescunt  jam  decedentia  visu, 
£t  terra  &  caelum,  qui  patet,  omne  silet. 

CuncAa  silent,  nisi  musca  suam  sub  vespere  seto 
Raucisonans  pigram  qui  rotat  orbe  fugam; 

Cuncta  silent,  nisi  qua  iaciles  campanula  somnos 
AUictt,  &  lento  murmttre  mulcet  oves. 

Suaque  hedera  antiquas  sociS  complectitur  umbri 
Turres,  fcralis  luguhre  cantat  avis; 

£t  strepit  ad  lunam,  si  quis  sub  nocte  vagetur 
Imperium  violans,  Cynthia  diva,  tuum. 

Has  propter  veteres  ulmos,  taxique  sub  umbi$ 
Sua  putris  muito  cespite  turget  humus, 

Dormit,  io  ssteroum  dormit,  gens  prisca  colonCbp, 
Suisque  sua  angusta  conditus  usque  domo. 

IJos  nee  mane  novum,  Zephyrique   fragraatior 
Nee  gallus  vigili  qui  vocat  ore  djem,         [aara» 

Nee  circumvolitans  quas  stridula  garrit  biruiv}^ 
Sti-amineumquc  aita  sub  trabc  %it  opus, 

Undique  nee  cornu  vox  ingeminata  sonantis 
i£temo  clicient  hos,  repetentque  toro. 

Amplius  his  nanquam  conjux  bene  fida  marita 
Ingeret  urdenti  grandia  ligna  foco  j  * 

Nee  reditam  expoctans  domini  sub  vespere  9eg» 
Excoquet  agrestes  ofBciosa  dapes; 

Nee  currct  raptim  genitoris  ad  oscub  proles,  - 
Nee  reducem  agnoscei^t  smula  turba  patrem* 

Suam  saf»pe  hi  rastris  glebam  frepere  feracem? 

Sxpe  horum  cecidit  falce  resecta  seges. 
Suam  laeti  egerunt  stridentia  plaustia  per  agroi^ 

Et  stimulis  tardos  increpuere  boves! 
Horum  sylva  vetus  quam  d;oncidit  icta  bi|)enni, 

Suaque  ruit  lat^  vi  tremefecit  humum ! 

Ne  tamen  Ambitio  nsu  male  lasta  maligno 
Sortcmve,  ant  lusus,  aut  rude  temnat  opos! 

Nee  fronte  exciprat  ventosa  Superbia  torva 
JPauperis  anuates,  htstoriasque  breves ! 
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Tbe  boMt  of^ieraldry,  the  pomp  of  powV, 
And  all  thai  beauty*  all  that  wealth  e*er  gaye, 

Await  alike  th*  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grare. 


LLOYD^S  POEMS. 

Et  generis  jactatuslionOt,  dominaUo  TegQDt. 

Suicquid  opes,  quicquid  fonna  dedere  boni, 
Supremam  slmul  hanc  expectant  omnia  noctem: 

Scilicet  ad  lethum  ducit  honoris  iter. 


Kor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  ftiult, 
If  MemVy  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Wherethrough  theloog-drawn  isle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
t?an  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flatt'ry  sooth  tbe  dull  cold  ear  of  Deaths 


perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Sk)me heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire: 

Bands,  that  tbe  rod  of  empire  tnight  have  sway'd. 
Or  wah^d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyro. 


But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  firoze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  vany  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfi^tfaom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Tull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  tbe  desert  air. 

Seme  yillage^Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  brsast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute  iiu^orious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromw«ll  guiltless  of  his  co«ntry*s  blood. 


Th'  applause  of  list*ning  senates  to  commaad. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad:  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin*d; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 


The  strnggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap,  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame* 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless   sculpture 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,  [dcck'd. 


Nolite  hos  humiles  culpse  insimulare,  supeibi, 
Sued  dpmini  ostendant  nulla  truphsea  decos. 

Sua  canit  amissum  longo  ordine  tuiba  patronosfi, 
Clarosque  ingeminant  clanstra  prolunda  soaos. 

An  vanis  inscripta  notis  angustior  uma, 
Phidiacumve  loquens  nobile  manner  opus. 

An  revocent  animam  fatali  a  sede  fugacem? 
Detque  iterum  vita  posse  priore  frui  ? 

Possit  adulantum  sermo  penetrare  sepulchrnm? 
Evoeet  aut  manes  laus  et  inanis  honor  ^ 


Forsan  in  hoc,  olim  divino  semine  \ 

Ingenii,  hoc  aliquis  cespite  dormit  adhuc 

Neglecto  hoc  forsan  jaceat  sub  ceapite,  sceptra 
Cujus  tractlrint  imperiosa  manus. 

Vel  ouales  ipso  forsan  vel  ApoUine  digoas 
Pmsirint  docto  poUioe  fila  lyne. 

Doctrine  horum  ocalis  ant'tqua  volun^na  prisce 

Nanquam  divitias  explicuere  suas. 
Horutn  autem  ihgenium  torpescere  fecit  egestas 

Aspera,  &  angustae  sors  inimica  domi. 

Multa  sob  oceano  pellucida  fremma  latescit, 
Kt  rudis  ignotum  fert  &  inane  decns. 

Plurima  neglectos  fragrans  rofia  pandit  odoie^ 
Ponit  &  occiduo  pendula  sole  caput. 

^mules  Hamdeni  hie  aliquis  requiescat  agresfis, 

Suem  patris  indignans  exstimulaTit  amor; 
Ausus  hie  exiguo  est  viUe  oppugnare  tyraono^ 

Asseiere  &  forti  jura  paterna  manu. 
Aut  mutos  forsan,  fetoque  inglonus  alter 

Hao  vel  Mlltono  par,  requiescat  humo. 
Dormiat  aut  aliquis  Cromuelli  hie  aemulos  audax, 

Sui  patriam  poterit  vel  jugulasse  i 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unletter»d 
The  place  of  fiune  and  elegy  supply:       [Muse, 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  ruUic  moralist  to  die. 


Eloquio  arrectnm  prompto  mulcere  senatum, 
Exilii  immoto  pectore  ferre  miuas, 

Divitias  largt  in  patriam  difiundere  dextrl, 
Historiam  ex  populi  coUigere  ore  suam, 

Illorum  vetuit  sors  improba  ;•— nee  tameh  arcto 
Tantnm  ad  virtutem  limite  clausit  iter, 

Verum  etiam  &  vitia  ulterius  transire  vetabat, 
.  Nee  dedit  his  magHum  posse- patrare  scHu^. 

Hos  vetuit  temere  per  stragem  invadere  r^;nam« 
Excipere  &  surda  supplicis  aure  preces. 

Sentire  ingenoum  nee  dedidicere  ruboreni, 
Conscia  suffusus  qu6  notat  ora  pndor. 

Luxuria  hi  nunquam  sese  immcrsere  supeibl. 
Nee  Musae  his  laudes  prostituere  suas. 

At  placid^  illorum,  procul  a  certamine  turbs: 
Spec|:abant  propriam  sobria  vota  domum; 

fiuisque  sibi  vivens,  &  sponte  inglonus  eaul, 
Dum  tacito  elabeift  vita  tenore  fluit. 

Hapc  tamen  a  damno  qui  servet  tutius  ossa, 
'  En  tumulus  fragilem  pnBb<>t  amicus  opem! 
Et  vera  agresti  eliciunt  susplria  conde 
Incults  efllgies,  indocilesquei&odi. 

Atque  locum  supplent  elegoram  nomen  H  anni 
duae  formi  inscribit  rustica  Musa  rudi : 

Multa  etiam  sacri  diffundit  oommata  text  As, 
2ueis  meditans  discat  vulgus  agreste  mori* 
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for  who,  to  damb  Forgetfulnest  a  prey, 
lliis  plea3ing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind } 

On  tome  fond  breast  the  parting  90ul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Vtn  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E*en  in  our  aaihei  live  their  wonted  fires. 


For  thee,  who,  mindfUl  of  th*  unhonoaT*d  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  $ 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Baply  some  hoaiy-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawA 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn* 


f  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fontastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretcl^ 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

<^  Bard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
MuttSring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove^ 

Sow  droopiqg,  woefiil  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopqless  love. 


*  Onb  mom  1  missed  him  on  the  customed  hil)p. 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favorite  tree:    . 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  hfy 

<f  The  next  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  thnmgh  the  chureh-yard  path  we  sa#hhil 
borne » 

Approach  ajod  read  (for  thou  can'st  read)  the  lay^ 
OraVd  on  the  stOne  beneath  yon  aged  tho^D4" 

TBB  EPITAPH* 

Hsut  rests  his  head  npon  the  lap  of  Eaith, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fiune  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark*d  him  for  her  own. 

Lsrge  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav*n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 

He  gstve  to  Mis'ry,  ail  be  had,  a  tear. 
He  gain'd  from  UeaVn  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a 
friend. 


No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  di8close> 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dr^ad  abode^ 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
Tbe  bosom  of  his  Father  a^  his  God* 


Heu !  quis  enim  dqbiS  hie  dhfoiqne  CKeedae  vitd 
Jussus,  &  aetemas  jam  subiturus  aquas, 

Descendit  nigram  ad  noctem,  cupldusque  supremot 
Non  saltern  occiduam  respicit  ore  diem^ 

Decedens  alicui  saltern  mens  fldit  amieo 
In  ctyas  blando  pectore  ponit  opem; 

Fletum  aliquem  exposcunt  jam  deficientia  mori^ 
lAimina,  amicorum  qui  riget  imbre  genas; 

fiuin  etiam  ex  tumulo,  veteris  non  inscia  flamma^ 
Natura  exclamat  fida,  memorque  sui. 

Ad  tibi,  qui  tenui  hoc  deducis  carmine  sortemf 

£t  defunctorum  rustica  &ta  gemis. 
Hue  olim  intentus  si  quis  vestigia  flectai 

£t  fucrit  qualis  sors  tua  fbrte  roget, 

Huic  aUquis  forsan  senior  respondeat  ultrd 
Cui  niveis  albent  tempora  sparsa  comis; 

^  Vidimus  hunc  quim  ssepe  micantes  roribus  berbiA^ 
Verrentem  rapido,  mane  rubente,  gradu. 

Jid  roseum  soils  properabat  ssepius  ortum, 
Summaque  tendebat  per  juga  Isetus  iter. 

*'  Saepe  sub  hac  fogo,  radioes  undique  ciicwsi 
Suae  vari^  antiquas  implicat  alta  suas,  ' 

Stratus  humi  oieditans  medio  procumberet  ssti^ 
Lustraretque  inhians  flebile  mnrmur  aquse^ 

**  Sflspius  banc  sylvam  propter  tiridesque  raoessut 
Urgeret  meditans  plurima,  Ifentus  iter, 

Intentam  hie  multA  obleolaret  imagine  mentemi 
Musarumque  frequens  sollicitaret  opem. 

Jam  vduti  .demons,  tacitis  erraret  in  agris^ 
VLut  cfyns  stimulat  corda  repulsus  amor. 

^  Mane  aderatnuper,tamen  hone  necvideratarboi^ 
Nee  juga,  nee  saliens  fons,  tacitumve  nemus; 

Altera  lux  oritur^  nee  aperti  hie  valle  videtur, 
Nee  tamen  ad  fagum,  nee  prope  fontis  aquam. 

•*  Tertia  successit — ^lentoque  exangue  cadaver 
Ecce  sepulchrali  est  pompa  secuta  gradu. 

Tu  lege,  namque  potes,  cselatum  in  marmore  car- 
duodjaxtahasT^resexhibetistelapisi*'  [men. 


BPITAPHIUM* 

Cvi  nunqnaih  fovit  fimia  aut  fortiina  secunda., 
Congesto  hoc:  juvenem  despite  servat  humus^ 

Huic  tamen  arrisit  jucunda  Scientia  vultu» 
Selegitque,  habitans  pectora,  Cura  sibL 

Largus  opum  fuit,  k.  sincero  pectore  fretus^ 
Accepit  pretium  par,  tribuente  Deo. 

Indoluit  miserans  iuopi,  lachrymasqiie  profudit^ 

—Scilicet  id,  miseris  quod  daret,  omne'fuit. 

A  Coejo  interea  fidum  acquisivit  amicum. 
Scilicet  id,  cuperct  quod  magis,  omne  fuit.. 

Ke  merita  nlterius  deftincti  exquirere  pergas,^ 
Nee  vitia  ex  sacra  sede  referre  petas, 

Utraque  ibi  trepid2  pariter  spe  condita  restant, 
In  gremio  Fatris  scilicet  atque  Dei* 


80NO, 

BIT  A  PBRSON  OF  QUAI/nT^ 

Fum'snio  spnsad  thy  purple  phiioni^ 
Gentle  Cupid,  o^r  my  heart; 

I  a  slave  la  thy  dominions: 
Natoxa  must  give  way  to  art 

5  From  Fope^s  w«rk&. 


CARMEN  ELEGAN8. 

Tuque  adco  roseas  expande  volatilis  alaiS, 
Et  leviter  pectus  tange,  Cupido,  meum. 
Imperiis,  pulchelle,  tuis  ego  servulus  ultto^ 
'  Natunmi.  ars  viotcixsailioet  w^ao  ^omA* 
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]4t     - 

BliM  AroaiNatif;  ^vef  1>!ookntii|'; 

Nightly  nofkUng' o'er  your  flocki. 
See  ray  veary  days  confomiiig. 

All  beneath  yon  fiov'ry  rockt. 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping, 

MoqrnM  Adonis,  darling  youth: 
Him  the  boar  in  silence  creeping, 

6or*d  with  unrelenting  tooth. 
X^ntbia,  tnne  harmonious  numberd| 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre; 
Sooth  my  ever-waking  slumbei-s : 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir! 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrours, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains. 
Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrora^ 

Warring  soft  Elysian  plains. 
Mourn fnl  cyptCss,  verdant  willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 
Morpheus  hor'ring  o*et  my  pillow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 
Melancholy,  smooth  Meander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round. 
On  thy  margin  lovets  wander, 

>^ith  thy  flowery  chaplets  crowned; 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping, 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate, 

See  the  bird  of  JunO  stooping^ 
Melody  resigns  to  fate; 


LCDtd's  PomH. 


Arcades,  etcnm  viridantes  fl6re  jutvhttt, 

Nocttf  innutantes  qualibct  inter  oves, 
Aspicite,  ut  sensim  languens  juvenilior  acta«, 

Haec  juxta,  hSBC,  inquam  fl6rea  saka  petit! 
Ante  omnes  camm  sic  levit  Adonida  Cypris, 

Dcceptu^qne  Deam  tristius  nrsit  amor; 
Hunc,  tacit^  adrepens  per  densa  silentia  ooeitt 

Incautum  saevo  dente  momordit  aper. 

Stringe  lyram  interea  pulchre  Prudentia  ludeos, 
Harmonisbque  graves,  Cynthia,  funde  modos! 

Doctas  ambsB  vigiles  curas  sopire  canendo. 
Tuque  tuum  imperti,  Pneses  Apollo,  chorua! 

Tuque  adadianteis,  Pluton'  annate  cateiua, 

,    O  tu  terrorum  rex,  metuc  nde  Dens, 

Due  me,  qu^  passim  chrystallina  flumina  eurrunt, 

Elyslique  lavat  lucida  lympha  nemus. 
Vos  etiam  mcsti  salices,  tristesque  cupressi, 

Aureliae  sternum  sertadicata  meae;        Cphea, 
Audi  etiam,  Morpheu,  divum  placidissime  Mor- 

Ut  queror,  ut  penitus  maceror  igne  novo. 

Tnst^  fluens,  sed  len^  fluens.  Marauder,  amsna 
.   MurmuVe  qui  cursum  flexills  orbe  rotas! 
Maririne  saejie  etiam  quam  plurimus  errat  amator, 

Cui  tua  submittunt  llorea  dona  decus. 
Sic  quando  sensim  languens  Philomela,  silentem 

Moliior  aggredftnr,  nee  sine  voce,  piMum; 
Aspice,  dc  ccelo  interea  Janonins  ales 

Descendens,  &to  eedit  inane  Mdos. 


PART  OF  HOMERS  HYMN  TO  APOLIO, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 
(fOO  of  the  bow  !  Apollo,  thee  I  sing; 
Thee,  as  thou  draw'st  amain  the  sounding  string, 
Th'  immortal  pow'rs  revere  with  homage  low, 
Ahd  ev»ry  godhead  trembles  at  thy  bow. 
All  but  lAtena:  she  with  mighty  Jove 
Eyes  thee  with  all  a  tender  parent's  lore; 
closes  thy  quiver,  thy  tough  bow  unbends. 
And  high  amid  th'  etherial  do|ne  suspends, 
Then  smiling  leads  tlicc,  her  all-glorious  son. 
To  share  the  mighty  Thund'rer's  awful  throne. 
Goblets  of  nectar  thy  glad  sire  prepares. 
And  thee,  his  fairest,  noblest  ^on  declares; 
While  e\^i^  god  sits  rapt,  Latona's  breast 
Beats  with  superior  joy,  and  hails  her  son  confest. 

Thrice  blest  Latona!  from  thee,  goddess,  sprung 
Diana  chaste,  and  Phoebus  ever-young: 
Her  in  Ortyyia's  isiJe*,  and  him  you  bore 
At  Cyntbius*  hill  on  Delos*  sea-girt  shore 
Where  the  tall  palm  upi-ears  its  lovely  htad. 
And  clear  Inopus  laves  the  flow'ry  tncad. 
.   O  Phcebus,  where  shall  I  begin  thy  praise  ? 
Well  can'st  thou  rule  the  poet's  artless  laj'^s. 
Oft  on  the  craggj'  rock,  or  mountain  hoar, 
By  river  siJe,  or  on  the  sea's  hoarse  shore. 
Wandering  well-pleas'd,  with  music's  magic  sound, 
Ami' airs  divine,  thou  charm'st  the  region  round. 
Sajs  shall  1  sing  how  first  on  Dclos'  shore, 
Thee,  glorious  progeny,  Latona  bore*? 
How  first  from  other  isles,  beset  with  grief. 
In  vain  thy  tortur'd  mother  sought  relief. 
Each  to  her  out-cast  woe  denied  abodfe. 
Nor  durst  one  isle  receive  the  future  god. 

^  Ddos  and  Ortygin  are  mentioned  as  different 
islands  in  the  original. 

2  Here  several  verses  containing  nothing  but  a 
mere  list  of  the  names  of  islands  are  omitted* 


At  length  to  Delos  came  the  laboring  fair. 
And  suppliant  thus  besought  her  needful  care: 

"  Delos!  receive  Apollo,  and  O?  raise 
A  glorious  temple  to  record  his  praise ! 
Then  shall  hfe  govern  thee  with  gentle  sway. 
And  only  Phoebus  shall  thine  isle  obey. 
What  though  no  aocks,  nor  herd*,  nor  juicy  Tine, 
Nor  plants  of  tliousand  natures  shall  be  thine, 
Swift  to  the  temple  of  the  Bowyer-lcing*, 
Oblations  rich  sliall  every  nation  bring; 
For  ever  from  thy  altars  shall  arise 
The  fragmnt  incense  of  burnt-sacrifice. 
No  longer  then  regret  thy  barren  soil. 
Receive  the  god,  and  live  by  others^  toil  !* 

She  spake :  wRh  inward  rapture  Ddos  smilVl. 
And  sooth'd  the  suppliant  pow'r  with  answer  mild. 

"  liitona !  mighty  Cams'  daughter  fair. 
Full  willingly  would  Delos  ease  thy  care. 
Full  willingly  behold  her  barren  earth 
Witness  the  gtories  of  Apollo's  birth : 
The  mighty  god  would  raise  my  lowly  name. 
And  consecrate  hi6  native  isle  to  fiime. 
One  fear  alone  distracts  my  beating  heart; 
That  fi*ar,  O  goddess,  list  while  I  ipi^iart. 
Second  to  none  amid  th'  etherial  skies, 
Apollo  soon  all  terrible  shall  rise : 
Ail  nations  shall  adore  the  mighty  god,' 
And  kings  and  kingdoms  tremble  at  his  nod. 
Haply  (ibr  ah  1  dire  fears  my  soul  infest. 
And  fiH  with  horrour  my  tumultuous  breast) 
Soon  as  the  glorious  godhead  shall  be  bom. 
My  desert  region  will  he  view  with  soom. 
Indignant  spurn  me,  curse  my  barren  9oil, 
And  plungq  into  the  wayes  my  hated  Isle. 

'  BoniferJdng  and  ^ovyfln-^  are  expreniADdi 
frequently  used  by  Dryden,  in  his  veratOD  of  tb« 
first  lUad^  to  signtfy  ApoUo.- 
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TriomphtBitksn  to  Iwppier  diBMs  remote. 

There  fix  his  shrioe,  plant  there  hit  oucred  gror». 

WbrWd  in  the  briny  nnia  shall  Deios  lay. 

To  ail  the  finny  brood  a  wretched  psey. 

Bat,  0  Utona!  if,  to  quell  my  fear, 

You'U  desgn  a  solemn  sacred  oath  to  s^ear, 

That  here  the  god  bis  glorious  iseat  shall  hold, 

And  here  his  sapient  oracles  unfold, 

Yoar  sacied  burthen  here,  Laiona,  lay, 

Hen  new  the  godhead  bursting  into  day." 

Tbas  DekMi  prsy'd,  nor  was  her  pray*r  denied. 

But  »oa  with  scrfemn  vows  thus  ratified : 

"  iTitness  O  Hearen  and  Earth !  O  Stysrian  lak^ ! 

Dire  adjuration,  that  no  god  may  break! 

In  Deios  shall  Apollo's  shrine  be  rear'd,     [ver'd.'' 

Delof,  his.  best  belor'd,  most  hononr'd,  most  re- 

Thus  vow'd  Latonat  Deios  haiPd  her  earth 
Blest  b  the  ^brica  of  Apollo's  birth. 
Nine  hapless  days  and  nights,  with  writhing  throes, 
Aod  aU  the  anguish  of  a  mother^s  tiroes, 
IittoDa  tortui'd  lay;  in  sorrowing  mood, 
AtiHind  her  many  a  sister-goddess  stood* 
Aloft  in  Heaven  imperial  Juno  sat. 
And  Tiew*d  relentless  her  unhappy  fete, 
locina  too,  the  kind  assuapng  po«r*r 
That  tends  the  laboring  mother's  child-bed  iiour. 
And  mtttgatea  her  woes,  in  golden  clouds 
Hjgb  on  Olympiia*  top  the  goddess  shrouds. 
Her  larp  full  eyes  with  indignation  roll. 
And  lirid  envy  ieizVl  her  haughty  soul. 
That  from  Latona's  loins  was  doom'd  to  spring 
So  great  a  son,  the  mighty  Bowyer-king. 
Tbe  milder  pow'rs,  that  near  the  laboring  filir, 
Viev'd  all  fkcr  pang*  with  unavailing  care. 
Fair  Iris  sent,  the  manv  cblour'd  maid, 
Tq  ^in  witii  goodly  gifts  Lucina*8  aid, 
But  charifd  her  fa«ed,'lest  Juno  should  prevent 
With  prohibitioii  dire  their  kind  inte(tt« 
ri^  as  the  winged  winds,  the  fiying  fair 
With  nimble  pinion  cut  the  liquid  air. 
Olympus  gakiM,  apart  she  callM  the  maid, 
Thes  sought  witb  many  li  pfay 'r  her  needftil  aid, 
And  mov*d  her  sool:  when  soon  with  dove-like 

pace 
Sviftff  they  measoHd  back  the  viewless  airy  space. 

Soon  as  to  Deios'  isle  Lucina  came 
The  paagi  of  trav^ail  seiz'd  Latona^s  frame. 
Her  twining  arms  she  threw  the  palm  around, 
And prest  with  deep-indented  knee  the  ground: 
Then  into  day  sprang  forth  the  jolly  boy, 
£arth  smilM  beneath,  dnd  Heaven  rang  with  joy. 

The  sister  pow'rs  that  round  Latona  stood 
^'ith  chaste  liUutioiM  cleans'd  the  infiint-god, 
Ni«  lovely  limbs  in  mantle  white  they  bound, 
Aad  gently  drew  a  golden  swathe  around; 
He  hung  not  helpless  at  his  mother's  breast, 
Bat  Themis  fed  him  with  an  heavenly  feast. 
Plraa^  while  Latona  views  the  heavenly  boy> 
^d  fondly  glowa  with  all  a  mother's  joy, 
The  lusty  babe,  strong  with  ambrosial  food. 
In  vain  their  bonds  or  golden  swathes  withstood, 
BoDds,  swathes,  and  ligaments  with  ease  he  broke, 
And  thus  the  wosid'ring  deities  bespoke : 
"  The  lyre,  and  sounding  bow,  and  to  declare 
Tbe  Thund'rer's  counsels,  be  Apollo^s  care.*> 

He  spake;  and  onwards  all  majestic  strode; 
The  qneen  of  Heaven  awe-struck  view'd  the  god. 
I>elos  beheld  him  with  a  tender  smile, 
Aod  bailM,  enrich^  with  gold,  her  happy  isle; 
Her  happy  isle^  Apollo's  natiim  seat, 
Bii  Acrsd  hitfuit,  his  best-belov'd  retreat. 


Orac'd  with  Apollo,  i>ridi  gferiotis  shines, 

As  the  tall  mountain  crowned  with  statdy  pines. 

Now  stony  Cynthns  would  the  go^  ascend. 
And  now  his  course  to  various  islands  bend. 
Full  many  a  fane,  and  rock,  and  shady  grove^ 
River,  and  mountain  did  Apollo  love; 
But  chiefly  Deios :  the  lonians  there. 
With  their  chaste  wives  and  prattling  babes,  repair^ 
There  gladly  celebrate  ApolIo^s  name 
With  many  a  solemn  rite  and  sacred  game; 
The  jolly  dance  and  holy  hymn  prepare. 
And  with  the  csestus  urge  the  manly  war. 
If,  when  their  sacred  feast  th'  lonians  hold, 
Their  gallant  sports  a  stranger  should  behold. 
View  the  strong  nerves  the  brawny  chiefis  that. 
Or  eye  the  softer  charms  of  female  grace;  [bracep 
Then  mark  their  riches  of  a  thousand  kinds. 
And  their  tall  ships  born  swift  before  the  wiod^ 
So  goodly  to  the  sight  would  all  appear. 
The  fair  assembly  gods  he  would  declare. 
There  to  the  Delian  virgins,  beauteous  choir, 
Apollo's  handmaids,  wake  the  living  lyre; 
To  Phoebus  first  they  consecrate  the  lays, 
Latona  then  and  chaste  Diana  praise, 
Then  heroes  old,  and  matrons  chaste  rehearse, 
^d  soothe  the  raptur'd  heart  with  sacred  verse. 
Each  voice,  the  Delian  maids,  each  human  sound 
With  aptest  imitation  sweet  resound: 
Their  tongue  so  justly  tunc  with  accents  new. 
That  none  the  false  distinguish  from  the  true. 
;    Latona!  Pha»bus!  Dian,  lovely  fair! 
Blest  Delian  nymphs,  Apollo's  chicfest  care, 
^11  hail !  and  O  with  praise  your  poet  crown,  ' 
Nor  all  his  labours  in  oblivion  drown  1 
If  haply  some  poor  pilgrim  shall  inquire, 
**  O,  virgins,  who  most  skilful  smites  the  lyr^f 
Whose  lofty  verse  in  sweetest  descant  rolls. 
And  charms  to  ecstasy  the  hearers  souls?'' 
O  answer,  "  A  blind  bard  in  Chios  dwells. 
In  all  the  arts  of  verse  who  far  excels." 
Then  o'er  the  earth  shall  spread  my  glorious  iiune. 
And  distant  nations  shall  record  my  name. 
But  Phcebus  never  will  I  cease  to  sing, 
Latona's  noble  son,  the  mighty  Bowyer-king; 

Thee  Lycia  and  Moeonia,  thoe»  great  pow*r, 
Jhe  blest  Miletus'  habitants  adore; 
But  thy  lov'd  haunt  is  sea-girt  Deios'  shore. 

Now  Pytho's  stony  soil  Apollo  treads, 
And  ail  around  ambrosial  fragrance  sheds. 
Then  strikes  with  matchless  art  the  golden  strings; 
And  ev'ry  hill  with  heavenly  mu«ic  rings. 

Olympus  DOW  and  the  divine  abodes 
Glorious  he  seeks,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 
Each  heavenly  bosom  pants  witb  fond  desire 
To  hear  the  lofty  ver.ie  and  golden  lyre. 
Drawn  by  the  magic  sound,  the  Virgin-Nine 
With  warblings  sweet  the  sacred  minstrel  join: 
Now  with  glad  hoart,  loud  voice,  and  jocund  lays 
Full  sweetly  carol  bounteous  Heaven's  praise; 
And  now  in  dirges  sad,  and  numbers  slow 
Relate  the  piteous  tale  of  human  woe; 
Woe,  by  the  gods  on  wretched  mortals  cast. 
Who  vainly  shun  affliction's  wintry  blast. 
And  all  in  vain  attempt  with  fond  delay   [a\vay.'" 
Death's  certain  shaft  to  ward,  or  chase  old  aice 

The  Grates  there,  and  smiling  Hours  are  seen. 
And  Cythcrca,  laughter-loving  queen,    , 
And  Harmony,  and  Hebe,  lovely  band,  • 
To  fiprightliest  meif^ures  dancing  hand  in  Ijand; 
There,  of  no  common  port  or  vulgar  mien. 
With  heavenly  radiance,  sUipes  tbehuntifss-queen,. 
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Warbles  responsive  to  the  golden  lyre, 
Tuues  her  glad  notes,  a^d  joins  the  virgin  choir. 
There  Mars  and  Mercury  with  awkward  play. 
And  uncouth  gambols,  waste  the  live-long  day. 

There  as  Apollo  moves  with  graceful  pace 
A  thousand  glories  play  around  his  ftice ; 
In  splendour  drest  he  joins  the  festive  band, 
And  sweeps  the  golden  lyre  with  magic  handi 
Mean  while,  Latona  and  imperial  Jove 
Eye  the  bright  godhead  with  parental  love; 
And,  as  the  deities  around  him  play,  [vey4. 

Well  pleased  his  goodly  mien  and  awful  port  sww 


FROM  CATULLM 
CflLbB,  that  dear  bewitching  prude, 
Still  calls  me  saucy,  pert,  and  rude, 

And  sometimes  almost  strikes  me^ 
And  yet,  I  swear,  I  cant  tell  how. 
Spite  of  the  knitting  of  her  brow, 

Tm  Veiy  siure  she  likes  mc. 
Ask  you  me,  why  I  fancy  thus? 
Why,  1  have  callM  her  jilt,  and  pusSy 

And  thought  myself  above  her; 
And  yet  1  feel  it,  to  my  cost, 
That  when  I  rail  against  her  VM^ 

Tm  very  sure  I  love  her. 


THE  PIR8T  BOOK  Ol^ 

THE   HENRI  A  BE. 

•^KAnSIATBD  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  M.  1>B 
VOLTAIRE. 

Thy  chieftain,  France,  of  try'd  illustrious  worth. 
By  right  of  conquest,  king,  by  right  of  birth, 
I  sing.     Who,  tutor'd  in  misfortune's  school. 
There  learnt  the  noblest  science,  how  to  rule; 
Bad  (action's  furious  discord  cease  to  rave. 
Valiant  to  conquer,  merciful  to  save; 
Baffled  the  daring  league's  rebellious  schemes, 
Mayenne's  proud  hopes,  and  Spain's  ambitious 

dredms: 
With  civil  prudence  blest,  with  martial  fire, 
A  nation's  conqueror,  and  a  nation's  sire,  [height 

Truth,    heavenly   maid,  from  th»  Empyraean 
Descend,  and  with  thy  strong  and  purest  light 
My  verse  ilhime !  and  O,  let  mortals  hear 
Thy  sacred  word,  and  awftdly  revere! 
Be  thou  my  guide  >  thy  sage  experience  brings 
Unerring  maxims  to  the  ear  of  kings. 
nMs  thine,  blest  maid,  and  only  thine,  to  show 
What  most  befits  the  regal  pow'r  to  know. 
Purge  thou  the  film  from  off  a  nation's  eyes. 
And  show  what  ills  from  civil  discord  rise ! 

*  The  translator,  when  he  began  this  piece,  had 
aome  thoughts  of  giving  a  complete  English  ver- 
sion of  all  Homer's  Hymns,  being  the  only  parts 
of  his  works  never  yet  translated;  but  (to  say 
nothing  of  bis  opinion  of  this  specimen  of  his 
translation)  fearing  that  this  species  of  poetry, 
though  it  has  its  beauties,  and  does  not  want  ad- 
mirers among  the  learned,  would  appear  far  less 
agreeable  to  the  mere  English  reader,  he  desisted. 
They,  who  would  form  the  justest  idea  of  this  sort 
of  composition  among  the  ancients,  may  be  better 
informed,  by  perusing  Dr.  Akeiviide's  naost  classi- 
cal Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  than  from  any  translation 
«f  Uumer  oi*  Callimachus. 


Nor  sp^e  with  decent  boldness  to  discloev 
The  prince's  errours,  and  the  people's  woes: 
And  O !  if  Fable  e*er,  in  times  of  yore, 
Mix'd  her  soft  accents  with  thy  sterner  lore. 
If  e'er  her  hand  adom'd  thy  tow'ring  head. 
And  o'er  thy  front  her  milder  graces  spread; 
If  e'er  her  shades,  which  lovingly  unite. 
Bad  thy  fair  form  spring  stronger  into  light. 
With  me,  permit  her  all  thy  steps  to  trace. 
Not  to  conceal  thy  beauties,  but  to  grace!  [bowV, 

Still  Valois  reignM,   and  sunk  in  pleasore't 
O'er  a  mad  state  held  loose  the  reins  of  pow'r: 
The  trampled  law  had  lost  its  ancient  force. 
And  right  conibonded,  miss'd  her  even  course. 
Twas  thus  when  Valois  France's  sceptre  bore^ 
Scepter'd  indeed,  but  now  a  king  no  more; 
Not  glory's  minion  now,  the  voice  of  feme, 
Bwell'd  the  loud  trumpet  to  the  hero's  name; 
His  laurels  wither'd,  and  all  blasted  now. 
Which  conquest  bung  upon  his  iniant  brow; 
Whose  progress  F.ttrope  mark'd  with  consdoos 

fiear. 
Whose  loss  provok'd  his  country's  common  tear, 
When,  the  long  train  of  all  his  virtues  known. 
The  North  admiring  call'd  him  to  the  throae. 
In  second  rank,  the  light  which  strikes  the  eyes, 
Rais'd  to  the  first,  grows  dim,  and  feebly  dies. 
From,  war's  stem  soldier,  active,  firm,  and  brave^ 
He  sunk  a  monarch,  pleasure's  abject  slave. 
LuU'd  with  soft  ease,  forgetful  all  of  state. 
His  weakness  totter'd  with  a  kingdom's  weight; 
Whilst  lost  in  sloth,  and  dead  to  glorious  fiune, 
The  sons  of  riot  govem'd  in  his  name, 
fiuelus,  St.  Maigrin,  death-cemented  pair* 
Joyeuse  the  gay,  and  D'Esperon  the  £air. 
The  careless  king  in  pleasure  pinng'd  with  these, 
In  lust  intemperate,  and  lethargic  ease. 

Mean  time,  the  Guises,  fortunate  and  bnve, 
Catch'd'the  fhir  moment  which  his  weakness  gave. 
Then  rose  the  fatal  league  in  evil  hour. 
That  dreadful  rival  of  his  waning  pow'r. 
The  people  blind,  their  sacred  nxHiarch  brav'dy 
liCd  by  those  tyrants,  who  their  rights  enslav'd. 
His  friends  forsook  him,  helpless  and  alone. 
His  servants  chas'd  him  from  his  royal  throne; 
Revolted  Paris,  deaf  to  kingly  awe, 
Within  her  gates  the  crowding  stranger  aaw. 
Through  all  the  city  burst  rebellion's  flame ; 
And  all  was  lost,  when  virtuous  Bouibon  came; 
Came,  full  of  warlike  ardour,  to  restore 
That  light  his  prince,  deluded,  had  no  more^ 
His  active  presence  breath'd  an  instant  flame; 
No  loqger  now  the  sluggish  sons  of  shame. 
Onward  they  press,  where  glory  calls,  to  arms. 
And  spring  to  war  from  pleasure's  silken  diams: 
To  Paris'  gates  both  kings  advance  amain, 
Rome  felt  th'  alarm,  and  trembled  haughty  Spain : 
While  Europe,  watching  where  the  tempest  fidls. 
With  anxious  eyes  beheld  th'  unhappy  walls. 

Within  was  Discord,  with  her  hell-born  train. 
Stirring  to  war  the  league,  and  haughty  Mayne, 
The  people,  and  the  churoh :  and  from  on  high 
Call'd  out  to  Spain,  rebellion's  prompt  ally. 
Discoid,  dread  monster,  deaf  to  human  wOe, 
To  her  own  subjects  an  avengeful  fbe« 
Bloody,  impetuous,  eager  to  destroy. 
In  man's  misfortune  founds  her  hateful  joy; 
To  neither  party  ought  of  mercy  shown, 
Well-pleas'd  she  sUbs  the  dagger  in  ber  own  i 
Dwells  a  fierce  tyrant  in  the  breast  she  fiies^ 
And  smiles  to  punish  what  herself  iaipifea» 
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Wert  of  tbe  city,  new  those  boiden  gay, 
Where  Seine  obliquely  winds  her  sloping  way, 
(Scenes  now,  where  Pleft8ure*8  soft  retreats  are 

luand. 
Where  triumphs  Art,  and  Nature  smiles  around. 
Then,  by  th<»  will  of  &te,  thfi  bloody  stage 
For  war's  -stem  combat  and  relentless  rage) 
Th»  unhappy  Valois  bad  his  troops  advance, 
There  msh*d  at  once  the  generous  strength  of 

France. 
A  thousand  heroes,  eager  for  the  6ght, 
By  sel;ts  dividc<l,  from  revenge  unite. 
These  virtuoui;  Bourbon  leads,  their  chosen  guide. 
Their  cause  confederate,  and  their  hearts  allied. 
It  9eem*d  the  army  felt  one  common  flame. 
Their  zeal,  religion,  cause,  and  chief  the  same. 

The  sacred  Louis,  sire  of  Bourbon's  race, 
From  azure  skies,  beside  the  throne  of  graCe,  . 
With  holy  joy  beheld  his  Aiture  heir, 
And  ey*d  the  hero  with  paternal  care; 
With  such  as  prophets  feel,  a  blest  presage^ 
He  saw  tbe  virtues  of  his  ripening  age: 
Saw  Glory  round  him  all  her  laurels  deal» 
Yet  wail'd  his  errours,  though  he  lov'd  his  zeal; 
With  eye  prophetic  be  beheld  e>en  now, 
Tbe  crown  of  Prance  adorn  his  royal  brow ; 
He  knew  tbe  wreath  was  destinM  which  they 

More  wilPd  the  saint,  the  light  which  shines  to 
save. 

Still  Henrjr's  steps  mov'd  onward  to  the  thtone, 
By  secret  Ways,  e'en  to  himself  unknown ; 
His  help  from  Heaven  the  holy  prophet  sent; 
But  hid  the  arm  his  wise  indulgence  lent: 
Lest  siuv  of  conquest^  he  had  slack'd  his  flame, 
Nor  grappled  danger  for  the  meed  of  fame. 

Already  Mars  had  donn'd  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  doubtful  Conquest  held  her  even  scale ; 
Carnage  with  blood  bad  marked  his  purple  way. 
And  slaugbter'd  heaps  in  wild  confusion  lay, 
When  Vak>is  thus  his  partner  king  addrest, 
Tbe  sigh  deep-heaving  from  his  anscious  breast 

*'  You    see  what  ftite,  what  humbling  fate  is 


'S^  yet  aloncr--the  injury  is  thine. 
The  dauntless  league,  by  hardy  chieftains  led, 
Which  hisses  faction  with  her  Hydra  head, 
Boldly  confederate  by  a  desperate  oath. 
Aims  not  at  me  alone,  but  strikes  at  both. 
Though  I  long  since  tbe  regal  circle  wear. 
Though  thou  by  rank  succeed  my  rightful  heir, 
Pahs  disowns  us,  nor  will  homage  bring 
To  me  tbeir  present,  you  their  future  king. 
Thine,  well  they  know  the  next  illustrious  claim. 
From   law,    from    birth,  and  deeds  of  loudest 

lame; 
Yet  lirom  that  throne's  hereditary  right 
Where  I  but  totter,  wou'd  exclude  thee  quite. 
ReligioD  hurls  her  furious  bolts  on  thee. 
And  holy  councils  join  her  firm  decree: 
Rome.  tlKMigh  she  raise  no  soldier's  tnartial  band, 
Yet  kindles  war  through  every  Awe-struck  land ; 
fkineaib  her  banners  bids  each  host  repair. 
And  tniau  her  thunder  to  tbe  Spaniard's  care. 
Far  from  my  hopes  each  summer  friend  is  floWn, 
Nr>  aubjecU  hail  me  on  my  sacred  throne; 
No  kindrfrd  now  the  kind  affection  shows, 
All  fly  their  king,  abandon,  or  oppose: 
Rich  in  my  spoils,  with  greedy  treacherous  haste, 
While  tfae'base  Spaniard  lays  my  country  waste. 

TOI.  XV. 


Midst  foes  like  these,  abandoned,  and  betr^y*d. 
Prance  in  her  turn  shall  seek  a  foreign  aid : 
Shall  Britain's  Court  by  secret  methods  tr}^. 
And  win  Eliza  for  a  firm  ally. 
Of  old  I  know  between  each  pow»rful  state. 
Subsists  a  jealous  and  immortal  hate ; 
That  London  lifts  its  tow'ring  front  on  high, 
And  looks  on  Paris  with  a  rival  eye ; 
lint  I,  the  monar<ih  of  each  pageant  throru?* 
Have  now  no  subjects,  and  no  country  own : 
Vengeance  alone  my  stem  resolves  avow, 
Who  gives  me  that,  to  me  is  Frenchman  nowi 
The  Buail-pac*d  agents,  whose  deliberate  way. 
Creeps  on  in  trammels  of  pre8<}rib*d  delay. 
Such  fit  not  now;  'tis  you,  great  prince,  alone 
Must  baste  a  suppliant  to  Eliza's  throne, 
Your  voice  alone  shall  needfiil  succours  brings 
And  arm  Britannia  for  an  injur'd  king. 
To  Albion  hence^  and  let  thy  happier  name 
Plead  the  king's  cause,  and  raise  their  generous 

flame ! 
My  foes'  defeat  updn  thy  ami  depends. 
But  from  thy  virtue'  1  must  hope  for  friends.'' 
Thus  spoke  the  king,  while  Henry's  looks  con« 
fbst, 
'fhe  jealous  ardour  %hich  inilam'd  his  breast. 
Lest  others*  arms  might  urge  their  glorious  ckdm^ 
And  ravish  firom  him  half  the  meed  of  fiEime, 
With  deep  regret  the  hero  numbered  o*er 
The  wreaths  of  glory  he  had  won  before; 
When,  without  succours,  without  skilVs  intrigue. 
Himself  with  Conde  shook  the  trembling  league. 
When  those  eommand,  who  hold  the  regal  sway. 
It  is  a  subject^s  virtue  to  obey. 
Resolv*d  to  follow  what  the  king  Commands, 
The  Mows,  suspended,  fell  not  from  his  bands; 
He  rein'd  the  ardour  of  his  nol>le  mind. 
And  parting  left  the  gathered  wreaths  behind. 
Th'  astonished  army  felt  a  deep  concern, 
Fate  seem*d  depending  on  the  chiefs  return. 
His  absence  still  unknown,  the  pent-up  foe 
In  diro  expectance  dread  the  sudden  blow; 
While  Valois*  troops  still  feel  their  hero's  flame^ 
And  Virtue  triumphs  in  her  Henry's  name. 

Of  all  his  favMtes,  none  their  chief  attend. 
Save  Momay  brave,  his  soul's  fiimiliar  friend* 
Mornay  of  steady  fkith,  dud  manners  plain. 
And  truth,  untainted  with  the  flatt'rers  strain; 
Rich  in  desert,  of  valour  rarely  tried, 
A  virtuous  champion,  though  on  errour's  side;    - 
With  signal  prudence  blest,  with  patriot  zeal 
Finn  to  his  church,  and  to  the  public  weal; 
Censor  of  courtiers,  but  by  courts  belovM, 
Rom^s  fierce  assailant,  and  by  Rome  approv'd. 

Across  two  rocks,  where  with  tremendous  roary 
The  foanling  ocean  lashes  cither  shore, 
To  t>ieppe*s  strong  port  the  hero's  steps  repair. 
The  ready  sailors  ply  their  busy  care. 
The  tow'ring  ships,  old  Ocean's  lordly  kings, 
Aloft  in  air  display  their  canvas  win<rs; 
Not  sweli'd  by  Boreas  now,  the  glas««y  sens 
Flow'd  calmly  on,  with  Zephyr's  gentle  breeze. 
Now,    anchor   wcigh'd,   they  quit   the   friendly 

shore, 
And  land  receding  greets  their  eyes  no  more. 
Jooulid  they  sail'd,  and  Albion's  chalky  height 
At  distance  rose  full  0iiriy  to  the  sight. 
When   rumbling    thunders   rend    th*   affrighted 

pole. 
Loud  roar  tbe  winds,  and  seas  tempestuous  roUi 
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The  livid  lif^htning ■  cleave  the  darkened  air, 
And  all  around  reij^s  horrour  and  despair. 
No  partial  fear  the  hero's  bosom  knows, 
Which  only  trembled  for  his  country's  woes. 
It  seem'd  his  looks  toward  her  in  silence  bent, 
Accwi'd  the  winds,  which  cruss'd  his  great  in- 
tent. 
So  Coesar,  striving  for  a  conquered  world, 
Near  Epire's  banks,  with  adverse  tempests  hurl'd. 
Trusting,  undaunted,  and  securely  brave, 
llomc*8  and  the  world's  fate  to  the  swelling  wave, 
Though  leagu'd  with  Pompey  Neptune's  self  en- 
gage, 
Oppos'd  his  fortune  to  dull  Ocean's  rage* 

Mean  time  that  God,  whose  power  the  tempest 
binds, 
Who  rides  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  winds, 
I'hat  God,  whose  wisdom,  which  presides  o'er  all. 
Can  raise,  protect,  or  crush  this  earthly  ball. 
From  his  bright  throne,  beyond  the  starry  skies^ 
-^held  the  hero  with  considering  eyes. 
God  was  his  guide,  and  'mid  the  tempests  loar 
The  tossing  vessel  reach'd  the  neighbouring  shore; 
Where  Jersey  rises  from  the  Ocean's  bed,. 
l*here,  Heaven-conducted,  was  the  hero  led« 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  shore,  there  stood 
The  growth  of  many  years^  a  shadowy  wood. 
A  neighbouring  rock  the  calm  retirement  saves 
From  the  rude  blasts,  and  hoarse-resouuding  waves. 
A  grotto  stands  behind,  whose  structure  knows 
The  simple  grace,  which  Nature's  hand  bestows. 
Here  far  from  court  remov'd,  a  holy  sage 
Spent  the  mild  evening  of  declining  age. 
While  free  from  worldly  toils,  and  worldly  woe, 
His  only  study  was  himself  to  know: 
Here  mus'd,  regretting  on  his  mispent  days. 
Or  lost  in  love,  or  pleasure's  flowry  maze. 
No  gusts  of  folly  swell  the  dangerous  tide. 
While  all  his  passions  to  a  calm  subside; 
The  bubble  life  he  held  an  empty  dream. 
His  food  the  simple  herb,  his  drink  the  stream; 
Tranquil  and  calm  he  drew  his  aged  breath, 
And  look'd  witli  patience   toward  the  port  of 

death. 
When  the  pure  soul  to  blissful  realms  shall  soar. 
And  join  with  God  himself  to  part  no  more. 
The  God  he  worshipped  ey'd  the  zealous  sage. 
And  bless'd  with  wisdom^s  lore  his  silver'd  age : 
Gave  him  the  skill  of  prophe<^  to  know. 
And  from  Fate's  volume  read  events  below. 

llie  sage  with  conscious  joy  the  prince  addressed. 
And  spread  the  table  for  his  royal  guest; 
The  prompt  repast,  which  simple  Nature  suits. 
The  stream's  fresh  water,  and  the  forest's  roots. 
Not  unaccustomed  to  the  homely  fare. 
The  warriour  sat;  for  oft  from  busy  care. 
From  court  retired,  and  pomp's  fastidious  pride, 
The  hero  dar'dto  throw  the  king  aside: 
And  in  the  rustic  cot  wcU-pleas'd  partook 
Of  labour's  mean  repast,  and  cheerful  look ; 
Found  in  himself  the  joys  to  kings  unknown 
And  self-depos*d  forgot  the  lordly  throne. 

The  world's  contention  to  their  minds  supplies 
Much  converse,  wholesome  to  the  good  and  wise. 
Much  did  they  talk  of  woes  in  human  life, 
Of  christian  kingdoms  torn  with  jarring  strife. 
The  zeal  of  Momay,  like  a  stubborn  fort, 
Attach'd  to  Calvin  stQod  bis  firm  suppoil. 
IJeuiy,  still  doubting,  80u.?ht  th'  indulgent  skies. 
That  ligfaVs  dear  ray  might  burst  upon  his  eyes. 


"  Must  then,"  said  he, "  the  truth  be  always  fomd, 
To  mortals  weak  with  mists  encompass'd  rouad^ 
Must  I  still  err?  my  way  in  darkness  trod. 
Nor  know  the  path  which  leads  me  to  my  God? 
If  all  alike  he  will'd  us  to  obey. 
The  God  who  will'd  it,  had  prcscrib'd  the  wvy.* 

"  Let  us  not  vainly  God's  designs  explore  \^ 
(The  sage  reply*d)  "  be  humble  and  adore! 
Arraign  not  madly  Heav'n's  unerring  laws 
For  faults,  where  moitals  are  themselves  the  cauee, 
These  aged  eyes  beheld  in  days  of  yore. 
When  Calvin's  doctrine  reach'd  the  Gallic  sboiv, 
Then,  though  with  blood  it  now  distams  the  eaitb, 
Creeping  in  shade  and  humble  in  the  birth, 
l  saw  it  banish'd  by  religion's  laws. 
Without  one  friend  to  combat  in  ^e  cause. 
Through  ways  oblique  I  saw  the  phantom  tread, 
Slow  winding,  and  asham'd  to  rear  her  head, 
Till,  at  the  last,  upheld  by  powerful  arms. 
'Midst  cannon's  thunder,  and  'mid  ^'ar*s  alarms, 
Burst  forth  the  monster  in  the  glare  of  light, 
Witli  tow'ring  front  fiill  dreadful  to  the  sight; 
To  scoul  at  mortals  from  her  tyrant  seat. 
And  spurn  our  altars  at  her  impious  feet. 
Far  then  from  courts,  beneath  this  peaceful  cot, 
I  wail'd  religion's  and  my  country's  lot; 
Yet  here,  to  comfort  my  declining  days. 
Some  dawn  of  hope  presents  its  cheerftil  rays* 
So  new  a  worship  cannot  long  survive. 
Which  man's  caprice  alone  has  kept  alive. 
With  that  it  rosc>,  with  that  shall  die  away, 
Man's  works  and  man  are  bubbles  of  a  day. 
The  God,  who  reigns  for  ever  and  the  same. 
At  pleasure  blasts  a  world's  presumptuous  aim. 
Vain  is  our  malice,  vain  our  strength  displayed, 
To  sap  the  city  his  right  hand  hath  made; 
Himself  hath  flx'd  the  strong  foundations  low. 
Which  brave  the  wreck  of  Time^  and  Hell's  inve- 
terate blow : 
The  Lonl  of  Lords  shall  bless  thy  purged  sight 
With  bright  effulgence  of  diviner  light ; 
On  thee,  great  prince,  his  mercies  he'll  bestow. 
And  shed  that  truth  thy  bosom  pants  to  know. 
That  God  hath  chose  thee,  and  his  hand  alone 
Safe  through  the  war  fhall  lead  thee  to  a  throne. 
Conquest  already  (for  his  voice  is  fate,) 
For  thee  bids  Glory  ope  her  golden  gate. 
If  en  thy  sight  the  truth  unnotic'd  fiUIs 
Hope  not  admission  in  thy  Paris'  walls, 
Thontrh  splendid  Ease  invite  thee  to  her  aimi, 
O  shun,  great  prince,  the  syren's  poison*d  charms! 
O'er  thy  strong  passions  hold  a  glorious  reign. 
Fly  love's  soft  lap,  break  pleasure's  silken  chain ! 
And  when,  with  efforts  strong,  all  foes  overthrown, 
A  league's  great  conqueror,  and  what's  more  your 

own. 
When,  with  united  hearts,  and  triumph's  voice^ 
Thy  people  hail  thee  with  one  common  choice. 
From  a  dread  siege,  to  fame  for  ever  known, 
To  mount  with  glory  thy  paternal  throne, 
That  time.  Affliction  shall  lay  by  her  rod. 
And  thy  glad  eyes  shall  seek  thy  father's  God: 
Then  shalt  thou  see  from  whence  thy  arms  pre%*aiL 
Go  prince,->Mwho  trusts  in  God,— can  never  flsiU** 

Each  word  the  sage's  holy  lips  impart. 
Falls,  like  a  flame,  on  Henry's  generous  heart. 
The  hero  stood  transported  in  his  mind 
To  times,  when  God  held  converse  with  mankind. 
When  simple  Virtue  taught  her  heav'n>bom  lore. 
And  Truth  commanding  bad  e'en  kings  adore. 
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And  the  warm  tear  ftist  trickled  dowo  his  (ace. 
UntoQchM,  yet  lost  aurhile  in  deep  surprise, 
Stood  Momay  brave;  for  still  on  Momay's  eyes 
Hung  errour's  mist,  and  God's  high  will  conceard 
The  gifts  fipom  him  to  Henry's  breast  reVeaPd. 
His  vtsdom  idly  would  the  world  prefer, 
Whose  lot,  though  rich  in  virtues,  was  to  err. 
While  the  rapt  sage  fulfilling  God's  behest^ 
Spoke  inspiration  to  the  princess  breast, 
Hush'd  were  the  winds,  within  their  caverns  bound, 
SkDOoth  flow'd  the  seas,  and  Nature  smil'd  around. 
The  sage  his  guide,  the  hero  sought  bis  way 
Where  the  tall  vessels  safe  at  anchor  lay: 
The  ready  sailors  quit  the  friendly  strand, 
Hoist  the  glad  sails,  and  make  for  Albion's  land. 
While  o*er  her  coast  his  eyes  admiring  range, 
He  prais'd  in  silence  Britain's  happier  change : 
Where  laws,  abus'd  by  foul  intestine  foes, 
Had  erst  entail'd  a  heap  of  dreadful  woes 
On  prince  and  people;  on  that  bloody  stage. 
Where  slaughter*d  heroes  bled  for  civil  rage; 
On  that  bright  throne^  from  whence  descended 

springs 
Th*  illustrious  lineage  of  a  hundred  kings, 
like  Henry,  long  in  adverse  fortune  school'd, 
O'er  willing  English  hearts  a  woman  ruPd : 
And,  rich  in  manly  courage,  female  grace, 
Cios'd  the  long  lustre  of  her  crowded  race* 
Eliza  then,  in  Britain's  happiest  hour. 
Held  the  just  balance  of  contending  pow'r; 
Made  fioglish  subjects  bow  the  willing  knee. 
Who  will  not  serve,  and  are  not  happy  free* 
Beneath  her  sacred  reign  the  nation  knows 
No  sad  remembrancecSf  its  former  woes; 
Their  flocks  securely  graz'd  the  fertile  plain, 
Tbetr  gamers  bursting  with  their  golden  grain. 
The  stately  ships,  their  swelling  sails  unfurl'd, 
Brought  wealth  and    homage  from  the  distant 

worM: 
An  Europe  watch'd  Britannia's  bold  decree, 
Dreaded  by  land,  and  monarch  of  the  sea. 
Wide  o'er  the  waves  her  fleet  exulting  rode, 
And  fortune  triumph'd  over  ocean's  god. 
1*r€iud  London  now,  no  more  of  babarous  fame, 
To  arms  and  cotnmerce  urg'd  her  blended  claim. 
Her  pow'rs,  in  union  leagu'd,  together  sate, 
King»   lords,  and  commons,   in  their  threefold 

state. 
Though  separate  each  their  sereral  interest  draw. 
Yet  all  united  form  the  stedfiist  law. 
All  three,  one  body's  members,  firm  and  fit. 
Make  but  one  pow'r  in  strong  conjunction  knit; 
Pow'r  to  itself  of  danger  often  found. 
But  spreading  terrour  to  its  neighbours  round, 
Blest,  when  the  people  duty's  homage  show. 
And  pay  their  king  the  tribute  which  they  owe  ! 
More  blest,  whfen  kings  fvir  milder  virtues  known, 
Protect  their  people's  freedom  from  the  throne ! 
*'  Ah  when,"  cry'd  Bourbon,  "  shall  our  discoftl 


Oarg:lory,  Albion,  rise,  like  thine,  in  peace? 
Blush,  blush,  ye  kings,  ye  lords  of  jarring  states, 
A  woman  bids,  and  War  hath  cios'd  its  gates: 
Your  countries  bleed  with  foctious  rage  opprest. 
While  she  reigns  happy  o'er  a  people  blest." 

Mean  time  the  hero  rcach'd  the  sea-girt  isle^ 
Where  Freedom  bidb  eternal  plenty  smile; 
Not  far  from  William's  tow'r  at  distance  seen, 
Btood  the  &m'd  palace  of  the  virgin  queen. 


Hither,  the  faithful  Mmnay  at  bis  side. 
Without  the  noise  and  pageant  pomp  of  pride. 
The  toys  of  grandeur  which  the  vain  pursue. 
But  glare  unheeded  to  the  hero's  view. 
The  prince  arriv'd :  with  bold  and  manly  sens<i 
He  spoke;  his  frankness  ail  his  eloquence; 
Told  his  sad  tale,  and  bow'd  his  loffcy  heart. 
For  France's  woes,  to  act  submiSsion*s  part; 
For  needful  aids  the  British  queen  addrest, 
While^  in  the  suppliant,  shone  the  king  confest. 
"  Com*8t  thou,"  reply'd  the  queen,  with  strangi 

surprise, 
"  Com'st  thou  from  Valois  for  the  wish'd  allies? 
Ask'st  thou  protection  for  a  tyrant  foe. 
Whose  deadly  hate  ivork'd  all  thy  fortune's  woe  ? 
Far  as  the  golden  Sun  begins  to  rise^ 
To  where  he  drives  adown  the  western  skies. 
His  strife  and  thine  to  all  the  world  is  known: 
Stand'st  thou  for  him  a  friend  at  Britain's  throne? 
And  is  that  hand,  which  Valois  oft  hath  fear*d. 
Arm'd  in  his  cause,  and  for  his  vengeance  rear'd  ?** 
When  thus  the  prince;  "  A  monarch's  adverse 
Wiped  all  remembrance  out  of  former  hate.   [fat# 
Valois  was  then  a  slave,  his  passion's  slave. 
But  now  himself  a  monarch  firm  and  brave; 
He  bursts  at  once  the  ignominious  chain. 
Resumes  the  hero,  and  asserts  his  reign. 
Blest,  if  of  nature  more  assur'd  and  free. 
He'd  sought  no  aid  but  from  himself  and  me! 
But  led  by  fraud,  and  arts,  all  insincere. 
He  was  my  foe  from  weakness  and  from  fear. 
His  fiiults  die  with  me^  when  his  woes  I  view,  . 
I've  gain'd  the  conquest — grant  me  vengeance^ 

you; 
For  know  the  work  is  thine,  Illustrious  dame, 
To  deck  thy  Albion's  brows  with  worthiest  fame. 
Let  thy  protection  spread  her  ready  wings, 
And  fight  with  me  the  injur'd  cause  of  kings!" 

Eliza  then,  for  much  she  wish'd  to  know, 
The  various  turns  of  France's  lohg-fiHt  woe. 
Whence  rising  first  the  civil  discord  came. 
And  Paris  kindled  to  rebellion's  flame — 
"  To  me,  great  prince,  thy  griefs  are  not  unknowil| 
Though  brought  imperfect,  and  by  Fame  alone; 
Whose  rapid  wing  too  indiscreetly  flies, 
And  spreads  abroad  her  indigested  lies. 
Deaf  to  her  tales,  from  thee,  illustrious  youth* 
From  thee  alone  Eliza  seeks  the  truth, 
Tell  me,  for  you  have  witness'd  all  the  woe, 
Valois'  brave  friend,  or  Valois'  conquering;  foe. 
Say,  whence  this  friendship,  this  alliance  grew. 
Which  knits  the  hapi^y  bund  'twixt  him  and  youj 
Explain  this  wond'rous  change,  'tis  you  alone 
Can  paint  the  virtues  which  yourself  hath  showm 
Teach  me  thy  woes,  for  know  thy  story  brings 
A  moiui  lesson  to  the  pride  of  kings.'* 

*'  And  must  my  memory  then,  illustrious  queen, 
Recall  the  honrours  of  <»ach. dreadful  scene? 
O  had  it  pleas'd  th'  Almighty  Pow'r  (which  knows 
rtow  my  heart  bleeds  o*er  all  my  country's  woes) 
Oblivion  then  had  snatch'd  them  from  the  light. 
And  hid  them  Imrietl  in  eternal  night. 
Nearest  of  Mood,  must  I  aloud  proclaim 
The  princes'  madness,  and  expose  their  shame  ? , 
Reflection  shak<ji  my  mind  with  wild  dii»mdy — 
But  'tis  Eliza's  will,  and  I  obey. 
Others,  in  speaking,  from  their  smooth  address^ 
Might  make  their  weakness  or  their  crimes  seetik 
The  flow'r>'  art  was  never  made  for  me,         [iesS, 
I  I  speak  a  soldier's  Unguage,  plain  and  free." 
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LLOYD'S  POEMS. 


AN  IMITATION  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR. 

A  MONTH  hath  roU'd  its  lazy  hours  away, 

Since    Delia's    presence    bless'd    her    longing 
fiwaio: 

How  could  he  brook  the  slaggish  time's  delay, 
What  charm  could  soften  such  an  age  of  pain  ? 

One  fond  reflection  still  his  bosom  cheered. 
And  soothed  the  torments  of  H  lover^s  care. 

Twas  that  for  Delia's  serf  the  bow»r  he  reftr'd, 
And  I^ancy  plac'd  the  nynipb  alr&ady  there. 

"  O  come,  dear  maid,  and  with  a  gentle  smile, 
Such  as  lights  up  my  lovely  fair  one's  face. 

Survey  the  product  of  thy  shepherd's  toil. 
Nor  rob  the  villa  of  the  villa's  grace. 

•*  Whate'erimprovements  strike  thy  curious  sight. 
Thy  taste  hath  form'd— let  me  not  call  it  mine, 

Since  when  1  muse  on  thee,  and  feed  delight, 
1  form  no  thought  that  is  not  wholly  thine. 

•*  Th'  apartments  destin'd  for  my  charmer's  use, 
(For  love  in  trifles  is  conspicuotis  shown) 

Can  scarce  an  object  to  thy  view  produce. 
But  bears  the  dear  resemblance  of  thine  own; 

*'  And  trust  me,  love,  I  could  almost  believe^ 
This  little  spot  the  mansion  of  my  fair; 

But  that  awak'd  from  fancy's  dreams  I  grieve, 
To  find  its  proper  owner  is  not  there. 

*•  Oh !  I  could  doat  upon  the  rural  scene, 
Its  prospect  over  hill  and  champaign  wide, 

hut  that  it  marks  the  te<lious  way  between, 
'JThat  parts  thy  Damon  from  his  promis'd  bride. 

**  The  jrardens  now  put  forth  their  blossoms  sweet. 
In  Nature's  flow'ry  mantle  gayly  drest. 

The  close-trimm'd  hedge,  and  circling  border  neat, 
All  ask  mv  Delia  for  their  dearest  guest. 

"  The  lily  pale,  the  purple-blushing  rose. 
In  this  fair  spot  their  mingled  beauties  join; 

The.  wooilbine  here  its  curling  tendrils  throws. 
In  wreaths  ftintastic  round  the  mantling  vine. 

•*  The  branching  arbour  here  for  lovers  made. 
For  dalliance  met,  or  song,  or  amorous  tale. 

Shall  oft  protect  us  with  its  cooling  shade. 
When  sultry  Phoebus  burns  the  l(7vely  vale. 

*«  'TIS  all  another  paradise  arounti. 

And,  trust  me,  so  it  would  appear  to  me, 

Like  the  first  Qian  were  I  not  lonely  found. 
And  but  half  blest,  my  Delia,  wanting  thee. 

**  For  two,  but  two,  I've  fbrm'd  a  lovely  walk, 
'  And  I  have  call'd  it  by  my  fiiix  one's  name; 
.  Here  blest  with  thee,  t'enjoy  thy  pleasing  talk, 
While  fools  and  madmen  bow  the  knee  to  fame. 

**  Tlie  rustic  path  already  have  1  try'd. 
Oft  at  the  sinking  of  the  setting  day; 

And  while,  my  love,  I  thought  tliee  by  my  side. 
With  careful  steps  have  worn  its  edge  away. 

"  With  thee  I've  held  discourse,  how  passing 
sweet! 
While    Fancy  brought  thee  to    my  raptured 
dream. 
With  thee  liave  prattled  in  my  lone  retreat, 
And  talk'd  down  suns,  on  love's  delicious  theme. 


"  Oft  as  F  wander  through  the  rustic  crowd. 
Musing  with  downcast  look,  and  folded  arms, 

They  stare  with  wonder,  when  1  rave  aloud. 
And  dwell  Hr'ith  rapture  on  thy  artless  eharmi. 

"  They  call  me  mad,  and  oft  with  finger  rode. 
Point  at  me  leering,  as  I  heedless  pass; 

Yet  Colin  knows  the  cause,  for  love  is  shrewd, 
And  the  young  shepherd  courts  the  fimnei's 
lass. 

"  Among  the  fruits  that  grace  this  little  seat. 
And  all  around  their  ctustring  foliage  spread. 

Here  mayst  thou  cull  the  peach,  or  nect'rine  sweet. 
And  pluck  the  strawberry  from  its  native  bed. 

"  And  all  along  the  river's  verdant  side, 
I've  planted  elms,  which  rise  in  even  row; 

And  fling  their  lofty  branches  far  and  wide. 
Which  float  reflected  in  the  lake  bdow. 

**  Since  I've  been  absent  from  my  lovely  fair, 
Imagination  forms  a  thousand  schemes, 

For  O !  my  Delia,  thou  art  all  my  care. 
And  all  with  me  is  love  and  golden  dreams. 

"  O  flatt'ring  promise  of  Secure  delight; 

When  will  the  lazy-pacing  hours  be  o'er? 
That  I  may  fly  with  rapture  to  thy  sight. 

And  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more." 


A  BALLAD. 

Ye  shepherds  so  careless  and  gay. 

Who  sport  with  the  uymphs  of  the  plain. 
Take  heed  lest  you  frolic  away 

The  peace  you  can  never  regain. 
Let  not  Folly  yourbowms  annoy; 

And  of  I^ve,  the  dear  mischief  bewate« 
You  may  think  'tis  all  sunshine  and  joy, 

I  know  'tis  0'crsbadoWd.with  care. 

I/>ve's  morning  how  blithesome  it  shines^ 

With  an  aspect  deceitfully  fair; 
Its  day  oft  in  sorrow  declines. 

And  it  sets  in  the  night  of  despair. 
Hope  paints  the  gay  scene  to  the  sight^ 

While  Fancy  her  visions  bestows, 
And  gilds  every  dream  with  delight. 

But  to  wake  us  to  sensible  woes. 

How  bard  is  my  lot  to  complain 

Of  a  nymph  whom  t  yet  must  adore. 
Though  she  love  not  her  shepherd  again. 

Her  Damon  must  love  her  the  more. 
For  it  was  not  the  pride  of  her  sex, 

That  treated  his  vows  with  disdain. 
For  it  was  not  the  pleasure  to  vex. 

That  made  her  delude  her  fond  swain* 

Twas  his,  the  fair  nymph  to  behold. 

He  hop'd— <ind  he  rashly  bcliev'd  j 
'Twas  her's  to  be  fatally  cold, 

—He  lov'd — andwas  fondly  deceiv*d| 
For  such  is  of  lovers  the  doom. 

While  passions  their  reason  beguilei 
Tis  warrant  enough  to  presume, 

If  they  catch  but  a  look  or  a  sml!e« 
Yet  surely  my  Phillis  would  seem 

To  prize  me  most  shepherds  above; 
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Bat  tlttt  might  be  only  esteem, 
While  I  Ibolisbly  constni'd  it-  love. 

Yet  others,  like  Damon,  believ*d 
The  njrmph  might  have  fiivoar*d  her  swain. 

And  others,  like  Urn,  were  deceiv*d, 
like  him,  though  they  cannot  complain. 

Of  Phyllis  was  always  my  song. 

For  she  was  my  pride  and  my  care; 
And  the  folks,  as  we  wandered  along, 

WottM  call  us  the  conjugal  pair. 
They  markM  how  I  walk*d  at  her  side. 

How  her  hand  to  my  bosom  I  prest. 
Each  tender  endearment  1  tryM, 

And  I  thought  none  was  ever  so  blest, 

Bat  now  the  delusion  is  o'er. 

These  day-dreams  of  pleasure  are  fled, 
Noiw  her  Damon  is  pleasing  no  more. 

And  the  hopes  of  her  shepherd  are  dead. 
May  he  that  my  £ur  shall  obtain, 

May  he,  ftf  thy  Damon,  be  true ; 
Or  haply  thoult  think  of  that  swain. 

Who  bids  thee,  dear  maiden,  adieu. 


TO  CHLOB. 


Ir  CUoe  seek  one  verse  of  mine 
1  call  not  on  the  tuneful  Nine 

With  usdesB  invocation ; 
Enough  for  nie  that  she  should  ask ; 
1  fly  with  pleasure  to  the  task. 

And  hex's  the  inspiration. 

When  poets  sung  in  ancient  days. 
The  Muses  that  inspired  their  lays. 

Of  whom  there  such  parade  is ; 
Their  deities,  let  pride  confess, 
Vere  qothing  more,  and  nothing  less, 

Than  earth-born  mortal  ladies. 

Did  any  nymph  her  subject  choose  ? 
She  straight  commencM  inspiring  Muse? 

And  «very  maid,  of  lovely  face, 
That  struck  the  heart  of  wounded  swain, 
Bzalted  to  yon  starry  plain. 

Was  register*d  a  Grace. 

These  were  the  compliments  of  old, 
While  nymphs,  among  the  gods  enrolled, 

Claim'd  love*s  obsequious  duty ; 
Tbas»  while  each  bard  had  fisivourite  views, 
Each  nymph  became  a  Qracc,  or  Muse, 

A  Venus  every  beauty. 

Say,  in  these  latter  days  of  ours. 
When  Love  exerts  his  usual  powers. 

What  difference  lies  between  us? 
In  Chloe's  self  at  once  I  boa&t, 
What  baids  of  every  age  might  toast, 

A  Mnse,  a  Grace,  a  Venus. 

In  Chloe  are  a  thousand  charms. 
Though  Envy  call  her  sex  to  arms. 

And  giggling  girls  may  flout  her. 
The  Muse  inhabits  in  her  mind, 
A  Venus  in  her  form  we  find, 

The  Graces  all  about  her. 


TO  THE  MOOfr. 


All  hail !  majestic  queen  of  night. 

Bright  Cynthia!  sweetest  nymph,  whose  pre* 
sence  brings 
The  pensive  pleasures,  calm  delight,- 

While  Contemplation  smooths  her  ruffled  wings 

Which  foUy*s  vain  tumultuous  joys. 
Or  business,  care,  and  biusz  of  lusty  day 
Have  all  too  rufiled.— Hence,  away 

Stale  jest,  and  flippant  mirth,  and  strife-en« 
gendering  noise. 
When  Evening  dons  her  mantle  grey, 
ril  wind  my  solitary  way. 
And  hie  me  to  some  lonely  grove 
(The  haunt  of  Fancy  and  of  Love) 
Whose  social  branches,  far  outspread. 
Possess  the  mind  with  pleasing  dread. 
While  Cynthia  quivers  through  the  trees 
That  wanton  with  the  summer  breeze. 
And  the  clear  brook,  or  dimpled  stream. 
Reflects  oblique  her  dancing  beam. 
How  oflen,  by  thy  silver  light, 
Have  lovers'  tongues  beguiPd  the  night? 
When  forth  the  happy  pair  have  stray 'd» 
The  amorous  swain  and  tender  maid. 
And  as  they  walk'd  the  groves  along, 
Cheer'd  the  still  Eve  with  various  song, 
Whilp  evHy  artful  strain  confest 
The  mutual  passion  in  their  breast. 
The  lovers*  hours  fly  swift  away, 
Aad  Night  reluctant  yields  to  Day. 

Thrice  happy  nymph,  thrice  happy  youth. 
When  beauty  is  the  meed  of  truth! 

Yet  not  the  happy  Loves  aloqe. 
Has  thy  celestial  presence  known. 
To  thee  complains  the  nymph  forlorn. 
Of  broken  faith,  and  vows  forsworn; 
And  the  dull  swain,  with  folded  arms. 
Still  musing  on  his  false  one's  charms. 
Frames  many  a  sonnet  to  her  name, 
(As  lovers  use  to  express  their  flame) 
Or  pining  wan  with  thoughtful  care, 
In  downcast  silence  feeds  despair; 
'  Or  when  the  air  dead  stillness  keeps. 
And  Cynthia  on  the  water  sleeps; 
Charms  the  dull  ear  of  sober  Night, 
With  love-born  MusiCs  sweet  delight 

Oft  as  thy  orb  performs  its  round,. 
Thou  list'nest  to  the  various  sound 
Of  shepherds'  hopes  and  maidens'  fears 
(Those  conscious  Cynthia  silent  hears. 
While  Echo,  which  still  loves  to  mock, 
Bears  them  about  from  rock  to  rock.) 

But  shift  we  now  the  pensive  scene, 
Whei-e  Cynthia  silvers  o'er  the  greeu. 
Mark  yonder  spot,  whose  equal  rim 
Forms  the  green  circle  quaint  and  trim; 
Hither  the  fairies  blithe  advance. 
And  lightly  trip  in  mazy  dance ; 
Beating  the  pansie-paven  ground 
In  frolic  measures  round  and  round; 
These  Cynthia's  revels  gayly  keep. 
While  lazy  mortals  snore  asleep; 
^VHiom  oft  they  visit  in  the  night. 
Not  visible  to  human  sight; 
And  as  old  prattling  wives  relate. 
Though  now  the  fashion's  out  of  date. 
Drop  sixpence  in  the  housewife's  shoe. 
And  pinch  the  slattern  black  and  blue. 
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They  fill  the  mind  with  aiiy  schemes, 
And  bring  the  ladies  pleasant  dreams. 

Who  knows  not  Mab,  whose  chariot  glides, 
And  athwart  men's  noses  rides  ? 
While  Oberon,  blithe  fiiiry,  trips. 
And  hovers  o'er  the  ladies'  lips; 
And  when  he  steals  ambrosial  bliss, 
And  soft  imprints  the  charming  kisfi, 
In  dreams  the  nymph  her  swain  pursues, 
Nor  thinks  'tis  Oberon  that  woos. 

Yet,  sportive  youth,  and  lovely  fair, 
From  hence,  my  lesson  read,  beware, 
While  Innocence  and  Mirth  preside, 
We  care  not  where  the  fairies  glide; 
And  Oberon  will  never  miss 
To  greet  his  fav'rites  with  a  kiss; 
Nor  ever  more  ambrosia  sips, 

Than  when  he  visits 's  lips. 

'     When  ail  things  else  in  silence  sleep. 
The  blithesome  eifs  their  vigils  keep  ; 
And  always  hovor  round  about. 
To  find  our  worth  or  frailties  out. 
Receive  with  joy  these  elfin  sparks. 
Their  kisses  leave  no  tell-tale  marks. 
But  breathe  fresh  beauty  o'er  the  face. 
Where  all  is  virtue,  all  is  grace. 
Not  only  elfin  fays  delight 
To  hail  the  sober  queen  of  night, 
But  that  sweet  bird,  whose  gurgling  throfit 
Warbles  the  thick  melodious  note. 
Duly  as  evening  shades  prevail, 
Renews  her  soothing  love-lorn  tale; 
Anid  as  the  lover  pensive  goes, 
Chants  out  her  symphony  of  woes. 
Which  in  boon  Nature's  wilder  tone. 
Beggar  all  sounds  which  Art  has  known* 

But  hist  ■  ■  ■  the  melancholy  bird 
Among  the  groves  no  moiie  is  heard ; 
And  Cynthia,  pales  her  silver  ray 
Before  th'  approach  of  golden  Day, 
Which  on  yon  mountain's  misty  height, 
Stands  tiptoe  with -his  gladsome  light. 
Now  the  shrill  lark  in  ether  floats. 
And  carols  wild  her  liquid  notes; 
While  Phoebus,  in  bis  lusty  pride. 
His  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide, 

Cynthia,  farewfU the  pensive  Muse, 

No  more  her  feeble  flight  pursues. 
But  all  unwilling  takes  her  way. 
And  mixfui  with  the  buzz  of  day. 


SONG. 

Thb  beauty  which  the  gods  bestow. 
Did  they  but  give  it  for  a  show } 

No        'twas  lent  thee  from  above. 
To  shed  its  lustre  o*er  thy  faon. 
And  with  its  pure  and  native  grace 

To  charm  the  soul  to  love. 

The  flaunting  Sun,  whose  western  beams. 
This  evening  drink  of  Oceans'  streams. 

To  morrow  springs  to  light 
But  when  thy  beauty  sets,  my  fair. 
No  morrow  shall  its  beam  repair^ 

T.s  all  Qtemal  night. 

See  too,  my  love,  the  virgin  rose. 
How  sweet,  how  bashfully  it  blows 


Beneath  the  vemat  ikfet! 
How  soon  it  blarans  in  full  ilisplaTy 
Its  bo>om  opening  to  the  day. 

Then  withers,  shrinks,  and  dies. 

Of  mortal  life's  declining  hour. 
Such  is  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flowV; 

Then  crop  the  rose  in  time. 
Be  blest  and  bless,  and  kind  impact 
The  just  return  of  heart  for  heart. 

Ere  love  becomes  a  crime. 

To  pleasure  then,  my  charmer,  haste. 
And  ere  thy  youth  begins  to  waste. 

Ere  beauty  dims  its  ray, 
The  proficr'd  gift  of  love  employ. 
Improve  each  moment  into  joy, 

Be  happy,  whilst  you  may* 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  ITANBURZ 

OF  CHURCH-LA9GT0N,   LKICBSTBRtHIRX,  OH  Mtt 
PLAIITATION8. 

Whilb  vain  pursuits  a  triflii^  race  engage. 
And  Virtue  slumbers  in  a  thriftless  age. 
Thy  glorioqs  plan',  on  deep  foundations  laid. 
Which  aiding  Nature,  Nature's  bound  to  aid. 
The  wise  man's  study,  though  the  blockhcsd*i 

scorn. 
Shall  speak  for  ages  to  a  world  unborn. 
Though  fbols  deride,  for  Censure's  still  at  hand 
To  damn  the  work  she  cannot  understand^ 
Pursue  thy  project  with  an  ardour  lit; 
Fools  are  but  whetstones  to  a  man  of  wt. 

Like  puling  infants  seem'd  thy  rising  plan. 
Now  knit  in  strength,  it  speaks  an  active  man. 
So  the  broad  oak,  which  from  %  grand  design 
Shall  spread  a1oft»  and  tell  the  world  t'was  thine, 
A  strip'ling  first,  just  peep'd  above  the  ground, 
Which^  ages  hence,  shall  fling  its  shade  around. 


SENT  TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  SEAL, 

Th'  impression  which  this  seal  shall  make. 
The  rougher  hand  of  force  may  break; 
Or  jealous  Time,  with  slow  decay. 
May  all  all  its  traces  wear  away ; 
But  neither  time  nor  force  combin'd. 
Shall  tear  thy  image  from  my  mind; 
Nor  shall  the  sweet  impression  fade 
Which  Chloe's  thousand  channs  have  made; 
For  spite  of  time,  or  force,  or  art, 
Tis  sealed  for  ever  on  my  heart. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

'*  Do,  study  more— discard  that  siren.  Ease, 
Whose  fatal  charms  are  murd'rous  while  they 

please. 
Wit's  scanty  streams  will  fret  their  channel  dry. 
If  Learning's  spring  withhold  the  fresh  supply. 
Turn  leaf  by  leaf  gigantic  volumes  o'er. 
Nor  blush  to  know  what  ancients  wrote  before. 

'  See  Mr.  Hrabury's  Essay  on  Plantingk 
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Wbf  not,  sometiiiiefl,  regale  odmiring  ^ends 
With  Gfeek  and  Latin  sprinklings,  odds  and  ends  ? 
£xert  your  talents;  read,  and  read  to  write! 
At  Horace  says,  mix  firqfit  tdth  de&ghi.'^ 

Tis  rare  adWce:  but  1  am  slow  to  mend, 
Though  ever  thankful  to  my  partial  friend: 
Full  of  strange  fears^-^r  hopes  are  banish'd  all-^ 
I  list*  no  more  to  Phcebus*  sacred  call, 
Suit  with  the  Muse,  'tis  tfue  I  sought  her  charms; 
But  came  no  champion,  clad  in  cumb'rous  arms. 
To  pall  each  rival  monareh  from  hi&  throne. 
And  swear  no  lady  Clio  like  my  own, 
AH  unambitious  of  superior  praise, 
My  fond  amusement  ask'd  a  sprig  of  bays, 
Some  little  fame  for  stringing  harmless  verse. 
And  e'en  that  little  fame  has  proved  a  curse; 
Hitch'd  into  rhyme,  and  dragg'd  through  muddy 

prows. 
By  batcher  critics,  worth's  confederate  foes. 

If  then  the  Muse  no  more  shall  strive  to  please, 
LuO'd  in  the  happy  lethargy  of  ease; 
If,  unadvent*rous,  she  forbear  to  sing, 
Nor  take  one  thought  to  plume  her  ru£9ed  wing; 
'T  is  that  she  hates,  howe'er  by  nature  vain, 
The  scurril  nonsense  of  a  venal  train. 
When  desp'rate  robbers,  issuing  from  the  waste. 
Make  such  rode  inroads  on  the  land  of  Taste, 
Genius  grows  sick  beneath  the  Gothic  rage. 
Or  seeks  her  laurels  from  some  worthier  age. 

As  for  myseHf,  I  own  the  present  charge; 
Luy  and  lounging,  I  confess  at  laige: 
Yet  Base,  perhaps,  may  loose  her  silken  chains. 
And  the  next  hour  becomes  an  hour  of  pains. 
We  write,  we  read,  we  act,  we  think,  by  fits. 
And  follow  all  things  as  the  humour  hits. 
For  of  all  pleasures,  which  the  world  can  bring. 
Variety— O!  dear  variety's  the  thing! 
Oar  teamed  Coke,  from  whom  we  scribblers  draw 
All  the  wise  dic^ms  of  poetic  law. 
Lays  down  this  truth,  from  whence  my  maxim 

follows, 
(See  Horace,  Ode  Dec,  SexL — the  case  Apollo's) 
••  The  god  of  verse  disclaims  the  plodding  wretch, 
Kor  keeps  his  bow  for  ever  on  the  stretch." 
However  great  my  thirst  of  honest  fame, 
I  bow  with  rev*rence  to  each  letter'd  name; 
To  worth,  where'er  it  be,  with  joy  submit, 
But  own  no  curst  monopolies  of  wit. 
Nor  think,  my  friend,  if  I  but  rarely  quote. 
And  little  reading  shines  through  what  I've  wrotei 
That  I  bid  peace  to  ev'ry  leanied  shelf. 
Because  I  dare  form  judgments  fur  my^lf* 
—Oh!  were  it  mine,  with  happy  skill  to  look 
Up  to  the  one,  the  univei^il  book! 
Open  to  all-«-to  him,  to  me,  to  you, 
»-For  Nature's  open  to  the  general  vieiwmm 
Then  would  I  scorn  the  ancients'  vaunted  store, 
And  boa&t  my  thefts,  where  they  but  robb'd  be- 
fore. 
Mean  while  with  them,  while  Grecian  sounds 
impart 
Th'  eternal  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
Bunting  the  bonds  of  ease  and  lazy  resl^ 
I  fed  the  flame  mount  active  in  my  breast; 
Or  when,  with  joy,  I  turn  the  Roman  page, 
I  lire,  in  fency,  in  th'  Augustan  age! 
Till  some  dull  Bavins'  or  a  Msvius'  name, 
J>ainn'd  by  the  Muse  to  evcriasting  fame, 
Forbids  tbie  mind  in  foreign  climes  to  roam, 
▲od  bringi  me  back  to  our  own  fools  at  home. 


SONGS 

IN  THE  CAPRICIOVB  LOVEttS, 

AIR  I. 
While  ^e  cool  and  gentle  breeze 
Whispers  fragrance  through  the  trees. 
Nature  walking  o'er  the  scene 
Clad  in  robes^of  lively  green. 
From  the  sweetness  of  the  place 
Labour  wears  a  cheerful  face. 

Sure  I  taste  of  joys  sincere, 

Faithful  Colin  ever  near; 

When  with  ceaseless  toil  oppress'd. 

Wearied  Nature  sinks  to  rest. 

All  my  labours  to  beguile, 

Love  shall  wake  me  with  a  smile. 

AIR  II. 

Though  my  features  I'm  told 

Are  grown  wrinkled  and  old. 
Dull  wisdom  I  hate  and  detest. 

Not  a  wrinkle  is  there 

Which  is  furrow*d  by  care. 
And  my  heart  is  as  light  as  the  best. 

When  1  look  on  my  boys 

They  renew  all  my  joys. 
Myself  in  my  children  I  see; 

While  the  comforts  I  find  - 

In  the  kingdom  my  mind, 
Pronounce  that  my  kingdom  is  free. 

In  the  days  I  was  young, 

O!  I  caper'd  and  sung; 
The  lasses  aattie  flocking  apace. 

But  now  turn'd  of  threescore 

I  can  do  so  no  more, 
.— rrWhy  then  let  my  boy  take  my  place. 

Of  our  pleasures  we  crack. 
For  we  still  love  the  smack. 

And  chuckle  o'er  what  we  have  been ; 
Yet  why  should  we  repine. 
You've  yours,  I've  had  mine. 

And  now  let  our  children  begin. 


*T»  thus  ill  those  toys 

Invented  for  boys 
To  show  bow  the  weather  will  prove. 

The  woman  and  man 

On  a  different  plan 
Are  always  directed  to  move. 

One  goes  out  to  roam 

While  t'other  keeps  home, 
Insipid,  and  dull  as  a  drone, 

Though  near  to  each  other 

As  sister  and  brpther. 
They  both  take  their  airing  alone. 

AIRIV* 

Whew  the  head  of  poor  Tummas  was  broke 

By  Roger,  who  play'd  at  the  wake. 
And  Kate  was  alarm'd  at  the  stroke. 

And  wept  for  poor  Tummas's  sake; 
When  his  worship  gave  noggins  of  ale. 

And  the  liquor  was  charming  and  stout, 
O  those  were  the  times  to  regale, 

A»A  we  footed  it  rarely  about. 
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Then  our  partners  ware  buxom  as  does, 

And  we  all  were  as  happy  as  kiugs. 
Each  lad  ip  his  holy  day  clothes, 

And  the  lasses  in  all  their  best  things. 
What  merriment  all  the  day  long! 

May  the  feast  of  our  <3olin  prove  such- 
Odzooks,  but  rU  join  in  the  song. 

And  VU.  hobble  about  with  my  crutch. 

AIR  V. 

When  rapours  o'er  the  meadow  die, 
And  Morning  streaks  the  purple  sky, 
I  wake  to  love  with  joqund  glee 
To  think  on  him  who  doats  on  me. 

When  Eve  embrowns  the  verdant  gprove 
And  Philomel  laments  her  love, 
Each  sigh  1  breathe,  my  love  reveals 
And  tells  the  pangs  my  bosom  feels. 

With  secret  pleasure  I  survey 
The  frolic  birds  in  amorous  play. 
While  fondest  cares  my  heart  employ, 
Which  flutters,  leaps,  and  beats  for  joy« 

AIR  VI. 

Yes  that's  a  ma^zine  of  arms  ■ 

To  triumph  over  Time; 
Whence  Beauty  borrows  half  hqr  charms 

And  always  keeps  her  prime. 

At  that  the  prude,  coquette,  and  saint, 

Industrious  sets  her  fare, 
While  powder,  patch,  and  wash,  and  paint. 

Repair  or  give  a  grace. 
To'  arch  the  brow  there  lies  the  brush. 

The  comb  to  tinge  the  hair, 
The  Spanish  wool  to  give  the  blush, 

The  pearl  to  die  them  fair. 

Hence  rise  the  wrinkled,  old,  and  grey. 

In  freshest  beauty  strong. 
As  Venus  fisiir,  a^  Flora  gay, 

As  Hebe  ever  young. 

AIR  VII. 

Co!  seek  some  nymph  of  humbler  lot. 
To  share  thy  board,  and  deck  thy  cut,' 
With  joy  1  fly  the  simple  youth 
Who  holds  me  light,  or  doubts  my  truth. 
Thy  breast,  for  love  too  wanton  grown. 
Shall  mourn  it's  peace  and  pleasure  flown. 
Nor  sha'l  my  faith  reward  a  swain. 
Who  doubts  my  love,  or  thinks  me  vain, 

AIR  VIII. 

Thus  laugh'd  at,  jilted,  and  betray'd, 

I  stamp,  I  tear,  I  rave ; 
Capricious,  light,  injurious  maid, 

Pll  be  no  more  thy  slave, 
ril  rend  thy  image  from  my  heart, 

Thy  charms  no  more  engage; 
My  soul  shall  take  the  juster  part. 

And  love  shall  yield  to  rage. 

AIR  IX. 

TiiANk  you,  ladies,  for  your  care. 
But  I  pray  you  both  forbear, 

5iure  I  am  all  over  scratches! 
That  your  curious  hands  must  place. 
Such  odd  spots  upon  my  face 

With  your  pencils,  paint,  and  patches. 

"  The  toilette. 


,  LLOYD'S  POEMS. 


How  I  totter  in  my  gait. 

From  a  dress  of  so  much  weight, 

With  my  robe  too  dangling  after; 
Could  my  Colin  now  but  see 
What  a  thing  they've  made  of  me. 
Oh  he'd  split  his  sides  with  laughter. 

AIR  X. 

The  flowers  which  grace  their  native  beds, 
Awhile  put  forth  their  blushing  beads. 
But  ere  the  close  of  parting  day 
Th^y  wither,  shrink,  and  die  away. 


But  these  which  mimic  skill  hath  i 
Nor  scorchM  by  suns,  nor  kiird  by  shade. 
Shall  blush  with  less  inconstant  hue, 
Which  art  or  pleasure  can  renew. 

AIR  XI. 

When  late  a  simple  rustic  lass, 

I  rovM  without  restraint, 
A  stream  was  all  my  looking-glass. 

And  health  my  only  paint. 

The  charms  I  boast  (alas!  how  few!) 

I  gave  to  Nature's  care, 
As  vice  ne*er  spoilt  their  native  hue. 

They  could  not  want  repair. 

AIR  XII. 
How  strange  the  mode  which  truth  neglects, 
And  rests  all  beauty  iu  defects! 
But  we  by  homely  Nature  taught. 
Though  rude  in  speech  are  plain  in  thought 

AIR  XIII. 

For  various  purpose  scr\'es  the  fan. 
As  thus a  decent  blind. 

Between  the  sticks  to  peep  at  man. 
Nor  yet  betray  your  mind. 

Each  action  has  a  meaning  plain. 

Resentment's  in  the  snap, 
A  flirt  expresses  strong  disdain. 

Consent  a  gentle  tap. 

All  passions. will  the  fair  disclose. 

All  modes  of  female  art. 
And  to  advantage  sweetly  shows 

The  hand,  if  not  the  heart 

*Tis  Folly's  sceptre  first  designed 

By  Love's  capricious  boy, 
Who  knows  how  lightly  all  mankind 

Are  governed  by  a  toy. 

AIR  XIV. 

Ip  tyrant  Love  with  cruel  dart 
Transfix  the  maiden's  tender  heart. 
Of  easy  faith  and  fond  belief. 
She  hugs  the  dart,  and  aids  the  thief. 

Till  left,  her  helpless  state  to  moom. 
Neglected,  loving,  and  forlorn ; 
She  finds,  while  grief  her  bosom  stings, 
As  well  as  darts  the  god  has  wings. 


Along  your  verdant  lowly  vale 
Calm  Zephyr  breathes  a  gentle  gale. 
But  rustling  through  the  lofty  trees 
It  swells  beyond  the  peaceful  breeze. 
Thus  free  from  Envy's  potson'd  dart. 
You  boast  a  pura  unruffled  heart 
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While  janring  thmights  our  peace  deform^ 
And  swell  our  passioDS  to  a  fltoniL 

Alft  XTI. 

Tho*  mj  dress,  as  my  manuers,  is  simple  and 
A  rascal  I  hate,  aod  a  knave  1  disdain ;  [plain. 
My  dealings  are  just,  and  my  conscience  is  clear. 
And  l*m  r^her  than  those  who  have  thousands  a 
year. 

Tho'  hentdown  with  age  and  for  sporting  uncouth, 
1  feH  no  remorse  from  the  follies  of  youth; 
I  still  tell  my  tale,  and  rejoice  in  my  song. 
And  my  boys  think  my  life  not  a  moment  too  long. 

Lei  the  courtien,  those  dealers  in  grin  and  grimace, 
Creep  under,  dance  over,  for  title  or  place; 
Above  all  the  titles  that  flow  from  a  throne, 
Thai  of  honest  I  prize,  and  that  title's  my  own. 
AIR  XVII. 

Fkom  lloiw*r  to  flow*r  the  butterfly, 

0*er  fi«ilds  or  gardens  ranging. 
Sips  sweets  from  each,  and  flutters  by. 

And  all  his  life  is  changing. 

Tbn9  roving  man  new  objects  sway, 

ByTariotts  charms  delighted, 
While  she  who  pleases  most  to  day 

To  morrow  shall  be  slighted. 

AIR  XVIII. 

WnEN  for  from  fashion's  gilded  scene 

I  breath'd  my  native  air. 
My  thoughts  were  calm,  my  mind  serene, 

No  doubtings  harboured  there. 

Bat  now  no  more  myself  1  find. 

Distraction  rends  my  breast; 
Whilf^  hopes  and  fears  disturb  my  mind, 

And  mutder  all  my  rest. 

AIR  XIX. 

FukiTBRiNG  hopes  the  mind  deceiving 

Easy  fiiith  too  often  cheat. 
Woman,  fond  and  all  believing 

Loves  and  hugs  the  dear  deceit. 

Koisy  show  of  pomp  and  riches, 

Cupid*s  trick  to  catch  the  fair. 
Lowly  maids  too  oft  bewitehes. 

Flattery  is  the  beauty's  snare. 

AIR  XX. 

What's  all  the  pomp  of  gaudy  courts. 
But  vain  delights  and  jingling  toys, 

While  pleasure  crowns  your  rural  sports 
With  cahn  content  and  tranquil  joys. 

AIR  XXI. 

Keturii,  sweet  lass,  to  flocks  and  swains. 
Where  simple  Nature  mildly  reigns; 


Where  love  is  every  shepherd^s  care, 
And  every  nymph  is  kind  as  fiiir. 

The  court  has  only  tinsel  toys. 

Insipid  mirth  and  idle  noise; 

But  rural  joys  are  ever  new. 

While  nymphs  are  kind,  and  shepherds  true. 

AIR  XXII. 

Again  in  rustic  weeds  array'd, 
A  simple  swain,  a  simple  maid, 
0*er  rural  scenes  with  joy  we'll  rove. 
By  dimpling  brook,  or  cooling  grove. 

The  birds  shall  strain  their  KtUe  throats. 
And  warble  wild  their  merry  notes; 
Whilst  we  converse  beneath  the  shade, 
A  happy  swain,  and  happy  maid. 

Thy  hands  shall  pluck,  to  grace  my  bow'r. 
The  luscious  fruit,  the  fragrant  flow'r. 
Whilst  joys  shall  bless,  for  ever  new, 
Thy  Phoebe  kind,  my  Colin  true. 

AIR  XXIII. 

Wh T  should  I  now,  my  love,  complain. 
That  toil  awaits  thy  cheerful  swain. 
Since  labour  oft  a  sweet  bestows 
Which  lazy  splendour  never  knows? 

Hence  springs  the  purple  tide  of  health. 
The  rich  man*s  wish,  the  poor  man's  wealth, 
And  spreads  those  blushes  o'er  the  face. 
Which  come  and  go  with  native  grace. 

The  pride  of  dress  the  pomp  of  show. 
Are  trappings  oft  to  cover  woe; 
Bift  we,  whose  wishes  never  roam. 
Shall  taste  of  real  joys  at  home. 

AIR  XXIV. 

No  doubt  but  your  fool's-cap  has  known 

His  highness  obligingly  kind, 
— Odzooks  1  could  knock  the  fool  down. 

Was  e'er  such  acuckoldy  hind? 

To  be  sure,  like  a  good-natur'd  spouse. 
You've  lent  him  a  part  of  your  bed; 

He  has  fitted  the  horns  to  your  brows. 
And  I  see  them  sprout  out  of  your  head. 

To  keep  your  wife  virtuous  and  Chaste 
The  court  is  a  wonderful  school, 

— My  lord  you've  an  excellent  taste. 
—And,  son,  you're  a  cuckoldy  fool. 

If  your  lady  should  bring  you  an  heir. 
The  blood  will  flow  rich  in  his  veins. 

Many  thanks  to  my  lord  for  his  care— 
— You  dog,  1  Could  knock  out  your  brains. 
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LIFE  OF  MATTHEW  GREEN. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


For  the  only  infonnation  I  have  been  able  to  procure  respecting  this  poet^ 
I  am  indebted  to  a  short  notice  in  the  last  edition  of  Dodsley's  Poems,  and 
the  coounonication  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
July,  1785. 

Matthew  Green  was  descended  from  a  family  in  good  repute  among  the 
dissenters,  and  had  his  education  in  some  of  the  sects  into  which  that  body  is 
divided.  He  was  a  man  of  approved  probity,  and  sweetness  of  temper  and 
manners.  His  wit  abounded  in  conversation,  and  was  never  known  to  give 
offence.  He  bad  a  post  in  the  Cu^itom-house,  where  he  discharged  his  duty 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years,  at  a  lodging  in  Nag's  Head  court,  Gracechurch-street^  in  th^  year 
1737. 

Mr.  Green,  it  is  added,  bad  not  much  learning,  but  knew  a  little  Latin* 
He  was  very  subject  to  the  hip,  had  some  free  notions  on  religious  subjects^ 
and,  though  bred  amongst  the  dissenters,  grew  disgusted  at  the  preciseness 
and  formality  of  the  sect.  He  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Tanner,  clerk  of  Fish* 
mongerVhall.  His  poem  entitled  the  Spleen  was  written  by  piece-meal,  and 
would  never  have  been  completed,  had  he  not  been  pressed  to  it  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Glover,  the  celebrated  author  of  Leonidas,  &c.  By  this  gentleman  it 
was  committ^  to  the  press  soon  after  Green's  death. 

This  ?ery  amusing  author  published  nothing  in  his  life-time.  In  1732,  be 
printed  a  few  copies  of  the  Grotto,  since  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Dodsley's  collection;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  readily  be  guessed  at, 
the  following  introductory  lin^s  are  omitted: 


We  had  a  water-poet  once, 
Nor  wai  he  regitter*d  a  dunce. 
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ni  lay  awhile  my  toiling  by. 
And  hang  abroad  my  nets  to  dry. 
And  stow  my  apostolic  boat. 
And  try  to  raise  a  swan-like  note; 
For  ^hing  oft*  iu  Twick'nam  reach, 
I've  heard  fine  strains  along  the  beach. 
That  tempt  to  sing  a  cave's  renown. 
And  fetch  from  thenoe  an  ivy  crown. 


Again,  after  the  line 


After  the  line 


Thai  tdltj  itnasi*dy  th*  injurumt  taU 
Of  treaty  of  intriguing  kind,  .- 
With  secret  article  here  Mgn'd; 
And  beds,  conoeal'd  with  boshy  trees. 
Planted  with  Juno*s  lettuces. 


We  b^st  what  is  true  uabfre  fin^, 
these  two  lines  should  follow: 

Cbymists  and  cards  their  process  suit. 
They  metals,  these  the  mind  transmute. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  given  from  indisputable  authority: 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Bevan,  a  quaker  and  a  firiend  of  Mr.  Green,  was  mentioning^ 
at  6atson^s  coffee-house,  that,  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river,  a  waterman 
saluted  him  with  the  usual  insult  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  by  calling  out, 
«<  A  quaker,  a  quaker,  quirl  !'*  He  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  wonder, 
bow  his  profession  could  be  known  while  he  was  without  bis  clothes.  Green 
immediately  replied^  that  the  waterman  might  discover  him  by  his  swimming 
against  the  stream.       , 

The  department  in  the  Custom-house  to  which  Mr.  Gfeen  belonged  was 
under  the  control  of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  who  used  to  treat  those 
immediately  under  him  once  a  year.  After  one  of  these  entertainments, 
Mr.  Green,  seeing  a  range  of  servants  in  the  hall|  said  to  the  first  of  themi 
**  Pray,  sir,  do  you  give  tickets  at  your  turnpike?*' 

.  In  a  reform  which  took  place  in  the  Custom-house,  amongst  other  articleS| 
a  few  pence,  paid  weekly  for  providing  the  cats  with  milk,  were  ordered  to  be 
struck  off.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Green  wrote  a  humorous  petition  as  from 
the  cats,  which  prevented  the  regulation  in  that  particular  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  Green's  conversation  was  as  novel  a  his  writings,  which  occasioned 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  a  very  dull  man^  to  observe,  that  be 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  Green  always  expressed  himself  in  a  difierent 
manner  from  other  people. 

Such  is  the  only  information  which  the  friends  of  this  poet  haVe  thought 
proper  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  if  we  except  Glover,  the  author  of  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Spleen,  who  introduces  the  poem  in  these 
words : 

"  The  author  of  the  following  poem  had  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  taken 
up  in  business:  but  was  accustomed  at  his  leisure  hours  to  amuse  himg^jf 
with  striking  out  small  sketches  of  wit  or  humour  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
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friends,  somedmes  in  verse,  at  other  times  in  prose.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  alluded  to  incidents  known  only  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance* 
The  subject  of  the  following  poem  will  be  more  generally  understood.  It  was 
at  first  a  very  short  copy  of  verses ;  but,  at  the  desire  gf  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  the  author  enlarged  it  to  its  present  state.  As  it  was  writ 
without  any  design  of  its  passing  beyond  the  hands  of  his  acquaintance,  so 
the  author's  unexpected  death  soon  after  disappointed  many  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  in  their  de^gn  of  prevailing  on  him  to  revise  and  prepare  it 
for  the  sight  of  the  public.  It  therefore  now  appears  under  all  the  disadvan* 
tages  that  can  attend  a  posthumous  work.  But  it  is  presumed,  every  im« 
perfection  of  this  kind  is  abundantly  overbalanced  by  the  peculiar  and  un« 
borrowed  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  which  manifests  itself  throughout, 
and  secures  to  this  performance  the  first  and  principal  character  necessary  to 
recommend  a  work  of  genius,  tliat  of  being  an  original.** 

The  Spleen  had  not  been  long  published  before  it  was  admired  by  those 
whose  opinion  was  at  that  time  decisive.  Pope  said  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  originality  in  it*  Mr.  Melmoth  (in  Fitzosborne*s  Letters)  after  remarking  a 
double  beauty  in  images  that  are  not  only  metaphors  but  allusions,  adds,  ^<  I 
was  much  pleased  with  an  instance  of  this  uncommon  species  in  a  little  poem 
entitled,  The  Spleen.  The  author  of  that  piece  (who  has  thrown  together 
more  original  thoughts  than  I  ever  read  in  the  same  compass  of  lines)  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  exercise  in  dissipating  those  gloomy  vapours,  which  are 
fo  apt  to  hang  upon  some  minds,  employs  the  following  image-r^ 

Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies— 

**  You  will  observe  that  the  metaphor  here  is  conceived,  with  great  propriety 
of  thought,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  its  primary  view :  but  when  we  see  it  , 
pointing  still  farther,  and  hinting  at  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  it  receives 
a  very  considerable  improvement  from  this  double  application.'* 

Gray,  in  his  private  correspondence  with  the  late  lord  Orford|  observes  of 
Green's  poems,  then  published  in  Dodsley's  collection,  **  There  is  a  profusion 
of  wit  every  where ;  reading  would  have  formed  his  judgment,  and  harmo- 
nised his* verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes  often  break  out  into  strains  of  real 
poetry  and  music." 

The  Spleen  was  first  printed 'in  1737,  a  short  time  after  the  author's  death, 
and  afterwards  was  taken,  with  his  other  poems,  into  Dodsley's  volumes, 
where  they  remained  until  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Poets.  In  1796,  a  very  elegant  edition  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  which,  besides  some  beautiful  engravings,  is  enriched 
with  a  prefatory  essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin. 

**  The  writer  before  us,"  says  this  ingenious  critic,  "  was  neither  by  edu- 
cation nor  situation  in  life  qualified  to  attain  skill  in  those  constituent  points 
of  poetical  composition  upon  which  much  of  its  elegance  and  beauty  depends. 
He  had  not,  like  a  Gray  or  a  Collins,  his  mind  early  fraught  with  all  the  stores 
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of  classic  literature;  nor  could  he  devote  months  and  years  of  learned  leisure 
to  the  exquisite  charms  of  versification  or  the  refined  ornaments  of  diction. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  who  had  only  the  intervals  of  his  regular  employ- 
ment to  improve  his  mind  by  reading  and  reflection;  and  his  powers  appear 
to  have  been  truly  no  more'  than  hasty  effusions  for  the  amusement  of  himself 
and  his  particular  friends.  Numbers  of  works  thus  prdduced  are  born  and 
die  in  the  circle  of  every  year ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  stamp  of  real  genius 
that  these  have  been  preserved  from  a  similar  fate*  But  nature  had  bestowed 
on  the  author  a  strong  and  quick  conception,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
bringing  together  demote  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  novel  and  striking 
effects.  No  man  ever  thought  more  Copiously  or  with  more  originality ;  no 
man  ever  less  fell  into  the  beaten  track  of  coramoti-place  ideas  and  expressions. 
That  cant  of  poetical  phraseology,  which  is  the  only  resource  of  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  which  those  of  a  superior  class  find  it  diflScult  to  avoid,  is  scarcely 
any  where  to  be  met  with  in  him.  He  has  no  hacknied  combinations  of 
substantives  and  epithets :  none  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  a  school-boy's 
Gradus*  Often  negligent,  sometimes  inaccurate,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
saic,  he  redeems  his  defects  by  a  rapid  variety  of  beauties  and  brilliancies  all 
his  own,  and  affords  more  food  to  the  understanding  or  imagination  in  a 
line  or  a  couplet  than  common  writers  in  half  a  page.  In  short,  if  in  point 
of  versification,  regularity  and  correctness,  his  {$lace  is  scarcely  assignable 
among  the  poets :  in  the  rarer  quaUties  of  variety  and  vigour  of  sentiment, 
and  novelty  and  liveliness  of  imagery,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any,  iii 
modern  times  at  least,  who  has  a  right  to  rank  above  him.'* 

This  opinion,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  The  Spleen,  may  be  adopted  with 
safety;  but  the  praise  bestowed  afterwards  by  the  same  judicious  critic  on 
the  author's  system,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  poem,  although  qualified  by  ex« 
ceptions,  is,  perhaps,  yet  higher  than  it  deserves.  To  me  it  appears  that 
Green  had  no  regular  or  serious  purpose  in  writing  this  poem,  unless  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  satire  on  opinions  and  subjects  which  he  had  relin- 
quished or  disliked.  There  is  so  little  knowledge  of  the  liature  or  cure  of 
the  Spleen  in  what  he  advances,  that  whoever  is  induced  by  the  title  to 
consult  it,  may  be  occasionally  diverted  by  its  wit,  but  will  not  benefit  by  its 
prescriptions. 

What,  indeed,  is  his  theory  of  the  disorder,  and  what  his  remedy?  He 
begins,  not  improperly,  by  informing  his  friend  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  Spleen,  but  to  acquaint  that  friend  with  the  course  lie 
had  himself  taken  to  drive  the  Spleen  away  and  to  live  quietly.  He  first 
sidopted  the  commonly  received  remedies,  temperance,  chastity  and  exercise, 
and  then  he  expatiates  on  the  use  of  mirth,  but  how  is  mirth  to  be  procured 
by  the  melancholy  sufferer  ?  By  laughing,  he  tells  us,  at  witlings,  bad  tra- 
gedies, dissenters  saying  grace,  a  clergyman  preaching  for  a  lectureship,  and 
other  common  topics,  some  of  which  are  surely  improper  topics  for  laughter, 
and  could  excite  it  ooly  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  throw  ridicule  upoa 
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what  IS  serious,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  persons  of  a  tne- 
lancboMc  temperament    He  then  recommends  tlie  playhouse,  or  a  concert; 
during  rainy  weather,  books,  or  a  visit  to  the  coffee-house,  the  tavern,  the 
card-table,  or  a  joco-serious  cup;  and  the  company  of  the  fair-sex,  but  with 
the  exception  of  marriage.     Such  are  the  remedies  he  professes  to  have 
taken;  and  he  proceeds  next  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  the  Spleen  which 
are  to  be  avoided^  or  which  he  avoids.    He  never  goes  to  a  dissenting  meet* 
ing,  or  to  law;  nev^r  gamed,  rarely  bets;  does  not  like  to  lend  money,  or 
to  run  in  debt,  by  which  means  he  avoids  that  undoubted  cause  of  melan^ 
choly,  duns  and  bailiffs ;  never  meddles  with  politics  in  church  or  state ; 
avoids  both  the  regular  clergy  and  the  puritans,  but  conforms  to  church  and 
state  */  both  for  diversion  and  defence;"  abhors  all  reformers,,  and  especially 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  he  re- 
Til?s,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  contemptuous  malignity.     In  addition  to 
all  this,  he  never  dances  attendance  at  the  levees  of  the  great;  avoids  poetical 
enthusiasm  and  ail  its  evik,  and  has  no  ambition.    He  then  addresses  Gon^. 
tentment,  expresses  a  wish  for  a  small  farm  in  the  country,  has  no  expecta- 
tions from  a  state  of  future  existence,  and  concludes  with  a  hacknied  aHe- 
gory  on  hi\man  life. 

It  may  be  doubted  whetherJ^  since  the  d^ys  of  the  Theriaca,  a  medicine 
has  been  compQsed  of  sttch  heterogeneous  ingredients,  or  a  cure  for  listr 
kasoess  Wji  melancholy  reconmiended^  which  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
induce  insanity,  by  overthrowing  all  established  opinions,  and  substituting 
<)arkne8sand  perplexity,  indolencetowardstheconcerns  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  indifference  to  all  the  sympathies  of  civil  and  social  life.  If  its  tendency 
should  &11  short  of  this,  it  must  at  least  increase  that  selfish  security  which 
50  often  drives  the  splenetic  into^  sohtude,^  or  rendei^  thena  inactive  members 
of  society^ 

As  an  apology  for  Green's  opiniojis  on  religiops  subjects,  so  freely  ex- 
pressed in  this  poem,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  bred  among  puritanical 
dissenters,  whose  principles  tended  to  inspire  a  gloomy,  unamiable  and  un- 
social disposition.  Of  whatever  avail  this  apology  may  be  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  not  much  in  its  favour  that  we  find  it  usually  advanced  by  those 
who  are  glad  of  an  excuse  for  looseness  of  principle  and  contempt  for  re- 
vealed religion.  It  may,  hqwever,  be  said,  with  confidence,  that  if  no  other 
spleen  existed  than  what  is  induced  by  strictness  of  religious  principle,  it 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  the  aid  either  of  the  poet 
or  the  physician.  The  disorder,  all  experience  and  observation  show,  exists 
among  two  classes,  those  who  inherit  a  constitutional  melancholy,  or  those 
who  from  defect  of  education,  possess  weak  minds:  it  has  no  natural  con- 
nection with  any  system  of  religion  or  politics,  but  much  with  folly  and 
vice,  and  most  of  all,  with  that  waste  of  time  and  talents  which,  in  many 
coodiiions  of  life,  fashion  commands  and  countenances. 
But  enough  has  been  said  of  a  system,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  the  evil 
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tendency  of  which  is  too  obvious  and  too  absurd  to  create  much  mischief. 
The  poetical  beauties  of  The  Spleen,  its  original  and  happy  imagery,  and 
its  many  striking  allusions  and  satirical  touches,  will  ever  secure  it  a  placQ 
aniong  the  most  popular  collections  of  English  poetry'. 

Of  Green's  lesser  poems.  The  Grotto  only  was  printed  in  his  life-time,  and 
dispersed  privately  among  his  friends.  When  queen  Caroline  built  her 
grotto,  it  became  a  fashion  with  the  minor  poets  of  the  day  to  wpte  verses  on 
it,  some  in  a  courtly  and  some  in  a  satirical  strain.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  Green, 
on  this  occasion,  contributed'  the  poem  before  us^^  under  the  name,  of  P^ter 
Drake  J  a  fisherman,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  Stephen  Du4:k^  the  thresher, 
to  whose  custody  the  grotto  was  committed,  but  with  no  assumption  of  the 
humble  character  of  a  fisherman.  The  author's  aim,  indeed  is  not  very  clear, 
^nless  to  introduce  a  variety  of  common  topics,  which  he  illustrates  in  a 
manner  very  novel,  and  pleasingly  fanciful.  The  same  opinion  may  be  given 
pf  the  lines  on  Barclay's  Apology,  which  have  yet  less  regularity.  The  rest 
of  his  pieces  require  little  notice.  That  entitled  Jove  and  Semele  is  omitted 
in  this  edition  on  account  of  its  indelicacy. 

■  A  very  beautiful  poem  on  the  Spleen  was  written  long  before,  by  Anne,  countess  of  Winchelsea. 
|t  may  be  seen  in  ber  article  in  the  General  Dictionary,  foL  vol.  X. 
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THE  SPLEENK 

MM  SPI8TLB  TO  MR.  CVTBBBRT  JAC]|30ir. 

Q^HIS  moti^  piece  to  yoa  I  send, 
'''  Who  always  were  a  faithful  friend; 
Wbcs  if  diaputea  ghould  happen  hence. 
Can  hett  explain  the  author's  sense; 
And,  anzioas  for  th^  public  weal, 
Dd,  what  I  sing^  so  often  feel. 

The  inuit  of  method  pray  exc,usey 
Allowinf  for  a  vapptir^d  Muse; 
Mor  to  a  narrow  path  confin'd, 
Eedge  in  by  rules  a  roying  mind. 

The  child  is  genuine,  you  may  trace/ 
Throaghoot  the  sire's  transmitted  face. 
Nothhig  is  stol'n:  my  Mnse,  though  mean. 
Draws  from  the  spring  she  finds  within^ 
Nor  Tainly  buys  what  Gildon*  sells. 
Poetic  backets  for  dry  wells. 

School-helps  I  ^ant,  to  climb  on  higl|» 
Where  all  the  ancient  trei^sures  lie. 
And  there  nnseen  commit  a  theft 
On  we^th  in  Greek  exchequers  left. 
Then  where?  from  whom  ?  what  can  I  steal, 
Who  <wily  with  the  moderns  d«al  ? 
This  wpre  attempting  to  put  on 
Rument  from  naked  bodies  won^; 
Tbey  safely  sing  before  a  thief. 
They  cannot  give  who  want  relief; 
Some  few  excepted,  names  well  known. 
And  justly  taurelM  with  renown. 
Whose  stamp  of  genius  marks  their  ware. 
And  theft  detects:  of  theft  beware; 

*  **  In  this  poem,"  Mr.  Melmoth  says, "  there  are 
nore  original  thoi^ts  thrown  together  than  he 
had  ever  read  in  the  same  compass  of  lines.'* 

Fitzosborne's  Letters,  p.  114. 

*  GildoD's  Art  of  Poetry. 

^  A  painted  rest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Howard's  British  Princes. 


Prom  More*  so  lash'd,  example  0t, 
Shuu  petty  larceny  in  wit 

Pirst  know,  my  friend,  I  do  not  meaiv 
To  write  a  treatise  on  the  spleen ; 
Nor  to  prescribe  when  nerves  convulse; 
Nor  mend  th'  al^grum  watch,  yom*  pulse. 
If  I  am  right,  3rour  question  lay. 
What  course  1  take  to  drive  away 
The  day-mare  Spleen,  by  whose  false  pleas 
Men  prove  inere  suicides  in  ease; 
And  how  I  do  myself  demean 
In  stormy  world  to  live  serene. 

When  hy  its  magic  lantern  Spleen 
With  firightfol  figures  spreads  life's  scene. 
And  threaCning  prospects  urg'd  my  fears, 
A  stranger  to  the  luck  of  heix^ ; 
Reason,  some  quiiet  to  restore, 
Show'd  pa^^was  substance,  shadow  more; 
With  Spleen's  dead  weight  though  heavy  grown, . 
In  life's  rough  tide  I  sunk  not  down. 
But  swam,  till  Fortune  threw  a  rope. 
Buoyant  oh  bloddera  fill'd  with  hope. 

1  always  choose  the  plainest  food 
To  meud  viscidity  of  blood. 
Hail!  water-gruel,  healing  power,    ^ 
Of  easy  access  to  the  poor; 
Thy  help  love's  confessors  implore, 
And  doctors  secretly  adore; 
To  thee,  I  fly,  by  thee  dilute- 
Through  veins  my  blood  doth  quicker  shooU 
And  by  swift  current  throws  off  clean 
Prolific  particles  of  Spleen. 

I  never  sick  by  drinking  grow. 
Nor  keep  myself  a  cup  too  low. 
And  seldom  Qoe's  lodgings  haunt. 
Thrifty  of  spirits,  which  I  want. 

Hunting  I  reckon  very  good 
To  brace  the  nerves,  and  stir  the  blood:  * 

4  James  More  Smith,  esq.  See  Dunciad,  B.  ii. 
1.  50.  and  the  notes,  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  here  alluded  to  are  very  fully 
explained. 
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But  after  no  field-honours  itcl\, 
Achieved  by  leaping  hedf^  and  ditch. 
While  Spleen  lies  suft  i-eluxd  in  bed, 
Or  o'er  coal  fires  lurlines  the  head, 
Uygeia's  sons  with  hound  and  horn, 
And  jovial  ciy  awaki'  the  Morn. 
These  see  her  fiom  the  dusky  plight, 
Smear'd  by  th'  embraces  of  the  Nigb|^ 
With  rorai  wash  redeem  lier  face,     ^ 
And  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race. 
And,  mounting  in  loose  robes  the  skies. 
Shed  lijfht  and  fragrance  as  she  flies. 
Then  horse  and  hound  fierce  joy  display. 
Exulting  at  the  Imrk-away, 
And  in  pursuit  o*er  tainted  ground 
From  luucs  riibust  field^notes  res  jund. 
Then,  as  St.  George  the  dragon  slew, 
Spleen  picrc'd,  trbd  down,  and  dying  view; 
While  all  their  spirits  are  on  wing, 
And  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleys  ring. 

To  cure  the  mind's  wronz  bias,  Spleen, 
Some  recommend  the'bowling-green; 
Some,  hilly  walks;  all,  exercise; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies; 
Laugh  and  be  yyeW.     >]cnkeys  have  been 
£xtrerae  good  doctors  for  the  Spleen; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit, 
Has  harlequin'd  away  the  fit 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf; 
At  some  partic'hrs  let  us  laugh. 
Witlings,  brisk  foo's,  curs'd  with  half  sense. 
That  stimulates  their  impotence; 
Who  buz  in  rhjrme,  and,  like  blind  flies. 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf. 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laughj^ 
A  strict  dissenter  saying  g;race, 
A  leot'rer  preaching  for  a  place, 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense, 
Mak'uig  the  past  the  future  tense. 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest. 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased, 
Green-apron'd  Pythonissa's  rage. 
Great  .Ssculapius  on  his  stage, 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich, 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech, 
A  jointer'd  i^idow's  ritual  state. 
Two  Jews  disputing  tete-i-tete, 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seers. 
Experiments  on  Telons'  ears. 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  mdscle  oV  the  eye, 
A  coquet's  April-wi-ather  face, 
A  £lucenb'rougb  mayor  behind  his  mace. 
And  fbps  in  military  shew. 
Are  sov'rei^n  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  8pleen<fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  ev'uing  with  a  play. 
Or  to  som^  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  sihine  of  lights. 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flights, 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 

Life's  moving  pictui-es.  Well-wrought  plays. 
To  others'  grief  attention  raise : 
Here,  while  the  tragic  fictions  glow, 
We  borrow  joy  by  pitying  woe; 
There  ^aily  comic  scenes  delight. 
And  hold  true  mirrors  to  our  sight. 
Virtue,  in  charming  dress  array'd, 
Calling  the  pas&ions  to  her  aid, 


Ayhen  moral  scenes  just  actions  join. 
Takes  shape,  and  shows  her  face  divine. 

Music  has  charms,  we  all  may  find. 
Ingratiate  deeply  with  the  mind. 
When  art  does  sound's  high  pow*r  advance]. 
To  music's  pipe  the  passions  dance ; 
Motions  unwill'd  its  pow'rs  have  shewn,' 
Tarfintulated  by  a  tune. 
Many,  have  h^ld  the  soul  to  be 
Nearly  ally'd  to  harmony. 
Her  have  1  known  indulging  griefs 
And  shunning  company's  relief, 
Unveil  her  face,  aiid  looking  round. 
Own,  by  neglecting  sorrow's  wound. 
The  consanguinity  of  sound. 

In  rainy  days  keep^do^le  guard. 
Or  Spleen  will  sorely,  be  iop  h^; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met. 
Fly  highest,  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
Tb  enterprise  a  work  of  wit, 
"VVhen  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky. 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  lace  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  Invade  the  head. 
That  mem'ry  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  iii  window  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  cotTee-house  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day, 
And  firom  the  hipp*d  discourses  gather. 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather : 
Then  seek  good-humour*d  tavern  chums. 
And  play  at  cards,  but  for  small  sums  ; 
Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quaff, 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh; 
Or  drink  a  joco-serious  cup 
With  souls  who  *ve  took  their  freedom  up. 
And  let  my  mind,  beguil'd  by  talk. 
In  Epicurus*  ga\[den  walk. 
Who  thought  it  Heav'n  to  be  serene;^ 
Pain,  Hell,  andjsurgatory.  Spleen. 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gipomy  fit; 
2uit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence, 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins; 
Talk  of  unusual  swell  of  waist 
In  maid  of  honour  loosely  lac'd. 
And  beauty  borr'wing  Spanish  red. 
And  loving  pair  with  sep'rate  bed,' 
And  jewels  pawn'd  for  loss  of  game. 
And  then  redeem'd  by  loss  of  fame ;^ 
Of  Kitty  (aunt  left  in  the  lurch 
By  grave  pivtencc  to  go  to  church) 
PerceivM  in  hack  with  lover  fine. 
Like  Will  and  Mary  on  the  coin : 
And  thu^  in  modish  manner  we. 
In  aid  of  sugar,  sweeten  tea. 

Permit,  ye  fair,  your  idol  form. 
Which  e'en  the  coldest  heart  can  warm. 
May  with  its  beauties  grace  my  line. 
While  1  bow  down  before  its  shrine, 
And  yoar  throng'd  altars  with  my  lays 
Perfume,  and  get  by  giving  praise. 
With  speech  so  sweet,  so  sweet  a  mien 
You  excommunicate  the  Spleen, 
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Which,  fieoMke,  flies  the  magic  ring 

YoQ  fonn  with  MMind,  when  pleased  to  sing'; 

Whtte*er  700  tay,  bowe'er  you  move, 

We  look,  we  listen,  and  approve. 

Your  toQch,  Which  gives  to  feeling  blist, 

Oor  nerres  oflicious  throng  to  kiss; 

Bj  Celiacs  pat»  on  their  report, 

The  ^Te^ii'd  soul,  iuclin'd  to  sport, 

Renoaoces  wisdom's  sullen  pomp, 

And  lores  the  floral  game,  to  romp. 

But  who  can  view  the  p<)ibted  rays. 

That  from  Mack  eyes  scintillant  blaze? 

Love  on  his  thr6ne  of  glnt'y  seems 

fiocompass'd  with  satellite  beams. 

But  when  Une  eyes,  more  softly  bright; 

DKInse  henignly  hnmid  light. 

We  gaze,  and  see  the  smiling  loves. 

And  Cytherea*s  gentle  dove^ 

And  raptnr'd  fix  in  such  si  face,  ^ 

iove's  mercy-seat,  and  throne  of  grace: 

Shlae but  o|i  age,  you  melt  its  snow; 

Afpun  lires  lon^-extinguish'd  glow, 

And,  cbarm*d  by  witchery  of  eyes. 

Blood  long  congealed  liquefies! 

Thie  miracle,  and  fairly  done 

By  beads  which  are  ador*d  while  on: 

Bnt  oh,  what  pity 't  is  to  find 
&ich  beauties  both  of  form  and  mind; 
By  modem  breeding  much  debased, 
la  half  the  female  worid  at  least ! 
Hence  I  with  care  such  lott'ries  sbdn, 
Where,  a  pri^e  miss'd,  I  'm  quite  undone  j 
And  han\  by  vent'ring  on  a  wife. 
Yet  ran  the  greatest  risk  in  life. 

Mothers,  and  guardian  aunts,  fbrbear 
Your  impioas  pains  to  form  the  fair, 
Nor  lay  out  so  much  cost  and  art, 
But  to  deflow'r  the  virgin  heart; 
Of  every  fony4b6t'ring  bed 
B7  quick'nin^  heat  of  custom  bredl 
Rather  than  by  your  culture  spoiled; 
Desist,  and  give  us  natu^e  wild. 
Delighted  with  a  hoyden  soul. 
Which  truth  and  innocence  controL 
Coquets,  leave  off  Affected  arts, 
Guj  fowlers  at  a  flock  of  hearts ; 
Woodcocks  to  shnn  your  snares  have  skill; 
You  show  so  plain,  you  strive  to  kill, 
lo  love  the  artless  catch  the  game. 
And  they  scarce  miss  who  never  aim. 

The  world's  great  author  did  create 
The  sex  to  fit  the  nuptial  state, 
And  meant  a  blessing  in  a  wifb 
To  tolaoe  the  fitttgues  of  life ; 
And  old  mspired  times  display, 
How  wives  could  love,  and  yet  obey: 
Then  troth,  and  patience  of  control. 
And  house-wife  arts  adornM  the  soul ; 
And  charms,  the  gift  of  ^^ature,  shone; 
And  jealousy,  a  thing  unknown : 
Veils  were  the  only  masks  they  wore; 
Novels  (receipts  to  make  a  whore) 
Nor  ombre,  nor  quadrille  they  knew. 
Nor  Pam*B  puiisance  felt  at  loo. 
Wiie  men  did  not  to  be  thought  gay, 
Then  compliment  their  pow'r  away : 
Bot  lest,  by  fiail  desires  misled, 
The  girls  fort>idden  jMiths  Khould  Iread, 
Of  ign'rance  rais*d  the  safe  high  wall; 
We  sink  haw-haws,  tfatat  show  tbcm  alt. 


Thus  we  at  once  solicit  iensej 

And  charge  then  not  to  br^ak  the  fence! 

Now,  if  untirM,  consider  friend. 
What  1  avoid  to  gain  my  end. 

I  never  am  at  meeting  seen, 
Meeting,  that  region  of  the  Spleen; 
The  broken  heart,  the  busy  fiend. 
The  inward  call,  on  Spleen  depend. 

Law,  licens'd  breaking  of  the  peace. 
To  which  vacation  is  disease : 
A  gypsy  di'ction  scarce  known  well 
By  th'  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
1  shun ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  Spleen  ^ 
Law,  grown,  a  forest,  whfere  perple* 
The  mazes,  dnd  the  brambles  vex  • 
Where  its  twelve  verd'rers  every  day 
Are  changing  still  the  public  way: 
Yet  if  we  miss  our  path  and  eirr, ' 
We  grievous  penalties  incur ; 
And  wand'rers  tire,  and  tear  their  skin; 
And  then  get  out  whiere  they  went  in. 

I  never  game,  and  irarely  bjet. 
Am  loth  to  lend,  or  run  in  debt. 
No  compter-wirits  me  agitate^ 
Who  moralizing^  pass  the  gate. 
And  there  mine  eyes  tin  spendthrifts  tunt; 
Who  vainly  o*er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care, 
Pays  her  upbi^iding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate. 
Heir  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  ptofiisely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience  joiiiM  witii  common  sense; 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 

Passion,  as  firequently  is  seen. 
Subsiding  settles  inio  Spleen. 
Hence,  as  the  plague  of  happy  liffej 
1  run  away  from  party-strife. 
A  prince's  cause,  a  church's  claim, 
1  Ve  known  lo  raise  tl  mighty  flame. 
And  priest,  as  stoker,  very  free 
To  throw  in  peace  aiid  charity. 

That  tribe,  whose  pMcticals  decrei 
Small  beer  the  deadliest  heresy ; 
Who,  fond  ofpedif?ree,  derive 
From  the  most  noted  whore  alive; 
Who  own  wine's  old  prophetic  aid. 
And  love  the  mitre  Bacchus  made; 
Forbid  the  faithful  to  depend 
On  half-pint  drinkers  fur  a  friend. 
And  in  whose  gay  red-lett.-^r'd  face 
We  read  good-liying  more  than  grace: 
Nor  they  so  pure,  and  so  precise, 
Immac'late  as  their  white  of  eyes^  ' 
Who  for  the  spirit  hug  the  Spleen, 
Phylacter'd  throhghout  all  th^^ir  mien,  , 
Who  their  ill-tasted  hdme-brew'd  pray**" 
To  the  sUte's  mellow  forms  prefer; 
Who  doctrines,  as  infectious,  fear. 
Which  are  not  steepM  In  vinegar, 
And  samples  of  heart-chested  grace 
Expose  in  show-glass  of  the  fiice, 
Did  never  me  as  yet  provoke 
Either  to  honour  band  and  ieloak, 
Or  deck  my  hat  with  leaves  of  oak. 
I  rail  not  with  mock-phtriot  grac« 
At  folks,  because  they  are  in  place ; 
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Nor,  hir*d  to  praise  with  stallion  peo» 
Serve  the  ear-lechery  of  men ; 
Bat  to  avoid  religious  jars, 
The  laws  are  my  expositors. 
Which  in  my  doabting*  mind  create 
Conformity  to  church  and  skate. 
I  go,  pursuant  to  my  plan. 
To  Mecca  with  the  caravan. 
And  think  it  right  in  commdn  dense 
Both  for  diversion  and  defence. 

Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine; 
To  mend  the  world  's  a  vast  design: 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat^ 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
While  to  defeat  their  labohr'd  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  ia  seldom  seen, 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  Spleen. 

Happy  the  man, 'who  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide, 
Not  puiBng  puIPd  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowds 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  row'd. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  fonl  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray. 

By  these  reflections  I  rq>eal 
Bach  hasfy  promise  made  in  keaL 
.  When  giospel  propa^tors  say, 
We  »r&  bound  out  great  li^ht  to  display^ 
And  Indian  darkness  drive  away, 
Yet  ndne  but  d)runkeii  watchmen  send. 
And  scoundrel  link-boys  for  that  end; 
When  they  cry  tip  this  holy  war, 
Which  every  christian  should  be  for. 
Yet  such  as  o^e  the  law  their  ears. 
We  find  employed  as  engineer^ : 
This  view  my  forward  zeal  so  shocks^ 
In  vain  tBey  hold  the  money-box. 
At  such  a  conduct,  which  intends 
By  vicious  means  such  virtuous  ends, 
I  laugh  off  spleen,  and  keep  my  pence 
From  spoiling'  Indian  innocence: 

Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease, 
But  rise  lip  in  the  virtuous  causis 
Of  a  free  pr^,  and  equal  laws. 
The  press  restrained !  nefttndous  thought  \ 
In  vain  oiir  sires  have  nobly  foiighi: 
While  frefe  from  force  the  press  remains,  * 
Virtue  and  Freedom  cheer  our  plains^ 
And  Learning  largesses  bestows. 
And  keeps  ancetisur'd  open  house. 
We  to  the  nation's  public  mart 
'  Our  works  of  wit,  and  schemek  of  art. 
And  philosophic  goods  this  way. 
Like  water-carris^e,  cheap  convey. 
This  tree,  which  knowledge  so  afford^ 
Inquisitors,  with  flaming  swords 
From  lay  approach  with  zeal  defend. 
Lest  their  own  paradise  should  end. 
The  Press  from  her  febundous  womb 
Brought  f^th  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
Her  offspring,  skill'd  in  logic  war. 
Truth's  banner  wavM  in  open  air; 
The  monster  Superstition  fled. 
And  hid  in  shades  its  Gorgon  head  ; 
And  lawless  pow'r,  the  lung-kept  field. 
By  reason  quell'd,  was  forc*d  to  yield. 


This  nurse  of  arts,  mmI  freedom's  fence 
To  chain,  is  treason  against  sense; 
And,  Liberty,  thy  thousand  tongues 
None  silence,  who  design  np  wrongs; 
For  those,  v^Jio  usie  the  gag^s  restraint^ 
First  rob,  before  they  stop  complaint. 

Since  disappointment  grauls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Most  schemes,  as  money-snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at.projectoHs  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  eiach  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  arb  cast  away. 
Kre  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  roun<!t 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debtjs; 
Or  helm  directors  in  one  trip. 
Freight  firit  embezzled,  sink  the  ship. 
Such  was  of  late  a  corporation  ^ 
The  brazen  sereent  of  the  nation. 
Which,  when  hard  abcidents  distress'^; 
The  poor  miist  look  at  to  be  blest. 
And  thence  expect,  with  paper  aealM 
By  fraud  and  us'ry,  to  He  heal'd. 

I  in  no  soul-consunlption  wait 
Whole  years  at  levees  of  the  greats 
And  hungry  hopes  regale  the  while 
On  tbie  spare  diet  of  a  smile. 
There  yoU  may  see  the  idol  stand 
With  min^ in  his  wantOn  hand; 
Above,  below,  now  here^  now  there. 
He  tbrdws  about  the  sunny  glare^    • 
Crowds  pant|  and  press  to  seize  the  pri2^ 
The  gay  delusion  of  their  eyes. 

When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  «kiU 
To  draw  and  cqIout  at  her  will. 
And  raii^e  and  round  the  figure  well. 
And  show  ber  talent  to  excel, 
I  guaixl  my  heart,  lest  it  should  wo4 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew; 
And  disappointed;  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things,  that  never  were; 

When  1  lean  ]>oliticians  mark 
Grazing  on  ethiirin  the  Pai-k; 
Who  e*er  on  wing  with  open  throati 
Fly  at  debates,  expresses,  votes. 
Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use, 
Catching  their  airy  food  of  news; 
Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft  molest 
Tlie  deep-laid  plans  their  dreamtf  sitggeit| 
Or  see  some  poet  piensive  sit. 
Fondly  mistaking  Spleen  fot  Wit : 
Who,  though  short-winded,  still  v^ill  aiiii 
To  sound  the  epic  tramp  uf  Fame; 
Who  still  on  Phoebus'  smiles  will  doat. 
Nor  learn  conviction  from  his  coat ; 

^  The  Chfiritable  Corporation,  instituted  fbf  thf 
relief  of  the  industrious  poor,  by  assisting  theoi 
with  small  ^ms  upon  pledges  at  l^al  interest. 
By  the  villahy  of  those  who  had  the  management 
of  this  scheme^  the  proprietors  were  defraudod  of 
very  considerable  sums  of  money.  In  1*73:3  the 
conduct  of  the  directors  of  this  body  became  the 
-subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  some  of 
them,  who  were  members  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, were  expelled  for  their  concern  in  thil 
iniquitoiM  transactioBr 
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]  Ue«  my  lUurs,  I  never  knew 

Whimsies,  which  cloae  puimiM,  undo, 

Aod  have  from  old  experience  been 

Both  parent  and  the  child  of-Spleen. 

These  snbjecU  of  ApoUo*s  state. 

Who  from  false  fire  derive  their  late. 

With  airy  purchases  undone 

Of  lands,  which  none  lend  money  on. 

Bora  dull,  had  foUow'd  tbriTing:  ways. 

Nor  lost  one  hoar  to  gather  beys. 

Their  (anciea  first  delirious  grew. 

And  scenes  ideal  took  for  tme« 

Fine  to  the  sight  Parnassus  lies. 

And  with  false  prospects  cheats  thietr  eyes; 

The  frilled  gods  the  poets  'sing, 

A  season  of  perpetual  spring, 

Brooks,  ilow'ty  fields,  and  groves  of  trees; 

Aiibiding  sweets  vid  similes. 

Gay  dreams  inspir*d  in  myrtle  bow^; 

And  wreaths  of  undecaying  floW'ts; 

Apollo's  harp  with  airs  djvin|e. 

The  sacred  mu«c  of  the  l^ne, 

Views  of  the  temple  raised  to  Fame^ 

And  for  a  vacant  nicfie  proud  aim, 

Kariah  their  souls,  and  plainly  shew 

What  Fancy's  sWstching  power  can  do". 

They  will  attetiapt  the  mountain  steep. 

Where  on  the  top,  like  dreams  in  rieepi 

The  Muse's  revelations  show. 

That  find  men  crack'd,  or  make  them  soy. 

You,  friend,  like  me,  the  trade  of  rhymiB 
Aroid,  elaborate  waste  ofiiuie. 
Nor  are  content  to  be  undone, 
To  pass  for  Phiocbus*  crazy.8on.     . 
Poems,  the  hop-grounds  of  the  brain^ 
Afibrd  the' most  uncertain  gain;  - 
Aod  k>tt*ries  never  tempt  the  wis^ 
With  blanlM  so  many  to  a  prize. 
I  only  transient  visits  pay, 
Meeting  the  Muses  in  my  way, 
Scarce  known  to  the  fastidious  dames,^ 
Nor  skili'd  to  call  them  by  their  names. 
Nor  can  their  passports  in  these  days^ 
Yoor  profit  warrant,  or  your  praise. 
On  poems  by  tbeir  dictates  wiit^ 
Critics,  as  sworn  appraisers,  sit^ 
And  mere  upholst'rers  in  a  trice 
On  gems  and  paintings  set  a  pcicel 
These  tayl'ring  artists  fr>r  our  lays  , 
Inrent  cram|>'d  rules;  knd  with  straight  stajrS 
Striving  free  Nature's  shape  to  hit; 
Emaciate  sense«  before  th^y  fit.  ^ 

A  common  placd,  and  many  friends. 
Can  serre  the  plagiary's  ends. 
Whose  easy  vampifig  talent  lies; 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disguise.   ■ 
Thus  some  devoid  of  art  an^  ^11, 
To  search  the  mine  on  Pindus'  kill. 
Proud  to  aspire  and  workmen  grow. 
By  genius  doom'd  to  stay  below. 
For  their  own  digging  show  the  town 
Wit's  treasure  brought  by  othere  down. 
Some  wanting,  if  they  find  a  mine, 
An  artist's  judgment  to  refine, 
On  &me  precipitately  fiz*d, 
The  ore  with  baser  metals  mixM 
Meltdown,  impatient  of  delay, 
And  call  the  vicious  nrass  a  play. 
All  these  engage  to  serve  tlieir  ends, 
A  hood  select  of  trusty  friends^ 


Who,  lesson'd  right,  extol  the  thing, 

As  Psapho^  taught  his  birds  to  sing; 

Then  to  the  ladies  they  submit. 

Returning  officers  on  wit : 

A  crowded  bouse  their  presence  draws. 

And  on  the  beans  imposes  laws, 

A  judgment  io  its  favour  ends. 

When  all  thepannel  are  its  friends: 

Their  natures  merciful  and  mild 

^ave  from  mere  pity  sav'd  the  child; 

In  bulrush  ark  the  baiitling  found 

Helpless,  and  ready  to  be'drown'd,' 

They  have  preserv'd  by  kind  support. 

And  bi^ught  the  baby-muse  to  court 

But  there's  a  youth  '^  that  you  can  name; 

Who  needs  no  leading-strings  to  fame. 

Whose  quici  maturity  of  brain 

The  birth  of  Pallas  may  eyplain: 

Dreaming  of  whose  depending  &te, 

I  heard  Melpomene  debate,     . 

**  This,  this  is  he,  that  was  foretold 

Should  emulate  our  Greeks  of  old.    ' 

Inspir'd  by  me  with  sacred  art, 

He  sings,  and  riiles  the  varied  heart; 

If  Jove's  dread  anger  he  rehearse. 

We  hear  the  thunder  in  his  verse; 

If  he  describes  love  tum.'d  to  fia^e^ 

The  fories  riot  in  his  page; 

If  he  foir  liberty  and  law 

By  ruffian  pow'r  expiring  drawj^ , 

The  keener;  passions  then  engage 

Aright,  and  sanctif^  their  rage'; 

If  he  attempt  disastrous  love, 

We  hear  those  plaints  that  wound  the  grov^ 

Within  the  kinder  passions  glow. 

And  tears  distilt'd  from  pity^  flowlt 

From  the  bright  vision  I  descend. 
And  ihy  deserted  theme  attend. 

Me  never  did  ambition  seize. 
Strange  fevei-  most  in6am'd  by  ease  f 
The  active  lunacy  of  pride,  . 
That  courts  jilt  fortune  for  a  bride. 
This  jpar'disC'^tree,  so  fair  and  high, 
I  view  with  liq  aspiring  eye: 
Like  aspen  shake  the  restless  leaves, 
And  Sodom-fruii  bur  pains  deceives, 
Whence  frequent  falls  give  no  sur{>rise; 
Rut  fits  of  spleen,  call'd  growing  wise,  f 

Greatness  in  glitt'ring  forms  display'd 
Affects  weak  eyes  much  U3M  to  i>had^. 
And  by  its  ialsly-cnvy'd  scene 
Gives  self-debasing  fits  of  Spleen. 
We  should  be  pleas'd  that  things  are  so. 
Who  do  for  nothing  see  the  show. 
And,  middle  siz'd;  can  pass  between 
Life's  hubbub  safe,  because  unseen, 
And  'midst  the  ^lare  of  greatness  trace 
A  wat'ry  sunshine  in  the  face, 

^Psapho  was  a  Lybian,  who  desiring  to  be  ac^ 
counted  a  god,  effected  it  by  this  means:  he 
took  young  birds  and  taught  them  to  sing,  Psapho 
is  a  great  god.  When  they  were  perfect  in  their 
lesson,  he  let  them  fly ;  and  other  birds  learning 
the  same  ditty,  repeated  it  in  the  woods;  on 
which  his  countrymen  offered  skcriflce  to  hiili, 
and  considered  hiiri  Us  i^  fleity. 
,, ''  Mr.  Glover,  the  excellent  author  of  Leofiidas, 
Boadicea,  Medea,  &.c. 
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^  i)d  pleasure  fled  to,  to  redress 
The  sad  fieitigue  of  idleness. 

Conteotmeot,  parent  of  delight^ 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight. 
Say,  goddess,  in  whajb  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  tby  blooming  fiice; 
Thy  gracious  auspices  impart, 
And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart; 
They,  whom  thou  deignest  to  in^spire^ 
Thy  science  leam,  to  bound  desire; 
By  happy  alcbymy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleasure  all  thev  fina; 
They  both  disdain  in  outward  mien 
The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  8plecn» 
And  meretricious  arts  of  dressy 
To  feign  i  joy,  and  hide  distress ; 
Unmov'd  when  the  rude  tempest  blows^ 
Without  an  opiate  they  rjBpose;  . 
And  cover'd  by  your  shield,  defy 
The  whizzing  shafts,  that  round  them  fly : 
Nor  meddling  with  the  gnl's  affairs, 
Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares; 
But  place  their  bliss  In  mental  rest. 
And  feast  upon  the  gOod  possessed. 
Forc'd  by  si)h  violence  of  pray'r. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care, 
1  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
'  Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  made^ 
A  farm  sonui  twenty  mil^s  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own; 
Two  maids,  that  never  saw  the  towot 
A  serving-man,  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formM  to  please, 
Fit  to  con%'erse,  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Commission*d  by  the  name  of  nie  ce 
With  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wist^. 
May  Heav'n  (il  's  &1I  I  tltrish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
Where  drcent  cup-board,  little  plat^, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land: 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Where  cows  may  cool,  an<i  geese  taiy  swim; 
Behin  I,  a  greeii  like  velvet  neiat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet; 
Where  od'ruus  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ain^brosial  air; 
From  Burns,  toe  to  kitchen  ground, 
Fenc'd  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd; 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  pay  their  qoit-rtnts  with  a  Song;     • 
Wifi  op'ning  views  of  hill  and'  dale. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  too  re  gale, 
Where  thn  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds. 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds; 
And  wood«  impervious  to  the  breeze, 
Thidk  phnUinz  of  embodied  trees, 
Ftom  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  ahay 
Extender!  far,  repel  the  day. 
Here  stitlh-'ss,  height,  aud  solemn  «hade 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid: 
Here,  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  Fate» 


And  dreams  b'^neatb  the  Bpreadthg  beecfa 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teachj  .    . 

While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind, 
H*»re  Dryads,  scorning  Phcebus'  lay; 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away; 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about, 
'Till  old  Stlenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  tlie  clover,  pea,  aud  bean^ 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  sabbaths  keep^ 
Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knot»  deck  her  hair» 
And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 
And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play. 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  bills 
From  play-thing  urns  pour  down  the  rills^ 
Thus  shelkced,  free  from  care  and  strife} 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 
As  men  at  land  sec  storms  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  tbemselves^ 
Curs'd  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  ei\|oy ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  im|iart 
By  avVice,  sphincter  of  the  heart. 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  iguilty  care^ 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heir& 
May  1,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  gfuile^ 
And  wearing  Virtue>B  liv'ry-smilei 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relievei 
And  little  trespasses  forgive. 
With  income  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r^ 
And  skill  to  make  a.  busy  hour. 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse» 
To  purchase  books^  .and  hear  the  news. 
To  see  old  friends^  brush  off  the  clown^ 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
/^nd  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripc^ 
Fall  off  like  Truit  grown  fully  ripe, 
Suit  a  worn  being  without  pain^ 
Perhaps  to  blosAom  soon  again. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow. 
And  what  I  think,  my  MemmiuM,  know., 

Th*  enthusiast's  hope^  and  raptures  wilOi 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 
His  springy  soul  dilates  like  air, 
When  free  from' weight  of  ambient  care^ 
And,  bushel  in  meditation  deep, 
Slidi;s  into  dreams,  as  when  asleep; 
Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  groWn^ 
Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  owni 
Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  place. 
And  through  the  wiids  of  endless  spacei 
Borne  up  on  metaphysic  wings, . 
Chases  li:;ht  forms  and  shadowy  things, 
Aud  in  thH  vague  excursion  caught. 
Brings  home  some  rare  exotic  thought. 
The  piehincholy  man  such  dreainSy 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems; 
Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  icewi 
Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 
\nd  Fancy's  telescope  applies 
With  tmctur'd  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 

t,Such  thoughts,  as  love  the  gloom  of  nigh^ 
1  close  examide  by  the  light; 
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For  vfao,  thoofh  Urib'd  by  fiin  to  lie. 
Due  saopbcam-written  truths  deny, 
iad  execute  plain  conunon  senie. 
On  faith's  mere  beamy  eridence? 

That  raperstition  majm't  create. 
And  cittb  its  ills  with  those  of  Fate, 
I  maof  a  notion  take  to  Uslc» 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-uiask. 
Thus  scrapie,  spasm  of  the  mind, 
h  cuiM,  and  certainty  I  find. 
Sioce  optic  reaison  shows  me  plain, 
1  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain. 
And  legendary  fears  are  gone, 
Thoi^;h  in  tenacioas  childhood  sown. 
Thus  io  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  ndtfier  snit  nor  senrice  do, 
Nor  bomsge  to  pretenders  shew. 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  rod 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  sbul; 
Preferring  sense,  from  chin  that 's  bare. 
To  nonsense  thron'd  in  whisker'd  hair. 

To  thee,  (jreator  uncreate, 

0  Eotiojn  Ens!  divinely  great !-^ 
Hold,  Muse,  nor  meltiug  pinions  try. 
Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly, 

Nor  stiaining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 

UQfeather*d  arrows  far  to  throw: 

Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray, 

Where  no  ideas  nuurk  the  way. , 

With  tender  eyes,  and  colours  faint. 

And  trembling  hands  forbear  to  paint* 

Who  feathres  veil'd  by  light  can  hit } 

Where  can,  what  has  no  outline,  sit? 

My  soul,  the  Tain  attempt  forego. 

Thyself;  the  fitter  subject,  know. 

He  wisely  shuns  the  bold  extreme. 

Who  sooti  lays  by  th'  unequal  theme, 

Kor  ruDS,  With  wiadoth's  Syrens  caught. 

On  {juicksands  ^waU*wing  shipwrecked  thought | 

But,  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 

Mute  praise,  afad  humble  negatives. 

la  one,  no  cigect  of  our  sight, 

lounutable,  and  infinite, 

Whocani^  be  cruel  or  unjust. 

Calm  and  resigned,  I  fix  my  trusty 

To  him  my  past  and  preseut  stata 

1  owe,  and  must  my  fiiture  fatci 
A  Strang^  into  life  I'm  come. 
Dying  may  be  our  going  home, 
Transported  here  by  angry  Fat^ 
The  convicts  of  a  prior  state. 
Hence  1  no  auxious  thoughts  bestow 
On  matters,  I  can  never  know; 

Through  life's  foiil  way,  like  vagrant  pass'd« 

He*JI  grant  a  settlement  at  last. 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  crown^ 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  roiind 

Of  life  no  sooner  lost  but  founds 

And  dissoliition  soon  to  come, 

like  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  present  sum. 

But  cant  our  state  of  pow*r  bereave 

An  endless  series  to  receive; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  Fate, 

We  balance  in  another  state, 

And  consciousness  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th'  ac^uitUnce  for  the  wrongs 

H«  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

Hvtt  happiness  than  ifusery. 


Or  be  supposed  to  create. 
Curious  to  try,  what  t  is  to  hate: 
And  do  an  act,  which  rage  idfert, 
'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindness  errs. 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale  ; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit. 
My  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 
If  dark  and  blusfring  prove  some  nights^ 
Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights; 
Experience  holds  the  cautious  glass. 
To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass. 
And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lead. 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid; 
And  once  io  .seven  years  Pm  seen 
At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 
Though  pleasV)  to  see  the  dolphins  play> 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way. 
With  store  sufficient  for  relief. 
And  wisely  still  prepared  to  reef. 
Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 
I  make,  (may  Heav*n  propitious  send 
Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end) 
Neither  becalm'd,  nor  over-blown. 
Life's  voyage  to  the  worid  unknown. 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

OH    THE    RKT.   Mft.   LAURBMCB    ■CHARO'S    AVll 
BISHOP  GILBERT  BURNET't  HISTORIES. 

GiL*s  history  appears  to  me 
Political  anatomy, 
A  case  of  skeleton^  well  done. 
And  malefectors  every  one. 
His  sharp  and  strong  incision  pen 
Historically  cuts  dp  men. 
And  does  with  lucid  skill  impart 
Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart. 
Laurence  proceeds  another  way. 
And  well-dressM  figures  doth  display  | 
His  characters  are  all  in  flesh. 
Their  hands  are  fair,  their  faces  fresh) 
And  from  his  sweetening  art  derive 
A  better  scent  than  when  alive. 
He  wax-work  made  to  please  the  sons. 
Whose  fathers  wero  CiL's  skeletons. 


THE  SPAEttOW  Amy  niAMONV. 

A  SONG. 

I  LATELY  saw,  what  now  I  sing, 

Fair  Lucia's  hand  displayed; 
This  finger  gracM  a  diamond  ring, 

On  that  a  sparrow  pWyM. 

Thefeather'd  play-thing  she  caressM, 
She  stroak'dito  heftd  and  wingS; 

And  while  it  nesUed  on  her  breast. 
She  lisp*d  the  dearest  things. 

With  chiserd  bi'.l  a  spark  ill-set 

He  loosen'd  from  the  rest, 
And  swallow'd  down  to  grind  his  meat. 

The  easier  to  digest. 
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She  seizM  bit  biH  with  wild  wMf^ 

Her  diamond  to'dewry : 
^wa8  gone !  she  ticken'd  at  the  lighty 

Moaning  her  bird  would  die. 

The  tongue-ty'd  knocker  none  might  nee, 

The  curtains  none  undraw. 
The  footmen  went  without  their  shoes. 

The  street  was  laid  with  straws 

The  doctor  us>d  his  oily  ar^ 

pf  strong  emetic  kind,         < 
Th*  apothecary  play*d  his  part. 

And  engineered  behind. 

VlThen. phytic  ceasM  to  spend  its  stor^; 

To  bring  away  the  stone, 
l)icky.,  like  people  given  o'er. 

Picks  up,  when  let  alone. 

iiis  eyes  dispellM  their  sickly  dews; 

He  peeked  behind  his  wing; 
Lucia  recovering  at  the  news, 

Relapies  for  the  ring. 

Mean  while  within  her  beauteous  breast 
Two  different  passions  strove^ 

When  av'rice  ended  the  contest. 
And  triumph'd  over  love. 

Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thtiig; 
,  Thy  pains  the  sex  display. 
Who,  only  to  repair  a  ring, 
Could  take  thy  life  aWay: 

Drive  avarice  from  your  brei^ts,  ye  fair. 

Monster  of  foulest  n^ien: 
Ye  would  not  let  it  harbour  there^ 

Could  but  its  foraa  be  seen. 

It  made  a  virgin  put  on  guile;    . 

Truth's  image  break  her  word; 
A  Lucia's  iuce  focbear  to  smile, 

A  Venus  kill  her  bird. 


THE  SEEKER. 

Wheh  I  first  came  to  London,  I  rambled  ai>qut 
From  sermon  to  sermon,  took  a  slic^  and  went  oui 
Then  on  me,  in  divinity  bachelor,  try'd 
Many  priests  to  obtrude  a  Leritictil  bridfe ; 
And  urging  their  various  opinions,  intended 
To  make  me  wed  systems,  which  they  recom- 
mended.  [inn. 

Said  a  lech'rous  old  fri'r  skiilktng  near  Lincoln's- 
(Whose  trade 's  to  absolve;  but  whose  pastime 's 

to  sin; 
Who,  spider-like,  seizes  weak  protestant  flies. 
Which  hung  in  his  sophistry  cobweb  he  spies;) 
**  Ah !  pity  your  soul;  for  without  our  church  pale, 
If  yon  happen  to  die,  to  be  damn'd  you  can't  ^1; 
The  Bible,  you  boast,  is  a  wild  revelation : 
Hear  a  church  that  cant  err  if  you  hope  for  sal- 
vation." [grace 
Said  a  formal  non-con,  (whose  rich  stock  of 
Lies  forward  expos'd  in  shop^window  of  fiice,) 
*'  Ah!  pity  your  soul:  come,  be  of  our  sect: 
For  then  you  are  safe,  and  may  plead  you're  elect. 
As  it  stands  in  the  Acts,  we  can  prove  ourselves 
saints,                                           [against'* 
Being  Christ's  little  flock  every  where   spoke 
Said  a  jolly  church  parson,  (devoted  to  ease. 


OKEElfS  POEMS. 


While  penal  law  dragons  guard  his  golden  fleeee,) 
'*  If  yon  pity  your  soul,  I  pray  listen  to  neither; 
The  flnt  is  in  erroor,  the  last  a  detetver : 
That  oar's  is  the  true  church,  the  tense  of  our 
And  surely  ui  meAo  tHtittiwmt  tMr."  .  [tribe  is. 

Said  a  yea  and  nay  friend  with  a  stiflThat  and 
band,  [band,} 

(Who  while  he  taik'd  gravely  would  hold  forth  his 
«  Dominion  and  wealth  are  the  aim  of  all  three. 
Though  about  ways  and  means  they  may  all  di»- 

agreej 
Then  prithee  be  wise,  go  the  quaken  by-way. 
Tit  plain,  without  turnpikes,  so  nothing  to  pay." 


ON  BAkCLAV^  APOLOGY  FOtt   TBS 
ftUAKEkSK 

Thbsk  sheets  primeval  doctrines  jrield, 

"Where  revelation  is  reveal'd; 

Soul-phlegm  from  literal  feeding  bred; 

Systems  lethargic  to  the  head 

They  purge,  and  yield  a  diet  thin. 

That  turns  to  gospel-chyle  within. 

Truth  silblimate  may  here  be  seen 

Extracted  from  the  parts  te^^ene• 

In  these  is^  shown,  how  men  obtain 

What  of  Prometheus  poets  feign : 

Tu  scripture  plainness  dress  is  broagbt^ 

And  speech,  apparel  to  the  thought. 

They  hiss  from  injitinct  at  red  coats. 

And  war,  wbbse  work  is  cutting  throats^ 

Forbid,  and  press  the  lat^  of  love: 

Breathing  the  spiHt  of  the  dove. 

Lucrative  doctrines  they  detest. 

As  manufiustur'd  by  the  priest; 

And  throw  down  turnpikes;  where  we  "pmf 

For  stiiff,  t^hich  never  mends  the  way  • 

Andtyth^s,  a  Jewish  tax,  reduce. 

And  frank  the  gospel  for  our  use. 

They  sable  standing  armies  break  ; 

Biit  the  niilitia  useftd  make: 

^inoe  all  unhir'd  may  preach  and  pray. 

Taught  by  thete  rules  as  Well  as  the]^; 

Rules,  which,  when  truths  themselves  reveaj. 

Bid  us  to  follow  what  we  feet 

The  world  can't  hear  the  small  still  fbioe. 

Such  is  its  bustle  and  its  noise; 

Reason  the  proclamation  reads. 

But  not  One  riot  passion  heeds. 

Wealth,  honour^  power  the  graces  are^ 

Which  here  below  our  homage  share: 

They,  if  one  votary  they  find 

To  mistress  niore  divine  iticliif'd, 

■  This  celebrated  book  was  written  by  its  anthor, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  was  afterwards 
translated  into  High  Dutch,  Low  ]>utch,  French, 
and  Spanish,  and"  prqbaUy  into  other  languages. 
It  has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  ingenious  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  even  by 
tliQse  who  deny  the  doctrines  which  it  endeavours 
to  establish.  The  author  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1648,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Scots  College  in  Paris,  wliere  his  uncle  was  prin- 
cipaL  His  father  became  one ^  of  the 'earliest 
converts  to  the  new  sect,  and  from  his  example, 
the  son  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  tread  in 
his  steps.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1690,  is 
the  48d  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  GROTTO* 


f  ■  tntt*i  pwHit,  to  CMM  Msjr. 

Tkfov  fiMeD  ipplog  in  hit  way., 
Flaee  me,  O  HMiv*ii,  in  tome  retreat; 

Tkere  let  the  nrious  death-watch  beat. 

Then  let  me  atUln  silence  shnn,      . 

Tofed  thj  viU,  whkh  tbonld  be  done. 
TiRB  coaies  the  Spirit  to  our  hut, 

Wbn  test  the  teoaes'  doon  are  shot ; 

For  to  divioe  and  pore  a  guest 

Tbecmptiot  looms  are  liinusb*d  best 
0  Contemplatioii !  air  serenO ! 

Fran  duops  of  sense,  and  fogs  of  spleen ! 

Pur  mount  of  thought!  thrice  holy  ground^ 

Where  grace,  when  Waited  for,  is  found. 
Htn  *t\a  the  eoul  feels  sodden  youth; 

Aad  meeto  exultiug,  vitgin  Ti^th; 

Hete,  like  a  hreieze  of  gentlest  kind,     . 

lapnhes  nisUie  th^gh  the  mind; 

Here  ifauKs  that  iigUt  With  glowing  fooe^ 

Hk  fuse  divine,  that  kindles  grAce; 

Which,  if  we  trim  our  lankps,  will  lAst, 
Till  dsrkaess  hie  by  dyinr  past 
And  then  goes  out  at  mid  of  night, 

Eitiigmsh'd  by  superior  li^t;     . 

Ah  me !  tte  heata  and  colds  of  ii«B^ 
Plessare^  and  pun's  eternal  strife, 
Breed  ctoriny  passions,  whibh  confined. 
Shake,  Uke  th'  ^olian  care,  the  mind. 
And  nise  despair;  my  lamp  can  last, 
PM  where  they  drive  the  forious  blast 

Fal«  eloqu^nbe!  big  empty  sound! 
Like  ihowcn  thai  rush  upon  the  ground! 
little  beneath  the  surface  goes. 
All  ftreams  aHMig,  and  muddy  flows, 
nil  links,  and  swells  the  buried  grainy 
Aid  fructifies  like  solitAem  rain. 

Hii  sirt,  wdl  hid  in  mild  discoune^ 
Ettiti  penoisioit's  winning  foree, 
Asd  aerretes  no  ihe  good  design. 
That  kiog  Agrippa*s  casie  is  mine.     . 

Weli-natniM,  happy  shade  foigive! 
lile  you  I  think,  but  cannot  live. 
Thy  scheme  requires  the  world's  contempt^ 
1W  frnn  dependence  life  exempt; 
And  constitntion  ftamHi  so  strong,        v 
nil  vorld*s  worst  climate  cannot  wrong. 
Na  nch  my  k>t,  no^  Fortune's  brdtj 
1  lim  by  polling  off  the  hat; 
Onpell^  by  sution  every  hour 
To  bov  to  images  of  power; 
Aal  ia  life's  busy  scenes  immers'd. 
See  belter  tilings,  and  do  the  wont; 

Eloquent  Waot,  whose  reasons  sway^ 
Asd  make  ten  thousand  truths  give  wdy. 
While  t  your  scheme  with  pleasure  trace, 
I>n«f  near,  and  stares  me  io  the  fece; 
**  OiBiider  wejil  jroor  state,"  she  cries, 
"  Lke  <^her3  kneel,  that  you  may  rise; 
Mold  doctriiies,  by  no  scruples  vcTdi 
To  ahich  preferment  is  annex'd; 
Kttv  BMUy  prove,  where  all  depedds^ 
Idolatry  upoa  your  fribodSk 
Src,  how  you  like  my  nicAil  fece; 
Soch  you  must  wtat,  if  out  of  place. 
^^nrk*d  is  your  bnin  to  turn  recluse 
Without  one  fertfaing  out  at  use. 
They,  who  have  lands,  and  safe  bank-stock» 
With  feith  so  founded  od  a  rock, 
Msy  give  k  rich  inventiott  ease. 
And  oonstrua  scripture  how  they  plaasow 


in 


*'  The  honouT^^prophet  that  of  bid, 
Us'd  HeayVs  high  counsels  to  uofold. 
Did,  more  than' courier  angels,  greet 
The  crows,  that  brought  him  bread  and  meat* 


THE  GROTTOK 

WBITTEN  BT  MR.  GREEN,  UNDER  THE  l^ABTB  OV 
PETER  DRAKE,  A  nSHERMAN  OP  BRENtPORO. 

PRINTED  IN  THE  YEAR  17S8;  BUT  NOT  PUBLISHBDw 

Scilicet  hie  possis  curvo  dignoscere  rectum,  , 
Atqne  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  ve^uitt.  Hot* 

^Our  wits  Apollo's  infloerice  beg,  • 
The  (rrotto  makes  them  all  with  ecg'; 
Finding  this  chalkstone  in  my  nes^ 
I  strain,  and  lay  among  the  rest. 

Adibd  aa^ile,  forsakeik  flood. 
To  ramble  in  the  Delian  wood. 
And,  pray  the  god  my  well-meant  long 
May  not  my  subject's  ibent  winong^ 

Say,  fether  Thames,  whose  gentle  pace. 
Gives  leave  to  view  whAt  Beauties  gnce 
Your  flow'ry  banks,  if  you  have  seen 
The  much.sung  Grott6  of  the  qiiben. 
Contemplative,  forget  awhile 
Oxonian  towers,  and  Windsor's  pile. 
And  Wolsey's  pride*  (his  greatest  guilt)' 
And  ^hat  great  William  ^ince  has  built; 
And  flowing  fest  by  Richmond  scenes, 
( Honoured  retreat  of  two  gredt  qdeens') 
From  Sion-house4,  whose  proud  survey 
Brow-beats  yoiir  flood,  look  cross  the  wayi 
And  view,  from  highest  swell  of  tide, 
The  milder  scenes  of  Sorry  side; 

Thodgh  yet  no  palace  grace  the  shore» 
To  lodge  that  pair  you  shodld  adore; 
Nor  aU>ies,  great  io  ruiii,  rise. 
Royal  equivalents  for  vice; 
Behold  a  grott,  in  Delphic  grove. 
The  Graces'  and  the  Muses'  Idve. 
(O,  might  our  laureat  study  here. 
How  would  he  hail  his  new-born  year!) 
A  temple  from  vain  n^lories  free. 
Whose  goddess  is  Philosophy,' 
Whose  sides  such  liceDS*d  idols  crown 
As  Sdperstitioii  would  pull  down; 
The  only  pilgrimage  I  know. 
That  men  of  sense  would  choose  to  go : 
Which  sweet  abode,  her  wisest  choice, 
Urania  cheeii  with  heavenly  voice, 
While  all  the  Virtues  gather  round. 
To  see  her  consecrate  the  ground. 
If  thou,  the  god  with  wing«l  feet, 
III  council  talk  of  this  retreat, 

'  A  building  in  Rkhmond  Gardetis,  erected  by 
queen  Caroline,  and  committed  to  the  custody  ii 
Stephen  Duck.  At  the  time  this  poem  was  written 
many  other  verses  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 

'  Hampton  Court,  be.iom  by  cardinal  Wolsey^ 
and  improved  by  king  William  III. 

'  i^ueen  Anne,  consort  to  king  Richard  II.  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  both  died  at  Richmond. 

4  Sion-house  is  now  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Northumberfaind* 
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And  jealous  gods  resentment  sbovr  - 
At  altars  raisM  to  men  below; 
Tell  those  proud  lords  of  Heaven,  t  is  fit 
Their  house  our  heroes  should  admit  j 
While  each  exists,  as  poets  siog, 
A  lazy  lewd  immortal  thing,    . 
They  must  (or  grow  in  disrepute) 
With  Earth's  first  commoners  recruit. 

Needless  it  is  in  terms  bnskilPd 
,  To  praise  whatever  Boyle  &  shall  build ; 
Needless  it  is  the  bust#  to  name- 
Of  men,  monopolists  of  fame; 
Tour  chiefs  adorn  the  modest  stone*) 
For  virtue  as  f>r  learning  known ; 
The  thinking  sculpture  helps  to  raise 
Dieep  thoughts,  the  genii  of  the  place: 
To  the  mind's  ear,  and  inward  sight, 
Their  silence  speaks,  and  shade  gives  light) 
While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach. 
And  minds  disposed  to  musing  teach: 
Proud  of  strong  limbs  and  painted  hues. 
They  perish  by  the  slightest  bruise; 
Or  maladies,  begun  within. 
Destroy  more  slow  life's  frail  machine ; 
From  maggot-youth  through  change  of  state] 
They  feel  like  us  the  turns  of  fate; 
Some  bom  to  creep  have  liv'd  to  fly. 
And  change  earth-cells  for  dwellings  high  *, 
And  some  that  did  their  six  wings  keep. 
Before  they  dy'd  been  (otfd  to  creep; 
They  politics  like  ours  profbss. 
The  greater  prey  upon  the  tess: 
^me  strain  on  foot  huge  loads  tb  bring; 
Some  toil  incessant  on  the  wing;' 
And  in  their  difierent  waysexplon^ 
Vise  sense  of  want  by  future  store; 
Nor  from  their  vigorous  schemes  desist 
Till  death,  and  then  are  never  miss'd. 
Some  frolic,  toil,  marry,  increase, 
Are  sick  and  well,  have  war  and  peaoe. 
And,  broke  with  age,  in  half  a  day 
Yield  to  successors,  and  away. 

Let  not  prophane  this  sacred  place. 
Hypocrisy  with  Janus'  face; 
Or  Pomp,  mixt  state  of  pride  and  care; 
Court  Kindness,  Fal^hood's  polish'd  ware ; 
Scandal  disguis'd  in  Friendship's  veil; 
That  tells,  unask'd,  th*  injurious  tale) 
Or  art  politic,  which  allows 
The  Jesuit-remedy  for  vowft; 
Or  priest,  perfuming  crowned  head. 
Till  in  a  swoon  Truth  lies  fdr  dead; 
Or  tawdry  critic,  who  perceives 
No  grace,  which  plain  proportion  gives^ 
And  moi«  than  lineaments  divine 
Admires  the  gilding  of  the  shrine; 
Or  that  self- haunting  spectre  Spleen, 
In  thickest  fog  the  clearest  seen; 


^  ItichBfd  Boyle,  earl  of  Bnrlington,  a  noble- 
man remarkable  for  his  fine  taste  in  architecture. 
<*  Never  was  protection  and  great  wealth  more 
generously  and  judiciously  di^sed  than  by  this 
great  person,  who  had  every  quality  of  a  genius 
and  artist,  except  envy."  He  died  December  4, 
1753. 

*  The  author  should  Jiave  said  five;  there  being 
the  busts  of  Newton,  Uicke,  Wollaaton,  Clarke, 
aud  Boyle. 


Or  Prophecy,  whicli'dreuiis'a  lie. 
That  fools  believe  and  knaves  apply ; 
Or  frolic  Mirth,  prophanely  loud, 
And  happy  only  in  a  crowd; 
Or  Melancholy's  pensive  gloom. 
Proxy  in  Contemplation's  room. 

O  Delia!  when  I  touch  this  strings 
To  thee  my  Muse  directs  her  wing: 
Unspotted  fiiir!  with  downcast  look 
Mind  not  so  much  the  mttrm*ring  brool^ 
Nor  fixt  in  thought,  with  footsteps  stow 
Through  cypress  alleys  cherish  woe : 
I  see  the  soul  in  pensive  fit. 
And  moping  like  sick  linnet  sit. 
With  dewy  eye,  and  moulting  wing, 
Unperch'd,  averse  to  fly  or  sing; 
I  see  the  favourite  curls  begin 
(Disus'd  to  toilet  discipline) 
To  quit  their  post,  lose  their  smart  air. 
And  grow  again  like  commoB  hair; 
And  tears,  which  frequent  ketchiels  dry. 
Raise  a  red  circle  round  the  eye; 
And  by  this  bur  ahout  the  Mood, 
Conjecture  more  ill  weather  soon^ 
Love  not  so  much  the  dolefol  knell: 
And  news  the  boding  night-birds  tell; 
Nor  watch  the  wainscot's  hollow  blow; 
And  hens  portentotas  when  they  crow; 
Nor  sleepless  mind  the  death-watch  beat; 
In  taper  flhd  no  winding-aheet: 
Nor  in  burnt  coal  a  coffin  see. 
Though  tHro#n  at  others,  meant  for  thee ; 
Or  whetf  the  comiscation  gleams. 
Find  out  not  first  the  bloody  streams; 
Nor  in  imprest  remembrance  keep 
Grim  tap'stry  figures  wrought  iu  sleep; 
Nor  rise  to  see  in  antique  hall 
The  moon-light  monsters  on  the  waU, 
And  shadowy  spectres  darkly  pass 
Trailing  their  sables  o'er  the  grass. 
Let  vice  and  guilt  act  how  they  please 
In  souls,  their  cOnquer'd  provinces; 
By  Heaven's  just  charter  it  appears. 
Virtue's  exempt  from  quartering  fears. 
Shall  then  arm'd  fancies  fiercely  drest. 
Live  at  discretion  in  your  breast? 
Be  wise,  and  pknic  fright  disdain. 
As  notions,  meteors  of  the  brain ; 
And  sights  perform'd,  illusive  scenei 
By  magic  lanthom  of  the  spleen* 
Come  here,  from  balefol  cares  releaSHi, 
With  Virtue's  ticket^  to  a  foast. 
Where  decent  Mirth  and  Wisdom  join'd 
In  stewardship,  regale  thte  mind. 
Call  back  the  Cttptds  to  your  eyes| 
I  see  the  godliifgs  with  surpirise. 
Not  knowing  home  in  such  a  plight, 
Fly  to  and  fro,  afiraid  to  light.— 

Far  from  my  theme,  from  method  hr, 
Convey'd  in  Venus'  fiying  car, 
I  go  compelPd  by  feather'd  stedds. 
That  scorn  the  rein  when  Delia  leadA, 

No  daub  of  elegiac  strain 
Hiese  holy  wars  shall  ever  stain; 
As  spiders  Irish  wainscot  flee, 
Falshood  with  them  shall  disagree; 
This  floor  let  not  the  vulgar  tread. 
Who  worship  only  what  they  dread: 
Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see 
Through  blinkers  of  authority; . 
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Nor  they  w]m>  it»four  tainto  deitune 

By  makiog  Tirtae  but  a  name  ; 

Nor  abftiact  wit,  (painful  regale 

To  bant  the  pig  with  slippery  Uil !) 

Artists,  who  richly  chase  their  thought. 

Gaudy  vitbout,  but  hollow  wrought; 

And  beat  too  thin,  and  tool*d  too  much 

To  bear  the  proof  and  standard  touch : 

Nor  fops  to  guard  this  sylvan  ark 

With  necklace  beils  in  treble  bark : 

Nor  cynics  growl  and  fiercely  paw, 

The  mastiffs  of  the  moral  law. 

Come,  nymph,  with  rural  honours  drest, 

Virtoe^  exterior  form  oopfest, 

With  charms  untarnished,  innocence 

Display,  and  Edei^  sh^U  commence  | 

When  thus  you  come  in  sober  fit. 

And  wisdom  is  pn!ferr>d  to  wit; 

And  looks  diviner  graces  tell, 

Which  don't  with  giggling  muscles  dwi^U; 

Aad  beauty  like  the  ray-clipt  Sun, 

Vith  bolder  eye  we  look  upon ; 

Learning  sliall  with  obsequious  mien 

Tell  all  the  wonders  she  has  seen ; 

Season  her  logic  armour  quit. 

And  proof  to  mild  persuasion  sit; 

Rdigion  with  fit^e  thought  dispense. 

And  cease  crusading  against  sense ; 

Philosophy  and  she  embrace, 

And  their  first  league  again  take  pl«<!^  ^ 

And  Morals  pure,  in  duty  bound. 

Nymph-like  the  sisters  chief  surround; 

Nature  shall  smile,  and  round  this  cell 

The  turf  to  yonr  light  pressure  sweUy 

And  knowing  Beauty  by  her  shoe,   . 

Well  air  its  carpet  from  the  dew. 

The  Oak,  while  you  his  umbrage  deck, 

Uts  fall  his  aooms  in  your  neck ; 

Zephyr  his  civil  kisses  gives, 

And  plays  with  eurls  instead  of  leaves: 

Birds,  seeing  you,  believe  it  spring. 

And  during  their  vacation  sing ; 

And  ikm'rs  lean  forward  from  their  seats 

Tu  traffic  in  eychauge  of  sweets; 


And  angels  bearing  wreaths  de^cend» 
Preferred  as  vergers  to  attend 
This  &ne,  whose  deity  entreats 
The  fair  to  grace  its  upper  seats. 

O  kindly  view  our  letterM  strife. 
And  guard  us  through  polemic  life; 
From  poison  vehicl^  in  praise, 
For  satire's  shots  but  slightly  graze  ; 
We  claim  your  zeal,  and  find  within. 
Philosophy  and  you  are  kin. 

What  virtue  is  we  judge  by  yo^i; 
For  actions  right  are  beauteous  too; 
By  tracing  the  sole  female  mind. 
We  best  what  is  true  nature  find: 
Your  vapours  bred  from  fiimes  declare 
How  steams  create  tempestuous  air, 
'Till  gushing  tears  and  h^sty  rain 
Make  Heaven  and  you  serene  again: 
Our  tmvels  through  the  starry  skies 
Were  first  suggested  by  your  eyesj| 
We,  by  the  interposing  fen. 
Learn  how  eclipses  first  b^an: 
The  vast  ellipse  from  Scarbro's  home^ 
Describes  how  blazing  comets  roam^ 
The  glowing  colours  of  the  cheek 
Their  origin  from  Phoebus  speak ; 
Our  watch  how  Luna  strays  above 
Feels  like  the  care  of  jealous  love ; 
And  all  things  we  in  science  know 
From  your  luiown  love  for  riddles  flow. 

Father!  forgive,  thus  fer  I  stray. 
Drawn  by  attraction  fro.m  my  way. 
Mark  next  with  awe,  the  foundrefs  well 
Who  on  these  banks  delights  to  dwell; 
You  on  the  terrace  see  ber  plain. 
Move  like  Diana  "with  her  train. 
If  you  then  feiriy  speak  your  miod. 
In  wedlock  since  with  Isis  joined, 
YouMl  own,  you  never  yet  did  see. 
At  least  in  such  a  high  degree. 
Greatness  delighted  to  ondresi; 
Science  a  soeptr'd  hand  caress; 
A  queen  the  friends  of  freedom  prise^ 
A  woman  wise  men  canonize. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  BYROM. 

BY  MRt  CHALMERS, 


The  life  of  Mr.  Byrom  was  written  for  the  Supplement  to  the  Biographia  Britannica 
by  Dr.  Nicbols,  with  some  inaccaracies,  and  has  been  copied  into  Dr.  Kippb's  edition 
of  that  work,  without  much  improvement.  By  more  attention  to  dates  and  to  contem- 
poraiy  notices  than  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  bestowed,  a  few  additional 
particuhurs  have  been  recovered,  and  the  general  narrative,  it  is  hoped,  rendered  more 
consbtent 

John  Byrom,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Byrom,  a  linen-draper  of  Manchester,  was 
bora  at  Kersall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  in  l6dl,  and  after  receiving  such 
edocatioo  as  hb  native  place  afforded,  was  removed  to  Merchant  Taylor's-school  in 
London,  where  he-  n^ade  such  extraordinary  progress  in  classical  learning,  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  university.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Baker.  During 
bis  lesideoce  here,  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  classical  knowledge  was  probably 
neither,  remitted,  nor  overlooked,  but  he  is  said  to  have  paid  no  greater  share  of 
attention  to  logic  and  philosophy  than  was  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina* 
tions  with  credit    In  1711  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

His  iodmation  to  poetry  appeared  very  early,  but  was  imparted  principally  to  his 
friends  and  feUow-students.  The  first  production,  which  brought  him  into  general 
notice,  was  probably  written  in  his  twenty-third  year.  At  this  time  the  beautiful 
pastoral  of  Colin  and  Phebe  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of  tlie  Spectator,  and  was, 
as  it  continues  to  be,  universally  admired. 

The  Phebe  of  this  pastoral  was  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  master 
of  Trinity  College.  This  yoCing  and  very  amiable  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  Dr. 
Denoison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Killaloe  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Richard  Cumberiand,  esq.  the  well-known  dramatic  writer,  who  in  his  Memoirs, 
lately  published,  hatf  honoured  her  memory  with  genuine  filial  affection.  It  has  been 
asserted,  but  without  any  foundation,  that  Byrom  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Bentley. 
His  object  was  rather  to  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of  her  father,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  the  Spectator,  and  likely  to  notice  a  poem  of  so  much  merit  coming,  as  he 

TOL.  XV.  N 
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would  soon  be  told,  from  one  of  his  college.  Byrom  had  before  this  sent  two  ingenioiis 
papers  on  the  subject  of  dreaming  to  the  Spectator,  and  these  spedmenat  of  promising 
talent  introduced  him  to  die  partictilar  notice  of  Dr.  Bentley,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  soon  after  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  aits. 

Amidst  this  honourable  progress,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  any  profession, 
and  as  he  declined  going  into  the  church,  the  statutes  of  the  college  required  that  he 
should  vacate  his  fellowship.  Perhaps  die  state  of  his  healdi  created  this  irresolution, 
for  we  find  that  in  1716,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Montpelier  upon  that 
iiccount,  and  his  fellowship  bebg  lost,  he  returned  no  more  to  the  nniversity. 

During  his  residence  in  France,  he  met  with  Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Mademoiselie  Bourignon,  the  consequence  of  which,  Dr.  Nichols 
informs  us,  was,  that  he  came  home  strongly  possessed  with  the  visionary  philosophy  of 
the  former,  and  the  enthusiastic  extravagancies  of  the  latter.  From  the  order  oi\m 
poems,  however,  which  was  probably  tl^at  of  their  respective  dates,  he  appears  to  have 
been  at  first,  rather  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Law,  and  a  warm  opponent  of 
those  divines  who  were  termed  latitu4inarian.  His  admiration  of  Malebranche,  and  of 
Bourignon,  afterwards  increased,  but  he  never  followed  either  so  far  as  to  despise 
human  learning,  in  which  his  acquirements  werft  great^  and  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  various  studies,  ended  only  with  his  life. 

By  what  means  be  was  maintained  abroad,  or  after  his  reti^m,  are  matters  of  conjecture. 
His  biographer  tells  nothing  of  his  father's  inclination  or  abilities  to  forward  his  pursoitSt 
It  is  said  that  he  studied  medicine  in  London  for  some  time,  and  thence  acquired, 
among  his  familiar  friends,  the  tide  of  Dr.  Byrom..  But  tfab  pursuit  was  interrupted  by 
his  falling  in  lov^  with  his  cousin,  Eliza^beth,  daughter  pf  Joseph  Byrom,  a  mercer  at 
Manchester,  th^n  on  a  vidt  in  Londo^.,  To  this  young  lady  he  disclosed  his  passion, 
and  followed  her  to  Manchester,  where  the  ardour  of  his  addresses  soon  procured 
a  favourable  return.  Her  father,  however,  was  extremely  averse  to  the  match,  an4 
ivhen  it  took  place  without  his  consent,  refused  the  ypung  couple  any  means  of  support 
Dr.  Nichols  assigns  two  reasons  for  this  conduct,  which  are  not  very  consistent:  the  one 
^at  the  father  was  in  opulent  circumstances:  the  other  that  he  thought  our  poet  out  of 
(lis  senses,  and  therefore  wpuld  not  permit  him  to  siqierintend  the  education  of  his 
children,  but  took  that  care  upon  himself.  If  so,  however  wrong  his  reasons  might  be, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  withdraw  his  support;  and  I  suspect  he  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  his  son-in-law's  understanding  aind  general 
character. 

In  this  dilemma,  however,  Mr.  Byrom  had  recourse  to  the  teaching  of  short-hand 
writing,  as  a  means  of  supporting  himself  and  hb  wife,  who  adhered  to  him  with 
afiectionate  tenderness  in  all  his  vicissitudes.  Dr.  Nichols  informs  us  that  be  had 
invented  his  short-hand  at  Cambridge  on  the  following  occasion:  some  manusaipt 
sermons  being  communicated  to  him,  written  in  short-hand,  he  easily  discovered  the 
true  reading,  but  observing  the  method  to  be  clumsy  and  ill-contrived,  he  set  about 
inventing  a  better.  The  account  given  by  the  editor  of  his  System,  published  in  176*^1 
is  somewliat  different.  It  is  said  that  the  first  occasion  of  his  turning  his  attention  that 
way  arose  from  his  acquamtance  with  Mr.  Sharp  of  Trinity  College,  son  to  aAhbishop 
Sharp.  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  advised  by  liis  father  to  study  the  art,  and  Mr.  Byrom 
joined  him.  All  the  systems  then  in  vogue  appearing  inadequate  to  the  end,  he  devised 
that  which  now  goes  by  bis  name.  This  discovery  was  made,  not  without. considerable 
exultation,  and  provoked  Weston,  then  the  chief  stenograplier,  to  atrial  of  skilly  or  rathcr 
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a  controveny,  which  termioated  in  favour  of  Byrom.    Weston  published  his  system  in 
1725,  and  the  diqmte  was  carried  on  probably  about  that  time, 

Of  die  respective  merits  of  these  systems,  1  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  Angel,  another 
professor  of  the  art,  who  prefixed  a  short  history  of  Stenographers  to  bis  own  system 
(puUished  in  1758),  considers  Weston's  method  as  one  that  few  have  either  capacity,  pa- 
tience, or  leisure  to  learn:  he  also  tells  us  that  Dr.  Byrom  '^  so  far  distinguished  himself 
as  a  professor  or  teacher  of  the  art  of  short-writing,  that  about  the  yearl734,  he  obtained 
an  act  of  partiament"  (perhaps  he  means  a  patent)  ''for  that  puipose,  as  presuming  he 
had  discovered  a  wonderful  secret:  and  great  care  has  since  been  taken  to  preserve  it 
inviolably  such,  except  tp  his  pupils,  in  hopes  that  by  exciting  a  greater  curiosity, 
it  might  increase  their  number :"  and,  as  Mr.  Angel  had  a  new  system  to  propose,  it  was 
necesBary  for  him  to  add,  ''  tliat  he  could  discover  no  peculiar  excelleoce  in  Byrom's,, 
either  in  the  form  of  thc^  letters,  the  rules,  or  the  application  of  them/'  Byrom,  how- 
ever, preserved  his  system  in  manuscript  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  his  friends  wished 
to  publish  it  after  his  de^,  they  found  no  part  of  it  finished  for  the  press,  although  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  drawing  it  up  m  form,  enough,  says  his  editor,  to  show  the 
pfam  upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed. 

•  Among  his  scholars,  of  wliom  an  ample  list  is  given,  in  honour  of  his  system,^  we  find 
the  names  of  many  distingt^shed  scholars,  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Martin  Folkes, 
Dr.  Hoadley,  Pr.  Hartley,  lord  Camden,  &c.  Lord  Chesterfield,  according  to  Dr. 
Nkhols,  was  likewise  taught  by  him,  whidi  appears  to  be  doubtful.  The  same 
biognqpher  informs  us,  tliat  it  was  Byrom*s  practice  to  read  a  lecture  to  his  scholars 
opoQ  the  history  and  utility  of  short-hand,  interspersed  with  strokes  of  wit  that  rendeied 
it  very  entertabing.  About  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  that  irregular 
genius  Dr.  Byfield,  with  whom  he  used  to  have  skirmishes  of  humour  and  repartee  at  the 
Rainbow-coffee-house,  near  Temple  Bar.  Upon  that  chemist's  decease,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  the  sal  volatile  oUosum,  Byrom  wrote  tlie  following  impromptu ; 
Hie  jacet  Dr.  Byfield,  diu  rolatilis,  Undem  fixus. 

These  circumstances  are  perhaps  trifles,  but  they  prove  that  the  study  of  the  mystic 
writers  had  not  at  this  time  much  influence  on  our  author^s  temper  and  habits,  and  t 
sospect  that  it  was  not  until  much  later  in  life  that  he  became  an  admher  of 
Jacob  Bebmen. 

He  first  taught  short-hand  at  Manchester,  but  afterwards  came  to  London  during  the 
winter  months,  and  not  only  had  great  success  as  a  teacher,  but  became  distinguislied 
as  a  man  of  general  learning.  In  l7*i3-4,  lie  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  communicated  to  that  learned  body  two  letters ;  one  containing  some  renmrks  on 
the  elements  of  short-hand,  by  Samuel  Geake,  esq.  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  No.  488,  and  another  letter,  printed  in  the  same  volume,  oonlaining 
reanarks  on  Mr.  Lodwick's  alpliabet.  The  summer  months  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
witli  hb  family  at  Manchester. 

By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  Byrom,  witlibut  it»ue,  the  family  estate  at 
Keraall  devolved  to  him.  At  what  time  this  happened,  his  biographer  has  not  informed 
us,  but  ui  consequence  of  this  indefiendence,  he  began  to  relax  from  teachmg,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  for  which  he  had  the  highest  reliUi,  and  which  were  heightened  by  the  affectionate 
temper  of  his  wife.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Nichob,  that  he  employed  tlie  latter  part  of  his 
life  UI  writing  his  poems,  but  an  inspection  of  their  dates  and  subjects  will  show  that  a 
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very  considerable  part  must  have  been  written  much  sooner.  Some  he  is  said  to  hare 
committed  to  the  flames  a  little  before  his  death :  these  were  probably  his  juvenile 
effusions.    What  remain  were  transcribed  from  his  own  copies. 

He  died  at  Manchester  September  28,  176*3,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  liis  age* 
His  character  is  given  briefly  in  these  word^;  **  As  the  general  tenonr  of  his  life 
was  innocent  and  inoffensive?,  so  he  bore  his  last  illness  with  resignation  and  cheer- 
fulness. The  great  truths  of , Christianity  had  made  from  his  earliest  years  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  hence  it  was  that  be  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  employing 
his  pen  upon  serious  subjects."  Of  his  family  we  are  told  only  that  he  had  several 
children,  and  that  his  eldest  son  was  ta^en  early  intp  the  shop  of  his  grandfather,  where 
he  acquired  a  h^ndsoqie  fortune. 

To  this  short  account  it  may  be  added,  that  his  opinions  and  n)uch  of  hb  character 
are  discoverable  in  hb  poems.  At  first  be  appear^  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Law, 
zealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England^  but  with  pretty  strong  prejudices  against 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  aftenvards  held  some  of  the  opinions  which  are 
usually  termed  methodistical,  but  h^  rejected  Mr.  Hervcy's  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness,  and  entertsuned  an  abhorrence  of  predestination.  His  reading  on 
subjects  of  divinity  was  extensive,  and  he  watched  the  opinions  that  came  from 
the  press  with  the  keenness  of  a  polemic :  whenever  any  thing  appeared  adverse  to  hb 
peculiar  sentiments,  be  immediately  opposed  it  in  a  poem,  but  as  scarcely  any  of 
his  writings  were  publbbed  in  his  life-time,  he  appears  to  have  employed  his  pen 
chiefly  for  his  own  amusement  or  that  of  bis  friends. 

At  what  time  he  began  to  lean  tpyvards  the  mysticbm  of  Jacob  Behmen  is  iin{:ertain. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  the  GcntlciQap's  |M^agazine  (vol.  LI.)  says,  tlis^t  in  1744  he 
learned  High  Dutch  of  a  Russian  at  Manchester,  in  order  to  rea<i  Jacob's  works  in  the 
origmal,  and  being  asked  '<  whether  Jacob  was  more  intelligible  in  th^t  than  in  the 
English  translation,  be  affirmed  that  he  was  equally  so  |n  both;  that  he  himself 
perfectly  understood  him,  and  that  the  reason  others  do  not,  was  the  blindness  and 
naughtiness  of  their  hearts.'^  If  this  account  be  true,  Byrom  was  farther  gone  in 
Behmenbm  than  we  should  conjecture  from  his  works.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
by  theip  that  he  really  thought  he  understood  Jacob  perfectly,  for  he  adopts,  concern- 
ing him,  the  reply  of  Socrates  concemmg  Heraelitus*  writings : 

All  thatl  understand  is  go<)d  and  true, 
And  what  I  don't,  is,  I  believe,  so  to. 

In  th;^  present  collection  may  be  found  a  version  of  one  of  Behmen's  epistljes,  which 
will  at  leabt  afford  the  reader  5:1  opportunity  of  determining  wbetiier  it  be  most  intelli- 
jgible'in  prose  or  verse. 

The  character  of  Byrom,  as  a  poet,  has  been  usually  said  to  rest  op  his  pastoral  of 
Colin  and  Phebe,  whicli  has  been  universally  prai^d  for  its  natural  simplicity.  Yet,  if 
we  inquire  what  it  is  that  pleases  in  this  poeni^  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  is,  not  tiie 
serious  and  sin^ple  expression  of  a  pastoral  lover,  but  tlie  air  of  delicate  humour  which 
runs  through  the  whole,  and  inclines  me  to  think,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
he  hod  Bp  other  object  in  view.  Much,  tlierefore,  as  thb  piece  has  been  praised,  he 
appears  to  have  more  fully  established  hb  character,  in  many  of  those  poems,  written  at 
fi  more  advanced  a^e,  and  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  two  elegant  volumes,  at 
Manchester,  in  1773'.    I  allude  principally  to  The  Verses  spo^^m  extempore  at  the 

*  These  for  aome  yeara  past  havie  been  sold  at  a  very  high  price        T. 
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Meeting  of  a  Club— The  Astrcloger — ^The  Pond— Contentment,  or  The  happy  Wort- 
nan— Most  of  his  Tales  and  y^bles,  atid  the  paraphrase  on  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
entitled  A  Divine  Pastoral.  In  these  thi^re  appears  so  much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
poetiy,  and  so  many  approaches  to  excellence,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  even  upon  the 
principles  of  fastidious  criticism,  and  impds&ible  upon  those  of  comparisoii,  to  excliide 
Bjrom  from  a  collection  of  English  poets.  His  Muse  is  said  to*  have  been  so  kind,  that 
he  always  found  it  easier  to  express  his  tlioughts  in  verse  than  in  prose,  and  altliough 
thb  preference  appears  in  many  cases  where  tlie  gravity  of  prose  only  ought  to  have 
been  employed,  yet  nierely  as  literary  curiosities,  the  entire  works  of  Byrom  are  too 
interesting  to  be  longer  neglected. 

It  it  almost  superfluous  to  add  that,  with  siich  an  attachment  to  rhyme,  he  wrote 
with  ease:  it  is  more  to  his  credit  that  he  wrote  in  general  with  correctness,  and  that 
his  mind  was  stored  with  varied  imagery  and  original  turns  of  thought,  which 
he  conveys  in  flowing  measure,  always  delicate  and  often  harmonious.  In  his  Dialogue 
on  Contentment,  and  his  poem  On  the  Fall  of  Man  m  Answer  to  Bishop  Sherlock,  he 
stTMigly  lemindg  us  of  Pope  in  the  celebrated  Essay,  although  in  the  occasional 
adoption  of  qUamt  conceits  he  appears  to  havfe  followed  the  example  of  the  earlier 
poets.  Of  his  long  pieces,  perhaps  the  best  is  Enthusiasm,  whidi  he  published  in 
175 1\  and  which  is  distinguished  by  superior  animation  and  a  glow  of  vigorous  fancy 
suited  to  the  subject.  He  depicts  the  classical  enthusiast,  and  the  virtuoso,  with 
a  strength  of  colouring,  not  inferior  to  some  of  Pope's  happiest  portraits  in  his 
Epistles. 

His  controversial  and  critical  vel^s,  I  have  already  hibtea,  are  rather  to  be  considered 
as  literary  curiosities  than  as  poems>  for  what  can  be  a  poem  which  excludes  the  powers 
of  invention,  and  interdicts  the  excursions  of  fancy  ?  Yet  if  there  be  a  merit  in  versifying 
tenns  of  art,  some  may  also  be  allowed  to  the  introduction  of  questions  of  grammar, 
criticism  and  theology,  with  so  itiuch  ease  and  perspicuity. 

Byrom's  lines  On  the  Patron  of  England  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  having  excited  a 
coDtioversy  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  decided.  In  this  poem  he  endeavoured  to  prove- 
the  nmi-existcnce  of  St.  George^  the  patixw  saint  of  England,  by  this  argument  chiefly^ 
that  the  English  were  converted  by  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great,  who  sent  over 
St  Austin  for  that  purpose:  and  he  conceives  that  in  th^  ancient  Fasti,  Georgius  wad 
erroneously  set  down  for  Gregorius;  and  that  George  no  where  occurs  as  patron  until 
the  ragn  of  Edward  III.  He  -concludes  with  requesting  that  the  matter  may  be 
considered  by  Willis,  Stukeley,  Ames  or  Pegge^  all  celebrated  antiquaries,  or  by 
the  society  of  antiquaries  at  large,  stating  the  plain  question  to  be,  **  Whether 
£ng;land'8  patron  was  a  knight  or  a  pope  V* 

Thb  challenge  must  have  bted  given  some  time  before  the  year  1759  when  all  these 
antiquaries  were  living,  but  m  what  publication,  if  printed  at  all,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  dbcoven  Mr.  Pegge,  however,  was  living  when  Byrom's  collected  poems  appeared, 
and  judged  the  questi<>n  of  sufiicient  importance  t6   be  discussed  in  the  society, 

*  In  1749  he  published  An  Epistle  to  a  Oentlenan  of  the  Temple.  Id  1755  a  pamphlet  was 
puUisbcd,  entitled  The  Contest,  in  which  is  exhibited  a  preface  in  favour  of  blank  verse:  with  an 
ezperiment  of  it  in  an  ode  upon  the  British  country  life,  by  Roger  Comberbach,  esq.:  an  epistle  from 
Br.  Byrom  to  Mr.  Combeibach»  in  defence  of  rhyme,  and  an  eclogue  by  Mr.  Comberbach,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Byrom,  Svo.  Chester.  This  pamphlet  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  Gomberbach, 
and  is  probably  alluded  to  in  Our  author's  Thoughts  dn  Rhyme  and  Bladlc  Verse.  Comberbcch  was  li 
barrister*         C 
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His  Observations  od  the  History  of  St.  Geor^  were  printed  in  the  fifth  voianie  of  the 
Archaeologia»  in  answer,  not  only  to  Byrom,  but  to  Dr.  Pettingal,  who,  in  1760^ 
expressed  his  nnbelief  in  St^  George,  by  a  dissertation  on  the  equestrian  figure  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  gaiter;  Mr.  Pegge  is  supposed  to  have  refuted  both.  The  controversy 
was,  however,  revived  at  a  much  later  period  (179^)  by  Mr.  Milner  of  Winchesler, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  a^ertions  of  Gibbon,  the  historian,  has  supported  the  reality  of 
the  person  of  St.  Geoige>  With  much  ingenuity^ 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  The  Lancashue  Dialtet,  printed  in  Byrom's  woifcs, 
b  here  omitted  as  unmtelligible  tt>  readcn  in  general,  tod  one  or  two  other  pieces,  are 
likewise  rejected,  which  ai^  tilFensiv^ely  tinctured  witli  political  prt^judices  long  and 
deservedly  foiigotten.  Our  poet^s  verses  On  buying  the  Picture  of  F.  Malebranche,  a 
pleasing  jeu  d'esprit,  is  now  add^  from  Mr^  Nichols"  Collection  of  Fugitive  Poetry. 

byrom's  devotional  pieces  are  entirely  preserved.  Those  composed  on  the  collects, 
and  on  subjects  connected  with  the  great  festivals  bf  dur  church,  will  not,  I  thmk,  suffer 
much  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  Watts,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Cowper,  m 
our  own  titiies,  has  given  a  peculiar  and  el<^atit  simplicitjr  to  this  species  of  poetij 
which  IKM  of  his  predecessors  attained* 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  EDITION  PUBLISHED  IN  1773  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  OCTAVO- 


J.  HE  publication  of  the  foUowing  sheets  is  in  compliance  with  the  tequest  of  many  6f  Mr.  Bjrrom's 
liiends,  who  were  much  pleased  with  tome  of  his  poetical  compositions  which  had  casually  circulated 
in  his  life-time.  Much  might  here  be  said  of  the  author's  learned  and  poetical  talents ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  business  of  an  editor  to  ende^Vour  to  anticipate  the  reader's  judgment. — ^By  it^  own 
iotrinsic  worth,  and  the  candid  opinion  of  the  public,  the  following  work  is  left  to  stand  or  £dL 

A  deHerenoe  doe  to  the  public  may  howerer  make  it  necessary  to  assure  them,  tbAt  the  poems  here 
presented  are  the  genuine  production  of  Mr.  Byrom*  They  are  carefully  transbribed  flrom  his  owii 
iBanuscripts;  but  as  many  of  them  were  written  rather  for  private,  than  for  public  perusal,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  fsTourable  allowance  will  he  made  for  small  inaccuracies; 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  perhaps  to  find  in  these  volumes  so  many  learned  and  critical 
qucitaons  discussed  in  verse.— Thil  is  indeed  a  singularity  almost  peculiar  to  our  author:  but  he  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  the  language  of  poetry,  that  he  alwiys  found  it  the  edsiest  way  of  expressing 
bin  sentiments  upon  aU  occasions.  He  himself  used  to  give  this  reason  to  his  friends  fot*  treating  such 
aubjecU  in  so  unconmion  a  method;  and  it  is  presumed;  that  if  they  are  not  found  deficient  in  ofhet 
respects,  the  novelty  of  the  manner  will  be  rather  a  recoomiendation  than  otherwise. 

At  a  time  when  party  disputes  are  so  happily  Subsided,  it  may  seem  to  want  an  M'olt'^yf  tliat  in  the 
ibUowing  collection  iome  few  pieces  are  inserted,  which  tfpear  to  be  tinctured  with  a  party  spirit  K  A 
small  attention  however  will  ooUvince  the  warmest  partizan,  that  what  Mr.  Byrom  has  written  of  this 
cswt  was  intended  to  soften  the  asperity,  and  prevent  the  mischieis  of  an  over-hc«ited  Ileal.  Since  thii 
wsa  the  author's  chief  motive  for  writing;  it  \i  Uttagined  no  other  apology  will  be  necelsary  for  the 
publication  of  such  pieces. 

The  great  truths  of  Chriitianity  had  riidde;  frOni  his  earliest  years;  a  deep  impiession  upon  the 
author's  mind;  and  as  it  was  his  manner  to  commit  his  sentiments  of  every  kind  to  verse,  so  he  bad 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  employing  his  pen  upOn  serious  subjects.— To  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
the  inteieats  of  virtue,  all  hii  abilities  were  ever  made  Subservient  This  will  Appear,  more  particular- 
ly, from  the  secbnd  volume  of  the  following  sheets,  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  select  such 
pieces  as  treat  on  subjects  of  a  dee^r  and  more  important  nature.— The  reader,  it  is  not  doubted* 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that  the  author's  iiathral  talent  for  wit  and  humour  has  so  often  giteU  place  to 
toDKthing  more  solid  and  substantial. 

^  Some  of  these  are  Omitted  in  the  present  edition;        C. 
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A  PASTORAL. 

Wftimw  IT  THE  AUTHOR,  WHSIf  A  STDOEWT  AT 
TAIlimr  GOIXBOB,  CAMBRIDOB,  AND  FIRST 
PBIMTBD  III  THR  EIGHTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 
SraCTATOR. 

]^ V  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happilj  spent. 

When  Fboebe  went  with  me  wheierer  I  went; 
Ten  tboQMBd  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  nev«r  fond  shepheid  like  Colin  was  blest! 
^t  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellcms  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  conld  possibly  be, 
1  thoQgfat  ^was  the  Spring;  but  alas!  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  pl|iy,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep: 
I  wss  so  good-hnmour'd,  so  cheerftil  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day, 
^  now  I  so  cross,  and  so  peevish  am  grown; 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
%  fiur  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned, 
And  my  heart— I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a 
pound. 

The  fountaiD,  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  knoiw*8t,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  was  there, 
Tvas  pleasure  to  look  at,  t  was  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 
Aad  still,  as  it  tnurmnrs,  do  nothing  but  chide; 
Mast  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  1  go  in  pain } 
Pfcsce  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  com- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play. 
And  Phcebe  and  1  were  as  joyful  as  th^. 
Bow  pleasant  their  sporting,  bow  happy  their 

time. 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty  were  all  in  their 

prime; 
Bttt  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grass; 
Be  still  then,  I  ciy,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mady 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 


My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
*  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;^»  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fiiwain^,  I  with  a  sour  look 
T*^  ;,«"!**»>"  **>**  ^^«  *»»"»  a  Wow  with  my  crook  r 
And  ril  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcebe's  away  ? 

When  walking  with  Phcebe,  what  sights  have  t 
seen, 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
W  hat  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  ev'ry  thing  madei 
But  now  she  has  leffrine,  tho»  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear: 
*Z^  ^^^^  *>"'  *^«  ™«ff>c»  1  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  trent  with  us  both  all  Uie  wood 
thro*. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bl^ 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  tbo»  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  in  the  consort,  as  now  1  have  found. 
Gave  ev»ry  thing  else  its  agreeable  soun^. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  > 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  bine  ? 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  begnile> 
That  meadow,  those  daisies*  why  do  they  not 

smile? 
Ah!  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest, 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for— a  place  in  her 

breast: 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phcebe  return  • 
Whileamidstthe  soft  Zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum  • 
Methinks  if  I  koew  whereabouts  he  would  tread  * 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt 
down  the  lead.     * 
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^ly  8wifter,  ye  minutet,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
Arid  rest  so  much  longer  foi't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin !  old  Time  is  foli  of  delay,  [say. 

Kor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst 

Will  no  pitying  pow'r,  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  cur^d,  thou  must,  Oolin,  thy  passion  remove; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love? 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
F«r  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah !  what  shall  1  do  ?  1  shall  die  with  despair; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your 
fair. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  TUNBRIDGB, 

IN  A  LETTBR  TO  P.  M.  B8Q. 

Dbar  Peter,  whose  friendship  I  vaioe  much  more. 
Than  bards  their  own  verses,  or  misers  their  store; 
Your  books,  and  your  business,  and  ev'ry  thing 

else, 
Lay  aside  for  a  while,  and  come  down  to  the  Wells: 
The  country  so  pleasant !  the  weather  so  fine! 
A  world  of  foir  ladies!  and  delicate  wine ! 
The  proposal,  I  fimcy,  you'll  hardly  reject, 
Then  hear,  if  you  come,  what  you  are  to  expect. 

Some  sev'n  or  eight  mile  off,  to  give  you  the 

meeting. 
Barbers,  dippers,  and  so  forth,  we  send  to  you 

greeting. 
Soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  you,  off  flies  the  hat, 
Jboes  your  honour  want  this,  does  your  honour 

want  that? 
That  being  a  stranger,  by  this  apparatus     [at  us. 
You  may  see  our  good  manners,  before  you  come 
Now  link,  please  your  honour,  is  what  we  call 

Tooting, 
A  trick  in  your  custom  to  get  the  first  footing. 

Conducted  by  these  civil  gen'men  to  town 
You  put  up.  your  horse,  for  rhyme  sake  at  the 
Crown :  [word 

My  landloid  bids  welcome,  and  gives  you  his 
For  tlie  best  entertainment  the  house  can  afford: 
You  taste  which  is  better,  bis  white,  or  his  red. 
Bespeak  a  good  supper,  good  room,  and  good  6ed: 
In  short~^-just  as  travellers  do  when  they  light, 
80,  to  fill  up  the  stanaa        I  wish  you  good  night. 

But  then  the  next  morning,  when  Phoebus  ap- 
pears, cheers. 
And  with  his  bright  beams  our  glad  faeftiisphere 
You  rise,  dress,  get  shavM,  and  away  to  the  walks. 
The  pride  of  the  place,  of  which  ev^  one  talks : 
Th«*re  1  would  suppose  you  a  drinking  the  waters. 
Didn't  I  know  that  you  come  not  for  any  such 

matters; 
But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishabille, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill. 

The  ladies  you  see,  ay,  and  ladies  as  fair. 
As  charming,  and  bright  as  you'll  see  any  where: 
You  eye,  and  examine  the  beautiful  throng. 
As  o'er  the  c-lean  walks  they  pass  lovely  along; 
And  if  any,  by  chance,  looks  a  little  demurer. 
Yon  foncy,  like  ev'ry  young  fop,  yott  could  core 
her; 


Till  from  some  pretty  nymph  a  deep  wound  you 

receive. 
And  yourself  want  the  cure,  which  you  tliought 

you  could  give. 

Not  so  wounded  howe'er,  as  to  make  you  foiget» 
That  your  honour  this  morn  has  not  breakfasted 

yet; 
So  to  Morley's  you  go,  look  about,  and  sit  down ; 
Then  comes  the  young  lass  for  your  honour's  half- 
crown; 
She  brings  out  the  book,  you  look  wisely  upon  her, 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"— .«  To  subscribe, 
please  your  honour:"  [ye. 

So  you  write,  as  your  betters  have  all  done  before 
'Tis  a  custom,  and  so  there's  an  end  of  the  story« 

And  now,  all  this  while,  it  is  forty  to  one 
But  some  friend  or  other  you've  happen'd  upon: 
You  all  go  to  church,  upon  hearing  the  bell,  [tell: 

Whether  out  of  devotion ^yourselves  best  can 

From  thence  to  the  tavern  to  toast  pretty  Nancy, 
Th'  aforesaid  bright  nymph,  that  had  smitten  your 
foney;  [mands. 

Where  wine  add  good  victuals  attend  your  com- 
And  wheatears,  for  better  than  French  ortolans. 

Then,  after  ybu've  din'd,  take  a  view  of  oar 

groundi  [round. 

And  observe  the  fine  mountaina  that  compass  ua 

And,  if  you  could  walk  a  mile  after  your  eating. 

There's  some  comical  rocks,  that  are  worth  go»* 

templatihg; 
You  may,  if  you  please,  for  their  oddness  and 
make,  [o»  Peak; 

Compare  'em— -4et's  see  to  the  De^l*s  Arse 
Thejr're  one  like  the  other,  except  that  the  wonder 
l>oes  here  lie  above  ground,  and  there  it  lies  under. 

To  the  walks,  about  seven,  you  trace  back  your 
way,  [day; 

Where  the  Sun  marches  off,  and  tbeladiea  make 
What  crowding  of  charms!  gods!  or  rather  god- 
desses! [and  dresses ! 
What  beauties  are  here!  what  bright  looks,  airs, 
In  the  room  of  the  waters  had  Helicon  spiung. 
And  the  nymphs  of  the  plaee  by  aid  poeta  biaen 
sung,  [reaaon, 
To  invite  the  gods  hither  they  would  hare  bad 
And  Jove  had  descended  each  night  in  the  eaasoB. 

If  with  things  here  below  we  compare  things  on 
high. 
The  walks  are  like  yonder  bright  path  in  the  sky. 
Where  heavenly  bodies  in  such  clusters  mingle, 
'Tis  impossible,  sir,  to  describe  'em  all  ainglet 
But  if  ever  you  saw  that  sweet  creature  Miss  K-«-y, 
If  ever  yoU  saw  her,  I  say,  let  me  tell  ye. 
Descriptions  are  needless;  for  surely  toyoo^ 
No  beauty,  no  graces,  can  ever  be  new. 

But  when  to  their  gaming  the  ladies  withdrawt 
Those  beauties  are  fled,  which  when  walking  yo« 

sawt 
Ungrateful  the  scene  which  you  there  seediap1a3rM« 
Chance  muid'ring  those  features  which  Heav^  bad 

made: 
If  the  fsiir  ones  their  charms  did  sufficiently  prise. 
Their  elbows  they'd  spare  for  the  sake  of  their  eyes  2 
And  the  men  too-*  what  work !  iu  enough,  in  mooi 

foith  is% 
Of  the  nonsence  of  chance,  to  convisoe  any  atheist. 
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Bat  DOW  *tii  higb  time,  I  presume,  to  bid  rale, 
I^  we  tire  you  too  long  with  our  Tunbridgiale; 
Wbich,  if  the  four  critics  |>reteod  to  univTel, 
Or  at  these  our  TerKS  should  stupidly  cavil; 
If  this  be  the  case,  tell  the  critics  I  pray. 
That  I  care  not  one  farthing  for  all  they  can  say : 
And  so  1  conclude,  with  my  service,  good  Peter, 
To  yourself,   and  all  friends— farewell  Mus»— 
farewell  metre. 


A  nu  AMD  TRUC  ACCOURT'  OP  AV  HORRID  AWD 
BARBAROUS  ROBBBRY,  COMMITTBD  ON  BPPINO 
PORBST,  UPON  THB  BODY  OP  THB  CAMBR1D6B 
COACH.     IN  A  UnrTBR  TO  M.  P.  BSQ. 

Aima  virumque  cana 

DiAR   Martin  Folkes,   dear  scholar^    brother, 

friend; 
And  words  of  like  importance  without  end ; 
This  comes  to  tell  you,  how,  in  Epping  Hundred, 
last  Wednesday  morning  1  was  robb'd,  and  plun- 
dered. 
Forgive  the  Muse,  who  sings  what,  I  suppose. 
Fame  has  already  trumpeted  in  prose ; 
But  Fame's  a  lying  jade :  the  turn  of  fiite 
hBt  poor  Meipomene  herself  relate : 
Spare  the  sad  nymph  a  vacant  hour's  relief. 
To  rhyme  away  the  remnants  of  her  grief. 

On  Tuesday  ni^t,  you  know  with  how  much 
sorrow 
I- bid  the  club  farewel— ''  I  go  to  morrow-^' 
To  morrow  came,  and  so  accordingly 
Unto  the  plaiee  of  rendezvous  went  I. 
Boil  was  the  house,  and  Bishopsgate  the  street. 
The  coach  as  full  as  it  could  ciam ;  to  wit. 
Two  Henow-coromoners  de  Aula  Trin. 
And  eke  an  honest  bricklayer  of  Lynn, 
And  eke  two  Norfolk  dames,  his  wife  and  cousin, 
And  eke  my  worship's  self  made  half  a  dozen. 

Now  then,  as  Foijtane  had  contriv4»  our  way 
Thro*  the  wild  brakes  of  Epping  Forest  lay : 
With  travellers  and  trunks^  a  hugeous  load, 
We  hagg>d  along  the  solitary  rcted; 
Where  nought  but  thickets  within  thickets  grew, 
No  house  nor  bam  to  cheer  the  wand'ring  view^ 
Nor  Iab*ring  hind,  nor  shepherd  did  appear, 
Nor  sportsman  with  his  dog  or  gun  was  there; 
A  dreary  landscape,  bushy  and  forlorn, 
Where  rogues  start  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  morn. 

However,  sinee  we,  none  of  us,  had  yet 
Such  rogues,  but  in  a  Sessions-paper,  met, 
We  jok'don  fear;  tho',  as  we  passM  along. 
Robbing  was  still  the  burden  of  the  song. 
WithuntryM  courage  bmvely  we  repelPd 
The  fude  attacks  of  dogs— not  yet  beheld. 
WHh  val*rous  talk  still  battUng,  till  at  last 
We  thought  all  danger  was  as  good  as  past. 
Says  on&^too  soon  alas !  "  Now  let  him  come. 
Full  at  his  bead  t'U  fling  this  bottle  of  rum." 
Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  brickman'swife 
Cry*d  out^  **  Good  Lord!  he's  here,  upon  my  life." 
Forth  from  behind  the  wheels  the  villain  came. 
And  swore  snch  words  as  1  dare  hardly  name ; 
ftit  you  11  suppose  them,  brother,  not  to  drop 
^rom  me.  but  him—'*  G-d  d— n  ye,  coachman, 
•tdpt 


Your  money,  zounds,  deliver  me  your  money. 
Quick,  d — ^n  ye,  quick;  must  I  stay  waiting  on  ye^ 
Quick,  or  1  'U  send*>--(aod  nearer  still  he  rode) 
**  A  brace  of  balls  amongst  ye  all,  by  •^'* 

I'leave  you,  sir,  to  judge  yourself  what  plight 
We  all  were  put  in,  by  this  cursed  wight. 
The  trembling  females  into  labour  fell; 
Big  with  the  sudden  fear,  they  pout,  they  swell; 
And  soon,  deliver'd  by  his  horrid  curses,  [purses: 
Brought  forth    two    strange    and   preternatural 
That  look'd  indeed  like  purses  made  of  leather; 
But  let  the  sweet-tongued  Manningham*  say  whe- 
A  comnion  purse  coukl  possibly  conceal        [ther 
Shillings,  half-crowns,  and  half-pence  by  piece* 
meal. 

The  youth,  who  flung  the  bottle  at  the  knavo 
Before  he  came,  now  thought  it  best  to  wave 
Such  resolution,  and  preserve  the  liquor; 
Since  a  round  guinea  might  be  thrown  mock 

quicker : 
So  with  impetuous  haste  he  flung  him  that. 
Which  the  sharp  rascal  parried  with  his  hat. 
His  rightJiand  man,  a  brother  of  our  quill^ 
Prudently  chose  to  show  his  own  good  will 
By  the  same  token,  and  without  much  scruple 
Made  the  red-rugg'd  collector's  income  duple. 

My  hearts  for  truth  I  always  must  confess— 
Did  8ink-— *  an  inch  exactly — more  or  less  V 
With  both  my  eyes  I  view'd  the  thief's  approach; 
And  read  the  case  of— Pistol  versus  Coach. 
A  woeful  case,  which  I  had  oft  he^  quoted; 
But  ne'er  before  in  all  my  practice  noted^  • 
So  when  the  lawyers  brou|^t  in  their  report, 
Guinea  per  Christian  to  be  paid  in  court, 
Well  off,  thinks  1,  with  this  same  son  of  a  whore^ 
If  he  prefers  his  action  for  no  more. 

No  more!  why  hang  him,  is  not  that  toomucl^ 
To  pay  a  guinea  for  his  vile  High  Dutch  ? 
'T  is  true,  he  has  us  here  upon  the  bank. 
With  action  strong;  and  swears  to  it  point  blank: 
Yet  why  resign  the  yellow  one  pound  one  ^ 
No,  tax  his  bill,  and  give  him  silver,  John. 
So  said,  so  done,  and  putting  flst  to  fob 
I  flung  th'  apparent  value  of  the  job. 
An  ounce  of  silver,  into  his  receiver, 
And  markM  the  issue  of  the  rogue's  behaviour. 

He,  like  a  thankless  wretch,  tha^  's  overpaid. 
Resents,  forsooth,  th*  affi-ont  upop  his  trade; 
And  treats  my  kindness  with  a — "  this  wont  do« 
Look  ye  here,  sir,  I  must  ha'  gold  from  you." 
To  this  demand  of  the  ungratefol  cur. 
Defendant  John  thought  proper  to  demur. 
The  bricklayer  joining  in  the  white  opinion, 
Teoder'd  five  shillings  to  Diana's  minion; 
Who  still  kept  threat'ning  to  pervade  his  buff. 
Because  the  payment  was  not  prompt  enough. 

Before  the  women,  with  their  purses  each. 
Had  strength  to  place  contents  within  his  reach^ 


'  Dr.  Manningham ;  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  well-known  story  of  the  Babbit* 
Woman. 

*  An  expression  used  by  — —  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  afterwards  proverbially  adopted  ia 
ridicule  by  the  author  and  his  friends. 
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One  of  his  pieces,  fillling  downwards,  drew 
The  rogue's  attentibn  hungrily  thereto. 
Stnight  he  began  to  damn  the  charioteer:'— 
••Coinedotm,yedog,  reach  me  that  guinea  there." 
Down  jumps  th' affrighted  coacliinan  on  the  sand. 
Picks  up  the  gold,  and  puts  it  in  his  hand : 
Missing  a  rare  occasion,  timorous  dastard. 
To  seize  his  pistol,  and  dismount  the  bastard. 

Now,  while  in  deep  and  serious  pondermelit 
I  watched  the  motions  of  his  next  intent. 
He  wheeled  about,  as  one  fiill  bent  to  try 
The  matter  in  dispnte  »twixt  him  and  I; 
And  bow  my  silver  sentiments  would  hold 
Against  that  hard  dilemma^  balls  br  gold: 
•*  No  help !"  said  I,  «*  no  tachygraphic  po\fr*r. 
To  interpose  in  this  unequal  hour ! 
1  doubt-^1  must  resign— ithere  's  no  defend irig 
The  cause  against  that  murderous  fire-engine;" 

When  lo!  descending  to  her  champion's  aid 
The  goddess  Short-hand,  bright  celestial  maid, 
Clad  in  a  leiter'd  vest  of  silver  hue^. 
Wrought  hj  her  fiivYite  PhoebCs  hand,  she  flew. 
Th*  unfolded  surface  fell  exactly  neat, 
In  just  proportions  o'er  her  shape  complete; 
Distinct  with  lines  of  purer,  flaming  white. 
Transparent  work,  intelligibly  bright; 
Form'd  to  give  pleasure  to  th*  ingenious  mind; 
But  puzzle  and  confound  the  stupid  hind: 

Soon  as  the  wretch  the  sacred  writing  spy'd^ 
**  What  coi^uration*8ight  is  this,"  he  cry'd! 
My  eyes  meanwhile  the  heav'nly  vision  dear'd. 
It  show'd  how  all  his  hellish  look  appeared. 
(Heav'n  shield  all  travellers  from  foul  disgrace. 
As  I  saw  Tyburn  in  the  ruffian's  face; 
And  if  aright  I  judge  of  human  mien. 
His  ftice  ere  long  in  Tyburn  will  be  seen.) 
The  hostile  blaze  soon  seiz'd  his  miscreant  Mood; 
He  star'd^— tum'd  short— and  fled  into  the  wood. 

Danger  dismissed,  the  gentle  goddess  smil'd. 
Like  a  fond  parent  o'er  her  fearAil  child ; 
And  thus  began  to  drive  the  dire  surprise- 
Forth  from  my  anxious  breast,  in  jocund  wise. 
*'  My  son,"  said  she,  *'  this  fellow  is  no  Weston  *, 
No  adversary,  child,  to  make  a  jest  on. 
With  ink  sulphureous,  upon  human  skin 
He  writes  indenting,  horrid  marks  tiierein ; 
But — ^thou  hast  read  his  fate— the  halter'd  slave 
Shall  quickly  sing  his  penitential  stave. 

"  Pursue  thy  rout;  but  when  thou  tak'st  another. 
Bestride  some  generous  quadruped  or  other. 
Let  this  enchanted  vehicle  confine. 
Prom  this  time  forth,  no  votaries  of  mine : 
Let  me  no  more  see  honest  short-hand  men 
Coop'd  up  in  wood,  like  poultry  in  a  pen. 
And  at  Trin.  Col.  whene'er  thou  art  enlarging 
On  Epping  Forest,  note  this  in  the  margin : 
'  Let  Cambridge  scholars,  that  are  nbt  quite  bare. 
Shun  the  dishonest  track,  and  ride  thro'  Ware.' 

'Alluding  to  some  short^hand  characters  neatly 
cut  in  paper  by  the  a^ithor's  sister,  and  presented 
to  M.  F.  esq. 

*  Weston}  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  shorts 
band,  then  in  some  vogue;  the  great  irregularity 
and  defects  of  which  our  author  had  often  hu- 
morously exposed. 


"  Adieu!  my  son — ^resume  thy  wonted  jokes; 
And  write  account  hereof  to  Martin  Folkes." 
'^This  said,  she  mounts— the  characters  divine 
Thro'  the  bright  path  iiiimeosely  brilliant  shine. 
Now  safe  arrivM— 'first  for  my  boots  I  wrote — 
I  tell  the  story— and  subjoin  the  note^ 
And  lastly,  to  fulfil  the  dread  commands, 
These  basiy  lines  presume  to  kiss  your  hands. 
Excuse  the  tedious  tale  of  a  Hisaster, 
I  am  yonr  humble  servant  and  Grand  Master'. 


A  LETTER  WILL.  ES^. 

OM   HIS   DEPARTURE   FROM   LONDOJV. 

Dear  Peter  ^,  whose  absence,  whate'er  1  may  do 
In  a  week  of  two  herice^  at  this  present  1  rue; 
These  lines,  in  great  haste,  1  convey  to  the  Mitie, 
To  tell  the  sad  plight  of  th'  unfortunate  writer: 
You  hdve  left  your  old  friend  so  aflec^d  with  grief. 
That  nothing  biit  rhyming  cttn  give  him  relief; 
Tho'  the  Muses  were  never  worse  pat  to  their 

trumps, 
To  comfort  poor  bard  in  his  sorrowful  dumps. 

The  moment  you  left  us,  with  grief  be  it  spoken. 
This  poor  heart  of  mine  was  as  thoff  it  were 

broken;  .      .    " 

And  I  almost  faint  still,  if  a  carriage  approach 
That  looks  like  a  Highgate  orBamet  stage^^xisch; 
And  really,  when  first  that  old  vehicle  gap'd 
To  take  in.friend  Pee— so  the  ftire  had  but'scap*d— 
If  I  did  not  half  wish  the  man  might  overturn  it. 
And  swash  it  to  pieces — I  am  a  soused  gurnet. 

The  Rhenish  and  sugar,  which   at  your  de- 
parture [what  heartier; 
We  drank,  would  have  made  me,  I  hop'd,  some- 
Yet  the  wine  but  more  strongly  to  weeping  in- 
clined. 
And  my  grief,  1  perceived,  was  but  double  rcfinM: 
It  is  not  to  tell  how  my  breast  fell  a  tbrobbinr, 
Hlien  at  the  last  parting  our  noses  were  bobbing: 
Those  sad  farewell  accents !  ( I  think  on  >em  still ) 
"  You'll  remember  to  write  John  ?» — ^  Yes,  Peter, 
I  will.*' 

You  no  sooner  was  gone,  but  this  fiunous  me- 
tropolis. 
That  seem'd  just  before  so  exceedingly  populous. 
When  I  tum'd  me  towards  it,  seem'd  all  of  a 

siiddeii 
As  if  it  was  gone  from  the  place  it  had  stood  in: 
But  for  squire  Hazel's  brother,  sagacious  Jack, 
I  should  hardly  have  known  how  to  find  my  way 

back; 
How  he  brought  me  firom  Smithfield  to  Dick's  I 

can't  say. 
But  remember  the  Charter-bouse  stood  in  our  way 

At  Dick*s  I  repos'd  me,  and  call'd  for  some 

coflfee,  [of  ye; 

And  sweeten'd,  and  supt,  and  still  kept  thinking 

But  not  with  such  pleasure  as  when  I  came  there 

To  wait  'till  sir  Peter  should  chance  to  appear: 

^A  title  usually  given  to  the  author  by  his 
short-hand  scholars. 

'R.  L.  esq.  generally  called  by  hit  college- 
acquaintance,  dr  PtUr^ 
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Thpre,  while  1  was  timiing  you  o'er  in  my  mind, 
*  Poctor,  how  do  you  do?'  says  a  voice  firom  be- 
hind j  [organ — 
Thought  I  to  myself  I  should  know  that  same 
Ajid  who  should  it  be  but  my  friend  doctor  Mor- 
gan. 

The  doctor  and  I  took  a  small  walk,  and  then 
He  went  somewhere  else,  1  to  Richard*s  again : 
Aii  wars  have  1  tryM  the  sad  loss  to  forget, 
I  hare  saunter'd,  writ  short-hand,  eat  costaidy 

etcf^L 
With  honest  Duke  Humphrey  I  pass  the  long  day. 
Toothers,  as  yet,  having  little  to  say; 
For  indeed,  I  must  own,  since  the  loss  of  my 

chfrni, 
I  am  grqvn,  as  it  were,  a  mere  gerund  in  dumb. 

But  Mase!  we  forget  that  our  grief  will  prevent 

us  [mentous. 

Trom  treating  of  matters  more  high   and   mo- 
Poor  Jonathan  Wild!— CloVes,   Peer  WiUiams, 

and! 
Hare  just  been  in  waiting  to  see  him  pass  by: 
Good  lav!   how  the  houses  were  crowded  with 

mobs, 
ThatlookM  like  leviathan*s  picture  in  Hobb's; 
From  the  very  g;ound-floor  to  the  top  of  the 

leads. 
While  Jonathah  past  thro'  a  Holbom  of  heads. 

'  From  Newgate  to  Tyburn  he  made  his  pro- 
cession. 

Supported  by  two  of  the  nimble  profession: 

Bet  Veen  the  unheeded  poor  wretches  he  sat, 

lu  his  night-gown  and  wig,  but  without  e'er  a  hat; 

With  a  book  in  his  hand  he  went  M^eepiog  and 
praying. 

The  mob  all  along,  as  he  pass'd  'em,  huzzaing; 

While  a  parcel  of  verses  the  hawkers  were  hollow- 
ing. 

Of  which  I  can  only  remember  these  following.' 

"  The  cunning  old  pug,  ev'ry  bxly  remembers, 
That  when  he  saw  chesnuts  a  roasting  i'  th'  em- 

berj, 
To  save  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots. 
And  so  out  o^  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 
Thus  many  a  poor  rogue  has  been  burnt  in  the  hand, 
And  *t  waa  all  nuts  to  Jonathan,  you  understand; 
But  be  waa  not  so  cunning  as  iEsop^s  old  ape. 
For  the  monkey  has  brought  himself  into  the 
sciape." 

'And  now,  Peter,  I'm  come  to  the  end  of  my 
tether,  fther: 

So  I  wish  you  good  company,  journey,  and  wea^ 
When  friends  in  the  country  inquire  after  John, 
Pray  tender  my  service  f  em  all  every  one. 
To  the  ladies  at  Tofc,  Mr.  Legh  of  Uigfa-Legh, 
To  the  Altringbam  Meeting,  if  any  there  be, 
Darcy  Leter,  Will  Drake,  Mr.  Cattell,  and  Cot- 
tail.-*  [torn ! 

An  excelieut  ihjrme  that,  to  wind  up  one's  bot- 

Riebard'i,  Monday  night. 

May  24,  1725. 
P.S.    What  news?  Why  the  lords,  if  the  mi- 
nutes say  ti-ue,  [two. 
Have  passed  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  bill  tln-ee  to 
Three  to  one  I  would  say;  and  resolved  also 
That  the  Commons  have  made  good  their  arti- 


And  to  morrow,  earl  Thomas's  ^te  to  determine. 
Their  lordships  come  arm*d  both  with  judgment 
and  ermine :  [cMe, 

The  surgeons,  they  say,  have  got  Jonathan's  car* 
If  so — I  '11  go  see  't—orit  shall  be  a  hard  case. 


VERSES, 

SPOKEN  EXTEMPORE  AT  THE  MEETING  OW  A 
CLUB,  UPON  THE  PRESIDEHT'S  APPEARING  IN 
A  ^LACK  BOB  WIG,  WUO  UBUAIXV  WORB  A 
YfHlTE  TYE. 

Our  Pmident,  in  days  of  yore, 
Upon  his  head  a  caxen  wore; 
Upon  hia  head  he  wore  a  caxen. 
Of  hair  as  white  as  any  flaxen; 
But  now  he  cares  Hot  of  a  fig;    ' 
He  wears  upon  his  poll  a. wig, 
A  shabby  vrjt:  upon  bis  poll. 
Of  bair  as  black  ai»  any  coal. 

A  sad  and  dismal  change  alas ! 
Choose  how  the  duee  it  came  to  pass: 
Poor  President!  what  evil  fate 
Reversed  the  colour  of  his  pate  ? 
For  ii  that  lamentable  dress 
Were  his  own  choosing,  one  would  guess. 
By  the  deep  mourning  of  his  head. 
His  wits  were  certainly  gone  dead. 

Sure  it  could  ne'er  be  his  own  choosing 
To  put  his  head  in  such  a  housing: 
It  must  be  ominous,  I  fear; 
Some  misokief,  to  be  sure,  is  near: 
Nay,  should  that  black  foreboding  phiz 
Speak  from  that  sturdy  trunk  of  his. 
One  could  not  help  but  think  it  spoke 
Just  like  a  raven  from  an  oak. 

A  caxen  of  so  black  a  hue. 
On  our  affairs  looks  plaguy  blue ; 
We  do  not  meet  with  such  an  omen 
In  any  story,  Greek  or  Roman: 
A  comet,  or  a  blazing  star. 
Were  not  so  terrible  by  far; 
No;  in  that  wig  the  Fates  have  sentua 
Of  all  portents  the  most  portentous, 

Who  does  not  tremble  for  the  Clnb 
That  looks  upon  his  wig — so  scrub ! ' 
Without  a  knot !  w'thout  a  tye! — 
What  can  we  hang  together  by  ? 
So  scnib  a  wig  to  look  upon. 
How  can  the  dtVe  phenomenon 
Be  long  before  ifhas  undone  us? 
Oh !  t  is  a  cruel  bob  upon  us. 

The  President,  when 's  wig  was  white, 
H^  was  another  mortal  quite; 
Nay,  when  he  sprinkled  it  with  powder. 
No  man  in  Manchester  lalk'd  louder. 
How  blest  were  we !  but  now  alack  * 
The  wearing  of  a  wig  so  black 
Such  a  disgrace  has  bfx>ught  about— 
Bum  it!  't  will  never  be  worn  out. 

Thou  art  a  lawyer,  honest  Joe, 
I  prithee  wilt  thou  let  us  know 
Whether  the  black  act  wont  extend, 
So  as  to  reach  our  worthy  friend. 
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What!  emn  lie  irear  a  wig  so  shaUy, 

When  folks  are  hang'd  from  Waltham  Abbey, 

For  loving  ven'son,  and  appearing 

So  like  that  head  there,  so  like  Fearing. 

You  're  a  divine  sir ;  Pll  ask  you. 
Is  that  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew, 
Or  Turk }  Aye,  Turk,*  as  sure  as  hops. 
You  see  the  Saracen— in  his  chops: 
And  yet  these  chops,  tho'  now  so  homely, 
Were  Christian-like  before,  and  comely : 
That  wicked  wig !  to  make  a  &ce 
So  abacdutely  void  of  grace ! 

You,  master  doctor!  will  you  try 
Your  skill  in  physiognototy  ? 
Of  what  disease  is  it  a  symptom } 
Do  n*t  look  at  me,  but  look  at  him,  Tom. 
Is  it  not  scurvy,  think  you? — Yes, 
If  any  thing  be  scurvy,  H  is: 
A  pbrenzy  ?  or  a  periwigmanie 
That  over-runs  his  pericranie? 

It  seems  to  me  a  complication 
Of  all  distempers,  o*  some  fashion: 
It  is  a  coma,  that  is  plain, 
A  great  obstruction  oif  the  brain: 
A  man  to  take  his  brains,  and  bury  *em 
In  such  a  wig!— «  plain  deliricun: 
I  never  saw  a  human  face 
That  suffered  more  by  such  a  case. 

If  you  examine  it,  you  Ml  see 't  is 
IH8S-bumt^-4hat  shows  a  diabetes. 
Bad  weather  has  relaxed,  you  see. 
The  fibres  to  a  great  degree: 
Certes  the  head,  in  these  black  tumours. 
Is  iull  of  vitiated  humours; 
Of  vitiated  humours  ftill. 
Which  show  a  numbness  of  the  scull. 

So  of  the  rest.— But  now,  friend  Thomas, 
The  cure  will  be  expected  from  at; 
For  while  it  hangs  on  him,  of  course. 
It  will,  if  poasible,  grow  worse: 
Habit  so  foul!  there  is,  in  short, 
Kothing  but  salivation  for  t: 
But  what  can  salivation  do  ? 
It  has  been  fluxt,  and  refluxt  too. 

But  why  to  doctors  do  1  urge  on 
The  business  of  a  baibci^suigeon  ? 
Your  barber-surgebn  is  the  man 
It  must  be  cur*d  by,  if  it  can : 
Rine  for  my  landlord  Lawn  nson; 
Come  let 's  e'en  try  wliat  can  be  done; 
A  remedy  there  may  be  found. 
Provided  that  the  brain  be  sound. 

THE  ASTROLOGER. 

Fblmw  citizens  all,  for  whose  safety  I  peep 
All  night  at  the  sUrs,  and  all  day  go  to  sl^ } 
Attend,  while  I  show  you  the  meanrag  of  fat» 
In  all  the  strange  aighta  we  have  seen  here  of  late; 
And  thou,  O  Astrology,  goddess  divine, 
Celestial  decypherest,  gently  incline. 
Thine  ears,  and  thine  aid,  to  a  lover  of  science. 
That  bids  to  all  learning,  but  thine,  a  defiance. 

For  what  learning  else  ia  there  half  so  engaging, 
As  an  art  where  the  terms  of  thcmselvea  are  pre- 
saging? 


Which  by  muttering  oVr,  any  gentle  mechanie 
May  put  his  whole  neighbourhood  into  a  panic; 
Where  a  noddle  well  t)im*d  for  prediction,  and 

shoes. 
If  it  can  but  remember  hard  words,  cannot  choose, 
From  the  prince  on  his  throne,  to  the  dairy-maid 

milking. 
But  read  all  their  fortunes  in  yonder  blue  wdkin. 

For  the  sky  is  a  book,  where,  in  letters  of  gold, 
Is  writ  all  that  almanacs  ever  foretold ; 
Which  he  that  can  read,  and  interpret  also— 
What  is  there,  which  such  a  one  cannot  foreshowl 
When  a  true  son  of  art  ponders  over  the  stars. 
They  reflect  back  upon  him  the  foce  of  aflairs; 
Of  all  things  of  moment  they  give  him  an  inkling. 
While  empires  and  kingdoms  depend  on  their 
twinkling. 

Your  transits,  your  comets,  eclipses,  conjunct- 
ions. 
Have  all,  it  is  certain,  their  several  functions; 
And  on  this  g^obe  of  Earth  here,  both  jointly,  and 

Do  influence  matters  most  astonishmgly.     |.sion, 
But  to  keep  to  some  method,  on  this  same  occa- 
We*ll  give  you  a  full  and  true  interpretation 
Of  all  the  phenomena,  we  have  rehearst; 
Of  which,  in  their  order;  and  first,  of  the  first 

As  for  Mercury's  travelling  over  the  Sun, 
There's  nothing  in  that,  sirs,  when  all  *s  said  and 

done; 
For  what  will  be,  will  be;  and  Mercury's  transit, 
1  'm  positive,  will  neither  retard,  nor  advance  it: 
But  when  a  conjunction,  or  comet  takes  place, 
Or  a  total  eclipse,  that 's  a  diflerent  case: 
They,  that  laugh  at  our  art,  may  here  sec  with 

their  eyes,  [»kJ«- 

That  some  things,  at  least,  may  appear  from  the 

A  coiyunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
You  may  turn,  if  yon  please,  gentl«men>  to  mere 

farce: 
But  what  if  it  plainly  appear,  that  three  men 
Are  foretold  by  three  planeta— what  will  ye  say 
then?  [quest. 

Now,  to  prove  this,  I  Ml  only  make  one  small  re- 
That  is,  that  you  Ml  all  turn  your  faces  to  th*  east; 
And  then  you  shall  see,  Vrc  I  »ve  done  my  epistle, 
If  I  dont  make  it  out,  aye,  as  clear  as  a  whistle. 

In  the  first  place,  old  Saturn,  we  very  well  know, 
Lost  his  kingdom  and  provinces  some  while  ago; 
Nor  was  it  long  after  old  Saturn's  disgrace, 
That  Jupiter  mov'd  to  step  into  his  place ; 
And  Mars  yfe  alt  know  waa  a  qnarrelaome  bully, 
That  beat  all  bis  neighbours  most  unmercifolly; 
And  now,  who  can  doubt  who  these  gi^ntlemen  arp, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars^^Sophy,  Sultau,  and  Czar. 

But  to  prove,  nearer  home,  that  the  stars  have 

nottrifi'd,  [field'? 

Pray  have  we  not  lost,  cruel  star!   doctor  By 

*  Dr.  Byfield,  a  chymist  of  an  extravagant  ge- 
nius, and  inventor  of  the  sal  vblatile  olcK)fiuni: 
the  author  had  frequent  skirmishes  of  wit  and 
humour  with  him  at  Richard's  CoflTee-bouse,  and 
upon  his  death  wrote  the  following  short  epitaph 
impromptu. 

Hicjacet  Dr.  Byfield,  dia  volatilis,  tsuidem  fixnt. 
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Abtf!  frieads  a€  Richard*!,  alai!  what  a  chasm 
WiU  be  made  in  the  annals  of  enthusiasm ! 
As  toon  as  the  comet  appeared  in  the  sky, 
Prsydid  not  the  doctor  straight  fall  sick  and  die? 
1  wonder  how  folk  could  discover  a  comet, 
And  yet  never  draw  this  plain  consequence  from  it. 

The  deatii  of  the  re^aent  might  show,  if  it  needed, 
Why  they  saw  it  in  France  so  much  plainer  than 

we  did;  [princes, 

And  how  well  it  forebodes  to  pur  nobles  and 
That  its  tall  was  here  shorter  by  several  inches : 
Bat  so  near  to  the  eagle  this  comet  appeat'd, 
That  something  may  happen,  it  is  to  be  fear'd: 
Great  men  have  been  known  by  the  arms  which 

they  bore, 
Bot— Ood  bless  the  emperor — I  say  no  more. 

And  now  for  th'  eclipse,  which  is  such  an  ap- 
pearance, [hence: 
As  peihapa  will  not  happen  this  many  a  year 
The  king  of  France  dy*d,  the  last  total  eclipse, 
or  a  mortification  near  one  of  his  hips; 
From  whence  by  our  art  may  be  plainly  made  out. 
That  some  great  man  or  other  must  die  at  this 

bout: 
Bat  as  the  eclipse  is  not  yet,  nor  that  neither, 
Vou  know  't  is  not  proper  to  say  more  of  either. 

Yet  two,  that  are  safe,  I  shall  venture  tomame, 
Men  of  figure,  and  parts,  and  of  unspotted  fame; 
Who,  all  parties  will  own,  are,  and  always  have 

been 
Oreat  ornaments  to  the  high  station  they're  in; 
Admir'd  of  all  sides;  who  will  therefore  rejoice. 
When,  <;on8ulting  the  stars,  I  pronounce  it  their 

voice, 
That,  for  all  this  edipse,  there  shall  no  harm  befal, 
Those  two  honesb-^ants,  that  lire  in  Guildhall. 

So  much  for  great  men — ^I  come  now  to  predict 
What  evils,  in  gen*ral,  will  Europe  afflict: 
Kow  the  evils,  that  conjurers  tell  from  the  stars. 
Are  plague,  fismine  and  pestilence,  blo6dshed  and 

wars. 
Contagious  diseases,  great  losses  of  goods, 
Oreat  burnings  by  fire,  and  great  drownings  by 

floods;  [thunder; 

Hail,  rain,  frost  and  snow,  storms  of  lightning  and 
And  if  none  of  these  happen— t  will  be  a  great 

wonder. 


CONTENTMENT: 

OK,  THE   HAPPY   WORKMAV'B   BONO* 

I  AX  a  poor  workman  as  rich  a»  a  Jew, 

A  ftnnge  sort  of  lale,  but  however  »t  is  true, 

Come  listen  awhile,  and  1  'U  prove  it  to  you. 

So  as  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  am  a  poor  workman,  you  'II  easily  grant, 

And  I  'm  rich  as  a  Jew,  for  there  *s  nothing  1 

want,  [and  cant, 

I  have  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  am  hearty 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  live  in  a  cottage,  and  yonder  it  stands. 
And  while  I  can  work  with  these  two  honest  hands, 
Vm  as  happy  as  they  that  have  houses  and  lands. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  kc. 


I  keep  to  my  workmanship  all  the  day  long, 
I  sing  and  I  whistle,  and  this  is  my  song, 
Thank  Ood,  that  has  made  me  so  lusty  and  strong. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c> 

I  never  am  greedy  of  delicate  fare. 
If  he  give  me  enough,  tho*  *i  is  never  so  bare. 
The  more  is  his  love,  and  the  less  is  my  care. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &e. 

Bify  clothes  on  » working  day  looken  but  lean. 
But  vHien  I  can  dress  me— ^on  Sundays,  1  nsean, 
Tho'  cheap,  they  are  warm;  and  tho' coarse,  they 
are  clean. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

Folk  cry'n  out  hard  times,  but  I  never  regard. 
For  I  ne'(*r  did,  nor  will  set  my  heart  up  o*  th* 

ward. 
So  t  is  all  one  to  me,  bin  they  easy  or  hard. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &e. 

I  envy  not  them  that  have  thousands  of  pounds. 

That  sport  o'er  the  country  with   horses  and 

hounds;  [bounds. 

There  *8  nought  but  contentment  can  keep  within 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  fcc. 

I  ne'er  lose  my  time  o'er  a  pipe,  or  a  pot, 
Nor  cower  in  a  nook  like  a  sluggardly  sot. 
But  I  buy  what  is  wanting  with  what  I  have  got. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  he. 

And  if  I  have  more  than  1  want  for  to  spend, 
I  help  a  poor  neighbour  or  diligent  friend;  [lend. 
He  that  gives  to  the  poor,  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

I  grudge  not  that  gentlefolk*  dressen  so  fine ; 
At  their  gold  and  their  silver  1  never  repine, 
But  1  wish  all  their  guts  were  as  hearty  as  mine. 
Which  no-body  can  deny,  &<?. 

With  quarrels  o'  th'  country,  and  matters  of 
state, 
With  Tories  and  Whigs,  I  ne'er  puzzle  my  pate; 
There's  some  that  I  love,  and  there 's  none  that 
I  hate. 

Which  no- body  can  denj",  &c. 

What  tho*  my  condition  be  ever  so  coarse, 
I  strive  to  embrace  it  for  better  and  worse. 
And  my  heart,  1  thank  God,  \p  as  light  as  my 
purse. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 

In  short,  my  condition,  whatever  it  be, 
*T  is  Ood  that  appoints  it,  as  far  as  I  see, 
And.Pm  sure  I  can  never  do  better  than  he. 

Which  no-body  can  deny,  &c. 


THE  DISSECTION  OF  A  BEAXTS  HEAD, 

FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  HO.  3*75. 

Wb  found  by  our  glasses,  that  what,  at  first  sights 
Appear'd  to  be  brains  was  another  thing  quite; 
A  heap  of  strange  stuflf  fill'dth^^  !ioles  of  his  scull. 
Which,  perhaps,  serv*d  the  owner  as  well  to  the 

full. 
And  as  Homer  acquaints  us,  (who  certainly  knew) 
That  the  blood  of  the  gods  was  not  real,  and  true. 
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Only  something  that  w«i  rery  like  it;  jost  so. 
Only  something  like  brain  is  the  brain  of  a  bcasu. 

The  pineal  gland,  where  the  sonl's  residence  is, 
Sknelt  desperate  strong  of  perfumes,  and  essences, 
With  a  bright  homy  substance  eocompast  arqund, 
That  in  numberless  forms,  like  a  diamond,  was 

ground; 
In  so  much  that  the  soul,  if  there  was  any  there, 
Must  have  kept  pretty  constant  within  its  own 
sphere;  ftraces, 

Haring  bushiess  enough,  without  seeking  new 
To  employ  all  its  time  with  its  own  pretty  faces. 

In  the  hind  part  o>  th'  head  there  was  Brussels, 
«    and  Mechlin,  [ling; 

And  ribands,  and  fringes,  and  such  kind  of  tack- 
Billet-doux,  and  soft  rhymes  lin*d  the  whole  cere- 
bellum ;  [vellum. 
OpVa  songs  and  prickt  dances,  as  *t  were  upon 
A  brown  kind  of  lump,  that  we  ventured  to  squeeze, 
Disperstin  plain  Spanish,  and  made  us  all  sneeze. 
In  short,  many  more  of  the  like  kind  of 'fancies, 
Too  tedious  to  tell,  fiird  op  other  vacancies. 

On  the  sides  of  this  bead  were  in  several  purses. 
On  the  right,  sighs  and  vows;  on  the  left,  oaths 

and  curses: 
These  each  sent  a  dnct  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
From  whence  to  the  tip  they  went  jointly  along. 
One  particularpiace  was  observed  to  shine 
With  all  sorts  of  colours,  most  wonderful  fine ; 
But  when  we  came  nearer  to  view  it,  in  troth, 
Upon-examination  't  was  nothing  but  froth. 

A  pretty  large  vessel  did  plainly  appear  '  [ear; 
In  that  part  of  the  scull,  *twixt  the  tongue  and  the 
With  a  spongy  contrivance  distended  it  was,    * 
Which  the  French  virtuosos  call  galimatias; 
We  Englishmen  nonsense;  a  matter  indeed 
That  most  peoples  heads  are  sometimes  apt  to 

brfeed; 
Entirely  free  from  it,  not  one  head  in  twenity, 
But  a  beau's,  'tis  presumed,  always  has  it  in  plenty. 

Mighty  hard,  thipk,  and  tough  was  the  skin  of 
his  front. 
And,  what  is  more  strange,  not  a  blood  vessel  on*t; 
From  whence  we  concluded,  tlie  party  deceast 
Was  never  much  troubled  with  blushing  at  least: 
The  OS  cribrifbrme,  as  full  as  could  stutf,    [iinuff : 
Was  crammed,  and  io  somo.place!<  damag'd,  with 
For  beaus  with  tbiS  ballast  keep  stuffing  their  crib, 
To  preserve  their  light  heads  in  a  true  equilib. 

That  muscle,  we  found,  was  exceedingly  plain, 
That  helps  a  man's  nose  to  express  his  disdain, 
If  vou  chance  to  displease  him,  or  make  a  demand. 
Which  is  oft  the  b^u's  case,  that  he  don't  under- 
stand, [cle, 
The  reader  well  knows,  't  is  about  this  same  mus- 
That  the  old  Latin  poets  all  make  such  a  bustle. 
When  they  paint  a  man  giving  bis  noddle  a  toss, 
And  cocking  bis  nose,  like  a  rhinoceros. 

Looking  into  the  eye,  where  the  musculi  lay. 
Which  are  calPd  amatorii,  that  is  to  say. 
Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a  man  ogles. 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  hi?  goggles, 
We  found  'em  much  worn;  but  that  calPd  th' 
elevator,  [Nature, 

Wbich  lifts  the  eyes  up  towards  the  summit  of 


Seem'd  so  little  nsM,  that  the  bean,  I  dai«  say. 
Never  dazEled  fiis  eyes  much  widi  looking  that  way. 

The  outside  of  this  head,  for  ita««hape  and  iti 
figure. 
Was  like  other  heads,  neither  lesser  nor  iMgger; 
Its  owner,  as  we  were  infbrm'd,  when  alive. 
Had  past  for  a  man  of  abont  tfairty-Aveu 
He  eat,  awl  he  drank,  iiMt4ike  one  of  the  crowd; 
For  the  rest,  bedrest  finely,  langht  often,  talkt 

loud; 
Had  talento  m^s  way;  ibr  sometintfaat  a  ball 
The  bean  ahow*d  his  parts,  and  outcaper'd  'emsll. 

Some  ladies,  they  say,  took  the  bean  for  a  wit, 
But  in  his  head,  truly,  there  lay-«dence  a  bit: 
He  was  cut  off,  alas !  in  the  fiow*r  of  his  age. 
By  an  eminent  cit,  that  was  pnt  in  a  rage : 
The  beau  was,  it  seems,  complimenting  bis  wil^ 
When  his  extreme  civility  cost  him  his  life; 
For  his  eminence  took  up  an  old  paring  ahovd,^^ 
And  on  the  hmd  ground  left  my  goon'man  to  gro»A 

Having  finishVi  our  work,  we  began  to  replace 
The  br«in»  such  as  *t  was,  in  ite  own  proper  esse. 
In  a  fine  piece  of  scarlet  we  laid  it  in  state. 
And  resolv'd  to  prepare  so  extraordinary  a  pate; 
Which  wou'd  eas'ly  be  done,  our  anatomist  tboogbt. 
Having  found  many  tubes,  that  already  were  frausbt 
With  akind  of  a  substance,  betook  for  mercniial, 
Lodg*d  there,  he  suppos'd,  long  before  the  beauf 
burial. 

The  head  laid  aside,  he  then  toak  up  the  heart, 
Which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  very  great  ait; 
And  with  many  pi^iculars  truly  we  met. 
That  gave  us  great  insight  into  the  coquet: 
But  having,  kind  reader,  already  trensgrest 
Too  much  on  your  patience,  we  '11  let  the  beait 
rest :  [tion. 

Having  giv^n  yon  the  bean  for  to  dajr's  specula- 
We'll  reserve  the  coquet  for  another  oocasion. 


A  SONG. 

Why,  prithee  now,  what  does  it  signify 

For  to  bustle,  and  make  such  a 'rout? 
It  is  virtue  alone  that  can  dignify. 

Whether  clothed  in  ermin,  or  clouts 
Come,  come,  and  maintain  thy  discretion; 

I^t  it  act  a  more  generous  part; 
For  I  find,  by  thy  hmiest  confession, 

Tliat  the  world  has  too  much  of  tby  heart 

Beware,  that  its  fatal  ascendency 

Do  not  tempt  thee  to  moap  and  repine; 
With  an  humble,  and  hopeful  depemksicy 

Still  await  the  good  pleasure  divine. 
Success  in  a  higher  beatitude 

Is  the  end  of  what* s  under  the  pole; 
A  philosopher  takes  it  with  gratitude. 

And  believes  it  is  best  ou  the  wliole. 

The  world  is  a  scene,  thou  art  sensible. 

Upon  which,  if  we  do  but  our  best. 
On  a  wisdom,  that 's  incomprehensible. 

We  may  safely  rely  for  the  rest: 
Then  trust  to  its  kind  distribntion. 

And  however  things  happen  to  fall. 
Prithee,  pluck  up  a  good  resolution 

To  be  cheerful,  and  thankful  iu  all. 
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EXTEMPORE  VERSES. 

EXTEMPORE  VERSES. 

VPOK  A  TRIAL  OV  SKILL  BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
GftlAT  MASTEKt  OP  THE  MOBLE  SCIEBCE  OF 
MfSllCE,  If  ES8RI.  nGO  AND  SUTTOH. 


I4>B«  was  tfa«  gremt  Figg,  by  the  prise  Bghting 

swains. 
Sole  monarch  acknowledge  of  Marybooe  plains; 
To  the  towns,  far  and  near,  did  his  valour  extend, 
And  swam  down  the  river  from  Thame  to  Graven 

end; 
Where  |i%''d  Mr.  Satton,  pipe-maker  by  trade, 
yfho.  bearing  that  Figg  wa:»  thought  such  a  stout 

Made, 
Ke^olvV)  to  pot  in  for  a  share  of  his  fiune. 
And  so  sent  to  challenge  the  champion  of  Thame. 

With  alternate  advantage  two  trials  had  past, 
When  they  fought  out  the  rubbers  on  Wednesday 

lasL 
To  sfe  such  a  contest,  the  house  was  so  full. 
There  hardly  was  room  left  to  thrust  in  your  skull. 
With  a  prelude  of  cudgels  we  first  were  salut«ti. 
And  two  or  three  shoulders  most  handsiomely 

fluted; 
Till  wearied  at  last  with  inferior  disasters, 
AU  the  company  Cry*d,  "  Come,  the  masters,  the 

masters.** 

Whereupon  the  bokl  Satton  first  mounted  the 

^  _,    "t^;**  [gage; 

Made  his  hooours,  as  vsual,  and  yeam'd  to  en- 
Then  Figg,  with  a  visage  so  fierce  and  s^te, 
Came  and  enterM  the  list  with  his  fresh  shaven 

Their  arms  were  encircled  by  armigers  two, 
With  a  red  ribbon  Sutton's,  and  Figg's  with  a  blue. 
Thus  adoniM  the  two  heroes,  'twixt  shoulder  and 
Hbow,  [bilbo. 

Shook  hands,  and  went  to*t,  and  the  word  it  was 

Sore  SQch  a  concern,  in  the  eyes  of  spectators. 
Was  never  yet  seen  in  our  amphitheatres : 
Our  commoDS,  and  peers,  from  their  several  places. 
To  half  an  inch  distance  all  pointed  their  faces; 
White  the  rays  of  old  Phsebus,  that  shot  thro'  the 

sky-light.  [light; 

Seem*d  to  make  on  the  stage  a  new  kind  of  twi- 
And  the  godi,  without  doubt,  if  one  could  but 

have  seen  *em,  ['em. 

Were  peeping  there  thro'  to  do  justice  between 

Figg  struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  such  a 
vast  fury,  [you; 

That  he  broke  his  huge  weapon  in  twain,  I  assure 
And  if  his  brave  riVal  this  blow  had  not  warded. 
His  head  from  his  shoulders  had  quite  been  dis- 
carded; 
Figg  arm*d  him  again,  and  they  took  t'other  tilt. 
And  then  Sutton*s  blade  run  away  from  its  hilt 
The  weapons  were  frighted,  bnt  as  for  the  men* 
In  truth,  they  ne*er  minded,  but  at  it  again. 

Soch  a  force  in  their  blows,  you'd  have  thought 

it  a  wonder,  [asunder; 

Every  stroke  they  receivM  did  not  cleaire  them 

Yet  so  gfeat  was  their  courage,  so  equal  their  skill, 

That  they  iMth  9eem*d  as  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill : 

While  in  doubtful  attention  dame  Victory  stood. 

And  which  side  to  take  could  not  tell  for  her 

blood. 
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But  remain'd.  like  the  ass'twjxt  two  bottles  of  hay. 
Without  ever  moving  an  inch  either  way. 


Till  Jove,  to  the  gods,  signified  his  intention. 
In  a  speech  that  he  made  them,  too  tedious  to 

mention ; 
But  the  upshot  on  *t  was,  that,  at  that  very  bout» 
From  Q  wound  in  Figg*s  side  the  liot  blood  spouted 

out  ♦ 

Her  ladyship  then  seem'd  to  think  the  case  plain; 
But  Pigar  stepping  forth  with  a  sullen  disdain, 
$how*d  the  gash,  and  appeal'd  to  the  company 

round,  [wound } 

If  his  own  broken  sword  had  not  given  him  the 

That  bruises  and  wounds  a  man's  spirit  should 

touch. 
With  danf^er  so  little,  with  honour  so  much!— 
Well,  ihcy  both  took  a  dram,  and  retum'd  to  the 

batUe.  [rattle; 

And  with  n  fresh  fury  they  made  the  swords 
While  Sutton's  right  arm  was  observed  to  bleed. 
By  a  touch  from  his  rival ;  so  Jove  had  decreed; 
Just  enough  for  to  show  that  his  Uood  was  not 

icor,  [liquor. 

But  made  up,  like  Figg's,  of  the  common  red 

Again  they  both  rush'd  with  so  equal  a  fire  on. 
That  the  company  cry'd, — ^**  Hold,  enough  of  cold 

iron.  [dram'd  it. 

To  the  quarter-steff,  now  lads.**— So  first  having 
They  took  to  their  wood,  and  i*  faith  never  sham'd 

it :  [some. 

The  first  bout  they  had  was  so  ftiir.  and  so  hand- 
That  io  make  a  fair  bargain.  *t  was  worth  a  king's 

ransom ; 
And  Sutton  such  bangs  to  his  neighbour  imparted. 
Would  have  made  any  fibres  but  Figg's  to  have 

smarted. 

Then  after  that  boat  they  went  on  to  anoth«v 
But  the  matter  must  end  on  some  fashion  or  other; 
So  Jove  told  the  gods  he  had  made  a  decree. 
That  Figg  should  hit  Sutton  a  stroke  on  the  knee. 
Tho'  Sutton  disabled,  as  soon  as  he  hit  him. 
Would  still  have  fought  on,  but  Jove  would  not 
permit  him;  [to  yield, 

T  was  his  fiite,  not  his  foult,  that  constrain'd  him 
And  thus  the  great  Figg  became  lord  of  the  field. 

Now,  after  such  men,  who  can  bear  to  be  told 
Of  your  Roman  and  Greek  puny  heroes  of  old? 
To  compare  such  poor  dogs  as  Ale  ides  and  The* 
To  Sutton  and  Figg  would  be  very  facetioos,   [sens 
Were  Hector  himself,  with  Apollo  to  back  him. 
To  encounter  with  Sutton — ^zooks,  how  he  would 

thwack  him ! 
Or  Achilles,  tho*  old  mother  Thetis  had  dipt  him. 
With  Figg"— jdds  my  life,  how  he  would  have  un- 

ripl  him! 

To  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  for  want  of  t|iingt 
juster,  [pass  muster: 

We  compare  these  brave  boys,  but 't  will  never 
Did  those  mighty  fellows  e'er  fig  ht  hand  to  fist  once  } 
No,  I  thank  you;  they  kept  tt  a  laudable  distanocu 
What  is  Pompey  the  Great,  with  his  armour  be* 
girt,  [shirt? 

To  the  much  greater  Sutton,  who  fought  in  hia 
Or  is  Figg  to  be  par'd  with  a  cap-a-pee  Roman, 
Who  scorn*d  any  ficnce  but  a  joUy  abdomen? 
o 
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VER8BS  tPOKEN  AT  tH^r  BREAJUNO  UP  OP  THE 
FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  IN   MANCHESTER. 

THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWS. 

A  TALE. 

TaIb — that  will  faise  the  question,  I  suppose, 

What  can  the  meanrDg  be  of  three  black  crows? 

It  is  a  LundoD  btory,  you  must  know. 

And  happenM,  as  they  say,  some  time  ago* 

The  meaning  of  it  custom  \^ouid  suppress. 

Till  at  the  eud— but  cume,  nevertheless, 

Tho*  it  may  vary  from  the  use  of  old. 

To  tell  the  moral  'till  the  tale  be  told, 

We  Ml  pive  a  hint,  for  uncc,  how  to  apply 

The  meaning  first — and  hang  the  tale  thereby. — 

People,  full  oft,  are  put  into  a  pother. 
For  want  of  understanding  one  another: 
And  strange,  amusing  stories  creep  about, 
That  come  to  nothing,  if  you  trace  them  out j 
Lies  of  the  day,  or  month  perhaps,  or  year, 
That  serve  their  purpose,  and  then  disappear; 
From  vhich,  meanwhile,  disputes  of  evlry  size, 
That  is  to  say,  misunderstandings  rise; 
The  spriiigs  of  ill,  from  bick'ring,  up  to  battle, 
From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle  tattle. 
Such  as,  for  instance,  for  we  need  not  roam 
Far  off  to  find  them,  but  come  nearer  |iome; 
Sach,  as  belall  by  sudden  misdivining 
On  cuts,  on  coals,  on  boxes,  and  on  signing. 
Or  (may  good  sense  avert  snch  hasty  ills 
From  tf.is  foundation,  this  assembly)  mills': 
It  may,  at  least  it  shoukl,  correct  a  zeal 
That  hurts  the  public  or  the  private  weal, 
By^  eager  ghing  of  too  rash  assent. 
To  note,  how  meanings,  that  were  never  meant, 
Will  fly  about,  like  so  many  bfack  crows. 
Of  that  same  breed  of  which  the  story  goes. 

Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
**  Hark.ye,»  said  he,  "  >t  is  an  odd  stoiy  this 
About  the  crows!" — '*  I  don*t  know  whdt  it  is," 
Replit^  his  friend.— "No!  I  'm  surprised  at  tha.t; 
Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  common  chat: 
But  you  shall  hear;  an  odd  afiair  indeed! 
And,  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed: 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  shoH,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
"taking  a  puke,  h«s  thrown  up  three  black  crows." 

"  Impossible!".^**  Nay  but  it  *s  really  true; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands;  and  so  may  you — " 
**  From  whose,  1  pray  ?»*— So  having  nam'd  the  man. 
Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  comrade  rah. 
'*  Sir,  did  you  tell"-— relating  the  affaii^^ 
'*  Yes  sir  I  did;  and  if  it 's  woith  your  care. 
Ask  Mr.  Such  a-one,  he  told  it  me,        [three  ■  " 
But,   by  the  by,  *t  was  two  black   crows,  not 

Resolv'd  to  trace  so  wond'rous  an  event. 
Whip,  to  the  third;  the  virtuoso  went. 
**  Sir*' — and  so  forth — .     "  Why  yes ;  the  thing  is 

fact, 
Tho*  in  regard  to  number  not  exact; 

1  Alluding  to  some  local  matters  then  in  agi- 
tation at  Manchester,  particiilarly  an  application 
to  parliament  to'  destroy  the  custom  of  grinding 
wheat  at  the  school  miUs, 


It  was  not  two  black  crowa,  *t  was  obl^  Oiilf, 
The  truth  of  that  yon  may  depend  npon.    , 
The  gentleman  liimself  told  me  the  case — '* 
**  Where  may  I  find  him?"— "Why  in  snch  a 
place.** 
Away  goes  he,  and  having  foand  him  oot, 
**  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt — " 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr*d. 
And  beg'd  to  know,  if  true  what  he  had  heard; 
**  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow?" — ''Not 
*'  Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie !       [1 — ' 
Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  tno,  and 

one; 
And  here,  t  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  rtOne! 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all? — ** 
**  Crow«— crow— perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over." — **  Ajid,  pray  sir,  what  was  t?* 
*'  Why  1  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  Unt, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neig^ibour  so, 
Something  that  was — as  black,  sir,-  as  a  crow." 


VERSES 

8P0EEN    ON  THE  SAME  OCCASIOH  WITH  TB» 
PRECEDING. 

Tis  not  to  tell  what  various  mls<5hief  springs 
From  wrong  ideas  fix*d  to  woids,  or  things; 
When  men  of  hasty,  and  impatieut  thought, 
Will  not  examine  matters  as  they  ought; 
But  snatch  the  first  appearance,  nor  suspect. 
What  is  so  oft  the  case,  their  own  defect. 

Defect which,  if  occasion  offers,  makes 

The  most  absurd,  ridiculous  mistakes. 

To  say  no  worse— for  evils  to  recite      , 

Of  deeper  kind  is  not  our  task  to  nif^t; 

But  just  to  versify  a  case,  or  two. 

That  grave  divines  relate;  and,  when  they  do. 

Justly  remark  that,  in  effect,  the  prone 

To  hasty  judgment  make  the  case  their  own. 

When  Martin  Luther  first  grew  into  fame, 
His  followers  obtaiu*d  a  double  name; 
Some  call'd  them  Martinists,  and  some  agaia 
Expressed  ,hy  Lutherans  the  self  same  men  ^ 
Meaning  the  same,  you  see,  and  same  the  ground ; 
But  mark  the  force  of -difPrencc  in  the  sound: 
Two  zealous  proselytes  to  his  reform. 
Which  then  had  rais'd  an  universal  storm. 
Meeting,  by  chance,  npon  a  public  walk. 
Soon  maile  religion  subject  of  their  talk; 
lt*s  low  condition 'both  disposed  to  own. 
And  how  corrupt  the-church  of  Rome  was  grown; 
In  this  preliminary  pohit  indeed, 
Tho*  strangers  to  each  other,  they  agreed; 
But,  as  the  times  had  hred  some  other  chiefs^ 
AVho  undertook  to  cure  the  common  griefs,       ; 
They  were  obligM,  by  farther  hints,  to  find. 
If  in  their  choice,  they  both  were  of  a  mind: 
After  some  winding  of  their  words  abont. 
To  seek  this  secondary  t>roblem  oat, 
**  I  am,''  declared  the  bolder  of  the  two, 

A  Marti nist and  so,  I  hope,  are  you."— — < 

**  No:" said  the  other,  growing  somewhat  bc^ 

'*  But  PU  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not; 

1  am  a  Lutheran;  and  live,  or  die. 

Shall  not  be  any  thing  beside,  not  L"— 

"  If  not  a  Martinist," his  friend  reply'd, 

"  Truly— 1  care  not  what  you  are  beside*^— 
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Thus  firay  began;  which  critics  may  suppose, 
Bat  for  spectators,  would  have  coine  to  blows; 
And  80  they  parted,  matters  half  discuss'd, 
Alt  in  a  huff,  with  matual  disgust. 

The  prose  account  in  Dr.  More,  1  think. 
Relates  the  story  of  two  clowns  in  drink; 
The  vene  ba,s  cloth'd  It  in  a  different  strain; 
Bat,  either. way ,  the  srentle  biat  is  pfaiin. 

That nis  a  foolish  business  to  commence 

Dispute  on  Words  without  regard  to  sense. 
Such  was  the  case  of  these  two  partizans. 
There  is  another  of  a  single  man's 
Still  more  absurd,  if  possible,  than  this,        [yes," 
Kluit  I  go  on,  and  tell  it  you?   (Chorus)   "  Yes 

A  certain  artist,  I  forget  his  name» 
Had  got  for  making  spectacles  a  fame, 

Shhe^tonad as,  when  they  first  W6re  sold, 

Was  writ,  upon  his  glaring  sign,  m  gold ; 

And,  for  all  uses  to  be  had  from  glass, 

His  were  allowM,  by  readers,  to  surpass : 

There  came  a  man,  into  his  shop,  one  day, 

"  Are  you  the  gpeetnde contriver,  pray?" 

"  Yes.  sir,"  said  he,  «*  I  can,  in  that  afeir. 

Contrive  to  please  youj  if  you  want  a  pair.'*— 

"  Can  you?  pray  do  then.** — So,  at  first,  he  chose 

To  place  a  youngish  pair  upon  his  nose; 

And  book  producM,  to  see  how  they  would  fit, 

Ask'd  how  he  lik»d  »em "  Like  *cm? not  a 

"  Then  sir,  1  fancy,  if  you  please  to  try,  [bit" — 
The*  in  my  hand  will  better  suit  your  eye."— ^- 
"  No,  but  they  don*t."— ^*  Well,  come,  sir,  if  you 
Here  is  another  sort,  we'll  e'en  try  these;  [please, 
Still  somewhat  more  they  magnify  the  letter  $ 

Now  sir?"— 1^««  Why  now Pm  not  a  bit  the 

better." 

"  No!  Here  take  these  that  magnify  still  more; 
How  dd  they  fit?"—"  Like  all  the  rest  before.**— 

In  short,  they  tried  a  whole  assortment  thro*. 
Bat  all  in  vain,  for  none  of  *em  would  do : 
The  operator,  much  8nrpris*d  to  find 
So  odd  a  case,  thought,  sure  the  man  is  blind ; 
"  What  sort  of  eyes  can  you  have  got?**  said  he. 
"  Why,  vei^  good  ones,  friend,  as  you  may  see.** 
"  Yes,  I  perceive  the  clearness  of  the  ball.--      , 
Pray,  let  me  ask  you— can  you  read  at  all  ?** 
".  No,  you  great  blockhead  !  if  I  could,  what  need 
Of  paying  you  for  any  helps  to  read?*' 
And  so  he  left  the  maker  in  a  heat, 
Besolv'd  to  post  him  for  an  arrant  cheats 


THE  APE  AND  THE  FOX, 

A  FABLE.     SPOKBN  OR  THE  SAME  OCCASIOV. 

Old  ^op  so  famous  was  certainly  right 
In  the  way  that  iie  took  to  instruct  and  delight, 
%  giving  to  creatnres,  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds, 
Naj  to  things,  tho*  inanimate,  language  and  words. 
He  engBg*d,  by  bis  fables,  th'  attention  of  youth. 
And  forc*d  even  fiction  to  tell  them  the  truth. 

Not  so  quickly  forgot,  as  the  mind  is  more  able 
Tft  retain  a  true  hint  in  the  shape  of  a  fable; 
AndailuKions  to  nature  insensibly  raise 
The  tefiectioa  suggested  by  fabular  phrase. 
That  affwds  less  exception  for  cavil  to  find. 
While  the  moral  more  gently  slides  into  the  mind. 
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Thus  to  hint  that  a  kingdom  will  flourish  th^ 
r^  ™<*»^  [post; 

Where  the  men  in  high  station  are  fit  for  theii' 
And  disgraces  attend,  both  on  person  and  station. 
If  regard  be  not  had  to  due  qualification; 
He  invented,  they  tell  us,  this  fable  of  old, 
Which  the  place  I  am  iu  now  requires  to  be  told." 

The  beasts,  on  a  time,  when  the  lion  was  dead. 
Met  together  Id  council  to  choose  them  a  head; 
And,  to  give  to  their  new  constitution  a,  shape 
Most  li&e  to  the  humin,  they  fix*d  on  the  Ape; 
They  crown*dj  and  proclaimed  him  by  parliament 
And  never  was  monkey  so  like  to  a  man.     [plan,  " 

The  Fox,  being  feim*d  f<jr  his  cunning  and  wit. 
Was  proposed  to  their  choice,  but  they  did  not 

think  fit  . 

To  eleot  such  a  sharper,  lest,  watching  his  hour, 
He  should  cunningly  creep  into  absolute  poWr; 
No  fear  of  king  Ape,  or  of  being  so  rid; 
He  would  mind  his  diversion,  and  do  as  they  did. 

.    Sly  Reynard,  on  this,  was  resolv'd  to  expose 
Poor  Pug,  whom  the  senate  so  formally  chose; 
And  having  observ'd,  in  his  rambles,  a  gin. 
Where  a  delicate  morsel  was  nicely  hung  in. 
He  let  thb  king  know  what  a  prize  he  had  found. 
And  the  waste,  where  it  lay,  was  his  majesty's' 
ground. 

'*  Show  me  whejre,'*  s^id  the  Ape  f  so  the  treasure  - 
Was  shown,  [own ; ' 

Which  he  seiz'd  with  paw  royal,  to  make  it  his 
But  the  gin,  at  same  time,  was  dispos»d  to  resist. 
And  clapping,  together  caught  Pug  by  the  wrist ; 
Who  pe9Jeiv*d,  by  his  fingers  laid  fast  in   the 
stocks,  [Fox. 

What  a  trick  had  been  play*d  by  his  subject  the 

"  Thou  traitor!"  said  he—"  but  rU  make  thee 

anon. 
An  example  of  vengeance" — and  so  he  went  on. 
With  a  rage  most  monarchical.— Reynaid,  whd' 

ey'd  [ply'd, 

The  success  of  his  scheme,  gave  a  sigh;  and  re- 
"  Well!  adieu  royal  sir!  'twasa  croel  mishap. 
That   your  majesty's  grace  did  not  understand 

trapr* 


DULCES  ANTE  OMNIA  MUSJE. 

BPOKinV  ON  THE  9X9iB  OCCASION. 

Of  all  companions,  that  a  man  can  choose, 
Methinks,  the  sweetest  is  an  honest  Muse;   ■ 
Ready,  the  subject  proper,  and  the  time. 
To  cheer  occasion  with  harmonic  rhyme; 
Of  all  the  Muses  (for  they  tell  of  nine) 
Melpomene,  sweet  flowing  Mel.  be  mine.' 

Her's  the  judicious,  and  the  friendly  part^  ^ 
To  clear  the  head,  to  animate  the  heart; 
Their  kindred  forces  tempering  to  unite. 
Grave  to  instruct,  and  witty  to  delight  j 
With  judgment  cool,  with  passions  rightly  warm, 
Sho  gives  the  strength  to  numbers,  and  the  chainfr 

Her  lines,  whatever  the  occasion  be. 
Flow  without  forcing,  natural  and  free: 
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No  8tiff*iiing  of 'em  with  poetic  starch, 
Whether  her  bard  is  to  be  grave^  or  arch : 
Of  dtfTrent  topics,  which  the  times  produce, 
She  prompts  the  fittest  for  the  present  use. 

She  decks,  when  call'd,  wh<ni  honoured  to  attend 
Qn  sacred  Piety/>*her  best  lovM  friends- 
Perks  with  a  grace,  and  arms  with  a  defence. 
Religion,  virtue,  morale,  and  good  sense; 
Whatever  tends  to  better  human  mind. 
Sets  Mel.  at  work,  a  friend  to  alt  mankind. 

A  lue,  but  void  of  any  rancour,  foe 
To  all  the  noii>y  bushings  here  below; 
To  all  contention,  clamour,  and  debate. 
That  plagues  a  constitution,  church,  or  state ; 
That  plagues  a  man's  ownself,  or  makes  him  will 
His  other  self,  his  neighbour,  any  ill. 

Life,  as  Mel.  thinks,  a  short,  uncertain  lease, 
Demands  the  fruits  of  friendship  and  of  peace; 
Arms  and  the  num  her  sister  Clio  sings. 
To  her 'she  leaves  your  heroes  and  your  kings ; 
To  sound  the  present,  or  to  act  the  past. 
And  tread  the  stage  in  buskin,  and  bombast. 

With  nymphs  and  swains  Ibnd  Md.  would  strow 
theliekis,  [shields; 

With  flocks  and  herds,   instead  of  spears  and 
Recall  the  scenes  that  blest  a  golden  age, 
£*er  mutual  love  gave  way  to  martial  rage ; 
And  bards,  high  soaring  above  simpler  phrase. 
To  genuine  light  preforr'd  the  glaring  blaze. 

She  scorns  alike,  ignobly  to  rehearse 
The  spiteful  satire,  or  the  venal  verse  j 
Free  in  her  praise,  and  in  her  censure  too. 
Bat  merit,  but  amendment  is  her  view; 
A  rising  worth  still  higher  to  exalt. 
Or  save  a  culprit  from  a  future  fault. 

No  sour,  pedantical,  abusive  mge, 
No  vicioos  rant  defiles  her  freest  page; 
No  viie  indecent  sally,  or  prophaoe. 
To  pleasure  fools,  or  give  the  wise  a  pain; 
Her  mirth  is  aim*d  to  mend  us,  if  we  heed. 
And  what  the  chastest  of  her  s6x  may  read. 

She  looks  on  various  empires,  various  men, 
As  all  one  tribe,  when  she  directs  th^  pen ; 
She  loves  the  Briton,  and  she  loves  the  Gaul, 
Swede,  Russ,  or  TVirk,  she  wishes  well  to  all : 
They  all  are  men,  all  sons  of  the  same  sire. 
And  most  be  all  belov*d,  if  Mel.  inspire. 

It  would  rejoice  her  votaries  to  see 
All  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  a^rree; 
'*  But  the  new  world,  new  England's  dire  alarms! 
Should  not  Melpomene  now  sing  to  arms?''— 
No,  she  must  ever  wish  all  war  to  cease. 
While  fblks  are  fighting,  she  must  hold  her  peace. 

Content  to  hope  that,  what  events  are  doe 
Will  Mess  new  England,  and  old  England  too; 
Friend  to  (air  traders,  and  ftee  navigation. 
And  friend  to  Spain,  but  fbe  to  depredation : 
And  friend  to  France,  but  let  heroic  Clio 
Demolish  French  encroachments  at  Ohio. 

Safe  from  all  Imeign  and  domestic  foes 
Be  all  your  liberties  in  Terse  or  proee : 
Be  safe  abroad  your  colonies,  your  trade, 
ftumpunkhtotUt,  and  from  gatnnmb  .* 


At  home,  your  lives,  your  acres,  and  your  h$p\ 
And  plots  against  ye  vanish  all  to  rsgs. 

But  much  of  safety,  let  concluding  line 
Observe,  depends  upon  yoorsdvca  ■ -"in  fine. 
Home  or  abroad,  the  world  is  but  a  school. 
Where  all  things  roll  to  tench  one  central  rale, 
That  is,  if  you  would  prosper,  and  do  well, 
Love  one  another,  and  remember  Mel. 


THE  COUNTRY  FELLOWS  AND  THE  ASS. 

A  FABLB.     8FOKEII  ON  THE  SABCB  OCCUI09. 

A  COUNTRY  fellow  and  bis  son,  they  tell 
In  modem  fables,  had  an  ass  to  sell: 
For  this  intent  t(iey  turn*d  it  out  to  play. 
And  fed  so  well,  that  by  the  destin'd  day. 
They  brought  the  creature  into  sleek  repair. 
And  drove  it  gently  to  a  ueighbVin^  fiiir. 

As  they  were  jogging  on,  a  rural  class       [ais! 
Was  heai^  to  say:  <*  Look!  look  there,  at  that 
And  tho^  two  bhtckbeadf  trudging  on  each  si4^ 
That  have  not,  eitlier  of 'em,  sense  to  ride; 
Asscft  all  three!** — And  thus  the  country  fulka 
On  man  and  boy  began  to  cut  their  jokes. 

Th'  old  fellow  minded  nothing  that  they  said, 
But  ev*ry  word  stuck  in  the  young  one's  bead; 
And  thus  began  their  comment  there  upon: 
"  Ne»er  heed  'em,  lad."— «  Nay,  Either,  do  get  od.* 
"  Not  I  indeed.*'— «  Why  then  kst  me,  I  pray." 
«*  Well  do;  and  see  what  prating  tongues  will  say." 

The  boy  was  mounted;  and  they  had  notgul 
Much  farther  on,  before  another  knot,  | 

Just  as  the  ass  was  pacing  by,  pad  pad. 
Cried,  «  O!  that  lazy  looby  of  a  lad! 
How  unconcernedly  the  gaping  brute 
Lets  the  poor  aged  fellow  walk  a  foot." 

Down  came  the  son,  on  hearing  this  account, 
Aiidbcgg'dandpray*d,and  made  his  father  muoot: 
Till  n  tbisd  patty,  on  a  fartlier  strHch, 
*<See!  see!"  exclaim'd,  "  that  old  bardhesitd 

wretch!  . 
How  like  a  justice  there  he  sits,  or  squire; 
While  the  poor  lad  keeps  wadiug  thro'  the  mire." 

«*  Stop,"  cried  the  lad,  still  deeper  vefd  in  mind, 
"  Stop  father;  stop;  let  me  get  on  behind." 
Thus  done,  they  thought  they  certainly  sbosM 

please. 
Escape  reproaches,  and  be  both  at  ease; 
For  having  tried  each  practicable  way, 
What  could  be  left  for  jokers  now  to  say  ? 

Still  disappointed,  by  succeeding  tone, 
«  llark  ye,  you  fellows!  H  that  ass  your  ova? 
Get  qff,  for  shame !  Or  one  of  you  at  leai^ 
You  both  deserve  to  cariy  the  poor  beast ; 
Ready  to  drop  down  dead  upon  the  road. 
With  such  an  huge,  unconscionable  load.** 

On  this,  they  both  dismounted;  and  some  my, 
Contriv'd  to  carry,  lik:'  a  truss  of  hay. 
The  ass  between  *em ;  prints,  they  add,  are  seen 
With  man  and  lad,  and  slinging  ass  between: 
Others  omit  that  frincy  in  the  print. 
As  overstraining  an  ingeniotti  hint, . 
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Tlie  eopy  ilmt  we  follow ;  nys,  The  idmi 
Rnbb'd  down  tbo  ass,  and  took  to  his  first  plan  • 
WaJk'd  to  the  fair,  and  sold  him,  got  bis  price. 
And  f»re  his  son  this  pertinent  advice: 
"  Let  Ulkers  talk;  stick  thou  to  what  is  best; 
To  think  of  pleasing  all— is  all  a  jest." 
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SPOKKK  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

!n  nOTa  fert  animus  motatas  dicere  fonnas 
Corpora. 

Pythagoras,  an  ancient  8age,opinM 
That  form  and  shape  were  indexes  of  mind ; 
And  minds  of  men,  when  they  departed  hence, 
^oakl  all  be  form'd  according  to  this  sense : 
Some  animal,  or  human  shape  a^in, 
WouM  show  the  minds  of  all  the  former  men. 

Let  us  adopt  this  transmigration  plan. 
And  mark  how  animal  exhibits  man: 
Tvrsnts,  for  instance,  (to  begin  with  those 
WN)  make  the  greatest  noise,  the  greatest  woes:) 
Of  their  dominion  lious  are  the  key. 
That  reign  in  deserts  now,  and  bunt  their  prey; 
Sometimes  dethron'd,  and  brought  upon  a  stage, 
Or  coop'd,  like  Bajazet,  w'thin  a  cage; 
For  sixpence,  safe  from  all  t3rrannic  harms. 
One  may  see  kings,  perhaps,  at  the  King*s-arma. 
See  savage  mooarchs,  who  had  &hown  before 
The  tusky  temper  of  the  wildest  JMwr, 
Vested  in  proper  shape,  when  they  are  dead, 
Reriv'd  and  caught,  and  shown  at  the  Boai''s-head. 

In  some  tam'd  elephants  our  eyes  may  scan 
The  once  great,  rich,  o'ergfX»wn,  half-reas'ningman : 
My  lord  had  sense  to  wind  into  his  maw 
AU  within  reach,  that  lay  within  the  law; 
What  would  have  fed  a  thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  611  his  own,  by  hugeous  length  of  trunk. 
He  grew  to  monstroas  grandeur,  liv*d  a  show ; 
And  stones  high  raised  told  where  he  was  laid  low: 
By  transmigpration  it  appears  at  least. 
That  such  ireat  man  is  really  a  great  beast 

From  animals,  that  once  were  men,  to  pass 
To  men,  of  now  almost  ambiruous  class: 
l^layers,  and  Harlequins,  and  pantomimes. 
Who  sell  their  shapes,  to  mimic  men  and  times; 
With  all  the  servile,  second-handed  tribe 
Of  imitators,  endless  to  describe. 
In  their  own  figures  when  they  come  to  range. 
With  small  transition  into  monkeys  change: 
For  now  men-monkeys  have  not  in  their  view 
What  should  be  done  by  men,  but  what  they  do. 

Of  tempers,  by  inferior  forms  expressM, 
And  seen  for  nothing,  something  may  be  guessed. 
When  the  sly  fox  ensnares  the  silly  geese, 
Who  does  not  see  that  mind  is  of  a  piece 
With  foimer  lawyers,  who  devoured  by  hf 
The  sillier  clients  drawn  into  the  bar? 

•*  Why  not  physicians?'*  Hear  the  lawyer  say; 
**  Are  not  they  too  as  wily  in  their  way?** 
"  Why  yes,  dear  barrister;  but  then  they  own 
The  shapes  in  which  their  cunning  arts  are  shown : 
Snpents  confess,  around  the  rod  entwin*d. 
Wily  or  wise  the  Esculapian  kind.*' 

**  Why  not  divines?"    The  doctor  may  object; 
"They  hare  devourers  too  in  every  sect;" 
"  True :  but  if  one  devour,  there  is  for  him 
A  tnnsDiicrttiOD  more  upon  the  grim; 


In  human  shape  when  he  has  spent  his  years» 
Stript  of  sheep*s  clothing,  real  wolf  appears.'* 

Plain  in  four  footed  animals,  let*s  try 
Instance,  that  first  occurs,  in  such  as  fly: 
The  parrot  shows,  by  its  unmeaning  prate. 
Full  many  a  talker's  metamorpbos'd  fete. 
Whose  tongue  outstrips  the  clapper  of  a  mill* 
And  still  keeps  saying  the  same  nothing  still: 
As  full  the  city,  and  as  full  the  court. 
As  Indians  woods,  with  creatures  of  this  sort. 
If  rightly  the  gay  feather'd  bird  foretels 
The  future  shape  of  eloquenter  belles. 
Or  beaux,  transmigrated,  the  human  dolls 
Wilt  talk,  and  shine  caress'd  in  pretty  Polls. 

Belles,  you  may  see,  pursue  a  butterfly 
With  painted  wings  that  flutter  in  the  sky; 
And  sparkling  to  the  sohir  rays,  unfold 
Red  mix'd  with  purple,  green  with  shining  gold; 
Nor  wonder  at  the  fund  pursuit,  for  know 
That  this  same  butterfly  was  once  a  beau; 
And,  dress'd  according  to  the  newest  whimt 
Ran  after  them,  as  they  run  after  him. 

Footed  or  flying,  all  decypher  men : 
Enough  to  add  one  other  instance  then. 
One  from  a  courtier,  a  creeping  thing ; 
He  takes  new  colours  as  there  comes  new  king| 
Live«  upon  airy  promises,  and  dies; 
His  transmigration  can  be  no  surprise; 
Cameleoii-shape  by  that  he  comes  to  share^ 
Still  changes  colours,  and  still  feeds  on  air. 

By  his  ingenious  fiction,  in  the  end. 
What  could  the  wise  Pythagoras  intend? 
Too  wise  a  man  not  to  intend  a  clue 
To  change,  hereafter,  literally  true. 
The.solar  system  of  our  boasted  age 
Was  known  of  old  to  this  enlighten'd  sage! 
So  might  his  thoughts  on  man's  immortal  sou^ 
Howe'er  express'd,  be  right  upon  the  whole: 
He  meant,  one  need  not  scruple  to  affirm. 
This  real  truth,  by  transmigration  term. 

Our  tempers  here  must  point  to  the  degree 
In  which  hereafter  we  design  to  be.    ' 
From  vice  in  minds,  undoubtedly  will  grow 
More  ugly  shapes  than  any  here  below; 
But  sacred  virtue,  piety,, and  love. 
What  beauteous  forms  will  they  produce  above  I 


mE  POND. 

At  qui  tantulo  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  isneque  limo 
Turbatam  ^aurit  aquam,  neque  vitam  amittit  ia 
undis.  Hor« 

Once  on  a  time,  a  certain  man  was  found 
That  ha<l  a  pond  of  water  in  his  ground  : 
A  fine  large  pond  of  water  fresh  and  Clear, 
Enough  to  serve  his  turn  for  many  a  year. 
Yet  so  it  was— a  strange  unhappy  dresd 
Of  wanting  water  seiz*d  the  fellow's  head: 
When  he  was  dry,  he  was  afraid  to  drink 
Too  much  at  once,  for  fear  his  pond  should  sinlb 
Perpetually  tormented  with  this  thought. 
He  never  ventur*d  on  a  hearty  draught; 
Still  dry,  still  fearing  to  exhaust  his  store, 
AVhen  half  refresh*d,  he  frugally  gave  o*er; 
Reviving  of  himself  reviv'd  his  fright, 
«  Better,"  quoth  be,  <«  to  be  half  cbok'd 
quite.*^ 
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Upon  his  popd  continually  intent, 
In  cafes  and  pains  bis  anxious  life  he  spent; 
Consuming  all  bis  time  and  strength  away, 
To  make  the  pond  rise  higher  every  day: 
He  work*d  and  &lav»d,  and— oh!  how  slow  it  fills! 
Pour'd  in  by  pail-fulls,  and  took  out — by  gills. 

In  «  wet  season — hc  would  skip  about, 
Placing  his  buckets  under  ev'ry  spout; 
From  &Iling  show'rs  collecting  fresh  supply. 
And  grudging  ev'ry  cloud— that  passed  by; 
Cursing  the  dryness  of  the  times  each  hour, 
Altho'  it  rain*d  as  fast  as  it  could  pour. 
Then  he  would  wade  thro*  ev'ry  dirty  spot, 
Where  any  little  moisture  could  be  got; 
And  when  he  had  done  draining  of  a  bog. 
Still  kept  himself  as  dirty  as  a  hog: 
And  cry'd,  whene'er  folks  blam'd  him,  "  What 

^'ye  mean  ? 
It  costs— a  world  of  water  to  be  clean !" 

If  some  poor  neighbour  cravM  to  slake  his  thirst, 
*'  What!— ^rob  my  pond!  I'll  see  the  rogue  hangM 
A  burning  shame,  these  vermin  of  the  poor  [first: 
Should  creep  unpunish'd  thus  about  my  door! 
As  if  I  bad  -not  frogs  an6  toads  enoo. 
That  suck  my  pond  whatever  I  can  do." 

The  Sun  still  found  him,  as  he  rose  or  set. 
Always  of  quest  in  matters — ^that  were  wet: 
Betimes  he  rose  to  sweep  the  morning  dew. 
And  rested  late  to  catch  the  ev'ning  too. 
With  soughs  and  tooughs  he  labour^  to  enrich 
The  rising  pond  from  evVy  neighbVing  ditch; 
With  soughs,  and  troughs,  and  pipes,  and  Cuts, 

and  sluices. 
From  growing  plants  he  4rainVl  the  very  juipes; 
Made  ev'ry  stick  of  wood  upon  the  hedges 
Of  good  behavio^r  to  deposit  pledges; 
By  some  conveyance  or  another,  still 
DcvisM  recruits  from  each  declining  hill: 
He  left,  in  short,  for  this  beloved  plunder 
No  stone  untum'd— that  could  have  water  under. 
•   Sometimes — ^when  forc*d  to  quit  his  awkward 

toil, 
And-— ^ore  against  his  will — ^to  rest  awhile; 
Then  straight  he  took  his  book,  and  down  he  sat 
To  c^ilculate  th*  expenses  he  was  at; 
How  mucli  he  suffered,  at  a  moderate  guess, 
From  all  those  ways  by  which  the  pond  grew  less; 
For  as  to  those  by  which  it  still  grew  bigger. 
For  them  he  reckoned— not  a  single  figure : 
He  knew  a  wise  ol^l  saying,  which  maintained 
That 't  was  bad  luck  to  count  what  one  had  gained. 
'  **  First,  fof  myself— my  daily  charges  here 
Cost  a  prodigious  quantity  a  year: 
Altho',  thank  Heaven,  I  never  boil  my  meat. 
Nor  am  I  such  a  sinner  as  to  sweat: 
But  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  indeed 
We  spend  ten  times  the  water  that  we  need ; 
People  are  grown  with  washing,  cleansing,  rinc- 

ing. 
So  finical  and  nice,  past  all  convincing; 
So  many  proud  fantastic  modes  in  short 
Are  introducVl,  that  ray  poor  pond  pays  for*t. 

**  Not  but  I  could  be  .well  enough  content 
With  what,  upon  my  own  account,  is  jjpeiU; 
But  those  large  articles,  from  whence  1  v^'ap 
tfo  kind  of  profit,  strike  me  on  a  heap:   - 
What  a  vast  deal  each  moment,  at  a  sup. 
This  ever  thirsty  Earth  itself  drinks  up !  • 
Such  holeis!  and  gaps!-   Alas!  my  pond  piyvides 
Scarce  for  its  pwn  unconscioi^ablc  sidos :"    "  '• 


Nay,  how  can  one  imagine  it  shoc^U  tbriif«» 

So  many  creatures  as  it  keeps  alive  I 

That  creep  from  ev^ry  nook  and  comer,  marry! 

Filching  as  much  as  ever  they  can  carry: 

Then  all  the  birds  that  fly  along  the  air 

Light  at  my  pond,  and  come  in  for  a  share: 

Item,  at  ev'ry  puff  of  wind  that  blows. 

Away  at  once — the  surface  of  it  gOes: 

The  rest,  in  exhalations  to  the  Sun— 

One  months  fair  weatheiw^od  1  am  undone.'* 

This  life  he  led  for  many  a  yt*ar  together; 
Grew  old  and  grey  in  watching  of  his  weather; 
Meagre  as  Death  itself,  till  this  same  Death 
Stopt,  as  the  saying  is,  his  vital  breath; 
For  as  tb'  old  fool  was  carrying  to  his  field 
A  heavier  burthen  than  he  well  could  wield. 
He  missVl  his  footing,  or  some  bow  he  fomblHl 
In  tumbling  of  it  in— but  in  be  tumbled: 
Mighty  desirous  to  get  put  again. 
He  screamM  and  scrambl'd,  but  'twasall  in  vain: 
The  place  was  g^own  so  very  deep  and  wide. 
Nor  bottom  of  it  could  be  feel,  nor  side. 
And  so— i*  the  middle  of  his  pond-^e  dy*d. 

What  think  ye  now  from  this  imperfect  sketcb, 
My  friends,  of  such  a  miserable  wretch?— 
"  Why,  'tis  a  wretch,  wc  think,  of. your  own  msk- 
No  fool  can  be  suppoa^d  in  such  a  taking:     [ine; 
Your  own  warm   fency'WNay,   but   warm  or 

cool, 
The  world  abounds  with  many  such  a  fopl: 
The  choicest  ills,  the  greatest  torments,  sore 
Are  those,  which  numbers  labour  to  eudur?.— 
"  What!  for  a  pond?"— Why,  call  it  an  tOaU: 
You  change  the  name,  but  realize  U^e  &te. 


THE  NIMMEJtSL 

Two  £oot  cpwipanions  once  in  deep  discourse^ 
«*  Tom,*?  says  the  one—"  let's  go  and  steal  a  horse.'* 
"  Steal."'  says  the  other,  in  a  huge  surprise, 
"  He  that  says  I'm  a  thief— I  say  he  lies.'* 
"  Well,  well,"  replies  his  friend, — ^uosuch  afiroot, 
I  did  but  ask  ye — if  you  won't— you  won't" 
So  they  jogg'd  on--tillj^  in  another  stmin. 
The  querist  mov'd  to  honeslTom  again; 
'*  Suppose,"  says  he^-for  supposition  sake,— 
'T  is  but  a  supposition  that  I  raake,^- 
Supposc — that  we  should /fc4 a  burse,  I  say?" 
"  Filch!  filch!*'  quoth  Tom,— demumng  by  the 

way; 
"  That's  not  so  bad  as  downright  iheft-^-l  own— 
BuU-yet—methink^— 'twere  better  let  alone: 
It  soundeth  something  pitiful  and  low; 
Shall  we  go  filch  a  horse,  you  say— why  no— 
I'll  filch  no  filching;— «nd  I'll  tell  no  lie: 
Honesty'^  the  best  policy— say  L" 

Struck  with  such  vast  integrity  quite  dumb 
His  comrade  paus'd— «t  last,  says  be,—"  Come, 
Thou  art  an  honest  fellow— 1  agree —  [come; 

Honest  and  poor; — alas !  that  should  not  be: 
And  dry  into  the  bargain — and  no  Aiak! 
Shall  we  go  mm  a  horse,  Tom, — ^what  dost'  think?" 

How  clear  things  are  when  liquor's  in  the  case? 
Tom  answers  quick,  with  casuistic  grace, 
"  A'wi  ?  yes,  yes,  yes,  let's  mm  with  all  my  h«it, 
I  see  no  harm  in  nimmutef  for  my  part; 
Hard  is  the  case,  now  I  look  sharp  into*t. 
That  Ao««^  "should  tru4ge  i*th'  dirt  a  foot; 
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80  aumy  empty  horses  roand  about, 
Tbatiionesty  should  we&r  its  bottoms  out; 
Besides — shall  honesty  be  chok'd  with  thirst? 
Were  it  my  lord  mayor's  horse — Vd  mm  it  first. 
Aud-^by  the  by — my  lad — no  scrubby  tit-— 
There  is  the  best  that  ever  wore  a  bit,       [friend, 
Not  fiftr  from  hence*^— "  I  take  yc,'»  quoth  his 
•*  Is  not  yon  stable,  Tom,  our  journey's  end." 

Good  wits  will  jump---both  meant  the  very 
steed; 
The  top  o'th>  country,  both  for  shape  and  speed: 
So  to»t  they  went — ^and,  with  an  halter  round 
His  ieather'd  neck,  they  nimnCdhIm  off  the  ground. 

And  now,  good  people,  we  should  next  relate 
Of  these  adventurers  the  luckless  fiite: 
Poor  Tom ! — but  here  the  sequel  is  to  seek, 
Kot  being  yet  translated  from  the  Qreek: 
Some  say,  that  Tom  would  honestly  have  peach*d. 
But  by  his  blabbing  friend  was  over-reacfi'd; 
Others  insist  tipon't  that  both  the  elves 
Were,  in  like  manner,  haUer-mmm^d  themselves. 

It  matters  not — ^the  moral  is  the  thing, 
Fur  which  our  purpose,  neighbours,  was  to  sing. 
If  it  should  hit  some  few  amongst  the  throng, 
I^t  *em  not  lay  the  fault  upon  tlie  song 
Fair  warning  all:  he  that'has  got  a  cap. 
Now  put  it  on— or  else  beware  a  rap: 
'TIS  but  a  short  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
Has  a  long  reach  with  it — videlicet, 
Twixt  right  and  wrong  how  many  gentle  trimmers 
Will  neither  steal  nor  filch,  but  will  be  plaguy 
Nimmers  f 
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CARELESS  CONTENT, 

I  AM  content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me; 

When  fuss  and  fret  was  ail  my  fare, 
It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see: 

So  when  away  my  caring  went, 

I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought,^ 
I  strive  to  make  my  matters  meet; 

To  s^k  what  ancient  sages  souj^ht, 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet: 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part. 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humburM  hearts, 
I  choose  to  chat  where  e*er  I  come, 

Whatever  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 
But  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 

I  bold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  troth. 

And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broths 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain; 

For  Fortune's  favour  or  her  frown; 
For  lack  or  glut,  f>r  loss  or  fain, 

I  never  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down : 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  8wim» 
Or  tack  about  with  equal  trim. 

I  !niit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed. 
Nor  trace  the  turn  of  ev'ry  tide; 

If  simple  sense  will  not  suc.eed 
I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide: 

For  shining:-  wealth,  or  scaring  woe,^ 

I  fortse  DO  friend,  I  fear  no  foe. 


Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs. 

Of  they're  i*th*  wrong,  and  we're  i'th*  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs. 

And  wishing  well  to  every  wight, 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all^ut  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint: 

With  none  disposM  to  disagree, 

But  like  them  best  who  best  U^e  me. 

Not  that  I, rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behave; 

But  &me  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool^ 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave: 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank, 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank.* 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  Llinkj; 
Tho'  if  a  bus'ness  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think: 
My  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand. 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise. 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath. 
The  point  impartially  I  poise. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath ; 
For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  brains. 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains? 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  pow'r,  or  pelf. 
Came  1  to  crouch,  as  1  conceive:    ^ 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  design'd 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  sirs. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breast; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs. 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  ses^ 

Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  1  do  not  care. 


ON  PATIENCE. 

WI^TTBir  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  FRIEND. 
PART  I. 
*'  A  v^RSE  on  patience  ? "  Yes ;— butthen  prepare 
Your  mind,  friend  T — c— t,  with  a  reading  share; 
Or  else  't  will  give  you  rather  less  than  more. 
To  hear  it  mention 'd,^ than  you  had  bffore:  . 
If  mine  to  write,,  remember,  't  is  your  task 
To  bear  the  lines,  which  you  are  pleas'd  to  ask.' 

Patience  the  theme  ?— a  blessed,  inmate  this ! 
The  nursing  parent  of  our  bo55om  blisi»: 
Abroad  for  bliss  she  bids  us  nut  to  rc^m. 
But  cultivate  its  real  fund  at  home: 
A  noble  treasure — Vfheii  the  patient  soul 
Sits  in  the  centre,  and  surveys  th(»  whole. 

The  bustling  world,  to  fetch'  her  out  from  thence, 
Will  urge  the  varioius,  plausiUte  jiretcnce; 
Will  praise  perfections  of  a  grander  name, 
Sound  greskt  exploits,  and^call  her  out  to  hme; 
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Amuse  and  flutter,  till  the  Boal»  too  prone 
To  self-activity,  deserts  her  throne. 

Be  on  your  guard>^he  bus*ne88  of  a  man 
ls,'to  be  sure,  to  do  what  good  he  can;     . 
But  first  at  home;  let  patience  rule  within 
Where  charity,,  yotf  know,  must  firstbegin: 
Kot  monied  love,  as  fondly  understood, 
But  calm,  sedate  propensity  to  good ; 

The  gewsine  product  of  the  virtue,  friend. 
Which  you  oblige  me  here  to  recommend ; 
The  trial  this  of  all  the  rest  beside, 
For  without  patience  they  are  all  but  pride t 
A  strong  ambition  shines  within  its  sphere, 
But  proves  its  weakness— when  it  cannot  bear. 

There  lies  the  test;  bring  ev*ry  thing  to  that; 
It  shows  us  plainly  what  we  would  be  at : 
Of  gen'rous  actions  we  may  count  the  sum. 
But  scarce  the  worth,  till  disappointments  come: 
Men  oft  are  then  most  generously  absurd, 
Their  own  good  actions  have  their  own  bad  word. 

Impatience  hates  ingratitude,  forsooth ; 
Why  ?*-it  discovers  an  ungrateful  truth ; 
That  having  dune  for  interest  or  fame 
Such  and  such  doings,  she  has  lost  her  aim; 
While  thankless  people,  really  in  her,  debt. 
Have  all  got  theirs-^and  put  her  in  a  fret. 

Possest  of  patience,  a  right  humble  mind, 
At  all  events,  is  totally  resigned; 
Does  good  for  sake  of  good,  not  for  th'  event. 
Leaver  that  to  Heav*n,  and  keeps  to  its  content:  . 
Good  to  be  done,  or  to  be  sufler*d  ill, 
It  acts,  it  bears  with  meek  submissive  will— 

**  Enough,  enough.'— Now  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
How  is  it  to  be  bad,  this  mental  ease?** 
<3od  knows,  I  do  not,  how  it  is  acquired— 
But  this  I  know^— if  heartily  desir'd. 
We  shall  be  thankful  for  the  donor's  leave 
To  ask    to  hope— and  wait  till  we  receive, 

PART  II* 

*•  Virtues,"yt>a  say,"  by  patience  must  be  tried— 
If  that  be  wanting,  they  are  all  but  pride. 
Of  rule  so  strict,  I  want  to  have  a  clue.*' 
Well,  if  you'll  have  the  same  indulgence  too. 
And  take  a  fresh  compliance  in  good  part, 
I'll  do  the  best  1  can  with  all  my  heart. 

Pride  is  the  grand  distemper  of  the  mind; 
The  source  of  ev'ry  vice  of  ev'ry  kind : 
That  love  of  self,  wherein  its  essence  lies, 
Gives  birth  to  vicious  tempers,  and  supplies: 
We  coin  a  world  of  names  for  them,  but  still 
All  comes  to  fondness  for  our  own  dear  will. 

We  see,  by  facts,  upon  the  triple  stage 
Of  present  life,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
How  to  be  pleas'd-«-be  honour'd— ond  be  ricb-» 
These  three  conditions  commonly  bemitch: 
From  young  to  old,  if  human  feults  you  weigh, 
^is  selfish  pride,  that  grows  from  green  to  grey. 

Pride  is,  indeed,  a  more  accustom'd  name 
For  quest  of  grandeur,  eminence,  or  fahae; 
But  that  of  pleasure')  that  of  gold  betrays 
What  inward  principle  it  is  that  sways: 
The  rake's  young  dotage,  and  the  milter's  old. 
One  sane  inalaring  love  to  self  unfold. 


If  pride  be  thus  the  fountain  of  all  fiee; 
Whence  most  we  say  that  virtue  has  its  rise» 
But  from  huqitfity  ?  and  what  the  sure. 
And  certain  sign,  that  even  this  is  pure? 
For  pride  itself  will  in  its  dress  appear. 
When  nothing  touches  that  same  self  too  near. 

But  when  provoked,  and  say  unjustly  too. 
Then  pride  disrobes;  then  what  a  huge  ado! 
Then  who  can  blame  the  passion  of  a  pride 
That  has  got  reason,  reason  of  its  side; 
**  He's  in  the  wrong — and  I  am  in  the  right- 
Resentment  come.  Humility,  good  night!" 

Now  the  criterion,  I  apprehend. 
On  which,'  if  any,  one  may  best  depend, 
Is  patience;— is  the  bear  and  the  foibear$ 
To  which  the  truly  vtituous  adhere; 
Resolv*d  to  suffer,  without  pro  and  oon, 
A  thousand  evils,  rather  than  do  one. 

Not  to  have  patience,  and  yet  not  be  proud, 
Is  contradiction  not  to  be  allow'd: 
All  eyes  are  open  to  so  plain  a  cheat. 
But  of  the  blinded  by  the  self-deceit; 
Who,  with  a  like  consistency,  may  tell 
That  nothing  ails  them,  tho*  they  are  not  welL 

Strict  is  the  rule;  but  notwithstanding  true; 
However  /  fell  short  of  it,  or  ytm: 
Best  to  increase  our  stock,  if  it  be  small. 
By  dealing  in  it  with  our  neighbours  all; 
And  then,  who  knows,  but  we  shall  in  the  end, 
Learn  to  have  patience  with  ourtdoet^  and  meod. 


HE  MARKS 

I7PON  DR.  AKEMSIDE'S  AND  MR.  WHITEHSAD'I 
VERSES  WHICH  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMU  AD- 
DRESSED TO  THE  PEOPLE.  OF  ENOLAIID,  M  TBI 

YEAR  1758. 

"  Whither  is  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled'?* 
How  came  this  query  in  the  doctor's  head  ? 
Whither  is  Britain's — one  bad  sooner  guess'd. 
In  ode  to  his  own  countrymen  address^ : 
But  as  outlandish  rivers  soon  infen  it, 
(Six  in  three  lines)  it  must  be  Europe's  spirit 

Of  **  valiant  tenants  of  her  shore,"  'tis  said, 
*'  Who  from  the  warrior  bow  the  strong  dsit 

sped" — 
Let  bow  be  warrior,  and  let  d^rt  be  strong; 
Verse  does  not  speed  so  speedily  along; 
"  The  strong  dart  sped"— does  but  go  tbQiDp» 
thump,  thump,  [plomp. 

That  quick  as  thrown  should  pierce  the  liver 

**  And  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  poieax  bore*-« 
[f  it  had  been  the  rt^dart,  before. 


-rusticoruro  mascula  militum 


Hor. 


Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
versare  glebas. 

Whither  is  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled? 
Where  are  the  valiant  tenants  of  her  shore? 
Who  from  the  warrior  bow  the  strong  dart  sped, 
Or  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  poleax  bore? 

See  an  Ode  to  the  Country  Qcotient^A  of  Em- 
land  by  Dr.  Akenside, 
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And  the  ttnmg  poleax,  here,  it  had  agreed 
With  a  firm  hold  as  weJI,  and  darting  speed: 
Whither  are  fled  from  ode-versificatipn, 
The  aacient — Pleasures  of  Imagination'? 

Reslty  these  fighting  poets  want  a  tutor. 
To  teach  thom-^^iltra  cit* pidam  ne  sulor; 
To  tcjch  the  doctor,  and  to  teach  the  laureate 
Ex  Heltcone  sanguinem  ne  hauriat: 
Tbo'  blood  and  wounds  iniect  its  liinpid  stream. 
It  should  run  clear  before  they  sing  a  theme. 

Ye— *<  Britons  rouse  to  deeds  of  death  !'*«-4ays 
one*, 
**  Whither,"  the  next,  "  is  Europe's  spirit  gone?*' 
While  real  warriors  think  it  all  a  farce 
For  them  to  bounce  of  either  Mors  or  Mars: 
Safe  as  one  sacks  it,  under  bloodless  bay; 
And  sure  as  t'other  even  death  must  pay. 

But  yon  shall  hear  what  captain  «  «  «  #  •  caid. 
When  be  had  heard  both  ode  and  verses  read: 
Od  mottos— Versibus  exacuit«* 
Aad~ Proles  roilitum-i-be  ums'd  a  bit; 
Then  having  cast  his  hunting  wits  about 
Inquest  of  rhymes,  be  thus  at  last  broke  out:— 

I*  Poh !  let  my  serjeant,  when  his  dose  is  taken, 
Britons  strike  home !  with  moisten'd  pipe  rehearse, 
To  deeds  of  death  'twill  sooner  much  awaken. 
Than  a  cart  load  full  of  such  ode  and  verse." 

If  these  two  bards  will,  by  a  tuneful  labour. 
Show,  without  sham,  their  love  to  killing  life, 
Let  Akenside  go  thump  upon  the  tabor; 
And  Whitehead  grasp  th'  evacuating  fife. 


A  HIST  TO  A  YOUNG  PERSOy, 

VOR  HIS  BKITER  llf PROVBlf B1VT  BY  READING  OR 
CONVERSATION. 

In  reading  authors,  when  you  find 

Bright  passoges  that  strike  your  mind, 

And  which  perhaps  you  may  have  reason 

To  think  on  at  another  season. 

Be  not  contented  with  the  sight. 

But  take  them  down  in  black  and  xehUe; 

Such  a  respect  is  wisely  shown 

That  makes  another's  sense  one's  own. 

When  you're  asJeep  upon  your  bed 
A  thought  may  come  into  your  head. 
Which  may  be  of  good  use  if  taken 
Due  notice  of  when  you're  awaken; 
Of  midnight  thoughts  to  take  no  heed. 
Betrays  a  sleepy  soul  indeed; 
It  is  but  dreaming  in  the  day 
To  throw  our  nightly  hours  away. 

In  conversation,  when  you  meet 
With  peraons  cheerful  and  discreet, 

'  Alluding  to  a  celebrated  poem,  written  by 
Dr.  Akenside,  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination. 

3 \nimos  in  martia  bella 

Vernbas  exacuit.  Hor. 

Britons  rouse  to  deeils  of  death ! — 

See  Verses  to  tlie  People  of  England,  1758,  by 
WilUam  Whitehead,  esq.  poet  laureat 
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That  speak  or  quote  in  prose  or  rhyme 

Things  or  facetious  or  sublime, 

Observe  what  passes,  and  anon, 

When  you  come  home  think  thereupon; 

Write  what  occurs,  forget  it  not, 

A  good  thing  bav*d's  a  good  thing  got. 

Let  no  remarkable  event 
Pass  with  a  gaping  wonderment, 
A  fool's  device^-"  Lord  who  would  think!" 
Commit  it  safe  to  pen  and  ink 
Whatever  deserves  attention  now. 
For  when  'tis  pass'd,  you  know  not  how^ 
Too  late  you'll  find  it  to  your  cost 
So  much  of  human  life  is  lost 

Were  it  not  for  the  written  letter. 
Pray  what  were  living  men  the  better 
For  all  the  labours  of  the  dead. 
For  all  that  Socrates  e*er  said  ? 
The  morals  brought  firom  Heav'n  to  mei[^ 
He  would  have  carried  back  again: 
'TIS  owiog  to  his  short-hand  youth 
That  Socrales  does  now  speak  truth. 


TO  LADY  B^ 


jr- 


UPON  HBR  PRESENTING  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  THB 
MOIETY  OF  A  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

This  ticket  is  to  be  divided— well  ^ 
To  lady  Betty  let  these  presents  tell 
How  much  I  value,  chances  all  apart. 
This  gentle  token  of  her  friendly  heart; 
Without  regard  to  prizes  5r  to  blanks. 
My  obligation  is  immediate  thanks; 
And  here  they  come  as  hearty  and  as  tree 
As  this  unlook'd  for  iavour  came  to  me. 

Five  tboui^and  pounds  perhaps— >a  handsome 
Ay,  but  in  specie  five  may  never  come.—  [sum—* 
That  as  you  please,  dame  Fortune,  in  my  mind 
I  have  already  taken  it  in  kind; 
Am  quite  contented  with  my  pi^esent  lot. 
Whether  you*re  pleas'd  to  second  it  or  not: 
Chance  is  but  chance,  however,  great  or  small. 
The  spirit  of  a  loving  gift  is  all. 

*'  Three  ticket*  ofii^rM  to  make  choice  of  one^ 
And  write  the  memorandum  thereupon"— » 
Spread  in  successive  order,  as  they  lie, 
May  all  be  prizes  for  her  sake,  thought  1 1 
That  upon  which  my  fancy  chose  to  fix. 
Was  (let  me  see)  four  hundred  fifty-six : 
Four,  five,  and  six — they  are,  if  I  dan  read. 
Numbers  that  regularly  should  succeed. 

Thou  backward  Fortune,  that  tn  days  of  yor» 
Hast  read  from  six  to  five,  from  Ave  to  four, 
Once,  for  the  lady's  sake',  reverse  thy  spite^ 
And  trace  a  luckier  circle  to  the  right, 
ir  thou  art  an^ry  that  I  should  despise 
Thy  gifts,  which  never  dazzled  much  my  eyea; 
Now  speak  mc  fair,  nor  let  the  occasion  slip 
Of  such  an  honourable  partnership. 

Stand  still  a  moment  on  thy  bridge's  pier. 
And  the  conditions  of  success  let's  hear; 
Say  what  the  bard  shall  offer  at  thy  shrine. 
Any  thing  less  than  worship,  and  'tis  thinck. 
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If  not  80  quite  (as  they  relate  thee)  blind. 
See  both  our  names,  which  thus  together  joih'd, 
Pd  rather  jAf?re  ten  thousand  pouods,  I  owd. 
Than  court  thee  for  ten  millions  alone, 

'<  Thousands  and  millions,  sir,  are  pompous 
sounds 
For  poets,  seldom  conversant  in  pounds/*--; 
Yes;  but  Pm  only  looking  on  th'  event 
As  corresponding  to  a  kind  intent. 
Should  it  turn  out  its  thous^nd$  more  or  less, 
I  shoukl  be  somewhat  puzzl'd  I  profess, 
And  must  upon  a  case  so  new,  so  nice, 
^|y  to  my  benefieLCtrcss  for  advice. 

What  shall  I  do  with  such  a  monstrous  prize? 
Sut^— we'll  postpone  the  question — ^till  it  rise.-^ 
I^et  it's  to  morrow  inanage  that. — ^To  day 
Accept  the  thanks  which  1  am  bound  to  pay; 
Enrich*d,  if  you  permit  me  still  to  share 
Yonr  wish  of  welfare,  and  your  generous  care: 
l*he  greatest  bliss,  if  I  have  any  skill. 
Of  human  life,  is  mutual  good-will. 

This,  without  question,  has  your  hand  confest; 
This,  without  flattery,  warms  a  willing  breast: 
So  much  good  nature  shown <with  so  much  ease; 
Bestow  your  sums,  dame  Fortune,  where  you 
That  kind  of  satisfaction  which  I  feel        [please; 
Gomes  not  within  the  compass  of  your  wheel; 
No  prizeman  heighten  the  unpurchased  grace, 
Kor  blanks  the  grateful  sei^timents  efface. 


THM  CENTAUR  FABULOUSK 

Zeuxis  of  old  a  female  Centaur  drew. 
To  show  his  art;  and  then  exposed  to  view: 
The  latman  half,  with  so  exact  a  care. 
Was  join'd  to  limbs  of  a  Thessalian  marey 
That  seeing  from  a  different  point  the  piece, 
Some  prais'd  the  mote?  and  somethefTiar^  of  Oreece. 

Like  to  this  Centaur,  by  his  own  relation. 
Is  doctor  Warburton's  Divine  Legation: 
Which  superficial  writers  on  each  band, 
Christians  and  deists  did  not  understand; 
Because  they  both  observM,  from  partial  viewsf 
Th'  incorporated  church  and  state  of  Jews. 

Th'  ingenious  artist  took  the  pains  to  draw. 
Full  and  entire,  the  compound  of  the  law; 
The  two  societies,  the  civil  kind 
And  the  religious,  perfectly  combin'd ; 
With  God  Almighty,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
Governing  both,  as  all  his  proofs  evince; 

Without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ?— ^ 
Here  with  opponents  lies  the  main  debate: 

■  The  delicate  poignancy  of  the  wit  with  which 
thisallesrorical  piece  is  enlivened,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Divine  l^ffation;  an< 
therefore  any  extracts  to  illustrate  the  t  pithets 
and  allusions  which  refer  to  them  in  the  following 
verses,  would  only  serve-  to  swell  the  notes  into  a 
tedious  prolixity :  however  one  quotation  is  an- 
nexed in  order  to  justify  a  charge,  which  might 
be  su«^.peoted  of  exaggeration  by  those  who  are 
stranj^tr.^  to  the  learned  writer*s  manner  of  treat- 
ing hi.',  opponents.  , 


They  cannot  reconcile  to  flerious  thought 
6od*s  church  and  state— with  life  to  come,  qb« 
AVitb  law  or  gospel  cannot  make  to,  salt  [taught^ 
Viiigin  of  Sion  sinking  down  to  brute. 

2euxi8  the  iww,  they  argue,  takes  a  pride 
In  shapes  so  incompatible  ally'd; 
And  talks  away  as  if  he  had  pourtray'd 
A  real  creature  miict  of  mare  and  maid ; 
All  who  deny  the  existence  of  th'  pad. 
He  centaurizes  into  fool  and  mad*. 

If  one  objected  to  a  maiden  hoof; 
"  Why,  'tis  an  aDimal;'*^-was  all  his  proof: 
If  to  an  animal  with  human  head ; 
-"  O!  'tis  4  beauteous  woman;**— Zeuxis  said. 
**  What!  animal  and  woman  both  at  onoet" 
"  Yes, — that's  essential  to  the  whole,  ye  dunce." 

His  primary  and  secondary  sense, 
like  mare  and  maid,  support  his  fond  pretence: 
From  joining  spot  he  skips  to  each  extreme; 
Or  strides  to  both,  and  guards  the  motley  scbtsme; 
Solving,  with  like  centauriformal  ease. 
Law,  prophets,  gospel,  quoted  as  you  please. 

Thus  both  went  on,    long  laboured  volumes 
tbrd*^ 
Now  what  mu^t  fair  impartial  readers  do? 
Must  they  not  grieve,  if  either  of  them  treat 
On  law  or  grace  with  rudeness  or  with  heat? 
Of  cither  Zeuxis  they  allow  the  skill ; 
But  that— tl*e  Centaur  is  a  fable  still. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  C0KSTI7VTI0N  OP 
HUMAN  NAWRE, 

AS  REPRESENTED   fN  TBE  SYSTEMS  OF  MODERS 
PHILOSOPHERS^ 

Strovg  passions  draw,  like  horses  that  arc  strong, 
1  he  body-coach  of  flesh  and  blood  along; 
While  subtle  reason,  with  each  rein  in  baod, 
Sits  on  the  box  and  has  then\  at  command; 
Rais'd  up  aloft  to  see  and  to  be.  seen. 
Judges  the  track,  and  guides  the  gay  machine. 

But  was  it  made  for  nothing  else— beside 
Passions  to  draw,  and  reason  to  be  guide? 
Was  so  much  ait  employ'd  to  drag  and  drive. 
Nothing  within  the  vehicle  alive? 
No  seated  mind  that  claims  the  moving  pew, 
Master  of  passions  and  of  reason  too  ? 

The  grand  contrivance  why  so  well  equip 
With  strength  of  passions  rul'd  by  reason's  whip? 
Vainly  profuse  had  apparatus  been. 
Did  not  a  reigning  spirit  rest  within  ; 
Which  passions  carry,  and  sound  reason  means 
To  render  presont  at  pre-ordei'd  scenesL 

■  'Wlio  has  not  signalised  himself  against  the 
Divine  legation?  Bigots,  Hutchiusonians,  me* 
thodists,  answerers,  free-thinkers,  and  fanatics, 
have  in  their  turns  been  all  up  in  arms  against  it. 
The  scene  was  opened  by  a  false  zealot,  aiid  at 
present  seems  likely  to  be  closed  by  a  Behmeni>t. 
A  natural  and  easy  progress  froui  folly  to  mad- 
ness. See  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  1st  r,  t; 
the  2d  part 'of  the  D.  L. 
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Tbey  who  are  loud  in  human  reason's  praise, 
And  celebrate  the  drivers  of  our  days, 
Seem  tfc  suppose  by  their  continual  bawl, 
That  passions,  rea^ton,  and  machine,  is  allj 
To  them  the  windows  are  dravu  up,  and  clear 
Nothing  thftt  does  not  outwaixliy  appear. 

Matter  and  motion,  and  <«uperior  man 
By  bead  and  shoulders,  form  their  reasoning  plan ^ 
Vicw*d,  and  demurely  ponder*d,  as  they  roll; 
And  scoring  traces  on  the  pa^  er  soul, 
Biaok,  shaven  white,  they  fill    th*   unfurpish'd 

plate,  « 

With  new  ideas,  none  of  them  innate, 

When  these  adepts  arc  got  upon  a  box, 
Away  they  gallop  thro*  the  gazing  flocks; 
Trappings  admirM,  and  the  high  mettPd  brut^ 
And  reason  balancing  its  either  foot  j 
While  seeing  eyes  discern  ^t  their  approach. 
Fulness  of  skill,  and  emptiness  of  coach. 

Tis  very  we!l  that  lively  passions  draw, 
That  sober- reason  keeps  them  all  in  awe; 
The  one  to  run,  the  other  to  control. 
And  drive  directly  to  the  destin'd  goal :  [gin ; 

*  What  goal  ?"— Ay,  there  the  question  should  be- 
What  spirit  drives  the  wiUing  mind  within? 

Sense,  reason,  passions,  and  the  like  are  still 
One  self-same  man,  whose  action* is  his  will ;  ' 
Whose  will,  if  right,    will  soon  renounce  the 

pride 
Of  an  awn  reason  for  an  onhf  guide; 
As  God's  unerring  spirit  shall  inspire, 
Will  still  diirect  the  drift  of  his  desire. 


Off  THE  PATRON  OF  ENGLAND, 

n  A  LETTEB  TO  LORD  WILLOVGHBY,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Will  you  please  to  permit  me,  my  very  good 

lord,  ^ 

Some  qight  when  you  m^t  upon  ancient  record. 
Full  worthily  filling  Antiquity's  throne, 
To  propose  to  your  sages  a  doubt  of  my  own, 
A  certain  moot  point  of  a  national  kind; 
For  it  touches  all  England  to  have  it  defined 
With  a  little  more  fact,  by  what  kind  of  a  right 
Her  patron,  her  saint,  is  a  Cappadox  knight f 

I  know  what  our  songs  and  our  stories  advance, 
That  St.  George  in  for  England,  St.  Denys  for 

France; 
But  the  French,  tho»  uncertain  what  Denys  it  was, 
Ail  own  be  converted  and  taught  »em  their  mass; 
And  most  other  nations,  I  fancy,  remount 
To  a  saint  whom  they  chose  upon  some  such  ac- 
count. 
But  I  never  could  learn,  that  for  any  like  notion. 
The  Euglisb  made  choice  of  a  knight  Cappadociwi. 

Their  conversion  was  owing  (event  one  would 
hope 
Worth  remembring  at  least)  to  a  saint  and  a  pope. 
To  a  Grt-gory  known  by  the  First,  and  the  Gicat, 
Who  sent,  to  relieve  them  from  Pagan  deCoit, 
St.  Austin  the  monk ;  and  both  sender  and  sent 
^lad  their  days  in  old  Fasti  thiA  noted  tli'  event  : 


Now,   my  lord,  1  would  ask  of  the  leam'd  anc( 

laborious. 
If  Ge-urghus  ben^t  a  mistake  for  Gregorioiuf 

In  names  so  like  letter'd  it  would  be  no  wonder 
If  hasty  ti-anscribers  had  made  such  a  blunder; 
And  mistake  in  the  names,  >>y  a  slip  of  their  pen. 
May  perhaps  have  occusion'd  mistake  in  the  men. 
That  this  1ms  been  made,  to  omit  all  the  rest. 
Let  a  champion  of  yours,  your  own  Selden,  attest ; 
See  his  books  upon  title!>of  honour— that  quarter 
Where  he  treats  of  St.  George,  and  the  knights  of 
the  garter. 

There  he  quotes  from  Froissart,  how  at  first  on 
Of  a  lady's  blue  garter,  blue  order  began  [the  plan 
In  on(;  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  and  four, 
But  the  name  of  the  saint  in  Froissart  is  Gregore; 
So  the  chronical  writer  or  printed  or  wrote  [note: 
For  George,  without  doubt,  says  the  marginal 
Be  it  there  a  mistake-rbut,  my  lord,  Pm  afraid 
That  the  same,  vice  versa,  was  anciently  made. 

For  tho*  much  has  been  said  by  the  great  anti- 
quarian 

Of  an  orthodox  George Cappadocian ond 

Arian; 
"  How  the  soldier  first  came  to  be  patron  of  old, 
I  have  not,*'  says  he,  "  light  enough.to  behold:" 
A  soldier-like  nation  he  guesses  (for  want  [saint; 
Of  a  proof  that  it  did  so)  would  choose  him  for 
For  in  all  his  old  writings  no'fragment  occurred 
That  saluted  him  patron,  till  Edward  the  Third. 

His  reign  he  had  guess'd  to  have  been  the  furst 
time,  [rhyme. 

But  for  old   Saxon  prose  and  for  old   English 
Which  mention  a  George,  a  great  martyr  and 
saint,  [want; 

Tho'  they  say  not  a  word  of  the  thing  that  we 
They  toll  of  his  tortures,  his  death,  and  his  pray'r, 
Without  the  least  hint  of  the  question'^  alfair; 
That  light,  I  should  guess,  with  submission  to. 

Selden, 
As  he  was  not  the  patron,  he  was  not  beheld  in. 

The  name  in  French,  Latin,  and  Saxon,  'tia 

hinted,  [ed; 

Some  three  or  four  times  is  mis-writ  or  mis-print- 

Hi  renders  it  George— but  allowing  the  hint, 

An*  the  justice  of  change  both  in  writings  and 

print, 
Some  George,  by  like  errour  (it  adds  to  the  doubt) 
Has  tuni'd  our  converter  St.  Gregory  out: 
He,  or  Austin  the  monk,  bid  the  fairest  by  far 
To  be  patron  of  England — ^till  garter  and  star. 

In  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  crowning  our  king?, 
As  Selden  has  told  us,  amongst  other  things 
They  nam'd  in  their  pray'rs,  which  his  pages 

transplant, 
The  Virgin— St.  Peter— and  one  other  saint; 
Whose  connection  with  England  is  also  exprcst; 
And  yields  in  this  case  such  a  probable  test. 
That  a  patron  supposM,  we  may  fairly  agree. 
Such  a  saint  is  the  person  whoever  it  be. 

.Now  with  Mary,  and  Peter,  when  monarchs 
were  crown'd, 
There  is  only  a  Sanctus  Gregorious  found; 
And  his  title— Anglonim  ApostolMS — ^too; 
With  which  a  St.  George  can  ha\G  nothing  to  do: 
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While  ScotUmd,  and  Irettnd,  and  France  and 

Spain  claims 
A  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Denys,  St  James, 
Both  apostle  and  patron — for  saint  so  unlsnown 
Why  should  £o2:Iaiid  reject  an  apostle  her  own? 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  matter— the  plain  simple 

rhymes  [times: 

Lay   no   fauU,    you  perceive,    upon   pkx>testant 
I  impute  the  mistake,  if  it  should  be  one,  solely 
To  the  poatiflflj  succeeding,  who  christened  wars 

holy. 
To  monarcbs,  who,  madding  around  their  round 

tables, 
Prefer'd  to  cooTcrsion  their  fighting  and  fables: 
When  soktiers  were  many,  good  Christians  but 

few, 
St  George  was  advanced  to  St  Gregory's  due. 

One  may  be  mistakcn-'-and  therefore  would 
beg 
That  a  Willis,  a  Stukely,  an  Ames,  or  a  Pegge, 
lu  short,  that  your  lordsoip,  and  all  ti>e  fam'd  set 
Who  ave  ucider  your  auspices  happily  met 
Iq  pcrfctjt  good  humour — which  you  can  jni^pire. 
As  I  know  by  experience — would  please  to  en- 
quire. 
To  search  this  one  question,  and  settle  I  hope. 
Was  old  England's  old  pairoa  a  hugki  or  a  itopef 


ON  SPECIOUS  AND  SUPERFICIAL 
fVR  ITERS. 

How  rare  the  case,  tbo'  common  the  pretence. 
To  write  on  subjects  from  a  real  sense! 
Tis  many  a  celebrated  autbor^s  fate. 
To  print  ofibsions  just  as  parrots  prate: 
He  moulds  a  matter  that  be  once  was  taught 
In  various  shapes,  and  thinks  it  to  be  thought* 
Words  at  command  be  marshals  in  array, 
Aad  proves  whatever  he  is  pleas'd  to  say; 
While  learning  like  a  torrcot  pours  along. 
And  swee|is  away  the  subject,  right  or  wrong: 
One  follows  for  a  while  a  rolling  theme, 
Tos8*d  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid  stream; 
Till  out  of  sight,  with  like  impetuous  force. 
Torn  from  its  roots,  another  takes  the  course; 
While  froth  and  bubble  glaze  the  flowing  mud. 
And  the  man  thinks  all  clear  and  undei-stood; 
A  shining  surface  and  a  transient  view, 
Makes  the  slight^witted  reader  think  so  too: 
It  entertains  him,  and  the  book  is  bought. 
Read  and  admired  without  expense  of  thought : 
No  tax  iuip08*d  upon  bis  wits,  his  cash 
Paid  without  scruple^  he  eiyoys  the  trash. 


THE  PASSIVE  PARTICIPLB^S  PETITION, 

tH>  THE   PRIMTBR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Urban,  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 
Delight  thee  must,  thou  foremost  in  the  fame 
Of  tnagazinin^  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age; 
Hear  a  poor  passive  Participle's  case, 
And  if  thou  can*sl*  restore  mc  to  my  place. 


Till  jnst  of  late,  good  English  has  thought  ftt 
To  call  me  wriUen,  or  to  call  me  writ} 
But  what  is  writ  or  written,  by  the  vote 
Of  writers  now,  hercaiter  most  be  wrok: 
And  what  \^  spoken  too,  hereafter  *poke; 
And  meabures  never  to  be  broken,  broke, 

I  never  could  be  drhen,  but,  in  spite 
Of  grammar,  they  have  drwne  me  from  my  right 
None  could  have  risen  to  become  my  foes; 
But  what  a  world  of  enemies  have  row/ 
Who  have  not  gone,  but  they  have  reeni  about, 
And,  torn  as  I  have  been,  have  tore  me  out 

Passive  I  am,  and  would  be,  and  implore 
That  such  abuse  may  be  henceforth >Mor«^ 
If  vot /orfion^  for  by  all  Spelling  Book, 
If  not  mutoibm,  they  are  all  mistook: 
And,  in  plain  English,  it  had  been  as  well 
If  what  had/o^A  upon  me,. had  not^SfiZ. 

Since  this  attack  upon  me  Ims  began. 
Who  known  what  lengths  in  language  may  he  rent 
For  if  it  once  be  grew  into  a  law. 
You'll  8Pe  such  wo.ic  as  never  has  been  jev; 
Part  of  our  speech  and  sense,  perhaps  beside 
Shakes  when  Vm  ^ook,  and  dies  when  I  ami^U 

Then  let  the  pretcr  and  imperfect  tense 
Of  my  own  words  to  me  remit  the  sense; 
Or  since  we  two  are  o(l  enough  agreed. 
Let  all  the  learned  take  some  better  heed; 
And  leave  the  vulgar  to  confound  the  doe 
Of  prctcr  tense,  and  participle  too. 


THE  BEAU  AND  THE  BEDLAMITE 

A  PATIENT  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  well. 
Was  pei-mitted  sometimes  to  go  out  of  his  cell: 
One  day,  when  they  gave  him  that  freedom,  be 

spy*d 
A  beauisb  young  spark  with  a  sword  by  his  side; 
With  an  huge  silver  hilt,  and  a  scabbai^  for  sted. 
That  swung  at  due  length  from  his  hip  to  his  bed,  I 

When  he  saw  him  advance  on  the  gallerr 

ground. 
The  Bedlamite  ran,  and  surveyM  him  all  round; 
While  a  waiter  supprost  the   young   captaia^ 

alarm. 
With — **  You  need  not  to  fear,  sir,  he*U  do  you  do 

harm.^ 
At  the  last  he  broke  out—"  Aye,  a  very  fine  sbov? 
May  1  ask  him  one  question?" — **  #bat's  that?" 

said  the  beaow^- 

«  Pray  what  is  that  long,  dangling,  cnmbersoiiii 

thing. 
That  you  seem  to  be  ty'd  to  with  ribband  tiid 

string?" 
"  Why,  that  is  my  sword."—"  And  what  is  it  to 

do?' 
"  Kill  my  enemi>es,  master,  by  numing  tbem 

thro».'» 
*^  Kin  your  enemies !— Kill  a  fool's  head  iof  joor 

own; 
They'll    die   of  themselves,  if  you'U   let  thas 

alone." 
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ANS9FEB  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  LETTERy 

JIIQUBiTIIIG  THE  ACTHOR^S  SOLUTION  OF  A  RE- 
BUS, COMMONLY  ASCRIBED  TO  LORD  CHESTER- 

Good  Mr.  Dtapbenus 

I  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  your  ingenuity, 
ind  I  know  you  love  to  employ  it:  if  you'U  not 
think  the  asking  the  favour  to  unravel  the  follow- 
in;  rebus  too  great  an  impcrtiQencey  you  will  by 
the  discorery  very  much  oblige 
your  fi'iend, 

Chester,  aiid  most  obedient  servant, 

Mairhsa,  1165.  APUANUS. 

Youll  please  to  direct  to  your  old 

acqnainUince,  Benj.  N        s. 

THE  REBUS. 

The  noblest  object  in  the  works  of  art, 

The  brightest  scene  that  Nature  can  impart. 

The  well  known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace. 

The  point  essential  in  the  tenant's  lease, 

The  farmer^s  comfort  when  be  holds  the  plough. 

The  soldier's  duty  aod  the  lover's  vow, 

A  contract  made  before  the  nuptial  tie, 

A  blessing  riches  never  can  iMippiy, 

A  spot  that  adds  new  cbuims  to  pretty  feces. 

An  engine  us'd  in  fundamental  cases, 

A  planet  seen  between  the  Earth  and  Sun, 

A  prise  which  merit  never  yet  lias  won, 

A  loss  which  prudence  seldom  can  retrieve, 

The  death  of  Judas  and  the  fhuH  of  Eve, 

A  part  between  the  ancle  and  the  knee, 

A  patriot's  toast  and  a  physician's  fee, 

A  wife's  ambition  and  a  parson's  dues, 

A  miser's  idol  and  the  badge  of  Jews. 

If  now  your  happy  genius  can  divine 

The  correspondent  words  to  every  line. 

By  the  firvt  letters  will  be  plainly  found 

An  ancient  city  that  is  much  renown'd. 

THE  ANSWER. 

Paucis,  friend  Aphanus,  abhinc  diebos. 
With  no  small  pleasure  I  receiv'd  a  rebus: 
Not  that  the  rebus  gsrve  it  understand, 
But  old  acquaintance  Bci\jamin's  own  hand: 
For  all  the  blcsftings  due  to  mortal  men. 
Rebus  in  omnibus,  I  wish  to  Ben. 

At  his  request  I  sought  for  ancient  city 

That  lay  conceal'd  in  cabalistic  ditty ; 

fto  did  we  all— for  when  his  letter  came 

Some  friends  were  chair'd  a?t>und  the  focal  flame ; 

But  rebus  out  not  one  of  all  could  make  ; 

Diaphanus  himself  was  quite  opdbf. 

Tho>  p1eas*d  with  pleasing,  when  he  can  do  so. 
His  ingenuity  he  loves  to  show ; 
If  such  a  thing  falls  out  to  be  his  lot; 
He  is  as  free  to  own  when  it  does  not: 
Here  he  bad  none,  nor  aiiy  suocedanenm, 
That  could  discover  this  same  Hereulaueum. 


Altho^  It  seem'd  to  ask  when  it  appeat'd. 
No  great  H^ronlean  labour  to  be  clear'd ; 
So  many  different  wits  at  work,  no  doubt 
The  city's  name  would  quickly  be  found  out; 
But,  notwithstanding  variorum  lecture, 
Tht  MOM  lay  snog  without  the  least  detecture. 


You  stand  entitl'd  hereupon  to  laugh 
At  hapless  genius  in  your  friend  Diaph. 
But  in  excuse  for  what  he  must  confess, 
Nor  men,  nor  even  ladies  here  could  guess  ; 
To  variorum  seen,  or  variarum. 
No  more  of  ancient  city  than  old  Sarum. 

One  thing  howev^  rose  fiaom  this  occasion. 
It  put  an  end  to  fears  of  French  invasion; 
And  wits,  quite  frigbten'd  out  of  dames  aod  men^ 
When  rebus  came,  came  idto  'cm  again :' 
Tbo'  littie  skill'd  to  judge  of  either  matter. 
Yet  the  more  pleasing  puzzle  was  the  latter. 

You'll  think  I'm  thinking,  upon  second  thought, 
That  Iho'  we  mist  of  city  that  was  sought. 
We  might  have  told  you  somewiiat  of  the  guesses 
Of  luckless  neighbours  and  of  neighbouresses  ; 
So  let  us  try  to  give  you  just  aa  item: 
For  it  would  take  a  volume  to  recite  'em. 

"  1  cant  divine,"  said  Chloe,  "  for  my  part. 
What  the  man  means  by  '  noblest  work  of  art/— 
From  clock  to  temple,  pyramid,  and  ship. 
And  twenty  diflf  root  handy  works  you  skip ; 
Now,  I  dare  say,  when  all  your  votes  a«e  plasty 
City  or  work— 'tis  Dresden  at  the  last." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Phillis,  '*  what  the  man  can  mean 
By  his  next  hint  of-^  Natu.e's  brightest  scene— ^ 
Amongst  so  many  of  her  scenes  so  bright. 
Who  can  devise  which  of  'em  is  the  right? 
To  name  a  word  where  brightest  sc-ene  must  lie^ 
And  speak  my  own  opinion,  sirs,— ^tis  eye." 

*<  Peace,"  said  a  thii^,  of  I  forget  what  ^, 
"  Has  well  known  signal  that  may  well  perplex; 
It  should  be  olive- bi-anch,  to  be  well  knowu. 
But  rebus  unconfin'd  to  that  alone. 
May  mean  abundance,  plenty,  riches,  trade,— 
Who  knows  the  signal  that  is  here  display'd?* 

Thus  they  went  on— but,  tho*  I  stir  its  embers» 
It  is  not  much  that  memory  remembci-s: 
Two  Iadie8.ha4  a  long  disputing  match. 
Whether  charm-adding  spot  was  mole  or  patch ; 
While  none  woukl  venture  to  decide  the  vol&— 
One  had  a  patch  and  t'other  hod  a  mole. 

So  <  wife's  ambit 'on'  made  a  parted  school; 
Some  said — ^to  pUtue  her  husband— some  to  rule* — 
On  this  moot  point  too  rebus  would  create. 
As  you  may  guess,  a  pretty  smart  debate; 
Tilt  one  propos'd  to  end  it  thus,  with  ease  ; 
"  The  only  way  to  rule  him— ns  to  please.'* 

Hold !  I  forgot — One  said,  a  parson's  dues 
Was  the  same  thing  with  rhyming  *  badge  of  Jews,* 
And  tithe  was  it— but  corn,  or  pig,  or  goose ; 
What  earth  or  animals  of  earth  produce, 
From  calf  and  lamb,  to  turnip  and  potatoe, 
Might  be  the  word — ^which  be  had  nought  to  say  to^ 

Made  for  excu!«e,  you  see,  upon  the  whole 
The  too  great  number  of  the  words  that  ix>ll 
For  correspondency  to  ev'ry  line; 
And  make  the  meant  one  tedious  to  divine:  , 
But  we  suspect  that  other  points  ambiguous^ 
And  eke  unfair,  contribute  to  fatigue  us. 

For  first,  with  due  submission  to  my  betters. 
What  ancient  city  could  have  eighteen  letters? 
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BVROM'S  POEMS. 


Or  inore?-^for,  in  the  latter  timet,  the  clue 
May  have  one  coirespomlent  word,  oc  two : 
Clue  should  have  said,  if  only  one  occurred. 
Not  correspdndent  words  to  each,  hut  word. 

From  some  suspicions  of  a  bite,  we  guess 
The  number  of  the  letters  to  he  less; 
And,  from  expression  of  a  certain  cast, 
Some  joke,  unequal  to  the  pains  at  last: 
Could  you  have  said  that  all  was  ripht,  and  clever. 
We  should  have  try*d  more  fortunate  endeavour. 

It  should  contain,  should  this  same  jeu  do  mots, 
Clean-pointed  tuni,  short,  fair,  and  a.pro]x>s ; 
Wit  without  straining;  neatness  without  starch; 
Hinted,  tho»  hid;  and  decent,  tho»  'tis  arch; 
No  vile  idea  should  disgrace  a  rebus — 
Sic  dicurit  Musse,  sic  edicit  Phoebus. 

Tliis,  Aphanns,  tho*  short  of  satislaetjon. 
Is  what  account  ooairs  of  the  transactjou. 
Impertinent  enoug^i— but  you  *ll  excuse 
•    What  your  own  postscript  half  en  join'd  the  Muse : 
She,  when  she  took  the  sudden  task  upon  her. 
Believe  me,  did  it  to  oblige  your  honour. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RHYME  AND  BLANK 
VERSE. 

WhAt  a  deal  of  impertinent  stuff,  at  this  time. 
Comes  out  about  verses  in  blank  or  in  rhyme ! 
To  determine  their  merits  by  critical  prose. 
And  treat  the  two  parties,  as  if  they  were  foes!-^ 
It  »s  allotting  so  gravely,  to  settle  their  rank. 
All  the  bondage  to  rhyme,  all  the  freedom  to 
blank,  [repress 

Has  provok'd  a  few  rhymes  to  step  forth,  and 
The  pedantical  whim,  grown  to  such  an  excess: 

Not  to  hinder  the  dupes  of  this  fanciful  wit 
From  retailing  its  maxims,  whene'er  €hey  think 

fit; 
But  to  caution  yoimg  bards,  if  in  danger  to  waste 
Any  genius  for  verse  on  so  partial  a  taste; 
That  (allowing  to  blank  all  the  real  pretence 
To  what  freedom  it  has)  if  supported  by  sense, 
lor  words  Without  any,  they  may  not  neglect 
Of  as  free  flowing  rhyme  the  delightful  effect.    , 

Here  are  two  special  terms  which  the  sophisters 
mingle. 
To  be  sauce  for  the  rest,  to  wit,  fetters,  and  jingle; 
And,  because  a  weak  writer  may  chance  to  expose 
Very  ill-chosen  words  to  such  phrases  as  those. 
The  unthinking  reflecters  sit  down  to  their  rote. 
And  pronounce  against  rhyme  th'  undistinguishing 
Sole  original  this,  in  the  petulant  school,     [vote: 
Of  its  idle  objections  to  metre,  and  rule. 

For  to  what  other  fetters  are  verses  confin'd, 
Whether  nmde  up  of  blank,  or  of  metrical  kind? 
If  &  man  has  not  taste  for  poetical  lines, 
Can't  he  let  them  alone;  and  say  what  he  designs, 
Upon  some  other  points,  in  his  unfcttcr'd  way; 
And  contemn,  if  he  will,  all  numerical  lay  ? 
But  the  fashion,  forsooth,  must  affect  the  sublime. 
The  grand,  the  pathetic,  and  rail  against  rhyme. 

Blank  verse  is  the  thing— tho',  whoever  tries 
IViU  find  of  it3  fettem  a  plentiful  growth;    [both. 


Many  chains  to  be  needful  to  measure  his  ground; 
'nd  keep  the  sublime  within  requisite  bound: 
If  A  laudable  product  in  rhyme  should,  perhaps, 
Fvtoil  an  applause  from  these  exquisite  chaps. 
They  express  it  so  shlly,  for  fear  of  a  fetter — 
"  Had  fhe  rhyme  been  neglected,  it  would  have 
been  better." — 

And  so  they  begin  with  their  jingle  (or  rattlei 
'As  some  of  them  call  it]  the  delicate  battle; 
"  The  sense  must  be  cramp'd,"  they  <^  out,  "  to 

be  sure,  i 

By  the  nature  of  rhyme,  and  be  rcnderM  obscure:" 
As  if  blank,  by  its  grandeur,  and  luagnifiM  pause. 
Was  secure  in  its  freedom  from  any  such  flaws; 
Thd»  so  dp^j  in  bad  hands,  to  give  readers  offence. 
By  the  rattiing  of  sound,  and  tlic  darknesis  of  sense. 

^  All  the  arguments  form'd,  as  they  prose  it  along. 
And  twist  them  and  twine,  against  metrical  song. 
Presuppose  the  poor  maker  to  be  but  a  dunce; 
t'or,  if  that  be  not  true,  they  all  vanish  at  once: 
If  it  be,  what  advantage  has  blank  in  the  case. 
From  countin?  bad  verses  by  unit,  or  brace? 
Nothing  els.^  can  result  from  the  critical  rout, 
But,— a  blockhead  »s  a  blockhead,  with  rhyme,  or 
without. 

It  came,  as  they  tell  us,  fh>m  ignorant  Moors, 
And  by  growth  of  fine  taste  will  be  turn'd  out  o' 

doors: 
Two  insipid  conceits,  at  a  venture  entwin'd. 
And  void  of  all  proof  both  before  and  behind f 
Too  old  its  reception,  to  tell  of  its  Age } 
Its  downfall,  if  taste  could  butfi&irly  presage. 
When  the  bees  of  the  country  make  honey  no 

more. 
Will  then  certainly  comei— not  a  moment  befi»re. 

Till  then  it  will  reign,  and  while,  here  and  there 
spread. 
Blank  verse,  like  an  aloe,  rears  np  its  head ; 
And,  fbpsh  from  the  hot-house,  successfully  tow*rs 
To  make  people  stare  at  the  height  of  its  flow'rs; 
The  variety,  sweetness,  and  smoothness  of  rhyme 
Will  flourish,  bedeck'd,  by  its  natural  clime. 
With  numberless  beauties;  and  frequently  shoot^ 
If  chcrish'd  aright,  into  blosf&om  and  fruit 

But  stuffing  their  heads,  in  these  classical  days. 
Full  of  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  plays; 
And  finding  that  rhyme  is  in  none  of  the  four, 
'T  is  enough,  the  finetasters  have  gotten  their  lore: 
And  away  they  run  on  with  their  words  in  a  stringy 
Which  they  throw  up  at  rhyme  with  a  unieal  fling; 
But  to  reach  its  full  sweetness  nor  willing,  nor  able. 
They  talk  about  taste,  like  the  fox  in  the  table. 

To  the  praise  of  .old  metre  it  quitted  the  stage. 
In  abhorrence  of  tragical  ranting  and  rage; 
Which  with  heights,  and  with  depths  of  distresses 
enrich'd,  fwitch'd; 

Verse  and  prose,  art  and  nature,  and  morals  be- 
All  the  native  agreements  of  language  disgraced. 
That  theatrical  pomp  might  intoxicate  taste; 
Still  retaining  poor  blank,  in  its  fetters  held  fast. 
To  bemoan  its  hard  &te  in  romantic  bombast, 

'T  is  the  subject,  in  fine,  in  the  matter  of  song, 
That  makes  a  blank  verse,  or  a  rhyme  to  be  wrong ; 
If  unjust,  or  improper,  unchaste  or  prophane,  ' 
It  disgraces  alike  all  poetical  strain.' 
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If  not,  the  possessor  of  tunkble  skill 
Vofettef^d*  unjingled,  may  takfe  which  he  will; 
Any  plan,  to  which  freedum  and  judgment  impel- 
All  the  bus'ness  he  knows,  is  to  execute  wt;ll. 
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ST.  PHIUP  NERI  AND  THE  YOUTH. 

St.  Philip  Neri,  as  old  readings  say. 

Met  a  young  stranger  in  Rome's  streets  one  day; 

And,  being  erer  courteously  inclined 

To  give  young  folks  a  sober  turn  of  mind, 

He  fell  into  discourse  with  him;  and  thus 

The  dialogue  they  held  comes  down  to  us. 

St.  Tell  me  what  brings  you,  gentle  youth,  to 
Rome? 

K  To  make  myself  a  scholar,  sir,  I  come. 

Sj.  And,  wbbn  you  Are  one,  what  do  you  intend? 

K  To  be  a  priest,  I  hope,  sir,  in  the  end. 

Si,  Suppose  It  so-^what  have  you  next  in  view? 

Y.  That  I  may  get  to  be  a  canon  tocJ. 

Si.  Well;  and  how  then? 

K  Why  then,  for  aught  T 
I  may  be  made  a  bishop.  [know. 

Si.  Be  it  so— 
What  then? 

K  Why,  cardinal 's  a  high  degree— 
And  yet  my  lot  it  possibly  may  be. 

Si,  Suppose  it  was — what  then? 

K  Why,  who  can  say 
Bat  Tve  a  chance  for  being  pope  one  day  ? 

SL  Well,  having  worn  the  mitre,  and  red  hat. 
And  triple  crown,  what  follows  after  that? 
K  Nay,  there  is  nothing  further,  to  be  sure, 
Upon  this  Earth,  that  wishing  can  procure: 
When  l*vc  enjoy'd  a  dignity  so  high. 
As  Ion;  as  God  shall  please,  theik— I  must  die. 

St.  What!   most  you  die?  fond  youth!  and  at 

the  best 
Bnt  wish  and  hopei  and  may  be  all  the  rest ! 
Take  my  advice — whatever  may  betide. 
For  that  which  must  be,  first  of  all  provide; 
Then  think  of  that  which  may  be;  and  Indeed, 
When  well  prepared,  who  knows  what  may  suc- 
ceed? 
But  you  may  be,  as  you  are  pleas*d  to  hope, 
Priest,  canon,  bishop,  cardinal^  and  pope. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  REV.  MESSRS,  F- 


AND  H' 


TO  PREACH  SLOW, 


BRFTBREiv,  this  comes  to  let  you  know 
That  I  would  have  you  to  preach  slow; 
To  give  the  words  of  a  discourse 
Their  proper  time,  and  life,  and  force; 
To  urgre  what  you  think  fit  to  say, 
In  a  sedate,  pathetic  way ; 
Grave  and  deliberate,  as  't  is  fit 
To  comment  upon  holy  writ. 

Many  a  ;ood  sermon  gives  distaste. 
By  being  spoke  in  too  much  haste; 
Which,  had  it  been  pronounc'd  with  leisure, 
Woukl  have  been  listen'd  to  with  pleasure: 


And  thus  the  preacher  often  gaini 
His  labour  only  for  his  pains ; 
As  (if  you  doubt  it)  may  appear 
From  ev'ry  Sunday  in  the  year. 

For  how  indeed  can  one  expect 
The  best  discourse  should  take  efiect. 
Unless  the  maker  thinks  it  worth 
Some  care  and  pains  to  set  it  forth? 
What!  does  he  think  the  pains  he  took 
To  write  it  fairly  in  a  book, 
Will  do  the  business  ?  not  a  bit — 
It  must  be  spoke  as  well  as  writ 

What  is  a  sermon,  good  or  bad, 
If  a  man  reads  it  like  a  lad? 
To  hear  some  people,  when  they  preach. 
How  they  ruii  o'er  all  parts  of  speech. 
And  neither  raise  a  v/ord,  nor  sink, 
Our  learned  bishops,  one  would  think. 
Had  taken  school -boys  fi-om  the  rod. 
To  mak6  ambassadors  of  God. 

So  perfect  is  the  Christian  scheme, 
He  that  from  thence  shall  take  his  theme,; 
And  time  to  have  it  understood. 
His  sermon  cannot  but  be  good: 
If  he  will  needs  be  preaching  stuft 
No  time  indeed  is  short  enough; 
E'en  let  him  read  it  like  a  letter. 
The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 

But  for  a  man  that  has  a  head, 
Like  yours  or  mine,  1  'd  like  to  have  said,- 
That  can  upon  occasion  raise 
A  just  remark,  a  proper  phrase; 
For  such  a  one  to  run  along. 
Tumbling  his  accents  o*er  his  tongue. 
Shows  only  that  a  man,  at  once, 
May  be  a  scholar  and  a  dunce. 

In  point  of  sermons,  »t  is  confest; 
Our  English  clergy  make  the  best: 
But  this  appears,  we  must  confess. 
Not  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  press!: 
They  manage;  with  disjointed  skill. 
The  matter  well,  the  manner  ill ; 
And,  what  seems  paradox  at  first. 
They  make  the  best,  and  preach  the  worst. 

Would  they  but  speak  as  well  as  write, 
Both  excellencies  would  unite. 
The  outward  action  being  taught. 
To  show  the  strength  of  inward  thought: 
Now,  to  do  this,  o«ir  short-hand  school 
Lays  down  this  plain  and  general  rule, 
**  Take  time  enough" — all  other  graces 
Will  soon  fill  up  their  proper  places. 


710  THE  SAME, 

ON  PRBACMmO  EXTEMPORE. 

The  hint  I  gave,  some  time  ago. 
Brethren,  about  your  preaching  slow. 
You  took,  it  seems;  and  thereupon 
Could  make  two  sermons  out  of  6ne : 
Now  this  regard  to  former  lines, 
Paid  so  sttcccssfblly,  inclines 
To  send  advice  the  second  part : 
Try  if  you  Cannot  preach  by  heart- 
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Be  not  almrmM,  as  if  regard 
To  thig  would  prove  so  very  bard;  / 
The  ftrst  admonishment  you  fear'd 
Would  so  turn  out,  'till  it  appear'd 
That  custom,  only,  made  to  seem 
So  difficult  in  your  esteem, 
What,  upon  trial,  now  procures 
Your  hearers  ease,  aud  also  yours. 

Do  but  consider  bow  the  case 
Kow  stands  in  fact,  in  every  place^ 
All  Christendom  almost,  around, 
£xcept  on  our  reformed  ground: 
The  gi-eatest  part,  untaught  to  brook 
A  preacher's  reading  from  a  book. 
Would  scarce  advance  W'tbin  bis  reach, 
Or»  then,  acknowledge  him  to  preach. 

Long  after  preaching  Afsi  began, 
Row  uaconcciv'd  a  i*cad!iig  p'aa! 
The  ii«e  of  which,  wha  lever  date 
May  be  ass'ga'd  to  it,  is  lale: 
From  all  antiquity  remote 
The  manuecriptol  reading  rote: 
No  need,  no  reason  prompted,  then. 
The  pulpit  to  ooosttlt  the  pen. 

However  well  pit>par*d  before. 
By  pondering,  or  by  wriiiog  o*er 
What  be  bhould  say,  still  it  was  said 
By  him  that  prcacli'd;  it  was  not  readi 
Could  ancictit  memory,  Ibeo,  better 
Forbear  (be  ponng  o*er  the  letter, 
Brethren,  than  yours?  i>  youll  but  try. 
That  fact  I II  vent  are  to  deny. 

Moderns,  of  late,  give  proofs  cnoo 

?roo  many,  as  it  scois  to  you) 
hat  matters  of  religion  -  ki'Kl, 
Stor'd  up  wii.hia  the  ibouglurul  m<nd. 
With  any  care  Biid  caiiiioii  slor'd, 
Sufficieol  uiimuQce  nffoiid. 
To  tell  an  audience  what  ibey  think. 
Without  the  help  of  pen  and  ink. 

How  apt  to  think  too,  is  the  throng, 
A  preacher  bhort,  a  reader  long! 
Claiming,  itself,  to  be  the  book 
Hiat  tibould  attract  a  pastor's  look  t 
If  you  lament  a  careless  age 
Averse  to  bear  the  pulpit  page, 
Speak  from  within,  not  from  without. 
And  heart  to  heart  will  turn  about. 

Try  ttj  and  if  you  can^  succeed, 
*T  will  then  be  right  for  you  to  read; 
Altho*  the  heart,  if  that  *s  your  choice, 
Must  still  accompany  the  voice ; 
And  tho*  you  should  succeed,  and  take 
The  hint,  you  must  not  merely  make 
Preaching  extempore  the  view. 
But  ex  aetemitate  too. 


ON  CLERGYMEN  PREACHING  POLITICS. 

TO  B L ,  BIQ. 

Imdbbd,  sir  Peter,  I  could  wish,  I  own, 
That  parsons  would  let  politics  alone; 
Plead,  if  they  will,  the  customary  plea» 
For  such  like  talk,  when  o*cr  a  dish  of  tea: 
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But  when  they  tease  us  with  it  from  the  pulpit^ 
I  own,  sir  Peter,  that  I  cannot  gulp  it. 

If  on  their  rules  a  justice  should  intrench. 
And  preach,  suppose  a  sermon,  from  the  bench. 
Would  you  not  think  your  brother  magistrate 
Was  toucliM  a  little  in  bis  hinder  pate? 
Now  which  is  worse,  sir  Peter,  on  the  total 
Tbe  lay  vagary,  or  the  sacerdotal  ? 

In  ancient  times,  when  preachers  pceach'd  in* 
deed 
Tbeir  sermons,  ere  the  learned  learnt  to  read, 
Another  spirit,  and  another  life. 
Shut  the  church  doors  again?<t  all  party  strife: 
Since  then,  bow  often  heard,  from  sacred  rostrums, 

llie  lifeless  din  of  Whig  and  Tory  nostrums! 
* 
Tis  wrong,  sir  Peter,  1  insist  upon  *t; 
To  common  sense  'tis  plainly  an  affront: 
The  parson  leaves  tbe  Chrisiian  in  the  lurdb, 
Whene'er  he  brings  his  politics  to  church ; 
His  cant,  on  either  side,  if  be  ca  la  pix*acbing, 
Tbe  man's  wroiig-bcaded,  and  his  brains  want 
bleaching. 

Recall  tbe  time  fit>m  conquering  William's  retgo, 
And  gucAs  the  fruils  of  buch  a  pleaching  vein: 
How  oft  its  nonsense  muct  have  vecr'd  about. 
Just  as  tbe  politics  were  ioi  or  out: 
The  pulpit  govcrn'd  by  no  gospel  data, 
But  new  success  s'cWi  mending  old  errata. 

Were  I  a  king  (God  bless  me)  I  should  hate 
My  chaplains  meddling  with  afluirs  of  state; 
Nor  would  my  sobjecij»,  I  should  think,  be  fond. 
Whenever  theirs  Uie  Bible  went  beyond. 
How  well,  metbinks,  yrt.  both  should  li%-e  together. 
If  these  good  folks  would  keep  within  their  tether! 


MOSES*S  VISION. 

Moses,  to  whom,  by  a  peculiar  grace, 
God  spake  (the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  face  to  face, 
CalI'd  by  an  beav'oiy  voice,  the  rabbins  say. 
Ascended  to  a  mountain's  top  one  day ;       [eas'd, 
Where,  in  some  points  perplcx'd,  bis  mind  was 
And  doubts,  conceraiiig  Providi^nce,  appeas'd. 

During  the  colloquy  divine,  say  they. 
The  prophet  was  commanded  to  survey. 
And  mark  what  bappcn'd  on  tbe  plain  below: 
There  he  perceiv'd  a  fine,  clear  spring  to  flow, 
Just  at  the  mountain's  foot;  to  which,  anon, 
A  soldier,  on  his  road,  came  riding  on; 
Who,  taking  notice  of  the  fountain,  stopt. 
Alight^,  drank,  and,  in  remounting,  dropt 
A  purse  of  gold;  but  as  the  precious  load 
Fell  unsuspected,  be  pursu*d  his  road: 
Scarf:e  bad  he  gone,  when  a  young  lad  came  by. 
And,  as  the  pui-se  lay  just  before  his  eye, 
He  took  it  up;  and,  finding  its  content. 
Secured  tbe  tieasure;  and  away  be  went: 
Soon  after  him,  a  poor,  infirm  old  man. 
With  age,  and  travel,  weary  quite,  and  wan, 
Came  to  tbe  spring,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 

drank,  ^ 

And  tlien  sat  down,  to  rest  him,  on  the  banki 
There  while  he  sat,  the  soldier,  on  his  track. 
Mining  his  gold,  retwm'd  directly  back; 
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XJght  off  his  horse,  liegan  to  swear,  and  curse, 
And  a^*d  the  poor  old  fellow  for  his  purse: 
He  Bolemnly  protested,  o*er  and  o*er. 
With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  to  implore 
Ueay'ns  attestation  to  the  truth,  that  he 
Nor  purse,  nor  gold,  bad  ever  chancM  to  see : 
Bnt  all  in  vain;  the  man  beiiev*d  him  not, 
And  drew  his  sword,  and  stab'd  him  on  the  spot. 

Moses,  with  horrour  and  amazenient  seizM, 
Fell  on  his  face^— the  voice  divine  was  ple^skl 
To  eive  the  prophet's  anxious  mind  relief. 
Ana  thus  prevent  expostulating ^ief — 
**  Be  not  surprised ;  nor  ask  how  such  a  deed 
The  world's  just  Judpre  could  suffer  to  succeed : 
The  child  has  caused  the  passion,  K  is  true. 
That  made  the  soldier  run  the  old  man  thro'; 
But  know  one  fact,  tho'  never  yet  found  out. 
And  judge  how  that  would  banish  ev*ry  doubt>— 
This  same  old  man,  thro*  passion  once  as  wild, 
Murder'd  the  fiitber  of  that  very  child.*' 


X)N  THE  AXJTHOR'S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

The  hedge-hog  for  his  arms,  I  would  stippose. 
Some  sire  of  ours,  beloved  kinsfolk,  chose, 
With  aim  to  bint  iUstniction  wise,  and  good. 
To  us  descendants  of  his  Byrom  blood; 
I  would  infer,  if  you  be  of  this  mind. 
The  very  lesson,  that  our  sire  designed. 

He  had  observed  that  Nature  gave  a  sense. 
To  ev»ry  creature,  of  its  own  defence ; 
Down  from  the  lion,  with  his  tearing  jdws. 
To  the  poor  cat,  that  scratches  with  her  paws; 
All  showed  their  force,  when  put  upon  the  proof. 
Wherein  it  lay,  teeth,  talons,  horn,  or  hoof. 

Pleas'd  with  the  porcupine,  whose  native  art 
Is  said  to  distance  danger  by  his  dart; 
To  rout  his  foes,  before  they  come  too  near. 
From  ev*ry  hurt  of  close  encounter  clear— 
ThiSy  had  not  one  thing  bated  of  its  price. 
Had  been  our  worthy  ancestors  device. 

A  foe  to  none;  but  ev»ry  body's  friend; 
And  loath,  although  offended,  to  offend; 
He  soughtto  find  an  instance,  if  it  could. 
By  any  creature's  art,  be  understood. 
That  might  betoken  safety,  when  attacked; 
Yet  where  all  hurt  should  be  a  foe's  own  act 

At  last  the  hedge-hog  came  into  his  thought, 
And  gave  the  perfect  emblem  that  he  sought : 
This  little  creature,  all  oflfence  aside. 
Rolls  up  itself  in  its  own  prickly  hide. 
When  danger  comes;  and  they  that  will  abuse 
Do  it  themselves,  if  their  own  hurt  ensues. 

Methinks.l  hear  the  venerable  sage— 
«  Children !  descendants  all  tbro|  ev'ry  age ! 
Learn,  from  the  prudent  urchin  in  your  arms. 
How  to  secure  yourselves  from  worldly  harms: 
Give  no  offence; — ^to  you  if  others  will. 
Firmly  wrapt  up  within  yourselves,  be  still. 

"  This  animal  is  giv'n  for  outward  sign 
Of  inward,  true  security  divine: 
Sharp,  on  your  minds,  let  pointed  vhrtues  grow. 
That,  without  injuring,  resist  a  foe^ 

TOt.  xir.     • 


£(urround  with  these  an  honest,  harmless  heart. 
And  he,  that  dwells  in  it,  will  take  your  part. 

*'  Whatever  ills  your  christian  peace  molest. 
Turn  to  the  source  of  grace,  within  your  breast: 
There  lies  your  safety — 'O  that  all  ray  kin 
May  ever  seek  it — where 't  is  foimd^within ! 
That  soul  no  ills  can  ever  long  annoy, 
Which  makes  its  God  the  centre  of  its  joy^" 


VERSES, 

IMTENDEM    TO     HAVE     BEEN     SPOKEN    AT    TRft  ^ 
BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  FREE  ORAMMAR-SCUOOI. 
IN   MANCHESTER,    IN   THE  YEAR  1748,   WHEN 
LAUDER'S  CHARGE  OF  PLAGIARISM  UPON   MIL- 
TON ENGAGED  THE  PUBLIC  ATTENTION. 

THE  MASTER'S  SPEECH. 

Our  worthy  founder,  gentlemen,  this  day. 
Orders  the  youth  an  hour's  poetic  play: 
Me,  OH  its  annual  return,  to  choose 
One  single  subject  for  their  various  Muse: 
That  you  may  see  how  Fancy  will  create 
Her  different  image  in  each  youngster's  pate. 

Now,  since  our  Milton,  a  renowned  name. 
Had  been  attacked  for  stealing  into  fame ; 
I  told  'em — "  Lads,  now  be  upon  your  guard ; 
Exert  yourselves,  and  save  your  famous  bard : 
He  *s  calPd  h.  plagiary— 't  is  your*8  to  Show 
The  vain  reproach,  and  silence  Milton's  foe. 

"  The  point,"  said  I,  "  at  which  ye  now  take 
aim. 
Remember,  as  ye  rhyme,  is  Milton's  feme; 
Fame  as  a  poet  only,  as  attack't 
For  plundering  verses — ^ne'er  contest  the  fact; 
Defend  your  bard,  tho*  granted ;  and  confine 
To  three  times  six,  at  most,  your  eager  line.''. 

Then  lend  a  fav'ring  ear»  whilst  they  rehears^ 
Short,  and  almost  extemporary  verse: 
A  thought  work'd  up,  that  came  into  the  mind. 
With  rhymes  the  first,  and  fittest,  they  could  find. 
Such  was  their  task — ^the  boys  have  done  their  best^ 
Take  what  you  like,  sirs,— and  excuse  the  rest. 

FIRST  LAD. 
MiLTON  p«rsu*d,  in  numbers  more  sublime. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose,  or  rhyme: 
T  is  said,<-^he  bard  did  but  pretend  to  soar. 
For  such, — and  such — attempted  them  before.  ' 

'T  is  now  an  age  ago  since  Milton  writ; 
The  rest — are  sunk  into  Oblivion's  pit: 
A  critic  diving  to  their  wrecks,  perhaps. 
Has,  now  and  then,  bro't  up  some  looseii'd  scraps. 

We  II  not  dispute  the  value  of  them  now-*- 
But,  «ay  one  thing  which  critics  must  allow ; 
Which  all  the  nations  round  us  will  confess — 
Milton  alone— attempted  with  success. 

SECOND  LAD. 
When  Milton's  ghost  into  Elysium  came, 
To  mix  with  claimants  for  poetic  fame. 
Some  rose,  the  celebrated  bard  to  meet; 
Welcomed,  and  laid  their  laurels  at  his  foat. 
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"  Immortal '  Shades,**  said  he,  'Mf  aught  be 
due 
To  my  attempts — ^*t  is  owing'  all  to  you:" 
Then  took  the  laurels,  freshening  from  his  hand, 
And  crown'd  the  temples  of  the  sacred  band. 


SIXTH  LAtr. 


Others,  in  crowds,  stood  muttering  behind,' 
"  Who   is    the   guest? — He   U>ok8  as  he  were 

blind 

O !  this  is  Milton,  to  be  sure — ^the  mtin 

That  stole,  from  others,  all  his  rhymeless  plan ; 

**  From  those  conceited  gentlemen,  perchance, 
That  rush  to  hail  him  with  such  complaisance; 
Ay — that's  the  reason  of  this  fawning  fuss; 
1  like  him  not — ^he  never  stole  from  us.'* 

THIRD  LAD. 

Crime  in  a  poet,  sirs,  to  steal  a  thought? 
No,  that 't  is  not;  if  it  be  good  for  aught : 
'T  is  lawful  theft;  't  is  laudable  to  boot ; 
T  is  want  of  genius  if  he  does  not  do  *t: 
The  fool  admires — the  man  of  sense  alone 
Lights  on  a  happy  thought^-and  makes  it  all  his 
own; 

Flies,  like  a  bee,  along  the  Muses'  field. 
Peeps  in,  and  tastes. what  any  flow'r  can  yield. 
Free,  from  the  various  blossom  that  he  meets, 
To  pick,  and  cull,  and  carry  home  the  sweets ; 
While,  sauntVing  out,  the  heavy,  stingless  drone 
Amidst  a  thousand  sweets-^makes  none  of'em 
hisowu. 

FOURTH  JLAD. 
A  CRITIC,  once,  to  a  Miltonian,  made 
Of  Milton's  plagiarisms  a  long  parade; 
To  prove  his  work  not  owing  to  his  genius, 
But  to  Adamus  Exul,  and  Masenius; 
That  he  had  stol'n  the  greater  part,  by  much. 
Both  of  his  plan,  and  matter,  from  tlie  Dutch: 

His  Abdiel,  his  fine  characters,  he  took, 
And  heav'nly  scenes,  from  such  and  such  a  book; 
His  hellish  too  the  same;  from  such  a  one 
He  stole  his  Pandemonium, — and  so  on—- 
Till  Milton's  friend  cri'd  out,  at  last,  quite  giddy, 
«Poh!  hold  thy  tongue — ^he  stole  the  Devil,  did 
he?" 

FIFTH  LAD. 

When  Oxford  saw,  in  her  Radclivian  dome, 
Oreek  skill,  and  Roman  rival'd  here  at  home; 
Wond'ring  she  stood;  'till  oSle  judicious  spark 
Addressed   the  crowd,   and  made  this  sage  re- 
mark** 
*'  The  most  unlicensed  plagiary — ^this  Qibbs** 
Nothing  in  all  his  pile,  but  what  he  cribs. 

"  The  ground  be  builds  upon  is  not  his  owq— . 
I  know  the  quarry  whence  he  had  his  stone — 
The  forest  too  where  all  his  timber  grow*d-.- 
The  forge  wherein  bis  fiised  metals  flow'd— 
In  short,  survey  the  edifice  entire, 
'T  is  all  a  borrowed  work,  from  base  to  spin.** 

Thus,  with  our  epic  architect,  he  deals, 
Who  says  that  Milton  in  his  poem  steals: 
Steals,  if  he  will — ^but,  without  licence?  no; 
Pedlars  in  verse,  uumeaningly,  do  so: 
Him  Phoebus  liceus'd;  and  the  Muses  Nine 
Helped  the  rare  thief  to  raise  up —a  design. 


Lauder,— thy  authors  Dutch,  and  Qermatv 
There  is  no  need  to  disinter,  man : 
To  search  the  mould'ring  anecdote, 
For  source  of  all  that  Milton  wrote: 
We  '11  own — from  these,  and  many  more. 
The  bard  enrich'd  his  ampl^  store. 

Phoebus  himself  could  not  escape 
The  tricks  of  this  poetic  ape; 
For,  to  complete  his  daring  vole ', 
From  his  enlivened  wheels  he  stole, 
Prometheus-like,  the  solar  ray. 
That  animated  idl  his  clay. 

Prometheus-like,  then  chain  him  dowo^ 
Prey  on  his  vitals  of  renown ; 
With  critic  talons,  and  with  beak. 
Upon  his  fame  thy  vengeance  wreak: 
It  grows  again  at  ev'ry  hour. 
Fast  as  the  vulture  can  devour. 

SEVENTH  LAD. 

MiLTONUM,  vir,  O  iacinus  nefiirium! 
Exagitavit  tanquam  plagiarium: 
Miramur,  banc  qui  protulisset  tbesin, 
Quid  esse,  Momus,  crederet  poesin. 
Num,  quseso,  vult  ut,  h&c  obstetricante, 
Dicendum  sic  quod  nemo  dixit  ante  ? 

O  adfflirandam  hominis  versuti 
Calliditatem,  qua  volebat  uti ! 
Dixisset  ipse,  nimium  securusj 
Quod  nemo  dicet  pnesens,  aut  futurus, 
Dum  felis  ungues  per^equentur  muremj 
Miltonum,  scilicet,  friisse  furem. 

Exulent  ergo,  (ejus  ex  efiatis) 
Suicunqu^  nomep  usurparint  vatis; 
Nullum  vocemus,  proAus,  ad  examen 
Eorum  sensum,  vim.  aut  modulamen; 
Furajitur  omnes-^abeamus  verum 
Poetam,  exhinc,  unicum  Lauderum ! 


A  DIALOGUE  ON  CONTENTMENT. 

J.  What  ills,  dear  I'hebe,  would  it  not  prevent* 

To  learn  this  one  short  lesson — "  be  content !" 

No  very  hard  prescription,  in  effect. 

This  same  content;  and  yet,  thro'  its  neglect. 

What  mighty  evils  do  we  human  elves, 

As  Prior  calls  us,  bring  upon  ourselves ! 

Evils  that  Nature  never  meant  us  for. 

The  vacuums,  that  she  really  does  abhor: 

Of  all  the  ways  of  judging  things  amiss. 

No  instance  shows  our  weakness  more  than  this. 

That  men  on  Earth  wont  set  their  heails  at  rest. 

When  God  in  Hfaven  does  all  things  for  the  best: 

What  strauge,  absurd  perveraeness!-- • 

P.  Hold,  good  brother, 
Dont  put  yourself  I  pray,  in  such  a  pother; 
T  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  content;  why,  true  ; 
'T  is  just,  and  right,  we  know,  as  weU  as  you; 
And  yet,  to  be  so,  after  all  this  rout. 
Sometimes  has  puzzled  you  yourself,  I  doubt. 

'  From  the  French  word  wl^  signifyioy  thelt. 
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tollu  in  the  rigour  of  their  health,  and  strength. 
May  rail  at  discontent,  in  words  at  length; 
Who  yet,  when  disappointed  of  their  wishes. 
Will  put  you  off  with  surly  humphs,  and  pishes; 
*  Let »«  be  content  and  easy ;"— gen'ral  stuff! 
Your  happy  people  are  content  enough; 
If  you  would  reason  to  the  purpose,  show. 
How  they  who  are  unhappy  may  be  so; 
How  they  who  are  in  sickn^s,  want,  or  pain. 
May  get  their  health,  estete,  and  ease  again: 
Bow  they— 

J.  Nay,  Phebe,  don»t  go  on  so  fiwt; 
your  just  rebuke  now  suits  yourself  at  last; 
Methinks  you  wander  widely  from  the  fact*-* 
T  is  not  how  you,  or  I,  or  others  act, 
That  we  arc  talking  of,  but  how  we  shou'd— 
A  rule,  tho»  ill  observed,  mav  still  be  good: 
Nor  did  I  say  that  a  contented  will 
Wou'd  hinder  all,  but  many  sorU  of  ill : 
This  it  will  do;  and,  give  me  leave  to  say. 
Much  lessen  such  as  it  can't  take  away; 
You  said  yourself,  t  was  just,  I  think  you  did— 

P,  Yes,  yes;  I  don't  deny  it— 

J,  Sense  forbid 
That  e'er  you  should;   it's  practice  then,  per- 

chknce, 
Is  monstrous  hard,  in  many  a  circomstance'^M 

P.  Monstrous?  why  monstrous ?  let  that  word 
be  barr*d. 
And  1  shan't  stick  to  say,  I  think  it  hard. 
And  very  bard,  nay,  I  could  almost  add. 
That,  in  some  cases,  't  is  not  to  be  had— 

J.  Not  to  be  had!  content!  it  costs  us  dbught* 
»T  if  purchased  only  with  a  little  thought;  ' 

We  need  not  fetch  it  from  a  distant  clime. 
It  may  be  found  at  home,  at  any  time; 
Our  very  cares  contribute  to  its  growth. 
It  knows  no  check, but  voluntary  sloth; 
None  but  ourselves  can  rob  us  of  its  A'uit; 
It  ftoda,  whenennr  we  use  it,  fresh  recruit; 
The  more  we  gather,  still  the  more  it  thrives. 
Fresh  as  our  hopes,  and  lasting  as  our  lives: 
Not  to  be  had  is  wrong ; — but  1  foi^ot. 
You  did  not  say  quite  absolutely  not,, 
But  could  almost  have  said  so ;  the  almost. 
Perhaps,  was  meant  against  a  florid  boast 
Of  such  content  as,  when  a  trial  came 
Severe  enough,  would  hardly  own  its  name-i>- 

P.  Perhaps  it  was,  and  now  your  fire  is  spent. 
You  can  reflect,  1  find,  that  this  content. 
Which  you  are  fond  of  celebrating  so, 
May,  now  and  then,  be  difficult  to  show. 
So  difficult  that— 

J,  Hold  a  bit — or  ten 
To  one  the  chance,  that  I  shall  fire  again;    ' 
T  is  just  and  -right,  you  own,  as  well  as  me ; 
Now,  for  my  part,  1  rather  choose  to  see 
The  easiness  of  what  is  just  and  right. 
Which  makes  it  more  encouraging  to  sight, 
Than  scarecrow  hardships,  that  almost  declare 
Content  an  un-come-at-able  a&ir; 
And,  consequently,  tempt  one  to  distnist. 
For  difficulties,  what  is  right  and  just: 
Thus  I  object  to  hardship;  if  you  please. 
Show  for  what  reason  you  object  to  ease— 


TOM  THE  PORTER. 


R  Why,  for  this  reason— tho»  it  should  be  true. 
That  what  is  just  and  right,  is  easy  too. 
Such  ease  is  nothing  of  a  talking  kind. 
But  of  right  will,  that  likes  to  be  resign'd. 
And  cherishes  a  grace  which,  with  regard 
To  the  unpractisM,  may  sometimes  be  haidi 
You  treat  content  as  if  it  were  a  weed, 
Of  neither  cost,  nor  culture;  when  indeed, 
it  is  as  fine  a  flower  as  can  be  found 
Within  the  mind's  best  cultivated  ground; 
Where,  like  a  seed,  it  must  have  light  and  air 
To  help  its  growth,  according  to  the  care 
That  owners  take,  whote  philosophic  skill 
Will  much  depend  upon  the  weather  still;      [bad 
Good  shoukl  not  mak»them  Careless,  nor  should 
Discounig&-«- 

J.  Right,  provided  it  be  had, 
I  '11  not  dispute;  but  own,  what  you  have  said 
Has  hit  the  nail,  directly,  on  the  head: 
Easy  or  hard,  all  pains,  within  our  powY, 
Are  well  bestow'd  on  such  a  cliarmiog  flow'r. 


TOM  THE  PORTER, 

As  Tom  the- porter  went  up  Ludgate-hill> 
A  swinging  show'r  obliged  hiih  to  stand  still ; 
So,  in  the  right-hand  passage  thro'  the  gate, 
He  pitch'd  his  burthen  down,  just  by  the  grate, 
From  whence  the  doleful  accent  sounds  away,  * 
"  Pity— the  pooi*— and  hungry— debtors— pray." 

To  the  same  garrison,  from  Paul's  Church, 
yard. 
An  half-drown'd  soldier  ran  to  mount  the  guard : 
Now  Tom,,  it  seems,  the  Ludgateer,  and  he 
Were  old  acquaintance,  formerly,  all  three; 
And  as  the  coast  was  clear,  by  cloudy  weather 
They  quickly  fell  into  discourse  together.         ' 

'T  was  in  December,  when  the  Highland  clans 
Had  got  to  Derbyshire  from  Preston  Pans; 
And  struck  all  Londoif  with  a  general  panics* 
But  mark  the  foree  of  principles  Britannic. 
«  The  soldier  told  'em  fresh  the  city  news. 
Just  piping  hot  fiom  stockjobbers,  and  Jewa; 
Of  French  fleets  landing,  and  of  Dutch  neutrality; 
Of  jealousies  at  court  amongst  the  quality; 
Of  Swarston-bridge,  that  never  was  pulPd  down : 
Of  all  the  rebels  in  full  march  to  town ; 
And  of  a  hundred  things  beside,  that  made 
Lord  may'r  himself,  and  aldermen  afraid ; 
Painting  with  many  an  oath  the  case  in  vieiT, 
And  ask'd  the  porter— what. he  thought  to  do? 

"  Do?"  says  he,  gravely— *« what  I  did  before; 
What  I  have  done  these  thirty  years,  and  more; 
Carry,  as  1  am  like  to  do,  my  pack. 
Glad  to  maintain  my  belly  by  my  back; 
If  that  but  hold,  I  care  not ;  for  my  part. 
Come  as  come  will,  't  shall  never  break  toy  heartt 
I  don't  see  folks  that  fight  about  their  thrones. 
Mind  either  soldiers'  flesh,  or  porters'  bones; 
Whoe'er  grU  better,  when  the  battle's  fought. 
Thy  pay  nor  mine  will  be  advanc'd  a  groat— 
-But  to  the  purpose— now  we  are  met  here, 
I  '11  join,  if  t'  will,  for  one  full  mug  of  bcer.'> 

The  soldier,  touch'd  a  little  with  surprise 
To  see  his  friend's  indifierence,  replies— 
"  What  you  say,  Tom,  I  own  is  very  good, 
But-»our  religion !"  (and  he  d-<-n'd  his  blood) 
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«*  What  will  become  of  our  relig^in  1" — "  Troe  !" 
Says  tlie  jail-bird — **  and  of  our  freedom  too  ? 
If  the  Pretender"  (rapi  he  out)  •*  cohm'S  on, 
Our  liberties  and  properties  are  guue  !" 

And  so  the  soldier  and  the  prisoner  joiii'd 
To  work  up  Turn  into  a  better  mind; 
He  staring,  dumb,  with  wonder  struck  and  pity. 
Took  up  his  load,  and  trud^'d  iqto  the  city. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON    THE    ART    OF    ENGLISH    POEIRY. 

The  art  of  English  poetry,  I  find, 
At  present,  Jenkins,  (xrupies  your  mind  ; 
You  have  a  vast  desire  to  it,  you  say. 
And  want  my  help  to  put  you  iu  the  way; 
Want  DK-  to  tell  wflat  books  you  are  to  read; 
How  tu  begin,  ut  first,  and  how  proceed — 

Now,  tho'  in  sliort-hand  I  may  well  pietend 
To  Kive  directions,  my  Salopian  friend, 
As  having:  had  the  honour  to  impart 
Its  full  perfection  to  that  English  art; 
.  Which  you,  and  many  a  sagacious  youth, 
By  sure  experience,  know  to  be  the  truth; 
Yet  how,  in  matters  of  poetic  reach, 
Untaught  myself,  shall  1  pretend  to  teach? 
Well  I  mucmber  that  my  younger  breast 
The  same  desire,  that  reigns  in  yours,  possest; 
Me,  numbers  flowing  to  a  measured  time. 
Me,  sweetest  grace  of  English  verse,  the  rhyme. 
Choice  epithet,  and  smooth  dcM'riptive  line, 
CoDspiring  all  to  tinish  one  design, 
Suiit  with  delight,  full  negligent  of  prose, 
And,  thro^  mere  liking,  tempted  to  compose. 
To  rate,  according  to  my  schot)lboy  schemes. 
Ten  lines  in  verse  worth  half  a  hundred  themes. 

Without  one  living  person  to  consu't, 
The  years  went  on,  from  tender  to  adult;. 
And,  as  for  poring  to  consult  the  dead, 
Truly,  that  never  came  into  my  bead: 
Not  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace!  (if  you  ask)  • 

Why,  yes,  the  rod  would  send  me  to  the  task; 
But  all  the  consultation  that  came  out 
Had  its  own.cnd— to  'scape  the  whi}>ping  bout. 
Beside,  if  subject  wanted  to  be  sung. 
The  Muse  was  queslion'd  in  the  vulgar  tongue; 
Who,  if  she  could  not  answer  well  in  that, 
Would  hardly  mend  hei"solf  in  Greek  or  l.at. 

But  poor  encouragement  for  you  to  hope 
Tlmt  my  instructions  will  attain  tlie  scope: 
Yet  since  the  help,  which  you  uto  p'eas'd  to  seek, 
Does  not  concern  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek ; 
In  ancient  classics,  tho'  but  little^  read, 
1  know  and  cnre  as  little  what  they  said, 
In  plain,  familiar  E.iglish,  for  your  sake. 
This  untr^.-'d  province  I  will  undertake; 
And  xultis  for  verse  as  readily  instill. 
As  if  ability  had  equaU'd.will: 
Fair  stipulation,  first,  on  either  side. 
In  fonn,  and  manner,  here  annexed,  imply'd — 

Conditions  are— >that,  if  the  Muse  should  err. 
You  gave  th'  occasion,  and  must  pardon  her : 
If  aught  occur,  ou  sitting  down  to  try, 
That  may  deserve  the  casting  of  your  eye; 
If  hint  arise,  in  any  sort,  to  suit 
With  your  iuteut^you  shall  be  welcome  to't. 


You  may  remember,  when  you  first  lieg&tt 
To  learn  thetmly  tachygraphic  plai). 
How  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  simplest  line,    . 
We  grounded,  rais'd,  and  finished  our  design: 
H<iw  we  examined  iangUHge,  and  its  pow'rs. 
And  then  adjusted  ev'ry  stroke  to  ours: 
Whilst  the  same  method,  followed,  in  the  main. 
Made  other  matters  more  concisely  plain; 
Made  Enirlish,  French,  Italian— Hebrew  too— 
Appear. the  clearest  in  a  short-hand  view; 
Which,  in  ail  points,   where  language  was  con- 

cern'd, 
Rxplain'd  how  best,  and  soonest  thoy  were  leam'd; 
Sho«*d  where  to  cml,  as  well  as  to  comraeiice. 
At  that  one  central  point  of  view^good  sense. 

There  fix  your  eye  then, — if  you  mean  Co  write 
Verse  that  is  fit  to  read,  or  to  recite: 
A  poet,  slighting  this  initial  rule. 
Is  hut,  at  best,  an  artificial  fool ; 
Of  learning  verse  quite  needless  the  expense. 
Plain  prose  might  serve  to  show  his  want  of  sense. 

But  you,  who  have  it,  and  would  grve  to  prose 
I'he  prace,  that  English  poetry  bestows. 
Consider  how  the  short-hand  scheme,  in  part, 
May  be  apply 'd  to  the  poetic  art: 
To  write,  or  read  in  that,  you  understood. 
There. iiuist  be  sense,  and  sense  that  must  be 

good; 
The  more  that  words  were  proper  and  exact. 
In  book,  or  speech,  the  more  we  could  contract: 
The  hand,  you  know,  became  a  kind  of  test. 
In  this  respect,  what  writin^-;s  were  the  best. 
If  incorrect.the  language,  or  absurd, 
It  cost  the  fuller  noting  of  each  word; 
But,  when  more  apt,  grammatical,  and  true. 
Full  oft  a  letter  for  a  wonl  would  do. 

Form  to  yourse!f,  directly,  the  design 
Of  so  constructing  a  poetic  line; 
That  it  may  cost,  in  writing  it  our  way. 
The  least  expense  of  ink,  as  one  may  yay; 
TliaC  wonl,  or  phrase — in   measure   that  you 

please, — 
May  come  the  nearest  to  prosaic  ease  : 
You  Ml  see  tlie  cases  from  the  rule  exempt. 
Whilst  it  directs,  in  gen'ral,  your  attempt; 
How  word,  or  sentence,  you  may  oft  transpose. 
And  verse  bo,  still,  as  natural  as  prose. 

As  natural— *fbr,  tho'  wc  call  it  art. 
The  worth  in  poetry  is  Nature's  part : 
Here— ^artis  est  celare  artcm — here. 
Art  must  be  hid  that  Nature  may  appear; 
So  lie  conceal'd  behind  the  shining  glass, 
That  Nature's  image  may  the  best  repass: 
All  o'er,  indeed,  must  quicksilver  be  spread. 
But  all  its  useless  motion  must  lie  dead. 

The  art  of  swimming— next  that  comes  to 
iniod— 
Perhaps  may  show  you  what  is  here  desigird: 
A  young  beginner  struggling,  you  may  see, 
With  all  his  might — >t  was  so  at  least  with  me— 
With  all  the  splutter  of  his  limbs  to  swim. 
And  keep  his  brains,  and  breath,  above  the  brim; 
Whilst,  the  more  eager  he  to  gain  his  art, 
The  sooner  ev'ry  limb  is  thrown  athwart; 
Till  by  degrees  he  learns,  with  less  ado, 
And  gentler  stroke,  the  purpose  to  pursue; 
To  Nature's  motions  poising  he  conforms,' 
Nor  puts  th'  unwilling  element  in  stonns ; 
Taught,  as  the  smoother  wave  shall  yield,  to  yield, 
And  rule  the  surface  of  the  wat'ry  field. 
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Soon  as  you  can  then,  leam  to  lay  aside 
Art  wild  entieavuurs  against  Nature's  :idc; 
Which  way  bbe  bends  take  notice,  and  comply; 
The  Teree  that  will  not,  burn,  or  throw  it  by: 
May  be  the  subject  does  not  suit  your  skiil — 
Dismiss,  dismiss — till  one  gomes  up  that  will: 
If  sense,  if  Nature  succour  not  the  theme, 
All  art  and  bkill  is  strife  against  the  stream; 
If  they  assist  to  waft  your  verses  o'er, 
Stretch  forward,  and  pos^iess  the  wish'd-for  shore. 

T  was  from  a  certain  native  sense,  and  wit, 
That  came— Poeta  nascitur,  uon  lit — 
Ada^e  forbidding  any  rhyming  bla«le. 
That  was  not  born  a  poet,  to  be  made: 
For  if  to  sing,  (in  music)  or  to  .bear. 
Require  a  natural  good  voice,  or  ear; 
If  art  and  rule  but  awkwardly  advar.ce. 
Without  a  previous,  pliant  shape,  to  dance. 
Well  may  the  Muse,  boture  she  can  inspire. 
Versatile  force  of  subtle  wit  require. 

Of  this  if  critics  should  demand  a  sign, 
StriMig  inclination  should  be  one  of  mine; 
A  fair  de»ire  is  seldom  known  to  spring. 
But  where  there  is  somt'  fitness  tor  the  thing: 
Tho',  by  untoward  circuinstanct^  checkM, 
There  lies,  a  genius,  but  without  effect ; 
Many  a  fine  plant,  uncultivated,  dies; 
And  worse,  with  more  encouragement,  may  rise: 
Des  Mfcaeuates — nhat  had  ^klro  been, 
Had  not  Mecsnas  raisM  the  Muse  within  ? 

Yours,  honest  pupil,  when  you  are  inclinM, 
May  versify,  according  to  your  mind; 
She  has  no  reason,  to  no  patron  ty*d, 
To  prostitute  her  favours  to  a  side; 
Koi'  to  ia]»e  ta>tc,  if  any  such  the  age 
Shall  run  into,  to  sacriflce  her  page; 
Much  less,  with  any  vicious  topic  vile, 
An  art  of  chaster  ufi'^prin,^  to  dtMa : 
All  vt'.r^  unworthy  of  an  English  Muse, 
Of  short-hand  rare,  she  may,  and  mu^t  refuse. 

Ancient  and  modem  aptitude  to  rnn 
Into  sorne  en  ours,  which  you  ought  to  ^hun. 
Will  now  and  then  occasion,  i  forebCt*, 
In  place,  or  o.tt,  a  pnecipc  from  mc; 
When  this  shall  happen,  never  stand  to  try 
Ttie  where  of  its  appearance,  but  the  why; 
Lest,  by  authorities,  or  old,  or  new. 
You  should  be  tempted  to  incur  them  too; 
Since  the  most  celebrated  names  inter 
No  sort  of  prinlege  in  you  to  err: 
Far  from  it — even,  where  tbcy  may  excel, 
Barely  to  imitate  is  not.so  well; 
Much  less  should  their  authority  prevail. 
Or  warrant  you  to  f>iIow,  whrre  they  fail.     . 

*T  iii  not  to  search  for  precedents  alone. 
But  how  to  form  a  judgment  of  your  own; 
In  writing  verse  that  is  your  main  aflliir. 
Main  end  of  all  my  monitory  care. 
Who.  hate  servility  to  common  law, 
l*hat  keeps  an  equitable  right  in  awe; 
By  u^,and  custom  justifies  its  lot. 
It's  modes,  and  fashions  whether  right,  or  not; 
Cramps  the  free  genius,  clips  the  Muse's  wing. 
And  t*j  one  poet  ties  another's  strinjj; 
Producing,  from  their  hard'y  various  lines. 
So  many  copies,  and  so  few  designs. 

By  neither  names,  nor  numbers,  be  dctcrr'd; 
Nor  yield  to  mix  amongst  the  servile  henl: 
Exert  the  liberty,  which  all  avow, 
Tho*  Uavei  in  practice— and  begin  just  now. 


Begin  with  me,  and  constnie  what  1  write. 
Not  to  preclude  your  judgment,  but  excite ; 
Just  as  you  once  examin'd  what  1  taught. 
From  first  to  Inst,  with  unaddicted  thought, 
So  while,  at  your  request,  I  venture  hci^e 
To  play  the  master,  see  that  all  be  clear; 
Preserve  the  freedom,  which  you  always  took, 
Nor,  if  it  teach  ami<ts,  regard  the  book. 

Thus,  unencumberM,  let  us  move  along, 
As  road  shall  lead  us,  to  the  mount  of  song; 
Still  keeping,  so  for  by  agreement  ty*d. 
Good  vejne  iu  prospect,  and  good  sense  for  guid.4. 


Sense  presupposed,  and  res<i!ute  intent 
To  regulate  thereby  poetic  bent, 
Let  us  examine  language  once  again, 
As  erst  we  did 'to  regulate  the  pen; 
And  then  obsei  ve  how  the  peculiar  frame 
Of  words,  in  English,  may  assist  your  aim. 

The  end  of  speech,  vouchsafed  to  human  kind, 
Is  to  express  conceptions  of  the  mind : 
By  painted  speech,  or  writing's  wond'rous  aid, 
liie  lines  of  thought  are  legibly  display'd ; 
In  any  place,  at  any  time  appear, 
^nd  silent  iKure  speaks  to  mental  ear; 
Surprising  permanence  of  meaning,  found 
F«ir  di<aant  voice,  and  momentary  sound :' 
Whether  by  Heav*n,  at  first,  the  huge  efiect 
ReveaPd,  or  by  inventive  wit — reflect 
What  good  may  follow,  if  a  man  exert 
The  talent  right,  what  ill,  if  he  pervert; 
And  (a  exertion,  whctlier  good,  or  bad, 
What  stn^ngth  ei^agiiifr  poetry  may  add; 
That,  if  successful  in  your  present  drift, 
You  may  not  risk  to  desecrate  the  gift. 

You  see,  in  speakings  or  by  sound,  or  ink, 
The  grand  inceptive  caution  is — to  think ; 
To  measure,  ponder,  ruminate,  digest, 
Or  phrase  whatever,  that  betokens  best 
A  due  attention  to  make  aK,  and  skiil. 
Turn  all  to  good,  or  least  of  all  to  ill ; 
Never  to  tjive,  on  any  warm  pretence. 
To  just  observers  cause  of  just  oftcnce: 
Tt>  truth,  tt)  good,  undoubtedly,  belong 
The  skiil  of  poeis,  apd  the  charms  of  song. 

In  vrrs*',  or  prose,  in  nature,  or  in  art, 
Trie  head  Ugins  the  movemeut,  or  the  heart; 
If  both  unite,  if  both  be  clear  and  sound. 
Then  may  perfection  in  a  work  be  found; 
Tlun  does  the  pnachtr,  then  the  poet  shine. 
And  justly  tike  the  title  of  divine. 
By  eomnioij  s-  nsi'  the  \vor:d  has  been  all  Icfl 
To  make  distinction  of  tho  luait  aed  head  ; 
Di»tinctii)n  Wiirthy  ol'y(»Ui"  ket:oe.4  ken, 
In  passing  judi^iiient  upon  books,  and  men; 
Upon  youiself,  before  ymi  sha'l  submit 
To  other  judi;es  what  y«»ur<eif  hns  writ. 

The  h'-arl,  the  head,  it  may  vulfice  to  note, 
Twodifl'^rent  kinds  of  po^-try  pn^notej 
One  more  ^utflime,  m'»re  «*ae;e<l,  and  severe. 
That  shiiits  iu  Poetry's  cl  stial  sphere; 
One  of  an  useful,  tho'  an  hunii)ler  birth, 
That  ornnment'*  its  lower  ji^lobe  of  Enrth; 
These  we  shall  here  a^j  rijn',  if  you  think  fit, 
One  to  };oo<l  sen$«e,  the  other  to  goo<l  wit; 
And  grant  that,  whichsoever  be  dis])lay'd. 
It  must  have  something  of  the  otlu-r*s  aid ; 
Without  some  wit  solidity  is  dull, 
As  bad  the  sprightly  noubcuse,  to  th^  fidl. 
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To  clothe  them  both  in  language,  and  by  rule, 
Let  us  again  revise  the  8hort>hand  school, 
And  trace  the  branching  stamens  of  discourse 
From  their  most  plain  and  primmerly  resource. 
Four  parts  of  speech,  you  know,  we  Ms*d  to  make 
The  best  arrangement,  for  inquiry's  sake; 
And  how,  spontaneous,  to  determine  those. 
The  noun,  and  adnoun,  verb,  and  adverb  rose. 
Occurring  hints,  but  to  no  stiffness  ty'd 
Of  formal  method,  let  these  four  divide; 
They  do,  in  fact,  partition  out,  you  know, 
The  «en<«  of  words,  as  fur  as  words  can  go; 
For  of  a  thing  the  clear  ideal  sense. 
The  properties  that  really  spring  from  thence, 
Actions,  and  modes  of  action  that  ensue. 
Must  all  unite  to  make  the  language  true; 
If  false,  some  one  or  other  of  thei»e  four 
Unveils  delusion  entering  at  its  door ; 
But— wonted  lessons  1  shall  here  pass  by. 
Trusting  to  your  rememhrance-<^and  apply. 

The  noun,  the  name,  the  substantive,  the  thing, 
Let  represent  the  subject  that  you  sin*;: 
The  main,  essential  matter,  whereupon 
You  mean  to  set  the  Muse  at  work  anon: 
E^ei^ou  begin  the  verse  that  you  intend, 
Respice  finem— rthink  upou  its  end; 
One  single  point,  on  which  you  arc  to  fix. 
Must  govern  all  that  you  shall  intermix; 
Before  you  quest  for  circumstances  round, 
•    Peg  down,  at  first,  the  centre  of  your  ground; 
Each  periodic  incident  when  past, 
Examine  gently  whether  that  be  fast: 
How  can  you  help,  if  it  should  e'er  come  out, 
Mistaking  quite  the  point  you  are  about? 
How,  with  no  tether  fixM  to  your  designs. 
Help  incoherent,  loose,  unmeaning  lines? 

You  need  not  ask  of  classic  Rome,  or  Greece, 
Whether  your  work  should  all  be  of  a  piece; 
The  thing  is  plain— -and  all  that  rule  can  tell 
Is^i-Memorandum  to  observe  it  well; 
To  frame,  whatever  you  shall  intersperse 
Of  decoration,  well  connected  verse; 
That  shall,  whatever  may  across  be  spread. 
From  end  to  end,  maintain  an  equal  thread; 
That  botch,  or  patch,  or  clumsy,  awkward  se  \m 
Mar  not  poetic  unity  of  theme. 

This  theme,  or  subject,  for  your  English  Muse 
Belongs,  of  right,  to  you  and  her  to  choose :  ' 
Your  own  unbiassM  inclinations  best 
The  freer  topics  for  a  verse  suggest ; 
All,  within  bound  of  innocence,  is  free; 
And  you  may  range,  without  consulting  me. 
The  just,  delightful,  and  extensive  sphere; 
All  else,— what  need  of  caution  to  forbear?    • 
None— if  the  bard$!,  and  some  of  them  renown'd, 
Had  not  transgrest,  and  overlcap'd  the  bound ; 
This  may  indeed  bid  you  to  have  a  care. 
Me,  to  renew  the  warning,  to  beware; 
While,  unrestrained,  you  set  yourself  the  task, 
Ijet  it  be  harmless,  and  *t  is  all  1  ask. 

Some,  to  be  sure,  more  cxc«llent,  and  grand. 
Your  practiM'd  genius  may  in  time  demand; 
To  thepe  in  view,  no  doubt,  yon  may,  in  will. 
Devote,  at  ficesent,  your  completer  skill; 
And  whilst,  in  little  essays,  you  express, 
Or<Mhe  a  thought  in  versifying  dress. 
On  fair  ideas  they  may  turn,  and  just, 
And  pave  the  way  to  something  more  auguist: 
Jf  well  your  enrlicr  specimens  intend, 
Fiom  small  bc»ginnings  you  may  greatly  end; 


Write  what  the  good  may  praise,  as  they  peruse. 
And  bless,  w'«h  no  unfruitful  fame,  the  Muse. 

A  youthful  Muse,  a  sprightly  one,  may  crave 
To  intermix  the  cheerful  with  the  grave- 
Indulge  her  choice,  nor  stop  the  flowing  stream. 
Where  verse  adorns  an  inoffensive  theme. 
UnwillM  endeavour  is  the  same  as  fisint. 
And  brisk  will  languish  if  it  feel  constraint: 
From  task  imposed,  from  any  kind  of  force, 
A  stiff,  and  starch'd  production  oomes,  of  course; 
Unless  it  suit,  as  it  may  chance  to  do. 
The  present  humour  of  the  Muse,  and  you : 
Sooner,  so  ask'd,  that  willing  numbers  6ow, 
The  more  acceptable,  and  a-propos; 
Tho'  prompt,  if  proper  the  occasion  rise. 
Her  nimbler  aid  no  gen*rous  Muse  denies; 
But  if  a  fair  and  friendly  call  invite. 
Speeds  on  the  verse  to  opportune  delight ; 
Cuts  all  delays  to  satisfisiction  sho^t, 
When  friends  and  seasons  are  in  temper  fort: 
As,  by  this  present  writing,  one  may  see. 
Dear  Muse  of  mine,  is  just  the  case  with  thee 

A  gen'rous  Muse,  I  must  again  repeat. 
Disdains  the  poor,  poetical  conceit 
Of  poaching  verse,  for  personal  repute. 
And  writing— only  to  be  thought  to  do  *t; 
Without  regai-ding  one  of  its  chief  ends« 
At  once  to  pro6t,  and  to  pleasure  friends. 
Tho'  to  the  bard  she  dictate  first  the  line. 
The  reader»s  benefit  is  her  design : 
Mistaken  poets  seek  for  private  fame; 
'T  is  gen*ral  use  that  sanctifies  the  name. 

Be  free,  and  choose  what  subject  then  you  will, 
But  keep  youj  readers  in  remembrance  still. 
Your  future  judges — ttio*  »t  is  in  your  choice 
In  what  committees  who  shall  have  a  voice : 
Tlieir  satisfaction  if  the  Muse  prefers. 
And  their  esteem,  who  justly  merit  hers. 
They  who  do  not,  however  prompt  of  throat, 
SUnd  all  excluded  from  the  legal  vote. 
Verse  any  readers,  for  whom  verse  is  writ. 
May  to  the  press,  or  to  the  flames  commit: 
A  poet  signs  the  judgment  on  his  verse, 
If  readers,  worthy  to  be  pleasM,  rehearse ; 
But,  when  the  blockheads  meddle  in  the  cause. 
Laughs  at  their  blame,  and  smiles  at  their  ap- 
plause, 

T  will  add  to  fxiture  versifying  ease 
To  think  on  judges,  whom  you  ought  to  please; 
To  fancy  some  of  your  selected  friends 
Discussing  points,  to  which  a  subject  tends; 
By  whom  you  guess  it  would  be  well  discuss'd, 
And  judgment  form*d,  that  you  might  safely  trust; 
If  you  conceive  them  sitting  on  the  bench. 
Hints,  what  is  fit  to  add,  or  to  retrench. 
Anticipating  Fancy  may  supply. 
And  save  the  trouble  to  the  real  eye: 
Judgment  awakenM  may  improve  the  theme 
With  righter  verdict,  tho*  the  court 's  a  dream. 


OX  INOCULATION. 

WRITTEN  WIIBX   IT  FIRST  BEGAN  TO  BE  PRAC- 
TISED IN   ENGLAND. 

I  HEARD  two  neighbours  talk,  the  other  night. 
About  this  new  distemper-giving  plan, 

Which  some  so  wrong,  and  others  think  so  rijjht; 
Short  was  the  dialogue — and  thus  it  ran. 
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^  If  I  had  twenty  children  of  my  own, 
1  would  tnocnlate  them  ev*ry  one.—" 

**  Af ,  but  should  any  of  them  die!  what  moan 
Would  then  be  made,  for  vent'ring  thereupon  }** 

•'  No;  I  should  think  that  1  had  done  the  best; 
Aad  be  resignM,  whatever  should  befall. — ^ 

**  But  could  you  really  be  so,  quite  at  rest?** 
•*  I  could*'— "  Then  why  inoculate  at  all  ? 

"  Since  to  resign  a  child  to  God,  wl^agave. 
Is  ^l  as  easy,  and  as  just  a  part. 

When  sick,  and  led  by  Nature  to  the  grave, 
As  when  in  health,  and  driv'n  to  it  by  Art" ' 


^JV^  ANSWER  TO  SOME  INQUIRIES, 

COVCBRNTNG  THE  AlfTHOR'S  OPINION  OP  A  SER- 
MON PREACHED  AT UPON  THE  OPERATION 

OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

8at  to  the  sermon?— Why,  you  all  were  by, 
And  heard  its  whole  contents,  as  well  as  I — 
Without  discussing  what  tbe  preacher  said, 
I  '11  tell  you,  sirs,  what  came  into  my  bead. 

While  he  went  on,  and  learnedly  perplext 
The  genuine  meaning  uf  his  chosen  text, 
1  cast  my  eyes  above  him,  and  explored 
The  dove-like  form  upon  the  sounding  board. 

That  bird,  thought  I,  was  put  there- as  a  sign 
What  kind  of  spirit  guides  a  good  divine: 
Such  as,  at  first,  taught  preachers  to  impart 
The  pure  and  sunple  gospel  to  the  heart: 

A  perfect,  plain,  intelligible  rule. 
Without  the  dark  distinctions  of  the  school ; 
That,  with  a  nice,  sophistical  disguise. 
Hide  the  clear  precepts  from  the  people^s  eyes. 

Whatever  doctrine  in  one  age  was  true, 
Must  needs  be  so  in  all  succeeding  too; 
Tbo*  circumstance  may  change— its  inward  aim. 
Thro'  ev'ry  outward  state,  is  still  the  same. 

No  thinking  Christian  can  be  pleas'd  to  hear 
Men,  who  pretend  to  make  the  Scripture  clear. 
With  low  remarks,  upon  the  letter  play. 
And  take  the  spirit  of  it  quite  away. 

Be  time,  or  place,  or  person,  or  what  will, 
Urg'd  in  support  of  such  a  wretched  skill, 
It  all  amounts  but  to  a  vain  pretence, 
That  robs  the  Gospel  of  its  real  sense. 

Taught  by  the  Saviour,  and  by  holy  men, 
Tis  now  the  very  same  that  it  was  then; 
Not  to  be  alter'd  by  unballowM  pains; 
The  world  may  vary,  but  the  truth  remains. 

Its  consecrated  phrases,  one  would  think, 
That  priests  and  pulpits  wt-re  not  made  to  sink; 
Prophaner  wits  can  do  it  that  disgrace — 
What  need  of  kobf  orders  \n  the  case  ? 

The  modish  critical  haranguer,  heard, 
May  be  admirM;  may  be  perhaps  preferr»d; 
Who  sinks  the  dictates  of  the  sacred  page 
Pown  to  the  maxims  of  the  present  ag^ 


But  o'er  his  sounding  canopy,  why  bring 
The  harmless  dove  to  spread  its  hov'ring  wing> 
How  in  the  church  by  such  a  shape  exprest 
Fulness  of  brain,  and  emptiness  of  breast? ' 

Of  heads  so  iatten'd,  and  of  hearts  so  starv'd, 
A  different  emblem  should,  methinks,  be  car\''d; 
The  owl  of  Athens,  and  not  Sion's  dove. 
The  bird  of  learning-- 4iot  the  bird  of  love. 


REMARKS  ON  DR,  BROfVN*S  ESTIMATE, 

WRITTEN  IN  TBS  CHARACTER  OF  A  LADT. 

The  bodk' appears  to  my  perusing  sight. 
So  rambling,  scambling,  florid,  and  polite. 
That  tho'  a  manly  skill  may  trace  the  clue, 
A  simple  female  knows  not  what  to  do; 
Where  to  begin  remark,  or  wb^  to  close. 
Lost  in  a  thousan<t-»beautie8, 1  suppose. 

One  seeming  proof  of  such  a  coalition 
Of  num'rous  beauties  i»-i<t  fifth  edition; 
As,  reading  authors,  1  have  just  now  found 
In  the  Whitehall — price  three  and  sixpence  bound< 
Many  a  good  book,  but  less  of  print  concise. 
Less  clean  of  margin,  sells  for  half  the  price. 

So  that  the  nation  grows  in  books,  'tis  plisin, 
**  Luxurious,  e^minate  and  vain':'' 
That  is  the  purchasers— or,  if  I  durst, 
I  wouki  have  said  the  writers  of  'em  first; 
And  the  luxuriant  framer  of  this  plan, 
First  of  tlie  first,  should  be  the  leading  man 

Somewhere  before  the  middle  of  the  book, 
It  seems  the  author,  whom  I  really  took 
But  for  a  politician,  was  in  fine. 
To  my  surprise,  a  protestant  divine: 
A  protestant  divine!  in  whose  high  flight 
The  question  capital  is— who  shall  fghi*f 

Not  who  shall /My — as  some  divines  have  plann'd, 
One  has  heard  tell,  the  capital  demand: 
Both  needless  questions  when  divines  arose 
Who  neither  su*d  their  friends  nor  fought  their 
Now  what  more  vain,  effeminate,  luxurious,  [foes. 
Than  parson's  talk,  so  capitally  furious? 

Truly  the  works  of  distaff  and  of  needle 
Are  worth  whole  volumes  of  courageous  Tweedlff; 
With  the  sum  totel — '*  Britons !  all  be  free; 
Take  the  brown  musket  up,  and  follow  me: 
Tjet  us  be  strong,  be  hardy,  sturdy,  rough; 
Till  we  are  all  beatified  in  buff*' 

^  **  We  may  with  truth  and  candourconclude  that 
the  ruling  character  of  the  present  times  is  that  of 
a  vain,  luxurious,  and  selfish  effeminacy."  Browa's 
Estimate.    Sect.  6. 

*  **  It  hath  been  urged  indeed  as  a  proof  that  the 
natural  spirit  of  ;<- 'fence  is  not  yet  extinguished^ 
that  we  raised  such  large  sums  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  still  continue  such  plentiful  supplies  for 
the  support  of  our  fleets  and  armies.  This  is  weak 
reasoning:  for  will  not  ct>wardice,  at  least  as  soon 
as  courage,  part' with  a  shilling  6r  a  pound  to 
avoid  danger? — ^The  capital  question  therefore 
still  remains— Not  who  shall  pay,  but  who  shall 
fight  >*^    Sect  6. 
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With  mannerg  jast  the  same,  as  we  are  told, 
Mpn  are  effeminate,  and  women  bold^: 
If  aught  like  satire  or  like  ridicule 
Should  seem  to  rise,  we  must  apply  this  role 
To  solve  the  case — and  so  I  think  we  may»- 
**  It  oomes  from  folly's  natural  display ^'' 

Person  and  dress  is  left  us  to  apply. 
And  little  else,  to  know  the  sexes  by : 
Characteristics  formerly  made  out, 
Are  now  confounded  by  a  present  rout: 
All  would  be  lost  if,  as  the  cassoc  warm, 
With  rage  as  just,  the  petticoat  should  arm. 

But  while  men  fight,  both  clergy fi*d  and  lay. 
Who  left  but  women  to  cry — T^et  us  pray! 
While  men  are  marshalling  in  prose  Pindaric 
Religion,  Virtue,  Warburton,  and  Garrick, 
Wom^n  must  pray,  that  Heav*n  would  yet  annex 
Some  little  grace  to  the  talk-valiant  sex. 

Love  of  our  country  is  the  manly  sound 
That  clads  in  armour  all  the  Virtues  round: 
Where  is  this  lovely  country  to  be  sought? 
Why  His  Great  Britain,  in  their  little  thought: 
And  the  two  states  which  these  divines  advance. 
The  Heav'n  of  England,  and  the  Hell  of  France. 

Women  must  pray — and,  if  divines  can  reach 
No  higher  a  theology — must  preach. 
This  >\  orid^-this  sea  bound  spot  of  it — ^may  seem 
The  central  Paradise  in  men^s  esteem. 
Who  have  great  souls ;  but  women  who  have  none, 
Have  other  realms  to  fix  their  hearts  upon. 

If  such  there  be'— the  only  certain  scheme 
To  guard  against  each  possible  extreme. 
Is  to  put  on,.amid8t  the  wor1d*s  alarms. 
With  a  good  heart.,  our  real  country's  arms; 
Faith,  hope,  and  patience,  from  the  tow'rs^above, 
AU-bearing  meekness,  and  all  conquering  love. 


REMARKS 

.em  A  PAMPHLET,  ENTITLED,  EPI6TT.E8  TO  THE 
GREATS  FROM  ARI8TIPPUS  IN  RETIREMENT.— 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  DR.  8.-^— 


Doctor,  this  new  poetic  species 
kernel  may  do;  but  nerer  diciet: 


3  "  The  sexes  have  now  little  other  apparent 
distinction  beyond  that  of  person  and  dress :  their 
peculiar  and  characteristic  manners  are  confound* 
ed  and  lost:  the  one  sex  having  advanced  into 
boldness,  as  the  otlier  have  sunk  into  effeminacy." 
Sect.  5. 

*  **  Thus  we  have  attempted  a  simple  delineation 
'  of  the  ruling  mauners  of  the  times:  if  any  thing 

like  ridicule  appears  to  mix  itself  with  this  review, 
it  ari$ieth  not  from  the  aggravation,  but  the  na- 
tural display  of  folly."    Sect,  .5. 

*  These  Epistles  were  published  in  the  year 
1757, *<The  species  of  poetry,''  says  the  edi- 
tor, "  in  which  they  arc  written  has  been  used 
with  great  success  among  the  French,  by  Chapelle, 
Chaulicu,  La  Farre,  Gresset,  madame  Deshou- 
iieref,  and  otbw«V«-rTo  quote  from  them  «U  the 


For  a  Chapelle,  or  a  ChanlieOy  • 

The  new  devis'd  conceit  may  do; 

In  rambling  rhymes.  La  Farre,  and  Gresset, 

And  easy  diction  may  express  it; 

Or  madam*s  muse,  Deshoulieres, 

Improve  it  farther  still  than  theirs: 

But  in  the  name  of  all  the  Nine, 

Will  an  epistolary  line. 

In  English  verse  and  English  sense. 

Admit  to  give  them  both  offence. 

Vie  Gau&red  insipidHee 

Of  this  new  fangl'd  melodee  ? 

Indeed  it  won't«-if  Gallic  phrase 

Can  bear  ivith  such  enervate  lays. 

Nor  pleasure  nor  pam-pmon^d  hours 

Can  ever  suffer  tbem  in  ours; 

Or  ivy*crown*dy  endure  a  theme 

Stlvefd  with  moomhine's  maiden  gleam: 

Not  tho'  so  garlanded  and^oor'iy,  ' 

So  sqfl,  so  sweet,  so  tnyrtie-bow^ry; 

So  balmy,  ;>a/my— and  so  on-^ 

As  is  the  theme  here  writ  upon: 

Writ  in  a  species  that,  if  taking. 

Portends  sad  future  verse  unmaking : 

Brown's  Estimate  of  times  and  manner^ 

That  paiuts  effeminacy's  banners. 

Has  not  a  proof  in  its  detail 

More  plain  than  this.  If  this  prevail;    , 

Forbid  it  sense,  fori)id  it  rhyme^ 

Whether  familiar  or  sublime ; 

Whether  ye  guide  the  poet's  hand 

To  easy  diction  or  to  grand; 

Forbid  the  Gallic  namby  pamby 

Here  to  repeat  its  crazy  crambe: 

One  instance  of  such  special  staff. 

To  see  the  way  ont  is  enough ; 

Excus'd  for  once;  \(  Arut^tpus 

Has  any  more  within  his  cippus, 

I^t  him  suppress;— or  sing  'em  he 

With  genUe  Muse,  tweet  Euterpee; 

Free  to  salute  her,^  while  they  chirp. 

For  easier  rhymmg^-iweet  Euierp: 

rt  is  allow'd  that  verse  to  please 

Should  move  along  with  perfect  ease  j 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 

Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  interjingling;. 

For  numbers  genuinely  British 

Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish; 

But  for  the  masculiner  M/er, 

And  the  polite  he  ma^maiteUesi 

Whom  Dryadty  Naads,  Xymphs,  and  Fount, 

Meads,  woods,  and  groves^  and  lakes,  and  laiau. 

And  loves,  and  dbcM— and  fifty  more 

Such  jaded  terms,  bcsprinkrd  o'er 

With  compound  epithets  uncouth. 

Prompt  to  pronounce  *em  verse,  forsooth! 

Verse  let  'em  be;  tho'  I  suppose 

Some  verse  as  well  might  have  been  prose, 

That  Englamts  common  courtesy 

PoStefy  calls  good  poetry  : 

For  if  the  poetry  be  good, 

Accent  at  least  is  understood; 

Number  of  syllables  alone. 

Without  the  proper  stress  of  tone,    ' 

expressions  alluded  to  in  the  foBowiiig  verKS, 
would  b.ut  swell  out  the  notes  tc  an  unnececsaiy 
length.  It  is  thought  sufijcient  Iherefoie  to  di- 
stinguish such  allusions  by  Italic  characten. 
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Win  iQ^e  our  metre  flat  and  bare 
As  Hebrew  verse  of  bishop  Hare: 
Add^that  regard  to  rhyme  is  gone, 
And  Terse  and  prose  will  be  all  one; 
Or,  what  is  worse,  create  a  pother 
By  species  neither  one  nor  t'other: 
A  case,  which  there  .is  room  to  fear 
From  dapes  of  Aristippus  here— 
The  fancied  saxe,  in  feign*d  retreat. 
Laughs  at  the  follies  of  the  great 
With  wit,  invention,  fiincy,  humour. 
Enough  to  gain  the  thing  a  rumour; 
But  if  he  writes  resolv'd  to  shine 
In  unconfinM  and  motley  line, 
l^  him  Pindaric  it  away, 
And  quit  the  lazy  labour'd  lay; 
Leave  to  la  Font  and  to  Im  FraWt 
The  warbling,  soothing  nonchaianee.  ■ 
When  will  our  bards  unlearn  at  last 
The  puny  style,  and  the  bombast? 
Nor  let  the  pitiful  extremes 
Disgrace  the  verse  of  English  themes; 
Matter,  no  more,  in  manner  paint 
Foppish,  affected,  queer,  and  quaint ; 
Kor  bounce  above  Parnassian  ground, 
To  drop  the  sense,  ami  cjitch  the  sound: 
Except — in  writint;  for  the  stage, 
Where  sound  is  best  for  buskin'd  rage; 
Except— in  operas,  where  sense 
Is  but  superfluous  expense: 
Be  then  the  bards  of  sounding  pitch 
Consign'd  to  Garrick  and  to  Rich; 
To  TtneOedmu  and  Ttaeedledtet, 
The  singy  songing  EvUrpees, 


EPILOGUE 

TO  BVRLOTHSUMBO,  OR  THE  8UPERNATURAI.'. 
Enter  Hurlathntmbo, 

Laoies  and  gentlemen,  my  lord  of  Flame 
Has  sent  me  here  to  thank  you  in  his  name; 
Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  thti  tip-top  pinnacle  of  glory: 
Thence  he  defies  the  sons  of  clay,  the  critics; 
"  Fellows,**  says  he,  **  that  are  mere  paralytics. 
With  judgments  lame,  and  intellects  that  halt. 
Because  a  man  outruns  them— *hey  find  fault." 
He  is  indeed,  to  speak  my  poor  opinion, 
Out  of  the  reach  of  eritkal  dominion. 

Enter  Critic> 
Adso !  herd's  one  of  'em. 


■  Tfiis  play  was  written  by  Mr.  Samnel  Johnson, 
a  dancing  master,  of  Cheshire,  and  performed  in 
the  year  1722,  at  tlie  Little  Theatre,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  it  had  a  run  of  above  thirty  nights. 
We  must  refer  th§  reader  to  the  piece  itself,  to 
give  him  a  just  idea  of  the  humour  and  propriety 
of  the  following  epilogue;  which  Was  written  by 
our  author,  with  a  friendly  intention  to  ))oint  out 
to  Mr.  Johnson  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of 
his  play- — Mr.  Johnson,  however,  so  ftir  from  per- 
ceiving the  ridicule,  received  it  as  a  compliment, 
'aqd  bad  it  both  spoken  and  printed. 


Ju, 


Cr.  A  strange  odd  play,  sir; 
Enter  Author^  pushes  BurloUvrumbo  aside. 
Let  me  come  to  him.— Pray,  what's  that  you 


say,  sir? 

Or,  I  say,  sir,  rales  are  not  qbservM  here.—* 

Au.  Rules, 
Like  clocks  and  watches,  were  all  made  for  fools. 
Rules  make  a  play  ?  that  is 

Cu  What,  Mr.  Singer? 

Au,  As  if  a  knife  and  fork  should  make  a  finger. 

Cr,  Pray,  sir,  which  is  the  hero  of  your  play  ? 

Au.  Hero  ?  why  they're  all  heroes  in  their  way. 

Cr,  But  here's  no  phi!    or  none   that's  under- 
stood. 

Au.  There's  a  rebellion  tho';  and  that's  as  good. 

Cr.  No  spirit  nor  genius  in't. 

Au.  Why  didn't  here 
A  spirit  and  a  genius  both  appear? 

Cr,  Poh,  'tis  all  stuff  and  nonsense^— 

Au.  Lack-a-day! 
Why  that's  the  very  essence  of  a  play. 
Your  old-house,  new-house,  opera  and  ball, 
'Tis  nonseuiie,  critic,  that  supports  'em  all. 
As  you  yourselves  ingeniously  have  shown, 
Whilst  on  their  nonsense  you  have  built  your 
own. 

Cr,  Here  wants-— — 

Au.  Wants  what?  why  now,  for  all  yourcant- 
What  one  ingredient  of  a  play  is  wanting?     [ing. 
Music,  love,  war,  death,  madness  without  sham, 
Done  to  the  life  by  persons  of  the  dram : 
Scenes  and  machines,  descending  and  arising ; 
Thunder  and  lightning ;  ev'ry  thing  surprising ! 
Cr.  Play,  farce,  or  opera,  is't? 

Au.  No  matter  whether 
'Tis  a  rehearsal  of 'em  all  together. 
But  come,  sir,  come,  troop  off,  old  Blundermonger. 
And  interrupt  the  Epilogue  no  longer. 

lAulhor  drives  the  Critic  off  the  stage. 
Hurlo,  proceed. 

Hurh,  Troth !  he  says  true  enough^ 
The  sta^e  has  given  rise  to  wretcheil  stuff: 
Critic  or  player;  a  Dennis  or  a  Gibber, 
Vie  only  which  shall  make  it  go  down  glibber; 
A  thousand  murderous  ways  they  cast  about 
To  stifle  it — but  murder  like— 'twill  out. 
Our  author  fairly,  without  so  much  fuss, 
Shows  it — in  puris  naturalibus; 
Pursues  the  point  beyond  its  highest  height. 
Then  bids  his  men  of  fire,  and  ladies  bright,      . 
Mark  how  it  looks!  when  it  is  out  of  sight. 
So  true  a  stage,  so  feir  a  play  for  laughter. 
There  never  was  before,   nor    ever   will    come 

after: 
Never,  no  never;  not  while  vital  breath 
Defends  ye  from  that  long-Hv*d  mortal.  Death. 
Death! something  hangs   on    my   prophetic 

tongue, 
I'll  give  it  utterance — be  it  right  or  wrong : 
Handel  himself  shall  yield  to  Hurlothrumbo, 
And  Bononcini  too  shall  crj* — "  Succumbo." 
That's  if  the  lailies  condescend  to  smile; 
Their  looks  otake  sense  or  nonsense  in  our  isle. 
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^REMARKS 


ON  DR.  MIDDLETON'S  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
IX>RD  BI8H0P  OF  LONDON*8  DISCOURSES  CON- 
CERNING TUE  USB  AND  INTENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

9  Peter  i.  19. 
•♦  We  have  also  a  more  Rure  word  of  prophecy ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto 
a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 

This  passage,  sir,  which  has  engag'd  of  late 
So  many  writers  in  such  high  debate 
About  the  nature  of  prophetic  light 
Has  not,  1  think,  been  understo<^  aright: 
Nor  does  the  critic  Middleton's  new  tract 
Relate  the  meaning  ftiirly,  or  the  fact 

Peter,  you  know,  sir,  by  his  own  account* 
Was  with  our  Saviour  in  the  holy  Mount; 
Where  he,  and  two  apostles  more,  beheld 
The  ^echinah,  or  glory  that  excelPd;  10 

Saw  that  divine  appearance  of  our  lord. 
Which  three  of  the  evangelists  record; 
His  face  a  sun,  and  light  his  whole  ai*ray, 
Prophetic  glimpse  of  that  eternal  day, 
Wherein,  the  glance  of  Sun  and  Moon  supprest, 
God  shall  himself  enlighten  all  the  blest; 
Shall  from  his  temple,  from  the  sacred  shrine. 
Shine  forth  of  human  majesty  divine. 
To  this  grand  vision,  which  the  chosen  three 
Were  cali'd  before  they  tasted  death  to  see,       SO 
Was  added  proof  to  the  astonish'd  ear. 
That  mad€f  presential  Deity  appear; 
And  by  a  voice  fron^  God  the  father's  throne, 
His  well  beloved  Son  was  then  made  known. 

Now  search  of  mysteries  tlie  whole  abyss. 
What  more  entire  conviction,  sir,  than  this? 
Of  human  reason  search  the  wide  pcetence, 
What  more  miraculous,  and  plain  to  sense? 
But  reason  oft  inteipi^ts  past  event 
Just  as  the  human  heart,  and  will  is  bent:         30 
The  doctor,  whom  his  own  productions  call 
No  hearty  friend  to  pniracies  at  all, 
l>it»guise8  this  to  bring  his  point  about, 
As  if  both  sight  and  hearing  left  a  doubt; 
Left  some  perplexity  ou  Peter's  mind, 
Suite  against  all  that  he  himself  defined. 
"  This  wondVuus  apparition,  sir,  might  leave 
Something  too  bard  precisely  to  conceive ; 
And  circumstances  raise  within  his  soul 
Suspense'  about  the  nature  of  the  whole  ^*»  40 

What  kind  of  sauntering  spirit  could  suggest 
Such  groundless  cavil  to  a  Christian  breast? 
What  Christian  priest,  at  least,  would  choose  to 
|Iis  Saviour's  glory  in  a  light  so  faint  ?«-    [paint 

>  **  This  wonderful  apparition  and  heavenly  voice 
plight  be  accompanied  with  such  circumstances 
as  would  naturally  leave  some  doubt  and  per- 
plexity on  the  mind  concerning  the  precise  man- 
ner and  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.  For 
Peter,  as  we  read,  was  in  such  a  fright  and 
amazement  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  he 
knew  not  what  he  said:  and  both  he  and  the  two 
pther  apostles  tlien  with  him,  Jame<i  and  John, 
were  so  greatly  terrified,  that  they  fell  upon  their 
faces  to  the  groiuid,  and  durst,  not  so  much  as 
look  up,  till  Jesus,  when  the  vision  was  over, 
fame  to  raise  and  encourage  them.'*— Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Treatise,  j>.  55. 


Bat  let  this  suit  the  prieatbood,  if  you  wift, 
Pray  what  foundation  for  his  critic  skill? 
For  Peter's  dovbting  what  he  m»  and  ktard^ 
For  scruples— first  imagined,  then  infer'd? 

The  reason  here  assignVi  is  "  FeaV  and  dread, 
So  great  that  Peter  knew  not  what  he  said;     50 
He,  and  his  partners  in  the  vision  too, 
Peli  on  their  faces  at  its  awful  view; 
Nor  du|«t  look  up,  till  Jesus,  at  the  last. 
Came  to,  and  raised  them,  when  'twas  overpast" 

O  vain  suggestion  ?  could  they  see  and  hear 
Without  an  adoration  ?  without  fear? 
if  they  were  struck  with  more  than  mortal  awe, 
Their  very  fear  was  proof  of  what  tbey  saw ; 
For  strength  to  see,  and  weakness  to  sustain. 
Made,  both  alike,  the  heavenly  vision  plain:     60 
Nor  has  he  once  attempted  to  devise  [prise. 

What  else  should  strike  them  with  so  great  sur- 

If,  overcome  with  reverential  dread, 
TTi*  amazM  apostle  wist  no.t  what  he  said. 
Unbiased  reason  would  itself  confess 
A  greater  light  diminishing  itn  less. 
Thus  in  the  sacrod  books,  if  we  recall 
The  first  recoided  presence  since  the  fall, 
Themselves  from  'God  when  our  first  parents  hid. 
It  might  be  said,  they  wist  not  what  they  did  :  70 
Yet  were  they  taught  their  comfortable  creed. 
The  promise  of  the  woman's  conq'ripg  seed; 
As  here,  th*  apostles  were  empowered  to  see 
That  Jesus,  God's  beloved  Son,  was  he. 

If,  when  God  spake,  each  fell  upon  his  face- 
How  oft  in  ancient  times  was  this  the  case? 
What  prophet,  sir,  to  whom  he  spake  of  yore. 
His  voice,  or  vision,  unsupported  bore? 
Moses  himself,  when  unawares  be  trod 
On  holy  ground  and  heard  the  voice  of  God,     80 
Tho'  tum'd  oside  on  purpose  to  inquire 
What  kept  the  bush  unbumt  amidst  the  fire, 
Stop'd  in  his  search  by  the  divine  rebukei 
Straight  hid  his  face,  and  was  afraid  to  look« 

Abram,  the  covenanted  sire  of  all. 
Who,  in  bis  faith,  upon  the  Lord  should  call. 
When  he  received  the  seal  of  it,  the  sign 
Of  circumcision,  from  the  voice  divine, 
Fell  on  his  face— and  must  we  then  conceit 
His  prooft,  that  God  talk'd  with  him,  incomplete? 

Read  how  Isaiah  thought  himself  undone       91 
When  he  had  seen  God's  glory  in  his  Son; 
Until  the  seraph,  with  a  living  coal 
From  off  the  altar,  purg'd  the  prophet's  soul. 
Read  how  Ezekiel  too,  with  like  surprise. 
When  Heav*n  was  open'd  to  his  wondering  eyrs, 
Fell  on  his  face,  at  the  same  glorious  sight; 
Till,  by  GodSi  spirit,  made  to  stand  upright, 
Thus  Daniel  prostrate,  thus  the  great  divine 
Who  saw  the  apoc^liptic  scenes — ^iu  fine,        ^^0 
Thus  human  strength  alone  could  never  stand. 
When  God  appeaHd,  unaided  by  his  hand. 
To  urge  a  reason  then  frora^r,  to  doubt 
The  glorious  fact,  that  could  not  be  without]^ 
Only  befits  a  feeble,  faithless  mind. 
To  heav'nly  voice  and  vision  deaf  and  blind. 

The  learned  prelate,  againA  whose  Dis(;oursie 
This  gentleman  has  aim'd  his  present  force, 
Thought  it  absurd  iu  any  one  to  make 
SL  Peter,  for  his  own  conviction's  sake,  1 10 

Say,  that  old  prophecies  should  be  prefpr'd 
To  God's  immediate  voice,  which  he  had  heard : 
Such  a  comparison,  he  thought,  became 
No  sober  man«— much  less  the  saint — to  frame;. 
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Concludio'g  it  impossible  from  hence 
That  this  could  ever  be  St.  Peter's  sense. 

Tho*  **  tis  not  only  possible,  it  seems. 
But  weak,  moreover  V'  as  the  doctor  deems, 
"  To  doubt  it — a  comparison  so  just 
Peter  not  only  mighi  have  made,  but  must,—**  190 
And  then  he  oites  rabbinical  remarks. 
To  prove  the  paradox  from  learned  clerks: 
Not  that  he  mhnds  what  any  of  them  writes, 
But  most  despises  whom' he  chiefly  cites. 
Ligbtfoot's  authority,  to  instance  one, 
Is  first,  and  last,  and  most  insisted  on; 

"  The  soundness  of  whose  faith  he  interjects, 
And  erudition  nobody  suspectn*:" 
Or  if  the  reader  wants  a  foil  display  [way  * 

Of  these  endowments, — **  Lightfoot  shows  the 
How,  by  assuming  liberty  to  take  ISl 

Fur  granted,  straight,  mrhat  premises  we  make; 
Whate\'er  notions  or  opinions  tend 
To  favour  that  which  we  would  recommend. 
We  may  demonstrate,  by  such  arts  as  these, 
A  doctrine  true,  divine,  or  what  we  please.*' 

This,  sir,  is  his  description  of  sound  faith.— 
Let  us  DOW  see  what  argument  it  hath : 
This  trusty  evidence,  amongst  the  rest, 
Is  callM  to  prove  a  voice  from  Heav*n  a  jest;  140 
The  Jews  baih-kol^  a  cunning  acted  part, 
A  fable,  phantasy,  or  magic  art; 
Voice  of  the  devil,  or  of  devilish  elves. 
To  cheat  the  people  and  promote  themselves : 

*  P.  4^? .  **  Let  us  now  return  to  the  bishop's  Dis- 
courses, in  which  he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the 
inconsistency  of  the  author's  (Collins)  exposition, 
by  telling  us,  that  '  it  makes  Peter  to  say,  in  his 
own  person,  that  the  dark  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  a  surer  and  more  certain  evi- 
dence to  himself,  than  the  immediate  voice  of 
God,  which  he  had  heai^  with  his  own  cars. 
And  is  it  possible,'  adds  he,  *  that  St  Peter,  or 
any  man  in  his  wits,  could  make  such  a  com- 
parison 2'  To  which  ouestion,  so  smartly  and 
confidently  put,  1  readily  answer,  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  that  St.  Peter  might  make  such  a 
comparison,  but  even  weak  to  imagine  that  he 
conid  make  any  other." 

'  P.  52.  "  Doctor  Lightfoot  also,  the  soundness 
of  whose  faith  and  erudition  is  allowed  l>y  all, 
tpeaks  more  precisely  to  my  present  purpose,  and 
says,  that  •  If  we  observe  two  things,  first,  that 
the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  second  temple,  was 
given  to  magical  arts  beyond  measures;  we  may 
safely  suspect  that  those  voices,  which  they 
thought  to  be  from  Heaven,  and  noted  with  the 
name  of  bathJtol,  were  cither  formed  by  the  devil 
in  the  air,  to  deceive  the  people;  or,  by  magicians 
with  devilish  art,  to  promote  their  own  affairs.' 
From  which  he  draws  this  infr^rcnce,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  special  consideration  of 
this  eminent  prelate :  'Hence,'  adds  he,  *  the  apostle 
Peter  saith  with  good  reason,  that  thc^  word  of 
prophecy  was  surer  than  a  voice  from  Heaven.*" 

*  p.  141.  "  Now  by  the  same  method  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  liberty  which  his  hjrdsliip  every 
where  assumes,  of  supposing  whatever  premises 
he  wants,  and  taking  every  thinsr  for  granted, 
which  tends  to  confirm  his  hypothesis,  we  may 
prove  any  doctrine  to  be  true,  or  dinne,  or  what- 
ever we  please  to  make  of  it.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
shown  us  the  way," 


And  hence  th'  apostle  (is  the  infrence  drawn, 
**  That  claims  the  special  notice  of  the  lawn;" 
That  comes  to  clear  this  famous  prelate's  sight) 
With  reason  good  prefer'd  prophetic  light. 

So,  introduce  an  Hebrew,  foreign  term; 
Take  all  for  true  that  quoted  lines  affirm;        150 
And  then  assume  that  the  apostle  too 
Just  thought  and  argued,  as  these  critics  do; 
And  we  may  prove  from  Peter's  own  design. 
That  God  the  Father's  voice  was  not  divine. 

But  should  the  prelate  think  it  mere  grimace 
To  talk  of  fable  in  St  Peter's  case. 
Whose  words  exclude  it,  and  expressly  speak 
Of  heav'niy  truth;  how  frivolous  and  weak, 
In  his  more  sober  and  sedate  esteem. 
Must  all  this  patch-work  erudition  seem !        I6Q 
How  will  a  Christian  bishop  too  conceive 
Of  what  the  doctor's  margins  interweave. 
Touching  that    seiipture,    where    our    Saviour 
"j\nd  Heav'n  the  glorifying  answer  made !  [pray'd. 
While  from  his  note,  sir,  nothing  can  be  leam'4 
But  casual  thunder,  or  bath-kol  conccm'd^ 

Will  he  not  ask— Is  it  this  author's  aim, 
Under  his  bath-kol  figments  to  disclaim 
All  faith  in  voices  of  a  heavenly  kind  ? 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  his  doubting  mind  }        170 
Yoii  see  th*  apostle  is  extremely  clear, 
That  such  a  voice  himself  did  really  hear: 
He  also  had  such  wond'rous  proofs  beside, 
That  voice  concurrent  cannot  be  deny'd.     [came 
And,  when  our  Lord  had  been  baptis'd,  there 
A  voice  from  Heav'n,  in  words  the  very  same. 
Here,  in  his  answer'd  prayer,  tho',  by  mistake, 
Some  said  it  thunder'd,  some,  an  angel  spake, 
We  have  his  own  authority  divine;  [mine.** 

"  This  voice,"  said  he,  **  came  for  your  sakes,  not 

Would  not  the  bishop  rightly  thus  oppose    181 
Plain  scripture  fioicts  to  learning's  empty  shows? 
What  signifies  it  then,  upon  the  whole. 
How  poor  blind  Jews  have  talk'd  about  bath-kol? 
What  jarring  critics  of  a  later  day, 
Or  Lightfoot,  here  thrice  ridicul'd,  may  say? 
Or  Middleton  himself— whose  pious  care 
For  giftless  churches  prompts  him  to  compare 
Voices  from  Heav'n,  in  his  assuming  pag^. 
To  miracles  beyond  th'  apostles  age^:  190 

Taking  for  granted,  without  more  ado. 
His  wild  hypothesis  about  them  too. 

Prodigious  effort !  see  obstructed  quite 
The  Gospel  promise,  and  the  Christian  right; 

*  P.  48.  "  N.  B.  Thus  when  Jesus,  a  litUe  before 
his  death,  was  addressing  himself  to  the  Father, 
in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  saying:  '  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour;  Father,  glorify  thy  name.'  There  came  ai, 
voice  from  Heaven,  saying:  *  I  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'  Upon  which  the 
people,  that  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said  that  i,t 
thundered;  others  said,  that  an  angel  spake  ta 
him.  (John  xii.  23.)  That  is,  part  of  the  com- 
pany believed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  acci- 
dental clap  of  thunder;  while  others  took  it  to  be, 
the  bath-kol,  or  the  voice  of  God,  or  of  an  angel, 
which  was  accompanied  always  with  thunder.*' 

e  P.  142,  145,  171.  P.  50.  «*  Thereality  of  this 
oracular  voice  (bath-kol)  is  attested,  as  1  have, 
said,  by  a'll  the  Jewish  writers,  after  the  cessation 
of  prophecy,  in  the  same  positive  manner  as  the. 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Christian  church  by  the 
primitive  fathers,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles." 
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Cut  pff  at  onoc  miraculous  supply; 
All  healing  ceases  when  apostles  die: 
No  tongue  inspir'd,  no  demon  disposse&t; 
With  them  the  working  spirit  went  to  rest: 
Forgot  the  prophecies  that  Christ  had  made,   200 
Afid  left  believers  without  signal  aid: 
Although  no  limit,  in  what  scripture  saith. 
Be  put  to  miracles,  but  want  of  faith; 
Although,  without  one,  foolish  to  pretend 
To  know  their  nature,  or  to  fix  their  end ; 
Yet  if  a  daring  genius  advertise 
That  all  but  scripture  miracles  are  lies. 
What  crowds  embrace  the  new  belief,  and  hope ! 
It  suits  their  taste-  and  saves  them  from  the  pope. 
Others  contend  that  wond'rous  gifts  survive 
Tiie  first  three  centuries— or  fodr— or  five.—  210 
ITien,  sir,  they  close  their  jealous,  partial  view. 
And  grudge  diviner  influence  its  due: 
Take  different  stations  in  the  doctor's  track, 
Bjaming,  and  backing  his  more  close  attack; 
All  miracles,  beyond  his  earlier  fence. 
Are  want  of  honesty,  or  want  of  sense: 
All  faith  in  bishops,  confessors,  and  .saints. 
Who  witness  facts,  a  Christian  priest  recants: 
They  must — ^he  says  they  must — be  fables  all. 
That  pass  the  bounds  of  his  gigantic  wad.        220 

Such  strange  delusion  if  a  man  embrace. 
Without  some  voice,  some  miracle  of  grace, 
It  is  in  vain,  to  reas'ners  of  his  cast. 
To  urge  the  evidence  of  ages  past : 
With  minds  resolv'd  to  disbelieve,  or  doubt, 
Small  is  the  force  of  histoiy  throughout. 
Freedom  of  thought  exerted,  and  of  will. 
To  claim  the  privilege  of  judging  ill, 
Prophets,  apostles,  martyrs  cannot  move,        229 
Nor  holy  church,  throughout  the  world,  disprove. 

.But  to  return— how  does  his  first  assault 
On  miracles  defend  a  second  fault! 
Or  rabbies,  or  rabbinical  divines, 
Hf  Ip  Lightfoot^s  comment,  or  his  own  designs ! 
Lightfbot,  without  detracting  from  his  skill. 
Wrote,  in  this  instance,  with  a  carele-js  quill: 
Such  inf*rence  else  had  never  been  an  next; 
He  must  have  seen  that  the  Apostles  text 
Could  not,  with  reason  either  good  or  great, 
Compare  the  prophets  with  a  dev'iish  cheat    240 
This  learned  writer,  sir,  did  not  attend 
To  Peter's  meaning,  or  not  apprehend; 
Or,  if  excuse  may  for  his  haste  atone, 
He  did  not  well,  perhaps,  express  his  own. 

Since,  by  his  present  citer  here,  you  see 
How  quite  forgetful  learned  men  may  be: 
For  after  all  the  scraps  be  had  aroass*d. 
And  this  triumphant  inference  at  last: 
"  The  text,'*  he  says,  "  had,  in  St.  Peter's  views, 
No  refrence  to  himself- but  to  the  Jewst.*'    250 

"^  P.  53.  "  Yet  St.  Peter's  words,  after  all,  as 
they  are  expounded  by  the  fieethinking  author 
above  mentioned,  do  not  necessari'y  imply  him  to 
mean,  that  prophecy  was  a  surer  argtiment  to 
himself,  than  the  voice  from  Heaven,  but  to  the 
Jewish  converts  in  general,  who  did  not  hear  that 
voice,  but  received  it  only  from  the  reports  of 
others.  It  was  not  his  view  in  this  epistle  to  de- 
clare what  sort  of  arguments  was  the  most  con- 
▼inctng  to  himself,  but  to  propose  such  as  were 
most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  be 
was  writing'"— P.  54.  "  When  St,  Peter  therefore 
tays,  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy : 


Not,  in  his  haste,  aware  that  what  be  said 
Knocked  all  the  bathrkol  pedantry  o*  th'  hesd; 
That  what,  he  thought,  his  borrowed  papes  won. 
His  own  gave  up,  as  soon  as  he  had  done. 
For  if  "  St  Peter's  words  do  not  imply. 
What  he  himself  was  most  persuaded  by ; 
But  only  show  what  arguments  were  fit 
For  th<nr  attention,  sir,  to  whom  he  writ:'* 
The  bishop's  reas*uing,  which  he  strives  to  clond, 
Is  not  unan^wer'd  only,  but  allow'd:  260^ 

The  very  thing  pretended  to  be  shown 
Is,  by  his  own  confession,  overthrown. 

Da  but  observe  the  point  in  question,  sir. 
On  which  the  doctor  makes  this  learned  stir; 
How  be,  who  talks  of  "  its  perpetual  change* 
By  otiiers,'*  takes  the  liberty  to  range: 

When  a  comparison  was  judged  absurd, 
Peter  could  make  no  other,  was  the  word; 
Then  by  a  contradiction  plain  and  flat, 
Peter's  comparison  could  not  be  that;  270 

And  then  again,-> supposing  that  it  could, 
Thus  he  attempts  to  make  the  matter  gcHjd. 

"  l«t  Peter  be  himself  assurM,"  says  he, 
"  As  fully  as  'twas  possible  to  be. 
Of  ev'ry  circumstance  that  past;  he  might 
Have  still  pi-efer d  the  old  prophetic  light: 
This  was  a  standing  evidence,  and  lay 
Open  to  cool  dclib'rate  reason's  sway; 
A  firmer  argument,  that  brought  along 
Conviction,  sir,  more  permanent  and  strong,  380 
To  men  of  sober  senses,  and  sedate. 
Than  could  the  vision  which  his  words  relate'." 
Set  the  perplex'd  equivocation  by 
"  That's  here  involv'd,"  how  easy  the  reply 
To  reasons  void,  if  we  distinguish  right 
Betwixt  a  real,  and  reported  sight: 
For  be  the  proof,  that  prophecies  procure. 
More  to  the  Jewd  comparatively  sure. 
As  oft  the  text  is  commented  upon, 
(Thro*  a  mistake,  as  w^ill  appear  anon)    .         29Q 
Yet  his  conviction  vacates  the  pretence 
Of  reason,  argument,  and  sober  sense; 
Because  the  prophets,  here  to  be  compar'd. 
As  evidences  of  what  God  dcclar*d. 
Could  but  originally  hear  and  see; 
And  be  as  fully  satisfy'd  as  he. 

The  use  of  reason  has,  I  apprehend, 
When  full  assurance  is  attaiu'd,  an  end: 
When  we  are  certain  that  we  see,  and  hear. 
And  ev'ry  circumstance  is  plain,  and  clear,      SOO 

the  occasion  of  his  words  oblige  us  to  interpret 
them,  as  spoken,  not  wi4h  any  particular  re- 
ference to  himself,  but  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Jewish  converts," 

•  P.  62.  **  And  thus  the  apostle's  sense,  as  it  is 
expounded  by  the  author,  (Collins)  is  clear  and 
consistent,  not  liable  to  any  exception  but  what 
flows  from  that  perfdexity,  in  which  his  lordship 
has  involved  it  by  his  use  of  equivocal  terms, 
and  perpetual  change  of  the  point  in  question.'* 

P.  52.  "  Let  Peter  be  as  perfectly  assured,  as 
we  can  suppose  him  to  be  of  every  circumstance, 
which  passed  in  the  Mount,  he  might  still  take 
prophecy,  considered  as  a  standing  evidence, 
always  lying  open  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  reason  to  be  a  firmer  argument  on 
the  whole,  and  to  carry  a  more  permanent  con- 
viction with  it  to  the  sober  senses  of  men,  than  the 
vision  with  which  he  here  compares  it." 
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AVhat  «tn  cxamioation  teach,  or  tcarn  ? 
By  uiiat  criterion,  sir,  shall  we  discern, 
When  reason  comes  to  be  no  deadly  cool, 
'I'hc  sagv  delibcrator  {vom  the  tool? 

Couceive  St,  Peter,  if  you  can,  eutic'd 
(Eye-witiiLSK  of  the  mayesty  of  Christ; 
Of  wliat  tlie  Father,  iu  the  Mount,  had  done 
By  sliovm^  lortli  the  g:ory  of  the  Sou) 
To  disbelieve  his  deuac&,  and  to  |>.ir^» 
i(ouie  ancient  standing  evidences  oVr ;  310 

To  see  if  Uiat,  which,  on  the  holy  spot. 
Ho  saw  and  heard,  was  seen  and  heaitl,  or  not : 
Would  such  a  cool  deliberating  plan 
Have  made  hUn  pass  for  a  more  sober  man? 
If  so,  then  Middleton  has  hit  the  white; 
Sherlock,  if  not,  is  thus  iiu  in  the  right; 
And  well  may  say  that  no  man,  in  bis  wits. 
Could  be  attack'd  by  such  cold  reas'ning  tits. 

But  thu^  the  frigid  argument  is  brought, 
Why  Peter  uiight,  in  full  persuaded  thought,  320 
Prefer  predictions  in  the  ancient  law 
To  what  hunself  most  surely  heard,  and  saw : 
'*  For,  aiUr  all  the  full  convincing  scene. 
Which  he  had  witnessed,  how  did  he  demean?— 
With  faith  infirm,  he  shamefully  deny*d 
His  Master,  seen  so  greatly  glorify 'd »." 

Yen;  so  he  did — and  gave  an  humbling  stroke 
To  human  con/idcnce  in  reason's  cloak:  . 
Enough  to  lay  all  syllogizing  trust 
la  hare  conclusions  only  in  the  dust;  330 

An  ample  proof  that,  in  a  trying  hour, 
£v*n  demonstration  loses  all  its  pow'r; 
That,  without  grace,  and  God's  assisting  band. 
In  time  of  need,  no  evidence  can  stand. 

Suppose  a  person  of  the  clearest  head, 
In  loiric  arts  well  grounded,  and  well  read ; 
If,  with  a  selfish  love  to  truth,  alone. 
He  arm  himself  with  weapons  all  his  own. 
When  a  temptation  comef—- alas!  how  soon 
The  valiant  rca»*ner  turns  a  mere  poltroon !     340 

Peter,  tho'  void  of  learning,  and  of  art. 
Had  a  courageous,  had  an  honest  heart; 
Had  natural  abilities,  beyond 
All  those  of  which  Uie  critics  are  so  fond: 
Had  hidden  qualities,  beyond  their  k^n; 
71i(.'y  fish  for  words — be  was  to  fish  fur  men. 
His  faith,  in  outWard  evidence,  was  such 
That  Peter  trusted  to  hinisclf  too  much : 
When  his  denial  plainly  was  foretold,  [bold: 

•What  should  have  humbled  made  him  grow  more 
"  1  ho'  all  should  be  offended— yet  not  I — 
Not  death  itself  shall  tempt  nio  to  deny." 

We  see  in  him,  sir,  what  the.  utmost  height 
Of  boasted  reason,  evidence,  and  light. 
Of  qourage,  honesty ,^and  even  love 
Could  do,  without  assistance  from  above: 
It  could  to  humbler  thoughts  resist  the  call; 
It  proudly  could  prefer  itself  to  all : 
It  could,  in  short,  upon  conclusions  true. 
Do  all  that  numbc:ni  upon  false  ones  do ;  360 

Rest  on  itself,  be  confidoit  and  bounce; 
And,  when  the  call  to  suff'ring  came—renounce. 

As  human  resolution,  courage,  skill, 
Couvic tion,  evidence,  or  what  you  will, 

'  P.  56,  **  For  after  all  the  convictions  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  it,  we  know,  that  his 
faith  was  still  so  infirm,  as  tJ  betray  him  into  a 
shameful  denial  of  bis  Master,  whom  be  had  seen 
to  wonderfully  glorified." 


Can,  in  their  nature,  only  reach  to  far 

As  things  are  subject  to  an  human  bar; 

All  thefse,  tho'  actuating  Peter's  zeal, 

To  Christian  doctrine  cuuld  not  get  the  seal. 

Uud-like  humdity— the  sacred  root 

Wtieucc  cv'ry  virtue  JI>ranohes  into  fruit,         870 

Lays  the  foumlatiiA  of  the  Christian  life ; 

Ab  rciison  governs  that  of  human  strife. 

And,  1  appeal,  sir,  setting  grace  aside. 

How  oft  is  huniau  reason  human  pride? 

Human  desire  of  vicloiy,  or  fame? 

A  Babel  towering  to  procure  a  name? 

A  self  assiuraiicc  ?  an  untutor*d  boast? 

That  can  but  form  intention,  at  the  most; 

Which,  tho*  directed  right,  must  humbly  ask 

Divine  assistance  to  j^erform  its  task.  38D 

This  Peter  fail'd  in — and  a  servant  maid 
Made  him,  with  all  his  bold  resolves,  afraid; 
With  all  his  sui-e  convictions,  he  began 
To  curse,  and  swear,  and  did  not  know  the  man* 
'Till,  for  a  lessou,  wond*rously  addrest 
To  sink  full  deep  into  his  hiunbled  breast, 
The  cock  pronounc'd,  by  an  awakening  crow» 
Peter  the  man,  whom  Peter  did  not  kuow. 

But  how,  sir,  did  his  coward  speech  betray 
Doubt  of  his  Maker's  glorious  display  ?  39ft- 

By  wlwt  account  in  hist'ry  are  we  taught 
That  e'er  it  came  into  his  frighted  thought  ? 
Or,  since 't  is  certain  that  he  did  deny, 
What  prophecy  did  he  prefer  thereby  ?  \ 

1^  \s  then  a  cold  absurdity  to  draw. 
From  Peter's  weakness,  this  pretended  flaw; 
To  hint  delusion  in  the  god-like  sight. 
Because  the  man  was  put  into  a  fright: 
If,  from  distrust  of  evidence,  his  fears, 
From  whence  his  bitter  penitential  tears  ?        400 
Whence  was  it  that  the  holy  pris'ner  shook 
The  soul  of  Peter,  with  one  gracious  look  ? 
No  glory  then,  to  credit,  or  distrust; 
And  yet  th*  apostle's  penitence  was  just ; 
And  he  him:4elf  but  proof,  upon  the  whole. 
That  grace  alone  can  fortify  a  soul. 

'T  is  urg'd  that,  ^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find. 
With  foith  confirm'd,  and  with  enlighten'd  mind, 
ARer  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
That  argument  which  he  appli'd  the  most       410 
Was  what  he  calls*'  (for  so  the  doctor  too, 
Tlikes  here  a  vulgar  orrour  to  be  true) 
"  This  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  chief 
Of  all  his  motives  to  enforce  belief; 
From  whence  he  prov*d  that  Jesus  was,  of  old,. 
Describ*d  by  all  the  prophets,  and  foretold'." 

Peter's  condition,  sir,  is  tliat  of  all 
Who,  from  the  heart,  obey  the  Christian  call: 
They,  by  eicperienoe,  have  the  triple  sight 
Of  weakness,  penitence,  and  heav'niy  light;     420 
While  others  wi angle  about  outward  show; 
Nature^ and  grace,  and  miracle  they  know: 

"  p.  S6.  We  know  on  the  other  hand,  that  aflcr 
our  Lord's  ascension,  when  his  faith  was  move 
fully  confirmed,  und  his  understanding  enlight- 
ened by  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  chief 
argument,  which  he  applied  in  all  his  sei-mons,  to 
evince  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  was  this  mon  utre 
xtord  of  pnpfiecy,  as  he  calls  it;  from  which  he 
demonstrated  to  the  Jews,  how  the  character, 
doctrine,  and  mission  of  Jesus  were  fontold 
and  described  by  the  mouths  of  all  their,  pro 
phet«. 
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Tho'  not  iiitfptr'd,  like  Peter,  and  tb'  eleven; 

Or  struck,  like  walking  Paul,  by  voice  from  Heav'n, 

Tbey  meet,  what  others  foolishly  evade, 

The  isal  mission  of  celestial  aid : 

Of  wbich,  bowe'er  the  tokens  are  peroeiv'd. 

No  foithfnl  soul  can  ever  be  bereav'd. 

What  does  the  share  of  it  that  Peter  had 
To  all  the  doctor's  fbrc'd  refinements  add  ? '     430 
Might  not  the  bishop,  justly,  give  him  back 
Some  compliments  bestow'd  in  his  attack? 
Such  as  "  the  nothing  but  an  empty  strain 
Of  rhetoric,  insignificant,  and  yain-^ 
The  choosing  not  to  see,  of  any  theme^ 
More  than. may  suit  his  preadopted 
The  passing  over  what  he  should  confute, 
With  matters  foreign  to  the  main  dispute  ^-^ 
And  such-like  flow'rs,  upon  his  pages  thrown, 
TThat,  full  as  well,  become  the  doctor's  own.     440 

For,  has  the  bishop,  in  his  book,  deoy'd 
That  prophecy  was  properly  apply'd  ? 
No— 'but  that  Peter  did  a  thing  so  odd. 
As  to  prefer  it  to  the  voice  of  God. 
This  was  the  point  requir'd  to  be  ezplain'd, 
In  contradiction  to  what  he  maintain'd; 
That  which  the  doctor  undertook  to  clear. 
And  make  the  prerrence  of  the  saint  appear: 
But  wlule  we  look'd  what  reasons  he  would  bring 
Por  so  incomprehensible  a  thing,  450 

As  common  sense  must  reckon  an  appeal 
From  what  th»  Almighty  should  himself  reveal. 
Shifting  the  circumstances,  time,  and  place. 
In  short,  the  question,  to  another  cose. 
He  tells  us — not  of  prophecy  preferr'd 
To  voice  from  Heav'n,  which  he  had  just  averr'd. 
But— how  the  saint  apply'd,  in  his  discourse. 
Prophetic  words,  to  give  the  Gospel  force; 
How  Peter  argued  from  them,  he  relates. 
And  proves  full  well— ^hat  nobody  debates.    4^ 

How  gravely,  sir,  from  fallacy  so  crude, 
He  prompts  th*  amused  reader  to  conclude 
<<  That  any  raao,  especially  a  Jew, 
(As  Peter  was)  might  think  the  prerrence  due ! 
And  what  himself  had  heard  th'  Almighty  speak. 
Might  be  esteem'd,  comparatively,  weak*!" 

Under  this  millstone,  oft»  the  stniggling  page 
Bestirs  itself,  but  cannot  disengage. 
"  At  all  events  resolving  to  confute  *, 
(To  use  his  logic)  or  at  least  dilute,  470 

»  P.  60.  "  Yet  all  thispomp  of  words,  this  solemn 
appeal  to  the  whole  college  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  is  nothing  else  but  an  empty  strain  of 
rhetoric,  without  any  argument  or  significancy  in 
it  whatBocvcr."— P.  34,  «*  One  would  be  apt  tx>  sus- 
pect, that  his  lordship  never  chooses  to  see  more 
of  any  subject,  than  what  may  serve  that  parti- 
cular hypothesis  which  he  c6mes  prepared  to 
support."  P.  39.  «*  It  is  this  alone,  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  required  him  to  conftitc,  and  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  confute ;  but  instead,  he 
changes  the  question  upon  us,  and  when  we  were 
expecting  reason?,  &c." 

*  P.  56,  "  I  might  now  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  in  contradiction  to  what  the  bishi^ 
maintains,  a  man  in  his  wits,  and  especially  a 
Jew,  might  not  think  prophecy  a  stronger  argu- 
ment in  general,  than  a  voice  from  Heaven,  which 
he  himself  had  heard.** 

*  P.  29.  **  This  was  the  ground  of  bis  lordship's 
resolution  to  confute^  or  at  all  events  to  contradict 


Its  author  shows  great  spirit,  and  great  ait| 
And  well  performs  the  contradicting  part;** 
But,  in  his  subsequent  remarks,  we  find 
How  lamely  confutation  limps  behind. 

Fully  resolv'd,  and  singly,  to  maintain 
A  paradox,  so  quite  against  the  grain. 
The  learned  antithaumatist  most  choose 
**  Not  to  instruct  his  reader,  but  amuse  ^j" 
Wheoe'er  he  touches  a  prophetic  clause, 
**  Not  to  illustrate,  but  perplex  the  cause,"     4S0 
To  speak  some  truth,  that  shows  the  favoor'd  tide, 
And,  that  which  gives  the  whole  connectioD,  bide. 
Why,  else,  a  total  silence  on  the  bead 
Of  miraoles,  in  what  St.  Peter  said  ?    ^ 
How  could  recited  prophecies,  alone. 
Prove  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  foreshown? 
Had  not  there  been  that  other  previous  proof, 
To  every  thooghtlnl  Jew,  in  his  behoof? 
Had  not  such  wond'rous  facts  struck  up  the  lighti 
That  show'd  their  application  to  be  right?      490 

Tmee  the  quotations,  sir,  that  Peter  made, 
"  And  see  their  force  impartially  display'd; 
See  what  solution  stated  fact  supplies. 
Without  contriv'd  evasion,  or  disguise  V 

The  first  occasion,  which  th'  apostle  took 
To  cite  a  passage  from  a  prophet's  book. 
Was  at  that  public,  wonderful  event. 
Upon  the  blessed  SptriVs  first  descent: 
The  faithful  flock,  that  met,  with  one  accord, 
To  wait  the  gifts  of  their  ascended  Lord,        5G0 
Soon  as  the  tokens  of  his  presence  came^ 
The  sound  celestial,  and  the  sacred  flame, 
Began  to  speak,  with  holy  ardour  fir'd. 
In  various  hymns,  by  Heav'n  itself  iuspir'd; 
This  joyful  voice,  of  a  diviner  laud. 
Was  spread  thro'  all  Jerusalem  abroad; 
And  pious  Jews,  from  ev'ry  distant  dime 
Residing  there,  that  providential  time^ 
Devout  epitome  of  aU  mankind. 
Were  drawn  to  witness  that  which  God  dcsgn*d: 
His  wond'rous  works  as  Galileans  sung. 
All  understood  the  spirit^ittei'd  tongae; 
Of  language,  then,  was  no  confusion  known; 
Each  heard  this  one,  and  heard  it  as  his  own  i 
God  gave  the  word  himself;  and  all  the  good 
SharVl  in  the  promls'd  gift,  and  understood: 
Tho*,  then,  astonished  at  the  wond*roi»  tbemcy 
Prepar'd  to  spread  it  to  the  world's  extreme. 

Others,  insensible  uf  grace  divine, 
Mock'd  at  its  influence,  and  talked  of  wuie;    5S0 
Themselves  intoxicated  with  that  pride. 
By  which  the  deaf  in  spirit  still  deride. 
T  was  then  that  Peter,  standing  up  to  show 
Th'  absurd  reproach,  gave  all  of  them  to  know 
That,  what  these  mockers  call'd  a  drunken  ^t. 
Was  God's  performance  of  what  Joel  writ 

them,  (the  freethinker's  words);  which  last  part 
he  has  performed  with  great  spirit,  but  how  ht 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  first,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  remarks.** 

^  P.  4.  "  Proper  rather  (speaking  of  the  bishop's 
works)  to  perplex  than  to  illustrate  the  notion  of 
prophecy ;  and  to  amuse  rather  than  instruct  an 
inquisitive  reader.'* 

''P.  158.  **  Instead  of  contriving  any  evasive 
expedients,  or  fancifiil  systems  to  elude  the  force 
of  such  objections,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  examiae 
seriously  and  impartially,  what  solution  of  them 
the  subject  itself,  when  fairly  stated*  would  toppty." 
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^f  days,  then  davnimgy  wh«n  be  would  impart 

liis  gospel  gifts  to  ev'ry  fattbftil  heart; 

Puar  out  his  heav'nly  spirit,  and  refresh 

Not  single  nations  only,  bat  all  flesh ;  530 

All  should  partake,  that  would,  of  richer  grace 

Now  fully  purchas'd  for  the  human  race. 

For  this  was  what  St.  Peter,  then  inspir'd. 
Went  on  to  show,  and  argument  required; 
The  Jews  all  knew,  Messiah  was  to  come; 
That  this  of  all  prediction  gave  the  sum : 
The  question  was,  if  it  had  beenfuiaird 
In  Jesus }  whom  their  wicked  hands  had  kill'd. 

Now,  to  prove  this,  th*  apostle  first  applies 
The  miracles,  perfbrm'd  before  their  eyes;      540 
Oud*s  approbation  of  him,  he  defines. 
Was  manifest  by  wonders,  and  by  signs. 
Done  in  the  midst  of  them — see  here  the  ground 
Prepared,  before  he  ofier'd  to  expound. 
By  arguments  of  such  immediate  force, 
So  plain,  so  striking,  that  they  must,  of  course. 
Make,  secondly,  to  such  as  should  take  heed. 
The  word  of  prophecy  more  sure  indeed. 

And  then  he  shows  how  the  prophetic  word 
With  its  eicact  accomplishment  concurred :       550 
What  David  had  prophetically  said 
Jesus  fiilfill'd,  in  rising  from  the  dead; 
Whereof  we  all  are  witnessea— here  lay 
The  strength  of  all  that  any  words  could  say: 
When  numbers  present  could  the  fact  attest, 
Thousands  of  souls  th'  accomplished  word  confest; 
That  this  was  he,  the  Lordj  the  Holy  One, 
Whom  David  fixM  his  heart  and  hopes  upon; 
And  so  described,  as  ouly  could  agree 
To  him,  whose  flesh  should  no  corruption  see.  560 
His  resurrection,  you  perceive,  it  was 
That  show'd  the  prophet's  word  now  come  to  pass; 
That  made  th' apostle's  intimation  clear, 
"  He  shad  forth  this,  which  we  now  see,  and  hear." 

Again ;  when  Peter  had  restor'd  the  lame 
To  perfect  soundness,  in  our  Saviour's  name. 
He  told  the  wond'ring  throng,  that  they  had  slain 
The  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God  had  rais'd  again ; 
"  Whereof  we  are  the  witnesses,"  says  he ; 
Then  shows  how  all  the  prophecies  agree;       570 
All  have  successively  foretold  these  days,    [raise. 
And  mark'd  the  prophet,  whom  the  Lord  should 

So,  when  the  priests  and  Saddncees,  aggrieved 
That  such  increasing  multitudes  believ'd, 
Ask'd  by  what  pow'r  he  acted,  Peter  said, 
*'  By  that  of  Jesus,  risen  from  the  dead; 
By  him  this  healing  miracle  is.  wrought:" 
Then  quotes — **  The  stone,  which  ye  have  set  at 

nought. 
On  this,  rejected  by  the  builders'  bands. 
As  a  sure  basis,  all  salvation  stands."  580 

No  priest  was  then  so  impotently  skill'd. 
As  to  suggest  the  passage  unfulfill'd; 
All,  by  the  wond'rous  core,  were  overcome; 
llie  living  proof  was  there,  and  struck  them  dumb. 

In  vain,  a  council  then,  as  well  as  now, 
To  silence  miracles,  or  disavow: 
Peter  and  John  could  neither  be  deten'd ; 
They  needs  must  speak  what  they  had  seen,  and 

heard: 
Nor  charge,  nor  chains,  nor  meditated  death 
Could  stop  to  God's  commands  th' obedient  breath; 
His  final  argument,  still,  Peter  brings, 
**  We  ate  his  witnesses  of  all  these  things." 

This,  you  may  read,  sir,  was  the  real  path 
That  Peter  trod,  in  his  coufinned  faith; 


That  all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  trod. 
When  they  explain'd  the  oracles  of  God: 
Preach'd  what  themselves,  without  a  learned  strife^ 
"  Saw,  heard,  and  handled  of  the  Wonl  of  life;" 
When,  in  their  days,  so  mightily  it  grew. 
And  wrought  such  proofs  that  prophecy  was  true: 
Which,  tho'  it  pointed  to  the  future  scene. 
And  oft  prefigur'd  the  Messiah's  reigm 
Yet  gave  a  Ifght,  comparatively  dim. 
That  ow'd  its  shining  certainty  to  him« 

Thus,  sir— 4o  come  directly  to  the  text^ 
With  which  the  critics  are  so  much  perplex'd; 
Whereof  the  real  meaning,  fairly  trac'd. 
Lays  heaps  of  paper,  printed  on  it,  waste^ 
Had  they  adverted  that  St  Peter,  stiU, 
From  what  he  saw,  upon  the  holy  hill,  6lO 

Argues  apostles  not  to  have  surmis'd. 
Or  fc^low'd  fables  cunningly  devis'd; 
But  to  have  witness'd  only  what  they  knew. 
From  their  own  sight,  and  hearing,  to  be  true; 
And  to  have  justly  gathered,  from  thence. 
The  sure  completion  of  prophetic  sense: 
To  which  the  Jews  did  rightly  to  attend. 
Till  they  themselves  should  see  it  in  the  end ; 
Had  they  consider'd  this,  they  would  have  found 
Of  all  their  wide  perplexities  the  ground;        629 
Have  soon  perceiv'd  that,  in  the  various  brawl, 
A  wrong  translation  was  the  cause  of  alL 

Peter  makes  no  comparison  between 
Prophetic  word,  and  what  himself  had  seen ; 
As  if  he  thought  the  vision  in  the  Mount 
I^ss  sure  to  him,  upon  his  own  account. 
This  is  a  stretch  by  which  the  doctor  meant 
'*  Of  public  patience,  sure,  to  try  th'  extent;" 
Or,  (still  to  copy  so  polite  a  clown) 
"  To  try  how  fkr  his  nonsense  would  go  down.  630 
To  say  the  truth,  his  pages  indevout 
Have  fumish'd  matter  of  offence  throughout; 
But  here,  from  knowing  what  the  world  would 

bear, 
Grovrn,  without  ceremony,  quite  severe'," 
He  would  oblige  his  readers  to  admit 
A  thing,  that  shocks  or  plain,  or  critic  wit; 
That  dark  old  prophecy,  in  Peter's  choice, 
Was  held  more  sure  than  God's  inunediate  voice: 
They  must  admit,  or  else  they  must  be  weak. 
Something  more  sure  than  truth  itself  could  speak. 

Nor  does  St  Peter,  as  the  learned  gloze. 
Speaking  to  Jewish  converts,  here  suppose. 
That  they  would  think  comparative  distrust 
Of  an  apostle's  own  experience  just : 

S  P.  8.  «  But  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  never  ob- 
served a  stranger  instance  of  the  public  patience 
and  blind  deference  to  the  authority  of  a  great 
name,  than  in  the  case  of  these  very  Discourses ^ 
which,  though  in  all  parts  greatly  exceptionable, 
and  furnishing  matter  of  offence  in  every  page, 
have  yet  passed  through  many  editions,  not  only 
without  reproof,  but  with  some  degree  even  of 
approbation.  And  it  was  this  experience  perhaps 
of  what  the  world  would  bear,  which  made  his 
lordship  resolve  to  withdraw  his  pre&ce,  and  to 
treat  us  no  longer  with  any  ceremony ;  having 
seen  fhat,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness, 
which  he  had  declared,  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
the  public  was  still  disposed  to  think  him  in  the 
right,  and  that  his  nonsense  would  go  down  with 
them,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  ms(kiag 
an  excuse  for  it" 
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No  true  oonstructton  of  the  text  can  guide 
To  such  suspicion,  sir,  on  either  side. 

His  words  import,  directly,  if  you  seek 
Their  genuine  meaning  in  the  vulgate  Greek, 
And  mind  the  previously  related  scene; 
His  words,  I  say,  most  evidently  mean,  650 

«  We  saw*  the  glory — heard  the  voice,  and  thus 
Have  the  prophetic  word  made  sure  to  us;*' 
Which  ye  do  well  to  follow,  as  a  spark 
That  spreads  a  ray  through  places  that  are  dark ; 
'Till  ye,  with  us,  enjoy  the  perfect  light. 
And  want  no  prophecies  to  set  you  right. 

An  English  reader  may  be  led,  indeed. 
To  think,  that,  as  tb*  apostle's  words  proceed 
With  "  we  have  also" — ^it  was  something  more. 
Some  surer  proof  than  what  had  gone  before ;   660 
But  «  also,"  tho*  without  italics  read, 
Is  an  addition  to  what  Peter  said : 
It  only  shows  how  our  translation  fail'd. 
And  made  the  blunder,  that  has  since  prevall'd; 
Which^  tho'  sufficiently  provok'd  to  mend, 
The  learned  stiU  choose  rather  to  defend. 

A  writer,  whose  freethinking  'schemes  incite 
The  bishop,  and  the  doctor  both  to  write; 
Who  had,  it  seems,  in  prophecies,  a  rule 
First  to  extol,  and  then  to  ridicule,  670 

Took,  sir,  his  stand  on  this  corrupted  place. 
From  whence  he  both  might  heighten,  and  dis- 
grace: 
One  point  the  vulgar  erroor  gain'd,  alone; 
While,  for  the  other,  he  employed  his  own. 
Ingenious  authors  answered  him  apace. 
But  got  no  triumph  in  this  knotty  place : 
Good  sense  obligM  them  wholly  to  reject 
St  Peter's  pref  rence,  in  his  own  respect; 
Collins  himself  th*  absurdity  forbore; 
That  height  was  left  for  Middleton  to  soar.      680 
But  still  some  other  they  suppos'd  there  was, 
Something  that  prophecy  must  needs  surpass : 
What  it  was  not,  they  easily  could  sqc; 
But  what  it  was,  f^carce  tv^p  of  them  agree : 
Intent  soma  kind  of  prefrence  to  provide. 
Which  **  also'*  plainly,  and  **  more  sure*'  imply'd: 
AH,  by  an  errour,  which  the  simple  thought 
Of  construing  right  had  rectiii'd,  were  caught. 

In  this  mistake  the  bishop  too  has  shar'd, 
**  Asserting  prophecy  indeed  compar'd,  690 

And,  by  St.  Peter,  to  the  voice  prcferr*d, 
Which  he  himself,  upon  the  Mount,  had  heard: 
Yet  not,  says  he,  as  that  freethinker  meant; 
The  wonls  relate  but  to  that  one  event. 
That  stands  upon  prophetical  reronl. 
To  wit,  the  glorious  coming  of  our  Lord  •. 

But,  one  or  all,  to  make  a  surer  word 
Than  heavenly  demonstration  is  absurd ; 

'  P.  29.  **  His  lordship's  exposition  of  the  text  is 
this :  f  that  the  word  of  prophecy  is  compared, 
indeed  and  preferred  here  by  St.  Peter  to  the 
evidence  of  that  heavenly  voice,  which  he  himself 
had  heard  in  the  Mount,'  yet  not,  as  that  free- 
tiiinking  author  imagines,  on  the  account  of  its 
being  a  surer  proof,  or  better  argument  for  the 
general  truth  of  the  gospel,  but  only  for  tho  par- 
ticular article  of  Christ's  coming  again  in  glory, 
to  which  case  alone  the  comparison  relates;  f6r 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  Peter  is  so 
far  froih  speaking  of  prophecy  in  this  place,  as 
tba^best  evidence,  that  be  manifestly  speaks  of  it 
as  not  the  bast." 


And  glaring,  in  the  instance  that  be  chMB, 
Because  that  coming,  as  the  context  shows,      ^KMP 
Was  of  such  majesty,  as  Peter  knew 
That  Christ  was  really  clotb*d  with,  in  his  view| 
And,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  say,  fVe 
Have  also  something  snrer  than  toMt: 
Wc  were  ej/t-wttnesicu  uf  what  we  preach. 
Yet  think  more  certain  what  theprapihett  teach. 

He  contradicts,  in  splitting  on  the  shelf 
Of  our  translation,  Peter,  and  himself; 
The  saint-^by  such  restriction  of  his  own. 
As  was,  by  him,  unthought  of,  and  unknown;  710 
Himself— who  says  that  Peter,  in  this  place. 
Admitting  gospel  truth  to  be  tlie  case, 
Far  from  p^ferring  the  prophetic  test, 
Has  roanifosUy  said  't  was  not  the  best. 

And  of  all  gospel  truths,  tliat  you  can  name. 
This  glorious  coming  is  the  one  great  aim; 
The  sum,  and  substance,  with  respect  to  mai^ 
Of  heav'nly  purpose,  since  the  world  began : 
Divine  intention  could  no  more  have  been 
For  Christ  to  safier,  than  for  man  to  sin;       720 
llio',  since  that  fatal  accident  befell. 
Incarnate  love  would  save  him  from  a  hell» 
Whereas  his  glorious  reign  amongst  mankind 
Might,  from  their  first  existence,  be  designed: 
And  since  his  suff 'ring,  saving  advent  past. 
What  sense  of  justice  can  deny  the  last  ?  . 
His  reigning  glory,  were  the  prophets  dumb, 
AH  things,  in  natum,  cry  aloud  will  come. 

Besides,  what  better  does  the  text  afibrd. 
To  any  tolerable  sense  restor'd,  7Sd 

Compare,  preftT,  or  construe  how  you  will. 
Than  that  divine  appearance  on  the  bill  ^ 
That  ascertaining,  in  a  heav'nly  light. 
Our  Saviour's  glory,  by  a  present  sight; 
That  record,  which  the  Father,  thereupon,  • 
Gave  of  his  Son  to  Peter,  James,  and  John:  * 

So  full  of  proofs  that,  let  what  will  be  chief. 
Doubt  is  too  near  akin  to  disbelief 

The  doctor  says,  ^  't  is  surely  no  offence 
To  true  religion,  or  to  common  sense,  lAS^ 

To  think  that,  tracing  circumstances  out* 
Perplext  apostles  might  l>e  left  in  doubt'.'* 
Yet  may  a  serious  reader  think  it  is. 
From  one  plain  circamstance,  and  that  is  this; 
When  they  descended  from  the  sacred  place. 
After  partaking  of  this  heav'nly  grace. 
Our  Saviour  chaig'd  them  that  they  should  not 
To  any  man,  the  vision  tha^t  befell ;  [teU, 

Till  he  himself  was  risen  from  the  dead : 
The  vision  then— if  he  knew  what  he  said —    750- 
Was  true,  and  real;  while,  if  you  complete 
The  doctor's  hints  of  possible  deceit,       * 
To  give  his  rash  reflections  any  force. 
Our  Lord  himself  must  be  deceiv-d,  or  worse; 
Such  things^would  follow— but  the  horrid  train 
Is  too  offensive,  even  to  explain.  [make 

In  fine— these  comments,  which   the  learned 
On  Peter's  words,  are  owing  to  mistake : 
Those,  which  the  doctor  has  been  pleas'd  to  frame. 
Upon  his  whole  behaviour,  are  the  same.  760 

Nor  is  more  learning  needful  in  the  case. 
Than  to  consult  the  untranslated  place : 
The  phrase,  you  '11  see,  asserts  what  I  assert. 
And  leaves  no  critic  room  to  controvert. 

« P.  54.  "  It  is  no  offence  surely,  either  to  rea»> 
son  or  religion,  to  imagine  that  this  wonderful  ap- 
parition," &c,  before  (quoted,  line  37. 
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CrotiM  •,  whoee  pamphrase  the  doctor  quotes, 

GiTes  it  this  meaning  in  his  learned  notes; 

••  TTie  word  of  prophecy  we  all  allow 

To  be  of  great  authority,  but  now, 

With  us,  much  greater,  who  have  seen  th'  event 

So  aptly  correspond  with  its  intent"  170 

This  pares  the  way  to  a  becoming  sense. 

And  overthrows  our  author's  vain  pretence; 

••  Vain  art  and  pains,  employ *d  npon  the  theme. 

To  drew  up  an  imaginary  scheme, 

Of  which,  the  whole  New  Testament  around. 

Nor  foot,  nor  footstep,  sir,  is  to  be  ftiiund^" 

Tradition— ^ho'  of  apostolic  kind, 
Such  as  was  Enoch^s  prophvcy-nyon  find 
Oontemptuously  callM,  «*  1  know  not  what*,'' 
Tho>  by  St  Jnde  so  plainly  pointed  at: 
Because,  if  Jnde's  authority  be  good, 
Prophets  existed  long  bcfure  the  flood :  780 

That  gtorious  advent — set  so  oft  in  view, 
Both  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  new^^ 
Of  him,  who  fint  was  promis'd  at  the  M\, 
Hope  of  all  ages,  was  foretold  in  all. 
If  Enoch  and  if  Noah  preach'd  away, 
"Was  Adam,  think  ye,  silent  in  his  day? 
Had  he  no  loss  to  tell  his  children  then? 
No  saving  righteousness  to  preach  io  men? 
Did  God  ordain  two  Saviours,  in  the  case 
i  X  ante,  and  of  post  diluvian  race  ?  790 

Let  oral  mention,  or  let  written  fail. 
If  good,  that  if,  If  Christifm  sense  preyail, 
It  never  can  permit  us  to  reject 
Consistency  oftruth,  for  their  defect: 
One  God,  one  Saviour,  and  one  Spirit  still 
Recurs,  let  bookworms  reason  as  they  will : 
Whatever  saves  a  man  from  being  curst, 
What  man  can  say,  God  hid  it  fVoro  the  first? 
Or,  if  he  does,  and  talks  as  if  he  knew. 
Will  want  of  writings  prove  thct  he  says  true?  800 
With,  or  without  them,  fancy  can  take  aim; 
If  wanting,  triumph;  or,  if  not,  disclaim: 
JLet  them  aoound,  no'miracles  make  out; 
liet  them  be  silent,  make  apostles  dovtt. 

The  two  main  pillars  of  his  whole  discourse. 
Whereon  the  doctor  seems  to  rest  its  force. 
And  begs  the  reader,  sir,  to  recollect 
la  his  conclusion,  are  to  this  effect; 
^  That  gospel  prooHi  on  prophecies  rely*d, 
Sinj^y,  and  independently  apply'd;  81 A 

And,  that  the  first,  from  whom  its  preachers 

draw 
Their  proof  of  Christ,  is  Moses  in  the  law*.*» 

Both  which  St  Peter's  evidence,  again, 
Sliows  to  he  slips  of  his  too  hasty  pen : 
For  when  th'  apostle,  at  the  temple  gate, 
Restor'd  the  cripple  to  a  perfect  state ; 

*  P.  39.  *<  And  Grotius  paraphrases  the  same 
words,  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  *  The  word  of 
prophecy  had  always  great  authority  with  us,  but 
now  a  nmich  greater,  after  we  have  seen  the  events 
oorreaponded  so  aptly  with  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.'*' 

<  P.  4.  « I  found  much  art  and  pains  employed 
(by  the  bishop)  to  dress  up  an  imaginary  scheme, 
of  which  I  had  not  discovered  the  least  trace  in 
any  of  the  Four  Gospels.*' 

*  P.  18.  «*  Nor  do  they  (the  apostles)  refer  us, 
for  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  to  I  know  not  what 
prophecies  of  Enoch." 

*  See  the  quQtation  in  the  next  column. 

YOL,  XV. 


And  took  occasion,  from  th^  heatecl  lame. 
To  preach  the  gospel^  in  our  Sayiour's  name; 
Thus  her  bespake  the  people  that  stood  by, 
"  God,  by  the  n^oath4-(observe  the  sacred  tie)-^ 
Of  all  his  pi-ophets  hath  foreshown  his  Son,     821 
Jesus,  by  whom  this  miracle  is  done.'' 
Which  of  them,  singly  then,  did  Peter  cite? 
What  independency,  where  all  unite? 
Where  all  nredicted,  as  one  spirit  bid. 
That  Christ  should  sufier,  as  be  really  did. 
**  And  enter  into  gloiy" — for  that  next 
The  preacher  speaks  to,  in  the  following  text: 
Where,  in  his  exhortation  to  repent, 
Jesus,  he  tells  them,  shall  again  be  sent;  830  . 

Heav'ns  must  receive  mankind's  appointed  hea(if 
'Till  time  hath  done  whatever  God  hath  sai4 
By  all  his  prophets,  since  the  worl4  (>ega^— 
For  so  the  sense,  without  curtailii^ga  ran;^ 
Of  which  the  doctor,  quoting  hut  a  part^ 
Has  yet  dissolved  the  charm  of  all  his  art: 
Since  all  the  prophets — let  the  world  begin 
With  Moses,  if  he  wiIlr-4Lre  taken  in; 
And  joinM  together,  must,  whatever  he  thinks, 
Produce  a  chain,  however  few  the  links.  8iO 

'T  is  tn:^e,  he  afterwards  begins  to  quote. 
And,  first,  the  prophet  of  whom  Moses  wrote: 
Adding—**  thfit  all,  who  in  succession  cauie. 
Had  likewise  spoken  of  the  very  same:" 
The  same — (see  how  prophetic  words  conspire) 
God's  own  predicted  to  the  Jewish  sir^: 
•*  And  in  thy  seed,"  so  Peter*s  wor^s  attest, 
**  Shall  ail  the  kindreds  of  the  Earth  be  blest:" 
Proofs  of  our  Saviour  Christ  you  see  him  draw 
From  in,  from  after,  firom  before  the  law.        850 

Wliat  can  be  said  in  answer,  sir,  to  this? 
The  fjsct  is  plain,  tho'  Peter  judged  amiss; 
For  such  defect,  he  scruples  not  to  own, 
"  Collins  against  th'  evangelist  has  shown: 
The  very  gospels  have  some  proofs  assigned 
Of  loose,  precarious,  and  uncertain  kind  •••* 
This  unbeliever  (In  the  shocking  terms, 
In  which  his  cause  a  clergyman  con^rms) 
**  Has  arguments  unanswerably  strong. 
To  prove  their  manner  of  applying  wrong:      360 
Altho'  whatever  difficulties  lie 
Against  the  wky,  wherein  th^y  shall  apply, 
It  is  the  best,  which,  of  all  other  ways, 
The  case  affords," — so  runs  hi?  rev'rend  phrase. 
So  deist,  and  divine,  but  both  in  vain. 
Seek  to  unftisten  the  prophetic  chain. 

Should  the  New  Testament  be  treated  so 
By  one,  whose  character  we  did  not  know, 

•  P.  151.  **  From  these  two  observations,  it  fol- 
lows, that  whatever  difficulties  may  be  charged 
to  the  particular  applications  of  prophecies,  which 
are  found  in  the  New  Testameixt,  yet  on  the  whole, 
that  way  of  applying  theip  must  be  esteemed  by 
Christians,  as  the  best  which  th^  case  affords;  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  it  is 
grounded  on  prophecy,  rests  on  those  single  and 
Independent  predictions,  which  are  delivered  oc- 
casionally, here  and  there,  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author,  against  whom  the  bishop^s  discourses 
are  levelled,  has  alleged  several  strong  and  even 
unanswerable  objections  to  some  of  them,  which' 
are  cited  by  the  evangelists  in  proof  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus,  as  being  of  too  loose  and  precarious  a 
nature  to  build  any  solid  argument  upon." 

a 
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Might  not  the  language  miis  its  aim*d  efie<^? 
And  rather  tempt  the  reader  to  suspect  870 

That  some   pVesumptuous    mocker,    and    self- 

wiird. 
Had  Enoch's,  Jiide*s,  and  Peter's  words  fulfill'd ! 

To  clear  a  tortur'd  passage  from  abuse, 
This  good  effect  may,  possibly,  produce, 
That  when  a  writer,  of  the  modem  mode. 
Shall  cast  reflections  on  the  sacred  code, 
Men  will  not,  merely  upon  sudden  trust 
In  bold  assertions,  take  them  to  be  just; 
Since  it  may  li^e — that  he  has  only  made 
Of  great  mistakes  a  critical  parade  ^  8^0 

lias  qnly  spoken  evil  of  those  things, 
Of  which  he  does  not  really  kno^  the  springs; 
Has  met  with  matters  high  above  his  reach j 
And,  scorning  to  be  taught,  presumed  to  teach; 
Kaising,  about  them,  an  a^cted  cry. 
That  ends  in  nothing  but  a — who  but  I? 

"  Bare  prophecy*'  the  doctor  has  protest, 
**  Admits  completion  only  for  its  test: 
Th*  event,  foretold  by  it,  mu*t  also  be 
yrhat  human  prudeqce  never  could  foresee;     890 
Nor  human  power  produce;  or  else  no  sign' 
Could,  ^bence,  appear  of  agency  divine  ":** 

Prophecy  theu,  as  his  descriptions  own^ 
Can  he  made  sure  by  miracles  alone : 
it  is,  what  he  himself  is  pleas'^^  to  call, 
While  unfulfiUM,  no  evidcoce  at  .all. 
How  is  it,  then,  in  his  repeated  term, 
Of  standing  evidence,  more  sure  and  firm? 
How  is  this  consonant  to  standing  still 
As  none  at  all,  till  miracles  fulfill  >  900 

If  it  has  none  till  they  are  overpast. 
Is  not  the  evidence  from  them  at  last? 
From  them  prophetic  word,  before  obscure. 
Becomes  an  evidence  confirmed,  and  sure; 
Its  truth  is  first  demonstrated,  and  then, 
Reflects,  its  light  on  rpiracles  again. 

A  hungry  question^  therefore,  to  inquire, 
Of  two  great  proofs,  that  actually  conspire. 
Which  is  the  best;  when,  with  united  light, 
They  both  produce  an  evidence  so  bright        910 
But  "  the  fireethinker,  with  a  crafty  view," 
(If  what  his  learn'd  assistant  says  be  true) 
V  Had  raisM  prophetic  credit  to  excess. 
In  order,  more  securely,  to  depress; 
And,  for  this  cause,  his  lordship  undertook 
To  write,  it  seems,  at  all  events^  a  book  '•" 

''  P.  40.  "  Whereas  a  bare  prophecy,  delivered  as 
the  proof  of  a  divine  character  in  any  person  or 
qoctrine,  is  incapable  of  any  persuasive  force,  or 
of  giving  any  sort  of  conviction,  until  it  be  ac- 
complished; the  completion  of  it  being  the  sole 
test,  by  which  its  veracity  can  be  determined, 
The  event  likewise,  foretold  by  it,  must  be  of  a 
kind,  which  neither  human  prudence  could  fore- 
see, nor  human  power  produce;  for  otherwise  it 
could  not  give  any  assurance  of  a  divine  inter- 
position." 

•  P.  29."As  far  as  these  words  go,  there  is  certain- 
ly nothing  in  them  but  what  a  sincere  advocate  of 
the  gospel  might  freely  allow  and  join  issue  upon; 
but  they  came  from  an  enemy,  who  had  a  crafty 
view  in  extolling  the  credit  of  prophecy,  in  order 
to  depress  it  afterwards  the  more  efiectually:  and 
this  was  the  ground  of  his  lordship's  resolution  to 
confute,  or,  at  all  eventSj^.to  contfadifLt  tbem«  ^c." 
quoted  p.  rs. 


This  beipg,  ihm,  the  motive  which  he  lisd» 
A  reader  asks— what  is  there  in  it  bad? 
With  what  decorum  does  a  priest  accnse 
A  bishop,  writing  against  crafty  views?  921^ 

Views  of  an  enemy  to  gospel  truth- 
Is  the  defending  of  him  less  uncouth  ? 
Does  such  defence,  with  such  a  rudeness  vrit, 
The  priest,  the  bishop,  or  the  cause  befit? 
So  interlarded  with  that  loose  reproach, 
Which  want  of  argument  is  wont  to  bixiach; 
So  deeply  ting'd  the  Ciceronian  style 
With,  what  the  critics  commonly  ^all,  bile; 
That  they,  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 

seek 
The  author's  motive,  judg'd  it  to  be  pique.     ^. 

Soon  as  you  enter  on  the  work,  you  see 
An  instant  sample  what  the  whole  will  be: 
First,  "being  jealous  of  the  bishop's  views, 
His  book,  for  years,  he  dar'd  not  to  peruse; 
Afraid  to  trust  so  eminent  a  guide. 
For  fear  his  judgment  should  be  warp'd  aside:* 
Tho'  quite  secure — "  for  he  had  ever  found 
Authority  to  be  a  treacherous  ground ; 
And  even  this  "—this  capital  affair. 
That  was  to  lead  his  judgment  to  a  snare,       94ft 
**  He  found— and  just  as  he  expected  too—. 
Who  fear*d  before  a  bias  from  his  view*» 
When  graciously  inclined  to  see  it  since, 
*•  Suite  of  a  kind  that  never  can  convince^:* 
Which,  to  be  sure^  afforded  reason  good 
To  write  a  book  against  it,  lest  it  should. 

Had  any  other  author,  less  polite. 
With  vulgar  phrase  attempted  thus  to  write ; 
And,  thus,  b^un  so  fine  a  scheme  to  spin; 
"  The  rean^ners  of  this  world  had  broken  in,    950 
Rudely  unraveird  all  his  fine-spun  scheme  ^^^^ 
And  sent  him  forth  to  seek  another  theme. 

How  suited  this  to  any  good  design. 
That  should  engage  a  Christian,  a  divine?. 
**  But  what  are  names — if  not  a  single  one 
Be  worth  regard,  for  sixteen  ages  gone  ? 
If  to  inquire  what  any  of  them  say 
Be,  as  he  thinks,  but  wasting  time  away"  ? 

9  P.  2.  "  I  knew  his  lordship  also  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  dress  up  any  subject  into  any  fonn,' 
which  would  best  serve  his  own  views,  and  iris 
jealous  of  warping  my  judgment  by  some  bias, 
which,  his  authority  might  be  apt  to  imprint:  for 
so  far  as  my  experience  had  reached,  I  had  ever 
found  authority  a  treacherous  guide  to  a  searcbef 
after  truth."  P.  4.  "  Upon  this  task  I  soon  alt?r 
ientered,  and  found  this  capital  work  of  his  loid- 
ship's  to  be  just  such  as  I  expected,  exhibitiiurs 
species  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself,  ever  subtle 
and  refined,  yet  never  convincing*** 

■op.  106.  *'  But  his  lordship  bemg  apprehensive 
that  the  reasoners  of  this  world  might  break  in 
upon  him,  and  rudely  unravel  his  fine-spoa 
scheme." 

.  "  P.  3:  "I  thought  it  an  idle  curiosity  and  waste 
of  time,  to  inquire  what  any  modem  divine  had 
preached  or  written  about  it  (viz.  the  natarc  of 
prophecy),  because  the  whole  that  can  be  kaovs 
authentically,  concerning  its  relation  to  Christ- 
ianity, must  be  learnt  frt>m  thoee  wIk*  6rsi 
planted  Christianity,  and  were  instructed  by  the 
author  of  it,  on  what  foundation  it  rested,  aod 
how  for  the  argument  of  pn^ecy  was  usefsl  to 
its  propagation  and  support.*' 
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Rmself  excepted  in  the  modest  creed, 
Ualcss  he  writes  for  nobody  to  read.  9G0 

Sure,  of  all  treach'rous  guides,  the  greatest  cheat 
M  that  of  wild,  uncbristiaoself-^roaceit: 
5j«eM*d  by  this  domestic,  inbred  pride, 
TJ«  wise  freethi niters  scorn  the  name  of  jniide  : 
TWrOTO  sofficiency,  with  eyes  their  own, 
t>arfy  beheJd,  they  trust  to  that  alone. 
iwsolT'd  no  other  maxims  to  imbibe, 
ThiR  what  their  reason,  ahd  their  sense  prescribe: 
Tm  IS  themaelFes— for  what  a  man  calls  his. 
In  fuch  a  case,  is  really  what  he  is :  970 

Choose  how  refin'd  an  egotist  may.  be. 
His  nisson,  judgment,  mind,  and  sense  is  he. 
Is  fttch  confinement  if  he  sits  enthrall'd; 
No  matter  by  what  title  he  is  call'd; 
Blind,  as  a  Sadducee,  to  heav'nly  light, 
He  Win  believe  his  own  conceptions  right; 
No  prophecy,  to  him,  can  seem  more  sure; 
Nor  miracle  attested  work  his  cnie. 
Tbat  of  conrersion  from  his  own  dark  mind 
Moit  first  convhice  him,  that  he  once  was  blind : 
Then  may  he  see,  with  salutary  grief,  98 1 

The  dire  efiects  of  wretched  unbelief; 
I>>Mer,  and  looser  from  all  sacred  ties, 
To  what  strange  heights  a  self-taught  sophist  flies. 

Friendship  to  doctor  Middlcton,  sincere, 
Ma«t,  if  exerted,  wish  him  to  forbear 
A  kiod  of  writing  011  the  Christian  cause. 
That  gains  him  no  desu^ble  applause: 
TTiat,  whether  meant  or  not,  may,  unawares, 
loTolve  a  reader  in  freethinking  snares.  990 

lDTD!ve  himself— If  frequent  the  relapse, 
A  teacher  of  divinity,  perhaps, 
May  run  the  risque  of  being  quite  bereft; 
Of  haring  nothing,  but  the  habit,  left. 

May  that,  which  teaches  rightly  to  divide 
Th' word  of  truth,  be  bis  pctition'd  guide! 
Or,  if  rcsolv'd,  at  present,  to  pursue, 
At  future  leisure,  a  mistaken  clue; 
May  future  leisure— an  uncertain  date— 
If  granted,  find  him  in  a  better  state !  1000 


FOUR  EPISTLES 

to  THE  RBV.  MB.  1. ,  LATE  VICAR  OF  BOWOBN, 

UPON  THE    MIRACLE  AT  THE  FEAST  ©F   PEN- 
TECOST. 

EPISTLE  I. 

OcH  folks,  gone  a  visiting,  reverend  sir, 
Hit\i<.e  left  me  at  home  here,  less  able  to  stir, 
I  am  thinking  on  matters,  that  lovingly  past, 
Where  the  'squire  of  the  honse,  and  I,  visited  last; 
At  the  vicar's  of  Bowden,  old  friend  of  us  two, 
And  a  fever  of  learning,  fair,  honest,  and  true; 
Especially  sncb,  as  shall  make  to  appear 
Ajty  passage  of  Scripture  more  easy,  and  clear. 

The  Scripture  was  writ,  and  is  oft  understood, 
Br  pOTMos  unlearned,  but  pious  and  good ; 
Who  have  much  better  helps,  than  mere  learning 

can  yield, 
^Tiifh  may  yet  be  of  nse,  in  it's  own  proper  field ; 
If  it  b«  but  to  mend  its  own  iaults  in  a  brother; 
And  correct,  in  one  man,  the  mistakes  of  another; 
^'^  to  combat  onr  scruples,  and  fix  a  true  thought, 
Wbea  the  head  shall  confirm  what  the  heart  has 
been  taught.   .  .    , 


EUSTiaS. 


nr 


One  thing,  1  remember,  that  fell  in  our  way. 
Was  the  speaking  in  tongues,  on  the  Pentecost 

^^yi  [light. 

Which  our  friend,  the  divine,  Ijad  conceived  in  a 
That^  however  so  thought,  does  not  seem  to  be 

right: 
All  the  cumiaents,  *t  is  true,  that  one  ever  has  met. 
Concur  with  his  uotiMis  about  it;  but  yet 
The  mistake  is  so  plain,  that  I  wish,  by  some 

means. 
To  obtain  his  review  of  those  wonderful  scenes. 

It  is  not  my  thought;  for  I  first  was  appris'd 
Of  the  thing  by  a  Jacob,  too  greatly  despis'd ; 
Dipping  into  whose  writings,  which  little  I  knew. 
Some  e3q>ression  like  this  was  presented  to  view— 
"All  languages  spoken  by  Peter  in  one — " 
A  truth,  which  the  moment  1  entered  upon. 
All  the  force  of  simplicity,  fitness,  and  fact. 
Extorted  assent,  that  I  could  not  retract. 

If  the  honest  old  vicar,  our  visited  frieqd. 
To  St.  Luke's  own  account  will  be  pleas'd  to  aW 

tend, 
1  cannot  but  think,  that  the  current  conceit 
Will  yield  to  solution,  so  clear,  aod  complete. 
Of  a  number  of  difficult  points,  that  arise. 
Upon  viewing  the  text  with  unprejudicVl  eyes ; 
If  speakers  were  more  than  apostles;  and  spokea 
But  to  one  in  fifteen  was  a  sensible  token. 

For  the  names  to  that  number,  if  rightly  I  count 
By  a  Baguly  Bible,  of  nations  amount. 
Who  all  understood  what  a  Peter,  or  John, 
Or  whoever  he  will,  was  discoursing  upon : 
And  to  all,  at  one  time;  for,  how  plain  to  be  seen. 
That  persons,  nor  place,  could  admit  of  fifteen? 
When  Parthians,  and  Mcdes,  £lamito8->and  tbo 

rest—  * 

Must  be  too  intermix'd  to  be  singly  addrest. 

**  Are  not  these''— said  the  men  (the  devout)  of 
each  land,  [stand?—" 

"  Galileans,  that  speak?  whom  we  all  under* 
As  much  a*  to  say — l»y  what  wooderful  pow'rs 
Docs  the  tongue  Galilean  become,  to  us,  ours? 
While  the  good  were  so  justly  astoniah'd^  the  bad. 
Whose  hearts  were  unopened,  cry'd  out,  they  are 
Unaccountable  charge,  if  we  do  not  recall  [mad: 
That,  in  one  single  tong^ue,  the  apostles  speak  alL 

For  separate  speakers,  and  tongues,  it  is  clear. 
Good  and  bad,  without  madness,  might  equally 

hear; 
And  surprise,  in  the  bad,  would  be  equally  keen. 
How  illiterate  men  could  speak  all  the  fifteen: 
But  the  miracle,  wrought  in  the  simplest  of  ways. 
In  both  good  and  bad,  well  accounts  for  amaze; 
One  was  sensibly  touch'd  with  a  gift  so  divine, 
One  stupidly  rais'd  the  reproach  of  new  wine. 

When  St.  Peter  stood  up,  and,  to  all  the  whoI« 

throng, 
Show'd  the  tnith,  in  a  sermon  so  good,  and  so  long. 
But  to  one-fifteenth  part  was  it  only  tiieu  shown  ? 
To  the  worst,  the  Jerusalem  scoffeis  aloue  ?  [wordy 
Whilst  all  the  good  stranger*,  not  knowing  one 
Stood  unedifi'd  by  ?  This  is  greatly  absurd: 
God   pour'd  out  his   spirit— that  answers   all 

mock — 
And  spake,  by  St.  Peter,  to  all  his  whole  flock. 
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The  vulgar  objection,  which  commenting  strain 
Has  made  to  a  thing  so  exceedingly  plain, 
Is— thc'miracle  then  wou)d  not  be  in  the  speaker. 
It  would  be  in  the  hearei-s-rnow  what  can  be 

weaker? 
For  the  gift,  in  this  case,  had  a  twofold  respect. 
And  must  needs  be  in  both,  to  produce  its  effect; 
To  account  for  the  fiict,  which  the  comments 

forgot,  [not. 

Why  the  pious  could  hear  what  the  mockers  could 

U  is  no  whrre  affirmed,  that  th'  apostles  acquired 
Any  tongue  but  their  own,  tho»  divinely  inspirM: 
St.  Peter,  St  John  are  soon  mention*d  again, 
And  described  as  unlearned,  and  ignorant  men : 
—But  enough— or  too  much-rfor  the  shortness  of 
time  [rhyme; 

Gives  a  hint  to  set  bounds  to  the  extension  of 
Our  friend  ^ill  acknowledge,  tho*  hasty  the  letter, 
^*his  quetftion^s  solution-^ror  give  us  a  better. 

So  1  shall  not,  here,  touch  upon  Hebrew,  and 
Where  a  rabbi,  80  able,  if  minded  to  seek,  [Greek, 
May  obterve  other  points,  in  which  learning,  that 
makes  [takes: 

Many  things  dear  enough,  has  occasioned  mi»- 
Whether  this  be  one  instance,  I  only  desire. 
That  a  suitable  leisure  mjiy  prompt  to  inquire; 
For,  to  me,  it  appears,  that  the  miracle  done 
Was  all  by  one  language — ^as  clear  as  the  Sun. 

^agi^ley,  August  12,  176.6. 


EP1$TLE  II. 

l^ANY  thanks  have  been  ord^i^d,  this  day,  to  at- 
tend 
The  receipt  of  your  letter,  dear  vicar,  and  friend; 
Which,  at  first,  being  left  to  yoi^r  leisure  to  frame. 
Was  sure  to  be  welcome,  whenever  it  came: 
The  point,  which  the  Muse  had  a  mind  to  propqse 
In  her  free  spoken  rliymes,  you  have  handled  in 

prqse; 
All  fair  on  both  sides,  because  say  it,  or  smg. 
Truth  alone,  in  the  case,  is  the  principal  thing. 

But  I  cannot  but  marvel,  that  much  better  sight 
Than  my  own,  should  not  see  so  meridian  a  light. 
As  that  of  the  speaking,  at  Pentecost  time. 
By  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  thp  good  of  each  clime, 
In  one  single  tongue,  by  that  Spirit  inspirM, 
Whose  assistance  did  all,  that  could  then  be  re- 
quired ;  [known. 
Whose  power,   it  is  certain,   cduld  make  itself 
By  a  number  of  tongues,  or  by  one  tongue  alone. 

So  needless  the  many,  bo  simple  the  one, 
Thiit  I  wonder  what  judgment  can  hesitate  on. 
Or  a  learned  inquiry,  that  finds,  if  it  seek. 
That  the  tongue  might  be  one,  in  construction  of 

Greek: 
Whicb  as  comma  takes  place  (as  old  Gregory  said, 
ifazianzen  1  think)  either  way  may  be  read; 
They  speak  in  our  tongues— or,  as  crystalline  clear. 
The  foct  is,  to  my  understanding:— we  hear. 

I  sent  you  some  reasons,  from  Paguley,  why 
The  ix>ngue  was  but  one,  which  y  ow  choose  to  pass 
by;  [way. 

And  to  comment  St  Luke  in  a  many-tongu'd 
That  darkeoa  the  light,  which  I  toqk  to  b^  day : 


8' 


And  day  it  is  still— ^r  account  that  yon  give, 
"  So  plain  and  so  obvious'*  is  water  in  sieve; 
Which  seems  to  be  something,  at  first-looking 
view,  [through- 

But  by  holes  plain,  and  obvious,  it  quickly  runs 

**  T^e  tongues  which  appeared,  and  which  sat 

upon  each. 
All  cloven,  and  fiery,  (you  argue,)  may  teach. 
And,  by  notice  symbolical,  make  it  discerned 
That  they  spake  in  such  tongues,  as  they  never 

hadleamM'."— 
Need  I  tell  an  Hebrcean,  that  tongue  is  the  same. 
In  rehvtion  to  fire,  as  the  English  word  flame? 
Which  appears  to  be  cloven,  and  proof  that  is 

spun  [the  pun. 

From  the  tongues,  or  the  flames — has  too  much  of 

When  you  askrr"  Pray,  what  reason  can  else 

be  assigi^d  [wind?'* 

For  tongues  ?»*  I  ask  you—"  Pray,  what  reason  for 

Not  to  shun  a  fair  question;  bu^  tongue  being 

flame  [aim : 

May  have  answered,  already,  your  questioning 

I  think  that  an  air,  that  a  flame  from  above. 

Both  is,  and  betokens,  the  life,  and  the  love. 

Which  if  Christians  were  blest  with,  one  language 

would  do;  [be  two. 

And  their  whole  body  fiU'd  with,  there  could  not 

But  let  them  be  symbols,  the  tongues,  if  you  will, 
f  the  grace  which  the  Spirit  was  pleas'd  to  instil; 
is  gift  is  as  good,  if,  in  s^jieaking  their  own. 
Men  made  the  same  truth,  in  all  languages,  known : 
This  eflect,  you  will  grant,  the  good  gift  to  intend; 
Now,  supposing  two  ways  of  attain  intone  end. 
Is  that  explication  less  likely,  or  just. 
Which  takes  the  more  simple,  more  plainly  august? 

Yo.ur  account  is  quite  new,  in  one  thing  that  I 
meet,  [street; 

That   ib— "That  the  speakers  went   into  the 
Or  went  out  of  the  house  to  the  multitude  met^*'-« 
For  of  this  going  out  1  have  never  read  yet; 
Or,  if  ever  1  did,  have  forgotten  the  book,   [Luke^ 
And  can  find  nothing  said  in  th' account  of  St. 


« **The  cloven  tongues  like  fire,  which  sat  upon 
each  of  the  persons  mentioned  (Acts  i.  15.),  were 
a  plain  symbolical  notice,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  which  they  were  then  baptized,  they  should 
be  endowed,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in . 
all  nations,  with  divers  languages.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  pray  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
ther^  should  be  an  appearance  of  fiery  tongues 
divided,  and  sitting  upon  each  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples?*' — Mr.  Lancaster's  letter  tp  Dr.Bymm. 

'  '*  The  apostles  and  disciples,  upon  the  rumour 
of  what  had  happened  being  spread  abroad  by 
those  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
went  out  to  the  multitude,  whom  such  a  report 
had  brought  together;  and  thep,  in  onler,  firat 
one  of  them  in  one  language,  and  then  another 
Of  them  in  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  lanizv^ea 
of  the  nations  specified  were  used,  aildre^scd  the 
multitude;  who  hearing  illiterate  Galileans  speak- 
ing after  such  a  manner,  to  each  different  class 
amongst  them,  in  their  own  proper  language,  in 
which  they  were  bom,  wene  sii\iazed  and  con- 
founded.'*  Mr.  L.*8  Letter. 
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But  what  OunM  imply  both  pTofane,  and  devout 
Comiog  into  the  house;  and  not  them  to  go  out. 

May  one  mkk  what  authority,  then,  you  have  got 
For  the  scene,  and  succession,  which  here  you  allot 
To  the  speaking  disciples,  in  number  fifteen. 
By  an  order  well  fancied,  but,  not  to  be  seen 
In  the  Act«J,  or  elsewhere,  the  New  Testament 

through^ 
Nor-iwhat  I  shall  just  give  a  hint  of  to  you— 
Will  you  find  an  apostle,  not  even  a  Paul, 
In  a  tongue,  not  his  own,  ever  preaching  at  all. 

i  agree  that "  the  mockers,  who  moc&*d  with 

the  throng. 
Knew  only  their  vulgar,  Jerusalem  tongue  3" — 
But  when  you  say,  farther,  what  ctknnot  but  strike, 
"  That  the  nations,  too,  all  understood  it  alike" — 
Your  order'd  confusion  of  speaking  a  store 
To  a  crowd,  out  of  doors— 4s  moire  puzzling,  and 

morel  [light, 

|n  the  midst  of  such  darkness,  if  you  can  see 
You  need  not  complain  of  the  want  of  eye-sight  4. 

Thns,mydear  old  acquaintance,  1  run  thro* your 
And  defend  my  conviction, as  well  as  I  can,  [plan. 
As  to  what  a  Beilgeltus,  or  Wesley  ^  may  rAisli 
From  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  prophetical  days; 
A*  the  book  ft  not  here,  if  it  otherwise  could. 
My  skill  in  the  German  can  do  yoii  no  good; 
But  the  part,  that  you  mention,  mv  author  foretells 
Will  be  put  in  our  tongue,  by  a  doctor  at  Wells. 

So  writes  younger  Wesley,  who  call'd  here,  and 
din'd. 
And  to  him  I  subscribed  fbr  it;  tho*  in  my  mind. 
What  prophets  have  written,  it*s  learning  in  vain. 
Without  some  prophetical  gift,  to  explain; 
Nay,  in  points  that  are  clear,  beyondauy  fairdoubt. 
It  is  fifteen  to  one— that  the  learned  are  out 
This  ratio,  I  find,  in  one  instance  is  true ; 
Excuse  the  presumption— dear  vicar,  adieu. 

November  SO,  1756. 
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I  noPE  that  the  vicar  Will  pardon  the  haste 

With  which  an  occasion,  once  mdre,  is  embfac^d 

<3f  getting  some  knowledge,  in  points  that  I  seek, 

From  one  so  well  vers*d  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek; 

'  **  The  mockers  appear  to  be  such  as  undeiiStood 
the  Jewish  language.  St.  Peter's  speech  (begin- 
ning Acts  ii.  14.)  is  addressed  to  all  the  multitude; 
and  as  being  so,  is  spoke  in  the  Jewish  language, 
which  all  of  them,  tho*  of  different  nations,  under- 
atood." Mr.  L.»s  Letter. 

4  <*  A  much  ipreatet  complaint  thap  iliis  I  have  to 
make,  and  that  is  want  of  eye-sight— ifor  what 
appears  to  you  as  clear  as  the  Sun,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  clear  at  all.** — ^-*Mr.  L.'s  Letter. 

^  '*  The  riev.  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  his  Explanation 
of  the  New  Testament,  this  year  published,  says 
that  the  1260  prophetical  days  in  the  Revelations 
ate  not,  as  some  have  supposed  1S60,  but  777 
common  years;  and  thatBengelius  in  his  German 
Introduction  has  shown  this  at  large.  You  under- 
stand the  German  language,  and  therefbre,  if  Ben- 
geliils  be  in  your  library,  I  desire  in  a  few  lines 
you  win  tet  me  know  how  lie  makes  this  out." 

Mr.  L.'8  Letter. 


In  a  question  of  ftctf  where  a  friendly  pursuit  - 
Has  the  truth  for  its  object,  and  not  the  dispute: 
Which,  tho*  haste  should  encroach  upon  metrical 

leisure. 
Will  be  sure,  if  it  rise,  to  be  kept  within  meaiiut«. 

it  would  save  much  Voluminous  labour^  ilome- 
times. 
If  disputes  were  ty'd  down  to  dispassionate  rhymes, 
As  well  as  to  reasons — but,  not  to,  digress-^ 
Having  weighed  his  responses  both  larger,  and  les8$ 
[  resume  the  same  subject,  same  freedom  of  pen| 
To  entreat  for  some  ssaall  satisfaction  again. 
In  relatipn  to  points,  which,  spearing  absurd^ 
Have  extorted  poetical  favour  the  third. 

Three  things  are  laid  down   in  prose  favodr 
the  last,  [them  past; 

And  regard  to  his  thoughts  would  have  none  of 
To  his  first  it  was  paid,  to  his  future  shall  be; 
But  let  Veritas  magis  amica  be  free; 
First, — **  manage  the  comma,*'  says  ha,  "  how 
you  will,  [it  still  «;* 

Speak,^-or  hear-^the  teme  tense  will  result  front 
Yes;  the  sense  of  the  <^ontex^— x«x«yrttnp  at/rwv-r 
While  they  speak  in  their  tongue,  we  all  hear  ill 
'  our  own. 

*'  The  Hebrew  word  yjiA,  of  tongue,**  says  ha 
niBxt, 
**  Whene'er  it  is  U8*d,  by  itself,  in  a  text; 
Never  signifies  fire,  never  signifies  fiame**-* 
And  believing  it  true,  1  say  also  the  same; 
But  in  joint  tm  yjsh,  tongue  of  fire,  or  a  blaze. 
Foreign  languages  claim  no  symbolical  phrase; 
Tho'  tongue  may  occasion  mistake  to  befidl^ 
It  has  here  no  relation  to  language  at  all. 

Short  issue,  he  thinks,  the  dispiite  will  admits 
And  desires  me  to  anftwer  this  query,  to-wit, 
"Were  the  tongues^  the  new  toilgues,  which  a 

promise  Was  made  ,        [play'd. 

That  disciple^  should  speak,  lis  St  Mark  has  dis^  , 
New  languages  >  (such  as  have  never  been  got 
By  learning,  before-hand,  to  speak  them)  or  not?** 
To  which,  for  the  present,  till  somebody  show 
That  it  must  have  this  liieaning,  my  alaswelr  ia^ 

No. 

^ow  this,  if  he  can,  1  could  wikh  he  would  do, 
And  proi'e  the  construction— ^ew  language^  true 
In  the  sense  that  he  means;  for,  when  all  under- 
stood 
One  person  who  spake,  it  was  really  as  good 
As  if  numbers  had  spokenj  or  promised  grace 
Were  interpreted  languages  here  in  this  place ; 
The  effect  was  the  same,  and  may  answer  the 

pith 
Of  all  that  his  second  has  iavbUr'd  me  with; 

I  "  You  send  me  to  Hebrew  and  Greeks  arid  ihe 
result  of  my  inquiry  is,  however  the  comma  be 
managed  in  the  verse  you  mean,  (Acts  ii.  U.^ 
the  sense  is  the  same;  a.nd  that  yvih,  when  used 
by  itself,  never  signifies  fire  or  fiame.  And  tberev 
fore,  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  short  issue,  I  desire 
your  answer  to  the  following  query. 

**  Were  the  new  tongues,  which  our  Saviour  (St. 
Mark  xvi.  1 7.)  promised  his  disciples  should  speak 
with,  new  languages,  i.  e.  such  as  they  had  never 
learued— or  not?»— Mr.  L.*s  Letter. 
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Still  difficult  tlfen,  if  we  careftilly  sift, 
Is  the  vulgar  account  of  the  Pentecost  gift; 
Which  the  learned  advance,  and  establish  thereon 
What  the  vicar  has  huilt  his  ideas  upon, 
With  additions  thereto,  which,  as  far  as  I  see, 
Not  one  of  the  learned  has  added,  but  he; 
For  example— if  some,  very  few  I  presume. 
Have  described  the  disciples  as  quitting  the  room. 

But  let  them  be  many^-^hat  reason,  what  trace. 
Do  we  find  of  their  leaving  the  sanctify *d  place? 
Of  a  wind  from  above  did  they  fear  at  the  shake  ? 
And  the  house,  thro,  a  doubt  of  its  falling,  forsake? 
Or^d  they  go  forth  to  the  gathering  quire,  [fire? 
Lest  the  many  bright  flames  should  have  set  it  on 
If  a  thought  could  have  enter*d  of  going  away. 
What  circumstance  was  not  strong  motive  to  stay  ? 

Then  again— that  the  foreigners,  all  of  them, 
The  language  then  usM  at  Jerusalem  too—  [knew 
For  the  miracle*s  sake  one  would  here  have  de- 

.  murr*d. 
Which  is  rendered  so  needless,  improper,  absurd, 
That  Jerusalem  nvockers  would  really  have  had 
A  pretence,  to  allege — that  the  pious  were  mad; 
For  of  speaking  strange  tongues  what  aocountab4e 
aim,  [same  ? 

Or  of  hearing  fifteen— swhen  they  all  knew  the 

Add  to  this^be  disciples,  the  hundred  and 
twenty,  [like  plenty; 

Spake,-  amongst  one  another,  strange  tongues,  in 
**  One  by  one,**  says  the  vicar,  who  very  well  saw 
What  confusion  would  rise  without  some  such  a 
law,  [gan 

As  the  text  has  no  hint  of;  which  says — they  be- 
To  speak  by  the  Spirit-^not—- man  after  man: 
Could  time  liave  8ufllic'd  for  so  doing,  yet  why- 
Speak  the  tongues  of  such  men — ^as  were  none  of 
them  by? 

The  vicar  saw  too,  that  this  could  not  attract 
Any  multitude  thither^^^upposing  it  fact«- 
And  so  he  conceiv'd  that  a  rumour  was  spread 
By  the  men  of  the  bouse,  of  whom  nothing  is  said* 
Now  when  men  of  his  learning  are  forc'd  to  find 
Such  unchroniclM  salvos  to  dissipate  doubt,   [out 
One  is  apt  to  infer  a  well  grounded  suspense; 
And  the  more  to  look  out  for  more  natural  sense. 

1  wish  my  old  friend  would  consider  the  case, 
And  how  ill  it  consists  with  effusion  of  grace 
To  speak  Parthian,  and  Median,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
To  none  but  tliemselves  being  present  addressed* 
Unless  he  can  gi*ant,  on  revolving  the  point. 
That  indeed  there  is  something  not  rightly  in 

joint. 
Or  solve  one's  objections,  or  show  one  the  way 
How  to  clear  up  the  matter — what  can  a  man  say  ? 


EPISTLE  IV. 

I  HAVE  with  attention,  dear  vicar,  repass'd 
Your  obliging  reply  to  the  lines  in  my  last; 
Am  sorry  'tis  final ;  yet  cannot  but  say        [^ayt 
That  your  patience  to  hear  me  has  gone  a  great 
And  extinguished  all  right  to  require  any  more. 
If  I  put  you  to  prove  two  and  two  to  make  four  ^; 

«  «» Your  answer  to  the  query— Were  the  tongues 
which  our  Saviour  (St.  Mark  16. 17.)  promised  his 


Very  difiicnlt  task,  as  one  cannot  deny,      pt  by. 
When  there's  nothing  mofc  plain  to  demonstrate 

But  if-— « two  and  two,  four,'*— I  am  thinking 
has  claim 
To  self-evident  truth,  has  this  comment  thesame> 
— **  The  new  tongues,  which  are  mention'd  in  pro- 
mising page 
Are  the  old  ones,  subsisting  for  many  an  age:"—* 
Is  it  really  as  plain,  as  that  four  is  twice  two. 
That  iu  no  other  sense  they  could  ever  be  new. 
But  as  new  to  the  speaker,  John,  Peter,  or  Paul; 
While  the  tongues  in  themselves  had  no  newness 
at  all? 

Were  this  a  true  thesis,  and  right  to  mainUtn, 
Yet---two  halves  are  onewholei^s  however  more 

plain;  [p^* 

Till  the  proof,  which  is  wanted,  shall  make  it  ap< 
How  tlie  two  propositions  arc  equally  clear : 
This  proof  may  be  had  from  the  chapter,  you  say. 
Which  relates  whit  was  done  on  the  Pentecost 

day— 
The  best  of  all  proofs— but,  to  do  the  feir  thing. 
Give  me  leave  to  examine  what  reasons  you  bring* 

"  That  yXa-ff^ai  is  languages  oft,  if  yda  seek 
In  the  Septuagint,  or  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
Acknowledge  you  must."— Yes;  'tis  really  tlift 


**  Taif  9ifAtrtfcac  yXitfwwi?— in  this  very  place 
Must  mean,  in  our  languages;  sense,  you  ihust 
Is  the  same  as  in — t»i  tiaXixrw  ti|i>uyv —  [own. 

In  our  languages,  or  in  our  tliaiect";" — Yes, 
Two  and  two  making  four  is  not  plainer  than  this. 

But  how  it  flows  hence,  that  in  cited  St  Mark 
It  has  no  other  meaniif^,  I'm  quite  in  the  dark: 
Few  words  of  a  lauguage  ore  always  confin'd 
To  a  meaning  precisely  of  just  the  same  kirid: 
For  the   roots   of  the  Hebrew,  in  Hutchinson's 

school, 
I  remember  they  had  such  a  kind  of  a  rule; 
But  the  reach  of  its  proof  has  been  out  of  my 

pow'r,  hour. 

Tho'  I've  talk'd  with  their  master  full  many  an 

1  believe,  that  by  grace,  which  the  Spirit  in- 

still'd,  [actly  fulfill'd 

"  Tliey  shall  speak  with  new  tongues"  was  ex- 

In  our  Saviour's  disciples;  that,  grace  being  got. 

They  did  so  speak  in  tongues,  as  before  they  cuuld 

not: 

disciples  they  should  speak  with,  such  languages  as 
they  then  knew  not?  is.  No.  This  is  doing  things 
to  the  purpose — a  bold  Alexandrine  stroke — and  I 
am  put  upon  the  difficult  task  of  showing,  that 
two  and  two  make  four.'*         Mr.  L's  Letter. 

'*'  You  cannot  but  own  that  the  \vordyXi»#vm  in 
several  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
the  seventy,  and  in  mauy  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  signifies  languages.  And  that  it  doet 
so  in  the  aix>ve  cit^  (St  Mark  16.  17.)  may  be 
fully  proved  firom  the  very  chapter  (Acts  9)  in 
which,  what  was  done  on  the  day  of  pentecost 
is  related.  In  v.  11.  the  si.^nification  of— ratf 
iifjitrifaif  yyw9wmt — ^is  evidently,  in  our  languages, 
the  same  as  is  otherwise  expressed  in  v.  6.  by-*^ 
77  liif  iMiovntp  and  in  r.  8.  by  n  ^mXcx^w  ftfjun/* 

Mr.  L's.  Letter* 
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With  respect  to  good  strangers,  partaking  of 
grace; 

For — **  speak  with  new  tongues" — with  new  lan- 
guages place, 

And  the  promise  fulfillV]  wc  may  very  well  call, 

By  one  spirit^brm'd  tongue,  which  iostructed 
themaU. 

If  the  bold  Alexandrian  stroke  of  a  no  [so, 

Had  been  fey,  in  my  last  (and  it  would  have  been 
If  the  facts  h^  required  it)  what  could  it  have 

shown^ 
Tho»  the  tett  hid  this  meaning,  if  not  this  alone  ? 
Tor  how  do  all  languages^  spoken  in  one, 
Disagree  with  the  promise  insisted  upon  ? 
I  allow  it  fulfiird;  let  the  ricar  allow 
The  liilfilling,  iiseff,  to  determine  the  htm. 

God's  wonderful  works,  when  disciples  displayed, 
And  spake  by  the  Spirit's  omnipotent  aid, 
Ev'ry  one  understood,  in  a  language  his  own, 
l^uentibus  illis — \A>jnrwf  au^wf^    [good  sense, 
'While  they  spak&— at  the  first ;  for  good  G  reek,  and 
Forbid  us  to  form  an  unwritten  pretence 
For  djvi<ling  of  tongues;  when  the  Spirit's  descent 
Gave  at  once  both  to  speak,  and  to  know  what 
was  meant. 

But  thus  to  interpret^,  it  scemS  you  forbid. 
By  placing  the  stop  as  old  Or^^ry  did; 
Who  thought  as  you  think;  tho*  you  bring,  1 
At  least  a  more  plausible  reason  than  he;  [agree, 
From  a  passage  that  suits  with  your  meanini^  alone, 
Acts  the  10th — for  they  heard — itNvev  ywp  avrwt 
AaX^fTwv — ^them speaking  (&)  yXwo-o-cuC— in  tongues. 
Where,  indeed,  to  that  Greek  that  construction 
belongs. 
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Or  whether  your  patience  can  bear  to  excuse 
A  reply  lo  your  hinto  on  the  sense  that  I  choose ^ 
In  the  mean  time  1  thank  you  for  favotirs  In  hand; 
And  speaking  or  silent — am 

Yours  to  command. 


By  transposing  two  words  the  grammatical  lot 
Shows  when  they  are  absolute;  when  tbcy  are  not; 
But  be  it — **  them  speaking"  as  you  would  collect, 
••  In  our  languages"— still,  it  will  never  affect 
The  force  of  those  reasons,  from  which  His  in- 
ferred, [heard; 
That  at  once  they  were  spoken,  at  once  they  were 
Nor  of  those,  which  deny  that  tongues,  quatenus 
M6an  always  precisely  what  languages  do.   [new. 

That  evidence^  vicar,  which  here  you  have 
brought. 
Cross  examined,  will  certainly  favour  this  thought; 
For  Cornelius  converted,  and  company  too. 
Without  intervention  of  languages  new, 
How  can  any  one  think,  but  from  prejudice  bred. 
Tho>  honest,  from  what  he  has  often  heard  said,  - 
That  then  they  were  all  on  a  sudden  inspired 
To  speak  with  strange  tongues,  when  no  reason 
required? 

But  now  bdng  got  to  the  end  of  a  tether, 
Fretcrib'd  to  youi*  trouble — 1  leave  to  you,  whether 
Tongues,  any  where  else,  in  the  sense  you  assert. 
Were  spoken  to  purpose,  that  is  to  convert? 

9  **  Let  me  observe  that  the  words — yahmnn 
nvffwy^v.  11.)  are  not  as  you  would  have  them 
pot  absolutely,  but  are  governed  of  oxiMfAfv;  as 
Xi^Twv  avrwf  (v.  6.)  are  of  tnem  and  as  auTunr 
XbAmtw  y>M99mi  are  of  the  same  verb  (Acts  10. 
r.  46.)»»  Mr.  L's  Letter. 

4  See  the  last  refennoe,  where  the  vicar  points 
toAct8iO.Y.46; 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  J.  BL-K-^N.  ESSt.  " 

dcCASI01»E0    BY  A   DlSPlTTB    CONCERNING    THB 
FOOD  OP  ST.  JOHN  TBS  BAPTIST. 

Thb  point,  Mr.  Bi    k— >n,  disputed  upon,  [Johil» 
Whether  insects  or  herbs  ^ere  the  fbod  of  St* 
Is  a  singular  proof  how  a  learned  pretence 
Can  prb^-ail  with  some  folks  over  natural  sense. 
So  consistent  with  herbs,  as  you  know  was  alloWdi 
But  the  dust  that  is  raised  by  a  critical  crowd 
Has  so  blinded  their  eyes,  that  plain  simple  tratb 
Is  obscured  by  a  posse  of  classics  forsooth! 

Diodoms  and  Strabo,  Solinus  and  JEliaii^ 
And  autholrities  down  f^om  the  AristAtelian, 
Have  mentioned  whole  dsins  that  were  wont  ttf 

subsist. 
In  the  East;  upon  locusb  as  big  as  yoiir  fist: 
Ergo,  so  did  the  Baptist^^no^  were  it  all  true    ' 
That  reporters  affirm,  but  not  one  of  them  knew; 
What  follows,  but  hearsay  how  savages  eat? 
And  bow  locusts  aometimes  are  necessity's  meat^ 


If,  amongst  their  old  tales,  the^  had  chanc'd  to 
determine  [vermin^ 

That  the  Jews  were  accustomed  t6  feed  on  these 
It  would  have  been  something;  or  did  the^  produce 
Any  one  lingle  hermit  that  stored  them  for  use. 
Having  picked  'em,  and  dried  'em,  and  8mok*d  ill 

the  son, 
(For  this  before  eating  they  iell  us  wis  done;) 
The  example  were  patter  than  any  they  bring. 
To  support  such  an  awkward  improbable  thing; 

Hermitical  fbod  the  poetical  tribe 
Of  classics  have  happened  sometimes  to  describe  i 
And  their  native  descriptions  are  constantly  found 
To  rekte  in  Some   shape  td  the  fruits  of  thit 

ground; 
If  ezcbption  occurs,  onb  itiay  ventiire  to  say. 
That  the  locust  cOnccit  never  came  in  tbiHr  way; 
Or  let  its  defender  declare  if  he  knows 
Any  one  single  instance  in  verse  of  iil  proae. 

But  the  word  which  the  iett  has  made  use  of 
'tid  said. 
Means  tht  animal  locust,  wherever  'tis  read. 
Of  a  species  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  eat; 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  plantal  conceit; 
Of  tops,  summits,  or  buds,  jpods,  or  berries  <)f 

trises, 
For  to  thid,  the  sole  proof  is,  nd  classic  kgrees; 
And  the  Latin  locusts  came,  only  from  want 
Of  attention,  to  signify  tops  of  a  plant, 

It  would  take  up  A  volume  to  clear  the  mistakes; 
Which,  in  this  single  case,  classic  prejudice  makes^ 
Thro*  attachment  to  writers,  who  pass  a  relation. 
Which  others  had  sign'd  Withoilt  examination; 
As  the  authors  have  ddne^  who  have  read  and 

have  writ. 
That  locusts  are  fbod,  which  ihe  law  did  permii^ 
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And  the  place,  which  they  quote  for  a  proof  that 

it  did, 
la  one  that  will  prove  them  expressly  forbid. 

I  appeal  to  the  Hebrew,  and  for  the  Greek  word, 
To  the  twenty-third  Iliad,  where  once  it  occur*d; 
And  where  ,the  old  prince  of  the  classics  one  sees. 
Never  once  thought  of  insects,  but  branches  of 
As  the  context  evinces;  tho»  Ull  to  a  man,  [trees, 
Translatoi-s  adopt  the  locustical  plan : 
•How  the  Latiil  lodists^  shWild  get  a  t"m)ng  sense 
Is  their  business  to  prove  who  object  the  pretence. 

Bui  the  classiciil  01  reek,  tho*  it  often  confirm. 
Cannot  always  ea:plain,  a  New  Testament  term, 
Any  more  thAo  an  Old  one;  and  therefore  to  pass 
All  authorities  by  of  a  paganish  class, . 
Let  them  ask  the  Greek  fathers,  who  full  as  well 
knew  [ig  true? 

Their  own  tongue,  and  the  gospel,  which  meaning 
Bat  for  inseots  to  find  a  plain  proof  in  tbieir  Qnek 
Will  cut  a  librariau  out  work  for  a  weeki 

For  heihs  here  is  one,  which  unless  itU  mAtch'd, 
Ought  to  carry  this  question  as  fairly  dispatch VI; 
Isidonls,  Greek  father  of  critical  fame. 
Has  a  letter  concerning  this  very  Greek  name. 
Dismissing  the  doubt,  which  a  querist  had  got. 
If  the  Baptist  did  eat  animalculQs  or  not, 
•'  God  forbid,»»  says  the  father,  "  a  thing  so  ab- 

stird! 
The  summits  of  plants  fs  the  sense  of  the  word." 

Such  an  ancient  decision,  ao  quite  «  propos. 
Disperses  at  once  all  the  classical  show 
Of  a  learning,  that  builds  upon  Africa's  easti 
And  the  traunts,  how  wild  people  wen  fabrd  to 

feast 
Upon  fancied  huge  locitsts,  which  never  appear. 
Or  huge,  or  unhuge,  but  five  months  in  the  year: 
To  be  hoarded,  and  pickPd  in  salt  and  in  smoke:' 
How  Saint  John  is  employed  by  these  critical  folk ! 

Where  the  locust  could  feed  such  an  abstinent 
saint. 
Of  ibod  for  hh  purpose,  could  never  have  want: 
If  the  desert  was  sandy,  and  made  such  a  need, 
How  account  for  the  locusts  descending  to  feed? 
In  short,  Mr.  BI— k-^-^n,  they  cannot  escape 
The  charire  of  absurd,  in  all  manner  of  shape^ 
If  they  can,  let  them  do  it^-^-mean  while  I  conclude 
That  St  John's  was  the  planUl,  not  animal  fuodi 

Thus,  air,  I  have  stated,  as  britf  as  Tm  able. 
The  friendly  debate  that  we  had  at  your  table; 
Where  the  kind  entertainer,  1  found,  was  incllVd, 
And  acknowledge  the  pleasure,  to  be  of  my  mind: 
Having  only  tO  add,  no#  1  make  my  report, 
That  howe'er  we  may  differ  in  points  of  this  sort, 
Our  reception  at  Orford,  all  pleas'd  we  review, 
And  rejoice  m  the  health  of  its  master Adieu. 
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OH  THfi  FOLLOWING  PA8IA6E  IN  HOMfik. 

Ovfn»f  /tifv  »g«Tov  mory  tTOy  x«R  xw»ff  «fy«f, 
Avr»^  tiriiT*  Muveio-i  /BiXof  f^nriMi;  if  iii; 
BaXX*,  am  in  WQM  vixvurv  luuvno  l^afAtteu^ 

Iliad.  A.  lio.  50. 
EPISTLE  I. 

Tirog  Homer,  describing  the  pestilent  lot 
That  amongst  the  Greek  forces  Apollo  had  shot, 


TeUs  how  it  began,  and  wko  sufier'd  the  tint. 
When  his  ill>itreated  priest  the  whole  army  ha4 

curs'd: 
Or  rather  \vkai  sufier'd;  for  custom  computes 
That  ApoUo*8  first  shafts  fell  amongst  the  poor 

brutes; 
Instructing  both  critics  to  construe,  and  schools, 
Kt/wf  a^*ff  the  dogs-^nd  irpw;  the  mules. 

Now,  oWrving  old  llomer*s  poetical  features, 
1  would  put  in  one  word  for  the  guiltless  dumb 

dreatdrCSi 
And  the  femous  blind  bard;  for,  as  far  as  I  see. 
The  Icam*d,  in  this  case,  ake  muc^  blinder  than  he: 
At  the  mules,  and  the  dogs,  in  his  versify »d  Greek, 
Nor  Phoebus,  nor  priest; had  conceiv^ci  any  pique; 
And  1  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  common  consent. 
That  the  meaning  is  mist  which  Maeonides  meant. 

Why  the  brutes  were  first  plagu'd,  an  Eosta- 
thlus,  and  others^  [pothers. 

Have  made  a  great  rout  with  their  physical 
Of  the  nature^  and  causes,  and  progress  of  plague; 
And-  all,  to  the  purpose,  quite  foreign  and  vague  : 
But  be  medical  symptoms  whatever  they  will. 
Such  matters  I  leave  to  friend  Hebeiden's  skill. 
And  propose  a  plain  fiict  to  all  cunninger  ken-* 
—That  the  mules  and  the  dogs,  in  this  passage, 
are  men. 

Just  then,  as  they  rise,  to  explain  my  ideas- 
Let  the  lexicon  tell  what  is  meant  by  »{*!«;; 
In  pliin,  dAitomon  sense,  without  physical  roots. 
The  Grecian  outgiiards,  the  custodes,  or  sdouts: 
Th6  word  may  be  mules  too,  for  aught  that  1  kno^. 
For  my  scapula  says,  'tis,  tonice,  so; 
And  refers  to  the  lines  above  quoted  from  Homei', 
Where  mules,  I  conceive,  is  an  arrant  misnomer. 

If  a  word  has  two  meanings,  to  critical  test. 
That  which  makes  the  sense  better  is  certainly 
The  plague  is  here  plainly  described  to  begin  [best- 
In  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  then  to  enter  wtthini  * 
To  rage,  and  occasion,  What  Iliad  styles. 
Incessantly  burning  their  funeral  piles ;        [fools 
Which  the  Greeks,  1  conjecture,  werehdrdly  sUch" 
As  to  buhl  or  erect  for  the  dogs  and  the  lAilles. 

The  common  Greek  word,  the  Homerical  too, 
F6r  mules  is  V^-f,  where  it  will  do ;        [coehje 
And  there  was,  as   it  happened,  no  cause  to 
Its  use  in  this  place,  for  it  suited  the  verse: 
Whereas  a  plain  reason  obligM  to  discaid, 
If  this  was  the  point  to  be  shown  by  the  banL 
That  first  to  the  parties  about  the  main  cattip 
Apollo  dispatch'd  the  vindicative  damp. 

Thus  much  for  ir^c— the  meaning  Of  xw#c 
Is  attended,  I  own,  with  a  little  more  newness - 
For  the  sense,  in  this  place,  will  oblige  us  to  plant 
A  meaning  for  «wi;,  which  lexicons  want: 
And  if  that  be  a  reason  for  some  to  reject,  [pect- 
'TIS  no  more  than  correction,  tho»  just,  may  ex- 
Biit  if  it  be  just,  the  true  critics  \riU  add, 
»Tis  a  meaning  that  lexicons  ought  to  have  had. 

Both  canes  in  Latin,  and  xwcc  in  Gre^k, 
And  ^Hebrew  word  for  them,  if  critics  Would 

se^. 
Should  be  rendered  sometimes  in  prose  writers  or 

bards. 
By  slaves  or  by  semiits,  attendants^  or  faaidii 
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.    ,     4  sMMclutTe  hMe,  in  my  thonght. 

Much  a  like  kind  of  meaning,  as  really  they  oughty 

The  diffierencei  perhaps,  that  for  camp  preserva^ 

tion.  [tion. 

One  raoT'dy  or  patit>lP4 ;  while  the  other  kept  sta^ 

k&ust  which  is  vAife,  in  the  commonest  sense, 
To  oescribe  the  dogs  here,  has  no  sort  of  pretence; 
Nor  here  will  the  lexicons  help  a  d^ad  lift. 
That  allow  the  odd  choice  too  of  t/ov,  or  of  *»(/>: 
If  the  dogs  were  demolislt'd,  H  will  certainly  follow 
That  whiie^  Ham,  or  j»£^,  was  all  one  to  Apollo; 
Whose  fain'd  penetration  was  rather  too  ducp 
Than  to  take  dogs  fur  soldiers,  as  Ajax  did  sheep. 

Why  them?  or  why  moles?  for  description  al- 
lows 
That  hte  shot  at  no  horses,  bulls,  oxen,  or  cows; 
With  a  Vengeance  selecting,  from  ail  other  classes. 
Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half-asses; 
How  granting  what  poem  shows  plainly  enough. 
That  Homer  abotands  #ith  nonsensical  staff. 
Yet  it  should,  for  bis  sake,  if  it  can,  be  conftn*d 
To  the  pagan,  and  not  the  poetical  kind. 

The  moles  and  the  ddjgs,  being  shot  at,  coheres 
Ko  better  with  sense,  than  the  bulls  and  the  bears: 
To  exculpate  old  Homer,  my  worthy  friend,  Lloyd, 
Some  sort  of  correction  should  here  be  employed; 
And,  for  languages  sake,  in  which  matters  are 

•pread ' 
Of  a  greater  concern,  if  old  writers  are  read. 
Where  it  seems  to  be  wanting,  the  critics  should 
To  make  out  fair  English  for  Latin  or  Greek,  [seek 

If  the  words  have  a  meaning  both  human  and 
brute. 
Where  Homer  describes  his  Apollo  to  shoot, 
Tho*  brute,  in  the  Latin,  possesses  the  letter, 
I  uke  it  for  granted  that  human  is  better: 
Do  3ro«  think  this  a  fiiir  postulatum? — ^<*  I  do; 
But  you  only  aiBrm  that  the  human  is  true.'* — 
That's  alt  that  I  want  in  this  present  epistle; 
III  th^  next  1  shall  prove  it-^aS  clear  as  a  wbisUe^ 
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Totn  consent,  I  made  bold  to  sappofee,  in  my 
To  a  fair  postulatum  had  readily  pass'd;       [lasl. 
That  a  mulish  distemper,  or  that  a  canine, 
Neither  suited  Aj^otlo's,  nor  Homer's  dcsirn. 
Like  making  the  subjects,  who  felt  its  first  shock. 
To  be  men  like  their  masters,  tho'  baser  of  stock: 
Now  proof,  at  the  present,  comes  under  the  pen, 
That  «^sf  and  xwi ;,  may  signify  men. 

You'll  draw  the  conclusion,  so  fair,  and  so  just. 
That  If  they  may  do  it,  they  certainly  must; 
It  would  look  with  an  unphilosophical  face. 
And  anti-Rawthmelaan*,  to  question  the  cobe: 
TIW  the  proofs  of  this  point,  which  1  formerly 

noted. 
Have  slipt  my  remembrance,  ind  cannot  be  quoted ; 
From  Homer  himself  it  may  chance  to  appear, 
At  t  promia'd  to  make  it,  ilo  Whistle  more  clear. 

That  v^i(  are  guards,  in  Iliadal  lore. 
You  may  see  in  book  Kappa,  line  eighty  and  four; 

'  Alluding  ta  Kawthniel^s  cofree^house,  where 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Society  Usually 
ipeot  their  evenings. 


Where  the  wise  commeatators  eoafest  in  their 

rules. 
That— -here  it  is  guards,  not  'nfuotoi  mules: 
Being  join'd  with  ivtufn  companions,  fhey  kneif 
As  ittu^  were  men,  that  vgut;  were  too: 
Now  let  us  illustrate  the  combated  place. 
As  near  as  we  can,  by  a  parallel  case. 

Plain  sense,  as  I  take  it,  if  once  it  is  shown 
That  Homer  opposes  to— -being  alon»— 
Having  two  xt/vi;  o^ot  along  with  an  hero. 
Will  call  »em  companions,  not  dogs,  in  Homeio: 
Turn  then  to  his  Odyssey,  Beta,  line  ten. 
Where  dogs,  as  they  call  >em,  are  certainly  men; 
Attended  by  whom  (he  will  second  who  seeks) 
Tdemachus  went  to  a  council  of  Oteeks. 

With  his  sword  bucklM  on,  and  a  spear  in  hi* 

i»*«id,  [band; 

He  went  (having  summoned),  to  meet  the  whole 

So  bravely  set  forth,  so  equipt,  and  so  shod. 

That,  as  Homer  has  phras'd  it,  he  look'd  like  a 

god; 
Not  alone-Mito  enhance  the  degcription  of  song,* 
But  he  to<^  with  him  two  nwa^  o^yvp  along; 
Two  swift  footed  dogs!    yea— two  puppiaa  ^» 

doubts 
That  Apollo  had  sav>d  from  the  general  rout! 

One  can  but  reflect  kow  we  live  in  an  age 
That  scruples  the  sense  of  all  sensible  page; 
Any  kind  of  old  nonsense  more  pleas'd  to  admit. 
If  in  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Horace,  tis  writ; 
But  yet,  to  do  justice  to  these,  and  the  rest 
Of  the  poor  pagan  poets,  it  must  be  confest. 
That  time,  and  transcribing,  and  critical  note 
Have  father*d  much  on  them,  which  they  never 
wrote. 

This  place  is  a  prriof  how  the  critics  made  hM 
To  foist  their  own  sense  into  verses  of  old ; 
For  instead  of  two  Greeks  here,  attending  their 

master^ 
And  footing  a  pace  neither  slower  nor  fiuter; 
They  have  made  in  some  places,  to  follow  ]|U 

track, 
Of  their  swift^footed  ddgs,  an  indefinite  pack; 
The  son  of  Ulysses  unskilfully  forcing 
To  go  to  a  council,  as  men  go  a  coursing. 

Ovx  atoc-*wc  w»r— for  master  and  dame. 
Not  alone— to  interpret  by  Homer^  true  aim. 
There  are  places  enoo  to  evince  that  attendants 
Were  men,  or  were  maidens,  were  friends  or  de« 

pendants: 
Thus  Achilles— «x  oi«{— Omega  rehearses. 
Had  two  de^travTfc  both  nam*d  in  the  verses, 
Automedon— Alcimus — whom,  it  is  said, 
He  valued  the  most,  for  Patroclus  was  dead* 

Penelope  thus,  in  first  Odyssey  strain. 
Two  «(ui^(«oxm  followed— two  women,  'tis  plain. 
When  tlie  dame  was  m  oiir^cmd  mention'd  anon. 
How  they  stood  to  attend  her,  on  either  side  one. 
Had  a^fmXoi  signify'd  cats  in  the  Greek,   [seek? 
Would  not  sense  have  oblig'd  us  new  meaning  to 
And  two  dogs  as  unfit  as  two  cats,  you  will  own« 
To  describe  man,  or  woman — not  being  alone* 

.  To  close  the  plain  reasons,  that  rise  in  one^' 
mind. 
Take  an  instance  from  Virgil  of  shuihur  kiadi 
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Where,  in  firtr  nbitation  of  Honieri  no  doubt, 
He  descritx^  king  Evander  to  dress,  and  march 

out; 
And  discern,  by  the  help  of  his  Mantuan  pen. 
How  costodes  and  canes  were  both  the  same  men; 
Where  canes  are  dogs,  as  all  custom  opines — 
See  Vii'gril'ff  eighth    book— come  PU  copy  the 

lines — 

Nee  non  et  gemini  custodes  limine  ab  alto 
Procedunt,  gressumque  canes  comitantur  heri- 
lem. 

Kuftfo^t  in  Homer  were  then  in  his  view. 
When  Virgil,  in  Latin,  thus  painted  the  two; 
And  the  ciines  in  him  are  the  very  custodes, 
Most  aptly  repeated,  dignissime  sodes: 
Did  ever  verse  yet,  or  prose  ever,  record 
Any  literal  dogs,  that  kept  pace  with  their  lord  ? 
Proceeding— Attending — how  plain  the  suggestion 
That  dogs,  in  the  case,  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion! 

And  now  I  appeal  to  all  critical  candour, 
If  Homer's  young  hero,  or  senior  Evander, 
Had  dogs  for  oompanions,  to  honour  their  gressus. 
As  translators  in  verse,  and  in  prose,  would  pos- 
sess us: 
The  moderns  I  think  (tho'  a  lover  of  metre) 
Sliould  manage  with  judgment  a  little  discrcbter, 
Tlian  to  gape  and  admire  what  old  poets  have 
song,  [tongue. 

If  it  will  not  make  sense  in  their  own  mother 


EPISTLE  IlL 

Having  shown  you  the  passage,  one  cannot 

avoid 
An  appendix  so  pfoper,  kind  visitant  Lloyd, 
To  the  mules  and  the  dogs,  which  a  little  while 

since  [evince: 

Were   guards   and  piquets,  as  verse  sought  to 
Whether  Kt/vt^  attended,  two  footed,  or  four. 
Upon  heroes  or  king^,  let  the  critics  explore; 
But  yf*tac  for  mules,  in  old  Homer's  intent, 
I  suspect  that  his  rhapsodies  never  once  meant. 

The  word  is  twice  usM  in  the  twenty-third  book, 
In  the  space  of  five  lines;  where  I  made  you  to 

look; 
PU  refresh  your  attention—- Achilles,  know  then. 
Had  desir'd  Agamemnon,  the  monarch  of  men. 
To  exhort  'em  to  bring,  when  the  morning  ap- 

pear'd. 
And  prepare  proper  wood,  for  a  pile  to  be  rear'd. 
For  the  purpose  of  burning,  as  custom  instill'd. 
The   remains  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 

kiird. 

When  the  Morning  appear'd,  with  her  rosyfy'd 
.    fingers, 
Agamemnon  obey'd;  and  exhorted  the  bringers, 
The  mules  and  the  men;-^<is  translation  pre^ 

sents 

Exhorted  them  all  to  come  out  of  their  tents: 
So  the  men  and  the  mules  lay  amongst  one  an* 

other, 
If  this  be  the  case,  in  some  hanunocs  or  other; 
And  the  men,  taking  with  *em  ropes,  hatchets, 
and  tools,  [mules. 

WeK  conducted,  it  Mems»  to  the  wood  by  the 


For  the  mules  w^t  before  'em-^he  latlnltb 

say——  [way: 

Which,  a  man  may  presume>  was  to  show  'em  the 

Or,  since  there  was  danger,  the  mules  going  first 

Might,  perhaps,  be  because  the  men  none  of  *em 

durst; 
For  thi&y  all  were  to  pass,  in  their  present  employ. 
To  the  woods  of  mount  Ida,  belonging  to  Troy; 
And  if  Trojans  fell  on  them,  for  stealing  their  &re, 
The  men  m  the  rear  might  the  sooner  retire. 

However,  both  mulish,  and  well  booted  folks 
Came  Bafe  to  the  moimtain,  and  cut  down  its  oaks; 
And,  with  more  bulky  pieces  of  timber  cut  out. 
They  loaded  such  mules,  ds  H'ere  mules  without 

doubt : 
When  you  found  in  the  Latin,  so  certain  a  plaoei 
Where  ithe  loading  description  show'd  moles  in 

the  case. 
Your  eyes  to  the  left,  1  saw  rolling,  to  seek 
If  the  word  for  these  mules  was  y^nun  in  Greek* 

And  had  they  discovered  that  really  it  was. 
Conjecture  had  come  to  more  difficult  pass; 
But  since  it  was  not,  since  *nfjt.uffan  came. 
What  else  but  the  meaning  could  vary  the  nam^? 
Why  should  Homer,  so  fond,  as  you  very  well 
noted,  [quoted. 

Of  repeating  the  words  which  his  Muse  had  once 
Make  so  awkward  a  change,  without  aqy  pret^ce 
Of  a  reason  suggested  by  metre,  or  sense? 

'Hfjitowi,  mules,  tho'  a  masculine  ender. 
Is  always  in  Greek  Of  the  feminine  gender; 
But  tf^c;,  you'll  find,  let  it  mean  what  it  will. 
Never  is  of  that  gender,  but  masculine  still; 
How  ridiculous  then,  that  v^qi;  the  Hees, 
Should  become,  by  their  loading  *nfAimoi,  Shees? 
In  a  Latin  description  would  poetry  pass. 
That  should  call  'em  mulos,  and  then  load  'em 
muUuf 

Both  the  word,  and  the  sense,  which  is  really 
the  bard's, 
Show  the  masculine  mules  to-be  certainly  guards: 
Any  mules  1  desire  any  critic  to  name. 
If  Jacks  in  the  gender,  that  are  not  the  same: 
One  place,  which  I  hinted  at,  over  our  tea. 
May  be  ofier*d,  p!ferhaps,  as  a  masculine  plea; 
But  if  folks  were  unbiass'd,  they  quickly  would  find 
A  mistake  to  be  theire  of  the  very  same  kind. 

The  Trojans  met  Priam  at  one  of  their  gates; 
With  the  corps  of  his  Hectoi^-Omega  relates 
Whom  they  would  have  lamented  there,  all  the 

day  long. 
Had  not  Priam,  addressing  himself  to  the  throng. 
Made  a  speech-—"  Let  me  pass  with  the  mules"-* 

and  so  on—-  [upon; 

For  mules  drew  the  hearse  which  the  corps  lay 
Now  the  words  that  he  said,  at  the  entrance  of 
Were— ^— Ot/givo-*  iitX^tfxn  N^ari  fxou  \T^7» 

Priam  said  to  the  people,  still  hurrying  down, 
"  Let  me  pass  thro'  the  guards^'*— (to  go  into  the 

town)  • 
This  is  much  better  sense,  by  the  leave  of  the 

schools, . 
Than  for  Priam  to  say,— <<  Let  jne^pasa  with  t|ie 

mules." 

For  Idaeus  directed  the  mulish  machine. 

While  honet  drew  that  ia  which  Priam  Wat  s^en; 
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WIm  tbougfat  of  no  miiles,  but  of  reaching  the 

dome,  [home. 

Where  they  all  might  lament  orer  Hector,  at 

liie  mnles  had  been  nam^d  very  often  before. 
In  the  rery  same  book,  times  a  dozen,  or  more; 
And  the  proper  term  for  'em  bad  always  occurred ; 
It  is  only  this  once  that  we  meet  with  this  word : 
That  it   signifies  guards,   it  is  granted,  some- 
times, 
As  I  instanced,  you  know,  in  the  Baguley  rhymes; 
And  will  critics  suppose  that  the  poet  would  makie 
Variatiou  for  mere  ambiguity's  sake? 

That  Apollo  should  plague,  Agamemnon  exhort, 
These  irrational  creatures  is  stupid,  in  short; 
Where  no  metamorphosis,  fiEd>le,  or  flctiun, 
Can  defend  toch  abuse  of  plain,  narrative  diction. 
Perchance,  as  a  doctor,  you'll  think  me  unwise, 
For  poring  on  Homer,  with  present  sore  eyes; 
But  a  glance,  the  most  transient,  may  see  in  his 
lliat  a  mule  is  a  mule,  and  a  man  is  a  man.  [plan, 


CMmCAL  REMARKS  tlf  ENGUSH  AND 
LATIN, 

UPON  IBVBRAL  PA8SAGBS  IK  HOBACB. 


AN  EyiSTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

rBOPOtimS  A  CORRECnON  Ift  THE  FOLLOWIBG 
PASSAOB. 

Si  non  Acrisium  Virginis  abditn^ 
Ci;nt>DBM  PAVipUM  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent Lib.  3.  ode  16. 

So  then  you  ^ink  Acrisius  really  sold 
His  daughter  Danae,  himself,  for  gold; 
When  the  whole  story  of  the  Qrecian  king 
Makes  such  a  bargain  so  absurd  a  thing. 
That  neither  |ioetry  nor  sense  could  make 
The  poet  guilty  of  the  vile  mistake. 

No,  sir;  her  father,  here,  was  rich  enough; 
Satire  on  him,  for  selling  her,  it  stuff: 
Fear  was  his  motive  to  a  vast  expense 
Of  gates,  and  guards  to  keep  her  in  a  fence: 
But  some  dull  blockhead  happ'ning  to  transcribe, 
When  half  alseep,  haa  made  Ami  take  the  bribe. 
Which  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as  the  bard 
Had  writ,  made  use  of  Ut  corrupt  the  guard: 
All  the  remarks  on  avarice  are  just; 
But  twAs  the  keeper  that  betray'd  his  truftt. 

Faisage  from  Viigil,  which  ^ou  here  select  us. 
How  gold  is  cogent  of  mortale  pectus; 
And  ^m  Euripides,  that  gold  can  ope 
Gato'  nnattcmpted  even  by  the  pope; 
Show.  BBoney't  force  on  subjects  that  are  vicious; 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  king  Acrisius  ? 
Who  spat'd  no  money  to  tecure  hii  life. 
Lost,  if  hit  daughter  once  became  a  wife: 
He  shut  her  up  fbr  fear  of  death— ^and  then 
Md  her  himself !-^aaII  wteaS,  1  say  again: 
BMth  was  his  dread ;  nor  was  it  in  the  pow'r 
Of  love's  bewitchment,  or  of  money'd  shoWr, 
Of  Venbs,  Jupiter,  or  all  the.  fry 
Of  Homer's  heav*n  to  bird  the  man  to  die. 

Wheie  is  his  avarice,  of  any  kind, 
Noted  in  aU  the  feblct  that  yo«  flDd) 


Except  in  those  of  your  inventing  feshion 
That  make  him  old,  and  avarice  his  passion? 
To  hide  the  blunder  of  amanuenses, 
Who,  writing  words,  full  oft  uowrit  the  senses*- ' 
Fact,  that  in  Horace,  in  a  worid  of  places. 
Appears  by  irrecoverable  traces; 
On  which  the  critics  raise  a  learned  dust. 
And  still  adjusting,  never  can  adjust. 
Having  but  one  of  all  the  Roman  lyrics  ^ 

To  feed  their  taste  for  slavish  panegyrics. 
The  more  absurd  the  manuscriptal  letter, 
They  paint,  from  thence,  some  fancy'd  beauty  bet- 
Hunting  for  all  the  colours  round  about, .      [ter: 
To  make  the  nonsense  beautifully  out; 
Adorning  richly,  for  the  poet's  sake. 
Some  poor  hallucinating  scribe*s  mistake. 

Now  1  would  have  a  short-hand  son  of  mine 
Be  less  obsequious  to  the  classic  line. 
Than,  right  or  wrong,  to  yield  his  approbation^ 
Because  Homeric,  or  because  Horatian; 
Or  not  to  see,  when  it  is  fairiy  hinted. 
Either  original  defect,  or  printed. 
Not  that  it  matters  two*pence  in  legud 
Of  either  Grecian,  or  of  Bonum  bard; 
If  schools  were  wise  enough  to  introduce 
Much  better  books  for  edocatiou's  use; 
But  since,  by  force  of  custom,  or  of  lash,    [trash. 
The  boys  must  wade  thro'  so  much  traunt  and 
To  gain  their  Greek  and  Latin,  they  should  learn 
True  Greek,  at  least,  and  Latin  to  discern ; 
Nor,  for  khe  sake  of  custom,  to  admit 
The  faults  of  language,  metre,  sense,  or  wit: 
Because  this  blind  attachment,  by  conunand. 
To  what  their  masters  do  not  understand, 
Makeb  reading  servile,  in  the  younger  flock. 
Of  rhyming^  Homce,  down  to- prosing  Lock: 
Knowledge  is  all  mechanically  known. 
And  no  innate  ideas  of  their  own. 

But,  while  I'm.  rhyming  to  you  what  comes  next, 
t  shall  forget  th'  Acrisius  of  the  text 
Your  reasons  then,  why  this  custodem  pavidum 
Should  not  be  chang'd  to  custodemque  avidum. 
Turn  upon  avarice;  you  think  the  father 
Fond  of  the  bribe;  1  think  the  keeper  rather. 
Who  bad  no  fear  from  Danae-*the  v/ife— 
Who  could  receive  the  gold,  and  lose  no  life. 
Must  needs  be  be,  and  that,  without  the  change, 
The  verse  is  unpoetically  strange: 

You  make  Acrisius  to  have  been  the  guard. 
And  to  be  pavidus— extremely  hard 
To  make  out  either ;  for  what  other  place 
Shows  that  the  king  was  jailor  in  the  case? 
And  is  not  pavidus  a  dictum  gratis? 
Was  not  his  Danae^-munita  satis? 
Safe  kept  enough?   If  pavidus  come  after. 
The  dear  joy  Horace  must  provoke  one's  laughter; 
Plain  common  sense  suggesting  all  the  while, 
— N'ot  fear,  but  fancy'd  safety  gave  the  smile: 
Safe  as  Acrisius  thought  himself  to  be, 
llie  custos  avidus  would  take  a  fee; 
A  golden  ihower,  they  knew,  would  break  his  oath. 
And  Jupiter  and  Venus  langh'd  at  both. 


Sume  Maecenas  cyathos  amici 

Sospitis  CENTUM Lib.  3.  ode  8. 

A  DIALOGUE; 

What  !  must  Msecenas,  when  he  sup9 
With  Horace,  drink  a  hundred  cups  ? 
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A  hundred  cups  Mcoenas  drink! 
Where  must  be  put  them  all  d»ye  think  ? 
l»iay  have  the  critics  all  so  blundered, 
That  none  of 'em  correct  this  hundred? 

"  Not  that  I  know  lias  any  dne 
Had  any  scrapie  thereupon; 
And  for  what  reason  pray  should  you  > 
.  The  reading,  to  be  sure,  is  true; 
A  hundred  cups^-^hat  is  to  say-^ 
Maecenas  come  and  drink  away." 

If  that  was  all  the  poet  meant. 
It  is  express'd  without  the  cent : 

Sume  MaHsenas  cyathos 

Does  it  jfuU  well  without  the  dos*. 
The  monstrous  dose  in  cup  or  can, 
That  suits  with  neither  bard  ilor  nian. 

"  Nay,  why  so  monstrous?  Is  it  told 
How  much  the  cyathus  would  hold? 
You  think  perhaps  it  was  a  mug 
As  round  as  any  Jonian  jug: 
Thy  drank  all  night:  if  small  the  glass. 
Would  centum  mount  to  such  a  mass?'* 

Small  as  you  will,  if 'twas  a  bumper. 
Centum  for  one  would  be  a  thumper: 
It's  bulk  Horatian  terms  define, 
Vates  attonitus*  with  ninej 
Gratia-— forbidding  more  than  iJirccf  ■■' 
They  were  no  thimbles  you  may  see. 

"  Not  in  that  ode-^n  this  they  might 
Intend  a  more  diminish'd  plight; 
And  then  Mscenas  and  the  baid 
That  night,  I  warrant  ye,  drank  hard^ 
*  Perfcr  in  lucem'^— Horace  cries; 
To  what  a  pitch  might  numbers  rise!" 

A  deaperate  long  night  I  my  friend. 
Before  their  hundred  cups  could  end; 
Nor  does  the  verse  invite,  throughout, 
Mscenas  to  a  drunken  boiit: 
Perferin  lucem  comes  in  view 
With  procul  omnis  clamor  too; 

**  Was  it  no  bout,  because  no  noise 
Should  interrupt  their  midnight  joys? 
Horace,  you  read,  with  annual  tap. 
Notes  his  escape  from  dire  mishap:       , 
Must  he,  and  friends  conven'd,  be  sober. 
Because  'twas  March,  and  not  October?** 

Sober  or  drunk  is  not  the  case. 
But  word  and  meaning  to  replace. 
Both  here  demolish'd:  did  they,  pray. 
Do  nothing  else  but  drink  away  ? 
For  friends  conven'd  had  Horace  got 
No  entertainment,  but  to  sot? 

"  Yes  to  be  sure;  he  might  rehearse 
Some  new  or  entertaining  verse; 
Might  touch  the  lyre,  invoke  the  Muse; 
Or  twenty  things  that  he  might  choose; 
No  doubt  but  he  would  mix  along 
With  cap,  and  talk,  the  joyous  tong." 

Doubtless  he  would;  and  that's  the  word. 
For  which  a  centum  so  absurd 
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Has  been  insetted,  by  mistake 
Of  his  transcribers,  scarce  awake  j 
Which,  all  the  critics,  wheri  they  kecpj 
Are,  quoad  hoc,  quite  fast  asleep. 

*'  For  that's  the  w6nl"— .«  What  woid  d'f^ 
mean? 
For  song  ddes  centum  intervene? 
Song  would  be— O,  I  take  your  bint, 
Cantfim,  not  om/um,  you  would  print; 
Sospitis  caiUum — but  the  clause 
Can  have  no  sense  with  such  a  pause.** 

Pause  then  at  mpiiht  nor  strike 
The  three  csesnras  all  alike; 
One  cup  of  Helicon  but  quaff. 
The  point  is  plain  as  a  pike-staff; 
The  wincj  the  song,  the  lustre's  light— 
The  verse,  the  pause,  the  sense  is  right. 

'*  Stay,  let  me  read  the  Sapphic  oyt 
Both  ways,  and  then  resolve  the  doubt''— • 

"  Sume  Maecenas  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum — et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem — procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  inu 

"  Sume  Mscenas  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis— cantum,  et  vigiles  lucernas' 
Peifer  in  lucem^-procid  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira." 

"  Well,  I  confess,  now  I  have  read, 
The  thing  is  right  that  you  have  said; 
One  vowel  rectify'd,  how  plain 
Does  Horace's  intent  remain  !'* 


x^NONVHQ.  prematur  in  annum. 

HOR.  Art.  Poet.  1,  388. 
Ye  poets,  and  critics,  and  men  of  the  schools, 
Wlio  talk  about  Horace,  and  Horace's  rules; 
Ye  learned  admirers,  bow  comes  it,  I  wonder. 
That  none  of  you  touch  a  most  tangible  blunder? 
I  speak  not  to  servile,  and  sturdy  logicians, 
Who  will,  right  or  wrong,  follow  printed  editions; 
But  you,  that  are  judges,  come  rub  up  your  eyes. 
And  unshackle  your  wits,  and  V 11  show  where  it 

lies; 

Amongst  other  rules,  which  your  Horace  has 
To  milke  his  young  Piso  for  poetry  fit,         [writ. 
He  tells  him,  that  verses  sboukl  not  be  pursoVl, 
When  the  Muse  (or  Minerva)  was  not  in  the  mood; 
That  whate'er  he  should  write,  "  he  should  Jet  it 

descend 
To  the  ears  of  his  father^  hift  master,  his  fnend ';" 
And  let  it  lie  by  hima&now  prick  up  your  ears— 
Nonumque  prematur  in  annum — nine  years. 

Nine  years!  I  repeftt-~for  the  sound  is  enough; 
With  the  help  of  plain  sense,  to  discover  the  stuff. 
If  the  rule  bad  been  new,  what  a  figure  wouM  nine 
Have  made  with  your  Pisos,  ye  masters  of  mhae? 
Must  a  youth  of  quick  parts,  for  his  ▼erae's  per- 
fection, [rection? 
Ut  it  lie  for  nine  years— in  the  House  «f  Cor« 

'  — In  Mettii  descendat  judicis  aureSj, 
£t  patvia  et  iiMtraa.— « 
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Kim  jMtrt  if  hU  vmtt  must  He  in  the  leaven, 
Take  the  young  rogue  himadf,  and  tninsport  him 
for 


To  make  this  a  maximi  that  Horace  infuses, 
Must  proToke  ail  the  laughter  of  all  the  nine 

Muses. 
How  the  wits  of  old  Rome,  in  a  case  so  fecetious, 
Would  have  jok*d  upon  Horace,  and  Piso,  and 

Metius, 
If  they  all  could  not  make  a  poetical  line 
Ripe  enough  to  be  read,  Hill  the  jrear  bad  struck 

nine! 
Had  the  boy  been  possest  of  nine  lives,  like  a  cat, 
Yet  surely  he*d  ne'er  have  submitted  to  that 

••  Vah  !*  says  an  old  critic,  *«  indefinite  numbci^« 
To  denote  many  years**— (which  is  ju!»t  the  same 
lumber)!-  touch  «"— 

Quotes  a  length  of  fiuintilian  for  <<  time  to  re- 
But  wisely  stops  short  at  his  blaming«--too  much. 
Some  took  many  years,  he  can  instance— in  fine, 
Isocrates  ten—poet  Cinna  jubt  nine; 
Rare  instance  orf  taking,  which,  had  he  been  cool, 
Tfa'old  critic  had  seen,  never  could  be  a  rule. 

*'  Indeed,'*  says  a  young  one,  **  nine  years,  I 
confess. 
Is  a  desperate  while  for  a  youth  to  suppress; 
I  can  hardly  think  Horace  would  make  it  a  point; 
The  word,  to  be  sure,  must  be  out  of  its  joint; 
Lie  by  with  a  nonum !— had  I  been  his  Pisa,    [so. 
I'd  have  told  little  Flaccy,  mine  never  should  lie 
Had  he  said  for  nine  months,  1  should  think  them 

enoo; 
This  reading  is  felse,  sir— pray  tdl  us  the  true." 

*•  Why,  you  are  not  far  off  it,  if  present  conjec- 
ture 
May  furnish  the  place  with  a  probable  lecture; 
For  by  copies,  1  doubt,  either  printed,  or  writtku, 
The  hundreds  of  editors  all  have  been  bitten. 
Nine  months  you  aUow»— **  Yes"— «  Well,  let  us, 

for  fear 
Of  affW>nthig  Sointilian,  e'en  make  it  a  year: 
Give  the  critics  their  numque,  but  as  to  their  no — 
You  have  one  in  plain  English  more  fit  to  be- 
stow." 

'<  I  take  the  correction*— unumque  prematur— 
Let  it  lie  for  one  twelvemonth— 4iy,  that  may  hold 
And  time  enough  too  for  consulting  about  [water; 
Master  Pise's' performance,  before  it  came  out. 
What!  would  Horace  insist,  that  a  sketch  of  a  boy 
Should  take  as  much  time,  as  the  taking  of  Troy? 
They,  that  bind  out  the  young  one,  say,  when  the 

old  fellow 
Took  any  time  like  it,  to  make  a  thing  mellow; 

"Tho'  correct  in  his  trifles" — "  Young  man  you 

say  right. 
And  to  them  that  will  see,  it  is  plain,  at  first  sight; 
But  critics  that  will  not,  they  hunt  all  ariuind 
For  something  of  sameness,  in  sense,  or  in  sound; 
#  It  is  all  one  to  them;  so.attach'd  to  the  letter, 
Thai  to  make  better  sense  makes  it  never  the 

better:  [own 'em; 

Nay,  the  more  sense  in  readings,  the  less  they  will 
You  must  leave  to  these  sages  their  mumpsimus 

nonum. 

*2uint.  Instit  Orat.  lib.  x.  c.  4.-de  Emcndatbne. 


« <  Do  you  think,*  they  cry  out,  *  that  with  sp 

little  wit 
Such  a  world  of  great  critics  on  Horace  have  writ? 
That  the  poets  themselves,  were  the  blunder  so 

plain. 
In  a  point  of  their  art  too,  would  let  it  remain}*  * 
For  you  are  to  coosider,  these  critical  chaps 
Do  not  <like  to  be  snubb'd;  you  may  venture, 

perhaps,  [amiss; 

An  amendment,  where  they  can  see  somewhat 
But  may  raise  their  ill  blood,  if  you  circulate  this." 

'*  It  will  circulate,  this,  sir*  as  sure  as  tiieir 
blood. 
Or,  if  not,  it  will  stand — as  in  Hoiace  it  stood. 
They  may  wrangle  and  jangle,  unwilling  to  see; 
But  the  thing  )>  as  clear  as  a  whistle  to  me. 
This  nonum  of  theirs  no  defence  will  admit. 
Except— that  a  blot  is  no  blot,  till  it 's  hit; 
And  now  you  have  hit  it,  if  noimm  content  'om. 
So  would,  if  the  verse  had  so  had  it,  nongCAt^m.** 

Youll  say  this  is  painting  of  characters— -true^ 
But,  really,  good  sirs,  I  have  met  with  these  two: 
The  first,  in  all  comments  quite  down  to  tfaa 

Delphin, 
A  man,  if  he  likes  it,  may  look  at  himself  in: 
The  last,  if  you  like,  and,  along  with  the  youth. 
Prefer  to  nonumque  poetical  truth, 
Hien  blot  out  the  blunder,  now  here  it  is  hinted. 
And  by  all  future  printers  unumque  be  printed. 


18. 


Nunc  et  campus  et  abba 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 
Composita  repetantur  hora. 

HOR.  lib.  i.  ode  ix.  v. 
By  Campus,  and  by  Areas,  my  friends. 
The  question  is  what  Horace  here  intends? 
For  such  depression  with  the  current  stylo 
Of  this  whole  ode  is  hard  to  reconcile: 
Nay,  notwithstanding  critical  pretence. 
Or  I  mistake,  or  it  can  have  no  sense. 

The  o£e,  you  find,  proceeding  to  rdata 
A  winter's  frost,  in  its  severest  state, 
Calls  out  for  fire,  and  wine,  and  loves,  and  dance. 
And  all  that  Horace  rambles  to  enhance; 
But  how  can  this  fiiir  weather  phrase  belong 
To  such  a  wintry,  Saturnalian  song? 

A  learned  Frenchman  quotes  these  very  lines 
As  really  difficult;  and  thus  refines — 
'*  We  use  these  words"  (says  monsieur  Sanadon) 
'*  Fo^  nightly  meetings,  hors  de  la  maison^ 
But 't  is  ridiculous  in  frost,  and  snow, 
Of  keenest  kind,  that  Horace  should  do  so." 

Right,  monsieur,  right;  such  incoherent  stuff 
Is  here,  no  doubt,  ridiculous  enough : 
The  Campus  Martius,  and  its  active  scenes, 
Which  commentators  say  th'  expression  means. 
Have  here  no  place;  nor  can  they  be  akin 
To  scenes,  not  laid  without  doors,  but  within. 

«« Nunc  must  refer"  (proceeds  the  French  re- 
**  To  donee — puen— age  of  Taliarque ;        [inarkjt 
Not  to  the  frost;  for  which  the  bai'd,  before. 
Designed  the  two  first  strophes,  and  no  more; 
As  commentators  rightly  should  have  taught. 
Or  iuatteutire  readen  else  are  caught." 
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Now  loattentire  critics  too,  I  say, 
Arc  caught,  sometimes,  in  their  dogmatic  way: 
Vnited  here,  we  must  divide,  forsooth, 
•jphe  time  of  winter  from  the  time  of  youth  ;^ 
When  all  expressions  of  Horatian  growth 
Bo,  in  this  ode,  't  is  plain,  refer  to  both. 

YoQthftil  th' amusements,  and  for  frosty  week; 
From  drinking— dancing— 4lown  to— hide  and  see^: 
But  Campus  comes,  and  Areas,  between. 
By  a  mistake  too  big  for  any  skreen : 
And  how  nonsensically  join'd  with  lispers. 
By  assignation  met,  of  nightly  whispers? 

Strange,  how  interpreters  retail  the  farce. 
That  Campus,  here,  should  mean  the  Field  of 
Mars;  [o'er. 

When,  in  their  task,  they  must  have  just  read 
Contrast  to  this,  the  very  Ode  before; 
Where  ev'ry  manly  exercise,  disclosed. 
To  love's  effeminacy  stands  oppos*d. 

In  this,  no  thought  of  any  field  on  Earth, 
But  warm  fire-side,  and  Roman  winter's  mirth: 
No  thought  of  any  but  domestic  ring; 
Where  all  Decembrian  customs  took  their  swing: 
And  where— but  come — that,  matter  we'll  sop* 

prcs^—  ■ 
There  should  be  something  for  Cantabs  to  guess. 

I  '11  ask  anon— from  what  has  now  been  said, 
If  emendation  pops  into  your  head : 
Or  if  you  '11  teach  me  how  to  comprehend 
That  all  is  right;  and  nothing  here  to  mend. 
Come,  sharpen  up  your  Latin  wits  a  bit; 
What  are  they  good  for  else— these  Odes  that 
Horace  writ? 

*  N.B.  The  emendation  of  which  the  author  ap- 
proved was  cantus  et  ale<t. 


Cedes  coemptis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villique,  flavus  quaitt  Tiberis  lavit. 
Cedes;  et  extructis  m  altcjm 
Divmis  potietar  hsrt-s. 

HoR.  lib.  ii.  ode  iii. 

This  phrase  of  **  riches  built  on  high" 

Has  something  in  it,  at  ^rst  sight. 
Which,  if  the  Latin  language  try, 

Must  needs  appear  not  to  be  right: 
Produce  an  instance,  where  before 
T  was  ever  us'd,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Talk  not  of  "  riches  pil'd  on  heaps," 

To  justify  the  Latin  phrase; 
Tor  if  you  take  such  critic  leaps, 
'  Yo»^  jump  into  dog  Latin  days; 
And  I  shall  answer  to  that  trick 
In  mea  meote  non  est  sic. 

That  lands  were  here  the  poet's  thought, 
And  house  along  the  rivef  s  side,^ 

And  lofty  villa  built,  or  bought. 
Is  much  too  plain  to  be  denyNl. 

These  high  extructed  spires  he  writ 

That  mortal  D?llius  must  quit. 

•**Well,  sir,  supposing  this  the  case, 
And  structures  what  the  poet  meant; 

How  will  you  fill  the  faulty  place 
With  phrase  that  suited  his  intent? 


V.  n. 


Meaning  and  metre  both  i 

And  small,  if  possible,  the  chaiife?* 

Smaller  and  better,  to  be  sure, 
Into  their  place  amendments  UHi 

What  first  occurs  will  here  secore 
Meaning  and  metre,  change  and  alL 

May  it  not  be  that  for  divitiis 

Th'  original  hi^  se^-dificiis? 

If  you  olject  that  sep'iate  ss 

Makes  in  one  wonl  an  odd  diriston^ 
Horace,  1  answer  to  that  plea. 

Has  more  than  once  the  like  elisioa^ 
In  short,  upon  correction's  plan. 
Give  us  a  better^  if  ye  can. 


Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
MahiH  procellis,  ad  miseras  precer 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci, 
Ne  Cjrprise  Tyriseque  meroet 

Addant  avaro  divitias  man; 

T^M  m^  biremis  pnesidio  scapliA 
Tutum  per  JEgaeos  tumultns 
Aura  FEaST  geminusq.  Pollux. 

HOR.  lib.  iii.  ode  ix.  v.  57. 

Thii  passage,   sirs,    may  put  ye,    one  woaM 
think. 

In  mind  of  him,  who,  in  a  fimons  sfcom 
Told,  that  the  vessel  certainly  woold  sink. 

Made  a  reply  in  the  Horatian  form; 
«  Why  let  it  sink  then,  if  it  will,"  quoth  he, 
*'  I  'm  but  a  passenger,  what  is 't  to  me." 

So,  <*  non  est  meum,"  Horace  bens  cri«s  out, 
To  purchase   calm  with  wretched  vows  and 
pray'rs; 

Let  them  who  freight  the  ship  be  thus  devout, 
1  'm  not  concerned  in  any  of  its  wares. 

May  not  one  ask,  if  common  sense  will  read. 

Was  ever  jest  and  earnest  more  agreed? 

"  Nay  but  you  see  the  reason,"  *t  is  reply'd, 
•*  Why  he  rejects  the  bargaining  of  pray'r; 

His  little  skiff  will  stejn  the  raging  tide 
With  douMe  Pollux,  and  with  gentler  air. 

This  is  his  moral,"  say  his  nnder-pullers, 

"  The  poor  and  innocent  are  safe  in  scolleis.* 

Why  so  they  may  be,  if  they  coast  along, 
A»d  shun  the  winds  that  make  a  mast  to  moan; 

But  here,  according  to  the  critic  throng, 
Horace  was  in  the  ship,  tbo*  not  his  own. 

Suppose  a  sculler  just  contriv'd  for  him. 

When  the  ship  sunk,  would  his  biremis  swim? 

Can  you  by  any  construing  pretence-* 
If  you  suppose,  as  commentators  do. 

Him  in  the  ship— make  tolerable  sense 
Of  his  surviving  all  the  sinking  crew  } 

With  winds  so  boisterous,  by  what  cunning  tirist 

Can  his  clear  stars,  ajid  gentle  air  resist? 

The  gifts  of  Fortune  Horace  had  resign'd. 
And  poor  ^nd  honest,  his  just  fancy'd  case. 

Nothing  to  do  had  he  with  stormy  wind. 
Nor  in  JEgean  seas  to  seek  a  place. 

How  is  it  likely  then,  that  he  should  mean 

To  paint  himself  in  such  an  awkward  scene?    . 
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**  Why,  bat,  turn  me  birpmi»— must  suppose,  . 

By  then  eteaprag,  that  he  sure  was  in  H; 
AxtAftni  too,  that  comes  into  the  close, 

In  all  the  books  that  we  have  here  in  print—" 
Both  words  are  wrong  tho',  notwithstanding  that, 
Ttm  should  be  cmb,  jtrndfirei  heftroi. 


The  sense,  or  moral  if  you  please,  is  this. 
Henceforth  be  probity,  tho*  poor,  my  lot; 

Tbe  love  of  riches  is  but  an  abyss 

Of  dangerous  cares,  that  now  eoncem  me  not. 

Caught  in  its  storms,  let  avarice  implore, 

I  thank  my  stars,  1  'm  rowing  safe  to  shore. 


HoR.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  xriil. 

Whbve'br  this  Horace  comes  into  one's  hiMid, 
One  meets  with  words  fiill  hard  to  understand: 
|f  one  consult  the  critics  thereupon, 
Some  places  have  a  note,  some  others  none; 
And,  when  they 'take  interpretating  pains. 
Sometimes  the  difficulty^tili  remains. 

To  you  that  see,  good  friends,  where  I  am  blind, 
Let  me  propose  a  case  of  either  kind: 
Premising  first,  for  both  relate  to  weather. 
That  Winter  and  December  come  together: 
Tbe  Romans  too,  as  iar  as  1  remember. 
Have  join'd  together  Winter  and  DecembcT. 

In  Book  tbe  Third  of  Horace,  Ode  Eighteen, 
Ad  Faunum — ^these  two  Sapphics  here  are  seen: 

**  Ludit  herhoso  pecus  omne  campo^ 
Cum  tibi  nonas  redeunt  Deoembris: 
Festus  in  pra6*  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus. 

**  Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnQs; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silvayhmdb; 
Gaudet  moutm  pepulisse  fossor 

Ter  pede.terrom." 

Now  in  December,  if  we  reason  close. 
Are  fields  poetically  callM  herbosef 
Is  that  the  month,  tho*  Fauma  kept  the  fold. 
For  duing  hmbt  to  frisk  about  so  boldf 

Leaves  I  would  add  too— but  the  Icarn'd  Dacier 
Has  made  this  point  elaborately  clear; 
As  one  that  artful  Horace  interweaves— 
**  The  trees  in  Italy  then  shed  their  leaves; 
And  this  the  poct*s  artifice  profound,      [ground.*' 
Tbe  trees  themselves   for   Faunus   strcw*d  the 

It  is  we  *11  say,  a  fine  Horatian  flight, 
But  is  the  hert>age,  are  the  lambs  so  right? 
Is  there  in  all  the  ode  a  single  thing. 
That  makes  tbe  Winter  differ  from  tbe  Spring? 
Nones  of  December  are  indeed  hybernal, 
But  all  the  rest  is  absolutely  venial. 

**  Lenis  incedis  per  etprka  rura"— 
Does  this  begin  like  Winter  ?— but  quid  plura? 
Read  how  it  all  begins,  goes  on,  or  ends. 
Nothing  but  nones  is  winterly,  my  friends; 
Neither  in  human,  nor  in  brutal  creatures, 
One  trace  observ'd  of  Winter's  stormy  features. 

May  not  there  be  then,  tho*  the  critics  make 
No  hesitation  at  it,  a  mii^take  ? 
The  diggers  dancing  too  has  somewhat  spissy— 
"  Gaudet  immm  terram  pepulisse.*' 


He  in  revenge  (say  comments)  beats  the  soil,    - 
Hated,  because  it  gave  him  so  much  loiL 

As  oft  the  diggers,  whom  we  chance  to  meet. 
Turn  up  the  ground,  and  press  it  with  their  feet;  ' 
Horace  himself,  perhaps  we  may  admit, 
Jnversam  terram,  not  inouam  writ; 
But  this  at  present  our  demand  postponeswif 
Pray  solve  the  doubt  on  these  Decembrian  nones« 


Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  URSis. 

HOR.  Iib|,  iii.  ode  iv.' 

Horace,  an  infiint,  here  he  interweaves. 
In  rambling  xxle,  where  no  design  coheres, 

By  fabled  stock -doves  cover'd  up  with  leaves. 
Kept  safe  from  biaek  skinn*dxriperSf  and  from  ^Mrr?- 

But,  passing  by  the  incoherent  ode, 

I  ask  the  critics  where  the  bears  abode? 

The  leaves  indeed,  .that  stock-doves  could  convey,. 

Would  be  but  poor  defence  against  the  snakes. 
And  sleeping  boy  be  still  an  easy  prey 

To  black  per^^aders  of  the  thorny  brakes; 
The  bears,  I  doubt  too,  would  have  smelt  him  out. 
If  there  had  been  such  creatures  thereabout. 

The  snakes  were  black,  tbe  bears,  I  guess»  wer^ 
white, 

(Or  what  the  vulgar  commonly  call  bulls] 
Bears  had  there  been ;  another  word  is  right, 

That  has  escapM  the  criticising  skulls, 
Who  suffer  bears  as  quietly  to  pass, 
As  if  the  bard  had  been  of  Lapland  class. 

A  word,  where  sense  and  sound  do  so  agree, 
Tliat  I  shall  spare  to  speak  in  its  defence; 

And  leave  absuidity  so  plain  to  see. 

With  due  correction,  to  your  own  good  sense : 

'T  is  this  in  short,  in  these  Horatian  verses. 

For  bears  read  goats — pro  ursit,  lege  hircii. 


Romae,  prineipis  urbium 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  AM ABlLBt 
Yatum  ponere  me  choros. 

HoR.  lib.  IT.  ode  iii. 

This  is  one  ode;  and  much  the  best  of  two, 
Fam'd  above  all  for  Scaliger's  ado : 
"  i  rather  would  have  writ  so  good  a  thing 
Thau  reign,"  quoth  he,  "  an  Arragonian  king*** 
Had  he  been  king,  and  master  of  the  vote, 
I  doubt  the  monarch  would  have  changed  his  note; 
And  loading  verses  with  an  huge  renown. 
Would  still  have  kept  his  Arragonian  orown. 

This  ode,  however,  tho*  short  of  such  a  rout. 
He  showed  some  judgment,  when  he  singled  out; 
Compared  with  others,  one  is  at  a  stand      [hand: 
To  think  how  those  should  come  from  the  Mflse 
For  if  they  did,  t  is  manreUous  enough. 
That  such  a  Muse  with  such  a  breath  should  puff; 
That  such  a  delicate  harmonious  Muse    . 
Should  catch  the  clouds,  or  sink  into  the  stews. 

But  Fame  has  sold  them  to  us  in  a  lot. 
And  all  is  Horace,  whether  his,  or  not. 
For  his,  or  whose  you  will  then,  let  them  pass, 
What  signifies  it  who  the  author  was  ? 
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Dunghin  or  Eaniiu,  m  we  are  told 
By  ancient proveib,  might  afford  some  gold; 
And  that  »8  the  case  of  what  this  Horace  sung. 
Some  grains  of  ^Id  with  tinsel  mix'd,  and  dang. 

We  11  say  this  ode,  allowing  for  the  age 
That  Horace  writ  in,  was  a  golden  page; 
The  voids  well  chosen,  easy,  free,  and  pat. 
The  lyric-claim  so  managed— and  all  that*— 
What  I  would  note  is,  that  no  critic  yet. 
Of  them,  I  mean,  whose  notes  my  eyes  haye  met. 
Has  seen  a  blemish  in  this  finish'd  piece, 
Outdone,  they  say,  by  neither  Rome  nor  Greece. 

Yet  there  is  cine,  which  it  is  somewhat  strange, 
That  none  of  *em  should  see  a  cause  to  change. 
But  let  a  great  indelicacy  stand. 
An  if  it  came  from  Horace's  own  hand: 
To  vatum  cAo7-of  joined  amabilat. 
When,  what  he  meant  was  tav^  mbolet^ 
JH»  perkiUof  sirs,  alter  this, 
If  tfurte  be  in  you,  read  muMSt, 

If  ye  refuse,  1  haye  no  more  to  say, 
Keep  to  flat  print,  and  read  it  your  own  wayj 
Let  fear  to  change  a  vowePs  rote  dispense 
With  jingling  sound,  and  unpoliter  sense. 
1  don't  expect  that  critics,  with  their  skill. 
Will  take  the  hint^but  all  true  poets  will. 
Be  it  ^  test,  at  present,  who  has  got 
The  nicer  taste  of  liquid  Terse,  who  not. 
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Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio, 
Matronly.  Phrygum,  classis  Achillei; 
Post  oertas  hyemes  uret'AcHAicus 
Igris  lliacas  domos.         Hob.  lib.  i.  ode  zv. 
ISpomdjbo  a  stabili,  hi  numeros  modo 
Observare  velis,  incipit  ultimus 
Versus — non  poterunt  cs^rminis  et  pedem 
Leges  ferre  trochaicum. 

Castigant  pueros  Archididascali. 
Pro  longS  fuerit  syllaba  si  brevis; 
Et  credunt  critici  dicere  Horvitivm 

^^Ignii  lUacas  domos } 

Sunt,  qui,  cum  penitus  sensus  abest  metro, 
Pognant,  ac  Titiura  mille  modis  tegunt; 
Sdos  Tocum  ratio  dissona  plurimos 

Fixis  mentibus  ingerit. 

Verum,  carminibus  cum  sua  quantitas 
Desit,  quam  ratio  metrica  postulat, 
Num  peceare  vclit,  tam  pueriliter, 

Romano  fidicen  lyrse? 


Si  demom  parilis  culpa  notabitur 
Vatum,  quam  pariter  corrigere  est  nefan, 
Definidat  nomerus;  tu  tamen,  interim, 

Verum  restitoas  metram. 

Voci,  q«UB  le^tnr,  litera  defnit 
Princeps,  quam  soliti  pingere,  forsitan. 
Hand  scripsere:  legas  'ntet  Adukit 

ligm  lliacas  domos. 


■       ftuis  neget  arduit 
Pronoa  relsbi  posse  rivos 
Mootibns,  etTyberim  revertt; 
.Com  tu  coamptos  undique  nobilea 


Libros  Paneti,  Soentlcam  et  c 
MinrARB  loricis  Iberis, 
PoUicitus  meliora,  TEffDis. 

HoR.lib.  Lodeniz. 
Now  esse  dices,  credo,  poeticum 

Hoc  temSs;  et  qud  tenderet  lodus  ? 
Mutare  libros? — at  vicissim 
Non  alios  habuisse  fertur. 

Mutare,  lursus,  Socratioam  doi|ram»-« 
Hsec  velle  sectam  linquere  te  decent: 

At  secta  loricas  Iberas 
Nulla  novo  dederat  dienti. 

Dum  vox  eoflnpiof ,  intuitu  mero, 
Et  qusB  sequuotur  verba,  prioriboa 

Oollata,  soadent  hie  legendum 
PoUicitus  meliora,  vendis, 

Libros  coemptos  vendidit  Iccius, 

Miles  futurus,  virque  scientist 
Suam  nolit  hie  libris  tuert, 

Fiaccus  ait,  jocolans,  sed  armia. 

Tam  discrepantis  militisB  duceni 

Ironiarum  plena  redarguit 
Ode;  sed  extremum  videtur 

Multa  manus  viti^ase  oarn^en. 

Sic  ipsa  Flac«i  pinxerat,  autumo, 

Inoertum  amlcum— ftuis  nc^t 
Prottos  reiabi  posw  rivos 

Moiittbus,  et  Tyberim  reverti; 

Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobL^ 

Libros  PansBti,  Socraticam  ta 
Tuiere  loricis  Iberis, 

PoUicitus  meliom,  ven£t. 


HOR.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  sir. 
"Eheu!  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthuae, 
Labuntur  aniii;  nee  pietas  moram 

Rugis,  et  instant!  senect^ 

Afferet,  indomitaeque  morti. 

"  Non  si  treeemt,  quotquot  eont  dSes« 
Amice,  places  illachrjrmabilem 

Plutona  tauris" — Hem!  trecenis? 

Nolomos  hanc  posuisse  vocem, 

Foxlcie,  Flaccum;— quotquot  euot  dies, 
Tauris  trecentis  iliachrymabilem 

Placare  divum !  immaiiis,  ipso 

Intuitu,  numeni^  patescit, 

Suovis  trecenos  lumine,  Posthumum 
Mactare  tauros,  si  ben^  6nxerit 

Vates,  quotexactos,  memento, 

Myriadas  leriat  per  annos. 

HsBc  inter  artes  norma  poetlcas, 

— ^  Famam  sequi,  vel  coiiveoientiam**-^ 

Pnescripta  Flacco,  quam  trecenis 

Inmiodic^  violata  tauris! 

Vult  quando  centum  pocula  soepitis. 

Codex,  amici— tum  sibi  sapphicum 

Suid  carmen  exposcat  volutans, 

Te,  statuo,  repetente— cantum. 

Idem  in  trecenis  bssreo,  suspicor; 
Fit,  non  jocaotem»  simpUcius  velim 
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DiziMeTBteiii,  (namqiiedid 
Simpliciut  potnit)  quodur^uet. 

ftaod»  Dcmpi,  mora  et  regibas  immtnet 
jEqni  ac  coloiiis;  mor*— neque  PiMthumo 
Vitanda  Urtattum  iminolaudo 
Lnz  qoodes  oitet  orU,  taoros. 

Ni  fallor,  omnia  Tictima  PtMrthumi 
Duntaxat  unum  qnoque  die  bovem 
MacUta  Plutoni  popoacir, 
J>um  valuit  manita  ipsa  Placet :    . 

ftni  Bcripsit,  ant  qot  scribere  debuit, 
(Tu  sicut  inquis,  carmine  nupero ; 
duod  mnf«,  pngnax,  dum  refeliit. 
Hoc  penitiu  tibi  subdit  ausum) 

•*  Xon  si ... .  qnotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice^  places  illacbrji^mabilera 

Plntooa  tauris"-— quos  opinor 

S&c  melios  Dumerfisse  carmen. 

Si  Sana  rox  sit,  ne  moveas  loco— 
Si  non  sit«-*amp1is  ingenio  viris 

Immtste,  die  quanam  sodales 

(Me  tactto)  repleant  biatom } 


— Thure  placaris  et  horna 
Frage  lares  andique  porcfi. 

HoR.  lib.  iii.  ode  xxiii. 
CtVM  mens  sit  bujas  carminis,  obsecro, 
Spectes; — monenda  est  rustica  Phidyle, 

Vel  thure,  v^l  fractn,  vcl  herbl 

Ruricolas  placuiRse  divis.  ' 

Si  pura  mens  sit,  si  manus  iiinocens, 
Placare  possint  absque  cruoribus* 

Prioiumqae  ct  extremum  poeta; 

Suis  n^M  hoc  volnisse  versum? 

Vix  ergo  ponam  velle  pntaveris, 
Urbane,  Flaccnm  fni^ibus  odditam ; 

Nam  thura,  nam  friti^es  et  omnem 

Sordida  bus  vitiavit  heihom. 

fioid  panra  laudat  numioa,  miinera. 
Si  poNiQ  tandem  victtmai  poscitnr^ 

Suid  prosit  immnnis  manusve, 

Fanre  piuBy  saliensque  mica? 

Ant  omnis  ut  res  baereat,  indica, 
Aut  vile  mendum  corrige  protinus; 
Non  multa  mutabis  legendo, 

Ffugelaresy  midasgne  parcat. 


THIS  tORBGOIlTG  CRItfaSM,  IN  ENGLISHT  VBR8R. 

Thb  whole  design  of  this  Horatian  strain 
Is  so  axceeding  obvious  and  plain, 
That  one  ivoold  wonder  how  correcting  eyes 
CoqU  overlook  a  blot  of  such  a  size. 
As  atid&queporci;  when  the  line. 
So  Nsd,  quite  ruins  Horace's  design. 

He;  as  the  verse  begins,  and  as  it  end?, 
Tliis  point  to  rustic  Pbydile  commends. 
That  innocence  to  gifts  the  gods  prefer. 
And  frugal  oflfrings  would  sofAce  from  her; 
That  want  of  victims  was  iil  her  nu  fault; 
^be  migbt  present  fruit,  incense^  cake,  and  salt; 

TOl.  XV. 


With  what  connexion  could  he  adi  to  these 
A  gft^Af  txtmef  in  order  to  appease 
Those  very  deities,  whom  Ode  is  meant 
To  paint  with  cheap  and  bloodless  gifts  content. 
From  pious  hands  received,  tho*  e'er  so  sinall— 
But  acid&qtu  poreA  spoils  it  all.  j 

What  morsl  meant,  if  they  required,  in  finc,- 
From  rustic  Phydile,  a  great  fat  swine? 
Why  little  gods,  and  little  matters  nam'd» 
If  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  was  claim'd? 
/brea  is  wrong,  sirs,  wlietherwe  regard. 
The  gods,  the  countrywoman,  or  the  bard. 

What  must  be  done  in  such  a  ca^e  as  this  } 
One  must  ameud,  tho'  one  should  do  *t  amiss, 
ril  tell  you  the  correction,  fraak  and  free. 
That  upon  reading  first  occur'd  to  me; 
Ani  seem'd  to  suit  the  bard^s  intention  better* 
With  smalf  mutation  of  the  printed  letter. 

Tho*  amdaque  porct.  runs  along 
With  verb,  and  case,  and  measure  of  the  song. 
Yet,  if  the  i>oet  is  to  be  renown'd 
For  something  more  than  mere  Italian  sound. 
For  life  and  sense,  as  well  as  shell  and  carcass* 
Read — Ftugielaret,  amdasqne  parcos.         ' 


Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum  , 

Cantharis,— —  HoR.  lib.  i.  ode  zx> 

Have  ye  no  scruple,  sir?,  when  ye  rehearse 
This  hissing  kind  of  an  Horatian  verse? 
To  me,  I  own,  at  sight  of  triple— -r«, 
Suspicion  said  that  something  was  amiss; 
And,  when  one  reads  the  triple  Sapphic  thro', 
'T  is  plain  that  what  suspicion  said  was  true. 

Critics,  as  custom  goes,  if  one  shall  bring 
The  plainest  reason,  for  the  plainest  thing, 
Will  stick  to  Horace,  as  he  sticks  to  print. 
And  say,  sometimes,  that  there  is  nothing  in  *t. 
Or,  here,  mistake  perhaps,  may  be  my  lot; 
Now  tell  me,  neighbours,  if 't  is  so,  or  not. 

This  ode,  or  (since  apparently  mishap 
Has  lost  the  true  herinning  of  it)  scrap. 
Informs  Maecenas  tlmt  poor  Sabiuc  wine 
Shall  be  his  drink,  in  Horace's  design ;  • 
Wine  which  the  poet  hjul  incaskM,  the  day 
That  people  shouted  for  the  knight  away. 

This  is  the  first  thing  that  it  says*-the  next* 
Without  one  word  of  intervening  text,  ^ 
Says,  he  shall  drink  (and  in  poetic  shape 
Wine  is  de!«crih'd)  the  very  richest  grape; 
My  cups  Falemian  vintage,  Formian  hill 
(Is  all  that  follows  after)  never  fill. 

These,  and  these  only,  in  the  printed  code. 
Are  the  two  periods  of  this  pigmy  ode: 
And  how  they  stand,  in  conjtradiction  flat. 
Whoe'er  can  construe  Latin  most  see  that. 
The  critics  saw  it,  b^t  forsook  their  sight, 
And  set  their  wits  at  work,  to  make  it  right. 

How  they  have  done  it — such  as  have  a  mind  • 
To  know  their  fetches.  If  tbey  look,  may  find ; 
And  smile  thereat;  one  ounce,  that  but  coheres* 
Of  mother  wit,  is  worth  a  pound  of  theirs; 
Who  having,  b^  their  dint  of  learuihg,  seen 
That  Moon  is  clioese,  soon  pfove  it  to  be  green. 
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T  will  be  ADoagli  to  (five  ye  jost  a  taste, 
From  Delpbin  here,  of  criticising  haste; 
<*  Mscenas,  setting  ou  some  journey  out. 
Sent  Horace  word,  before  he  took  his  route. 
As  Craquius,  Lubin,  Codex  too  pretend. 
That  he  would  sup  with'  his  assured  friend*** 


Horace  writes  back— and  this,  it  seems,  the 
ode— 
'*  *T  is  mighty  kind  to  take  me  in  your  road; 
But  you  must  be  content  with  slender  iare. 
Such  as  my  poor  tenuity  can  spare: 
VHe  potalris—Sabint  wine  the  best — '* 
As  learnedly  Tbeod.  Marcil.  has  guest 

So  fari  so  goodr^but  why  should  Horace,  slap, 
Say  you  Shall  drink  the  wines  of  richest  tap? 
That  is,  ouoth  margin  of  th<B  Dolphin  tomei 
Domi  itoUwk — yon  shall  drink  at  home; 
Hoe  vina  quidem  Inbes  apud  te. 
Says  note,  non  Ua  vero  apud  nu. 

Ceriit  it  adds,  as  Pliny  understood, 
The  knight's  own  ^ine  viras  exquisitely  good — '> 
Good,  to  be  sure,  tho'  Pliny  had  been  dumb ; 
But  how  does  all  that  has  been  said  o'^rcome 
The  contr^.diction?— ^Why»  with  this  assistance, 
'T  is  plain  they  supp'd  together^at  a  distance. 

One  easy  hint,  without  such  awkward  stirs. 
Dissolves  at  oncb  the  difficulty,  sirs: 
l^et  Horace  drink  himself  of  his  own  vinum^ 
Viie  POTABO  modicis  Sabinum 
Ctmth*m — and  Maecenas  do  so  too— 
Tu  bibet  Cacubvm — and  all  is  true. 

No  veifaal  hissing  spoils  poetic  grace, 
Nor  contradiction  stares  ye  in  the  face ; 
But  verse  intention,  without  farther  touri: 
I'll  drink  my  wine^  Mscenas, — and  you  yourl 
Should  not  all  judges  of  Horatian  letter 
Or  uke  this  reading,  or  propose  a  better } 


mSCEIJANEOUS  PIECES: 

CONSISTING  OF  THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  BUB^EGTi, 
FRAGMENTS,  EPIGRAMS,  &C. 

Time  that  is  past  thou  never  can'st  recall; 
Of  time  to  come  thou  art  not  sure  at  all; 
Time  present  only  \s  within  thy  pow'r;       [hour. 
Now,  now  improve  then,  whilst  thou  canst,  the 

Set  not  the  faults  of  other  folks  in  view^ 
But  rather  mind  what  thou  thyself  should'st  do; 
For  twenty  errOurs  of  thy  neighbour  known 
Will  tend  but  little  to  reform  thy  own. 


Safer  to  reconcile  a  toe,  than  make 
A  conquest  of  hlili,  for  the  conqitest's  Sake; 
1'his  tames  his  poWr  of  doing  present  ill. 
But  that  disarms  him  of  the  very  will. 


To  give  reproof  in  anger,  to  be  sure, 
Whatever  the  fault,  is  not  the  way  to  cure: 
Would  a  wise  doctor  offer,  dost  thou  think. 
The  sidt  his  potion,  scalding  hot  to  drink? 


A  graceful  manner,  And  a  friendly  ease 

Will  give  a  no,  fltid  not  at  all  displease) 
And  an  lll-natur*d|  or  ungracefiil  yes, 
When  it  is  giv*n,  is  taken  much  amisd. 


But  small  the  difference,  if  Itertbllian's  right, 
To  do  an  injury,  or  to  requite^ 
«  He  is,"  said  he, "  who  does  it  to  the  other, 
But  somewhat  sooner  wicked  than  his  brother.* 


My  reason  is  I,  and  your  reason  is  yoa. 
And,  if  we  shall  differ,  both  cannot  be  trae: 
If  reason  must  judge,  and  we  two  must  agree, 
Another  third  reason  must  give  the  decree, 
Superior  to  oUr*s;  and  to  which,  it  is  fit. 
That  both,  being  weaker,  should  freely  snhmiti 
Now  in  reason,  submitting,  is  plainly  imply*d 
That  it  does  not  pretend,  of  itself^  to  decfaie^ 


In  truths  that  nobody  can  miss. 
It  is  the  quid  that  makes  the  qms; 
In  such  as  lie  more  deeply  hid. 
It  is  th^  quit  that  makes  the  quid. 


A  QUERY. 
Should  a  good  angel  and  a  bad — between 
Th'  Infirmary  and  Theatre  be  seen; 
One  going  to  be  present  at  the  play. 
The  other,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  lay; 
Qaer^— Were  your  conjecture  to  be  had— 
Which  would  the  good  one  go  to,  which  the  bad  ^ 

VERSE)  DESIGNED  FOR  A  tTATCH-CASB. 

Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  naachioe^ 
Not  urg'd  by  passion,  nor  delay'd  by  spleen; 
But,  true  to  Nature's  regulating  pow*r; 
By  virtuous  acts  distinguish  ev*ry  hour| 
Then  health  and  joy  would  follow^  as  tbey  ooghl. 
The  laws  of  motion,  and  the  la^^  of  t!iooght; 
Sweet  health)  to  pass  the  present  moments  o'er; 
And  everlasting  joy,  when  time  shall  be  no  moie. 


AN  ADMONITION  AGAINST  SWEARING*  AOdDRBMED 
TO  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  ARMt. 

O  THAT  the  Muse  might  call,  without  ofience, 
The  gallant  soldier  back  to  his  good  sense! 
His  temp*ral  field  so  cautious  not  to  lose; 
So  careless  quite  of  his  eternal  foes. 
Soldier!  so  tender  of  thy  princess  fiune. 
Why  so  profuse  of  a  superior  name } 
For  the  king's  sake  the  brunt  of  battles  bear; 
But— for  the  King  of  King's  sake— do  not  swear. 


TO  THE  SAME,  EXTEMPORE;  INTBNiyBD  TO  ALIA Y 
THE  VIOLENCE  OF  PARTY-SPIRfT. 

God  bless  the  king,  I  mean  the  fisith's  de^mder; 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  pretender^ 
But  who  pretender  is,  or  who  is  king, 
God  bless  us  all — that*s  quite  another  tbiqg. 


on  the  NATURALIZATION  BILU 

Come  all  ye  foreign  strolling  gentry. 
Into  Great  Britain  make  your  entry;     ' 
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Abjure  the  Pope»  and  takA  tiM  c^ , 

And  you  ihaU  have  sKat,  driok^  and  clothes. 

ON  TBS  ftAMC. 
With  languages  ditpen'd,  men  were  not  able 
Tb  top  the  skiet,  and  baiid  the  Tow'r  of  Babel; 
But  if  to  Britain  tbey  shall  crass  the  main. 
And  meet  by  act  of  parliament  a.:;ain, 
Who  knows,  when  all  together  shall  repair. 
How  high  a  castle  may  be  built  in  air ! 


ON  THS  SAME.     ' 

This  act  reminds  vae,  ge^men,  under  favour. 
Of  old  John  Bully  the  hair-merchant  and  shaver: 
lobn  had  a  sign  pat  up,  whereof  the  writing 
Wasstrictiy  copied  from  his  own  inditing: 
Under  the  painted  wigs  both  bob  and  fuil— 
— Moast  munhy  pade  for  living  Aere^— 

JOHN  BULL. 


AOVKkTItniBNT  UPON  TRB  IAM& 
Now  upon  sale,  a  bankrupt  island, 
To  any  Mranger  that  will  buy  land— 
The  biithright,  note,  for  further  satis- 
faction, is  to  be  thrown  in  gratis. 

ON  PRIOtt'S  loLoMON,  AN  EPIGRAM. 
t^iSB  Solomon,  with  all  his  rambling  doubts, 
Might  talk  two  hours,  1  guess,  6t  thereabouts  $ 
"And  yet,"  quotUhe,  **  my  elders,  to  their  shame. 
Kept  silence  all,  nor  answer  did  they  frame. ** 
Dear  me !  what  else  but  silence  should  they  keep? 
He,  to  be  lore,  had  Ulk*d  them  all  asleep. 

kPIOBAll  ON  THB  FBODi  BBTWEEN  HANDlt  AND 
BONONCINI. 

Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  UaudePs  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver,  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle: 
Strange  all  this  ditference  should  be, 
Tw'utX  tweedle-dum  atid  tweedle-dee  ■ ! 


AN  ANECOOTB: 

The  French  ambassador  had  been  io  wi\i 
On  James  the  First,  in  equipage  of  state: 
Bacon  was  by;  to  whom  the  king  began —  [man?*' 
<*Well  now,  my  lord;  what  think  you  of  the 
**  He's  a  tall  proper  person,  iir,**  sakl  be— 
''Ay,"  said  the  king,  "  that  any  one  may  see; 
But  what  d'ye  think  of  head-piece  in  the  case? 
Is  he  a  proper  person  fbt'  his  place?'' 
My  lord,  who  thought  he  ^as  not,  I  suppose. 
Gave  him  this  ansV^er,  as  the  story  g^uest — 
"  Tall  men  are  oft  like  houses  that  are  tall; 
Tike  Upper  rooms  are  fumish'd  worst  of  all." 


A  LETTER  TO  H.  L.  ESSt. 

If  Senesino  do  but  rift 
O  caro  caro  I  that  flat  fifth ! 
I'd  hang  if  e're  an  opera  witling 
Could  tell  Guazoni  from  a  kitling, 
DsAB  Peter,  if  then  canst  descend 
From  Rodelind  to  hear  a  friend, 

*  This  h»  been  attribated  to  Swift  by 
the  compilers  of  his  works,        C. 


And  if  thoae  mvMi*deftrv  ofthine 
Can  quit  the  shrill  celestial  whine 
Of  gentle  eunuchs,  and  sustahi 
Thy  native  English  without  pain, 
I  would,  if 't  en't  too  great  a  burden; 
Thy  ravish'il  ears  intrude  a  word  in. 

To  Richard*s  and  to  Tom'e  full  oft 
Have  I  stept  forth,  O  'squire  of  Toft, 
In  hopes  that  I  might  win,  perchance, 
A  sight  of  thy  sweet  conntenance ; 
Forth  have  I  stept,  but  still,  alas ! 
Richard's,  or  Tom*s,  *t  was  all  a  case; 
Still  met  I  with  the  same  reply— 
**  Saw  you  sir  Peter?"—"  No,  not  t." 

Being  at  length  no  longer  able 
To  bear  the  dismal  trissyllablC) 
Home  I  rettr'd  in  sauntering  wine, 
And  inward  turning  all  my  eyes. 
To  seek  thee  in  the  friendly  breast. 
Where  thou  hast  made  a  kind  of  nest; 
The  gentle  M^ose  I  'gan  invoke, 
And  thus  the  neck  of  silence  broke. 

**  Muse!'*  quoth  1,  treading  on  her  toes, 
**  Thou  sweet  companion  of  my  woes, 
That  whilom  wont  to  ease  my  cans. 
And  get  me  now  and  then— a  hare- 
Why  am  I  thus  depriv'd  the  sight 
Both  of  the  alderman  and  knight? 
Tell  me;  O  tell  me,  gentle  Muse, 
Where  is  sir  Peter,  where  is  Clowes?" 

"  Wheire  your  friend  Joseph  is,  or  goes,** 
Reply'd  Melpomeiie,  **  Lord  knows; 
And  what  plac^  is  the  fairest  bidder 
For  the  knight'^  presence^>^4et*s  consider — 
Your  wandering  steps  you  must  refer  to 
Rebearial,  op*ra,  or  concerto; 
At  one  or  other  of  the  three 
You'll  find  him  most  undoubtedly." 

^ow  teeter,  if  the  Muse  says  tnie, 
To  all  my  hopes  I  bid  adieu; 
Adieu  my  hopes,  if  op'ramany 
Has  seiz'd  on  Peter's  pericranial 
Drunk  with  Italian  syren's  cup! 
Nuy  then,  iu  troth,  I  give  him  up:   , 
The  man's  a  quack,  whoe'er  pretends  he 
Can  cure  bini  of  that  fiddling  pbrenzy. 


THE  POETASTER. 

When  a  poet,  as  poetry  goes  now-a<days, 
Takes  it  into  his  head  to  put  in  for  the  bays. 
With  an  old  book  of  rhymes,  and  a  half  pint  of 

claret. 
To  cherish  his  brain,  mounted  up  to  his  garret, 
Down  he  sits  with  his  pen,  ink  and  paper  before 

him,  [him. 

And  labours  as  hard—as  his  mother  that  bore 

Thos  plac'd,  on  the  candle  he  fixes  his  eyes. 
And  open  the  bright  flame  on't  looks  wonderful 

wise; 
Then  snuffing  it  dose^  he  takes  hold  of  his  pen. 
And  the  subject  not  starting  he  snufis  it  again; 
'XiUpaieeiving  at  last  that  notonasiiigle  thought. 
For  aU  his  wise  looks,  will  come  forth  as  it  ought. 
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With  a  bumper  of  vine  h«  emboldens  hU  Mood, 
•Aud  prepares  to  receive  it,  wheoever  it  should. 

Videlicet,  first  he  invokes  the  nine  Muses, 
Or  some  of  their  tribe  for  bis  patroness  chooses; 
The  girl,  to  be  sure,  that,  of  all  the  long  nomine. 
Best  suits  with  his  rhymo— as  for  instance,  Md- 

pomene. 
And  what  signifies  then  this  old  bard-beaten  whim? 
What's  he  to  the  Muses,  or  th*  Muses  to  him  ? 
Why,  the  business  is  this^-4he  poor  man,  lacl&-a- 

day, 
At  first  setting  out,  don't  know  well  what  to  say. 

Then   he  thinks  of  Parnassus,    and   Helicon 
streams, 
And  of  old  musty  bards  mumbles  over  the  names; 
Talks  much  to  himself  of  one  Phmbus  Apollo, 
And  a  parcel  of  folk  that  in  *s  retinue  follow; 
Of  a  horse  named  Pegasus,  that  had  two  wings, 
Of  mountains,  and  nymphs,  and  a  hundred  fine 
things;  [ofParnass, 

Tho*  with  mountains  and  streams,-  and  his  nymphs 
The  man,  after  all,  is  but  just  where  he  was. 


TO  HENRY  WRIGHT,  OF MOBBERLY,  ESSL 

OV  BUYING  THB  nCTURB  OF  PATHER  M ALB- 
BRAMCHB. 

Well,  dear  Mr.  Wright,  1  must  send  you  a  line; 
The  purchase  is  made,  father  Malebranche  is  mine. 
The  adventure  is  past,  which  I  lone-*d  to  achieve, 
And  Pm  so  overjoy'd,  yon  will  hardly  believe. 
If  you  will  have  but  patience,  PU  tell  yon,  dear 

firiend, 
Tlie  whole  history  out  from  banning  to  end. 
I^xcuse  the  long  ta1«:  I  could  talk,  Mr.  Wright, 
About  this  same  picture  from  morning  till  nigbt 

The  morning  it  lowered  like  the  morning  in 
Cato,  [too; 

And  brought  on,  methonght,  as  important  a  day 
But  about  ttrn  o'clock  it  began  to  be  clear: 
And  the  fate  of  our  capital  piere  drawing  near, 
Having  supp'd  off  to  breakfast  some  commoiv  de- 
coction, 
Away  trudges  I  in  all  haste  to  the  auction: 
Should  have  call'd  upon  you,  but  the  weaver  com- 
mittee 
Forbad  me  that  pleasure:— the  more  was  the  pity. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  I  enter'd  the  room, 
Where  Rembrantand  Guido  stood  waiting  their 

doom. 
With  Holbein,  and  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Tintoret, 
Jordano,  Poussin,  Carlo  Doici,  et  cet, 
When  at  length  in  the  corner  perceiving  the  Pere, 
'*  Ha,'*  qi*oth  1  to  his  fiice,  <*  my  old  friend,  are 

you  there?**  [would  say. 

And  meChought  the  Ikoe  smiPd,  jnit  as  though  it 
**  What  you're  come,  Mr.  Byrom,  to  fetch  me 

away," 

Now  beftfttfe  I  had  time  to  retom  it  an  answer. 
Comes  a  sborb-bander  by.  Jemmy  Ord  was  the 

•  man,  sir; 
"So.doetor,  good  niorrow:"  ^ So,  Jemmy,  bon 
jourt  [sure: 

8e«ts  jrire  Ipictures  hen;**  *'  So  there  btb  to  be 


Shall  we  look  at  some  of  tbem^>'  "  With  all  my 

heart.  Jemmy;*' 
8q  I  walk*d  up  and  down,  and  my  old  pupil  wi'  me. 
Making  still  suck  remarks  as  our  wisdom  thought 

proper,  [copper. 

Where  things  were  hit  off  in  wood,  canvas,  or 

When  at  length  about  noon  Mr.  Auctioneer  Cox, 
With  his  book  and  his  hammer,  mounts  into  his 

box:  [upholder 

"  Lot  the  firsts— member  one**— then  advanced  his 
With  Malebranche:  so  Atlas  bore  Heaven  on  his 

shoulder.  [sooth. 

Then  my  heart,  sir,  it  went  pit-a-pat,  in  good 
To  see  the  sweet  face  of  the  searcher  of  truth: 
Ha,  thought  I  to  myself,  if  it  cost  me  a  million, 
"  This  right  honest  head  shall  then  grace  my  pa^ 

vilion." 

Thus  stood  lot  the  first  both  in  number  and 
worth. 
If  pictures  were  priz'd  for  the  men  they  seit  fbrth; 
Tm  sure,  to  my  thinking,  compared  to  Uiis  number. 
Most  lots  in  the  room  seem'd  to  be  but  mere  lum- 
ber. 
The  head  then  appearing,  Cox  left  us  to  see*t, 
And  fell  to  discoursing  concerning  the  feet, 
'<  So  long  and  so  broad — ^*tis  a  very  fine  I 
Please  to  enter  it,  g^ntlemen^^-was  all  that  he 
said. 

Had  1  been  in  his  place,  not  %.  stmke  of  a  ham- 
mer [grammar! 
Till  the  forre  had  been  tried  both  of  rhetoric  and 
**  A  very  fine  head^— ^lad  thy  head  been  as  fine. 
All  the  heads  in  the  house  had  veil'd  bonnets  to 
thine:  [head- 
Not  a  word  whose  it  was— ibut  in  short  'twas  an 
«  Put  it  up  what  you  please**— and  so  somebody 
said,                                                 [a  crown ; 
'*  Half  a  piece"— and  so  on— for  three  poands  and 
To  sum  up  my  good  fbitujie,  I  fetch'd  me  him 
down. 

There  were  three  or  four  bidders,  I  cannot  tell 

whether. 
But  they  never  could  come  two  upon  me  together: 
For  as  soon  as  one  spoke,  then  immediately  pop 
1  advanc'd  something  more,  fear  the  hammer 

should  drop. 
I  considered,  should  Cox  take  a  whim  of  a  sudden, 
What  a  hurry  it  would  put  a  man's  Lancashire 

blood  in? 
"  Once— twic^-^ree  pound  five^-i-so,  nemine 

con. 
Came  an  absolute  rap  ^nd  thrice  happy  was 

John* 

"  Who  bought  it?»*  quoth  Cox.  «  Here's  the 

money,"  quoth  1, 
Still  willing  to  make  the  securest  reply. 
And  the  safest  receipt  that  a  body  can  trast 
For  preventing  disputes,  i»— dowii  with  your  dust! 
So  I  bought  it,  and  paid  fort,  and  boldly  I  say, 
T  was  the  best  parchase  made  at  Cadogan's  that 

day: 
The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  finest  Hi  nature, 
And  a  most  clever  piece  is  his  genuine  poitraitare. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pictures  and  how  they  were 
To  others  there  present,  I  leave  to  be  told :  [sold« 
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Tbey  sMBi*d  to  go  off,  at  at  mosl  other  nies, 
Just  as  folki,  money,  judgment,  or  fkncy  prevails: 
Some  cheap,  and  lome  dear :  such  an  image  as  this 
Comes  a  trifle  to  me:  and  an  odd  wooden  Swiss 
Wench's  head,  Ood  knows  who— ^rty-eight-gui- 

neaar^if  her 
Gnoa  of  Mariboroogh  likes  it— eo  lancy  will  differ. 

When  the  business  was  oyer,  and  the  crowd 
^  somewhat  gone. 
Whip  into  a  coach  I  convey  number  one.   [pin:»» 
*•  Drive  along,  honest  friend,  fast  as  e'er  you  can 
80  he  did,  and  'tis  now  safe  and  sound  at  Grays- 
inn: 
I>oiie  at  Paris,  it  says,  from  the  life  by  one  Gery, 
Who  that  was  I  can't  tell,  but  1  wish  his  heart 
merry:  [birth 

In  the  year  mnety-eight;   sixty  just  from   the 
Of  the  greatest  divine,  that  e'er  liv'd  upon  EarUu 

And  now,  if  some  evening,  when  you  arc  at 

lelsttre, 
YouMI  come  and  rgoice  with  me  over  my  treasure, 
With  a  friend  or  two  with  you,  that  will  in  fiee 

sort 
Let  ns  mix  metaphysics  and  short-band  and  port; 
We'll  talk  of  his  book,  or  what  else  you've  a  mind, 
Take  a  glass,  read  or  write,  as  we  see  we're  in- 

cHnM:  [fclever? 

Soch  friends  and  such  freedom !  what  can  be  more 
Httsza!  father  Malebranche  and  Short-hand  for 

ever. 


ON  TWO  LEANMILLBnS 
At  MAKCHErrm,  who  rigorously  enforced 

THE  custom  of  OBLIGING  ALL  THE  INHABIT- 
ANTS TO  HAVE  THEIR  CORN  GROUND  AT  THEIR 
MILLS. 

Bore  and  Skin, 
7^0  millers  thin. 

Would  starve  the  town,  or  near  it: 
But  be  it  known, 
To  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it. 


EPITAPH, 

WRITTEN  IN  CHALK  OK  THE  GRATE-STONE  OF  A 
PROFLIGATE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Here  lies  John  Hill 
A  man  of  skill. 

His  age  was  five  times  ten: 
He  ne'er  did  good. 
Nor  ever  irou*d. 

Had  he  liv'd  as  long  again  K 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO  A  GETTLBVAir  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Sir,  upon  casting  an  attentive  look 
Over  your  friend,  the  learned  Sherlock's  book. 
One  thing  occurs  about  the  fall  of  man, 
That  does  not  suit  with  the  Mosaic  plan; 

"  These  two  trifles  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  toe^Biographica  Britannica.    C. 


Nor  ipve  ns  falfly,  in  its  full  extent, 
The  scripture  doctrine  of  that  dire  event 

When  tempted,  Adam,  yielding  to  deceit, 
Presnm*d  of  the  forbidden  tree  to  eat. 
The  bishop  tells  us,  tAatheiSdnoi die: 
Pray  will  you  ask  him,  sir,  the  reason  why? 
Why  he  would  contradict  the  sacred  text, 
Where  death  to  sin  so  sttrely  is  annext? 
"  The  day  thou  eatest^'-^are  the  words  you  know; 
And  yet,  by  his  account,  it  was  not  so: 
Death  did  not  follow,  tho*  it  surely  wou*d: 
How  will  he  make  this  hardy  comment  good? 

"Sentence,**  says  he,  **  was  respited.*'— But 

p»y. 

Where  does  the  scripture  soch  a  saying  say? 
What  word  that  means  to  respite  or  revoke 
Appears  in  all  that  Qokl  or  Moses  spoke? 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  appears. 
That  Adam  liv'd  above  nine  hundred  years 
After  his  falW-TnifrMbut  what  life  was  that? 
The  very  death,  sir,  which  his  ftill  begat. 
The  life,  that  Adam  was  created  in. 
Was  lost  the  day,  the  instant,  of  his  sin. 
Just  as  the  rebel  angels,  when  they  fell. 
Were deadto  Heav»n,  altho*  alive  to  Hdl: 
So  man,  no  longer  breathing  heav*nly  breath. 
Fell  to  this  life,  and  dy'dthe  scripture  death. 

While  in  the  state  of  innocence  he  stood. 
He  was  all  living,  beautiful,  and  good: 
But  when  he  fed  on  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Whereof  corruption  was  the  latent  root. 
He  dy'd  to  Paradise,  and ,  by  a  birth  fEarth  ; 

That  should  not  have  been  rais'd,  he  liv'd  to 
Fell  into  bestial  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bones. 
Amongst  the  thorns  and  briars,  rocks  and  stones. 
That  which  had  cloth'd  him,  when  a  child  of  light. 
With  all  its  lustre,  was  extiogttish*d  quite; 
Naked,  asham'd,  confounded,  and  amaz'd. 
With  other  eyes,  on  other  scenes  he  gaz'd. 
All  sensibility  of  heavenly  bliss 
Departing  from  him— what  a  death  was  this! 

His  sotd,  indeed,  as  an  immortal  fire. 
Could  never  die,  could  never  not  desire: 
But,  sir,  he  had  what  glorious  angels  claim. 
An  heav'nly  spirit,  and  an  heav'nly  frame; 
Formed  in  the  likeuess  of  the  sacr«d  Three, 
He  stood  immortal,  powerful,  and  free; 
fmage  of  Father,  Son,  and  H61y  Ghost, 
The  destinM  sire  of  a  new  beav'nly  host; 
Partoer  of  their  conHnnnicated  breath, 
A  living  soul,  unsobjected  to  death. 
Since  then  he  fell  from  this  sublime  estate. 
Could  less  than  death  have  been  his  real  fete  ? 
No;  as  in  life  he  chose  not  to  abide. 
It  muA  be  said,  that  Adam  turdg  dy*d. 

Say.  that  he  dy'd  not,  as  it  was  foretold, 
But  when  nine  hundred  years  and  thirty  old. 
And  then,  if  death  be  sentence  for  a  falU 
How  proves  the  bisl'.op  that  he  dv'd  at  all? 
For  if  th^^  death  he  talks  of  be  this  last, 
How  does  that  answer  to  the  sentence  }>ast? 
Was  his  departure  from  this  world  the  time 
That  our  first  fether  suffered  for  his  crime } 
One  rather  should  believe,  or  hope  at  least. 
That  (so  be  it ! )  his  sufferings  then  oeasUl ; 
And  that  the  life,  which  had  been  lost  at  first, 
Was  then  r^in*d,  and  he  no  lon£?er  curst. 

If  on  the  bishop's  *souteheon,  when  he  dicR, 
( Long  be  the  time  deferT*d)  the  mooroing  eyes 
Should  read  Mart  VU^t  Jmuta,  in  paint. 
What  must  they  think  him,  sinner,  then,  or  saint } 
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Must  not  these  words  direct  tbcm  to  suppose 
An  end  of  all  a  Christian  btshop^s  Woes? 
Who,  like  to  Adam,  fether  of  mankind. 
Had  pass'd  his  time  of  penitence  injoin*d; 
Who,  like  to  Chrisif,  the  second  Adam  too. 
Had  always  had. redemption  in  his  view; 
Had  taught  hihiself  and  others  to  revive 
From  dead  in  Adam  to  in  Christ  alive; 
Had  been  as  true  a  shepbeid  to  his  flock, 
As  the  poor  hind  that  really  wears  a  frock; 
So  trod  this  earthly  passage,  that,  in  snm,  ' 
Death  was  to  him  the  f(ate  qfltfe  become. 

Gate  of  tBhai  life?  Undoubtedly  the  same 
That  Adam  fell  from,  when  he  first  became 
A  creature  of  this  worid ;  when  first  he  fell, 
Thanks  to  divine  fbre^^oodiiess!  not  to  Hell, 
But  to  this  Earth— this  state  of  time  and  place. 
Where,  dead  by  nature,  man  revives  by  grace; 
Where,  tho*  his  outward  system  must  decay, 
His  inward  ripens  to  eternal  day ; 
Puts  off  th'  old  Adam,  and  puts  on  the  ninr; 
And  having  found  the  first  sad  sentence  true^ 
Now  finds  the  truth  of  what  the  second  saidi, 
"  The woman'sseedshall bruise  the  serpent's hea^. 

Again    to  urge  the  instance  that  \  gave, 
Attend  we  this  good  bishop  to  his  grave : 
The  priest  comes  forth  to  meet  the  sable  hearse^ 
And  then  repeats  the  well-appointed  verse; 
-—Verse,  one  would  think,  that  might  decide  the 
*•  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."—  [strife:-— 

What  life  is  that  which  Jesus  is,  and  gives, 
In  and  by  which  the  true  believer  lives? 
That  of  this  world  ?  Then  were  it  most  absurd 
To  a  dead  bishop  to  apply  the  word. 
Tis  that  which  human  nature  had  before; 
Which,  being  Christ's,  Christ  only  can  restore. 
What  meaning  is  there,  touching  the  deceas'd. 
Now  from  the  "  burthen  of  the  flesh'*  releas'd. 
But  that  his  soul  is  going  to  be  clad 
With  beav'nly  flesh  and  blood;  which  Adam  had, 
Before  he  enter'd  into  that  which  Paul 
"  Body  of  death*'  might  very  justly  call  ? 
A  flesh  and  blood,  that,  as  he  hints  elsewhere. 
Not  bom  from  Heav'i(,  can  never  enter  there : 
Mass  of  this  world,  whose  kingdom  Christ  dis- 
The  life  whereof  is  but  a  life  so  nam'd;    [claim'd, 
A  life  .^f  animal  and  insect  breath, 
That,  in  a  man,  is  rightly  stylM  a  death. 

Thus,  sir,  throughout  the  burial  oflAce  run. 
You'll  find  that  it  proceeds  as  it  begun. 
Read  any  ofiice^— -baptism  if  you  will- 
Prom  first  to  last,  you'll  find  the  reason  still. 
Why  any,  or  why  all  of  thcvn  are  read; 
Reason  of  all  that's  either  sung  or  said. 
Is  by  this  one  great  solemn  truth  explain'd. 
Of  life  in  Adam  lost,  in  Christ  regain'd: 
Ijo&t  at  the  fell— «not  at  the  end  of  years 
That  Adam  labour'd  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
When  deatli  thro*  Christ  was  happy,  'tis  pre- 

sum*d, 
And  vauquish'd  that  to  which  he  first  was  doom'd. 

Doom'd— iUOt  by  any  act  of  wrath  in  Ood; 
(A  point  wherein  the  bishop  seems  to  nod)' 
No  death  of  pure,  of  tainted  life  no  pain, 
I>id  his  severe  inflicting  will  ordain : 
He  is  all  glory,  goodness,  light,  and  love. 
Life  that  from  km  no  creature  can  remove ; 
But  -ram  seis^it  may,' as  Adam  did. 
If  it  will  choose  what  light  and  love  forbid: 
Truly  forewam'd  of  what  would  truly  be. 
His  life  was  poison'd  by  the  mortal  tree: 


Heeat^>-hefelK-lMdy<d^TUaHtbe«aM;    • 
One  loss  of  life  under  a  triple  name. 

No  test  was  made  by  positive  command. 
Merely  to  try  if  he  would  fell  or  sUnd, 
Like  that,  the  serpentine  Satanic  snare. 
Of  which  the  man  was  bidden  to  beware. 
**  Eat  not  thereof,  or  thou  wilt  wrely  die," 
Was  spoken  to  prevent,  and  not  to  try ; 
To  guard  the  man  against  his  subtle  foe,     [know. 
Who  sought  to  teach  him  what  'twas  death  to 

Death  to  his  pristine,  spirit-life  divine. 
And  separation  from  its  sacred  shrine; 
The  pure,  onmix'd,  incorruptible  throne. 
Wherein  God's  image  first  embody 'd  shone: 
Tho»  form'd  to  rule  the  new  created  scene. 
Built  from  the  chaos  of  a  former  reign; 
To  bring  the  wonders  of  this  world  to  view. 
And  ancient  glories  to  an  orb  renew; 
He  also  had,  as  being  to  command. 
See,  and  be  seen,  in  this  new-formed  land. 
This  intermediate  temporary  life, 
lyiiere,  only,  good  and  evil  are  at  strife. 
Outward  corporeal  form,  whereby  he  saw. 
And  heard,  and  spoke,  and  gave  to  all  things  law; 
They  none  to  him^— His  fer  superior  mind 
Was  as  he  pleasM,  united  or  disjoin'd: 
So  fer  unit^,  that  all  good  was  gainM; 
So  far  disjoined,  that  evil  was  restrained: 
It  could  not  reach  him — for,  before  his  fall. 
Nothing  could  hurt  this  human  lord  of  all. 
No  moire  than  Satan,  or  the  Serpent,  cou'd, 
j^f  in  his  first  creation  he  had  stood. 

Such  was  his  blest  estate— wherein  is  found 
Of  Adam'iS  happy  ignorance  the  ground, 
r^is  outward  body,  and  each  outward  thing. 
From   whence   alone  both   good  and   iU  could 

spring, 
Could  not  aflect,  while  he  was  free  firom  sin. 
The  life  of  the  celestial  man  within. 
Glorious  condition !  which,  howe'er  imply*d, 
That  roan,  at  first  plac'd  in  it,  must  be  try'd: 
Not  from  God*s  will,  or  arbitrary  voice; 
His  trial  foUow'd  from  his  pow'r  of  choice: 
God  wilPd  him  that,  himself  was  to  re-will. 
And  the  divine  intentions  to  folfil; 
To  use  his  outward  body  as  a  means. 
Whereby  to  raise  in  time  and  place  the  scenes 
That  should  restore  the  once  angelic  orb. 
And  all  its  evil  introduc'd  absorb. 

Evil,  that,  prior  to  the  fell  of  man. 
From  him,  whose  name  in  Heav*n  is  lost,  bq;an. 
Moses  has  plainly  hinted  at  the  fiend; 
Whose  malice  in  a  borrow*d  shape  was  tcreen'd: 
Who,  under  reason*s  plausible  disguise. 
Taught  our  first  parents  to  be  worldly  wise: 
Succeeding  lights  have  risen  up  to  show 
Of  God  and  man,  more  openly,  the  foe. 

He,  once  a  thrott*d  archangel,  had  the  sway 
Far  as  this  oib  of  our  created  day ; 
Where,  then,  no  Sun  was  wanted  to  give  light. 
No  Moon  to  cheer  yet  undiscovered  nightj^ 
Immensely  luminous  his  total  sphere. 
All  glory,  beauty,  brightness,  ev'ry  wherft: 
Ocean  of  bliss,  a  limpid  crystal  sea. 
Whose  height  and  depth  its  angels  might  survey; 
Call  forth  its  wonders,  and  ecjoy  the  trance 
Of  joys  perpetual  thro*  its  whole  expanse: 
Ravishing  forms  arising  without  end 
Would,  in  obedience  to  their  wills,  ascend; 
Change,  and  unfold  fresh  glories  to  their  view. 
And  tune  the  halleltuah  song  anew. 
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#If,  whm  w«  CMt  a  tboQ^itlbl,  thtokful  eye 
Toward*  the  besuties  of  no  evening  sky, 
CaJm  we  edmire,  thro'  the  ethereal  field, 
The  varioua  aoenes  that  even  clouds  can  yield ; 
What  boge  deligfat  must  Nature's  Aind  afford. 
Where  all  the  rich  realities  are  storM, 
Which  God  produces  from  its  vast  abyss, 
To  his  own  glory,  and  his  creatures  bliss? 

His  glory,  first,  all  nature  must  display. 
Else  how  to  bliss  could  creatures  know  the  way? 
Order,  thro*  all  eternity,  requires, 
That  to  his  will  they  subject  tbeir  desires; 
lliat,  with  all  meekness,  the  created  mind 
Be  to  the  fountain  of  its  life  resigned; 
Think,  speak,  and  act,  in  all  things  far  his  sake: 
This  is  the  true  perfection  of  its  make. 

Both  men  and  angels  must  have  wills  their  own, 
Or  Ood  and  Nature  were  to  them  unknown; 
'T  is  their  capacity  of  life  and  joy, 
Which  none  but  iey  can  ruin  or  destroy. 
Ood,  .in  himself,  was,  is,  and  will  be,  good. 
And  fldl  around  poor  forth  th*  enriching  flood. 
From  him— <tis  Nature's  and  Reliirion's  creed) 
Nothing  but  good  can  possibly  proceed. 
That  creature  only,  whose  recipient  will 
Shuts  itself  up  within  itself,  is  ill: 
Good  cannot  dwell  in  such  an  hardened  clay. 
But  stagnates,  and  evaporates  away. 

Thus  when  the  regent  of  th'  angelic  host. 
That  fell,  began  within  himself  to  boast; 
Bqpan,  endow*d  w*th  his  Creator's  pow'rs, 
That  nothing  coukl  resist,  to  call  tht*m  ours; 
To  spread  thro'  his  wide  ranks  the  impious  term, 
And  they  their  lesder's  doctrine  to  confirm; 
Then  self,  then  evil,  then  apostate  war 
Rag^  thro'  their  hierarchy  wide  and  far; 
Kindled  to  bum,  what  they  esteem'd.a  rod, 
The  meekness  and  subjection  to  a  Ood. 
ResolvM  to  pay  no  hymning  homage  more. 
Nor,  in  an  orbit  of  their  own.  adore: 
All  right  of  Heav'n's  eternal  King  abjiirM, 
They  thought  one  region  to  themselves  secuHd; 
One  out  of  Three,  where  majesty  divine 
Shone  in  its  glorions  outbirth  unitrine; 
Shone,  and  will  shine  eternally,  altho* 
Angels  or  men  the  shining  bliss  forego. 

Straight,  with  this  proud  imagination  firM, 
To  selMominion  strongly  they  aspir'd ; 
Bent  all  thHr  wills,  irrevocably  bent. 
To  bring  about  tbeir  devilish  intent. 
How  ought  we  mortals  to  beware  of  pride. 
That  sudi  great  angels  could  so  for  misguide! 
No  sooner  was  this  horrible  attempt, 
From  all  obedience  to  remain  exempt, 
Put  forth  to  act,  but  instantly  thereon 
Heav'n,  in  the  swiftness  of  a  thought,  was  rone: 
From  Love's  beatifying  pow'r  estrang'd,  fchangM. 
They  found  their  life,  their  bliss,   their  glory, 
That  state,  wherein  they  were  resolv'd  to  dwell, 
Sprung  from  their  lusting,  and  became  tbeir  Hell. 

Thinking  to  rise  above  the  God  of  all 
The  wretches  fell,  with  an  etemai  fell; 
In  depths  of  slavery,  without  a  shelf: 
There  is  no  stop  in  self-tormenting  $elf. 
Just  as  a  wheel,  that's  running  down  a  hill 
Which  has  no  bottom,  must  keep  running  still: 
So  down  their  own  proclivity  to  wrong, 
Uig'd  by  impetuous  pride,  they  whirl  along. 
Their  own  dark,  fiery,  working  spirits  tend 
Farther  feom  God,  and  farther  to  descend.     > 


He  made  no  Hell  t6  place  his  angels  in ; 
TUey  stirr'd  the  fire  that  burnt  them,  by  their  sin: 
The  bounds  of  Nati^re,  and  of  Order,  broke. 
And  aU  the  wrath  that  follow'd  them  awoke: 
Their  €wn  disordered  raging  was  their  pain ; 
Theiroam  unbending  haiden'd  strength,  theircbain: 
Renouncing  God  with  their  eternal  might. 
Then  sunk  their  legions  into  endless  night  [dwelt. 

Mean-while  the  glorious  kingdom,  where  they 
Th'  effect  of  their  rebellious  workings  felt: 
Its  clear  materiality,  and  pure. 
Could  not  the  force  of  raging  fiends  endure: 
Its  elements,  all  bcav'nly  in  their  kind, 
In  one  hannonious  system  when  oombin'd. 
Were  now  disclos*d,  divided,  and  epake: 
Their  glassy  sea  became  a  stormy  lake: 
The  height  and  depth  of  their  angelic  world 
Was  nought  but  ruins  upon  ruins  huri*d: 
Chaos  arose,  and,  with  its  gloomy  sweep 
Of  darkning  horroors,  overspread  the  deep: 
All  was  confosion,  oider  all  defec*d, 
Tohu,  and  Bohu,  the  deformed  waste: 
Till  the  Almighty's  gracious  fiat  came. 
And  stop'd  the  spreading  of  the  hellish  flame; 
Put  to  each  fighting  principle  the  bar; 
And  calm'd,  by  just  degrees,  th'  intestine  war. 
U^ht,  at  his  word,  th'  abating  tempest  cheer'd; 
Earth,  sea,  and  land.  Sun,  Moon*  and  stars,  ap- 
Creatures  of  eWry  kind,  and  food  for  each ;  [pear'd; 
And  various  beauties  cIosM  the  various  breach: 
Nature's  six  properties  had  each  tbeir  day. 
Lost  Heav'n*  as  for  as  might  be,  to  display; 
And  in  the  sev'nth,  or  body  of  them  all. 
To  rest  from,  what  they  yet  must  prove,  a  fell. 

For  had  not  this  disorder'd  chaos  been; 
Had  not  these  angels  caus'd  it  by  their  sin ; 
Nor  had  compacted  earth,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Nor  gross  materiality,  been  known: 
All  that  in  fire,  or  water,  earth,  or  air, 
May  now  their  noxioiu  qualities  declare, 
Js  as  unknown  in  Heav*n  as  sin  or  crime. 
And  only  lasts  for  purifying  time: 
I'iil  the  great  end,  for  which  we  ail  came  here,        > 
Till  God's  restoring  goodness,  shall  appear: 
Then,  as  the  rebel  creatnres*  false  desire 
Awak'd  in  nature  the  chaotic  fire; 
So  when  redeeming  Ix>ve  has  found  a  race 
Of  creatures  worthy  of  the  heavenly  iilace. 
Then  shall  another  fire  enkindled  rise, 
And  purge  from  ill  these  temporary  sk'es; 
Purge  from  the  world  its  deadness,  and  its  dross. 
And  of  lost  Heav'n  recover  all  the  los^. 

Why.  look  we  then  with  such  a  loncing  eye 
On  wliat  this  worid  can  give  u?,  or  deny ; 
Of  man  and  ans^el  fall'n,  the  sad  remains  ^ 
It  has  its  piea<iures — but  it  has  its  pains. 
It  has,  what  speaks  it,  would  we  but  attend. 
Not  our  des'ga'd  felicit3'-«4iii  end^ 
Sons  of  eternity,  tho'  bbru  on  Earth, 
There  is  within  us  a  celestial  birth; 
A  life  that  waits  the  efforts  of  our  mind. 
To  raise  itself  within  this  outward  rind. 
This  husk  of  oura,  this  stately  stalking  <>lod. 
Is  not  the  body  that  we  have  from  Gud: 
Of  ^rood  and  evil  'tis  the  mortal  crust; 
Fniit  oT  Adamical  and  Eval  lust; 
By  which  the  man,  when  ht'sv'nly  life  wis  ceasM, 
Became  an  helpless,  naked,  biped  beas* : 
Forc'd;  on  a  cnrsod  Earth,  ^o  sweat  and  toil; 
To  brutes  a  native,  him  a  foreign  soil: 
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And,  aftcfr  all  his  yetrs  eteployM  to  know 
The  aatisfactions  of  a  life  so  low. 
Nine  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  thousand,  past, 
Another  death  to  comet  and  Hell,  at  last—* 
—But  for  that  new  mystenous  birth  of  life; 
That  promised  seed  to  Adam  and  his  wife; 
That  quick*ntng  spirit  to  a  poor  dead  soul; 
Not  part  of  scripture  doctrine,  but  the  whole; 
Which  writers,  figuring  away,  have  left 
A  mere,  dead  letter,  of  all  sense  bereft; 
But  for  that  onhf  help  of  man  forlorn. 
The  incarnation  of  the  Virgin-bom. 

This  Serpent-bruiser,  son  of  God  and  man. 
Who,  (jtom  the  first,  his  saving  work  began, 
Revers'd,  in  full  maturity  of  time, 
In  his  own  sacred  person,  Adam's  crime; 
Brought  human  nature  horn  its  deadly  fell. 
And  made  salvation  possible  for  off. 

Without  acknowledging  that  Adam  dy'd. 
Scripture  throughout  is,  in  effect,  deny'd: 
All  the  whole  process  of  nedeeming  love. 
Of  life,  of  light,  and  spirit  from  above. 
Loses,  by  leaming*s  piteous  pretence 
Of  modes,  and  metaphors,  its  real  sense: 
All  the  glad  tidings,  in  the  gospel  found, 
Are  sunk  in  empty  and  unmeaning  sound. 

If,  by  the  first  man*s  sin,  we  undeiatand 
Only  tome  breach  of  absolute  command 
Half-punish*d,  half- remitted,  by  a  grace 
Like  that  which  takes  in  human  actx  b  place; 
The  more  we  write,  the  more  we  still  expose 
The  Christian  dcictrine  to  its  reas^ing  foes: 
3ut,  once  cdnvinc'd,  that  Adam,  by  his  crime, 
FeSl  from  eternal  life  to  that  of  time; 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  death  eternal  too^ 
Unless  created  unto  life  anew. 
Then  evhry  reason  teaches  us  to  see 
How  all  the  troths  of  sacred  writ  agree ; 
How  life  restor'd  arises  from  the  jnuve; 
How  man  oouM  perish,  and  how  Christ  could  save. 

Man  perish'd  by  the  deadly  food  he  took. 
And  needs  must  lote  the  life  that  hefor\ook. 
Not  unadvis*d—the  moment  he  inclined 
To  this  inferior  life  his  nobler  mind, 
God  kindly  waro*d  him  to  continue  fed 
With  food  of  Paradise,  with  angels  bread ; 
To  shun  the  tree,  the  knowledge,  whose  sad  leav>n 
Would  quench  in   him   the    light   and   life  of 
Strip  him  of  that  angelical  array,  [Haav*n; 

Which  thro'  hisoutwanl  body  spread  the  day; 
Kept  it  from  evVy  curse  of  sin  and  shame, 
From  all  those  evils  that  had  yet  no  name: 
That  provM  alas!  when  he  would  not  refrain. 
The  Iqss  of  Adam's  proper  life  too  plain. 
Who  can  suppose  that  God  would  e'er  forbid 
To  eat  what  would  not  hurt  him,  if  he  did } 
Fright  his  lov'd  cieatura  by  a  felse  alarm; 
Or  make  what,  in  itself*  was  harmless,  harm  ? 

O  how  much  better  he  from  whom  1  draw, 
Tho'  deep,  yet  clear  the  system,  master  Law ! 
Master,  1  call  him ;  not  that  I  incline 
To  pin  my  faith  on  any  one  divine; 
But,  man  or  woman,  whosoever  it  be, 
That  speaks  true  doctrine,  is  a  pope  to  me. 
Where  truth  alone  is  interest,  and  aim. 
Who  wou'd  regard  a  person,  or  a  name } 
Or,  nithe  search  of  it  impartial,  scoff. 
Or  scorn  the  meanest  instrument  thereof? 

Pardon  me,  sir,  for  having  darM  to  dwell 
UiM>n  a  truth  already  told  so  wdb 


Since  different  way9  of  tellinf  may  eidte. 
In  diff'rent  minds,  attention  to  what's  rifbt; 
And  men  (I  measure  by  myseM)  sometimes. 
Averse  to  reas'ning,  maybe  taught  by  rhymes; 
If  where  one  fails,  they  will  not  take  ofience. 
Nor  quarrel  with  the  wonb,  but  seek  the  asms. 

Life,  death,  and  such  like  words,  in  scripture 
Have  oertainly  an  higher,  deeper  ground*  [fomd, 
Than  that  of  this  poor  perishable  ball, 
Whereon  men  doat,  as  if  it  were  their  all ; 
As  if  they  were  like  Warburtonian  Jews, 
Or,  Christians  namid,  had  still  no  higher  views ; 
'  As  if  their  years  had  never  taught  them  sense 
Beyond— It  is  all  one  a  hundred  hence. 

'V  was  of  such  woridiings  that  our  Saviour  said 
To  one  of  his  disciples,  '*  Let  the  dead 
Bury  their  dead:  but  do  thou  follow  me.'' 
He  makes  no  more  distinction,  sir,  you  see« 
But  that,  with  rePrenoe  to  a  life  so  bruto. 
The  tpetddn§(  carcases  intoned  the  tmilc. 

Life,  to  conclude,  was  lost  in  Ailam's  fell, 
Which  Christ,  our  resurrection,  will  recall: 
And,  as  death  came  into  the  wurM  by  sin. 
Where  one  begun,  the  other  must  begin. 
Why  will  the  learned  sages  use  their  art. 
Prom  scripture  truth,  so  widely,  to  depart? 
But  above  ail,  a  bishop,  grave,  and  wise. 
Why  will  he  shut,  against  plain  text,  his  eyes? 
Not  see  that  Heav'n*8  prediction  never  ly'd; 
That  Adam  fell  by  eating,  sinn'd,  and  dy^d, 
A  real  death,  as  much  as  loss  of  sight 
Is  death  to  ev'ry  circumstance  of  light ; 
Tho*  a  blind  man  may  feel  his  way,  and  grope. 
Or  for  recovered  eyes  be  made  to  hope; 
We  might  as  well  set  glasses  on  his  nose,- 
And  sight,  from  common  helps  of  sight,  wuTfcpoae, 
As  say,  when  Adam's  heaVnly  life  was  kilPd, 
Tliat  sf^tenoe  was  not  instantly  foifill'd. 

Persuade  your  mitred  friend,  then,  if  yon  can. 
To  re-consider,  sir,  thefaH  of  man; 
To  see,  and  own  the  depth  of  it;  because. 
Till  that  is  done,  we  may  as  well  pick  straws* 
As  talk  of  what,  and  who,  the  Serpent  was 
That  brought  the  fell,  not  understood,  to  pass. 

One  thing  he  was,  sir,  be  what  else  he  will : 
A  critic,  that  employ'd  his  feUl  skill 
To  cavil  upon  words,  and  take  away 
The  sense  of  that  which  wus  as  plain  as  day. 
And  thus  the  world,  at  pivsent,  by  his  wiles, 
TIk>'  not  in  outward  }ihap«>,  he  still  begniles; 
Seeking  to  turn,  by  comments  low  and  lax, 
The  word  of  God  into'  a  nose  of  wax; 
To  take  away  the  marrow,  and  the  pith. 
Of  all  that  scriptorecan  present  us  with. 
May  Heav'n  deliver  from  his  winding  toursb 
The  bishop,  and  us  all!  1  am«  sir,  your'a. 


ENTHUSIASM: 

A  POETICAL  ES8AX,   IN   A   LETTBU  TO  A  FBIEHD 
IN  TOWN. 

Dear  Fribmi>, 
I  MATE  here  sent  yon  the  verses  which  you  de- 
sired a  copy  of.    The  book  ■  that  gave  occasion 
to  them  has  treated  the  subject  whereon  they  are 
made  in  such  a  brief,  sensible,  and  lively  manner, 

■  Mr.  Law's  Appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  &c  p.  905. 
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ms  nigbt  wtU'jnrciiie  <Nie  to  «n  attempt  U  thW 
nature^  Just  and  impioviiigr  fleBtunenU  dcierve 
to  be  placed  in  any  light  that  may  either  engage 
the  attention  of  a  reader,  or  assist  his  memory; 
and  Terse,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  doe« 
both:  for  which  reason,  lehen  I  6rst  met  with  an 
account  of  Enthusiasm  so  quite  satisfactory,  I 
chose  to  give  it  thef  dress  wherein  it  now  appears 
before  you. 

Enthusianm  is  grown  into  a  fiishionable  term  of 
reproach,  that  usually  comes  uppermost,  when 
any  thing  of  a  deep  and  serious  nature  is  men- 
tioned. We  apply  it,  through  an  indolent  cus- 
tom, to  sober  and  considerate  assertors  of  im- 
portant truths,  as  readily  as  to  wild  and  eztra- 
Tagant  contenders  about  them.  This  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  word  has  evidently  a  bad  effect: 
it  pushes  the  general  indifferency  to  matters  of 
the  highest  concern  into  downright  aversion. 
The  best  writers  upon  the  best  subjects  are  unat- 
tended to;  and  the  benefit  accruing  from  their 
lov«;,  and  their  labours,  is  not  perceived  by  us; 
because  we  are  hurried  on,  by  ttie  idlest  of  all 
prvjttdices,  to  condemn  them  without  a  reading, 
or  to  pronounce  them  to  be  uninteiligible,  upon 
such  a  slight  one, .  as  can  hardly  be  called  an  en- 
doiTonr  to  understand  them.  We  have  heard  it 
said,  and  hare  seen  it  printed,  that  they  are  en- 
thusiasts; and,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  that 
character,  we  run  into  it  at  second  band,  and 
adopt  the  rashness  and  iiguttice  of  impetuous 
originals:  we  take  thes  stalest  exclamations  for 
the.  fkjssbest  proofs;  and  the  aflected  retailing  of 
madness,  mysticism,  Behmenism,  and  the  like 
decisive .  outcries,  contents  ns  as  if  there  were 
something  of  sense,  wit,  or  demonstration  in  it. 

When  ■  this  low  kind  of  enthusiasm  is  alert 
enough  to  gain  its  point,  the  writer  of  a  good 
book  may  possibly  Jose  the  applause,  which  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  never  sought  for.  But 
what  does  a  reader  get  the  while,  by  his  tame 
resignation  of  the  right  of  judging  for  himself  to 
such  incompetent  authority?  Men  of  superior 
fluency  in  expressing  their  own  conceptions  are 
not  always  sedate  enough  to  examine,  or  judicious 
enough  to  discover,  the  principles  which  might 
uAdeceire  them.  The  first  obstruction  to  their 
hypothesis  may  pass,  with  them,  for  an  immedi- 
ate confotation  of  any  book  whatsoever:  they 
may  show  their  learning,  their  zral,  or  their  con- 
tempt, and  speak  of  an  enthusiasm  different  from 
their  own,  as  quickly  as  tliey  please;  but  wliere 
the  question  is  momentous,  and  the  ce'ebration 
of  their  feme  quite  foreign  to  it,  what  should 
induce  any  one,  who  is  really  desirous  of  inform- 
ation, to  remit  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  it  for 
their  dicacity? 

How  many  pathetic  accounts  of  living  piety, 
how  many  excellent  treatises  composed  for  the 
advancement  of  it,  are  neglected,  or  unknown, 
bemuse  we  are  so  easily  prepossessed  by  popular 
hearsay,  and'  wretchtd  compilers?  How  mauy 
bai  the  sourness  of  controversy,  the  bitterness  of 
party,  and  the  rotation  of  amusement,  in  a  man- 
ner suppressed  ?  The  enthusiasm  which  is  hence 
enkivdkd  reigns  and  rages  unsuspected,  while 
that  of  a  juster  kind,  the  genuine  effect  of  a  true 
life  and  spirit,  arisirg  from  what  is  lovely,  har- 
monious, and  substantial,  is  in  danger  of  being 
extinguished  by  it;  and,  whenever  it  is  so,  the 


variety  of  delusion  with  which  a  diflhrent  spirit 
may  then  possess  its  votaries,  will  centre,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  endemoniasm. 

In  short,  there  is  a  right  enthusiasm,  as  wdl  as 
a  wrong  one;  and  a  man  is  free  to  admit  which 
he  pleases:  but  one  he  must  have,  as  sure  as  he 
has  a  bead ;  as  sure  as  he  has  a  heart  that  fondly 
pursues  the  object  of  its  desire,  whatever  it  be. 
If  that  .be  pointed  right;  if  it  reach  after  that 
godlike  state  and  condition;  to  which  tdl  mankind 
were  originally  created;  if  it  long  to  be  freed 
f^m  the  disorders  of  its  present  state,  to  be  r^ 
stored  again  to  that  enduring  rest,  light,  and 
liberty^  whi<^  alone  can  accomplish  and  beautify 
it;  how  can  it  be  too  constant,  or  too  vigorous? 
If  the  desire  be  otherwise  hnclined,  how  little 
does  it  signify  to  the  main  purpose  what  ingenoity, 
parts,  or  learning,  what  natural,  or  what  acquired 
talents,  men  maybe  possessed  of?  Sp  long  at 
they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate  light,  they 
may,  upon  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  retire  into  their 
earthliness,  and  push  out  their  works  as  thick  as 
moie-hills:  but,  in  reality,  a  single  page,  proosed- 
ing  from  a  right  spirit,  whose  enthusiasm  they  all 
despise,  is  worth  a  library  of  such  a  produce.    ■ 

In  such  a  spirit  liake  the  Appeal,  to  whidi  th« 
following  lines  are  owing,  to  be  written;  and  am 
persuaded,  that  if  any  iober-minded  deist,  who 
is  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  because  he  does 
not  really  know  what  it  is;  that  if  any  Christiaa 
so  called,  who  has  been  led  into  mistakes  about  it, 
because  he  does  not  really  know  what  it  is  not; 
in  fine,  that  if  any  one,  whose  heart  is  so  fiur  con* 
verted  as  to  desire  conversion,  should  be  disposed 
to  rt'ad  it  tb rough,  he  would  find  his  account  i|i 
it;  he  would  be  struck  with,  he  would  be  edified 
by  it. 

There  is,  apparently,  something  so  solid,  and 
so  animated,  through  the  whole  of  it;  such  an 
impartial  regard  to  truth,  wherever  it  may  be 
found;  and  such  happy  illustration  of  it,  where 
it  really  has  been  found;  that  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  trans* ating  it  for  the  use  of  foreigner^,  believing 
that  such  a  service  wonld^  be  acceptable  to  the 
more  searching  and  unbiassed  dispositions  amongst 
them,  and  also  help  to  fix  many  awakening  and 
comfortable  truths  upon  my  own  mind;  which  is 
the  interest  that  1  would  propose  to  obtain  by  it  If 
I  shall  find  myself  capable  of  executing  this  design 
with  justice  to  the  original,  you  shall  hear  forther 
from  me.  In  the  mean  time  1  have  transcribed 
for  you  these  verses  upon  the  incidental  subject 
of  Enthusiasm,  as  they  were  first  composed  for 
private  recollection;  and,  as  I  can  rely  upon  your 
judgment  concerning  them  better  than  1  can  upon 
my  own,  they  are  wholly  submitted  to  your  cor- 
rection and  (hsposal.    1  am,  yours,  &c 

Manchester,  Sept.  3, 1 75 1 .  J«^  B« 


**  Fly  from  Enthusiasm — it  is  the  pest, 
Bane,  poison,  frenzy,  fury — and  the  rest.^ 
This  is  the  cry  that  oft,  when  truth  appears. 
Forbids  attention  to  our  listening  eas; 
Checks  our  first  entrance  on  the  main  concern. 
And,  stuun'd  with  clamour,  we  foilieap  to  learn; 
Mechanically  catch  the  comuion  cant. 
And  fly  from  what  we  almost  know  we  want; 
A  deeper  seuM}  of  somethuig  that  should  set 
The  heait  at  rest,  tliat  never  has  done  yet; 
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Some  iimpler  9e<^«t»  th«t»  ysi  mnvrwl'd. 
Amidst  oontendiiiff  systems  lies  oooceai'd. 

A  book,  perhaps,  beyond  the  vulgar  page^ 
Hemoves  at  once  the  lumber  of  an  ige: 
Troth  is  presented;  strikes  upon  our  eyes; 
We  fed  conviction,  and  we  fear  surprise: 
We  gaze,  admire,  dispute,  and  then  the  bawl-n 
**  Fly  from  Enthusiasm'*— that  answers  ail. 
Nov,  if  ray  friend  has  patience  to  inquire^ 
Let  us  awhile  from  noisy  scenes  retire;    ' 
Let  us  examine  sense,  as  well  as  sound. 
And  search  the  truth,  the  nature,  and  the  ground. 

'T  is  will,  imagination,  and  desire 
Of  thinking  life,  that  constitute  the  fire. 
The  force,  by  which  the  strong  volitions  drive. 
And  lorm  the  scenes  to  which  we  are  alive. 
What!  tho',  unsprouted  into  outward  shape, 
The  points  of  thought  our  grosser  sight  escape? 
Nor  bulky  forms  in  prominent  array 
Their  secret  cogitative  cause  betray  ? 
Once  fix  the  will,  and  nature  must  b^'gin 
T*  unfold  its  active  rudiments  within ; 
Mind  governs  matter,  and  it  must  obey: 
To  all  its  opening  forms  desire  is  key: 
Nor  mind  nor  matter*s  properties  are  lost. 
As  that  shall  mould,  this  must  appear  embost 
Imagination,  trifling  as  it  oeems, 
Big  with  efiect9,  its  own  creation  teems. 
We  think  our  wishes  and  desires  a  play. 
And  sport  important  faculties  away : 
Edg*d  are  the  tools  with  which  we  trifle  thus, 
And  carve  out  deep  realities  for  us. 
Intention,  roving  into  Nature's  field, 
Dwells  in  that  system  which  it  means  to  build, 
Itself  the  centre  of  its  wishM-for  plan ; 
For  where  the  heart  of  man  is— 4here  is  man. 

Ev'ry  created,  understanding  mind 
Moves  as  its  own  self-bias  is  inclined: 
From  6od*s  free  spirit  breathed  forth  to  be, 
It  must  of  all  necessity  be  free ; 
Most  have  the  pow*r  to  kindle  and  inflame 
The  sulgect-matterof  its  mental  aim: 
Whither  it  bend  the  voluntary  view, 
Kealities,  or  fictions,  to. pursue : 
Whether  it  raise  its  nature,  or  degrade. 
To  truth  substantial,  or  to  phantom  shade, 
Falshood  or  truth  accordingly  obtains ; 
"That  only  which  it  wills  to  gain^it  gains: 
Good — if  the  good  be  vigorously  sought. 
And  ill— if  that  be  first  rrsolv'd  in  thought. 
All  is  one  good,  that^nothing  can  remove. 
While  held  iti  union,  harmony,  and  love. 
Btit  when  a  selfish  separating  pride 
Will  break  all  bounds,  and  good  from  good  divide, 
*T  is  then  extingnish*d,  like  a  distant  spark, 
And  pride  self^oom'd  into  its  joyless  dark. 
The  miscreant  desire  turns  good  to  ill. 
In  its  own  origin,  the  evil  will : 
A  fact,  that  fills  all  histories  of  old, 
That  glares  in  proof,  while  conscious  we  behold 
The  bliss,  bespoken  by  our  Maker's  voice, 
Fixt,  or  perverted  by  a  man's  own  choice. 

Now  when  the  mind  determines  thus  its  force. 
The  man  becomes  enthusiast  of  course. 
'  What  is  enthusiasm  ?    What  can  it  be. 
But  thought  enkindled  to  an  high  degree? 
That  may,  whatever  be  its  ruling  turn, 
Right,  or  not  right,  with  equal  ardoui^  burn. 
It  must  bethereifore  various  in  its  kind, 
As  objects  vary,  that  engage  the  mind: 


When  to  religion  we  eonfiiie'the  word. 
What  use  of  language  can  be  more  absurd? 
T  is  just  as  true,  that  many  words  beakle,  - 
As  love,  or  zeal,  are  only  thus  apply'd : 
To  ev'ry  kind  of  life  they  all  belong ; 
Men  may  be  eager,  tho'  their  views  be  wrong: 
And  henpe  the  reason,  why  the  greatest  foes 
To  true  religious  earnestness  kre  those 
Who  fire  their  wits  upon  a  diif'rent  theme. 
Deep  in  some  false  enthusiastic  scheme. 

One  man  politely,  seiz'd  with  classic  rage^ 
Dotes  on  old  Rome,  and  its  Augustan  age; 
On  those  great  souls  who  then,  or  then  abouts, 
Made  in  their  state  such  riots  and  such  routs. 
He  foncies  all  magnificent  and  grand. 
Under  this  n[iistress  of  the  world's  command: 
Scarce  can  his  breast  the  sad  reverse  abide. 
The  dame  despoil'd  of  all  her  glorious  pride  x 
Time,  an  oM  Goth,  advancing  to  consume 
Immortal  godi,  and  once  eternal  Rome ; 
When  the  plain  gospel  spread  its  artless  ray. 
And  rude  unscnlptur'd  fbhermen  had  sway; 
Who  spar'd  no  idol,  tho'  divinely  carv'd, 
7bo>  Art,  and  Muse,  and  shrine-engraver,  starv'd: 
Who  sav'd  poor  wretches,  and  4e<troy'd,  alas! 
The  vital  oiart>Ie,  and  the  breathing  brass. 
Where  does  all  sense  to  him,  and  reason,  shine? 
Behold— -in  TUfly*s  rhetoric  divine ! 
Tully !  enough— high  o'er  the  Alps  he's  gone. 
To  tread  the  ground  that  TuUy  trod  upon; 
Haply  to  find  his  statue,  or  bis  bust, 
Or  medal  grecn'd  with  Ciceronian  rust: 
Perchance  the  rostrum— yea,  the  very  wood, 
Whcreou  this  elevated  genius  stood; 
When  forth  on  Catiline,  as  erst  he  spoke, 
l*he  thunder  of  quousque  tandem  broke. 

Well  may  this  grand  enthusiast  deride 
The  dulness  of  a  pilgrim's  humbler  pride. 
Who  paces  to  behold  that  part  of  Earth, 
Which  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  gave  birth; 
To  se»  the  sepulchre  from  whence  he  rose; 
Or  vipw  the  rocks  that  rented  at  his  woes  j 
Whom  Pagan  reliques  have  no  force  to  charm. 
Yet  e>n  a  modern  crucifix  can  warm : 
The  sacred  signal  who  intent  upon, 
Thinks  on  the  sacrifice  that  hung  thereon. 

Another's  heate<l  brain  is  painted  o*er 
With  ancient  hieroglyphic  marks  of  yore: 
He  old  Kgyptian  mummies  can  explain. 
And  raise  'em  iip  almost  to  life  again; 
Can  Into  deep  antique  recesses  pry, 
And  tell,  of  all,  the  wherefore  and  the  why; 
How  this  philosopher,  and  that,  has  thought, 
Belicv'd  one  thing,  and  quite  another  taught; 
Can  rules,  of  Grecian  sages  long  forgot, 
Clear  np,  as  if  they  liv'd  upon  the  spot 

What  bounds  to  nostrum  ?  Moses,  and  the  Jewt« 
Observ'd  this  learned  legislator's  views, 
While  Israel's  leader  purposely  conceal Vi 
Truths,  which  his  whole  economy  reveal'd ; 
No  beaVn  disclos'd,  but  Cannan^s  fertile  stage, 
And  no  for-erer — but  a  good  old  a^e; 
Whilst  the  well  untaught  people,  kept  in  awe 
By  meanless  types,  and  unexplained  law, 
Pray'd  to  their  local  god  to  grant  a  while 
The  future  state,  of  com,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
Till,  by  a  late  captivity  set  fiee. 
Their  destin'd  errour  they  began  to  see; 
Dropt  the  Mosaic  scheme,  to  teach  their  yquth 
Dramatic  Job,  and  Babylonish  truth. 
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To  foar  sloft  ok  obdidcftl  clouds; 
To  dig  down  deq»  into  the  dark'>-4br  shrondf ; 
To  yex  old  matters,  chronicled  in  Oreek, 
While  thoee  of  his  own  parish  are  to  seek ; 
What  can  come  forth  fiom  such  an  antic  taste, 
But  a  Clarissimus  Enthusiast? 
Fraug-ht  with  discoveries  so  quaint,  so  new, 
So  d^,  so  smart,  so  ipse-dixit  true, 
See  arts  and  empires,  ages,  books,  and  meuj 
Rising,  and  felling,  as  he  points  the  pen: 
See  frauds  and  fbrgeries,  if  ought  surpass. 
Of  nobler  stretch,  the  limiu  of  his  class. 
Not  found  within  that  summary  of  laws, 
Conjectttre,  tinselM  with  its  own  applause. 

Where  erudition  so  unblest  prevails-, 
Saints^  and  their  lives,  are  legendary  tales; 
Christians,  a  brain-sick,  visionary  crew. 
That  read  the  Bible  with  a  Bible  view. 
And  thro*  the  letter  humbly  hope  to  trace 
The  living  word,  the  spirit,  and  the  grace. 

It  matters  not,  whatever  be  the  state 
That  ful!-bent  will  and  strong  desires  create ; 
Where'er  they  fall,  where'er  they  love  to  dwell, 
They  kindle  there  their  Heaven,  or  their  Hell; 
The  chosen  scene  surrounds  them  as  their  own. 
All  else  is  dead,  insipid,  or  unknown. 
However  poor  and  empty  be  the  sphere, 
T  is  all,  if  inclination  centre  there: 
Its  own enthusta&tseach  system knowit, 
Down  to  iaCd  fops,  and  powder-sprinkled  beans. 
Great  wits,  afiectinjc,  what  they  call,  to  think, 
That  deep  immers'd  in  speculation  sink, 
Are  great  enthusiasts,  however  refin*d, 
Whose  brain-brt'd  notions  so  inflame  the  mind. 
That,  during  the  continuance  of  its  heat. 
The  summum  bonum  is — its  own  conceit: 
Critics,  with  all  their  learning  recondite. 
Poets,  that  severally  be-mused  write; 
The  virtuosos,  whether  great  or  small ; 
The  connoisseurs,  that  know  the  worth  of  all; 
Philosophers,  that  dictate  sentiments. 
And  politicians,  wifer  than  events; 
Such,  and  such-like,  come  under  the  same  law, 
Altho*  their  heat  be  from  a  flame  of  straw; 
Altho'  in  one  absurdity  they  chime, 
To  make  religious  entheasm  a  crime. 

Endless  to  say  how  many  of  their  trade 
Ambition,  pride,  and  self-conceit  have  made. 
If  one,  the  chief  of  such  a  numerous  name. 
Let  the  great  scholar  justify  his  claim. 
Self-love,  in  short,  wherever  it  is  found. 
Tends  to  its  own  enthusiastic  ground ; 
With  the  same  force  that  goodness  mounts  above, 
Sinks,  by  its  own  enormous  weight,  self-love-^ 
By  this  the  wav'ring  libertine  is  prest. 
And  the  rank  atheist  totally  possest: 
Atheists  are  dark  enthusiasts  indeed. 
Whose  fire  enkindles  like  the  smoking  weed: 
Lightless,  and  dull,  tlie  clouded  fancy  bums. 
Wild  hopes,  and  fears,  still  flashing  out  by  turns. 
Averse  to  Heav'n,  amid  the  horrid  gleiMn 
They  quest  annihilation's  monstrous  theme, 
On  gloomy  depths  of  nothingness  to  pore. 
Till  all  be  none,  and  being  be  no  more. 

The  sprightlier  infidel,  as  yet  more  gay. 
Fires  oflTthe  next  ideas  in  his  way. 
The  dry  fag-ends  of  ev'ry  obvious  doubt; 
And  puflfs  and  blows  for  fear  they  should  go  out 
Boldly  resolv'd,  against  conviction  stcePd, 
Nor  inward  truth,  nor  outward  fwt,  to  yield; 


Urg*d  with  a  thousana  proofs,  he  tkaa^  mm«rv*d 
Fast  by  himself,  and  scorns  to  be  out-prov^  $ 
To  his  own  reason  loudly  he  appeals. 
No  saint  more  zealous  for  what  Ood  reveals. 

Think  not  that  you  are  no  enthusiast  then: 
All  men  are  such,  as  sure  as  they  are  men. 
The  thing  itself  is  not  at  all  to  blame: 
'T  is  in  each  state  of  human  life  the  same. 
The  fiery  bent,  the  driving  of  tiie  will, 
That  gives  the  prevalence  to  good,  or  ill. 
You  need  not  go  to  cloisters,  or  to  cells. 
Monks,  or  field  preachers,  to  see  where  it  dwdtes 
It  dwells  alike  in  balls  and  masquerades; 
Courts,  camps,  and  'Changes,  It  alike  pervidea. 
There  be  enthusiasts,  who  love  to  sit 
In  coffeehouses,  and  cant  out  their  wit. 
The  first  in  most  assemblies. would  yon  see, 
Mark  out  the  first  haranguer,  and  that's  he: 
Nay  tis  what  silent  meetings  cannot  hide. 
It  may  be  notip'd  by  it«  mere  outskle. 
Beaus  and  coquets  would  quit  the  magic  dreti^ 
Did  not  this  mutual  instinct  both  posseat. 
The  mercer,  taylor,  bookseller,  grows  rich, 
Because  fine  clothes,  fine  writings  can  bewitdi. 
A  Cicero,  a  Shaftsbury,  a  Bayle, 
Huw  quick  would  they  diminish  in  their  sale? 
Four  fifths  of  all  their  beauties  who  would  heed. 
Had  they  not  keen  enthusiasts  to  read } 

That  which  concerns  us  therefore  is  to  tea 
What  species  of  enthusiasts  we  be; 
Oil  what  materials  the  fiery  source 
Of  thinking  life  shall  execute  Its  force: 
Whether  a  man  shall  stir  up  love,  or  hate, 
Prom  the  mix'd  medium  of  this  present  state; 
Shall  choose  with  upright  heart  and  mind  to  rise. 
And  reconnoitre  Heav'n's  primeval  skies; 
Or  down  to  lust  and  rapine  to  descend. 
Brute  for  a  time,  and  demon  at  its  end. 
Neither  perhaps,  the  wary  sceptics  cry, 
And  wait  till  Nature's  river  shall  run  dry ; 
With  sage  reserve  not  passing  o*er  to  good. 
Of  time,  lost  time,  are  borne  along  the  flood; 
Content  to  think  such  thoughtless  thinking  right. 
And  common  sense  enthusiastic  fiigfat. 

**  Fly  from  Enthusiasm  ?"    Yes,  fly  firom  air. 
And  breathe  it  more  intensely  for  your  cftre. 
Learn,  that,  whatever  phantoms  you  embrace, 
Your  own  essential  property  takes  place: 
Bend  all  your  wits  against  it,  't  is  in  vain. 
It  must  exist,  or  sacred,  or  profane. 
For  flesh,  or  spirit,  wisdom  from  above. 
Or  from  this  world,  an  ani^r,  or  a  love, 
Must  have  its  fire  within  the  human  soul : 
'T  is  ours  to  spread  the  circle,  or  control; 
In  clouds  of  sensual  appetites  to  smoke. 
While  smothering  lusts  the  rising  conscienee  choke; 
Or,  from  ideal  glimmerings,  to  raise. 
Showy  and  faint,  a  superficial  blase; 
Where  subtle  reasons,  with  their  lambent  flames, 
Untouch'd  the  things,  creep  ronnd  and  round  the 
Oi^— with  a  true  celestial  ardou^  fir'd,        [names; 
Such  as  at  first  created  man  insplr'd, 
To  will,  and  to  persist  to  will,  the  light,      ^ 
The  love,  the  joy,  that  makes  an  amrel  bright. 
That  makes  a  man,  in  sight  of  God,  to  shine 
With  all  the  lustre  of  a  life  divine. 

When  true  religion  kindles  up  the  fire. 
Who  can  condemn  the  vi^rous  desire? 
That  bums  to  reach  the  end  for  which  »t  was  giv^n. 
To  shine,  and  sparkle  in  its  native  Heav'Q'? 
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Vrhat  die  #m  our  creatiDg  Fatbei^s  view  ? 

His  image  lost  why  sought  be  to  renew } 

Why  all  the  scenes  of  love  that  Christians  know. 

But  to  attract  us  from  this  poor  below } 

To  save  us  from  the  fatal  choice  of  ill. 

And  bless  the  free  co-operating  will } 

Blame  not  enthusiasm,  if  rightly  bent; 
Or  blame  of  saints  the  holiest  intent, 
The  strong  persuasion,  the  confirmed  belief. 
Of  all  the  comforts  of  a  soul  the  diief  j 
That  God's  continual  will,  and  work  to  save, 
Teach/- and  inspire,  attend  us  to  the  grave: 
That  they,  who  in  his  faith  and  love  abide. 
Find  in  his  spirit  an  immediate  guide: 
This  is  no  more  a  fiincy,  or  a  whim, 
Than  that  we  Hve,  and  move,  and  are  in  him: 
Let  Nature,  or  let  Scripture,  be  the  ground. 
Here  is  the  seat  of  true  religion  found. 
An  earthly  lifo,  as  life  itself  explains. 
The  air  and  spirit  of  thic  world  maintains: 
As  plainly  does  an  heav'nly  life  declare, 
An  heav*nly  qurit,  and  an  holy  air. 

What  truth  more  plainly  does  the  gospel  teach, 
What  doctrine  all  its  missionaries  prench, 
Than  this,  thatev'ry  good  desire  and  thought 
Is  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought^ 
For  this  the  working  fliith  prepares  the  mind; 
Hope  is  expectant,  charity  resign^: 
From  this  blest  guide  the  moment  we  depart. 
What  ie there  left  to  sanctify  the  heart? 
Reason  and  morals  ?    A  nd  where  li  ve  they  most  ? 
In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  stoic  boast? 
Reason  may  paint  unpractised  truth  exact* 
And  morals  rigidly  maintain — no  feet: 
This  is  the  po#'r  that  raises  them  to  worth. 
That  calls  their  rip'ning  excellencies  forth. 
Not  ask  for  this?— May  Heav'n  forbid  the  vain, 
llie  sad  repose !— What  virtue  can  remain  ? 
What  virtue  wanting,  if,  within  the  breast. 
This  feith,  productive  of  all  virtue,  rest. 
That  Ood  is  always  present  to  impart 
His  light  and  spirit  to  the  willing  heart? 

He,  who  can  say  my  willing  heart  began 
To  learn  this  lesson,  may  be  christen'doAn; 
Before,  a  son  of  elements  and  earth; 
But  now,  a  creature  of  another  birth ; 
Whose  true  regenerated  soul  revives. 
And  life  from  him,  that  ever  lives,  derives;  . 
Freed  by  compendious  faith  from  all  the  pangs 
Of  long.fetch*d  motives,  and  perplex'd  hannguet 
One  word  of  promise  stedfestly  embracM, 
His  heart  is  fix'd,  its  whole  dependence  plac'd: 
The  hope  is  rais*d,  that  cannot  but  succeed. 
And  found  infellibiUty  indeed: 
Then  flows  the  love  that  no  distinction  knows 
Of  system,  sect,  or  party*  friends,  or  foes; 
Nor  loves  by  halves;  but,  faithful  to  ito  call, 
Stretches  iU  whole  benevolence  to  all; 
lt*8  universal  wish,  th'  angelic  scene,      , 
•That  Ood  within  the  heart  of  man  may  reign; 
The  true  beginning  to  the  final  whole. 
Of  Heav'n,  and  heav*nly  life,  within  the  soul. 

This  feith,  and  this  dependence,  once  destroyed, 
Man  is  made  helpless,  and  the  gospel  void. 
He  th^  is  taught  to  seek  elsewhere  for  aid, 
iBe  who  he  will  the  teacher,  is  betrayM : 
Be  what  it  will  the  system,  iie  's  enslav'd; 
Man  by  man's  Maker  only  can  be  sav*d* 
In  this  uce  fountain  of  all  help  to  trust, 
"What  is  mote  easy,  natmal,  and  just? 


Talk  what  we  will  of  morals,  aad  of  Uits^ 
Our  safety  has  no  other  source  but  this: 
Led  by  this  feith,  when  nu(n  forsakes  his  sin. 
The  gate  stands  open  to  his  God  within: 
There,  in  the  temple  of  his  soul,  is  found. 
Of  inward  central  life,  the  holy  ground  ; 
The  sacred  soene  of  piety  and  peace, 
Where  new-born  Christians  feel  the  life's  inciesae; 
Blessing,  and  blest,  revive  to  pristine  youth. 
And  worship  God  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  origin,  this  root. 
What  else  were  man  but  a  two-hand«d  brute  ? 
What  but  a  devil,  had  he  not  posscst 
The  seed  of  Heav'n,  replanted  in  his  breart? 
The  spark  of  potency,  the  my  of  light. 
His  call,  his  help,  his  fitness  to  excite 
The  strength  and  vigour  of  celestial  air. 
Faith,  and  the  breath  of  living  Christians,  prsy'r: 
Not  the  lip-service,  nor  the  mouthing  waste 
Of  heartless  words,  without  an  inwaid  taste; 
But  the  true  kindling  of  desirous  love. 
That  draws  the  willii{g  ^moes  from  above; 
The  thirst  of  good  that  naturally  pants 
After  that  light  and  spirit  which  it  wants; 
In  whose  blest  union  quickly  coincide, 
To  ask.  and  have,  to  want,  and  be  supplyM. 
Then  does  the  feithfeJ  suppliant  discern 
More  of  true  good,  more  of  trae  nature  kam. 
Than  from  a  thousand  volumes  on  the  shelf, 
In  one  meek  intercourse  with  truth  itaelt 

All  that  the  gospel  ever  could  ordain. 
All  that  the  church's  daily  rites  maintain. 
Is  to  keep  up,  to  strengthen,  and  employ. 
This  lively  feith,  this  principle  of  joy ; 
This  hope  and  this  possession  of  the  end. 
Which  all  her  pious  institutes  intend; 
Fram'd  tp  convey,  when  freed  from  wordy  strife. 
The  truth,  and  spirit,  of  an  inward  life ; 
Wherein  tb*  eternal  Parent  of  all  Good 
By  his  own  influence  is  understood. 
That  man  may  learn  infeUibly  aright. 
Blest  in  his  presence,  seeing  in  bis  light. 
To  gain  the  habit  of  a  godlike  mind. 
To  seek  his  holy  spirit,  and  to  find. 

In  this  enthusiasm,  advanc'd  thus  high, 
'T  is  a  true  Christian  wish»  to  live,  ami  die. 


J  PARAPHRASE  ON  THE  LORD'S 
PRAYER. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven—— 
Father— to  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  pray'r. 
Our  Father — all  men's  Father ;  to  remind 
That  we  should  love,  as  brethren,  all  mankind. 
Which  art  in  Heaven — araures  an  heaVnly  birtJi 
To  all  his  loving  children  upon  Earth. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Name— is  expressive  of  a  real  thing. 
With  f\\  the  pow'n  of  which  it  is  the  spring. 
Thy  name— is  therefore  to  be  undeistood 
Thy  blessed  Self,  thou  Fountain  of  all  Good. 
Be  hallowed — be  lov'd,  obey'd,  ador'd, 
By  inward  pray'r  habitu'Uy  implor'd. 

Thy  kingdom  come 
Kingdom— <of  grace,  at  present,  seed  and  root 
Of  Aiture  glory's  everlasting  fruit. 
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T%9  kiiiipipm  .Bol  the  worid't  «ar-«hifted  soeae, 
Of  pocDp  and  shoir,  but  loTe'«  all  peaoefiil  reign. 
Come— rale  within  our  beaits,  by  Kmce  divine, 
TUl  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be  thiue. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
Thy  will— to  ev'ry  good  that  boundless  powers 
Can  raise,  if  we  conform  to  it  with  oars. 
Be  done  in  Earth — where  doing  of  his  will 
Promotes  all  good,  and  overcomes  all  ill. 
A^  't  is  in  Hcav'n — ^where  all  the  West  shove 
Serve,  with  one  will,  the  living  source  of  love. 

Give  us  this  day  oar  daily  bread. 

Give  us — ^implies  dependence,  whilst  we  live. 
Not  on  ourselves,  but  what  he  wills  to  give. 
This  day— cuts  off  all  covetous  desire 
Of  more  and  more,  than  real  wants  require. 
Our  daily  bread— whatevex  we  shall  need, 
And  rightly  u^w,  to  make  it  ours  indeed. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses—- 
Porgiv^-Jietokens  penitential  sense. 
And  hope  for  pardon,  of  confess'd  oiience. 
Us— takes  in  all,  but  hints  the  special  part 
Of  ev'ry  one,  to  look  to  his  own  hearL 
Our  trespasses  ■<which  thefoigiving  graoe, 
By  oar  sincere  conversion,  must  effit^ 

Ai  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us. 

As  we  forgive— because  the  fairest  claim 
To  mercy  pray'd  for  is  to  show  the  MUie. 
And  we  who  pray  should  all  be  minded  thus. 
To  pardon  them,  that  trespass  against  us. 
Without  forgiving,  Christ  was  pleasM  to  add, 
Our  own  forgiveness  never  can  be  had. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
Temptation  rises  in  this  world,  the  field 
Of  good  and  evil,  and  incites  to  yield. 
lead  us  not  into  it^— becomes  the  voice 
Of  all,  who  would  not  gu  to  it  by  choice. 
Whose  resignation,  mizM  with  meek  distrust 
Of  their  own  strength,  is  more  securely  just. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil— - 
But— when  temptation  will,  oF  course,  arise, 
The  Hand  that  leads  can  minister  supplies. 
Deliver  us— iastrucU  the  soul  to  place 
Its  Arm  reliance  on  protecting  Grace. 
From  evil— from  the  greatest  evil,  sin; , 
The  only  one  not  to  be  safely  in. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory. 

Thine  is  the  kingdom — ^the  essential  right 
To  sov'retgn  rule,  and  miyesty,  and  might 
Thine  is  the  pow'i^— to  bless,  and  to  redeem; 
All  else  is  weak  whatever  it  may  seeoL 
Thine  is  the  glory — ^manifestly  found 
In  all  thy  works,  the  whole  creation  round. 

For  ever  and  ever. 

For  ever— Arom  an  nnbeginntng  source, 
Almighty  Love  pursues  its  endless  course. 
Through  all  its  scenes,  Eternity  displays 
New  wonders  to  oor  heav'niy  Father's  praise. 
King,  Father,  Leader,  Judge,  his  hallow'd  name 
YTas,  is,  aod  e^er  will  be,  still  the  same. 


Amen  is  truth,  in  Hebrew,  and  consent 
To  truth  received,  by  its  long  use,  is  meant. 
Jesus,  himself  the  truth,  the  living  way. 
The  fklthful  witness,  teaches  thus  to  pray. 
Again  should  we  be  learning,  and  again. 
Till  life  becomes  a  pi-actical  amen. 


A  DiriNE  PASTORAL. 

Tbb  Lord  is  my 'shepherd,  my  guardian,  and 

guide; 
Whatsoever  1  want  he  will  kindly  provide: 
Ever  since  1  was  born,  it  is  he  that  hath  crown'd 
The  life  that  he  gave  me  with  blessings  all  round: 
While  yet  on  the  breast  a  poor  infant  I  hung. 
E'er  time  had  unLoosen'd  the  strings  of  my  tongue, 
lie  gave  me  the  help  which  I  could  not  then  ask; 
Now  therefore  to  thank  him  shall  be  my  tongue*! 


Thro'  my  tenderest  years,  with  as  tender  aoaie; 
My  soul,  like  a  lamb,  in  his  bosom  he  bare; 
To  the  brook  be  would  lead  me,  whene'er  I  had 


And  point  out  the  pasture  where  best  I  might  foods 
No  harm  could  approach  me;  for  he  was  my  shield 
Prom  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  tha 

field; 
The  wolf,  to  devour  me,  would  oftentimes  prowl. 
But  the  Lord  was  my  shepbeird,  and  guarded  my 

soul. 

How  oH  in  my  3routh  have  I  wanderM  astray? 
And  still  he  hath  brought  me  back  to  the  right 

way! 
When,  lost  in  dark  errour,  no  path  I  could  meet. 
His  word,  like  a  lantern,  hath  guided  my  feet: 
What  woud'rous  escapes  to  his  kindness  I  owe! 
When,  rash  and  unthinking,  1  soyght  my  own  woe  : 
My  soul  had,  long  since,  been  gone  down  to  tha 

deep, 
If  the  Lord  had  not  watched,  when  I  was  asleep. 

Whensoever,  at  a  distance,  he  sees  me  afraid. 
He  skips  o*ertbe  mountain,  and  comes  to  my  aid; 
Then  leads  me  back  gently,  and  bids  me  abide 
In  the  midst  of  his  flock,and  feed  close  by  his  side: 
How  safe  in  his  keeping,  how  happy  and  free, 
Could  I  alsrays  remain  where  he  bids  me  to  be! 
Yea  blest  are  the  people,  and  happy  thrice  told. 
That  obey  the  Lord's  voice,  and  abide  in  his  fold. 

The  fold  it  is  full,  and  the  pasture  is  green; 
All  is  friendship  aiMl  love,  aikl  no  enemy  seen: 
There  the  I^ord  dwells,  amongst  us,  upon  his  owb 

HiU; 
With  the  flocks  all  around  him  awaiting  his  wiOs 
Himself,  in  the  midst,  with  a  provident  eye 
Regarding  our  wants,  and  procuring  supply; 
An  abnndance  spriacs  ap-of  each  nourishing  bnd. 
And  we  gather  bis  gifts,  and  are  filled  with  good. 

At  his  voice,  or  example,  we  move,  or  we  stay; 
For  the  Lord  is  himself  both  our  leader  and  way :  • 
The  hills  smoke  with  iucense  where'er  be  hath 

trod. 
And  a  sacred  perfume  shows  the  footsteps  of  God. 
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While  blest  with  his  preBence,  the  valleys  beneath 
A  sweet  smelling  savour  inces«santly  breathe: 
The  delight  is  renew'd  of  each  sensible  thing; 
And  behold  in  their  bloom  all  the  beauty  of  spring. 

Or,  if  a  quite  different  scene  be  prepare. 
And  we  march  thro'  the  wildeniiess,  barren  and 

bare; 
By  his  wonderful  works  we  see  plainly  enough. 
That  the  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness 

thereof: 
If  we  hunger,  anil  thirst,  and  are  ready  to  fitint, 
A  relief  in  due  season  prevents  oar  complaint; 
The  rain,  at  his  word,  brings  us  food  from  the 

sky. 
And  rocks  became  rivers  when  we  are  ailry: 

From  the  frottfallest  hill  to  the  barrenest  rock. 
The  Lord  bath  made  all  for  the  sake  of  his  flock; 
And  the  flock,  in  return,  the  Lord  always  confess 
In  plenty  their  joy,  and  their  hope  in  distress: 
He  beholds  in  our  welfiire  his  glory  displayed, 
And  we  find  ourselves  blest  in  obedience  r^pay'd; 
With  a  cheerful  regard  we  attend  to  his  ways; 
Our  attention  is  prayer,  and  our  cheeifblness 
praise. 

The  Lord  is  kny  she|>herd;  what  then  shall  1 
fear? 
What  danger  can  frighten  me  whilst  he  is  near? 
Kot,  when  the  time  calls'me  to  walk  thro'  the  vale 
Of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  shall  my  heart  ever  fail; 
Tho'  afraid,  of  myself,  to  pursue  the  dark  way, 
Thy  rod,  and  thy  staff,  be  my  comfort  and  stay; 
For  I  know,  by  thy  guidance,  when  once  it  is  past, 
To  a  fountain  of  life  it  will  bring  me  at  last 

The  Lord  is  become  my  salvation  and  song, 
His  blessing  shall  follow  me  all  my  life  long: 
Whatsoever  condition  he  places  me  in, 
I  am  sur.e  't  is  the  best  it  could  ever  have  been : 
For  the  Lord  he  is  good,  and  his  niercies  are  sure; 
He  orily  afliicts  us  in  order  to  cure: 
The  Lord  will  I  praise  while  I  have  any  breath; 
Be  content  all  my  life,  and  resigned  lit  my  death. 


A  THANKSGtVmG  HVMN. 

O  COME  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song. 
And  praise  him  to  whom  all  our  praises^belong ; 
While  we  enter  his  temple,  with  gladness  and 

Let  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  our  voices  employ: 
O  come,  to  his  name,  let  us  joy  frilly  sing; 
.For  the  Lord  is  a  great  and  omnipotent  kinr : 
By  his  word  were  the  Heav'ns,  and  the  host  of 
them  made>  [laid. 

And  of  all  the  round  world  the  foundation  he 

He  plac*4,  in  the  centre,  yon  beautiful  Sun; 
And  the  orbs  that,  about  him,  due  distances  run; 
To  receive,  as  they  haste  t,beir  vast  rounds  to 

complete^ 
Of  a  lustre  so  dazzling,  the  light  and  the  heat. 
What  language  of  men  can  the  brightness  unfold 
Of  his  presence,  whose  creature  they  cannot  be- 
hold? 
What  a  light  is  big  light!  of  its  inflnite  day 
The  San,  by  his  splendour,  can  paint  but  a  ray.    [ 


The  Sub,  in  the  eivenmg,  is  ofiit  of  <Rir  right. 
And  the  Moon  it  enligbtenM  to  govern  the  night: 
His  po^wer  we  behold,  in  yon  high  arched  rool^ 
When  the  stars,  in  their  Older,  shiae  foctfa  in  its 
proof:  [see, 

While  the  works,  so  immeww;  of  tb^^  fbgen  we 
And  reflect  on  our  litUeni^^,  Lord,  what  are  we? 
Yet,  while  *t  is  oar  gtory  thy  Kanie  to  adoie. 
Even  aagels  of  Heav'n  cannot  boatft  any  more. 

Praise  the  Lord^  upon  earth,  all  ye  nations  and 

lands, 
Ye  seasons  and  times,  that  ftilfill  his  commaods; 
Let  his  works*  in  all  places,  his  goodness  prodaim, 
And  the  people,  who  see  them,  give  thanks  to  bis 

name:  [brings 

For  the  good,  which  he  iVills  to  commaoicste. 
Into  visible  form,  his  invisible  things:  [oidaio. 
Their  appearance  may  change,  as  his  law  sbaU 
But  the  goodness  that  forms  will  for  ever  remain. 

What  a  world  of  good  things  does  aU  natve 

produce,  [age) 

Which  the  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  hath  made  for  oor 
The  Earth,  by  his  blessing  bestowM  on  its  soil. 
By  his  rain,  and  his  sunshine,  g'ives  com,  wine, 

and  oil: 
Let  men  to  adore  him  then  thankftOly  join, 
When  fill'd  with  his  bread;  or  made  glad  by  his 

wing; 
A%  in  wealth,  so  in  gratitude,^  let  them  abound, 
And  the  voice  of  his  praise  be  beard  all  the  world 

round. 

They,  that  o'er  the  wide  ocean  their  bushiess 

pursue, 
Can  tell  to  his  wonders  what  praises  are  due: 
When  tost,  to  and  fro,  by  the  huge  swelling  wave. 
They  rise  up  to  JHeav'n,  or  sink  down  to  the  grave; 
Dismayed  with  the  tempest  that  mocks  at  their 

skill, 
They  cry  to  the  Lord,  and  he  maketh  it  still: 
His  works  in  remembrance  ye  mariners  keep. 
And  praise  him  whose  judgments  are  like  tfa^ 

great  dee^. 

He  stiUeth  the  waves  of  the  boistercms  sea; 
And  the  tumults  of  men,  more  outrageous  ♦>»« 

they: 
Thy  goodness,  6  Ixird,  let  the  people  confess. 
Whom  wars  do  not  waste,  nor  phwd  tyrants  op- 
press; 
And  devoutly  cootempkte  thy  wonderful  ways. 
Thou  that  tumest  the  fieroeness  of  men  to  thy 
praise :  [crease. 

Then  lands,  in  due  season,  shall  yield  theiriii- 
And  the  I/ml  give  his  people  the  blessings  of 
'  peace. 

The  Lord  he  is  high,  fiur  above  all  our  thought-* 
How  then  shall  we  worship  him  so  as  we  ought? 
What  tongue  can  express,  or  what  words  can  show 

forth 
The  praise  which  is  doe  to  his  excellent  worth? 
Ye  righteous,  and  ye  that  in  virtue  excel!. 
Begin  the  glad.task  which  becomes  yoQ  so  well; 
The  Lord  shall  be  pleas'd  when  he  hearetii  yow 

voice. 
And  m  his  own  works  shall  th'  Almighty  i^ce. 

The  Lord  hatli  his.dweUbg  for  out  of  oar  Tiew, 
And  yet  humhieth  faimsetf  to  behold  what  «e  do; 
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lb  hU  vorkt,  tli  aroinid  bim,  bw  mercies  esctsnd, 
His  wvnfcs  have  no  nomber,  his  viercies  oo  end ; 
He  eeoepteth  our  thanks,  if  the  heart  do  but  pay; 
Tho*  we  never  can  reach  him,  by  all  we  can  say. 
How  jnst  is  the  duty !  how  pure  the  delight! 
Since  whilst  we  give  praises  we  honour  him  right 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  all  the  pow'rs  of 
my  mind,  [kind! 

Praise  the  Lord,  who  bath  been  so  exceedingty 
Who  spareth  my  life,  and  forgiveth  my  sin. 
Still  directeth  the  way  that  i  ought  to  walk  in: 
When  I  tpeakt  1^  nae  thank  him ;  whenever  1  write. 
The  remembrance  of  him  let  the  subject  excite; 
Guide,  Lord,  to  thy  glory,  my  tongue,  and  my  jHin, 
Yea,  let  ev'ry  thing  praise  theo— *amen,  and  ameu. 


Ay  HYMN  ON  THE  OJIfNIPRESENCE. 

Db  Lord !  thou  bask  known  me,  and  searched  me 

out; 
Then  see'st,  at  all  times,  what  I'm  thinking  about; 
When  I  rise  dp  to  labour,  or  lie  down  to  rest. 
Thou  markest  eich  motion  that  works  in  my 

breast;  [tell, 

My  heart  has  nb  secrets,  but  what  thou  can'st 
Not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  thou  knowest  it 

well; 
Thou  tee'st  my  intention  before  It  is  wrought, 
Long  before  I  conceive  it,   thou  knowest  my 

thoHght 

Thoa  art  always  about  me,  go  whither  I  will. 
All  the  paths  that  I  take  to,  1  meet  with  thee  still; 
1  go  forth  abroad,  and  am  under  thine  eye^ 
I  retire  to  mjrself,  and  behold !  thou  art  by ; 
How  is  it  that  thou  bast  encompass^  me  so 
That  I  cannot  escape  thee,  wheircver  I  go  ? 
Sach  knowledge  as  this  is  too  high  to  attain, 
T  is  a  troth  which  I  feel,  tho*  I  cannot  explain. 

Whither  then  shall  t  flee  ftom  thy  spirit;  O 

Lofd? 
What  shelter  can  tpmck  from  thy  presence  afibrd  ? 
If  I  climb  up  to  Heav'oi  *t  is  there  is  thy  throne. 
If  I  go  down  to  Hell,  even  there  thou  art  known ; 
If  for  wings  I  should  mount  on  the  Morning's 

swift  ray. 
And  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Even  there,  let  the  distance  be  ever  so  wide, 
Thy  hand  would  support  me,  thy  right  baud  would 

guide. 

If  I  say,  peradventure,  the  dark  may  conceal 
What  distance,  tho'  boundless,  is  forc*d  to  reveal. 
Yet  the  dark,  at  thy  presence,  would  vanish  away. 
And  my  covering,  the  night,  would  be  tum'd  into 

day: 
It  is  I  myself  only  who  could  not  then  see. 
Yea,  the  darkness,  O  Lord,  is  no  darkness  to  thee : 
The  night,  and  the  day,  are  alike  in  thy  sight. 
And  the  darkness,  to  thee,  is  as  clear  as  the  light. 


THE  COLLECT  FOB  ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

Almigbtt  Ood,  thy  beav'nly  gmoe  impart. 
And  cast  the  works  of  dartauai  from  our  heart; 


Send  us  thy  light,  and  arm  ns  for  the  ttiifo 
Against  all  evils  of  this  mortal  life ; 
O'er  which  odr  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  thy  son. 
With  great  humility  the  conquest  won: 
That  when,  in  glory,  our  victorious  Head 
Shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and.  the  dead. 
We  may,  thro'  him,  to  life  immortal  spring. 
Wherein  he  reigns,  the  everlasting  King; 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  may  adore, 
One  glorious  God  Triune,  for  evermore. 


HYmfS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Off  this  auspicious,  memorable  mom, 
God  and  the  Virgin's  holy  child  was  bom; 
Offspring  of  Ueav'n,  whose  undefiled  birtb 
Began  the  process  of  redeeming  Earth; 
Of  re- producing  Paradise  again. 
And  God's  lost  image  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Adam,  who  kept  not  his  first  state  of  bliss. 
Rendered  himself  incapable  of  this; 
Nor  could  he,  with  his  outward  helpmate  Eve^ 
This  pure,  angelic,  virgin  birth  retrieve: 
This,  in  our  nature,  never  could  be  done. 
Until  a  virgin  should  conceive  a  son. 

Mary,  prepared  for  such  a  chaste  embrace^ 
Was  desiin'd  to  this  miracle  of  grace; 
In  her  unfolded  the  mysterious  plan 
Of  man's  salvation,  God's  becoming  man; 
His  power,  with  her  humility  combin'd. 
Produced  the  sinless  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  heighth  and  depth  of  such  amasing  love 
Nor  can  we  measure,  nor  the  blest  above ; 
Its  truth  whoever  reasons  right  will  own, 
Man  never  could  be  sav'd  by  man  alone: 
Salvation  is,  if  rightly  we  define. 
Union  of  human  nature  with  divine. 

What  way  to  this,  unless  it  had  been  trod 
By  the  new  birth  of  an  incarnate  God? 
Birth  of  a  life,  that  triumphs  over  death, 
A  life  inspired  by  God's  immortal  breath; 
For  which  himself,  to  save  us  frum  the  tomb^ 
Did  not  abhor  the  Virgin  Mother's  womb. 

O  may  this  infant  Saviour's  birth  in$pir^ 
Of  real  life  an  humble,  chaste  des>ire ! 
Raise  it  up  in  us!  form  it  in  our  mind. 
Like  the  blest  Viigin's,  totally  rcsign'd! 
A  mortal  life  from  Adam  we  derive; 
We  are,  in  Christ,  eternally  alive. 


ON  THS  SAMK; 

Christians  awake,  salute  the  happy  iiiom, 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born; 
Rise,  to  adore  the  mystery  of  love, 
Which  hosts  of  angels  chanted  from  above: 
With  them  the  joyfol  tidings  first  b^gun 
Of  God  incarnate,  and  the  Viigin's  Son : 
Then  to  the  watchful  shepherds  it  was  told. 
Who  heard  th*  angelic  herald*8  voice—"  BehcQd! 
I  bring  good  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth 
To  you,  and  all  the  nations  upon  Earth ; 
This  day  hath  God  fulfiU'd  his  promised  word; 
This  dny  is  bom  a  Saviour^  Christ,  the. Lord:     ■ 
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In  David's  city,  tbepberdt,  ye  tball  find 
The  long  foretold  Redeemer  of  roankiud; 
Wrapt  ap  in  swaddling  clothes^  the  babe  divine 
Lies  in  a  manger;  this  shall  be  yoor  sign.** 
He  spake,  and  straightway  the  celestial  choir. 
In  hymns  of  joy,  nnknown  before,  conspire: 
The  praises  of  redeeming  love  they  sung. 
And  Heav'DS  whole  orb  with  hallelujahs  rung: 
God's  highest  glory  was  their  anthem  still ; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  and  mutual  good-wilL     [ran, 
To  Bethlehem  straight  th' enlightened  shepherds 
To  see  the  wonder  God  had  wrought  for  man; 
And  found,  with  Joseph  and  the  blessed  maid. 
Her  son,  the  Saviour,  in  a  manger  laid. 
Amaz'd,  the  wond'rous  story  they  proclaim ; 
The  first  apostles  of  his  infiint  fames 
While  Mary  keeps,  and  ponders  in  her  heart, 
The  heav'nly  vision,  which  the  swains  impart; 
They  to  their  flocks,  still  praisinc  God,  return. 
And  their  glad  hearts  witliin  their  bosoms  bum. 

Let  us,  like  these  good  shepherds  then^  employ 
Our  grateful  voices  to  proclaim  the  joy: 
Like  Mary,  let  us  ponder  in  our  mind 
God's  wondVous  love  in  saving  lost  mankind; 
Artless,  and  watchfol,  as  these  favoured  xwains, 
While  virgin  meekness  in  the  heart  remains: 
Trace  we  the  babe,  who  has  retriev'd  our  loss. 
From  his  poor  manger  to  his  bitter  cross; 
Treading  his  steps,  assisted  by  bis  grace. 
Till  man's  first  heav'nly  state  again  takes  place: 
Then  may  we  hope,  th'  ang^ic  thrones  among. 
To  sing,  redeem'd,  a  glad  triumphal  song: 
He  that  was  bom,  upon  this  joyful  day. 
Around  us  all,  his  glory  shall  display; 
Sav'd  by  his  love,  incessant  we  slwll  sing 
Of  angels,  and  of  aagel-men,  the  King. 


ON  THE  EPIPHANY. 

Lkd  by  the  guidance  of  a  living  star. 
The  eastern  sages  travell'd  from  afor 
To  seek  the  Saviour,  by  prophetic  fome 
Describ'd  to  them  as  King  of  Jews  by  name; 
Whose  birth,  to  gentiles  worthy  of  his  sight. 
Was  now  declar'd  by  this  angelic  light. 

To  its  full  height  th'  expectancy  had  grown 
Of  what  the  learned  foreigners  made  known; 
YTben  at  Jerusalem  the  sacred  news 
Was  spread  by  them  to  Herod,  and  the  Jews; 
**  Where  is  he  born  ?  For  by  bis  star,"  they  said, 
**  Thus  far  to  worship  him  have  we  been  led.'' 

Herod,  who  had  in  his  tyrannic  mind 
No  thought  of  empire,  but  of  earthly  l^ind. 
Jealous  of  this  new  king  of  Jewish  tribes, 
In  haste  assembl'd  all  the  priests,  and  scribes; 
Where  Christ  was  to  be  bom  was  his  demand^ 
«•  hi  Bethlehem,"  they  said,  •*  in  Juda*s  land.** 

He  cali'd  the  ma^,  privately  again, 
To  leara  from  them  the  time,  precisely,  when 
The  star,  which  had  conducted  them,  appear'd: 
And,  having  all  his  wily  questions  clear'd, 
Bad*them  to  seek  the  chikl,  and  from  the  view 
Come,  and  tetl  him,  that  he  might  worship  too. 

They  joumey'd  on  to  the  appointed  place, 
Which  Jewish  priests  firom  prophecy  oould  traoe: 


Cheer'd  by  the  stai^  «ppeMmioe  on  the  way. 

That  pointed  where  the  infont  Saviour  lay ; 
Meekly  they  stepp'd  into  his  humble  shrine. 
And  fell  to  worshipping  the  babe  divine. 

The  Virgin  mother  saw  them  alt  prefer 
Their  offerings,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh ^ 
But  waro'd  of  God  his  Father,  in  a  dream. 
They  disappointed  Herod's  murd'rous  scheme; 
And,  having  seen  the  object  of  their  faith. 
Sought  their  own  country  by  another  path. 

Does  not  reflection  justly  hence  arise. 
That  in  the  east,  so  famous  for  the  wise. 
The  tni&$t  learning,  sapience,  and  skill. 
Was  theirs,  who  sought,  amidst  the  various  ill 
Which  they  beheld,  for  that  predicted  scene. 
That  should  on  Earth  commence  an  heaVnly 
reign? 

These  trae  inquirers  into  Nature  saw 
That  Nature  must  have  some  raperior  law; 
Some  righteous  monarch,  for  the  good  of  all. 
To  rule  with  justice  this  disordered  ball ; 
Their  humble  sense  of  wants,  o*eriook*d  by  pride. 
Made  them  so  worthy  of  the  starlike  guide. 

We  read  how,  then,  the  very  pagan  school 
Was  fill'd  with  rumours  of  a  Jewish  rale: 
Tho'  Jews  themselves,  as  at  this  present  day. 
Dreamt  of  a  woridly  domineering  sway; 
The  traly  wise,  or  Jew,  or  Gentile,  sought 
A  Christ,  the  object  of  an  happier  thought. 

They  best  could  understand  prophetic  page. 
Simple,  oriearo'd,  the  shepherd,  or  the  sage: 
Their  eyes  could  see,  and  follow  a  true  light. 
That  led  them  on  from  prophecy  to  sight: 
Could  own  the  Son  who,  by  the  Father's  will. 
Should  reign  a  King  on  Sion's  holy  Hill. 

Of  treasures  which  the  wise  were  mov'd  to  bring. 
If  gold  presented  might  confess  the  king. 
Incense  to  his  divinity  relate. 
And  myrrh  denote  his  bitter,  suffering  state. 
They  ofiisr'd  types  of  the  theandric  plao 
Of  our  salvation,  God's  befcomiog  man. 

In  this  redeeming  process  all  concnrr'd 
To  give  sure  proof  of  the  prophetic  word; 
Jesus,  Emanuel,  the  inward  light 
Of  all  mankind,  who  seek  the  troth  aright. 
Forms  in  the  heart  of  all  the  wise  on  Earth 
The  true  day-star,  the  token  of  his  birth. 


MEDITATIONS 

VOR  mVKBLY  DAY  IN  PASSION  WSUL 

MONDAY. 
God  in  Ckrut  it  aUlo99. 

Bkhold  the  tender  love  of  God!— behold 
The  Shepherd  dying  to  redeem  his  fold ! 
Who  can  declare  it?— -Worthy  to  be  known-* 
What  tongue  can  speak  it  worthily  ?— His  own: 
From  his  own  sacred  lips  the  theme  began. 
The  glorious  gospel  of  God's  love  to  man. 

So  great,  so  boundless  was  it,  that  he  gave 
His  only  Son— «nd  for  what  end  ?-*To  saye; 
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Notto  eottd«ani;  if  imd  n}ect  the  light, 
Tbey,ortb6inflelvea,eoiideinii  themselresto  nighty 
Ood,  in  bis  Son,  leelct  only  to  display. 
In  er'ry  heart,  an  ereilasting  day. 

"  God  hath  so  shown  bis  love  to  ns/*  says  Panl, 
**  Even  yet  sinners,  that  Christ  dy*d  for  all:*' 
Peter,  that  Ood*s  aII^|nicioas  aim  is  this. 
By  Christ,  to  call  lis  to  eternal  bliss: 
Of  all  tb*  iuspir'd  to  understand  the  view 
lAvre  is  the  text — and  love  the  conunent  too; 

The  ground  to  build  all  fkiih  and  works  upon; 
"  For  Ood  is  love** — says  the  beloved  John-* 
Short  word— but  meaning  infinitely  wide, 
Including  all  that  can  be  said  beside; 
Including  all  the  joyful  truths  above 
The  powhr  of  eloquence«— for— "  God  is  love;** 

Think  on  the  proof,  that  John  from  Jesus 
leam*d. 
In  this  was  God's  amazing  love  discem*d. 
Because  he  sent  bis  Son  to  us;  tbat  we 
Might  live  thro'  him — liow  plain  it  is  to  see 
Tba,  if  in  this,  in  ev'ry  other  fact. 
Where  God  is  agent,  love  is  in  the  act* 

Essential  character,  (whatever  word 
Of  difPrent  sound  in  scripture  has  occurrM) 
Of  all  that  is  ascribed  to  God ;  of  all 
That  can  by  his  immediate  will  befiiU: 
The  Sun's  bright  orb  may  lose  its  shining  flame. 
But  .ove  remains  unchangeably  the  same. 


TUESDAY. 


Bow  Chmi  quemhUh  ike  wrath  qf  God  in  us, 

Thb  ^▼ioor  dy*d,  according  to  our  fiiith. 
To  quench,  atone,  or  pacify  a  wrath — 
But— *Ood  is  love^— he  has  no  wrath  his  own; 
Nothing  in  him  to  quench,  or  to  atone : 
Of  all  the  wrath,,  that  scripture  has  reveaPd, 
The  poor  fiurn  creature  wanted  to  be  heal'd. 

God,  of  bi^  own  pure  love,  was  pleas'd  to  give 
The  Lord  of  Life,  that  thro*  him  it  might  live; 
Thro*  Christ;  because  none  other  could  be  found 
To  heal  the  human  nature  of  its  wound : 
This  great  physician  of  the  soul  had,  sure. 
Id  him,  who  gave  him,  no  defect  to  cure. 

He  did,  he  sufier^  ev'ry  thing,  that  we 
From  wrath,  by  sin  enkindi'd,  might  be  free. 
The  wrath  of  God,  in  us,  that  is,  the  fire 
Of  burning  life,  without  the  love-desire ; 
Without  the  light,  which  Jesus  came  to  raise. 
And  change  the  wrath  into  a  joyful  blaze. 

The  wrath  is  God*s;  bat  in  himself  nnfelt; 
As  ice  and  frost  are  his,  and  pow'r  to  melt: 
Not  even  man  could  any  wrath,  as  such. 
Till  be  bad  lost  his  first  perfection,  touch : 
God  has  but  one  immutable  good  will. 
To  bless  his  creatures,  and  to  save  from  ill. 

Coidial,  or  bitter  a  physician's  draught. 
The  patient's  health  is  in  his  ord'ring  thought: 
God's  mercies,  or  God's  jo^gmenU  be  the  name. 
Eternal  health  is  his  all-saving  aim. 
"Vengeance^belongs  to  God'*— and  so  it  should— 
For  love  alone  can  turn  it  all  to  good. 

VOL.  XV. 


All  that,  in  nature,  by  tb^s  act  is  disna 
Is  to  give  life;  and  life  is  in  his  S(»n: 
When  his  humility,  his  meekness  finds 
Healing  admission,  into  willing  minds. 
All  wrath  disperses,  like  a  gathering  sore; 
Pain  is  its  cure,  and  it  exists  no  more. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Ckritt  ititixtUA  the  juttke  qf  God  b^  fit^Smg  tU  ■ 
rigkteoumett. 

Justice  demandeth  satisfactioi^-Yes; 
And  ought  to  have  it  where  infnstioe  is: 
But— 4here  is  none  in  God— it  cannot  mean 
Demand  of  justice  where  it  has  fhll  reign: 
To  dwell  in  man  it  rightfoUy  demands. 
Such  as  he  came  from  his  Creator's  bands. 

Man  had  departed  from  a  righteous^tate. 
Which  he,  at  first,  mu&t  have,  if  God  create* 
'Tis  therefore  call'd  God's  righteousness;  and 
Be  satisfy'd  by  man's  becoming  just :  [most 

Must  exercise  good  vengeance  upon  men, 
'Till  It  regain  its  rights  in  them  again. 

This  was  the  justice,  for  which  Christ  became 
A  man,  to  satisfy  its  righteous  claim; 
Became  Redeemer  of  thie  human  race, 
Tliat  sin,  in  them,  to  justice  might  give  place: 
To  satisfy  a  just,  and  righteous  will. 
Is  neither  more,  nor  less,  than  to  fulfil. 

It  was,  in  God,  the  loving  will  that  sought 
The  joy  of  having  man's  salvation  wrought: 
Hence,  in  his  Son,  so  infinitely  pleas'd 
With  righteousness  fulflil'd,  and  wrath  appeas'dt 
Not  with  mere  suflfring,  which  he  never  wills. 
But  with  mere  love,  that  triumphed  over  ills. 

Twas  tender  mercy— hy  the  church  confess'd. 
Before  shc^  feeds  the  sacramental  guest; 
Rememb'ring  him,  who  oflrer*d  up  his  soul 
A  sacrifice  fiir  sin,  full,  perfect,  whole,  * 

Sufficient,  satisfiictory — and  all 
That  woids'  (how  short  of  merit!)  can  recaQ. 

And  when  receiv'd  his  body,  and  his  blood. 
The  life  enabling  to  be  just,  and  good, 
OflPring,  available  thro^  him  alone. 
Body,  and  soul,  a  sacrifice  her  own : 
From  him,  from  his,  so,  justice  has  its  due; 
Itself  restor'd, — ^not  any  thing  itt  lieu. 


THURSDAY. 

Chritt  ike  beginner  and  fouler  qf  ike  new  life  m  Moa.. 

Dead  as  men  are,  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Whence  is  it  in  them  that  new  life  begins? 
'TIS  that,  by  God's  great  mercy,  love  and  grace. 
The  seed  of  Christ  is  in  the  human  race; 
Tbat  inward,  hidden  man,  tbat  can  revive. 
And,  dead  in  Adam,  rise  in  Christ  alive. 

Life  natural,  and  life  divine  possoss'd. 
Must  needs  unite,  to  make  a  creature  blessM: 
The  first,  a  feeling  hunger,  and  desire 
Of  what  it  cannot  of  itself  acquire; 
Wherein  the  second,  entering  to  dwell. 
Makes  all  an  Heav'n,  that  would  be  else  an  Hcli  . 
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As  on1)blHSbt  aU  darloiMi  can  expel. 

So  was  his  conquest  over  death,  aod  Bell, 
The  only  possible,  efiectual  way 
To  raise  to  life  what  Adam^s  sin  could  slay: 
Death  by  the  falling,  by  the  rising  Man 
The  reBurre<;tion  of  the  dead  b^au. 

This  heavenly  parent  of  the  human  race 
The  steps,  th'at  Adam  fell  by,  could  retrace; 
Could. bear  the  sufTriufrs  requisite  to  save; 
Could,  die,,  a  nian,  and  triumph  o'er  the  gnve: 
This,  for  our  sakes,  incarnate  lore  could  do; 
Great  is  the  mystery-«t«od  greatly  true. 

Prophets,  apoetles,  martsrfs,  and  the  choir 
Of  holy  virgin  witnesses,  conspire 
To  animate  a  Christian  to  endure 
Whatever  cross  God  gives  him,  for  his  cure: 
Looking  to  lesus,  who  has  led  the  way 
From  death  to  life,  from  darkness  into  day. 

Unmov*d  by  earthly  good,  or  earthly  ill, 
The  man  Christ  Jesus  wrought  God's  blessed  will: 
Death,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  hour 
Wherein  be  dy*d,  lost  all  its  deadly  pow'r: 
Then,  then  was  openM,  by  what  he  sustain'd, 
The  gkte  of  life,  and  Paradise  regained. 

FRIDAY. 

HofP  (he  n^tmgs  and  death  qf  Cknsi  are  avaUaile  A» 
nuaCs  sakHiiion, 
With  hearts  deep  rooted  m  love's  haly  groaad 
Should  be  ador'd  this  mystery  profound 
Of  God's  Messiah,  suff*ring  in  our  frame; 
The  Lamb  Christ  Jesu^-^blessed  be  his  name! 
D^ing,  in  thi«  humanity  of  ours, 
To  introduce  his  own  life-giving  pow'm. 

Herein  is  love!  detoending  from  hir  throne, 
The  Fatht  r*s  bosom,  for  our  sakes  alone, 
What  Earth,  what  Hell,  could  wrathfully  unite 
Of  ills,  he  vanquished  with  enduring  might: 
lagions  of  angels  ready  at  command. 
Singly  he  chose  to  bear,  and  to  withstand. 

To  bear,  intent  upon  mankind's  relief, 
Ev'ry  excess  of  ev'ry  shame,  and  grief; 
Of  inwai^  anguish,  past  all  thought  severe; 
Such  as  pure  innocence  alone  could  bear: 
Devlish  temptation,  treachery,  and  rage, 
Kaked,  for  us,  did  innocence  engage. 

NaiPd  to  a  cross  it  sufifer'd,  and  forgave; 
And  show'd  the  penitent  its  pow'r  to  save: 
It*s  majesty  confes8*d  by  Nature's  shock ; 
Darkness— and  earthquake— and  the  rented  rock, 
And  opening  graves— the  prelude  to  that  powV, 
Which  rose  in  suffering  l/>ve'8  momentous  hour. 

No  other'pow'r  could  save,  but  Jesus  can; 
The  living  God  was  in  the  dying  man: 
Who,  perfected  by  suff 'rings,  from  the  grave 
Rose  in  tlie  fulness  of  all  pow'r  to  save: 
With  that  one  blessed  life  of  God  to  611 
The  vacant  soul,  that  yieldeth  up  its  will. 

To  learn  is  ev'ry  pioiis  Christian's  part. 
From  his  great  master,  this  most  holy  art; 
This  our  high  calling,  privilege,  and  prize. 
With  him  to  suffer,  and  with  him  to  rise : 
To  live—- to  die^-meek,  patient,  and  resigned 
To  God's  good  pleasure,  with  a  Christ-like  mind. 


BYHCATS  VOEm. 


SATURIUW 

Mw  Ckritt  bif  hit  death  ooename  deeOL 

Jesus  is  crucify*d — the  previous  scene 
Of  our  salvation,  and  his  glorious  reign: 
M}'8teriou8  process!  tho'  by  Nature's  lavfly 
Such  an  effect  demanded  such  a  cause: 
For  none  but  he  could  form  *be  gnMMi  deogo, 
And  raise,  anew,  the  human  life  divine. 

No  less  a  mystery  can  claim  belief. 
That  what  belongs  to  our  redeeming  chief: 
Diviue,  and  supernatural  indeed 
The  Love  that  mov'd  the  Son  of  God  to  bleed; 
But  what  he  was,  and  did,  in  each  raspeet. 
Was  real  cause  producing  its  efiect. 

Children  of  Adam  needs  must  share  his  &U; 
Children  of  Christ  can  re-inherit  all : 
This  was  the  one,  and  therefore  choaen  way. 
For  Love  to  manifest  its  foil  display: 
Absurd  tba  thouglit  of  arbitntry  plana;    . 
Nature's  one,  true  religion  thi&— *aiMl  man'Sk 

All  that  we  know  of  God,  and  Nature  too^ 
Proves  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  true; 
Where  all  unites  in  one  consistent  whole. 
The  life  of  God  lenewM  within  the  soul: 
Renew'd  by  Christ^— he  only  could  restoie 
The  heav'n  in  man  to  what  it  was  before: 

Could  raise  God's  image,  closed  in  death  by  sio, 
And  raise  himself,  the  li^ht  of  life,  therein: 
The  one  same  light  that  make^  ansrelic  bliss; 
That  spreads  an  heav*n  thro'  Nature's  whole  abyss: 
The  light  of  Naturr,  and  the  light  of  men, 
That  gives  the  dead  his  pow'r  to  live  again. 

"The  way,  the  truth,  the  life"— whatever  tenni 
Preferred,  'tis  him  thatev^ry  good  affirms; 
The  one  true  Saviour;  all  is  dung  and  dross. 
In  saving  sense,  but  Jesus  and  hia  chhs;: 
All  nature  speaks;  all  scripture  answers  thus^ 
"  Salvation  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  ui." 


EASTER  COLLECT. 

Almiohty  God!  whose  blessed  will  was  done 
By  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  thine  only  Sou; 
Death  overcome,  and  open'd  unto  men 
The  gate  of  everlasting  life  again ; 
Grant  us,  baptized  into  his  death,  to  die 
To  all  affections,  but  to  things  on  high ; 
That  when,  by  thy  preventing  grace,  we  fiad 
The  good  desires  to  rise  within  our  mind. 
Our  wills  may  tend  as  thine  shall  still  direoti 
And  bring  the  good  desires  to  good  efiect; 
Thro'  him,  the  one  Redeemer  from  the  fell, 
Who  livVl  and  dy'd,  and  rose  again  for  all. 


EASTER  DAY. 

The  morning  dawns;  the  third  apprMdiing  dsy 
Can  only  show  the  place  where  Jesns  lay : 
Angels  descend— Remember  what  he  said— 
*'  He  is  not  here,  but  risen  firom  the  dead; 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  sinftil  men. 
The  Son  of  man  must  die,  and  rise  agsu." 
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Bo  mmg  tlie  propheti,  erer  nnee  the  fmll; 
or  rjtes  unkio'd  the  mcantng  this,  thn^  all: 
This,  by  tiie  various  lacriAce  of  old, 
Memurial  type,  and  shadow,  was  foretold: 
Even  false  worship,  careless  what  is  meant. 
Gave  to  this  truth  an  igooraot  consent 

Christ  is  the  sum,  and  suhstance  of  the  whole 
That  God  has  done,  or  said,  to  save  a  soul: 
To  raise  hinaelf  a  chnreh;  when  that  is  done. 
The  world  beeooies  the  kuijrdom  of  bis  Sone 
An  Hear*n  rettorVI  to  the  redeem'd,  the  bora 
Of  bloi,  who  rose  on  this  auspicious  morn. 

He  that  was  dead,  in  order  to  restore, 
BehoSd!  he  is  alive  for  evermore; 
Aa  heavenly  Adam,  full  impower'd  to  give 
The  life,  that  men  w«:i-e  first  designed  to  live; 
Fountain  of  life,  oonw  whosoever  will 
To  qoench  bis  thirst,  and  freely  take  bis  filL 

Mankind,  in  him,  are  lifers  predestined  heirs; 
His  rising  glories  the  firrt-fruits  of  theirs: 
Hearts,  that  renounce  the  slavery  to  sin, 
Ffel  of  his  powV  the  living  warmth  within  s 
Of  strengthening  Aiith,  of  joyous  hope  posaest. 
And  heav*n-producing  love,  within  the  breast. 

The  breast— the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
When  once  eolivenM  by  this  heav'nly  host: 
His  resurrection,  the  sure  proof  of  ours. 
Will  there  exert  bis  death-<lc8troyliig  pow'rs; 
Till  aN  his  sons  shall  meet  before  bis  throne 
In  glorious  bodies,  fiisbion  d  like  bis  own. 


AN  HYMN  FOR  EASTER  DAY. 

Thk  Lord  is  n$enf  He  who  came 
Ta  suffer  death,  and  conquer  too. 

Is  risen;  let  our  song  proclaim 
lite  praise  to  man's  Redeemer  dvdi 

To  him  whom  God,  in  tender  love. 
Always,  alike,  to  bless  indin'd. 

Sent  to  redeem  us,  from  above; 
To  save,  to  sanctify  ^mankind* 

CHORUS. 

•*  Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise, 

He  irho  dy*d  nud  rose  again ; 
Lamb  of  God,  and  slain  to  raise 

Man,  to  life  redeemed— amen." 

That  life  which  Adam  ceasM  to  live. 
When  to  tbii»  world  he  tnm'd  his  heart. 

And  to  hia  children  could  not  give. 
The  second  Adam  can  impart. 

We,  on  our  earthly  parent's  side, 
Could  bat  receive  a  life  of  earth; 

The  Lord  from  Heaven,  he  1iv*d,  and  died. 
And  rose  to  give  us  beav'nly  birth. 

CBo.    Worthy  of  all  pow*r  and  praise,  Si^ 

This  mortal  lifie,  this  living  death. 
Shows  that  in  Adam  we  all  die; 

In  Cbriat  we  have  immortal  breath. 
And  Ufa's  unperisbiog  supply: 


He  took  our  nature,  and  sustained 
The  mi^ries  of  its  binful  state ; 

Sinless  himself,  for  us  regained 
To  Paradise  an  open  gate. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise,  ioe* 

As  Adam  rais'd  a  life  of  sin. 

So  Chriflt,  the  Serpent-bniising  teed. 

By  Ood'a  appointaBenteoaki  b^n 
The  birth,  in  us,  of  life  indeed: 

He  did  begin;  parental  bead. 

As  Adam  fi^ll,  so  Jesus  stood ; 
FulfllPd  all  righteousness,  and  said 

'*  'TIS  flnish'd  '"--on  the  sacred  wood. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise,  IbC. 

FiDi^h'd  his  work,  to  quench  the  wrath. 
That  sin  bad  brought  on  Adam's  race; 

To  pave  the  sole,  and  certain  path 
From  natijre^s  lii^,  to  that  of  grace  r 

For  joy  of  this,  God's  only  Son 
Endur'd  the  cross,  despis'd  the  shame, 

And  gave  the  victory,  so  won, 
For  imitating  love  to  claim. 

CHO.    Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise,  &€• 

To  tread  the  path  that  Jesus  trod. 
Aided  by  him,  be  our  employ;  - 

To  die  to  sin,  axid  live  to  God, 
And  yield  him  the  &ir  purcbas'd  joy: 

To  aH  the  laws  that  Love  has  made 

Stedfast,  unshaken  to  attend; 
He  died,  he  rose,  himself  our  aid, 

**  Lo!  I  am  with  you  to  the  end.'* 

CJHOIlUf. 

Worthy  of  all  pow'r  and  praise. 

He  who  died  and  rose  again; 
Lamb  of  God,  and  slain  to  raise 

Miui,  to  life  redeem'd — Amen. 


ON  WHITSUNDAY. 

Jbsub,  ascended  into  Heav'n  again. 

Bestowed  this  wond'rous  gift  upon  good  men, 

That  various  nations,  by  his  spirit  led. 

All  understood  what  Galileans  said: 

He  gave  the  word,  who  fbrm'd  the  tist'ningear. 

And  truth  became  in  ev'ry  language  clear. 

One  country's  tongue,  to  his  apostles  known, 
To  ev'ry  pious  soul  became  its  own: 
The  well  disposed,  from  all  the  world  around. 
With  holy  wonder,  heard  the  gospel  sound; 
Their  hearts  prepar'd  t6  hear  it— G.kI's  command 
No  obstacle  in  nature  could  withstand. 

Nature  itself,  if  ev'ry  heart  was  right. 
All  jarring  languages  would  soon  unite: 
Her's  is  but  one,  intelligible  guide; 
But  tongues  are  numberless  where  hearts  divide: 
The  Babel  projects  bring  them  to  their  birth. 
And  scatter  discord  o'er  the  face  of  Earth. 

The  prince  .of  peace  now  sending,  from  above. 
His  Holy  Spirit  of  .uniting  love, 
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By  iti  miraculofis  effusion,  tbow'd 
How  great  a  pow'r  he  pmmisM,  and  beitowM; 
Pow'r  to  reverse  confusiun,  and  impart 
One  living  wovd  to  ev*ry  honest  heart. 

Deaf  to  its  influence  the  wicked  stood, 
And  mook'd  the  just  amazement  of  the  good ; 
For  want  of  sense,  ascribing  to  new  wine 
Their  joint  acknowledgments  of  grace  divine: 
The  world^s  devout  epitome  was  taiight,  ' 
And  hid  from  pride  the  miracle,  when  wrought. 

Known  to  the  meek,  but  firom  the  worldly  wis^. 
From  scoffers  bid,  the  wonderful  supplies 
Of  6od*8  good  spirit,  now  as  near  to  men, 
.  Whose  hearts  are  open  to  the  tnitli,  a»  then :    ' 
Blest,  in  all  climates,  all  conditions,  they 
Who  bear  this  inward  teacher,  and  obey. 


OX  TRINITY  SUNDAY, 

Co-equal  Trinity  was  always  taught 
By  the  dirines  most  fom'd  for  pious  thought: 
The  meik  of  learning  fiU*d,  indeed,  the  page 
With  dissonant  disputes^rom  age  to  age; 
But  with  themselves,  so  far  as  one  can  read. 
About  tbeir  Mchemes  are  not  at  all  agreed; 
When  they  opposed,  by  reason,  or  by  wiutb. 
This  grand  foundation  of  the  Christian  fisith. 

For  what  more  fondamental  point,  or  grand. 
Than  our  ascending  Saviour's  own  command  ? 
*'  Go  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name" — 
Of  whom,  or  what?  (For  thence  the  surest  aim 
Of  Christian  doctrine  must  appear  the  most) 
-—The  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghos^^ 
Our  Lord's  interpretation  here  we  see. 
Of—**  Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me"— 

For  can  the  phrase,  so  highly  sacred,  show 
The  name  of  God  to  be  omitted?  No; 
By  its  essentia]  Trinity  exprest, 
It  show'd  what  faith  Christ  will'd  to  be  profest: 
One  God  the  Jews  had  own'd;  and  one  Supreme, 
With  others  lower,  was  the  pagan  theme; 
How  one  was  true,  and  how  Supreme  prophai/d. 
Oar  Lord's  baptismal  oidinaiioe  explained. 

The  one  divinity  of  Father,  Son, 
iknd  Spirit,  teaches  Christian  thought  to  shun 
Both  pagan,  aud  rabbiuJcal  mistake. 
And  understand  what  holy  prophets  spake; 
Or  in  the  ancient  writings,  or  the  new. 
To  which  this  doctrine  is  the  sacred  clue; 
That  so  conducts  as  to  the  saving  plan 
Of  tnie  religion,  as  no  other  can. 

For,  were  the  Son's  divinity  deny'd. 
The  Father*s  must,  of  course,  be  set  aside; 
Or  be  a  dark  one — How  can  it  be  bright. 
But  by  its  own  eternal,  inborn  light? 
The  glory  of  the  Father  is  the  Son; 
Of  all  his  powers  begotten,  or  begun. 
From  all  eternity;  take  Son  away. 
And  what  the  Fatlier  can  delight  in,  say. 

The  love,  paternally  divine^  implies 
Its  proper  object,  whence  it  must  arise. 
That  is,  the  8oa:  and  to  the  lllia]  too 
Implies  paturnal  origio  in  vi«w| 


And  hence  the  third  distinctly  gkirioas  ti«  - 
Of  love,  which  both  are  animated  by: 
All  is  one  God,  but  he  contains  divine, 
living  relations,  evidently  trine. 

So  far  from  hurting  fluiily,  that  henca 
The  fulness  rises  of  its  perfect  sense; 
And  ev'ry  barren,  spiritless  dispute. 
Against  its  truth,  is  pluck'd  Up  by  the  roote 
The  feith  is  solid  to  repose  upon, 
Father,  Word,  Spirit,  undivided  One ; 
By  whom  mankind,  of  threefold  life  posscst. 
Can  live,  and  move,  and  have  its  being  blest*  ' 

Not  by  three  gods;  or  one  supremely  great. 
With  two  inferiors;  or  the  wild  conceit, 
God,  Michael,  Gabriel;  or  aught  else,  devis*d 
For  Christians,  in  no  creature's  name  baptiz'd; 
But  of  the  whote  inseparable  Three,    , 
Whose  fertile  Oneness  causes  all  to  be; 
And  makes  an  Heav'n  thro*  Nature's  whole  abyat^ 
By  its  paternal,  filial,  spirit  bliss. 


ON  THE  SAMS. 

Owe  God  the  FeMer*- certainly  this  term 
Does  not  a  barren  deity  affirm ; 
Without  the  Son;  without  the  native  light. 
By  which  its  fiery  maiesty  is  bright ; 
Without  the  spirit  of  the  fire,  and  flame 
Of  life  divine,  eternally  the  same. 

More  one— than  any  thing  beside  can  be» 
Because  of  its  inseparable  three; 
Which  nothing  can  diminish,  or  divide, 
Tho'  it  should  break  all  unity  beside; 
For  this,  as  self-begetting,  self-bcgot. 
And  to  itself  proceeding,  it  can  not. 

This  toUl  oneness  of  its  thi«efuld  bliss,   ? 
Life,  light,  and  joy  of  Nature^s  vast  abyss. 
No  tongue  so  well  can  utter,  but  the  mind. 
That  seeks  for  somewhat  to  object,  may  find; 
No  end  of  questions,  if  we  must  contest 
A  truth,  by  saints,  of  ev'ry  age,  exprest 

The  church  did  always,  always  will,  agree 
In  its  one  worship  of  the  Holy  three ; 
Afl  taught,  by  Christ,  that  unity  divine 
WasAill  and  perfect,  that  is,  unitrine: 
He  said,—**  lUiptize  all  nations,  and  proclaim 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,,  the  name." 

The  holy !  holy !  holy !  of  the  host 
Of  Heav'n  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
Not  holy— holier— and  holiest-* 
But  one,  triune,  same  holiness  contest; 
One  God,  one  loving,  and  beloved.  Love ; 
On  Earth  below  ador'd,  in  Heav'n  above. 

One  living  fulness  of  all  perfect  good ; 
Its  own  essential  fountain,  stream,  and  flood: 
And  when,  according  to  the  Christian  creed. 
Men  worship  God  in  spirit,  word,  and  deed. 
Faith,  hope,  and  love's  triunity  of  grace, 
Will  find,  in  their  true,  single  heart,  a  place* 


A  CAVrrON  AGAINST  DESPAIR. 

Despair  is  a  cowardly  thing. 
And  the  spirit  suggiiiiting  it  bad ; 

In  spite  of  my  sins  1  vrill  siog. 
That  mercy  is  still  to  be  had. 
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Foi'liethat  hafr  shown  It  so  far, 
At  to  give  me  a  sensible  heart. 

How  heinous  sOever  they  are, 
JDelighU  In  the  mercHnl  part. 

By  affliction,  so  heavy  to  bear. 
He  searches  the  wound  he  would  cure^ 

|Ti8  his,  to  be  kindly  severe, 
Tis  mine,  by  his  gnce  to  endure. 

O!  comfort  thyself  in  his  lore. 
Poor  sinful  and  sorrowful  soul. 

Who  came,  and  still  comes,  from  above^ 
To  the  «ick,  that  wouM  fain  be  made  whole. 

Who  said,  and  continues  to  say. 
In  the  deep  of  a  penitent  breast, 

'*  Come  sinner,  to  me  come  away, 
I'll  meet  thee,ajid  bring  thee  to  rest*' 

A  refusal  to  come  is  absurd; 
I'll  put  myself  under  his  care; 

ril  believe  bis  infallible  word. 
And  never,  no  never  despair. 


A  PENITENTIAL  SOLlLOStUY. 

What  f  tho»  no  objecfa  strike  upon  the  sight! 
Thy  sacred  presence  is  an  inward  light! 
What!  tho>  no  sounds  shall  penetrate  the  e»r! 
To  list'ning  thought  the  voice  of  truth  is  clear! 
Sincere  devotion  needs  no  outward  shrine; 
The  centre  of  an  humble  soul  is  thine ! 

There  may  I  worship !  and  there  may'st  thou  place 
Thy,seat  of  mercy,  and  thy  throne  of  grace  I 
Yea  fix,  if  Christ  ray  advocate  appear. 
The  dread  tribuoat  of  thy  justice  there: 
Let  each  vain  thought,  let  each  impure  desire 
Meet,  in  thy  wrath,  with  a  consuming  fire. 

Whilst  the  kind  rigours  of  a  righteous  doom 
All  deadly  filth  of  selfish  pride  consume. 
Thou,  Lord !  can*st  raise,  tbo*  punishing  for  sin, 
The  joys  of  peaceful  penitence  within : 
Thy  justice  and  thy  mercy  both  are  sweet. 
That  make  our  suff'rings  and  salvation  meet. 

Befhll  me,  then,  whatever  Ood  shall  please ! 
His  wounds  are  healing,  and  his  griefs  give  ease: 
He,  like' a  true  physician  of  the  soul. 
Applies  the  medicine  that  may  make  it  whole: 
I'll  do,  ril  sofier  whatsoe'er  he  wills; 
I  aee  his  aim  thro'  all  these  transient  ills. 

'Tis  to  infuse  a  salutary  grief. 
To  fit  the  mind  for  absolute  relief: 
That  pui^'d  from  ev*ry  false  and  finite  love. 
Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  things  above. 
The  soul  may  rise,  as  in  its  first  form'd  youth. 
And  worship  Ood  in  ^irit  and  in  truth. 


A  SOULOQUY. 
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AN  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  EARNEST  AND 
IMPORTUNATE  PRAYER. 

Luke  18,  1.    And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them, 
to  this  end,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and 
not  tp  faint. 
A  blessed  truth  for  parable  to  paint, 
That  men  should  always  pray,  and  never  faint! 


Just  the  reverse  of  this  would  Satan  say. 
That  men  should  always  faint,  and  never  pray: 
He  wants  to  drive  poor  sinners  to  despair; 
And  Christ  to  save  them  by  prevailing  pray»r. 

The  judge,  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man, 
Despis'd  the  widow  when  she  fii-st  began 
Her  just  request;  but  she,  continuing  on     • 
The  same  petition,  wearied  him  anon ; 
He  could  not  bear  to  hear  ber  praying  still. 
And  did  her  justice,  tho*  against  his  will. 

Can  perseverance  force  a  man,  unjust*. 
To  execute,  however  loth,  his  trust? 
And  will  not  God,  whose  fatheriy  delight 
Is  to  save  souls,  so  precious  in  his  sight, 
Hear  his  own  ofispring*s  persevering  call,       » 
And  give  the  blessing  which  he  has  for  all  ? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  will;  the  lying  no 
Is  a  downright  temptation  of  the  foci 
Who  first  emboldens  sinners  to  presume. 
As  if  a  righteousjudgmeathad  no  room; 
And,  having  led  them  into  grievous  faults. 
With  the  despair  of  mercy,  then,  assaults. 

Dear  soul,  if  thou  hast  Usten*d  to  the  lies 
Which,  at  the  first,  the  tempter  would  devise. 
Let  him  not  cheat  thee  with  a  second  snare» 
And  drag  thee  into  darkness,  by  despair; 
Pray,  against  all  his  wiles,  for  God  will  hear. 
And  will  avenge  thee  of  him,  never  fen. 

He  gives  the  grace  to  sorrow  for  thy  tin. 
The  sign  of  kindling  penitence  within; 
I^  not  the  smoke  disturb  thee,  for,  no  doubt. 
The  light  and  flame  williollow,  and  break  out; 
And  love  arise  to  overcome  restraint. 
That  thou  may*st  always  pray,  and  never  fiiint. 


A  SOLTI/miY, 

OK  RBA]>IMO  THE  5th  AND  8th  VKR8BS  OF  THB 

37th  piAur. 

Leave  off  from  wrath,  and  let  go  displeasure:  Fret 
not  thyself,  else  shalt  thou  be  movdl  to  do  eviL 
V.8. 

Iw  Psalm,  this  evening  order'd  to  be  read, 
"  Rret  not  thyself —the  royal  psalmist  said. 
His  reason  why,  succeeding  wonis  instill; 
Or  else,  says  he,  "  'twill  move  thee  to  do  ill," 
Now  tho*  1  know  that  fretting  does  no  good. 
Its  evil  movement  have  I  understood? 

Move  to  do  evil !  then,  dear  soul  of  mine. 
Stir  it  not  up,  if  that  be  its  design: 
Its  being  vain  is  cause  enough  to  shun; 
But  if  indulged,  some  evil  must  be  done: 
And  thou,  according  to  the  holy  king, 
Must  be  the  doer  of  this  evil  thing. 

Men  use  thee  ill— that  fanltis  theirs  alone^ 
But  if  thou  use  thyself  ill,  that*s  thy  ovu : 
Meekness  and  patience  is  much  better  treasure; 
Then  leave  off  wrath,  and  let  go  all  displeasure: 
Tho'  thou  art  ever  so  ill  treated— yet — 
Remember  David,  and  foihear  to  fi-et.  * 
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Commit  thy  way  onto  tbeLord,  and  put  thy  trust 
ID  him,  and  ne  will  bring  it  to  pass.    V.  5. 

<' Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord^'^-Resiga 
Thyself  entirely  to  the  will  divine: 
All  real  good,  all  remedy  for  ill, 
Lit^s  In  conforming  to  his  blessed  will: 
By  all  advice  that  holy  b<)oks  record, 
Thou  must "  commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.** 

**  And  put  thy  trust  in  him»»— all  other  trust, 
Placed  out  of  him,  is  foolish  and  unjust: 
His  loving  kindness  is  the  only  ground. 
Where  solid  peace  and  comfort  can  be  found: 
What  other  prospects  either  siuk,  or  ^wim. 
Do  thou'  stand  firm,  and  *'pot  thy  trust  in  him." 

"  And  he  will  bring  thy  way  to  pass"— the  whole 
Of  all  that  thou  canst  wish  for  to  thy  soul: 
He  wills  to  give  it,  and  thy  seeking  mind. 
By  ftiith  and  patience,  caniiot  fail  to  find: 
To  him,  whatever  good  desire  it  has. 
Commit  And  trust,  and  he  will  bring  to  pass. 


AN  EPISTLE 

FROM  THIS  AITTBOR  TO  HI9  SrSTER,  WITH  THE 
FOREGOING  SOUMQUY  BNCLOSBO. 

^BAB  BilTBR, 

If  soliloquy  conduce, 
(Meant,  as  the  name  declares,  for  private  use) 
To  your  couteutment — if  such  kind  of  fruit 
Pleayes  your  taste,  you're  very  welcome  to't: 
Tho*  plttck'd,  one  day  in  April,  from  the  ground. 
It  keeps,  in  pickle,  aH  the  seasons  round. 

'T  is  summer,  now,  and  autumn  comes  anon ; 
Winter  succeeds,  and  spring  when  that  w  gone; 
But  be  it  winter,  summer,  autumn,  spring. 
To  nurture  fretting  is  a  simple  thing: 
A  weed  so  useless,  to  the  use  of  reason. 
Can,  absolutely,  never  be  in  season. 

-    Without  much  nursing,  that  the  weed  will  grow, 
I  wish  I  had  some  reason  less  to  know; 
Some  less  t»  see,  how  folly,  when  it  grew 
In  my  own  ground,  oould  cultivate  it  too: 
Could  hedge  it  round,  and  cherish,  and  suppose 
•  That,  being  mine,  the  thistle  was  a  rose. 

You  know  the  saying,  of  I  know  not  whom, 
**  Little  misfortunes  serve  till  greater  come;" 
And  saying,  somewhere  met  with,  I  recall, 
"  That  'tis  the  greatest  to  have  none  at  all  :* 
Rare  case  perhaps;  they  reach,  we  often  see* 
All  sorts  of  persons,  him,  her,  you,  or  me. 

"  This  being  then,**  Experience  says,  **  the  case, 
What  kind  of  conduct  must  a  man  embrace  ?" 
My  Apothecary,  as  you  think,  replies— 
"  Pray  take  'em  quietly,  if  you  be  wise; 
Bitter  they  are,  'tis  true,  to  flesh  and  blood; 
But  if  they  were  not — th^y  would  do  no  gotMl."   ' 

One  time,  when  'pothecary  Patience  found 
That  his  persuasion  got  but  little  ground, 
He  caird  in  doctor  Gratitude,  to  try 
If  his  advice  could  molEG  me  to  comply; 
'*  I  recommended  patience,  sir,"  said  he, 
***Pray»will  you  speak,  for  he  r«|ltfds  not  me.^ 


"  Patience!  a  custard  tid'U^-said  1>r.  6i«t 
"  His  case  wants,  plainly,  something  more  tbsti 
Tis  a  good  recipe— but  cure  is  longer  [thst; 

Than  it  should  6e;  we  mutt  have  lometfaivi 

stronger: 
A  creeping  pulse! — bate  patience  a*ill  notd>- 
To  get  him  .strength,  he  must  be  thankful  too. 

**  He  must  consider" — and  ao  on  he  went. 
To  show  thanksgiving's  marvellous  extent; 
And  what  a  true  catholicon  it  was; 
And  what  greai  cures  it  had  but  brought  to  psn; 
And  how  best  fortunes,  wanting  it,  were  curst; 
And  how  it  tum'd  to  good  the  Tery  worst 

Q  what  a  deal  he  said! — and  in  the  light. 
Wherein  be  plac'd  it,  all  was  really  right: 
But  like  good  doctrine,  of  some  good  divine. 
Which,  while  'tis  preacfa'd,  is  admirably  fine, 
When  doctor  Gratitude  had  lefl  the  spot. 
All  that  he  said  was  charming—- and  foigoL 

Your  doctor's  potion,  patience,  and  the  baik, 
May  hit  both  mental,  and  material  mark; 
One  serves  to  keep  the  ague  from  the  mind. 
As  t'other  does,  from  its  corporeal  rind: 
There  is,  methinks,  in  their  respe^iTe  givwth, 
A  fair  analogy  betwixt  'em  l>oth. 

For  what  the  bark  is  to  the  growing  tree^ 
To  human  mind,  that,  patience  seems  to  be; 
They  hold  the  principles  of  growth  t(»gether, 
And  blunt  the  force  of  accident,  and  weather: 
Bar*d  of  its  bark,  a  tree,  we  may  compute. 
Will  not  remain  much  longer  on  its  root. 

And  mind  in  mortals,  that  are  wisely  wflPd, 
Will  hardly  bear  to  have  its  patience  ped'd: 
Nothing,  in  fine,  contributes  more  to  liviug. 
Physic,  or  food,  tluin  patience  and  thaoksgiviqg^ 
Patience  defends  us  firom  all  outward  hap; 
Of  inwaid  life  thanksgiviug  is  the  sap. 


VERSES, 


WHITTBH  imnER  A  FRIHT,  REPRESEirmrG  THl 
SALUTATION  OF  TH8  BLBS8EB  YIBfllM. 

See  represented  here,  in  light  and  shade, 
The  angePs  visit  to  the  blessed  maid; 
To  Mary,  dcstin'd,  when  the  time  should  corns, 
To  bear  the  Saviour  in  her  virgin  womb; 
P.^^plainin^  to  her  the  mysterious  plan 
Of  man's  redemption — his  becoming  nsn. 

When  ev'ry  previous  wonder  had  bpen  dose^ 
The  Virgin  then  was  to  conceive  a  Son; 
And,  to  prepare  her  for  the  grand  event. 
From  God  his  Father  Gabrid  was  sent. 
To  hail  the  chosen  organ  of  his  birth 
Of  God  with  us, — of  Jesus  upon  Earth. 

.    Unable  to  express  celestial  things 
Imagination  adds  expanded  wings 
Ta  human  form  exact,  and  beauteous  ftce; 
Whieh^  angels  have,  but  with  angelic  cts^ 
Fme^rom  all  prossness  and  defect;  nor  se-a 
But  with  a  pure  chaste  eye,  divinely  keen. 

Such  Mary's  was,  whose  posture  hece  dedgs^d 
The  most  profound  humility  of  miud; 
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Modestly  aikinf  hcnr  the  thing  Coald  be; 
And  layior,  whea  infonnM  of  God^s  decree, 
'*  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!  bis  will 
JjBt  him,  according  to  thy  word,  fulflU.*> 

What  fair  instmction  may  the  scene  impart 
To  them,  who  look  beyond  the  painter**  art! 
Who,  in  th'  angelic  message  from  above. 
See  the  revealiog  of  God's  gracioos  love 
To  et'ry  soul,  that  yields  itself  to  all 
That  pleases  him,  whatever  may  befall! 

Whatever  circamstance  of  h«aT*nly  graoe 
Might  be  p(x;uliar  to  the  Virgin's  case, 
That  holy  thing,  that  saves  a  soul  from  sin, 
Of  God's  good  spirit  mast  be  bom  within : 
For  all  salvation  is,  upon  the  whole. 
The  biith  of  Jesus  in  the  human  soul 


FERSm 
waLimm  uiibeii  a  print,  representing  Christ 

nr  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  DOCTORS. 

£«GAO*D,  amidst  the  doctors  here,  behold. 
In  deep  discourse,  a  child  of  twelve  years  old; 
Who  show'd,  whatever  question  they  preferr*d, 
A  wTsdbm  that  astonisb'd  all  who  heard. 
And  found,  in  asking,  or  in  answering  youth. 
Of  age  SO  tender,  sueh  a  force  of  truUL 

Observe  his  mild,  but  penetrating  look ; 
Those  bearded  sages  poring  o*er  their  book: 
That  meek  old  priest,  with  placid  foce  of  joy  | 
That  Pharisaic  frowner  at  the  boy: 
That  pensive  rabbi,  seeming  at  a  stand; 
That  serious  matron,  lifting  up  her  hand. 

A  group  of  heads,  as  painting  Fancy  taught. 
Hints  at  the  various  attitude  of  thought 
In  difTrent  hearers,  all  intent  upon 
The  wond'rous  graces  that  in  Jesus  shon: 
Each  aspect  witnessing  the  same  surprise, 
Prom  whence  his  understanding  should  arise. 

We  know,  at  present,  what  the  learned  Jew, 
Disputing  in  the  temple,  little  knew; 
That,  thro*  this  child,  in  every  answer  made, 
God*s  own  eternal  wisdom  was  display'd; 
That  their  Messiah,  then,  the  tniths  instill'd 
Which,  grown  to  man,  be  perfectly  fulfiU'd. 

We  know  that  his  corporeal  presence  then 
On  Earth,  as  man,  was  requisite  for  men; 
That,  by  his  spirit,  he  is  present  still, 
And  always  was,  to  men  of  upright  will: 
To  saTing  truth,  whatever  doctors  say, 
His  inward  guidance  must  assure  the  way. 

Whether  his  actions  therefore  be  pourtray'd 
In  printed  letter,  or  in  figured  shade. 
The  books,  the  pictures,  that  we  read  or  see. 
Should  raise  reflection,  in  some  due  degree ; 
And  serve  as  memorandums,  to  recall 
The  teacher  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  all. 


PASCAVS  CHARACTER  OP  HIMSELF. 

I  u>TS  and  honour  a  poor  humble  state, 
Because  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  poor; 

And  riches  too,  that  help  us  to  abate 
The  ffllaeries,  which  other  mea  eadurs. 


I  render  back  no  injuries  again; 

Because  1  wish  the  doer's  case  like  mine; 
In  which,  nor  good,  nor  evil,  as  from  men 

is  minded  much,  but  from  an  band  divine. 

I  aim,  sincerely,  to  be  just  and  true; 

For  my  goqd  will  to  all  mankind  extends: 
A  tenderness  of  heart,  I  think,  is  due, 

Where  stricter  ties  unite  mc  to  my  fi'iend8» 

Whether  in  convorsation,  or  alone. 
Still  to  my  mind  Ood's  presence  I  recallt 

My  actions  wait  the  judgment  of  his  throne^ 
And  His  to  him  I  consecrate  them  alL 

These  are  my  thoughts,  and  briefly  thiiks  displa^d^ 
I  thank  my  Saviour  for  them  ev'ry  day ; 

Who,  of  a  poor,  weak,  sinful  man,  has  msida 
A  man  exempt  from  vice's  evil  sway. 

Such  is  the  force  of  his  Inspiring  grace ! 

For  all  my  good  to  that  alone  I  owe;' 
Since,  if  my  own  corrupted  self  1  trace, 

I'm  nothing  else  but  misery  and  woe* 


armelle  nicholases  account  op her» 
self: 

FROM  THE  PRRKCH.' 

"  To  the  Ood  of  my  love,  in  the  morning,"  ssil 

she, 
«*  Like  a  child  to  its  parent,  when  waking  I  flee; . 
With  a  longing  to  serve  him,  and  please  him,  I 

rise,  [eycst 

And  before  him  kneel  down,  as  if  seen  by  these 
I  resign  up  myself  to  his  absolute  will,     , 
Which  I  beg  that  in  me  he  would  always  fulfll ; 
That  the  pray'rs  of  the  day,  by  whomever  pre- 

ferrM, 
For  the  good  of  each  soul,  may  be  also  thus  beard. 

"  If,  obliged  to  attend  on  some  household  •ffuT, 
I  have  scarce  so  much  time  as  to  say  the  Lord's 

prayV, 
This  gives  me  no  trouble:  my  dutlAil  part 
Is  obedience  to  him,  whom  I  have  at  my  heart. 
As  well  at  my  work,  as  retiring  to  pray, 
And  his  love  does  not  suffer  in  mine  a  decay; 
He  has  taught  me  himself,  that  a  work,  which  1 
For  his  sake,  is  a  pray'r  very  real  and  true,     [dd 

*  1  dress  in  his  presence,  and  learn  to  confess 
That  )iis  provident  kindness  supplies   me  wit^ 

dress: 
In  the  midst  of  all  outward  employment  I  find 
A  conversing  with  him  of  an  intimate  kind : 
How  sweet  is  the  labour!  his  loving  regard  [hard; 
So  supporting  one's  mind,  that  it  thinks  nothing 
While  the  limbs  are  at  work,  in  the  seeking  t« 

please 
So  beloT'd  a  companion,  the  mind  is  at  ease. 

"In  his  presence  I  eat  and  I  drink;  and  reflect 
How  food,  of  his  gift,  is  the  growing  elfoct; 
How  his  love  to  my  soul  is  so  great,  aiifVx  good. 
Just  as  if  it  were  fed  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood: 
What  a  virtue  this  feeder,  his  meat,  and  his  drink 
Has  to  kindle  one's  heart,  1  must  leave  you  i» 
tbmk; 
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He  alon«  can  eipre«s  it,  no  langoiige  of  mine. 
Were  my  life  spent  in  speaking,  could  ever  define. 

**  When  peifiaps  by  hard  amge,  or  weariness 
I  myself  am  too  apt  to  be  fretful  at  best,  fp*^^ 
love  shows  me,  forthwith,  how  I  oiight  to  take 

beed 
Not  io  nurse  the  least  anger,  by  word  or  by  deed ; 
And  be  sets  rach  a  watch  at  the  door  of  my  lips. 
Thai  of  hasty  cross  words  there  is  nothing  that 

slips; 
Snch  trregiilar  passions,  as  seek  to  surprise, 
jkie  crnsh'd,  and  are  conquer'd,  as  soon  as  they 

rise. 

.    ^  Or,  if  e*er  1  gfre  place  to  an  hnmoar  so  bad. 
My  mind  baa  no  rest  till  fonriveness  be  had; 
I  confess  all  my  feults,  as  if  he  had  not  known. 
And  my  peace  is  renew'd,  by  a  goodness  his  own ; 
In  a  manner  so  free,  as  if,  after  my  Kin, 
More  strongly  confirm^  than  before  it  had  been: 
By  a  mercy  so  tender  my  heart  is  reclaimed. 
And  the  more  to  lore  lum  by  its  felling  inflam'd. 

.   "  Sometimes  1  perceive  that  he  hideth  bis  face, 
And  I  8ecm  like  a  person  deprived  of  all  grace; 
Then  1  say^  'Tis  no  matter,  altho*  thou  conceal 
Thyself  as  thou  pleasest,  I'll  keep  to  my  seal; 
PU  love  thee,  and  serve  thee,  however  this  rod 
May  be  sent  to  chastise,  for  1  know  thou  art  God ;' 
And  with  more  circumspection  I  stand  upon 

guard. 
Till  of  such  a  great  blessing  no  longer  debarred. 

**  But  a  suflfring,  so  deep,  having  taught  me  to 
What  I  am  in  my  selfhood,  1  iearn  to  rely      [try 
More  firmly  on  him,  who  was  pleas'd  to  endure 
The  severest  extremes,  to  make  way  for  our  cure: 
To  conform  to  his  pattern,  as  love  shall  see  fit. 
My  feith  in  the  Saviour  revolves  to  submit; 
Tor  no  more  than  myself  (if  the  word  may  go  free) 
^an  I  live  without  him,  can  he  help  loving  me. 

**  Well  assur'd  of  his  goodness,  I  pass  the  whole 

And  my  v^ork,  hard  or  easy,  is  felt  as  a  play; 
I  am  thankAil  in  feelings,  but,  pleasure  or  smart. 
It  is  rather  himself  that  1  love  in  my  heart. 
When  they  urge  me  to  mirth,  I  think,  O !  were  it 

known 
How  I  meet  the  best  company  when  Pm  alone! 
To  my  dear  fellow-creatures  what  tiesmeeach  hour, 
)s  the  love  of  my  God,  to  the  best  of  my  pow*r. 

**  At  the  hour  of  the  night,  when  I  go  tomy  rest, 
f.  repose  on  his  love,  like  a  child  at  the  breast; 
And  a  sweet,  peaceful  silence  invites  me  to  keep 
Contemplating  him,  to  my  dropping  asleep: 
Many  times  a  good  thought,  by  its  gentle  delight. 
Has  with-held  me  from  sleep,  a  good  part  of  the 
In  adoring  his  love,  that  continues  to  share  [night, 
fo  a  poor,  wretched  creature,  so  special  a  care. 
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How  fhll  of  proof  of  Heav*n^  all -present  aid 

Was  good  Armelle,  a  simple  servant  maid! 
A  poor  French  girl,  by  parentage  and  birth 
Of  low,  and  mean  condition  upon  Eaitb; 
By  education  ignorant  indeed. 
She,  all  her  life,  cuuld  neither  wriie-nor  read. 

Bat  she  had  that  which  all  the  force  of  art 
Could  neither  give,  nor  take  away— an  hearti 
An  honest,  humble,  well  disposed  will. 
The  true  capacity  for  higher  skill 
Than  what  the  worid,  with  all  its  learned  din. 
Could  teach— she  leam*d  her  lesson  from  anflBif 
Plain,  single  .'esson  of  essential  kind. 
The  love  of  .God's  pure  presence  in  her  mind. 
Her  artless,  innocent,  attentive  thougfat 
Was  at  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  tnnght: 
There  she  couki  read  the  characters  impiapi 
Upon  the  mind  of  ev*ry  human  breast; 
The  natt%-e  laws  prescrib'd  to  ev'ry  soul; 
And  love,  the  one  fulfiller  of  the  whole. 

This  holy  love  to  know,  and  practise  welU 
Became  the  sole  endeavour  of  Armelle: 
Of  outward  things,  the  management  and  mle. 
She  wisely  took  fix>m  this  internal  school : 
In  ev>ry  work  well  done  by  such  a  hand. 
The  work  was  servile,  but  the  thing  was  grand. 
There  v/as  a  dignity  in  all  she  did, 
Tho'  from  the  world  by  meaner  labours  hid; 
If  mean  below,  not  so  csteem'd  above. 
Where  all  the  grand  of  labour  is  the  love : 
In  vain  to  boast  magnificence  of  scene  ; 
It  is  all  meanness,  if  the  love  be  i 


ST.  CECIUjfSHYMN. 

0\  BOKN  of  a  Virgin,  most  lowly  and  meek» 
lliau  sent  of  thy  Father  lost  creatures  to  seek. 
Vouchsafe,  in  tlie  manner  that  pleaaeth  thee  best, 
To  kindle  thy  love  in  my  virginal  breast; 
Let  the  words  of  my  month,  and  the  thoagfats  of 

my  heart. 
Obey  the  sweet  force,  which  thy  grace  shall  im- 
part; 
Whilst  angels  assist  me  to  ofier  my  vows 
To  the  God  of  my  life,  my  redeemer  and  i 


**  This— after  my  heart  was  converted  at  last, 
l^  the  life  1  have  led  for  these  twenty  years  past: 
My  love  has  not  changM,  and  my  innermost 

peace, 
Tho*  it  ever  seem'd  ftill,  has  gfone  on  to  increase: 
'Tis  an  infinite  love  that  has  fiU'd  me,  and  fed 
My  still  rising  hunger  to  eat  of  its  bread; 
5a  satisf^M  still,  as  if  such  an  excess     [possess." 
toM  faaxe  nothing  lAore  added,  than  what  I J 


My  life  I  esteem,  O  Ci^tor  divine. 
As  a  loving  impression  out  flowing  from  thine; 
As  an  act  of  thy  bounty,  ihat  gives  us  a  part 
Of  the  light,  love  and  glory,  which  thon  thyadf  art: 
May  I  always  as  little  thy  pleasure  oppose. 
As  tlie  pure  simple  nature  from  whence  I  arose; 
And  by  thee,  and  for  thee,  created,  ftilfiU 
In  thought,  word,  and  deed,  thy  adorable  wilU 


By  this  blessed  will,  howsoever  made  known. 
With  a  dutiful  joy  will  I  govern  my  own; 
And,  deaf  to  all  tempting  enchantments  of  sin 
1  will  hearken  to  thee,  ray  Redeemer  within; 
Thy  words  will  I  ponder  by  night,  and  by  day. 
And  ibe  light  of  thy  gospel  shall  mark  out  mjr 

way: 
Till  at  length  I  arrive  at  the  honour  I  daiaou 
To  lire  like  a  virgin,  baptix'd  in  thy  name. 
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A  tETTEn  TO  A  LADY, 

OCCASlONSfi  RT  HER  DBSIRINO  TRB  AOTTHOR  TO 
R£VIUE  AMD   FOLI»B  THE  POEMS   OF  BISHOP 

Kcir. 

Your  book  agsin  with  thaDk»«-of  worthy  men 
One  of  the  worthiest  was  bishop  Ken. 
Without  oifcnoe  to  authors,  fax  above 
Ten  men  oF  learning  is  one  man  of  love: 
How  many  bishops,  and  divines  renown'd. 
Time  ader  time,  the  catechism  expound ! 
And  which,  of  all,  so  help  it  to  impart 
Th'  essential  doctrine,  purity  of  heart? 

His  choice  of  poetry,  when  civil  rage 
O'crtum'd  a  throne,  the  last  revolving  age; 
When  charchet  felt,  as  well  as  states,  the  shock 
That  drove  the  pious  pastor  from  his  flock; 
His  choice  of  subjects,  not  of  party  kind, 
Bnt  simply  fit  for  ev'ry  Christian  mind, 
Are  proofif  of  generous  virtue,  and  sublime, 
And  high  enooiniums  on  the  force  of  rhyme. 

His  rhymes,  if  those  of  Dryden,  or  of  Pope, 
Excel  on  subjects  of  a  different  scope, 
It  is  because  they  only  chose  the  mould 
Where  ore  shone  brightest,  whether  lead,  or  gold: 
He,  less  concero'd  for  superficial  glare. 
Made  weight,  and  worth,  his  more  especial  care. 
They  took  the  tinsel  of  the  fabi'd  Nine, 
He  the  substantial  metal  from  the  mine. 

His  phrase  (sometimes  same  sentence  may  be 
past 
On  theirs)  might  have  more  artificial  cast; 
Bat,  in  the  main,  his  pieces,  as  they  stand. 
Could  scarce  be  altered  by  a  second  hand: 
Patchwork  improvements,  in  the  modem  style* 
Bestow'd  upon  some  venerable  pile. 
Bo  but  deftice  itF~Poems  to  revise 
That  Ken  has  writ-^another  l^en  must  rise. 

The  dedicmtion,  where  the  case  is  shown 
Of  a  Greek  saint,  of  old,  so  like  his  own; 
The  pre&ce,  introduction,  and  the  view 
To  Jesus — point  which  all  his  works  pursue — 
Arise  to  mind,  and  tempt  to  try  the  caso 
Of  representing  the  imperfect  trace; 
To  make,  as  memory  can  best  recall 
Ito  leading  thoughts,  one  preface  out  of  all. 

Imagine  then  the  good  old  man  reclm*d 
OncoQch,  or  chair,  and  musing  in  his  mind. 
How  to  adjust  the  prefatory  hint. 
To  all  the  lines  that  he  gave  leave  to  print; 
Thinking  on  Gregory,  whose  former  fiite 
Bore  such  resemblance  to  his  own  of  late; 
Thinkii^  on  Jesus,  and  oppressM  with  pain, 
Inditing  thus  th'  apologizing  strain. 

*'  In  all  my  pains  I  oourt  the  sacred  Mnse, 
Vene  ia  the  only  laudanum  I  use; 
Verse,  and  the  name  of  Jesos,  in  the  line; 
The  Christian^  onivcrMU  anodyne; 
To  hymn  bis  saving  love  to  all  mankind 
Softens  my  grief,  and  recreates  my  mind; 
Thy  glory,  Jesn,  while  my  songs  intend, 
Maythy  good  spirit  bless  them  to  that  end  I 

*■  like  deitin'd  Jonah  cast  into  the  deep. 
To  save  the  vcsad  fironi  the  st^nny  twtep» 


And,  wafted  providentially  to- shore, 
I  risk  the  boisterous  element  no  more; 
But  whilst  alone  I  tread  the  distant  strand, 
Safe  o'er  the  waves  that  all  may  come  to  laad^ 
Whom  once  I  caird  companions  on  the  sea, 
T  pray  to  Jesus,  whom  the  winds  obey. 

"  Thus  Nazianzen  Gregory,  of  old, 
WTiom  Action  drove^fi^om  his  beloved  fold. 
Could  <\\\  a  Jonah's  lot,  to  be  cast  o*er. 
If  his  dismission  might  the  calm  restore. 
However  short  of  this  illustrious  saint, 
Yet  I  can  find,  from  virUfes  that  I  want, 
A  cause  to  pray  that  reigning  feuds  may  ceasej 
To  hope  in  Jesus  for  a  calming  peace. 

"  The  saint,  expdlM  by  a  tumaltuons  rage, 
Cheer*d  with  diviner  songs  his  drooping  age; 
WitI)  will  resigned,  in  his  retii^d  abode, 
On  Chrirttion  themes  composed  the  various  ode: 
Thus,  to  my  closet  pmmpted  to  retire. 
Nothing  on  this  side  Heav'n  do  1  require; 
Employ'd  in  hymns,  tho*  with  unequal  skill. 
To  consecrate  to  Jesus  all  my  will. 

'*  With  pain  and  sickness,  when  the  saint  was 
griev'd. 
His  anxious  mind  a  sacred  song  relievM  ; 
Oft,  when  oppre.ss*d,  the  subject  which  he  sang^ 
Mix*d  with  devotion,  sweeten'd  every  pang; 
So,  being  banish'd  by  unruly  heat. 
With  hymns  1  seek  to  solace  my  retreat; 
Be  my  confinement  ever  so  extreme. 
The  love  of  Jesus  is  a  special  theme. 

«•  When  the  apostate  Julian  decreed 
That  pagan  poets  Christians  should  not  read. 
The  saint,  who  knew  the  subtle  edict's  cause. 
Made  verse  to  triumph  o'er  the  tyrant's  laws; 
May  I,  wbilti  poetry  is  unrestrain'd, 
Tho'  more  in  these,   than    pagan   times,   pn>« 

phan'd. 
Show,  that  what  real  charms  it  has  belong 
To  Jesus,  founder  of  the  Christian  song. 

"  When  Gregory  was  forc'd  to  leave  his  flock. 
He  chose  in  verse  the  gospel  to  unlock; 
That  flowing  numbers  might  th'  attention  gain. 
So  long  forbidden  to  his  preaching  strain: 
My  care  for  them,  whom  I  was  forc'd  to  leave. 
Taught,  and  untaught,  what  doctrine  to  receive. 
Would  hint  in  rhymes,  to  all  whom  they  shaB 

reach,^ 
What  Jesus  only,  in  themselves,  con  teach. 

"  For  sake  of  peace  did  Gregory  withdraw. 
And  wish'd  more  leaders  to  observe  that-law; 
By  which  resigoers  of  dominion,  here, 
Porchase  much  greater  in  the  heav'nly  spheres 
In  hopes  of  peace,  more  joyfully  I  shook 
Preferment  off,  than  e'er  I  undertook ; 
For  all  the  flock,  and  banish'd  head  beside. 
My  comfort  is  that  Jesus  can  provide. 

*«  When  woridly  politics,  and  Inst  of  rule, 
Prevail'd  against  him  in  a  Christian  school. 
The  saint  retir'd,  and  labour'd  to  disperse 
Ungrateful  discord  by  harmonious  verse : 
Sharing  his  fate,  I  share  in  his  desire 
Of  discord  drown'd,  and  of  an  hymning  lyre 
To  tune  the  hopes  of  peace;  and  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  Hghtly  hop'd  for,  to  prochMm, 
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"  This  prince  of  peace,  this  origine  dirine, 
Voncbaafe  to  aid  the  well  intended  line. 
To  teach  the  reader's  heart,  and,  by  his  grace, 
llalie  these  poor  labours  useful  in  their  place. 
O  might  they  raise,  in  any  single  soul. 
One  spark  of  love,  one  glimpse  of  the  great  whole. 
That  will  possess  it,  when  by  thee  possessed, 
Jesus !  th*  eternal  song  of  all  the  blessU** 


A  nmr  to  christian  poets. 

Whbrb  now  the  Jo^e,  the  Phcpbus,  and  the  Nine, 
lnvofc*d  in  aid  of  Greek,  and  Roman  line; 
The  yerse-iif spiring  oracle,  and  stream, 
Delpboa,  and  Helicon,  and  every  theme 
Of  charming  fictions,  which  the  poets  sung. 
To  show  the  beauties  of  a  reigning  tongue? 

The  wars  of  {rods,  and  goddesses,  and  men. 
Employed  an  Homer's,  and  a  Virgil*s  pen: 
An  Epicurus  taught,  that,  with  this  ball. 
The  gods,  at  ease,  had  no  concern  at  all: 
And  a  Lucretius  followed,  to  rehearse 
His  Greek  impieties,  in  Latin  ^ 


Such  were  the  bibles  of  the  Pagan  age, 
Amg  at  the  feast,  and  acted  on  the  stage; 
Transformed  to  pompous,  or  to  luscious  ode. 
As  Bacchus,  Mars,  or  Venus  was  the  mode: 
Dumb  deities,  at  wit's  profuse  expense, 
Worshipp'd  with  sounds  that  echoed  to  no  sense. 

The  Christieii  bard  has,  from  a  real  spring 
Of  inspiration,  other  themes  to  sing; 
Ko  vain  philosophy,  no  fabled  rhyme, 
But  sacred  story,  simple  and  sublime. 
By  holy  prophets  told;  to  whom  belong 
The  subjects  worthy  of  the  pow'rs  of  aong. 

Sfauii  thdn,  ye  bom  with  talents  that  may  grace 
The  most  important  truths,  their  hapless  case; 
From  faating,  high,  theatrical  bombast. 
To  low  sing-fiODg  of  meretricious  cast: 
Shun  ev'ry  step,  by  which  a  Pagan  Muse 
Could  lead  her  clients  to  the  stage,  or  stews. 

Let  no  examples  tempt  you  to  profane 
The  gift— abhorrent  of  all  hurtfol  strain: 
Contemn  the  vicious,  Uio'  prevailing  fame, 
That  gains,  by  prostituting  verse,  a  name: 
Take  the  forbearing  hint;  and  all  the  rest 
Will  rise  sjiontaueous  in  your  purer  breast. 


ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  MIND, 
msainsiTB  voR  the  right  vsb  and  under- 

STANDING  OF  THB  HOLY  SCAIPTURLS. 

To  hear  the  words  of  scripture,  or  to  read. 
With  good  effect,  requires  a  threefold  heed; 
If  incomplete,  it  only  can  produce 
Hearings,  and  readings,  of  no  s6rt  of  use. 

The  first,  intention;  or  a  fix'd  design 
To  learn  the  truth  concerning  things  divine; 
If  previous  disposition  be  not  good. 
How  shall  a  serious  point  be  understood  ? 

The  next,  attention  ;  not  the  ootwaid  part, 
But  the  fair  listciiing  of  an  honest  heart: 


Sound  may,  and  Hgnre*  Mrifce  Uie  ear  ud  eyci 
But  sense  and  meaning  to  the  mind  apply. 

The  la.<t,  retention;  or  the  keeping  pure, 
From^  hurtful  mixtures,  what  is  clear  and  sore: 
In  vain  the  purpose,  and  the  pains  have  bcea 
To  gain  a  good,  if  not  secured  within. 

Without  mtention  truth  no  more  caa  stay. 
Than  seed  can  grow  upon  a  public  way; 
The  more  it  is  affecting,  plain,  and  grand. 
The  less  will  heedless  persons  understand. 

Without  attention  'twill  have  no  mtore  fruit, 
Than  seed  on  stony  ground,  for  want  of  root; 
That  makes  a  show  with  hasty  shoots  awhfle^ 
And  then  betrays  the  barrenness  of  soiL 

Without  retention  all  is  lost  at  last. 
Like  seed  among  the  thorns  and  briars  cast: 
So  worldly  cares,  and  worldly  riches  both. 
May  mix  with  truth,  and  choke  it  in  its  grovtli. 

As  ground  produces  goodly  crops  of  com. 
If  good,  and  free  from  footstep,  stone,  or  thoni 
That  of  good  hearts  has  properties  as  plain^ 
To  teek  the  truth,  reeehe  it,  and  rdam. 


ON  THB   flAMB  tVB/BCT,   IN  A   LBTRR  TO  HI. 
PONTHIBU. 

Wb  ought  to  read,  my  worthy  friend  Ponthiev, 
All  holy  scriptures,  with  a  scripture  view : 
Writ  for  our  learning,  as  their  aim  and  mxife 
}s  patience,  comfort,  and  the  blessed  hope 
Of  everlasting  life,  a  reader^s  aim. 
To  understand  them  right,  should  be  the  lame. 

The  prosecution  of  this  hpapier  qneat 
If  doubts  and  difficulties  shall  molest; 
And  huge  debates,  on  passages  obscure. 
Be  suffered  to  eclipse  the  plain  and  sure; 
The  more  he  reads,  the  more  this  rambling  art 
Will  fill  his  head,  but  never  touch  his  heart; 
With  controversial  circumstances  fill. 
On  which  the  learned  have  employ'd  their  skifi, 
With  such  success,  that  scarce  the  plainest  text 
Can -be  produc'd,  but  what  they  have  perplext 
In  such  a  manner,  that,  while  all  assign 
To  scripture  page  authority  divine. 
The  compliment  is  i:ather  paid,  for  sake 
Of  such  constructions  as  they  please  to  make. 

Down  firom  the  pope  to  the  obscurest  sect, 
Too  many  proofs  are  seen  of  this  effect; 
Of  making  one  same  scripture  a  retreat 
For  ev'ry  party's  opposite  conceit: 
Profiiner  wits,  observing  this,  mistook. 
And  laid  the  fault  upon  the  Bible  book; 
Taknig  the  same  variety  of  ways. 
By  foncied  meanings  for  its  ancient  phrase. 
To  cry  it  down,  as  sects  were  wont  to  use 
To  cry  it  up,  for  their  peculiar  views. 

As  this  excess,  from  age  to  age,  has  giovii 
To  such  a  mons^us  height  within  our  omi. 
What  a  sincere,  impartial,  honest  mind 
In  search  of  truth,  does  it  xequiie,  to  find! 
What  calm  attention,  what  unfeign*d  desiie 
To  hear  its  voice  does  truth  itself  require! 
In  scripture  phrase,  what  an  unceasing  pn|^ 
Should  for  its  sacred  infiuence  prepare ! 
Because,  whatever  commenta  we  r8eri^ 
The  dispoflMlMi  of  the  r^  ^  '"" 
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T  If  in  this  |>owt  (undoubtedly  the  main) 
ffbat  aacred  books  do  differ  from  prophane: 
They  do  not  ask,  so  much,  for  lettered  skill 
To  understand  them,  as  for  simple  will: 
For  lu  a  sinjcle,  or  clear-sightetl  eye 
Admits  the  light,  like  an  unclouded  sky, 
So  is  the  truth,  by  scripture  phrase  design'd^ 
ReoeivM  into  a  well  disposed  mind; 
By  the  same  spirit,  ready  to  admit 
The  written  word,  as  they  possessed  who  writ; 
Who  writ,  if  Christians  do  not  vainly  boast, 
By  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  lx>oks  so  writ  this  great  advantage  lies. 
That  the  first  author  of  them  never  dies; 
Bat  jfe' still  present  to  instruct,  and  show, 
To  them  who  seek  him,  what  they  need  to  know; 
8t9l,  by  his  chosen  seiTants,  to  unfold^ 
As  he  sees  fit,  the  mysteries  of  old; 
To  re-confirm  what  any  sacred  pen 
Has  writ,  by  proof  withm  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  is  the  true  and  solid  reason,  why 
Ko  difficulties,  now  objected,  lie 
Against  the  volumes  writ  so  long  ago. 
And  in  a  language  that  few  people  know; 
Subject,  as  books,  to  errours  and  mistakes, 
Which  oft  transcribing,  or  translating  makes; 
While  manners,  customs,  usages  of  phrase 
Weil  known  of  old,  but  not  so  in  our  days. 
For  many  obvious  reasons,  must  elude 
The  utmost  force  of  criticising  feud : 
Still,  all  editions  verbally  contain 
The  simple,  necessary  truths  and  plain. 
Of  gospel  doctrine;  and  the  spirit*s  aid. 
Which  is  the  chief,  is  not  at  all  decay'd. 

Nor  can  it  hurt  a  reader  to  suspend 
His  judgflSent,  where  he  does  not  con^irehend 
»  A  darker  text;  however  it  appear. 
He  Imows  it  cannot  contradict  a  clear: 
So  that  with  all  the  kelps,  of  ev'ry  kind, 
The  shorteft,  and  the  surest,  is  to  mind 
When  read,  or  heard,  and  inwardly  digest 
The  plainest  texts,  as  rules  to  all  the  rest; 
To  pray  for  that  good  spirit,  which  akme 
Can  make  its  former  inspirations  known; 
The  pfomis'd  comforter,  th*  unerring  guide, 
Who,  by  Christ's  word,  was  always  to  abide 
Within  his  church,  not  only  in  the  past. 
But  in  all  ages,  while  the  world  should  last; 
A  church  distinguishHl,  in  the  sacred  code» 
By  his  perpetual  guidaooe  and  abode. 

Such  is  the  toacher  whom  our  Saviour  chose. 
And  writ  no  books,  as  human  learaing  knows; 
lath  as  it  is,  of  later  years,  to  preach, 
That  by  this  teacher  he  will  always  teach ; 
Bless  all  the  means  of  learning,  or  the  want, 
To  them  who  after  his  instmctions  pant: 
Of  reading  hdps,  what  holy  men  express'd. 
When  niovM  to  write,  are  certainly  the  best; 
But  for  the  real,  undersUndmg  part. 
The  book  of  books  is  evVy  man's  own  hearty 


A  STRICTURE 

OB  THE  BIIHOP   OF  6L0CESTER*t   DOCTRINB  OF 
GRACB. 

WbItimo,  or  scripture,  sacred  or  profane. 
Can  only  render  history  more  plain 
Of  what  was  done,  or  said,  by  God  or  man, 
SSaca  the  criKiiti<hi  <tf  the  WQrid  be^an  t 


Tho*  ev*ry  word  in  sacred  page  be  trae. 

To  give  account,  is  all  that  it  can  do.  ^ 

Now  an  account  of  thinf^,  an  done,  or  said, 
Is  not  a  living  letter,  but  a  dead ; 
A  picture  only,  which  may  represent, 
But  cannot  give  us  what  \»  really  meant: 
He  that  has  got  a  map  into  his  hand 
May  use  the  name,  but  knows  it  is  not  land* 

So  in  the  Bible  when  we  come  to  look, 
(That  is,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Book) 
We  must  not  fancy  that  it  can  bestow 
The  things  thqaselves,  which  we  desire  to  kaof^ 
It  can  but  yiel'^  however  true  and  plain, 
Verbal  directions  how  we  may  obtain*. 

Tho*  a  prescription  be  directly  sure. 
Upon  the  patient's  taking  it,  to  cure, 
Ns)  one  imagines  that  the  worded  bill 
Becomes,  itself,  the  remedy  for  ill; 
The  medicines  taken,  as  the  bill  directs^ 
Procure  the  saluUferous  effects. 

Who  then  can  place  in  any  written  code 
The  Holy  6ho$t*s,  the  Comforter's  abode? 
**  Constant  abode— -supreme  illumination—** 
What  copy  can  be  this,  or  what  translation  ? 
The  Spirits  dwelling,  by  th*  attesting  pen 
Of  all  th'  inspir*d,  is  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Were  books  his  constant  residence  indeed. 
What  must  the  millions  do  who  cannot  read? 
When  they,  who  can,  so  vary  in  then:  sense, 
What  must  distinguish  true  from  folse  pretenoeY 
If  they  must  follow  where  the  learned  guide^ 
What  diiTrent  spirits  in  one  book  abide? 

Genios  for  paradox,  however  bright^ 
Cain  not  well  justify  this  oversight: 
Better  to  own  the  truth,  for  the  truth*s  sake^ 
Than  to  prrsist  in  such  a  gross  mistake: 
Bobks  are  but  books;  th*  illiuninating  part 
Depends  on  God's  good  spirit,  in  the  heart. 

"  The  comforter,**  Christ  said,  «*  will  come  uoti^ 
Abide  with,  dwell  in,»'  (not  your  books,  but)  **  yon.* 
Just  as  absurd  an  ink  and  paper  throne 
For  God's  abode,  as  one  of  wood  or  stone: 
IF  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry. 
To  deify  a  book  is  bibliolatry. 


ON  THE  CONTERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL 

In  Paul's  conversion  we  discern  the  case 
Of  human  talents,  wanting  heavenly  graces 
What  persecutions,  'till  he  saw  the  light. 
Against  the  Christian  church  did  he  excite ! 
By  his  own  reason  led  into  misUke, 
Amongst  the  flock  what  havoc  did  he  make! 
Within  himself  when,  verily,  he  thought. 
That,  all  the  while,  he  did  but  what  he  ought 

■  *'  For  though,  accordhig  to  the  prombe,  Ms  Or- 
dinary influence  occasionally  assists  the  faithful 
of  all  ages ;  yet  his  constant  &bode,  and  supreme 
illumination,  is  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testamenu"^P.  39.  The  Doctrine  of  Gne«« 
&c«  by  the  bishop  of  Glocet ter. 
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His  1186 'of  reason  cannot  b^  denyM, 
Kor  legal  zeal,  nor  moral  life  beside; 
Blain^ess  as  any  Jew,  or  Greek  could  c1at>n, 
Wh6  6how*d  aversion  to  the  Christian  name; 
His  fimd  of  learning  some  are  pleasM  to  add; 
And  yet,  with  all  th'  endowments  which  he  had, 
From  place  to  place,  with  eagrer  steps,  he  trod. 
To  persecute  the  real  church- of  God. 

When  to  pamascus*  fpr  the  like  intent. 
With  the  high-priest's  authority  he  went; 
Struck  to  the  ground,  by  a  diviner  ray, 
Th^  reas'ning,  legal,  moral  zealot  lay ; 
To  the  plain  question  put  by  Jef^—^**  why 
Persecute  me?»»  had  only  to  repl^     - 

'<What  shall  1  do?" ^bis  reason,  and  his>prrath 

Were  both  convinced,  and  he  embrac'd  the  faith. 

His  outward  lost,  his  inward  sight  renew'd. 
Truth  in  its  native  evidence  be  view'd ; 
With  three  days  fast  he  nourishM  his  concern, 
And,  a  new  conduct  well  prepar*d  to  learn. 
Good  Ananias,  whom  he  came  to  bind. 
Was  sent  to  cure,  and  to  baptise  the  blind: 
A  destined  martyr,  to  his  Jewish  zeal. 
Of  Christian  faith  confers  the  sacred  seal. 

Of  nobler  use  his  reason,  while  it  stood 
Without  a  conference  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Still,  and  submissive;  when,  within,  begun 
The  Fatber^s  reveUtion  of  the  Son; 
Whom,  *till  the  Holy  Spirit  rise  to  show. 
No  pow^r  of  thought  can  ever  come  to  know ; 
The  saving  mystery,  obscur'd  by  sin. 
Itself  must  manifest  itself,  within. 

Thus,  taught  of  God,  Paul  saw  the  truth  appear 
To  his  enlighten'd  understanding  clear: 
The  pow'r  of  Christ  himself,  and  nothing  less. 
Could  move  its  persecutor  to  profess : 
He  leam*d,  and  told  it  fVom  the  real  ground. 
And  provM,  to  all  the  Christian  world  around. 
That  true  religion  had  its  true  foundation. 
Not  in  man*8  reason;  but  God's  revelation. 


A  CONTRAST 

BETWBEH  HITMAN  REASON  AND  DIVINK  ILLUMI- 
NATION, EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT 
CHARACTERS. 

An  humble  Christian,  to  whose  inward  sight 
God  shows  the  truth,  and  then  inspires  to  write; 
Because  of  deeper  certainties  declarM, 
Than  what  the  mind  perceives,  when  unprepared, 
From  them,  who  measure  all  on  which  he  treats. 
By  the  fix'd  standard  of  their  own  conceits, 
l^eets  with  contempt;  and  very  few  will'own 
The  real  truths,  which  he  has  really  shown. 

A  sharp  philosopher,  who  thinks  to  find 
By  his  own  reason,  his  own  strength  of  mind, 
Sublimer  things,  that  lie  so  far  beyond 
The  scenes  to  which  such  forces  correspond; 
^ram  them,  who  love  to  speculate  like  him. 
And  think  all  light,  but  that  of  reason,  dim, 
.  Meets  with  admirers;  tho*  be  reasons  wrong, 
And  draws  the  dupes,  if  plausible,  along. 
-  Now,  tho*  a  searcher  should  no  more  despise 
The  use  of  reason,  than  he  should  of  eyes; 


Yet,  if  there  be  a  still  superior  light. 
Than  faculty  of  reason  has,  or  sight; 
Which  ail  religion  seems  to  pre-suppose. 
That  God  on  such,  as  rightly  seek,  bestows ; 
In  higher  matters  how  should  he  decide. 
Who  takes  his  reason,  only,  for  his  guide  ? 

Such  words  as  natnr^,  reason,  common  sense, 
.  Furnish  all  writers  with  one  same  pretence; 
Altho',  in  many  an  acknowledg*d  case. 
They  must  fisll  short,  without  superior  grace: 
So  that,  in  things  of  more  momentous  kind. 
Nature  itself  directs  us  not  to  .mind. 
If  sacred  truth  be  heartily  desirM, 
The  greatest  Tcas*ners,  but  the  most  inspir'd. 

Whence  comes  the  value  for  the  scripture  page, 
So  justly  due,  so  paid  thro*  evVy  age? 
Not  writ  by  men  of  learning,  and  of  parts. 
But  honest,  humble,  and  enltghten*d  hearts; 
Who,  when  they  reasonM,  reason*d  very  well; 
And  how  enabled,  let  their  writings  tell: 
Not  one  of  all,  but  who  ascribes  the  force 
Of  truth  discover'd  to  an  higher  source. 

Take  these  three  men,  so  difPrentin  their  way. 
For  in.<<tance,  Behmen,  B(4ingbroke,  and  Hay': 
They  all  philosophize  on  sacred  tlicmes. 
And  build  on  reason,  the  two  last,  their  schemes: 
The  first  affirms,  that  his  principia  flow 
From  what  God*s  spirit  gave  him  pow'r  to  know; 
As  much  a  promisM,  as  a  certain  guide. 
With  Christ's  disciples  ever  to  abide. 

If  Bolingbrokian  reason  most  prevail. 
All  inspiration  is  an  idle  tale: 
Writers  by  that,  from  Moses  down  to  Paul, 
I  spare  to  mention  how  he  treats  them  all: 
Now  if  he  err»d,  whence  did  that  ercour  spring  ^ 
His  reason  told  him  there  was  no  such  thing; 
Foundress,  in  her  philosophizing  cast, 
Of  all  his  first  philosophy,  and  last 

Hay,  better  taught,  and  more  ingenuous  spark. 
Gropes  with  his  reason  betwixt  light  and  dsffk; 
Now,  gentle  glimmerings  of  truth  diq[>lay8; 
Now,  lost  in  fancy's  intricater  maze, 
A  motley  mixture  of  such  things  has  got. 
As  reason  could  discover,  and  could  not: 
Which  all  the  builders  on  its  boasted  plan 
Prove  to  be  just  as  manifold  as  man. 

This  Behmeik  knew;  and,  in  his  humble  way. 
Became  enlightenVI  by  a  steadier  ray; 
Pint  taught  himself,  by  what  he  beard  and  saW| 
Of  gcace  and  nature  heexplained  the  law; 
That  sacred  Spirit,  firom. which  both  arose. 
Taught  him,  of  both,  the  secrets  to  disclose 
To  them,  who,  using  eyes,  and  reason  too. 
Were  fit  for  troth  in  a  diviner  view. 

He  does  not  write  firom  reamn;  nor  appeals^ 
Of  course,  to  whattbnt'foculC^  reveals; 
Yet,  if  the  common  privilege  be  mine. 
Reason  may  see,  that  something  more  divine 

'  Religio  Philosophi,  or  the  Principtes  of  Mo- 
rality and  Christianity,  illustrated  from  a  Vie^  of 
the  Universe  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it,  by 
William  Hay,  Esq.  a  volume  published  in  MSS, 
and  not  ui^justly  characterised  by  our  poet.      C. 
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liei  hid,  in  wbat  the  hooka  ofB^men  teach, 
Tho*  itsuipass  it«  apprehensive  reach; 
Hay  aee,  from  what  it  really  apprehends. 
That  ail  mere  reaa^ners  fidimen  hr  trausoends. 

Fond  of  his  reason  as  a  man  may  be. 
He  should  confess  its  limited  degree; 
Andy  by  its  lair  direction,  seek  to  find 
A  surer  gui^  to  things  of  deeper  kind: 
The  most  sharp-sighted  seek  for  other  men. 
Who  may  have  seen  what  lies  beyond  their  ken; 
And,  in  religions  matters,  most  appeals 
Are  made  by  men  to  that,  which  God  reveals. 

How  is  it  possible  to  judge,  aright. 
Of  heav'pily  things,  but  by  an  heav*nly  light? 
Contemned  by  Bolingbroke,  by  Hay  confessed. 
By  Behmen,  possibly  at  leait,  possessed : 
Truly  inspir'd,  aa  pious  minds  have  thought, 
Jacob  was  known  to  live  as  be  had  taught; 
And  at  his  last  departing  moment  cry'd. 
Now  "  I  go  hence  to  Paradise** and  dy'd. 


SOCRATBS'S  REPLY, 

CVNCBBNINO  HBRACUTD8*S  WRITINOB. 

Whsm  Socrates  had  read,  as  authors  note, 
A  certain  book  that  Heraclitus  wrote; 
I>eep  in  its  matter,  and  obscure  beside; 
Atk*d  his  opinion  of  it,  he  replyM, 
"  All  that  I  understand  is  good  and  tru^ 
And  what  I  don't  is,  1  believe,  so  too." 

Thus  answer'd  Socrates,  whom  Greece  oonfest 
The  wisest  of  her  sages,  and  the  best; 
By  justice  mov*d,  and  candour,  of  a  piece 
Wiib  that  philosopher's  repute  in  Greece: 
Worthy  of  imitation,  to  be  sure» 
When  a  good  writer  is  sometimes  obscure. 

All  the  haranguing,  therefore,  on  the  theme 
Of  deep  obvcurity,.  in  Jacob  Behme, 
Is  but  itself  obscure;  for  he  might  see 
Farther,  'tis  possible,  than  you,  or  me:  * 

Meanwhile,  the  goodness  of  his  plainer  page 
Demands  the  answer  of  the  Grecian  sage. 

The  stuff  aud  nonsense,  labyrinth  and  maze. 
Madness^  enthusiam,  and  such  like  phrase. 
Its  quick  bestowersare  obliged  to  own, 
Ou^t  not  to  move  us,  by  its  eager  tone. 
More  than  they  onght,  in  reason,  to  be  mov*d. 
Should  we  so  paint  a  work  which  they  approved. 

He,  whom  the  fair  Socratical  remark 
I>cscribes,  was  called  ffxartiyof,  or  the  dark; 
Yet  his  wise  reader,  from  the  good  in  view. 
Thought  that  his  darker  passages  were  true : 
He  would  not  judge  of  what,  as  yet,  lay  hid. 
By  what  he  did  not  see,  but  what  he  did. 

The  books  of  Behme,  as  none  are  tied  to  read. 
To  blame  unread  they  have  as  little  need : 
As  they  who  read  them  most,  the  most  commend. 
Others,  at  least,  may  venture  to  suspend ; 
Or  think,  with  rePrence  to  such  books  as  these, 
Of  Heraclitos,  and  of  Socrates. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  HUMAN  REASON, 

OCCASIONED  BY  RSADING   SOMB  BXTRAVAGAlTf. 
DECLAMATIONS  IN  ITS  FAVOUR. . 

Yes,  I  have  read  them-^— hut  I  cannot  find 
Much  depth  of  sense  in  writers  of  this  kind: 
They  all  retail,  as  they  proceed  along,  ^ 

Or  superficial  sentiments,  or  wrong: 
Of  reason !  reason !  they  repeat  the  cries. 
And  reason's  use ^which  nobody  denies. 

All  sharers  in  it  fijilow,  I  suppose. 
Each  one  his  reason,  as  he  does  his  nose; 
When  be  intends  to  reach  a  certain  spot, 
Whether  be  finds  the  road  to  it,  or  not: 
IVith  equal  sense  a  postulatum  begs 
The  use  of  reason,  as  the  nse  of  legs. 

Full  well  these  rational  adepts  declaim 
On  points,  at  which  their  reason  can  take  aim ; 
But  when  they  talk  beyond  them,  what  mistakes^ 
Of  various  kind,  their  various  reason  makes ! 
All  are  for  one  same  rule;  and  in  its  use 
All  singly  clear,  and  mutually  abstruse. 

What  plainer  demonstration  can  be  had. 
That  their  original  pretence  is  bad; 
Who  say— Their  own,  or  human  reason's,  light' 
Must  needs  direct  them  to  determine  right  ^ 
What  greater  proof  of  a  superior  skill  •    ■ 

Needftd  to  reas'ners^  reason  how  they  will? 

Sense  to  discern,  and  reason  to  compate. 
Are  gifts  that  merit  our  improving  care: 
But  want  an  inward  light,  when  all  is  done, 
As  seeds,  and  plants  do  that  of  outward  sua: 
Main  help  neglected,  tasteless  fruits  arise; 
And  wisdom  grows  insipid  in  the  wise. 

Tho*  all  these  reason^worshippers  prolSest 
To  guard  against  fanatical  excess,  ^ 
Enthusiastic  heat-— -tbeir  fiiv'rite  theme 
Draws  their  attention  to  the  cold  extreme; 
Their  fears  of  torrid  fervours  freeze  a  soul; 
To  shun  the  zone  they  send  it  to  the>pole» 

The  very  sound  of  rationaH  and  plain. 
Contents,  where  sense  is  neither  of  the  twain, 
A  world  of  readers;  whose  polite  concern 
Is  I o  be  learned,  without  pains  to  learn; 
To  please  their  palates,  with  a  modish  treat. 
Cheap  is  the  cost— and  here  is  the  receipt-^ 

"  Let  reason,  first,  imagination,  passions^ 
Re  clean  drest  up  in  pretty-worded  fashions; 
Then  let  imagination,  passions,  reason, 
Change  places  round,  at  each  commudioa?  season; 
'Till  reason,  passions,  and  imagination 
Have  prov'd  the  point,  by  their  complete  rotation.** 


ON  FAITH,  REASON,  AND  SIGHT, 

CONStOBRED  AS  THE  THREE    DISTINCT  MBDUmS 
OF  HUMAN  PERCEPTION. 

There  is  a  threefold  correspondent  light. 
That  shines  to  faith,  to  reason,  and  to  sight  i 
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The  tint,  eternal^  briDginip  into,  view 

Celestial  objects,  if  the  Iklth  be  triie; 

The  next,  internal;  which  the  reaa'niog  mind 

CoBsulta  in  truths  of  an  idea!  kind; 

The  third,  extiemal ;  and  peroeir'd  thereby 

All  outward  objects  that  affect  the  eye. 

Each  Kgfat  is  good  within  its  destined  sphere; 
Kor  with  each  other  do  they  interfere : 
Faith  does  not  reason,  reason  does  not  see, 
Kor  sight  extend  beyond  a  flxt  degree: 
Yet  faith  in  light  of  a  superior  kind 
Cannot  be  callM  irrational,  or  blind; 
Because  an  higher  certainty,  dii>play*d» 
Includes  the  force  of  all  inferior  aid. 

As  body,  soul,  and  spirit  make  a  man, 
JSach  has  the  help  of  its  appointed  plan; 
Sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  and  feeling  sense. 
What  the  corporeal  nature  wants,  dispense: 
Thinking,  comparing,  judging,  and  the  whole 
Of  reasoning  faculties,  assist  the  sodt: 
Faith,  and  whatever  else  may  be'exprest 
By  grace  celestial,  makes  the  spirit  bleat. 

To  heal  defect^  or  to  avoid  excess, 
Inie  greater  light  should  still  correct  the  less; 
And  form,  withm  the  right  obedient  will, 
A  teeing,  nas'uing,  aad  believing  skill: 
"While  body  moves  as  outward  sense  directs; 
And  soul  perceives  what  reason's  light  reflects; 
And  spirit,  filPd  with  lustre  from  above. 
Obeys  by  faith,  and  operates  by  love. 

A  sober  person,  tho*  his  eyes  wk  good. 
Slights  not  the  truths  by  reason  understood; 
Kor  :jast  oondusions,  under  the  pretence 
Of  contradiction  to  his  seeing  sense ; 
Knowing  the  limits  too  that  reason  hath, 
He  does  not  seek  to  quench  the  light  of  fiiith; 
Bnt  rationally  grants,  that  it  may  teach 
What  human  stretch  of  reason  cannot  reach. 

As  sight  to  reason,  in  the  things  that  lie 
Beyond  the  ken  of  the  corporeal  eye. 
Unhurt,  vinir\jor'd,  yields  itself  of  course. 
So  well-taught  reason  owns  a  higher  force; 
By  faith  enlightened,  it  enjoys  a  rest 
In  clearer  light  to  find  its  own  supprest ; 
Suffering  no  more,  for  want  of  its  display. 
Than  Moou  and  stai^  in  full  meridian  day. 


To  make  the  reasoning  faculty  of  i 
Do  more,  or  less  to  help  him,  than  it  can. 
Is  equally  absurd;  but  worse  to  slight, 
Or  want  the  benefits  of  faith,  than  sight: 
If  he  who  sees  no  outward  Jight  be  bUnd, 
How  dismal  dark  must  be  the  faithless  mtniU 
The  one  is  only  natund  defect. 
The  other  wilful,  obstinate  neglect 

Pretence  of  reason,  fbr  it  is  pretence 
Foolish  and  fatal,  in  the  saddest  sense ; 
For  reason  cannot  a!ter  what  is  tme. 
Or  any  more  prevent,  than  eyes  can  do; 
Both,  by  the  limits  which  they  feel,  proclaim 
The  real  want  of  a  celestial  fiame: 
How  is  it  possible  to  see,  in  fine. 
The  things  of  God,  without  a  light  divin*^ 


A  DJALOGVn 


BttTWBBlf  RITmCVB,  TmOPHIUfS,  AMD  ACASI' 
MlCUt,  ON  THB  NATURE,  FOWBR,  AND  1IU  OT 
HUMAN  LEARNING,  IN  MATTERS  OF  RBII- 
OION.  tfROM  MR.  LAW'S  WAY  TO  MVIII 
XNOWLBDAE. 

Rcnicuf. 

Yes,  Academicvs,  you  love  to  hear 
The  words  of  Jacob  Behmen  made  so  dear; 
But  the  troth  is,  the  fundamental  good, 
At  which  he  aims,  you  have  not  imdenitood; 
Content  with  such  good  notions  as  be^t 
Your  learned  reason^  and  yomr  searchtn;;  wi^ 
To  make  a  talk  about,  you  gather  still 
More  ampfe  matter  for  your  hear-say  skill : 
Yon  know  yourself,  as  well  as  I,  that  this 
Is  all  your  Joy  in  him;  and  hence  it  is 
That  you  are  so  impatient,  ev'ry  day. 
For  more  and  more  of  what  his  pages  say; 
So  vexM,  and  puzzIM,  if  you  cannot  fiod 
Their  meaning  open'd  to  your  eager  mind; 
Nor  add  new  notions,  and  a  stronger  fbfoe. 
To  heighten  still  your  talent  of  disoourae. 

With  all  yonr  valae  for  his  books,  as  yet. 
This  disposition  makes  yon  to  forget 
How  oft  they  tell  you,  and  bow  well  tfaey  HhoW) 
Tha^  this  inordinate  desire  to  know. 
This  heaping  up  of  notions,  one  by  one, 
For  subtle  fency  to  descant  upon, 
While  Babel,  as  you  thiuk,  is  overthrown^ 
Is  buildmg  op  a  new  one  of  your  own ; 
Your  Babylonish  reason  is  the  powV» 
That  seeks  materials  to  erect  its  towY: 
The  very  scriptures,  under  such  a  guide. 
Will  only  nourish  your  high-soaring  pride; 
Kor  will  you  penetrate,  with  all  your  art. 
Of  Jacob's  writings  the  substnntinl  part. 

The  works  of  Behmen  would  you  understand? 
Then,  where  he  stood,  see  also  that  yon  stand; 
Begin  where  he  began;  direct  your  thought 
To  seek  the  blessing  only,  that  he  sought; 
The  heart  of  God;  that,  by  a  right  true  faith, 
Fie  might  be  savM  from  sin,  and  Satan*s  wrath: 
While  thus  the  humble  seeker  stood  resign'd. 
The  light  of  God  broke  in  upon  his  mind: 
But  yon,  devoted  to  the  powV,  alone. 
Of  s|>eculative  reason,  all  your  own, 
Would  reach  his  ladder^s  top  at  once,  nor  try 
The  pains  of  r'sing,  step  by  step,  so  high— - 
But,  on  this  subject,  by  yoiur  looks,  I  see 
You'd  rather  hear  Theophilus  than  me. 


Why  really,  Academicus,  the  main 
Of  all  that  Rusticus,  so  bluntly  plain, 
Has  here  been  saying,  tho'  it  seem  so  hard. 
Hints  truth  enough  to  put  you  on  your  gua.*J: 
Much  in  the  same  mistake  your  mind  has  bee% 
That  many  of  my  learned  friends  are  in; 
Who,  tho*  admirers,  to  a  great  degree. 
Of  truths  in  Jacob  Behmen,  which  they  see^ 
Yet,  of  all  people,  have  tlic  least  pretence 
To  real  benefit  received  from  thence: 
Train*d  up  in  controversy,  and  dispute; 
Accustomed  to  maintain,  or  to  rtfute, 
All  propositions,  only  by  the  light 
Of  tl)eir  own  reason  judging  what  is  righ^ 
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Tbey  tOm  this  paiAt  ib  tnithg  of  er'iy  kind, 
Both  where  it  mm,  and  where  it  mast  be  blind; 
So  that  ip  regions,  where  a  light  divine 
I><'nion8tratcs  truth,  and  reason  cannot  shine. 
The  real  good  is  hidden  from  tbeir  riew. 
And  some  Mich  system  rises  np,  in  lien. 
As  birth  or  education,  mode  or  place, 
lu  course  of  life,  has  led  them  to  embrace. 

Thus  with  tbe  learned  papist,  in  bis  creed» 
The  learned  protrstant  is  not  agreed; 
Not  tbct,  to  either,  truth  and  light  have  taught 
To  entertain  so  opposite  a  thought; 
But  education's  contrary  supplies 
Have  giv'n  them  protestant,  and  popish  eyes; 
And  rpason  being  the  accustom*d  light 
Of  both  tbe  parties,  and  of  either  sight, 
I>ecif:iona  protestant,  and  popish  loo, 
Can  6od  it  work  enough,  and  tools  enoo, 
To  shape  opinions  of  a  dliPrent  growth. 
Whilst  learning  is  an  open  field  to  both; 
And,  of  its  harvest,  the  inor'd  to  reap 
With  greater  skill  can  show  tbe  greater  heap. 

ACAOBMICUS. 

So  then  I  must,  as  I  perceive  by  yon, 
Renounce  my  learning,  and  my  reason  too. 
If  I  would  gain  the  necessary  lights 
To  undeiatand  what  Jacob  Behmen  writes: 
I  cannot  yield,  as  yet,  to  sucb  advice; 
Nor  make  the  purchase  at  so  dear  a  price: 
I  hope  the  study  of  the  ftcripture  text 
Will  do  for  me ;  and  leave  me  unperplevt 

With  his  deep  matters Little  did  1  know 

That  learning  bad,  in  you,  so  great  a  foe. 

THEOPllILUS. 

Be  not  uneasy;  learning  has  in  me 
No  foe  at  all,  not  in  the  least  degree; 
No  more  than  has  the  science,  or  the  skill. 
To  build  au  house  to  dwell  in,  or  a  mill 
For  grinding  com  1  think  an  useful  art 

Of  human  things  the  npblest,  for  my  part : 
Knowledge  of  books  or  languages,  or  aught 
That  atiy  person  has  been  duly  taught, 
I  would  not  ask  h.m  to  renounce,  or  say 
They  might  not  all  be  useful,  in  their  way: 
I  would  not  blame,  within  its  proper  place. 
The  art  of  throwing  silk,  or  making  lace; 
Or  any  art,  confined  to  its  own  sphere; 
But  then  the  measure  of  its  use  is  there ; 
Some  we  call  liberal^  and  some  we  call 
Mechanic;  now  the  circle  of  them  all 
I>oes  but  show  forth,  in  its  most  perfect  plan, 
Tbe  natural  abilities  of  man ; 
The  pow'rs  aiu'  faculties  of  human  mind. 
Whether  the  man  be  well,  or  ill  inclined: 
The  most  unjust,  and  wicked  debauchee. 
Regarding  neither  God,  nor  man,  may  be^ 
In  any  one,  or  more,  of  all  the  tmin. 
Of  greater  skill  than  others  can  obtain. 

But  now,  redemption  of  tbe  human  race 
By  Christ,  with  all  its  mysteries  of  grace, 
la,  in  itself,  as  it  has  always  been. 
Of  quite  another  nature ;  nor  akin 
To  arti  or  science,  which,  for  worldly  viewsy 
The  natural,  or  outward  man,  can- use: 
It  is  an  inward  fitness  to  revive 
That  heav'nly  nature,  which  was  once  alive 
In  Paradise;  that  blissful  lifo  within 
Tbe  human  creature  which  was  lost  by  sin: 


It  breathes  a  spark  of  llfo,  to  re-create 
The  poor-foll'n  man  in  bis  first  happy  stata; 
By  which,  awaken'd  into  new  desires. 
After  his  native  country  he  inquires; 
How  he  may  rise  above  this  earthly  den. 
And  get  into  his  father's  house  again. 

This  is  redemption;  or  tbe  life  divine 
OiTring  itself,  on  one  hand,  with  design 
That  inward  man,  who  lost  it,  to  restore 
To  all  the  bliss  which  be  was  in  before; 
And,  on  the  other,  *tis  the  man's  desire. 
Will,  faith,  -and  hope,  which  earnestly  aspirf 
After  that  life;  the  hunger,  thirst,  and  call 
To  be  deliver'd,  hy  it,  from  the  fell. 

Now  whether  man,  in  this  awaken'd' strife. 
Breathe  forth  bis  longings  after  this  good  life^ 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  any  Rnglish  sound. 
Or  none  at  all,  but  silent  sigh  profound. 
Can  be  of  no  significancy;  He, 
That  knows  but  one,  or  uses  all  the  three. 
Neither  to  him,  more  distant,  or  more  near. 
Will  this  redeeming  life  of  Ood  appear: 
Can.  you  conceive  it  more  to  shine  upon 
Men  of  more  languages,  than  men  of  one  ? 
He  who  can  make  a  grammar  for  High  Dutch, 
Or  Welch,  or  Greek,  can  you  suppose,  as  sucl^ 
In  feith,  and  hope,  and  goodness,  will  exccll 
A  man,  that  scarce  his  mother  tongue  can  spetll 
If  this  supposal,  then,  be  too  absurd, 
No  hurt  is  done,  no  enmity  incurr*d. 
To  learning,  science,  reason,  critic  wit. 
By  giving  them  the  places  which  they  fit;. 
Amongst  the  ornaments  of  life  below. 
Which  the  most  profligate  as  well  may  know^ 
(One  of  the  most  abaAdon'd  vicious  will) 
As  one  who,  fearing  God,  escheweth  ill.     .    . 

Therefore  no  truths,  concerning  this  divine 
And  heav'nly  life,  can  come  within  the  UlM 
Of  all  this  learning;  as  exalted  &r 
Abo\'e  the  jMw'r  of  trial  at  its  bar; 
Where  both  the  jury,  and  tbe  judges  toc^ 
Are  bom  with  eyes  incapable  to  view; 
living,  and  moving  in  thif  worlds  demesnes 
They  have  their  being  in  another  scene; 
The  life  divine  no  abler  to  descry. 
Than  into  (ieav*n  can  look  an  eagle's  eye. 

If  yoq,  well  read  in  ancient  books,  ny  friendy 
To  publish  Homei's  Iliad  should  intend, 
Or  Ciesar>s  Commentaries,  and  make  out  [doubt; 
Some  things  mot-e  plain— -yon  have  the  skill,  n« 
As  well  provided  for  tbe  work,  perhaps. 
As  one  to  make  his  baskets,  one  his  traps; 
But  if  you  think  that  skill  in  ancient  Greek, 
And  Latin,  helps  you,  of  itself  to  seek. 
Find,  and  explain  tbe  spirit,  and  the  sense 
Of  what  Christ  said,  it  is  a  vain  pretence^ 
And  quit* unnatural;  of  equal  kind 
With  the  endeavour  of  a  roan  bom  Uind, 
Who  t8lk#  alMMit  exhibiting  the  sight 
Of  difi^rent  colours,  beautifidly  bright. 

Doctrines  wherein  redemption  is  concern'd, 
No  more  belong  to  men  as  being  learn'd. 
Than  colours  do  to  him,  who  never  saw 
The  light,  that  gives  to  ail  of  them  the  law; 
From  like  nnnatuml  attempt  proceeds 
That  hu^  variety  of  sects,  and  creeds. 
Which,  from  the  same  true  scripture,  ran  deduca 
What  serves  each  dHPrent  errour,  for  its  use: 
Papist,  or  protestant,  Socinian  class. 
Or  Ariao,  can  as  easily  amass 
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The  texts  of  Acripture^  aod  by  reason's  ray, 
One  as  another,  urge  the  endless  frays 
Retort  absurdities,  whenever  prest. 
Prove  its  own  system,  and  confute  the  rest; 
Jnst  as  blind  men,  in  t-heir  disputes,  can  do 
Each  others  notions  of  red,  grern,  or  blue* 

The  light  of  the  celestial  inward  man. 
That  died  in  Paradise,  when  sin  began. 
Is  Jesus  Christ;  and  consequently,  men 
By  biro  alone  can  rise  to  life  again: 
He,  in  the  heart  of  man,  roust  sow  the  seed. 
That  can  awaken  heav'nly  life  indeed : 
Nothing  but  this  can  possibly  adroit 
Return  of  life,  or  in  the  least  be  fit. 
Or  capable,  or  sensible  of  pow'r 
From  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  redeeming  hour: 
The  light,  and  life,  which  he  intends  to  raise, 
Have  no  dependence  upon  word,  and  phrase; 
Life,  in  itself,  be  it  of  Heav*n,  or  i£artb, 
Must  have  its  whole  procession  from  a  birth: 
Would  it  not  sound  i^nrdly,  in  your  mind. 
That,  if  a  man  be  natoraUy  Wind, 
Care  must  be  had  to  teach  him  grammar  well. 
Or  hi  the  art  of  logic  to  excel! ; 
That  he  will  best  obtain,  when  this  is  done. 
Knowledge  of  light  and  colours  from  the  Sun  ? 
Yet  not  one  jot  is  it  the  less  absurd 
To  think  ^hat  skill  in  Greek,  or  Hebrew  word. 
Of  roan's  redemption  can  explam  the  whole. 
Or  let  the  light  of  God  into  his  soul. 

This  matter,  Acadcmicus,  if  you 
Can  set  in.  a  more  proper  light ^pray  do. 


A  POETICAL  VERSIOp:  OF  A  LETTER 

fBOH    THB  BARL  OF    ESSEX    TO  TUB    EAIIL  OF 
tOlTTHAMPTON '. 

Mytonl, 

Untaught  by  nature  or  by  art. 

To  give  the  genuine  dictates  of  my  iieart 

The  gloss  of  compliment,  1  never  le.^F, 

Than  now,  should  aim  at  that  polite  cxces<i ; 

Now,  that  my  wand'ring  thoughts  are  fix'd  upon. 

Not  Martha's  many  things,  but  Mary's  one. 

'Tis  not  firom  any  ceremonious  view, 
^t  to  discharge  a  real,  needful  due 
From  friend  to  friend  in  absence,  that  I  write 
To  mine,  secluded  from  his  wonted  sight ; 
By  force  oblig'd  to  give,  and  to  receive 
A  kmg— perhaps,  a  last  departing  leave ; 
For  small,  by  e%''r>'  test  of  human  ken, 
The  hopes  of  meeting,  in  this  world,  again. 

Under  such  eircurostance?,  1  recall 
My  friend,  whose  honour,  person,  fortune,  all, 
So  dear  to  roe,  roake  bosom  wish  to  swell. 
That  he  may  always  prosper,  and  do  well; 
Where'er  he  goes,  whatever  he  takes  m  hand,    • 
Under  the  favour,  service,  and  command 
Of  his  protectmg  providence,  firom  whom 
All  happiness,  if  truly  such,  must  come. 

1  A  copy  of  the  original  letter  roay  be  seen  in 
Cogan's  Collection  of  Tracts  from  Lord  Somer's 
Dbrary,  Vol.  4,  P.  132,  under  the  title  of  «  A 
precious  and  most  divine  Letter,  from  that  famous 
and  ever  to  be  renown'd  F«arl  of  F^ssex,  (Father  to 
the^ow  Lord  General  his  Excellence)  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  in  the  latter  enci  of  ;^ueen  Eliza- 
beth's Reign.'* 


My  friend's  ab*4ities,  and  preMBt  alate 
Of  natural  endowments  how  I  rate ; 
To  God  what  glory,  to  himself  what  nse. 
The  best  exertion  of  them  might  produce, 
I  shall  not  here  express;  enough  to  note 
That,  at  such  times  as  1  was  most  remote 
From  all  dissembling,  witnesses  enoo 
Can  Touch  my  speaking  what  1  thought  was  true. 

The  truths,   which  love  now  prompts  ne  to 
remind 
Vour  lordship  of,  are  of  the  ibllowing  kind: 
First ;  that  whatever  talents  you  possess, 
I'hey  are  God*s  giffcs,  whom  yon  are  bonnd  toUest: 
Next;  that  yon  have  them,  not  as  things  yourovn, 
Tho*  for  your  use,  yet  not  for  yours  alone; 
But  a.H  an  human  stewarty,  or  tnist. 
Of  which  account  is  to  be  giv'n,  and  just: 
So  that,  in  tine,  if  Ulents  are  apply'd 
To  serve  the  spirit  of  the  worM,  in  pride. 
And  vain  deiif^ts,  as  he,  who  rules  the  i 
Of  guilty  joy,  the  prince  of  dai  kness,  i 
It  is  ingratitude,  injustice  too, 
Yea,  'Us  perfidious  treachery  in  yon: 
For  if  a  servant,  of  your  own,  should  dars 
To  use  the.  goods,  committed  to  his  care. 
To  the  advantage  of  your  in^eatest  foe. 
What  would  you  think  of  his  behaving  so  > 
Yet  how  with  God  would  you  yourself  do  less. 
Having  from- him  whatever  you  possess. 
And  serving  with  it,  in  the  donor's  stead, 
I'hat  foe  to  him  by  whom  the  world  is  led? 

A  serious  thought  if  yon  can  ever  lend 
To  admonition,  from  yoor  truest  firiend; 
If  the  rugard  doe  to  your  country  sways ; 
Which  you  may  serve  so  many  glorious  ways; 
If  an  all-ruling,  righteous  Pow'r  above 
Can  raise  yoor  dread  of  justice,  6r  your  h>ve; 
If  you  yourself  will  to  yoorseTf  be  true. 
And  everlasting  happiness  pursue. 
Before  the  joys  of  any  worldly  scheme^ 
The  short  delusions  of  a  pleasing  dream. 
Of  which,  whatever  it  may  represent. 
The  soul,  soon  wak'd,  must  bitterly  repent; 
If  these  reflections,  any  of  them,  find 
Due  estimation  in  your  prudent  mind; 
Take  an  account  of  what  is  done,  and  past. 
And  wiiat the  future  may  demand,  forecast: 
The  leagues,  whatever  they  import,  repeal, 
To  which  good  conscience  has  not  set  the  seal: 
And  fix  your  resolutioH  firm,  to  serve 
Him,  from  whose  will  no  loyal  thought  can  sverre; 
That  gracious  God,  from  whom,  in  very  deed. 
All  your  abilities  and  gifts  proceed; 
Whether  of  bodily,  or  mental  trace; 
Without,  within;  of  nature,  or  of  grace. 

Then  he,  who  cannot  possibly  deny 
Himself,  or  give  his  fiiithfnlness  the  lie. 
Will  honour  his  true  serrant,  and  impart 
That  real  peace  of  mind,  that  joy  of  heart. 
Of  which  until  you  are  become  possest. 
Your  heart,  yoor  mind,  shall  never  be  at  rest; 
And  when  you  are,  by  having  well  approVd 
The  one  true  way,  it  never  shall  be  roov'd. 

This,  I  foresee,  your  loidship  may  object. 
Is  melancholy's  vaporous  effect; 
That  I  am  got  into  a  pris*ner*s  style; 
I^ar  enough  from  it  all  the  jocund  while 
That  I  was  free  like  yon,  and  other  men; 
And,  ietteis  gone,  should  be  the  same  agsia. 
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To  which  I  Answer r^y  it  tho»  you  should, 

ret  cannot  I  distrust  a  God  so  good; 
Or  mercy  failtnt?  me,  so  greatly  shown. 
Or  gii^cc  forsaking,  but  by  fault  my  own: 
So  deeply  bound  to  him,  my  heart  so  bum» 
To  make  his  mercy  suitable  returns, 
TJst  not  to  try,  of  all  th'  aposUte  class 
Wone  should  1  be  than  any  ever  was : 
I  hiTe  with  such  repeated,  solemn  stress. 
Avow  d  the  penitence  which  I  profi^ss; 
From  time  to  Ume  so  caird  on  not  a  few. 
To  witness,  and  to  watch,  if  it  was  true, 
That  of  all  hypocrites,  if  found  to  lie. 
That  e'er  were  born,  the  hollowest  were  L 

Bat  should  I  perish  in  my  sins,  and  draw 
Upon  myself  my  own  damnation's  law, 
Wiint  not  be  your  wisdom  to  embrace 
God's  ofier'd  mercy,  of  a  saving  grace? 
To  profit  by  example,  if  you  see 
The  fearful  case  of  miserable  me? 

A  longer  time  was  I  a  slare  to  sin. 
And  a  corrupted  world,  than  you  have  been; 
Had  many  a  too,  too  slowly  answer'd  call, 
That  made  still  harder  my  return  from  thralU 
To  ^oae  to  Christ  was  requisite,  I  knew, 
Bnt  softer  paoe,  1  flatter'd  me,  would  do ; 
The  journey's  end  contented  I  remained 
To  see,  and  own,  tho»  still  Hwas  unattain'dt 
^refore  the  same  good  Providence  that  calKd, 
With  a  kind  violence,  has  pulld  and  haui'd; 
As  public  eye  may,  outwardly,  at  least. 
Have  seen,  and  drag»d  mc  to  the  marriage  ft^ast. 
Kind,  in  this  world,  affliction's  heavi<»t  load, 
That,  in  another,  bliss  miftht  be  bestowHi ; 
Kind  the  repeated  stripes,  that  should  correct 
Of  too  great  knowled^re  a  too  small  effect: 
Ood  gr^nt  your  lordship  may,  with  less  alloy. 
Feel  an  unfoignM  conversion's  inward  joy» 
As  I  do  now  J  and  find  the  happy  way. 
Without  the  torments  of  so  long  delay ! 
To  the  divines  (and  there  were  none  beside 

That  nam'd  conversion  to  me)  I  reply 'd 

"  Could  my  ambition  enter,  and  possess 
Your  narrow  hearts,  your  meekness  would  be  less; 
Were  my  delights,  to  which  it  gives  the  rise. 
Tasted  by  you,  you  would  be  less  precise  :'* 
But  you,  my  lonl,  have  the  momentous  hint. 
From  one  that  knows  the  very  utmost  stint 
Of  all  that  can  amuse  yon,  whilst  you  live. 
Of  all  contentments  which  the  world  can  give. 
Think  then,  dear  eari,  that  1  hare  stak'd  and 
buoy'd 
The  ways  of  pleasure,  fatally  enjoy*d, 
And  set  them  up,  as  marks  at  sea,  for  you 
To  keep  true  Virtue's  channel  in  your  view? 
Think,  tho*  vour  eyes  should  long  be  shut,  and 

fest. 
They  vust,  they  must  be  open'd  at  the  last: 
Truth  win  compel  yuu  to  confess,  like  me, 
That  to  the  wicked  peace  can  never  be. 
With  my  own  soul,  that  Heav'n  may  deign  to  aid 
My  heart's  address,  this  covenant  is  made; 
My  eyes  shall  never  yield  to  sleep,  at  night. 
Nor  thoughts  attend  the  bus'ness  of  the  li^ht, 
'Till  1  have  pray'd  my  God,  that  you  may  take 
This  plain  but  faithful  warning,  for  his  sake. 
With  a  believing  profit— then,  in  you 
Your  friends,  your  country  will  l>e  ha|«py  too; 
And  all  vour  aims  succeed— Movents  so  blest 
Would  fill  with  comfort,  not  to  be  exprest, 
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Your  lordship's  cousin  and  true  fHeiid'— — -so  ty'd 
That  worldly  cause  can  never  once  divide— 

K68EX« 


THE  ITALIAN  BISHOP. 

AH  ANBCOOTC. 

There  is  no  kind  of  a  fragmental  note^ 
That  pleases  better  than  an  auecdotc; 
Or  fact  unpiiblish'd;  when  it  comes  to  rise:. 
And  give  the  more  agreeable  surprise : 
From  long  oblivion  sav'd,  an  useful  hint 
Is  diMibly  grateful,  when  reviv'd  in  print: 
A  late  and  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
Delighted  many  an  attentive  mind; 
This  anecdote,  my  task  is,  to  rehearse. 
As  highly  fit  to  be  consign'd  to  verse. 

Tliere  liv'd  a  bishop,  once  upon  a  Ume^ 
Where  is  not  said,  but  Italy  the  clime; 
An  honest,  pious  man,  who  understood 
How  to  behave  as  a  true  bishop  should ; 
But  thro'  an  opposition,  form'd  to  blast 
His  good  designs,  by  men  of  diffrent  cast. 
He  had  some  tedious  struggles,  and  a  train     ' 
Of  rude  affronts,  and  insults  to  sustain ; 
And  did  sustain;  with  calm  unruffled  mind 
He  bore  them  all,  and  never  once  repiii'd: 
An  intimate  acquaintance,  one  who  knew 
What  difficulties  he  had  waded  thro' 
Time  afler  time,  and  very  much  admir'd 
A  patience  so  provok'd,  and  so  untir'd. 
Made  bold  to  ask  him,  if  be  could  impart, 
Or  teach  the  secret  of  his  happy  art; 
"  Yes,"  said  the  good  old  predate,  "  that  I  can^ 
And  'tis  a  plain  and  practicable  plan; 
For  all  the  secret,  that  I  know  of,  lies 
In  making  a  right  use  of  my  own  eyes." 
Beg'd  to  explain  himself,  how  that  should  be 
**  Why,  in  whatever  state  I  am,'*  said  he, 
"  I  first  look  up  to  Heav'n;  as  well  aware. 
That  to  get  thither  is  my  main  affair. 
I  then  look  down  nnon  the  Earth;  and  think. 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  how  small  a  chink 
I  shall  possess  of  its  extensive  ground; 
And  then  1  oast  my  seeing  eyes  around, 
Where  more  distress  appears,  on  ev'ry  side. 
Amongst  mankind,  than  I  myself  abide. 
So  that,  reflectinsr  on  my  own  concern, 

First wheie  true  happiness  is  p1ac*d,  I  learn: 

Next-^— let  the  world,  to  what  it  will,  pretend, 
I  see  Where  all  its  good  and  ill  must  end. 

Last how  unjust  it  is,  as  well  ac  vain. 

Upon  a  fair  discernment,  to  cou^plain. 

Thus,  lookinc  up^  and  down,  and  roun'l  about. 

Right  use  of  eyes  may  find  my  8€*C'et  out : 

With  Heav'n  in  view-   ■   -his  real  home in  fine^ 

Nothing  on  £arth  should  make  a  man  repine.*' 


OK  RFSfGNATIOy, 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  TROUBLE. 

Dear  child,  know  this,  that  he,  who  gave  thee 
Almighty  (lod,  is  Lord  of  life  and  death,  [breath, 
Anrl  all  thinsrs  that  concern  them,  such  as  these. 
Youth,  health,  or  strength;  age>  weakness,  or  difrt 
ease: 
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Wherefore,  whatever  thy  affliotioD  be. 

Take  it  as  coming  from  thy  God  to  thee: 

Whether  to  teach  thee  patience  be  its  end. 

Or  to  instruct  such  persons  as  attend, 

That  faith  and  meekness,  try'd  by  suflPring^  past. 

May  yield  increase  of  happiness  at  last: 

Or  whether  it  be  sent  for  some  defect. 

Which  he,  who  wants  to  bless  thee,  would  cor- 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  thou  dost  repent,  [rect; 

And  take  thy  cross  up  patiently,  when  sent. 

Trusting  in  him,  who  sends  it  thee,  to  take 

For  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  thy  Sariour's,.sake, 

Wholly  submitting  to  bis  blessed  will, 

Whose  visitation  seeks  thy  profit  still; 

All  that  thou  dost,  or  ever  canst  endure, 

Will  make  thy  everlasting  joy  more  sure. 

Take  therefore  what  befalls  thee  in  good  part, 
As  a  prescription  of  love's  healing  art; 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastiseth  too,*' 
Saith  Paul,  "  and  scourgeth  with  a  saving  view;'* 
It  is  the  mark,  by  which  he  owns  a  child, 
Without  it,  not  so  honourably  styPd: 
Fathers  according  to  the  flesh,  when  they 
Correct  them,  children  reverence,  and  obey; 
How  much  more  justly  may  that  Father  claim, 
By  whom  we  live  eternally,  the  same  ? 
They  oft  chastise  thro*  humour  of  their  own. 
He  always  for  our  greater  good  alone; 
Chast'ning  below,  that  we  may  rise  above 
Holy,  and  happy  in  our  Father's  love. 

These  things  for  comfort,  and  instruction  fit, 
In  holy  scripture,  for  our  sakes,  are  writ, 
That  with  a  patient,  and  enduring  mind. 
In  aH  conditions  we  may  be  resignM; 
And  reverencing  our  father,  and  our  friend. 
Take  what  his  goodness  shall  be  pleas'd  to  send. 
What  greater  good,  considering  the  whole. 
Than  Christ's  own  likeness  in  a  Christian  soul 
By  patient  suff'ring?  Think  what  ills,  before 
He  enter'd  into  joy,  our  Saviour  bore; 
What  things  he  suffered,  to  retrieve  our  loss, 
And  Inake  his  way  to  glory,  thro*  the  cross. 
The  way  for  us ;  he  wanted  none  to  make. 
But  for  the  poor  lost  human  sinner's  sake; 
For  them  he  suflfer'd  more  than  words  can  tell, 
Or  thought  conceive;  reflect  upon  it  well. 
Dear  child!  and  whether  life,  or  death  remains, 
Depend  on  him  to  sanctify  tiiy  pains ; 
To  be  himself  thy  strong  defence,  and  tow'r, 
To  make  thee  know  and  feel  his  saving  pow*r: 
Still  taught  by  him,  repeat^  7^  will  be  done! 
And  trust  in  God  thro'  his  beloved  Son. 


A  POETICAL  VERSION  OF  A  LETTER, 

ntOM   JACOB  BBUMBN,  TO  A   FRIBND,  OH  THB 
SAME  OCCASIOir. 

Dear  brother  in  our  Saviour,  Christ — ^his  grace 

And  love  premised,  in  your  afllicttve  case  ; 

I  have  consider'd  of  it,  and  have  brought 

The  whole,  with  Christian  sympathetic  thought^ 

Before  the  will  of  the  most  High,  to  see 

What  it  would  please  him  to  make  known  to  me. 

And  thereupon,  I  give  you,  sir,  to  know, 
Wliat  a  true  insight  he  was  pleased  to  show, 
into  the  cause  and  cure  of  all  your  grief,  • 

And  present  trial;  which  I  shall,  in  brief, 


Set  down  for  a  memorial,  and  declare 
For  you  to  ponder  with  a  serious  cafe. 

First  then,  the  canse,  to  which  we  most  asfigi 
Vour  strong  temptation,  is  the  love  divine; 
The  goodness  supernatural,  above 
All  ntt*rance,  flowing  firom  the  God  of  love; 
Seeking  the  creaturely  and  human  wiU, 
To  free  it  firom  captivity  to  ill: 

And  then,  the  struggle  with  so  great  agrMC^ 
In  human  will,  refusing  to  embrace; 
Tho'  tender'd  to  it  with  a  love  so  pure. 
It  seeks  itself,  and  strives  against  a  cure; 
From  its  own  love  to  transitory  things. 
More  than  to  God,  the  real  evil  springs. 

Tis  man's  own  nature,  which,  in  its  own  life. 

Or  centre,  stands  in  enmity  and  strife. 

And  anxious,  selfish,  doing  what  it  lists,     [sistss 

(Without  God's  love)  that  tempts  him,  and  i«- 

The  devil  also  shoots  his  fi*ry  dart; 

From  grace  and  love  to  turn  away  the  heart. 

This  is  the  greatest  trial;  'tis  the  fight. 
Which  Christ,  with  his  internal  love  and  ' 
Maintains  within  man's  iiatare,  to  dispel 
God's  anger,  Satan,  sio,  and  death,  and  Hdl; 
The  human  self,  or  serpent  to  devoar. 
And  raise  an  angel  from  it  by  his  pow'r. 

.  Now  if  God*s  love  in  Christ  did  not  wbdoe. 
In  some  degree,  this  selflshness  in  yon. 
You  would  have  no  such  combat  to  endue; 
The  serpent  then,  triumphantly  secure. 
Would  unopposed,  exert  its  native  right. 
And  no  such  conflict  in  your  soul  excite. 

For  all  the  huge  temptation  and  distress 
Rises  in  nature,  tho*  God  seeks  to  bless; 
The  serpent  feeling  i£s  tormenting  state, 
(Which,  of  itself,  is  a  mere  anxious  hate) 
When  God*s  amazing  love  comes  in,  to  fill. 
And  change  the  selfish  to  a  god-like  will. 

Here  Christ,  the  serpent-bmiser,  stands  in  mai^ 
Storming  the  devil's  hellish,  self>built  plan  ; 
And  hence  the  strife  within  the  buipan  sou] ; 
Satan's  to  kill,  and  Christ's  to  make  it  whole; 
As  by  experience,  in  so  great  <Iegree, 
God,  in  bis  goodness,  causes  you  to  see. 

{fow,  while  fhe  serpent's  head  is  bmb^d,  the 
heel 
Of  Christ  is  stung;  and  the  poor  soul  most  feri 
Trembling,  and  sadness,  while  the  strivers  cope. 
And  can  do  nothing,  but  stand  still  in  hope; 
Hardly  be  able  to  lift  up  its  face. 
For  mere  concern,  and  pray  to  God  for  gnoe. 

The  serpent,  turning  it  another  way. 
Shows  it  the  world*s  alluring,  fine  display  ; 
Mocking  its  resolution  to  forego. 
For  a  new  nature,  the  engaging  show; 
And  represents  the  taking  its  delight 
In  present  scenes,  as  natural,  and  right. 

Thus,  in  the  wilderness  with  Christ  alone. 
The  soul  endures  temptation  of  its  own; 
While  all  the  glories  of  this  world  di5play*d. 
Pleasures  and  pomps  surround  it,  and  persoide 
Not  to  remain  so  humble,  and  so  still. 
But  Mevate  itself  in  own  self-wtti. 
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The  next  temptation,  which  befiill*  of  coarse 
From  Satan,  wad  hotn  nature*s  wlfisb  force, 
If  when  th«  aoul  has  tasted  of  the  love. 
And  been  illamhiated  from  above; 
SUQ  in  its  self-hood  it  would  seek  to  shine. 
And,  as  its  own,  possess  the  light  divine. 

That  is,  the  soulish  nature,  take  it  right. 
As  much  a  seipeiit,  if  without  God*8  light. 
As  Lucifer,  this  nature  still  would  claim 
For  own  propriety  the  heav'niy  flame; 
And  elevate  its  fire  to  a  degree. 
Above  the  light's  good  pow'r,  which  cannot  be. 

This-domincerinjr  self,  this  nature  fire, 
Must.be  transmuted  to  a  love  desire: 
Now,  when  this  change  is  to  be  undergone, 
It  looks  for  some  own  powV,  and  finding  none> 
Begins  to  doubt  of  grace,  unwilling  quite 
To  yield  up  its  self- willing  nature's  right.       % 

It  ever  quakes  for  fear,  and  will  not  die 
In  light  divine,  tho'  to  be  blest  thereby: 
The  light  of  grace  it  thinks  to  be  deceit. 
Because  it  worketh  gently  without  heat : 
Mov*d  too  by  outward  reason,  which  is  blind. 
And,  of  itself,  sees  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Who  knows,  it  thinketh,  whether  it  be  true   • 
That  God  is  in  tliee,  and  enlightens  too  ? 
Is  it  not  fauoy  ?  for  thou  dost  not  see 
Like  other  people,  who,  as  well  as  thee, 
Hope  for  salvation,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Without  such  fear,  and  trembling  at  his  rod. 

Thus  the  poor  soul,  accounted  for  a  fool, 
By  all  the  reas'ners  of  a  gayer  school. 
By  all  the  graver  people,  who  embrace 
Mere  verbal  promises  of  future  grace. 
Sighs  from  its  deep  internal  ground,  and  pants 
For  such  enlight'ning  comfort  as  it  wants; 

And  fain  would  have;  but  nature  can,  alas ! 
Do  nothing,  of  itself,  to  bring  to  pass ; 
And  is,  thro*  its  own  impotence,  afraid 
That  God  rejects  it,  and  will  give  no  aid ; 
Which,  with  regard  to  Uie  self-will,  is  true; 
For  God  rejects  it,  to  implant  a  new. 

The  own  self-will  must  die  away,  and  shine, 
Bising  thro'  death,  in  saving  will  divine; 
And,  from  the  opposition  which  it  tries 
Against  God's  will,  such  great  temptations  rise : 
The  devil  too  is  loth  to  lose  bis  prey. 
And  see  his  fort  cast  down,  if  it  obey. 

For,  if  the  life  of  Christ  within  arise. 
Self-lust,  and  false  imagination  dies; 
Wholly  it  cannot  in  this  present  life, 
But  by  the  flesh  maintains  the  daily  strife; 
Diet,  and  yet  lives;  as  they  alone  can  tell, 
In  whom  Christ  fights  against  the  pow'rs  of  Hell. 

The  third  temptation  is  in  mind,  and  will, 
And  fleah  and  blood,  if  Satan  enter  still ; 
Where  the  fiilse  centres  lie  in  man,  the  springs 
Of  pride,  and  lust,  and  love  of  earthly  things; 
And  all  the  curses  wisVd  by  other  men. 
Which  are  occasioo'd  by  this  devil's  den. 

These  in  the  astral  spirit  make  a  fort. 
Which  all  the  sins  concentre  to  support; 


And  human  will,  esteeming  for  its  joy 
What  Christ,  to  save  it,  combats  to  destroy. 
Will  not  r;  sign  the  pride-ei-eoted  tow'r, 
Nor  live  obedient  to  the  Saviour's  pow'r. 

Thus  I  have  giv'n  you,  loving  sir,  to  know 
What  our  dear  Saviour  has  bct-n  picas'd  to  show 
To  my  consideration  ;  now,  on  this. 
Examine  well  what  your  temptation  is: 
*'  Wc  must  leave  all,  and  follow  him,"  he  said. 
Right  Christ-like  poor,  like  our  redeeming  head. 

Now,  if  self-lust  stick  yet  upon  your  mind. 
Or  love  of  earthly  things,  of  any  kind. 
Then,  from  those  centres,  in  their  working  force. 
Such  a  temptation  will  rise  up  of  course: 
If  you  will  follow,  when  it  does  arise, 
My  child-like  counsel,  hear  what  I  advise. 

Fix  your  whole  thought  upon  the  bitter  woe. 
Which  our  dear  Lord  was  pleas'd  to  undergo; 
Consider  the  reproach,  contempt,  and  scorn. 
The  worldly  state  so  poor,  and  so  forlorn. 
Which  he  was  so  content  to  bear;  and  then. 
His  suff'ring,  dying  for  us  sinful  men. 

And  thereunto  give  up  your  whole  desire,        # 
And  mind,  and  will;  and  earnestly  aspire 
I'o  be  as  like  him  as  you  can;  to  bear,  ' 

(  And  with  a  patience  bent  to  persevere) 
All  that  is  laid  upon  you;  and  to  make 
His  process  your's,  and  purely  for  his  take; 

For  love  of  him,  most  freely  to  embrace 
Contempt,  affliction,  poverty,  disgrace; 
All  that  can  happen,  so  you  may  but  gain 
His  blessed  love  within  you,  and  maintain; 
No  lonjrer  tvilling  with  a  self-desire, 
But  such  a&  Christ  within  you  shall  inspire. 

Dear  sir,  1  fear  lest  something  still  amiss. 
Averse  to  him,  cause  such  a  strife  as  thi!<: 
He  wills  you,  in  his  death,  \vith  him  to  die 
To  your  own  will,  and  to  arise  thereby 
In  his  arising;  and  that  life  to  live, 
Which  he  is  striving  in  your  soul  to  give. 

Let  go  all  earthly  will;  and  be  resign'd 
Wholly  to  him,  with  all  your  heart  and  mind: 
Be  juy,  or  sorrow,  comfort,  or  distress, 
Receiv'd  alike,  for  he  alike  can  bless. 
To  gain  the  victory  of  Christian  faith 
Over  the  world,  and  all  Satanic  wrath. 

So  shall  you  conquer  death,  and  Hell,  and  sin ; 
And  find,  at  last,  what  Christ  in  you  hath  been : 
By  sure  experience  will  be  uudevstood. 
How  all  hath  happen'd  to  you  for  your  good: 
Of  all  his  children  this  hath  been  the  way; 
And  Christian  love  here  dictates  what  I  say. 


Oy  BEARING  THE  CROSS. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Take  up  the  cross  which  thou  hast  got. 
For  love  of  Christ,  and  bear  it  not 
As  Simon  of  Cyreuo  did, 
Compeil'd  to  do  qs  he  was  bid. 

"  Pray,  am  not  I,  who  cannot  free 
Myself,  compeU'd  as  much  as  he? 
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I  cannot  shun  it,  und,  of  course. 
Must  bear  this  heavy  cross  by  force." 

What  dost  thou  get  then  by  discrust 
At  bearing  that,  which  bear  thou  must? 
Nothing  abates  the  force  of  ill, 
Like  a  resigned  and  patient  will. 

«« 'Tis  true;  but  how  shall  I  obtata 
Such  an  abatement  of  my  pain  ? 
Compulsion  tempts  me  to  repine 
A£  Simon's  case  becoming  mine.'* 

Look  then  at  Jesus  gone  before ; 
Reflect  on  what  thy  Saviour  bore; 
Bore,  tho*  he  could  have  been  set  free. 
Death  on  the  cross,  for  love  of  thee. 

"  He  did  so— Lord!  what  shall  I  say? 
Bo  thou  enable  me  to  pray, 
If 'tis  not  possible  to  shun 
This  bitter  cross— thy  will  be  done  V* 


A  SQLilOQUY 


ON  THS  CAUSE  AND  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  DOUBT- 
ING MIND. 

I  MUSE,  I  doubt,  1  reason,  and  debate — 
Therefore,  1  am  not  in  that  perfect  state. 
In  vfrhieh,  when  its  cieation  first  began, 
God  plac'd  his  own  beloved  image,  man; 
From  whoso  high  birth,  at  once  design'd  for  all. 
This  ever  poring  reason  proves  a  fall. 

Whilst  Adam  stood  in  that  immortal  life. 
Wherein  pure  truth  excluded  doubt  and  strife, 
He  knew,  he  saw,  by  a  diviner  light, 
All  that  was  good  for  knowledge,  or  fur  sight ; 
But  when  the  serpent- subtlety  of  Hell 
Brought  him  to  doubt,  and  reason — ^then  he  fell. 

Fell, by  declining  from  an  upright  will, 
And  sunk  into  a  state  of  good  and  ill : 
I1ie  very  state  of  such  a  world  as  this 
Became  a  death  to  his  immortal  bliss: 
Bliss,  which  his  reason  gave  him  not,  before 
The  loss  ensu*d,  nor  after  could  restore. 

From  him  descending,  all  the  hnman  race 
Must  needs  partake  the  nature  of  his  case: 
Just  as  the  trunk,  the  branches,  or  the  fruit. 
Derive  their  substance  from  the  parent  root: 
What  life,  or  death,  into  the  father  came. 
The  sons,  tho*  guiltless,  could  but  have  the  same. 

If  I  am  one,  if  ever  I  must  live 
The  blissful  life,  which  God  design*d  to  give; 
As  reason  dictates,  or  as  some  degree 
Of  higher  light  enables  one  to  see. 
It  cannot  rise  from  being  born  on  Earth, 
Without  a  second,  new,  and  heav'nly  birth. 

The  gospel  doctrine,  which  assures  to  men 
The  joyful  truth  of  being  bom  agam. 
Demands  the  firoe  consent  of  ev^ry  will. 
That  seeks  the  good,  and  to  escape  the  ill: 
In  all  the  sav*d,  right  reason  must  allow 
Such  birth  effected,  tho'  it  knows  not  how. 

Such  was  tlie  foith  in  lifers  redeeming  seed. 
Of  poor  fallen  man  the  comfort,  and  the  cresd: 


Such  was  the  hope  before,  and  since  the  flcnd. 
In  ev'ry  time  and  place,  of  all  the  good: 
Till  the  new  b  rtk  of  Jesus,  from  above. 
Revealed  below  the  mystery  of  love. 

His  virgin  birth,  life,  death,  and  r&«scent. 
Explain  what  all  God's  dispensations  meant— 
God  give  me  grace  to  shun  the  doubting  criniel 
Since  nothing  follows  intermediate  time. 
But  life,  or  death,  eternal iy  to  rule 
A  bku€d  Christian,  or  a  cursed  fool. 


A  PLAIN  ACCOUNT 

OF  T^E  NATURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  TRUE  REUGIOI. 

What  is  religion? — Why  it  is  a  core, 
Giv'n  in  the  gospei,  qniu,  to  the  poor, 
Bv  Jesus  Christ,  the  h*^aler  of  the  soul; 
Which  all  who  take  are  sure  to  be  made  whole; 
And  th(  y  who  will  riot,  all  the  art  of  man 
May  strive  to  cure  them,  but  it  never  can. 

Core  for  what  malady? — For  that  of  sin. 
From  whence  all  other  maladies  begin; 
It  had  '\u  ris<'  in  Adam,  first  of  all. 
And  all  his  sons,  partaking  of  his  fall. 
Want  a  new  Adam  to  beget  them  free 
From  sin  and  death;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  he. 

How  is  it  giv'n? — By  raising  a  new  birth 
Of  heav'nly  life,  surviving  that  of  Earth; 
Which  may,  at  any  time,  at  some  it  mast. 
Return  its  mortal  body  to  the  dust; 
And  then  the  bom  of  God  in  Christ  again 
Will  rise  immortal,  true  angelic  men. 

Why  in  the  gospel  ?^Go8pel  is,  indeed, 
In  its  true  living  sense,  the  holy  seed. 
By  God's  great  mercy,  first,  in  Adam  sown. 
And  first,  in  Christ,  to  full  perfection  grown: 
Fullness,  from  which  ali  hoiy  souis  derive. 
And  bodies  too,  the  pow'r  to  be  aiive. 

Why  graiij  giv'n? — Because  the  love-desire 
Of  God,  in  Christ,  can  never  work  for  hire: 
Its  nature  is  to  love  for  loving's  sake. 
To  give  itself  to  ev'ry  will  to  take; 
To  them  it  brings,  amidst  the  darkest  night, 
Its  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

Why  to  the  pOor? — Because  they  feci  their 
Which  trust  in  riches  is  so  loth  to  grant:  [want. 
The  rich  have  something  which  they  call  their 
The  poor  have  nothing,  but  to  Christ  alooe  [own; 
They  owe  themselves,  and  pay  him  what  tiicy 
And  what  religion  is— they  only  know.        [owe. 


ON  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OFTHEgCRIPTURBTKKlIt 

LIFE   AND   DEATH, 

WHEN  APPUED  TO  MEN. 
True  life,  according  to  the  scripture  p]an» 
Is  God's  own  likeness  in  his  image,  man; 
This  was  the  life  that  Adam  ceas*d  to  lire. 
Or  lost  by  sin;  and  therefore  could  not  gire: 
So  that  his  offspring,  all  the  bom  on  Earth, 
Want  a  new  parent  of  this  heav'nly  birth. 

This,  Christ  alone,  God's  image  most  express. 
The  second  Adam,  gives  them  to  possess^ 
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Beoooiing  man,  rcvrning  human  fall. 
And  raising  up  the  first,  true  life  in  all; 
Healing  our  nature*8  deadly  wound  within. 
And  quenching  wrath,  or  death,  or  Hell,  or  sin. 

For  all  such  words  describe  one  evil  thing:. 
Or  want  of  itood ;  that  has  one  only  sprinc^. 
7*be  love  of  God,  in  Christ,  which  foroiM  at  first 
A  blessed  Adam,  and  redeemed  a  curst 
By  his  own  act— Good  only  waa  desi^uM 
For  Adam,  and,  in  him,  fur  all  mankind. 

He  fell  from  good,  misusing  his  free  will. 
Into  this  world,  this  life  of  g(>od  and  ill: 
From  whence,  the  willing  to  ,be  sjivM  revive 
Thro*  faith  and  penitence,  in  Christ  alive; 
A  second  death  succeeds,  if  they  refuse;  [choose. 
For  choosing   creatures  must   have  what  they 

Not  bare  existence,  when  we  go  from  hence, 
1%  immortality,  in  scripture  sense; 
For  thus,  alike  immortal,  are  confest 
The  good,  the  bad;  the  ruin*d,  and  the  blest; 
Whose  inbred  tempers  hint  the  reason,  why 
They  live  for  ever,  or  for  ever  die. 

God's  likeness,  light  and  spirit  in  the  soul, 
Make,  as  at  first,  its  blest  immortal  whole; 
Tis  death  to  want  them ;  vain  is  all  dispute; 
The  gospel  only  reaches  to  the  root : 
AU  the  inspired  have  understood  it  thut; 
Immortal  life  it  that  of  Christ  in  us. 


ON  THE  GROUND  OF  TRUE  AND  FALSE 
RELIGION. 

CxFLAiN  religion  by  a  thousand  schemes. 
Still  God  and  self  will  be  the  two  extremes; 
In  him  the  one  true  good  of  it  is  found ; 
In  self,  of  all  idolatry,  the  ground: 
False  worship,  paid  at  all  its  various  shrines. 
One  same  departure  from  his  love  defines. 

By  love  to  him  blest  angels  kept  their  state; 
Which  the  apostate  lost  by  cursed  hate; 
Setting  up  self  in  the  Almighty's  room. 
It  sunk  them  down  into  irs  dreadful  gloom: 
On  separation  from  his  love,  the  source 
Of  all  felicity  was  lost  of  course. 

By  love  to  him,  the  first  created  man 
Was  highly  blest;  *till  selfishness  began, 
Tho'  serpentine  delusion,  to  arise, 
And  tempt  above  God's  wisdom  to  be  wise; 
Whfni  he  had  chosen  to  prefer  his  own, 
The  naked,  miserable  self  was  known. 

Hence  we  inherit  such  a  life  as  this, 
Dead,  of  itself,  to  paradisic  bliss: 
Hance  all  our  hopes,  of  a  diviner  birth 
Depend  on  Christ,  and  bis  descent  on  Earth; 
Subduing  self,  as  Adam  should  have  done, 
iUid  loving  Ood  thro*  his  beloved  Son. 

The  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  men, 
Who  brings  their  nature  back  to  him  again» 
Snv'd  from  all  sinful  self,  or  d^ly  wrath. 
Or  hellish  evil,  by  tlie  pow'r  d  feith 
Workup  by  love,  of  which  it  is  the  strength; 
And  must  attain  the  full  true  life  at  length. 


BoiTi  of  this  holy,  Virgin  seed  divine. 
To  a  new  life  within  this  mortal  shrine. 
The  faithful  breathe  a  spirit  from  above. 
And  make  of  self  a  sacrifice  to  love : 
By  Christ  redeem'd  they  rise  from  Adam's  fall. 
From  Earth  to  Heav'n,  where  God  is  all  in  alK 


PETER'S  DENIAL  OF  HIS  MASTER. 

"  Tho'  all  forsake  thee,  master,  yet  not  I; 
I'll  go  to  prison  with  thee,  or  to  die," 
Said  Peter-— yet  how  soon  did  he  deny! 

A  striking  proof,  that,  even  to  good  will. 
The  help  of  grace  is  necessary  stilly 
To  save  a  soul  from  falling  into  ill. 

His  master  told  him  how  the  case  ^ould  be. 
But  Peter  could  not  see  himself,  not  be; 
'Till  grace  withdrew,  that  he  might  come  to  see^ 

Peter,  so  valiant  on  a  selfish  plan, 
2uite  frighted  by  a  servant  maid,  began 
To  curse,  and  swear,  and  did  not  kuow  the  man« 

'Twas  thus  that  Satan  sifted  him  like  wheat. 
And  made  him  think  his  courage  was  so  great; 
While  Jesus  pray'd  that  he  might  see  the  cheat. 

High-minded  in  himself  he  fell^— how  low. 
The  c«>ck  instructed  him,  foretold  to  crow: 
His  real  self  then  Peter  came  to  know. 

He  that  would  die  with  him,  tho*  all  forsook^ 
Dissolv'd  in  t^rs,  when  Jesus  gave  a  look| 
And  learn'd  humility  by  love's  rebuke. 

Lesson  for  us  i$  plain  from  Peter's  case. 
That  real  virtue  is  the  work  of  grace. 
And  of  its  height  humility  the  base. 


ON  THE   CAUSE,   CONSEQUENCE,  AND 
CURE  OF  SPIRITUAL  PRIDE. 

Suppose  an  heater  burning  in  the  fire 
To  be  alive,  to  will,  and  to  desire; 
To  reason,  feel,  and  have,  upon  the  whole, 
What  we  will  call  an  understanding  soul; 
Conscious  of  pow'rful  heat  within  its  mould, 
Aqd  colour  bright  above  the  burnishM  gold. 

Suppose  that  pride  should  catch  this  heater's 
And  from  the  fire  persuade  it  to  depart  •      [heart. 
To  show  itself,  and  make  it  to  be  known. 
That  it  can  raise  a  splendoqr  of  its  own; 
An  own  rich  colour, •an  own  potent  heat, 
Without  dependence  on  the  flre^  complete. 

It  leaves,  in  prospect  of  so  fine  a  show. 
The  fiery  bosom  where  it  learnt  to  glow; 
Cools  by  degrees,  till  all  its  golden  hue 
Isjranish'd,  and  its  pow'r  of  heating  too; 
Its  own,  once  hidden,  nature  domineers. 
And  the  dark,  cold,  self-iron  lump  appears. 

l*ransfer  this  feign'd,  imaginary  pride. 
To  that  which  really  does,  too  oft,  betide; 
When  human  souls,  endu'd  with  grace  divine^ 
Become  ambitious,  of  themselves,  Xti  shine; 
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An^f  prond  of  qualities  which  grace  bestows, 
Forsake  its  bosom  for  self-shining  shows. 

And  thence  conceive  the  natural  effects 
Of  pride,  in  cither  single  men,  or  sects; 
That  for  variety  of  »«elfish  strife 
Forsake  the  one,  true  cause  of  all  true  life; 
The  heavenly  spirit-fire  of  love,  within 
Whose  sacred  bosom  all  their  gifts  begin. 

From  which,  if  reason,  learning,  wit,  or  parts, 
Tempt  their  ambition  to  withdraw  their  hearts, 
There  must  ensue,  whatever  they  may  mean. 
The  disappearance  of  the  glowing  scene; 
From  the  roost  gifted  vanishing  of  coarse, 
When  disunited  from  its  real  source. 

As  only  fire  can  possibly  restore 
The  heater's  force,  to  what  it  was  before; 
So  that  of  love  alone  consumes  the  dross 
Of  wrathful  nature,  and  repairs  its  loss ; 
It  will  again  unite  with  all  desire. 
That  casts  itself  into  the  holy  fire. 


TBE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  DIVINE. 

In  some  good  books  one  reads  of  a  divine. 
Whose  memorable  case  deserves  a  line; 
Who,  to  serve  God  the  best,  and  shortest  way, 
Pray'd,  for  eitrht  years  together,  e^'*ry  day. 
That  in  the  midst  of  doctrines  and  of  rules, 
However  taught  and  practis'd  by  the  schools. 
He  would  be  pleasM  to  bring  him  to  a  man 
Prepar'd  to  teach  him  the  compendious  plan* 

He  was  himself  a  doctor,  and  well  read 
In  all  the  points  to  which  divines  were  bred; 
Nevertheless,  he  thought,  that  what  concerned 
The  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  h?am*d, 
To  know  and  practise,  must  be  something  still 
More  independent  on  such  kind  of  skill: 
True  Christian  worship  had,  within  its  root. 
Some  simpler  secret,  clear  of  all  dispute ; 
Which,  by  a  Jiving  proof  that  he  might  know. 
He  pray'd  for  some  practitioner  to  show. 

One  day,  possessed  with  an  intense  concern 
About  the  lesson  which  he  sought  to  learn, 
He  heard  a  voice  that  sounded  in  his  ears — 
**  Tliou  has  been  praying-  for  a  man  eight  years; 
Go  to  the  porcli  of  yonder  church,  and  find 
A  man  prepar'd  according  to  thy  mind." 

Away  be  went  to  the  appointed  ground; 
When,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  be  found 
A  poor  old  beggar,  with  his  feet  full  sore, 
And  not  worth  two-pence  all  the  clothes  be  wore. 
Surprised  to  see  an  object  so  furlom— 
**  My  friend,^  said  he,  **  I  wish  thee  a  good  mom.** 
"  Thank  thee,"  rtply'd  the  beggar,  "  but  a  bad 
I  do'nt  remember  that  1  ever  had." — 
Sure  he  mistakes,  the  doctor  thought,  the  phrase— 
"  Good  fortune,  friend,  befall  thee  all  thy  days!" 
*«  Me,"  Kaid  the  beggar,  **  many  days  befall. 
But  none  of  them  unfortunate  at  all***— 
**  God  bless  thee,  answer  plainly,  I  request  P"^^ 
«*  Why,  plainly  then,  I  never  was  unblest" — 
<*  Never?    Thou  speakest  in  a  mystic  strain. 
Which  more  at  large  I  wish  thee  to  explain."— 

**  With  air  my  heart— Thou  first  didst  conde- 
scend 
'*  To  wish  me  kindly  a  good  morning,  friend; 


And  I  reply*d,  that  I  remembcr'd  not 
A  bad  one  ever  to  have  been  my  lot: 
For,  let  the  morning  turn  out  how  it  will, 
1  praise  my  God  for  cvVy  new  one  still: 
If  I  am  pinchM  with  hunger,  or  with  cold. 
It  does  not  make  me  to  let  go  my  bold  ; 
Still  I  praise  God — hail,  rain,  or  snow,  I  take 
This  blessed  cordial,  which  has  pow'r  to  maka 
The  fouJest  morning,  to  my  thinkiug,  fair; 
For  cold  and  hunger  yield  to  praise  and  pray'r. 
Men  pity  mc  as  wretched,  or  despise; 
But  whilst  I  hold  this  noble  exercise, 
It  cheers  my  heart  to  such  a  due  degree. 
That  ev'ry  morning  is  still  good  to  me. 

"  Thou  didst,  moreover,  wish  me  lucky  days. 
And  I,  by  reason  of  continual  praise, 
Said  that  I  had  none  else ;  for  come  what  wooM 
On  any  day,  I  knew  it  must  be  good  ^ 
Because  God  sent  it;  sweet  or  bitter, joy 
Or  grief,  by  this  angelical  employ. 
Of  praising  him,  my  heart  was  at  its  rest. 
And  took  \vhatcver  happen*d  for  the  best; 
So  that  my  own  experience  might  say. 
It  never  knew  of  an  unlucky  day. 

"  Then  didst  thou  pray—*  God  bless  tbee'— tod 
*  I  never  was  unblest:'  for  being  led  [I  t^ 

By  the  good  spirit  of  imparted  grace 
To  praise  his  name,  and  ever  to  embrace 
His  righteous  will,  regarding  that  alone, 
With  total  resig^nation  of  my  ov/n, 
I  never  coul^,  in  such  a  state  as  this,  ^ 
Complain  for  want  of  happiness  or  bliss; 
Resolved,  in  all  things,  that  tlie  will  divine. 
The  source  of  all  true  blessing,  should  be  mine.** 

The  doctor,  learning  from  the  beggar's  case 
Such  wond*rous  instance  of  the  pow'r  of  grace. 
Proposed  a  question,  with  intent  to  try 
The  happy  mendicants  direct  reply — 
*•  What  wouldst  thou  say,"  said  he,  "  shoald  God 
To  cast  thee  down  to  the  infernal  pit?'*  [think  fit 

**  He  cast  me  down?  He  send  me  into  HcU? 
N(^.-He  loves  me,  an<<  I  love  him  too  well: 
But  put  the  case  he  should,  1  have  two  arms 
That  will  defend  me  from  all  hellish  harms, 
The  one,  humility,  the  other,  love ; 
These  I  u  ould  throw  below  him,  and  above; 
One  under  his  hmumiig  Vd  place. 
His  deiiif  the  other  should  embrace ; 
With  both  together  so  to  hold  him  fost. 
That  he  shoutd  go  wherever  be  would  cast^ 
And  then,  whatever  thou  shalt  call  the  splieie. 
Hell,  if  Uiou  wilt,  'tis  Heav*n  if  he  be  there.'* 

Thus  was  a  great  divine,  whom  some  hire 
To  be  the  justly  fiim'd  Taulerus,  taujrbt  [thoufW 
The  holy  art,  for  which  he  us'd  to  pray. 
That  to  serve  God  the  most  compendious  way, 
Was  to  hold  fast  a  loving,  humble  mind, 
Still  praising  him,  and  to  his  will  resigned. 


PRAGMlSNT  OF  AN  HYMN, 

OM  THB  AOODKE88  OF  OOD. 

0  goodness  of  God!  more  exceedingly  great 
Than  thought  can  conceive,  or  than  words  can  n- 
Whatsoever  we  fix* our  conceptions  upon    [p«^» 
It  has  some  kiad  of  bounds,  but  thy  goodneM  ki> 
none: 
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Af  it  never  beg^n,  so  it  ne^er  caa  end, 
But  to  afl  thy  creation  will  always  extend; 
All  nature  partakes  of  its  proper  degree, 
Bat  the  self-bUndod  will  that  refuses  to  see. 

Wheosoerer  nev  Ibnns  of  creation  began, 
Thy  foodness  adjusted  the  beautiful  plan ; 
Adjaseed  the  beauties  of  body  and  soul, 
And  plac'd  in  the  centre  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
That  shon,  like  a  sun,  the  circumference  round, 
To  produce  all  the  fruits  of  bcatifyM  group4; 
To  display,  in  each  possible  shape  and  degree, 
A  goodness  eternal,  essentia]  to  thee. 

Blest  ordefs  of  angels  surrounded  thy  throne, 
Bejbre  any  evil  was  heard  of,  or  known ; 
Till  a  sdf-aeeking  chief's  unaccountable  pride 
Thine  immutable  rectitude  ftiteely  bely'd ;  [bright. 
And  despising  the  goodness  that  made  him  so 
Would  become  independent,  and  be  his  own  light; 
Aad  indac'd  all  his  host  to  so  monstrous  a  thing, 
As  to  act  against  Nature's  omnipotent  king. 

Then  did  evil  begin,  or  the  absence  of  good. 
Which  from  the^  could  not  come— from  a  crea- 
ture it  could ;   ' 
Who,  made  in  thy  likeness,  all  happy  and  free. 
Could  only  be  good,  as  an  image  of  thee; 
When  an  angel  prophan'd  his  angelical  trust. 
And  departed  from  order,  most  righteous  and  just ; 
Self  deprived  of  the  light,  that  proceeds  from  thy 

throne. 
He  fell  to  the  darkness,  by  nature,  his  own. 

Fornatui«,  itaelf,  is  a  darkness  express. 
If  a  splendour  from  thee  does  not  fill  it  and  bless; 
Aq  abyss  of  the  pow'rs  of  all  creaturehf  liffe, 
Whidi  are,  in  themselves,  but  an  impotent  strife. 
Of  action,  reaction,  and  whirling  around,  [found; 
Till  the  rays  of  thy  light  pierce  the  jatring  pro- 
Till  thy  goodness  compose  the   dark,  natui^ 

storm. 
And  enkindles  the  bliss  of  light,  order,  and  form. 

Thy  unchangeable  goodness,  when  wrath  was 
begun. 
Soon  aa  e*er  it  beheld  what  an  angel  had  done. 
Exerted  itaelf  in  rentoring  anew, 
A  celestial  abode»  and  inhabitants  too; 
Made  a  temporal  world  in  the  desolate  place, 
Aad  thy  likeness,  a  man,  to  produce  a  new  race ; 
That  the  evil  brought  forth  might  in  time  be  sup- 

prest. 
And  a  new  host  ofereatures  succeed  to  be  Uest 

When  the  man,  whom  thy  counsel  designed  to 
F«U  into  this  mixture  of  evil  and  good ;  [have  stood. 
And,  against  thy  kind  warning,  consented  to  taste 
Of  the  fruit,  that  would  lay  bis  own  Paradise 

vaste. 
Thy  mercy  then  sought  his  redemption  from  sin. 
And  implanted  the  hope  of  a  Saviour  within; 
Of  a  man  to  be  bom,  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
To  iqiply  his  defect,  and  abolish  his  crime. 

All  the  hopes  ef  good  men,  since  the  ruin  began, 
WcK  detir'd  from  tbe  grace  of  this  wonderful 

man: 
His  life,  in  the  promise,  has  secretly  wrought 
Its  intended  effect,  in  their  penitent  thought. 
Who  bdieT'd  in  thy  word,  in  whatever  degree 
They  knew,  or  knewnot,  how  bis  coning  would  be: 


A  true  faith  in  a  Saviour  was  one,  and  the  same. 
Both  before  his  blest  coming,  as  after  he  came. 

Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  prophetical  views. 
The  desire  of  all  nations,  or  Gentiles,  or  Jews, 
Who  obeyM,  in  the  midst  of  their  natural  fall. 
The  degree  of  his  light,  which  enlighten'd  them  all. 
Still  ceutr'd  in  him,  the  Messiah,  the  man 
Who  should  execute  fully  thy  merciful  plan; 
And  impart  the  true  life,  which  thy  goodness  de* 

sign'd. 
By  creating  a  man,  to  descend  to  mankind. 

When  this  Son  of  thy  love  was  incarnate  on 
Earth,  ^ 

And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  by  a  virgmal  birth. 
Thy  ans^elical  host  usher'd  in  the  great  mom. 
With  the  tidings  of  joy,  that  a  Saviour  was  bom;'' 
Of  joy  to  all  people,  who.  round  the  whole  ball, 
Should  partake  of  the  goodness,  that  came  to  save 
To  erect,  upon  Earth,  a  true  kingdom  of  grace,  [all ; 
And  of  glory  to  come,  for  whoe'er  would  embrace. 


UNIVERSAL  GOOD 

THE  OIUECT  OF  THB  Dif  INE  WILL,  AKD  EVIL 
THE  NECESSARY  EFFECT  OF  THE  CREATURE'S 
OPPOSITION  TO  IT. 

The  God  of  Lore,  delighting  to  bestow. 
Sends  down  his  blessing  to  the  world  below: 
A  grateful  mind  receives  it,  and  above 
Sends  up  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Love: 
This  happy  intercourse  could  never  fell. 
Did  not  a  false,  perverted  will  prevail. 

For  love  divine,  as  rightly  understood. 
Is  an  unalterable  will  to  good : 
Good  is  the  object  of  his  blessed  will, 
Who  never  can  concur  to  real  ill; 
Much  less  decree,  predestinate,  ordaip— 
Words  oft  employed  to  take  his  name  in  vain. 


But  he  permits  it  to  be  done,  say  ; 
Plain  then,  1  answer,  that  he  does  not  do; 
That,  having  willVl  created  angels  free. 
He  still  permits,  or  wills  them  so  to  be; 
Were  his  permission  ask'd,  before  they  did 
An  evil  action,  he  would  soon  forbid. 

Before  the  doing  he  foifoids  indeed, 
But  disobedient  creatures  take  no  heed : 
If  he,  according  to  your  present  plea. 
Withdraws  his  grace,  and  so  they  disobey. 
The  fault  is  laid  on  him,  not  them  at  all; 
For  who  can  stand  whom  he  shall  thus  let  fell  ? 

Our  own  neglect  must  be  the  previous  cause, 
When  it  is  said  the  grace  of  God  withdraws ; 
In  the  same  sense^as  when  the  brightest  dawn. 
If  we  will  shut  our  windows,  is  withdrawn; 
Not  that  the  Siin  is  ever  the  less  bright. 
But  that  our  choice  is  not  to  see  the  light. 

Free  to  receive  the  grace,  or  to  reject 
Receivers  only  can  be  God's  elect ; 
Rejecters  of  it  reprobate  alone, 
Not  by  divine  decree,  but  by  their  own: 
His  love  to  all,  his  willing  none  to  sin. 
It  a  decree  that  never  could  begin. 
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It  is  the  order,  the  eternal  law, 
The  true  free  grace,  that  never  can  withdraw; 
Observance  of  it  will,  of  course,  be  blest, 
And  opposition  to  it  self-distrest ; 
To  thena,  who  love  its  gracipus  author,  all  ' 
Will  work  for  good,  according  to  St.  Paul. 

An  easy  key  to  each  abstruser  text. 
That  modem  disputants  have  so  perplext; 
With  arbitrary  fancies  on  each  side. 
From  God*8  pure  love,  or  man*8  freewill  deny'd; 
Which,  in  the  breast  of  saints,  and  sinners  too. 
May  both  be  fouud  sel£.evidently  true. 


ON  THE  DISINTERESTED  LOVE  OF  GOD, 

The  love  of  God  with  genuine  ray 
rnflam*d  the  breast  of  good  Cambray ;      • 
And  banish*d  from  the  prelate's  mind 
All  thoughts  of  interested  kind : 
He  saw,  and  writers  of  his  class, 
(Of  too  neglected  worth  alas!) 
Disinterested  love  to  be 
The  gospel's  very  ABC. 

.    When  our  redeeming  Lord  began 
To  practice  it  himself,  as  man ; 
And,  for  the  joy  then  set  before 
His  loving  vieiv,  such  evils  bore; 
Endur'd  the  cross,  despisM  the  shame- 
Had  he  an  interested  aim  ? 
Surely  the  least  examination 
Shows,  that  the  joy  was  our  salvation. 

For  us  he  sufier'd,  to  make  known 
The  love  that  seeketh  not  its  own ; 
Suffier'd,  what  nothing  but  so  pure 
A  love  could  possibly  endure : 
No  less  a  sacrifice  than  this 
Could  bring  poor  sinners  back  to  bliss ; 
Or  execute  the  saving  plan 
Of  reuniting  God  and  man. 

This  love  was  Abra'm's  shield  and  guard; 
Was  his  exceeding  great  reward  j 
This  love  the  patriarchal  eye. 
And  that  of  Moses  could  descry; 
In  this  disinterested  sense 
They  sought  reward,  or  recompense, 
City,  or  countiy,  Heav'n  above. 
The  seat  of  purity  and  love. 

This  the  high  railing,  this  the  prize. 
The  mark  of  Paul's  so  steady  eyes; 
For,  with  the  self-forgetting  Paul, 
Pure  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  all: 
The  text  of  the  beloved  John 
Has  all,  that  words  can  say  in  one; 
For  God  is  love — compendious  whole 
Of  all  the  blessing?  of  a'soul. 

What  helps  to  this  a  soul  may  want. 
Pure  love  is  ready  still  to  gfant; 
But  with  a  view  to  wean  it  still 
From  selfish,  mercenary  will : 
Of  all  rewaini,  all  punisbmeut. 
This  is  the  end,  in  God*s  intent. 
To  form,  in  offspringrs  of  his  own. 
The  bliss  of  loving  his  alane. 


BYROM'S  POEMS. 


Sole  rale  of  all  aflTectSon  due 
Both  to  ourselves,  and  others  too; 
Meaning  of  ev'ry  scripture  text. 
By  interested  love  perplext; 
Promise,  or  precept,  gospel  caU, 
Or  legal  love,  fulfils  them  all; 
From  base  arising  up  to  spire, 
Superior  both  to  fear  and  hire. 

Love  of  disinterested  kind. 
The  man  who  thinks  it  too  refio'd 
May,  by  ambiguous  language,  still 
Persist  in  metaphysic  skill; 
Even  the  justly  famM  Cambray, 
In  such  a  case,  could  only  pray. 
That  love  itself  would  only  dart 
Some  feeling  proof  into  his  heart. 


ON  THB  SAME  SUBJECT. 

T  tovB  my  God,  and  freely  too. 
With  the  same  love  that  he  imparts; 

That  he,  to  whom  all  love  is  due. 
Engraves  upon  pure  loving  hearty 

I  love,  but  this  celestial  fire. 
Ye  storry  pow'rs!  ye  do  not  raise  : 

No  wages,  no  reward's  desire. 
Is  in  the  purely  shining  blaze. 

Me,  nor  the  hopes  of  heav'nly  bliss^ 
Or  paradisic  scenes  excite ; 

Nor  terrours  of  the  dark  abyss. 
Of  death's  eternal  den,  affiright. 

No  bought,  and  paid-for  love  be  mine, 
I  will  have  no  demands  to  make; 

Disinterested,  and  divine 
Alone,  that  fear  shall  never  shake. 

Thou,  my  Redeemer,  from  above. 
Suffering  to  such  immense  degree. 

Thy  heart  has  kindled  mine  to  love. 
That  bums  for  nothing  but  for  thee. 

Thy  scouige,  thy  thorns,  thy  cross,  thy  woonis 
Are  ev>ry  one  of  them  a  source. 

From  whence  the  nourishment  d>0ttnds 
Of  endless  Ix>vc*s  unfading  force. 

These  sacred  fires,  with  holy  breath. 
Raise  in  my  mind  the  generous  strife; 

While,  by  the  ensigns  of  thy  death 
Known,  I  adore  the  Lord  of  lifis. 

Extinguish  all celestialligfat,. 
The  fire  of  love  will  not  go  out; 

The  flames  of  Hell  extinguish  qttite, 
Love  will  pursue  its  wopted  root. 

Be  there  no  hope  if  it  persist*- 
Persis*  it  will,  nor  ever  cease; 

No  punishment  if 'tasdismist-** 
What  caused  it  not  will  notdecKMe^ 

Should*st  thou  give  nothing  ibr  its  pains^ 
It  claims  not  any  tiling  as  due; 

Should^st  thou  condeonn  me,  it  i 
Unchan^d  by  any  «el£sh  view. 
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in  He«y'n  be  darkeiiM  if  it  will. 
Let  Hell  with  all  its  vengeance  roar; 

My  God  alone  remaining,  still 
Fll  love  bim,  as  I  did  before. 


ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  WRATH, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  GOD  IN  SCRIPTURE. 

That  God  is  love— is  in  the  scripture  said; 
That  he  \k  wreth^is  nu  where  to  be  read; 
From  which,  by  literal  expression  free, 
«  Fury"  (he  «aith  himself)  «  is  not  in  me:" 
K  scripture,  therefore,  must  direct  our  faith, 
I/)ve  must  be  he,  or  in  him;  and  not  wrath. 

And  yet  the  wrath  of  God.  in  scripture  phrase, 
Is  oft  expre8t>d,  and  many  difPrent  ways: 
His  anger,  fury,  vengeance,  are  the  terms. 
Which  the  plain  letter  of  the  text  affirms ; 
And  plain,  from  two  of  the  apostle*s  quire, 
That  God  la  love— and  a  consuming  fire. 

If  we  coBtultthe  reasons  that  appear. 
To  make  the  seeming  difficulty  clear. 
We  must  acknowledge,  when  we  look  above. 
That  God,  as  God,  is  overflowing  love: 
And  wilful  sinners,  when  we  look  below, 
Make  (what  is  calPd)  the  wrath  of  God  to  flow. 

"  Wrath,"  as  SL  Paul  saith,  «  is  the  treasar'd 
Of  an  impenitently  hardened  heart:"  [part 

When  love  reveals  its  own  eternal  life. 
Then  wrath  and  anguish  fall  on  evil  strife; 
Then  lovely  justice,  in  itself  all  bright. 
Is  burning  fire  to  such  as  hate  the  light. 

If  wrath  and  justice  be  indeed  the  same, 
No  wrath  in  God — is  liable  to  blame ;    * 
If  not;  if  righteous  judges  may,  and  must. 
Be  free  themselves  from  wrath,  if  they  be  just. 
Such  kind  of  blaming  may,  with  equal  sense, 
lay  on  a  judge  the  criminaPs  ofienoe. 

God,  in  himself  unchangeable,  in  fine, 
Is  one,  eternal  light  of  love  divine; 
"  In  him  there  is  no  darkness,'*  saith  St.  John, 
In  him  no  wrath— the  meaning  is  all  one : 
"Tis  our  own  darkness,  wrath,  sin,  death,  and  Hell, 
Not  to  love  him,  who  first  luv*d  us  so  well. 


THE  rORSGOING  SUBJECTT  MORE  FULLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED IN  A  COMM ERT  ON  THE  FOLLOWING 
•CRIPTURE. 

God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  lifb.  St. 
John,  iii,  10. 

*'  God  so  loved  the  worid  I''— By  how  tender  a 

phrase 
The  design  of  his  father  our  Saviour  displays! 
hofe,  according  to  him,  when  the  world  was  un- 
done. 
Was  the  father's  sole  reason  for  giving  his  son. 
No  wrath  in  the  giver  had  Christ  tg  atone. 
Bat  to  save  a  poor  [lerishing  world  from  it's  own* 
A  be(ief  in  the  son  carries  with  it  a  faith. 
Thai  the  jnative  paternal  waa  love,  and  not  wnth. 


Ev'ry  good,  perfect  gift,  cometh  down  from 

above. 
Prom  the  father  of  lights,  thro*  the  son  of  his  love: 
As  in  him  there  is  no  variation  or  change. 
Neither  "  shadow  of  turning",  it  well  may  seem 

strange 
That,  when  scripture  assures  us  so  plainly,  that  he. 
His  will,  grace,  or  gift,  is  so  perfectly  free. 
Any  word  should  be  strain'd  to  inculcate  a  thought 
Of  a  wrath  in  bis  mind,  or  a  change  to  be  wrought. 

'All  wrath  is  the  product  of  crcaturely  sin; 
In  immutable  love  it  could  never  begin; 
Nor,  indeed,  in  a  creature,  'till  oppdsite  will  [ill. 
To  the  love  of  its  God  had  brought  forth  such  an 
To  the  love  that  was  pleas'd  to  communicate  bliss 
In  such  endless  degrees,  thro'  all  Nature's  abyss ; 
Nor  could  wrath  have  been  known,  had  not  man 

left  the  state. 
In  which  Nature*s  God  was  pleas'd  man  to  create. 

He  saw,  when  this  world  in  its  purity  stood, 
Every  thing  be  had  made,  and  -*'  behold !  it  was 

good;" 
And  the  man,  its  one  ruler,  before  his  sad  mil. 
As  the  image  of  God,  had  the  goodness  of  all: 
When  he  fell,  and  awakened  wrath,  evil,  and  curse 
In  himself  and  the  world,  was  God  become  wors^? 
Who  so  lov'd  the  world  still,  that,  when  wrath 

was  begun. 
To  redeem  the  lostcreature,he  gave  his  own  sou— 

Freely  gave  him;  not  mov'd  or  incited  thereto 
By  a  previous  appeasing,  or  payment  of  due 
To  bis  wrath,  or  his  vengeance,  orany  such  cause 
As  should  satisfy  him  for  the  breach  of  his  laws: 
This  language  the  Jew  Nicodemus  might  use;    ' 
But  our  Saviour's  to  him  had  more  excellent  views; 
*'  God  so  lov'd  the  world,"  (are  his  words,)  **  that 

he  gave 
His  only-begotten"  in  order  to  save. 

Love's  prior,  unpurchas'd,  unpaid>for  intent 
Was  the  cause,  why  the  only-begotteu  was  sent. 
That  thro'  him  we  might  live;  and  the  cause  why 

he  came. 
Was  to  manifest  love,  ever  one  and  the  same ; 
Full  conquc*st  of  wrath  ever  striving  to  make, 
And  blotting  transgressions  out  for  its  own  sake; 
Wanting  no  satisfaction  itself,  but  to  give 
Itself,  tliat  the  world  might  receive  it,  and  live — 

Might  believe  on  the  son,  and  reeeive  a  new  birth 
From  the  love,  that  in  Christ  was  incarnate  on 

Earth; 
When  a  vii^in  brought  forth,  without  help  of  a  man. 
The  restorer  of  God's  true,  original  plan; 
The  one  quencher  of  wrath,  the  atoner  of  sin, 
And  the  **  bringer  of  justice  and  righteousness  in;" 
The  renewer,  in  man,  of  a  pow'r,  and  a  will 
To  satisfy  justice-r-that  is,  to  fulfiL 

There  is  nothing  that  justice  and  righteonaness 
hath 
More  opposite  to  it,  than  anger  and  wrath; 
As  repugnant  to  all  that  is  equal  and  right, 
As  falshood  to  truth,  or  as  darkness  to  light. 
Of  God,  in  himself,  what  the  scripture  affirms 
Is  truth,  light,  and  1ove»^|)lain  significant  terms; 
In  his  deity,  therefbre,  there  cannot  befiill 
Any  fiilshood,  or  darkness,  or  hatred  at  all. 
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Such  defect  can  be  found  in  that  creature  alone. 
Which  against  hisgood will  seeks  to  setup  it'sourn; 
Then,  to  God,  and  bis  justice,  it  giveth  the  lie, 
And  iVs  darkness  and  wrath  are  discovcr'd  thereby: 
What,  before,  was  subservient  to  life,  iu  due  place. 
Then  usurps  the  dominion,  and  death  is  the  case; 
Which  the  son  of  God  only  coukl  ever  subdue, 
By  doing  all  that  which  love  gave  him  to  do. 

IF  the  anger  of  God,  ftiry,  TiTath,  waving  hot, 
And  the  like  human  phrases  that  scripture  has  got, 
Be  insisted  upon,  why  not  also  the  rest, 
Where  God,  in  the  language  of  men,  is  exprest 
In  a  manner,  which,  all  are  obliged  to  confess, 
No  defect  in  bis  nature  can  mean  to  express? 
With  a  God,  who  is  love,ev»ry  word  should  agree; 
With  a  Gody  who  bath  said,  **  fury  is  not  in  me." 

The  disorders  in  Nature,  for  none  are  in  God, 
Are  entitled  his  vengeance,  bis  wrath,  or  his  rod. 
Like  his  ice,  or  hit  frost,  his  plague,  famine,  or 

sword — 
That  the  love,  which  directs  them,  may  still  be 

ador'd: 
Directs  them,  till  justice,  call'd  his,  or  calPd  oars, 
Shall  regain,  to  our  comfort,  it's  primitive  pow'rs; 
The  true,  savhng  justice,  that  bids  ua  endure 
What  love  shall  prescribe,  for  effecting  our  cure. 

By  a  process  of  love,  from  the  crib  to  the  cross. 
Did  the  only-begotten  recover  our  loss : 
And  show  in  us  men  how  the  fifithcr  is  pleas'd. 
When  the  wrath  in  our  nature  by  love  is  appcasM ; 
Wlien  the  birth  of  his  Christ,  being  formed  within, 
Dissolves  the  dark  death  of  all  selfhood  and  sin; 
Till  the  love  that  so  lov'd  us,  becomes,  once  again, 
From  the  &ther  and  son,  a  lifie-spirit  in  men. 


THE  TRUE  GROUNDS  OF  ETERNAL  AND 
IMMUTABLE  RECTITUDE. 

Th'  eternal  mind,  e'en  Heathens  understood. 
Was  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good : 
In  their  conceptions,  who  conceivM  aright. 
These  three  essential  attributes  unite: 
They  saw,  that,  wanting  any  of  the  three, 
Such  an  all-peifoct  being  could  no£  be^ 

For  pow'r,  from  wisdom  suffering  a  divorce, 
Would  be  a  foolish,  mad,  and  frantic  force ; 
Ifbothwere  join'd,  and  wanted  goodness  still. 
They  would  concur  to  more  pernicious  ill : 
However  nam'd,  their  action  could  but  tend 
To  weakness,  folly,  mischief  without  end. 

Yet  tome  of  old,  and  some  of  present  hour. 
Ascribe  to  God  an  arbitrary  pow'r; 
An  absolute  decree;  a  mere  command, 
Which  nothing  causes,  nothing  can  withstand : 
Wisdom  and  goodness  scarce  appear  in  sight; 
But  all  is  measured  by  resistless  might. 

The  verbal  question  comes  to  this,  in  fine. 
Is  good,  or  evil,  made  by  will  divine. 
Or  such  by  nature?  Does  command  enact 
What  shall  ]be  right,  and  then  'tis  so  in  fact? 
Or  is  it  right,  and  therefore,  we  may  draw 
from  thence  the  reason  of  the  righteous  law? 


Now,  tho*  'tis  proot  indiqjmtably  plain, 
Tliat  all  is  right,  which  God  shall  once  ordaio; 
Yet,  if  a  thought  shall  intervene  between 
Things  and  commands,  'tis  evidently  seen 
That  good  will  he  commanded :  men  divide 
Nature  and  laws  which  really  coincide. 

From  the  divine,  eternal  spirit  spring* 
Order,  and  rule,  and  rectitude  of  things; 
Thro*  outward  nature,  his  apparent  throne. 
Visibly  seen,  intelligibly  known : 
Proofs  of  a  boundless  pow'r,  a  wisdom's  aid. 
By  goodness  us'd,  eternal,  and  unmade. 

Cudworth  perceived,  that  what  divines  advance 
For  sovVeiguty.  alone  is  fate,  or  chance: 
Fate,  after  pow'r  had  made  its  forcing  laws; 
And  chance,  before,  if  made  without  a  cause: 
Nothing  stands  firm,  or  certain,  in  a  state 
Offistal  chance,  or  accidental  fate. 

Endless  perfections,  after  all,  conspire. 
And  to  adore,  excite,  and  to  admire; 
But  to  plain  minds,  the  plainest  pow'r  above 
Is  native  goodness,  to  attract  our  love: 
Centre  of  alJ  its  varioutf  power,  and  skill. 
Is  one  divine,  immutable  good  will. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  REASON  OF  ALL 
OUIWARD  LAW. 

The  sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  not  man  for 
the  sabbath.  Mark  ii,  87. 

From  this  true  saying  one  may  learn  to  draw 
The  real  nature  of  all  outward  law; 
Inev'ry  Ihstance,  rightly  underitood. 
Its  ground,  and  .reason,  is  the  human  good: 
By  all  its  changes,  since  the  world  began, 
Man  was  not  made  for  law ;  but  law  for  man. 

'<Thou  Shalt  not  eat"  (the  first  command  of  all) 
'*  Of  good  and  ill,"  was  to  prevent  his  &11: 
When  he  became  unfit  to  be  aloue, 
Woman  was  form'd  out  of  his  fiesh  and  bone: 
When  both  had  sinn'd,  then  penitential  grief. 
And  sweating  labour,  was  the  law  relief. 

When  all  the  world  had  sinnM,  save  one  good 
sire, 
Flood  was  the  law  that  sav'd  its  orb  from  lii«s 
When  fire  itself  upon  a  Sodom  fell. 
It  was  the  law  to  stop  a  growing  Hell: 
So  on— the  law  with  rict^,  or  with  rods. 
Come  as  it  will,  is  good,  for  it  is  God's. 

Men  who  observe  a  law,  or  who  abuse. 
For  selfish  pow'r,  are  blind  as  any  Jews; 
On  sabbath,  constru'd  by  rabbinic  will, 
•God  must  not  save,  and  men  must  seek  to  kilt; 
Such  zoal  for  law  has  pharisaic  faith. 
Not  as  'tis  good,  but  as  it  worketh  wrath. 

Jesus,  the  perfect  law-iVdfiller,  gave 
The  victory  thsit  taught  the  law  to  save; 
Pluck'd  out  it9  sting,  revers'd  the  crael  cry, 
-^**  We  have  a  law  by  whicb  he  ought  to  die^*— 
Dying  for  man,  this  conquest  he  coaM  give, 
I  hay^  a  Uw  by  which  he  ough|  to  lific^ 
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WhSft  in  the  flesh,  how  oft  did  be  reveal 
HU  MTing  will,  and  god-like  pow'r  to  heal! 
They  whom  defect,  disease,  or  6end  possest. 
And  peTdon*d  sinners  by  his  word  had  rest; 
He,  on  the  sabbath,  chose  to  heal,  and  teach ; 
And  law-proud  Jews  to  slay  him  for  its  breach.  ' 

The  sabbath,  nerer  so  well  kept  before. 
May  justify  one  observation  more; 
Our  Saviour  healM,  as  piuus  authors  say. 
So  many  sick  upon  the  sabbatb  day, 
To  show  that  i-est,  and  quietness  of  soul, 
Is  blest  for  one  who  wants  to  be  made  whole; 

Not  to  indulge  an  eagerness  too  great. 
Of  outward  hurry,  or  of  in  ward  beat; 
But  with  an  humble  temper,  and  resigned. 
To  keep  a  sabbath  in  a  hopeful  mind; 
In  peace",  and  patience,  meekly  to  endure, 
'Till  the  good  Saviour*s  hour  is  come^  to  ci 


cure. 


DIVINE  LOVE, 

Tm  MtCHTIAL  CHARACTBRimC  OF  TRDB   RB- 
U6I01I. 

Rkuoion^s  meaning  when  I  would  recall. 
Love  is  to  me  the  plainest  word  of  all; 
Plaiuest;  because  that  what  I  love,  or  hate, 
Shows  me  directly  my  internal  state : 
By  its  own  consciousness  is  best  defined, 
Whidi  way  the  heart  within  me  stands  inclined. 

On  what  it  lets  its  inclination  rest. 
To  that  its  real  worship  is  addressed :  , 
What  ever  forms  or  ceremonies  spring 
From  custom's  foroe,  there  lies  the  real  thing : 
Jew,  Turk,  or  Christian,  be  the  lovers'  name. 
If  same  the  love,  religion  is  the  same.   • 


Of  all  religions  if  we  take  a  view, 
There  is  but  one  that  ever  can  be  true ; 
One  God,  one  Christ,  one  Spirit,  none  but  he ; 
All  else  is  idol,  whatsoe'er  it  be; 
A  good  that  our  imaginations  make, 
Unless  we  love  it  purely  for  his  sake. 

Nothing  but  gross  idolatry  alone 
Can  ever  love  it,  merely,  for  its  own: 
It  may  be  good,  that  is,  may  make  appear 
So  ranch  of  God's  one  goodness  to  be  clear; 
Thereby  to  raise  a  true,  rt;ligious  soul 
To  love  of  him,  the  one  eternal  whole; 

Hie  oneunbonndcd,  undivided  good,    * 
By  all  his  creatuies  partly  understood: 
If  therefore  sense  of  its  apparent  parts 
Raise  not  his  lov^  or  worship  in  our  hearts. 
Our  selfish  wills  or  notions  we  may  feast. 
And  have  no  more  rdigion  than  a  beast. 

For  bratal  instinct  can  a  good  embrM^, 
That  leaves  behind  it  no  reflecting  trace; 
But  thinking  man,  whatever  be  his  theme, 
Should  worship  goodness  iu  the  great  supreme; 
By  inward  faith,  more  sure  than  outward  sight, 
Sbou*d  eye  the  source  of  all  that 's  good,  and  right 

Religion  then  is  love's  celestial  force, 
That  penetrates  thro*  all  to  ita  true  source; 
Loves  all  along,  but  with  proportion'd -bent. 
As  cnatursi  furibar  tha  divine  ascent ; 


Not  to  the  skies  or  stars;  but  to  the  part 
That  will  be  always  uppermost — the  heart. 

There  is  the  seat,  as  holy  writings  tell, 
Wliere  the  roost  High  hiniiieir  delights  to  dwell; 
Whither  attracting  the  desirous  will 
To  its  true  rest,  he  saves  it  from  all  ill ; 
Gives  it  to  find,  in  his  abyssal  love. 
An  Heaven  with  in,  in  other  words,  above. 


ON  WORKS  OF  MERCY  AND  COMPASSION. 

CONSIDERED  AS  THE  PROOFS  OF  TRUE  RELIGION^ 

Of  true  religion,  works  of  mercy  seem 
To  be  the  plainest  proof,  in  Christ's  esteem; 
Who  has  himself  declar'd  what  he  will  say 
To  all  the  nations,  at  the  judgment  day; 
Come,  or  depart,  is  the  predicted  lot 
Of  brotherly  compassion  shown,  or  not. 

Then,  they  who  gave  poor  hungry  people  meat. 
And  drink  to  quench  the  thirsty  suflhrers  heat; 
Who  welcomed  in  the  stranger  at  the  door. 
And  with  a  garment  cloth*d  the  naked  poor; 
Who  visited  the  sick  to  ease  their  grief. 
And  went  to  prisoners,  or  bestow'd  relief— 

These  will  be  deem'd  religious  men,  to  whom  * 
Will  sound — *'  Ye  blessed  of  my  father,  come^ 
Inherit  ye  the  kingdom,  and  partake 
Of  all  the  glories  rounded  for  your  sake; 
Your  love  to  others  1  was  pleas'd  to  see^ 
What  you  have  done  to  them  was  done  to  me.** 

Then,  they  who  gave  the  hungry  poor  no  food ; 
Who  with  no  drink  the  parch'd  with  thirst  be- 

dew'd; 
Who  drove  the  helpless  stranger  from  their  fold, 
And  let  the  naked  perish  in  the  cold; 
Who  to  the  sick  no  friendly  Tisit  paid,-, 
Nor  gave  to  prisoners  any  needful  aid— 

These  will  be  deem'd  of  irreligious  mind; 
And  hear  the— '<  Go,  ye  men  of  cursed  kind. 
To  endless  woes,  which  evVy  harden'd  heart 
For  its  own  treasure  has  prepared— depart: 
Shown  to  a  brother,  of  the  least  degree. 
Your  merciless  behaviour  was  to  me." 

Here,  all  ye  learned,  foil  of  all  dispute. 
Of  true  and  false  religion  lies  the  root: 
The  mind  of  Christ,  when  he  became  a  man, 
With  all  its  tempers,  forms  its  real  plan; 
The  sheep  firom  goats  distinguishing  full  well— 
His  love  is  Heav'n;  and  want  of  it  is  Hell. 


V  E  R  S  E  S 

DEllIOMED  FOR  AN  TlfFIRMARY. 

Dear  loving  sirs!  behold,  as  ye  pass  by. 

The  poor  sick  people  with  a  pitying  eye: 

Let  pains,  and  wounds,  and  sufferings  of  each  kind, 

Raise  up  a  just  compassion  in  your  mind: 

Indulge  a  generous  grief  at  such  a  sight. 

And  then  bestow  yonr  talent,  or  your  mitew 

Thus  to  bestow  is  really  to  obtain 
The  surest  blessing  up<yn  honest  gain : 
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To  help  th*  afflicted,  in  so  ^eat  a  need. 
By  your  supplies,  is  to  be  rich  indeed: 
The  good,  the  pleasure,  the  reward  of  wealth 
Is  to  procure  your  fellow-creatures  health. 

In  other  cases,  men  may  form  a  doubt. 
Whether  their  alms  be  properly  laid  out; 
But  in  the  objects,  here,  befure  your  eyes. 
No  suchr  distrust  can  possibly  arise; 
Too  plain  the  miseries!  which  well  may  melt 
An  heart,  sincerely  wishing  them  unfelt. 

The  wise  consider  this  terrestrial  ball. 
As  Heaven's  designed  indrmary  for  all; 
Here  came  the  great  physician  of  the  soul. 
To  heal  man's  nature,  and  to  make  him  whole: 
Still,  by  his  spirit,  present  with  all  those. 
Who  lend  an  aid  to  lessen  human  woes. 

A  godlike  work;  who  forwards  it  is  son. 
That  ev'ry  step  advances  his  own  cure: 
Without  benevolence,  the  view  to  self 
Makes  worldly  riches  an  unrighteous  pelf; 
While  blest  thro*  life,  the  giver,  for  his  love. 
Dies  to  receive  its  huge  reward  above. 

To  them  who  tread  the  certain  path  to  bliss. 
That  leads  thro'  scenes  of  charity  like  this. 
Think  what  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  say — 
«*  Ye  blessed  of  my  father,  come  your  way: 
Twas  done  to  me,  if  done  to  thedistrest: 
Come,  ye  true  friends,  and  be  for  ever  blest.** 


JN  HYMN  TO  JESUS. 

Comb,  Saviour  Jesus)  from  above. 
Assist  me  with  thy  heav'nly  grace; 

Withdraw  my  heart  from  woridly  lore. 
And  for  tbjself  prepare  the  place. 

Lord!  let  thy  sacred  presence  fill. 
And  set  my  longing  spirit  free; 

That  pants  to  have  no  other  will. 
But  night  and  day  to  think  on  thee. 

Where'er  thou  leadest,  I  *ll  pursue. 
Thro'  all  retirements,  or  employs; 

But  to  the  worid  I  '11  bid  adieu. 
And  all  its  vain  delusive  joys. 

That  way  with  humble  speed  I  '11  walk. 
Wherein  my  Saviour's  footsteps  shine ; 

Nor  will  i  hear,  nor  will  1  talk 
Of  any  other  love  but  thine. 

To  thee  my  longing  soul  aspires ; 
To  thee  I  offer  all  my  vows: 

Keep  me  from  false  and  vain  desires. 
My  Ood,  my  Saviour,  and  niy  Spouse ! 

Henceforth,  let  no  profisine  delight 
Divide  this  consecrated  soul! 

Possess  it  thou,  who  hast  the  right, 
As  lord  and  master  of  the  whole. 

Wealth,  honours,  pleasures,  or  what  else 
This  short-enduring  world  can  give, 

Tempt  as  they  will,  my  heart  repells. 
To  thee  alone  resolv'd  to  live. 

Thee  one  may  love,  and  thee  alone^ 
With  inward  peace,  and  holy  bliss; 


And  when  thou  tak'st  us  for  thy  own. 
Oh!  what  an  happiness  is  this! 

Nor  Heav'n,  nor  Earth  do  Tdesire, 
Nor  mysteries  to  be  reveal'd ; 

Tis  love  that  sets  my  heart  on  fire : 
Speak  thou  the  word,  and  I  am  heai'd* 

All  other  graces  I  resign; 
Pleas'd  to  receive,  pleased  to  restore : 

Grace  is  thy  gift,  it  shall  be  mine 
The  giver  only  to  adore. 


AN  HYMN  ON  SiMPLICnr. 

FROM  THE  6BRM41I. 

Jbsu  !  teach  this  heart  of  mine 

True  simplicity  to  ^nd  ;■ 
Child-like,  innocent,  divine. 
Free  from  guile  of  every  kind : 
And  since,  when  amongst  us  voochtaflngtoliTe, 
So  pure  an  example  itpleas'd  thee  to  give ; 
O !  let  me  keep  still  the  bright  pattern  in  viev, 
And  be,  after  thy  likeness,  right  simple  and  true. 

When  I  read,  or  when  I  hear 

Truths  that  kindle  good  desires  ; 
How  to  act,  and  how  to  bear 
What  Heav'n-instrct'^ faith  requires; 
Let  no  subtle  fancies  e'er  lead  me  astray. 
Or  teach  me  to  comment  thy  doctrines  away; 
No  reas'nings  of  selfish  corruption  within, 
Nor  slights  by  which  Satan  deludes  us  to  sin. 

Whilst  I  pray  before  thy  face. 

Thou !  who  art  niy  highest  good ! 
O  !  confirm  to  me  the  grace, 
Purchas'd  by  thy  precious  Uood: 
That,  with  a  true  filial  affection  of  heart, 
I  may  feel  what  a  real  redeemer  thou  art; 
And,  thro'  thy  atonement  to  justice  above. 
Be  reoeiv'd,  as  a  child,  by  the  father  of  love. 

Give  me,  with  a  child-like  mind. 

Simply  to  believe  thy  word; 
And  to  do  whate'er  I  find 
Pleases  bevt  my  dearest  Lord  : 
Kesolving  to  practise  thy  gracious  commands; 
To  resign  myself  wholly  up  into  thy  hands: 
That,  regarding  thee  simply  in  all  my  cmplov, 
I  may  cry,  "  Abba!  Father!"  with  dutiful  joy. 

Nor  within  me,  nor  without. 

Let  hypocrisy  reside ; 
But  whatever  I  go  about, 
Mere  simplicity  be  aui^e: 
Simplicity  guide  me  in  word,  and  in  will; 
Lc*t  me  live-~let  me  die — in  simplicity  still: 
Of  an  epitaph  made  me  let  this  be  the  whole- 
Here  lies  a  true  child,  that  was  simple  of  sooL 

Jesu !  now  I  fix  my  heart. 

Prince  of  life,  and  source  of  bliss; 
Never  from  thee  to  depart. 
Till  thy  love  shall  grant  me  this: 
Then,  then,  shall  my  hoirt  a*!  its  fiumlties  rtise. 
Both  here,  and  hereafler,  to  sing  to  thy  praise: 
O  !  joyful !  my  Saviour  says,  *•  So  let  it  be !" 
Amen,  to  my  toal,-i«iHallelii}ah !  to  thee  I 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  WORLD. 

FROM  THE  FRBNGH. 

World  adieu,  thou  real  cheat ! 

Oft  have  thy  deceitful  charms 
Fill'd  my  heart  with  fond  conceit, 

Foolish  hopes,  and  false  alarms ; 
Now  I  see,  as  clear  as  day. 
How  thy  follies  pass  away. 

Vain  thy  entertaining  sitchts ; 

False  thy  promises  renewM ; 
AH  the  pomp  of  thy  delights 

Does  but  flatter  and  delude : 
Thee  I  quit  for  Heav'n  above. 
Objects  of  the  noblest  love. 

Farewell  honour's  empty  pride ! 

Thy  own  nice,  uncertain  gust. 
If  the  least  mischance  betide, 

Lays  thee  lower  than  the  dust: 
Worldly  honours  end  in  gall, 
Rise  to  day,  to  morrow  foil. 

Foolish  vanity,  farewell!    . 

More  inconstant  than  the  wave; 
'Where  thy  soothing  fancies  dwell. 

Purest  tempers  they  deprave: 
He,  to  whom  1  fly  from  thee, 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  &et  me  free. 

Never  shall  my  wandering  mind 

Follow  after  fleeting  toys; 
Since  in  God  alone  1  find 

Solid  and  substantial  joys : 
Jojrs  that,  never  overpast* 
Thro'  eternity  shall  last. 

Lord,  how  happy  is  a  heart, 

AfVer  thee  while  it  aspires ! 
True  and  faithful  as  thou  art. 

Thou  sbalt  answer  its  desires : 
It  shall  see  the  glorious  scene 
Of  thy  everlasting  reign. 


AN  HYMN. 

FROM  THE  FRBMCn. 

How  cbanning !  to  be  thus  confin'd 
Within  this  lovely  tow*r ; 

Where,  with  a  calm,  and  quiet  mind, 
I  pass  the  peaceful  hour: 

Stronger  than  chains  of  any  kind 
Is  love's  enduring  pow'r. 

These  very  ills  are  my  deli^'ht ; 

My  pleasures  rise  from  pains; 
The  punishments,  that  most  affright. 

Become  my  \visb*d-for  gams : 
Whatever  torments  they  excite. 

Pure  sighing  love  remains. 

Pain  is  no  object  of  my  fear, 

Tho*  help  is  not  in  view; 
Sure  as  I  am,  from  evils  here. 

That  blessings  will  ensue: 
To  80v»rei.rn  beauty  it  is  clear. 

That  suv*reign  love  is  due. 

I  sufier;  but  along  with  smart 
Is  grace  and  virtue  sent: 


Presence  of  God,  who  takes  my  pact. 

So  sweetens  all  event  \ 
He  is  the  patience  of  my  heart. 

The  comfort,  and  content. 


THE  SOUDS  TENDENCY  TOWARDS  ITS 
TRUE  CENTRE, 

Stones  towanls  the  earth  descend; 

Rivers  to  the  ocean  roll ; 
Every  motion  has  some  end : 

What  is  thine,  beloved  soul  ? 

*<  Mine  is,  where  my  Saviour  is ; 

Therewith  him  I  hope  to  dwdU 
Jesu  is  the  central  bliss; 

Love  the  force  that  doth  impeL'* 

Truly,  thou  hast  answerM  right : 

Now  may  Heav*n's  attractive  grace,' 

Tow'rds  the  source  of  thy  delight. 
Speed  along  thy  quick'ning  pace ! 

**  Thank  thee  for  thy  generous  care : 

Heav'n,  that  did  the  wish  inspire. 
Through  thy  instrumental  pray'r. 

Plumes  the  wings  of  my  desire. 

"  Now,  methinks,  aloft  I  fly: 

Now,  with  angels  bear  a  part: 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high ! 

Peace  to  ev'ry  Christian  heart !" 


THE  DESPONDING  SOUDS  WISH. 

My  spirit  longeth  for  thee. 

Within  my  troubled  breast; 
Altho'  1  be  unworthy 

Of  so  divine  a  guest. 

Of  so  divine  a  guest. 

Unworthy  tho'  1  be; 
Yet  has  my  heart  no  rest. 

Unless  it  come  from  thee. 

Unless  it  come  from  thee. 

In  vain  I  look  around; 
In  all  that  I  can  see, 

No  rest  is  to  be  found* 

No  rest  is  to  be  found. 

But  in  thy  blessed  love; 
O !  let  my  wish  be  crown'd. 

And  send  it  from  above! 


THE  ANSWER. 

Cheer  up,  desponding  soul; 

Thy  longing,  pleas'd,  I  see; 
'Tis  part  of  that  great  whole, 

Wherewith  1  long'd  for  thee. 

Wherewith  I  long*d  for  thee. 
And  l<?ft  my  Father's  throne; 

From  death  to  set  thee  free, 
To  claim  thee  for  my  own. 
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To  claim  the«^  fbr  my  own, 
I  8uffi?r*d  on  the  cross : 

Oh !  were  my  love  but  known, 
liQ  Mill  could  fear  its  loss. 

No  soul  could  fear  its  loss, 
But,  flird  with  love  diyine. 

Would  cfe  on  its  own  cross. 
And  rite  fbr  ever  mine. 


ANHYMNTOJESUSL 

PROM  THE  LATIN  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

Jbbu!  the  soul  that  thinks  on  thee. 
How  happy  does  it  seem  to  be! 
What  honey  can  such  sweets  impart. 
As  does  thy  presence  to  the  heart ! 

^o  sound  can  dwell  upon  the  tongue, 
Kor  ears  be  ravish'd  with  a  song. 
Nor  thought  by  pondering  be  won. 
Like  that  of  God's  beloved  Son. 

Jesu !  the  penitent's  :ietreat. 
The  wearied  pilgrim's  mercy  seat : 
If  they  that  seek  thee  arc  carest, 
How  are  the  finders  of  thee  blest ! 

Jesu!  the  lource  of  life  and  light, 
That  mak'st  the  mind  so  blest  and  bright; 
Fullness  of  joy  thou  dust  inspire 
Beyond  the  stretch  of  all  desire. 

This  can  no  tongue  that  ever  spoke, 
Kor  hand  express  by  figured  stroke: 
It  is  experience  that  must  prove 
The  pow*r  of  Jesus,  and  his  luve. 


A  PARAPHRASE 

en  THE  PRAYER,  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  LITUROT, 
FOR  ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN. 

It  will  bear  the  repeating  again  and  again, 
Will  the  pray*r  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
Not  to  this,  or  that  place,  name,  or  nation  confin'd, 
But  ciiAbracing,  at  once,  the  whole  race  of  man- 
With  a  love  universal  instructing  to  call  [kfud; 
On  the  one  great  creating  Preserver  of  all; 
That  his  way  may  be  known  upon  Earth,  and  be 

(bund 
His  true  saving  health,  by  the  nations  all  round. 

He,  who  willeth  all  men  to  be  savM,  and  par- 
take [nuike; 
Of  the  bliss,  which  distingnisb'd  their  primitive 
To  arise  to  that  life,  by  a  second  new  birth. 
Which  Adam  had  lost,  at  his  &U  upon  Earth; 
Will  accept  ev*ry  heart,  whose  unfeigned  intent 
li  to  fpray  for  that  blessing,   tvhich   he  himself 
meant,  [will 
When  he  gave  his  own  Son,  for  whoever  should 
To  escape,  by  his  means,  from  the  regions  of  ill. 

But  tho'  all  the  whole  world,  in  a  sense  that  is 

good,  [stood; 

To  be  God'i  bouse,  or  church,  may  be  well  under- 
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And  the  men  who  dwell  on  it,  h&  ehiUicn,  for 

whom 
It  has  pleas'd  him  that  Christ  the  Redeemer  should 

come; 
Yet  his  church  must  consist,  in  all  saving  respect. 
Of  them  who  receive  him,  not  them  who  reject; 
And  his  true,  real  children,  or  people,  are  they. 
Who,  when  call*d  by  the  Saviour,  believe  and  £bef» 

Now  this  excellent  pray'r,  in  this  seiwe  of  die 

phrase, 
For  the  catholic  church  more  especially  prays; 
That  it  may  be  so  constantly  governed,  and  led 
By  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  its  head, 
I'hat  all  such  as  are  taught  to  acknowledge  ita 

creedy 
And  profess  to  be  Christians,  may  be  so  indeed; 
May  hold  the  one  faith,  in  a  peace  without  strife^ 
And  the  proof  of  its  truth,  a  right  practical  life. 


No  partial  distinction  is  here  to  be  sought; 
For  the  good  of  mankind  still  enlivens  the  thought; 
Since  God,  by  the  church,  in  its  catholic  sense. 
Salvation  to  all  is  so  pleas'd  to  dispense,  [crease. 
That  the  farther  her  faith,  and  her  patience  in- 
More  hearts  will  be  won  to  the  gospel  of  peace; 
Till  the  world  shall  come  under  truth*s  absolute 
sway,  [day. 

And  the  nations,  converted,  bring  on  the  great 

Mean  while,  tho'  eternity  be  her  chief  care. 
The  suff 'rers  in  time  have  a  suitable  share: 
She  prays  to  the  fatherly  goodness  of  God, 
For  all  whom  affliction  hM  under  its  rod; 
That  inward,  or  outward,  the  cause  of  their  grief. 
Mind,  body,  estate,  he  would  grant  them  relief. 
Due  comfort,  and  patience,  and  finally  bless 
With  the  most  happy  ending  of  all  their  distress* 

The  compassion,  here  taught,  is  unlimited  too. 
And  the  whole  of  mankind  the  petitioning  view : 
As  none  can  foresee,  whether  Christian,  or  not. 
What  afflictions  may  faW  in  this  worid  to  his  lot; 
The  church,  which  considers  whose  Providence 

sends, 
Prays  that  all  may  obtain  its  beneficent  ends; 
And  whencn-erthesuflPriugs,  here  needful, arc  past. 
By  repentance  and  faith,  may  be  sav'd  at  the  last. 

The  particular  mention  of  such,  as  desire 
To  be  publicly  prayed  fbr,  as  nuide  in  our  quire, 
Infers  to  all  others  God's  merciful  grace;     [case; 
Tho'  we  hear  fiot  their  names,  who  are  in  the  like 
It  excites  our  attention  to  instances  known. 
Of  relations,  or  neighbours,  or  friends  of  our  own; 
For  the  pray*r,  in  its  nature,  extends  to  all  those,. 
Who  are  in  the  same  trouble,  friends  to  us,  or 
foes. 

All  which  she  entreats,  fbr  his  sake,  to  be  done. 
Who  sufibr>d  to  save  them,  Christ  Jesus,  his  Son; 
In  respect  to  the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  all ; 
To  the  church  of  the  faithful,  most  chiefly,  saith 

Paul; 
And  to  them,  who  shall  soifer,  whoever  they  be. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  highest  degree: 
How  ought  such  a  goodness  all  minds  to  prepare. 
For  an  hearty  amen  to  this  catholic  prayV! 

The  church  is  indecyl,  in  its  real  intent. 
An  assembly,  where  nothing  but  friendship  is' 
meant; 
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And  fht  utter  extinction  of  foeship,  and  wrath, 
By  the  working;  of  love,  in  the  gtrength  of  its 
This  jriYM  it  iu  holy,  aad  catholic  name,  [faith: 
And  truly  confirms  its  apostolic  claim ;  [been, 
Showing  what  the  one  Saviour's  one  mission  had 
*^*  Go  and  teach  all  the  world*'— ev»ry  creature 
therein. 

In  the  praise  ever  due  to  the  gospel  of  grace, 
Its  univienality  holds  the  first  place: 
When  an  angel  proclaimed  its  glad  tidings,  the 


That  the  Son  of  the  Vii^gin,  the  Saviour  was  bom ; 
"  Which  shall  be  to  all  people^  was  said  to  com- 
plete 
The  angelical  message,  so  good,  and  so  great; 
Pull  of  glory  to  God,  in  the  regions  above. 
And  of  goodness  to  men,  is  so  boundless  a  love. 

This  short  supplication,  or  litany,  read. 
When  the  longer  with  us  is  not  wont  to  be  said, 
Tho'  brief  in  expression,  as  (ully  imports 
The  will  to  all  blessings,  for  men  of  all  sorts; 
Same  brotherly  love,  by  which   Christians  are 

taught 
To  pray  without  ceasing,  or  limiting  thought; 
That  religion  may  flourish  upon  its  true  plan. 
Of  glory  to  God,  and  salvation  to  man. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  RUSBROCHIUS. 

0  MERCIFUL  Lord!  by  the  good  which  thou  art, 

1  beseech  thee  to  raise  a  true  love  in  my  heart 
For  thee,  above  all  things;  thee  only;  and  then 
To  extend  to  all  mrts  and  conditions  of  men: 
Keligions,  or  secular;  kindred,  or  not; 

Or  near,  or  far  oiF,  or  whatever  their  lot; 

That  be  any  man's  state  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low. 

As  myself  I  may  love  him,  friend  to  me,  or  foe. 

May  I  pay  to  all  men  a  becoming  respect. 
Not  prone  to  condemn  them  for  seeming  defect; 
But  to  bear  it,  if  true,  with  a  patience  exempt 
From  the  proad,  surly  vice  of  a  scornful  con- 
tempt: 
If  shown  to  myself,  let  me  learn  to  endure, 
And  obtain,  by  its  aid,  my  own  vanity's  cure ; 
Nor,  however  disdain'd,  in  the  spitefiillest  shape. 
By  a  sinful  return  ever  think  to  escape. 

Let  my  pure,  simply  aim,  in  whatever  it  be. 
Thro'  praise,  or  dispraise,  be  my  duty  to  thee: 
With  a  fixt  resolution,  still  eyeing-  that  scope 
To  admit  of  no  other  fear,  be  it,  or  hope. 
But  the  fear  to  offend  thee,  the  hope  to  unite. 
In  thy  honour  and  praise,  with  all  hearts  that  arc 

right. 
Wishing  all  the  world  well;  but  intent  to  fulfil. 
Be  they  pleas*d,  or  displeased,  thy  adorable  will. 

Preserve  me,  dear  Lord,  from  presumption  and 
pride,  [fide: 

That  upon  my  own  actions  would  tempt  to  con- 
Let  me  have  no  dependence  on  any  but  thine, 
With  a  right  fsith,  and  trust,  in  thy  merits  divine : 
Still  ready  prepared,  in  each  requisite  hour. 
Both  to  will,  and  to  work,  as  thou  givest  the  pow*r ; 
But  may  only  thy  love  flame  thro'  all  my  whole 

heart. 
And  a  folse  selfish  fire  not  aflfect  the  least  part. 


To  this  end,  let  thine  anrow  pierce  deep^ 
within. 
Letting  out  all  the  filth,  and  corruption  of  sin; 
All  that  in  the  most  secret  recesses  may  lurk. 
To  prevent,  or  obstruct,  thy  intention  or  work: 
O!  give  me  the  knowledge,  the  feeling,  and  senad. 
Of  thy  all-blessing  pow'r,  wisdom,  g«oodness  im- 
mense ! 
Of  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  malice  alone, 
That,  resisting  thy  will,  I  should  find  in  iny  own! 

Never  let  me  forget,  never,  while  I  draw  breath. 
What  thou  hast  done  for  me,  thy  passion,  and 

death! 
The  wounds,  and  the  griefs,  of  thy  body,  and  soul. 
When  assuming  our  nature  thou  modest  it  whole:' 
Tkughtest  how  to  engage  in  thy  conquering  strifiSy' 
And  regain  the  access  to  its  true  divine  life: 
Let  the  sense  of  such  love  kindle  all  my  desire, 
To  be  thine  my  life  thro';  thine  to  die  and  ezpife. 

To  hearts,  in  the  bond  of  thy  charity  knit,  • 
Ev*ry  thing  becomes  easy  to  do,  or  omit; 
I'he  labour  is  pleasant,  the  sharpest  degree 
OfsufPringcan  find  consolation  in  thee: 
That  which  nature  affords,  or  au  object  terrene. 
When  it  does  not  divert  from  a  perfectcr  scene. 
Is  received  with  all  thanks,  if  thou  pleasest  to  * 

grant. 
By  a  mind,  if  thou  pleasest,  as  willing  to  want 

The  amusements,  on  which  it  once  set  such  a 
store. 
Are  now  as  insipid,  as  grateful  before; 
Witli  a  much  greater  comfort  it  gives  up  each  toy, 
Than  the  fondest  possessor  could  ever  enjoy : 
If  e*er  1  proposed  such  unsuitable  ends 
To  the  thought  of  religious,  or  secular  friends. 
Expel  the  vain  images,  fstncies  of  good. 
And  in  their  heart,  and  mine,  make  thyself  under- 
stood. 

Eirtinguish,  O  Lord,  let  not  any  one  take 
A  complacence  in  me,  which  is  not  for  thy  take; 
In  me  too  root  out  the  respect,  of  all  kind, 
Which  does  not  arise  from  thy  love  in  my  mind  i 
No  sorrow  be  spar'd,  no  affliction,  no  cross. 
That  may  further  this  love,  or  recover  its  loss; 
This  is  always  thy  meaning;  O  let  it  l>e  mine 
To  confess  myself  guilty,  repent,  and  resign* 

With  a  real  contempt  of  all  self-seeking  views^ 
To  embrace,  for  my  choice,  what  thy  wisdom 

shall  choose ; 
Looking  up  still  to  thee,  to  receive  all  event 
Which  it  wills,  or  permits,  with  a  thankful  con- 
tent: 
Not  regarding  what  men  shall  do  to  me,  or  why. 
But  the  provident  aim  of  thy  all-seeing  eye ; 
Ever  watchful  o'er  them  who  persist,  in  each  place« 
To  rely  on  its  presenc^-^  give  me  thy  grace! 

Tho'  unworthy  to  ask  it,  poor  sinner!  I  trust 
In  the  merits  and  death  of  a  Saviour  so  just ; 
Whom  the  Father,  well  plcas'd  in  his  satisfy 'd 

will. 
The  desigrn  to  save  sinners  saw  rightly  fiilfil: 
In  me  let  tliy  groce,  O  Redeemer  within. 
Re-establish  his  justice,  and  purge  away  sin; 
Tiidt  freed  from  its  evils,  in  me,  may  be  shown 
The  effect  of  thy  a!l-saviug  merits  alone. 
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May  death,  and  its  oonscquence,  still  in  my 
eyes, 
So  remind  mc  to  live,  that  it  may  not  surprise: 
May  the  horrible  torments  excite  a  due  dread, 
Which  impenitent  sinners  bring  on  their  own  head: 
May  I  never  seek  peace,  never  find  a  delight. 
But  when  I  pursue  what  is  good  in  thy  sight: 
Whatsoever  1  do,  suffer,  feel  to  befall, 
Be  thou  the  sole  cause,  the  one  reason  of  all! 


A  PRAYER, 

FROM  MR.  law's  SPIRIT  OF  PRATER. 

Oh  heav'nly  Father !  gracious  God,  abore ! 
Thon  boundiesH  depth  of  never-ceasing  love! 
Save  me  from  self,  and  cause  me  to  depart 
From  sinful  works  of  a  long  hearden'd  heart; 
From  all  my  great  corruptions  set  me  free; 
Give  me  an  ear  to  hear,  an  eye  to  see, 
An  heart  and  spirit  to  believe,  and  find 
Thy  love  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Made  for  thyself,  O  God,  and  to  display 
Thy  goodness  in  me,  manifest,  I  pray, 
By  grace  adapted  to  each  wantimc  buiir, 
Tby  holy  nature's  life-conferring  powV: 
Give  me  the  faith,  the  hunger,  and  the  thirst. 
After  the  life  breathed  forth  from  thee,  at  first; 
Birth  of  thy  holy  Jesus  in  my  soul ; 
That  1  may  turn,  thro*  life's  succeeding  whole. 
From  ev'ry  outward  work,  or  inward  thouprht. 
Which  is  not  thee,  or  in  thy  spirit  wrought 


ON  ATTENTION. 

Sacred  attention  !  true  effectual  prayer! 
Thou  dost  the  soul  for  love  of  truth  prepare. 
Blest  is  the  man,  who,  from  conjecture  free. 
To  future  knowledge  shall  aspire  by  thee: 
Who  in  thy  precepts  seeks  a  snre  repose. 
Stays  till  he  sees,  nor  judges  till  be  knows: 
Tbo*  firm,  not  rash ;  tho*  eager,  yet  sedate ; 
Intent  on  truth,  can  its  instruction  wait: 
Aw'd  by  tby  powerful  influence  to  appeal 
To  Heaven,  which  only  can  itself  reveal; 
The  soul  in  humble  silence  to  r  sign. 
And  human  will  unite  to  the  divine; 
Till  fir'd  at  length  by  Heaven's  enlivening  beams, 
Pure,  unconsum'd,  the  faithful  victim  flames. 


A  PRAYER,' 


VSCD  BY  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST,  WHEN  HE  WAS  AT 
WAR  WITH  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

AtMlGHTY  Lord  of  Hosts,  by  whose  commands 
The  guardian  angels  rule  their  destin'd  lands; 
And  watchful,  at  thy  word,  to  save  or  slay» 
Of  peace  or  w  ar  administer  the  sway  I 
Thou,  who,  against  the  great  Goliah^s  rage 
Pidst  arm  the  stripling  David  to  engage ; 
When,  with  a  sling,  a  small  unarmed  youth 
Smote  a  hucre  giant,  in  defence  of  truth; 
Hear  us,  we  pmy  thee,  if  our  caus«  be  true, 
I'*  sacred  justice  be  our  only  view; 


If  right  and  duty,  not  the  will  to  wv. 
Have  forc'd  our  armies  to  proceed  thos  far. 
Then  turn  the  hearts  of  all  our  foes  to  peace. 
That  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  land  may  cease; 
Or,  put  to  flight  by  providential  dread, 
l^  them  lament  their  errours,  not  their  dead. 
If  some  must  die,  protect  the  righteous  all. 
And  let  the  guilty,  few  as  may  be,  fall. 
With  pitying  speed  the  victory  decree 
To  them,  whose  cause  is  best  approv*d  by  thee; 
That  sheath 'd  on  all  sides  the  deroaring  swoid. 
And  peace  and  justice  to  our  land  restor*d. 
We  all  together,  with  one  heart,  may  sing 
Triumphant  hymns  to  thee,  th'  eternal  King. 


A  COMMENT 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE,  IN  THK  CENBBAL 
CONFESSION  OF  SINS,  USED  IN  THE  CQURCH- 
LITCRGY. 

According  tp  thy  promises  declared  vjAa 

mankind  in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord. 

"According  to  thy  promises** — hereby. 
Since  it  is  certain  that  God  cannot  lie. 
The  tndy  penitent  may  all  be  sure 
.That  Grace  admits  them  to  its  open  door; 
And  they,  forsaking  all  their  former  sin. 
However  great,  will  freely  be  let  in* 

"  r^eclar'd"— by  all  the  ministers  of  pcace» 
God  has  assur'd  repentance  of  release; 
An  intervening  penitence,  we'  see. 
Could  even  change  his  positive  decree  ; 
As  in  the  Ninivites  ;  if  any  soul 
Repent,  the  promise  is  the  sure  parole* 

«  UntoYnankind** — ^not  only  to  the  Jews, 
Christians,  or  Tnrks,  in  writings  which  they  use. 
Writ  on  the  tablet  of  each  conscious  heart, 
Rcpent,-^from  all  iniquity  depart — 
Not  for  no  purpose;  fbr  the  plain  intent 
Is  restoration,  if  a  soul  repent. 

"In  Christ"-iby  whom  true  scripture  has  as- 
Redt « ni  ing  grace  for  pe ni  te n ts  procurM ;      [sar'd 
The  fainter  hopes,  which  reason  may  suggest. 
Are  deeply,  by  the  gospel's  aid,  imprest: 
'Twas  always  bop'd  for  was  the  pit>rois*d  good. 
But,  by  his  coming,  clearly  understood. 

"  Jesu" — Jehovah^s  manifested  lore. 
In  Christ,  th'  anointed  Saviour  from  above; 
Tl\e  demonstration  of  <he  saving  plan, 
For  all  mankind,  is  God's  becoming  man: 
No  truth  more  firmly  ascertain*d  tlian  this — 
Repent,  be  faithful,  and  re8tor>d  to  bliss. 

**  Our  Lord*"— «ur  new,  and  true  parental  head; 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  first  when  dead; 
Who  took  our  nature  on  him,  th^t  in  men 
His  Father's  image  might  shine  forth  again: 
Sure  of  success  may  penitents  implore 
What  God,  thro'  him,  rejoices  to  restore. 


FOR  THE  DUE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  A 
FUNERAL  SOLEMNITY. 

Around  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend, 
If  due  concern  has  prompted  to  attendi 
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Deep*  <m  our  minds,  let  the  affecting  scenes 
Imprint  the  hesson,  wliich  attendance  means: 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  his  own  adiea 
The  solenin  service  may  for  him  renew  ? 

"  He  that  believes  on  me"  (what  Christ  had  said 
The  priest  proclaims)  *'  shall  live  tho'  he  were 
To*  cv*ry  heart  this  is  the  jnticiotts  call,     [dead :" 
On  which  depends  its  everlasting  all ;  ■ 
The  ever  hoping,  loving,  working  iaith, 
That  saves  a  soul  from  death's  devouring  wrath. 

Tlie  patient  Job,  by  snch  a  fiiith  within,  [skin 
Strengthning  his  heart,  r^ld  say — *•  This  mortal 
Destroyed,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives'*—^ 
In  flesh  and  blood,  whilh  his  redemption  gives — 
0ob,  from  the  dust,  expected  to  arise, 
And  stand  before  his  God  with  seeing  eyes. 

The  royal  Psalmist  saw  this  life  of  man, 
How  vain,  how  short,  at  its  most  lengthen^  span : 
Conscious  in  whom  the  human  trust  should  be, 
**  Tmly  my  hope,**  he  said,  "  is  ev*n  in  thee*' — 
And  prey'd  for  its  recovered  strength,  before 
He  went  from  hence,  here  to  be  seen  no  more. 

The  mystic  chapter  is  rehearsM,  wherein 
Paul  sings  the  triumph  over  death,  and  sin ; 
Tlie  glorious  body,  fieed  from  earthly  leav'n, 
Ira^ge  and  likeness  of  the  Lord  from  Heav'n ^ 
For  such  th'  abmmding  in  his  work  shall  gain; 
labour,  we  know  that  never  is  in  vain. 

Hence  comes  the  sure  and  certain  hope,  to  rise 
In  Christ;  tho*  man,  as  born  of  woman,  dies: 
True  life,  which  Adam  dy*d  to,  at  bis  fall. 
And  Christ,  the  sinless  Adam,  can  recall. 
By  a  new,  hcav*nly  birth,  from  him,  revives. 
And  breathes,  again,  God's  holy  breath  of  lives. 

A  voice  from  Heav'n  bad  hearing  John  record, 
"  Blest  are  the  dead,  the  d3ring  in  the  Lord^— " 
In  them,  the  pray'r,  which  man's  Redeemer  will'd 
That  men  should  pray,  is  perfectly  fulfili'd  : 
This  perfect  sense  the  words,  that  we  repeat. 
Require  to  make  the  pay 'd -for  good  complete. 

Thanks  then  are  due  for  all  the  faithful  dead. 
Departed  hence,  to  be  with  Christ  their  head; 
And  pray'r,  unfainting, for  his — "Come,  ye blest^— 
Come,  ye  true  children,  enter  into  rest; 
Live  in  my  Father's  kingdom,  and  in  mine. 
In  graoe,  and  love,  and  fellowship  divine." 


OX  CHURCH  COMmiNION, 

Iff    tBTXlV    PARTS;    FftOM    A    LBTTSR    OV    MR. 

law's. 

PA&T   FIRST. 

RsLiGioiCf  church  commnoion,  ur  the  way 
Of  poblic  worship,  that  we  ought  to  payt 
As  it  regards  the  body,  and  the  mind. 
Is  of  external,  and  internal  kind; 
The  one  ooosisting  in  the  outward  sign, 
The  other  in  the  inward  truth  divine. 

This  inward  troth  intended  to  be  shownt 
So  far  aa  outward  signs  cao  make  it  known,. 
%-oi.  XV. 


Is  that.wlueh  gives  exterisal  modes  a  wortli» 
Just  in  proportion  as  they  show  it  forth; 
Just  as  they  help,  in  any  outward  part. 
The  real,  true  religion  of  the  heart. 

Now  what  this  is,  eiednsive  of  all  strife. 
Christians  will  own  to  be  an  inward  life. 
Spirit,  and  pow'r,  a  birth,  to  say  the  whole. 
Of  Clirist  himself,  brought  forth  within  the  soul; 
By  this  all  true  salvation  is  begun. 
And  carried  on,  however  it  be  done. 

Christianity,  that  has  not  Christ  within, 
Can  by  no  means  whatever  iiave  from  sin; 
Can  beaf  no  evidence  of  him       '  the  end» 
On  which  the  value  of  all  means  depend: 
Christian  religion  signifies,  no  doubt. 
Like  mind  within,  like  show  of  it  without. 

The  will  of  Ood,  the  saving  of  mankind. 
Was  all  that  Christ  had  in  his  inward  mind; 
All  that  prodnc'd  his  outward  action  too, 
In  church  communion  while  a  perfect  Jew; 
Like  most  of  his  disciples,  till  they  camei 
At  Antioch,  to  have  a  Christian  name. 

If  Christ  has  put  an  end  to  rites  of  old. 
If  new  recall  what  was  but  then  foretold,    . 
The  one  true  church,  the  real  heavenly  gronnd^ 
Wherein  alone  salvation  can  he  found,    . 
Is  still  the  same;  and,  to  its  Saviour's  praise^ 
His  inward  tempers  outwardly  displays. 

By  heartr  love,  and  correspondent  rites 
Ordain'd,  the  members  to  the  head  unites. 
And  to  each  other— —in  all  stated  scenes, 
The  life  of  Christ  is  what  a  Christian  means; 
Tho*  change  of  circumstance  may  alter  those. 
In  this  he  places,  and  enjoys  repose. 

Church  unity  is  held,  and  faith's  increase. 
By  that  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
And  righteousness  of  life;  without  this  tie 
Forms  are  in  vain  prescribed  to  worship  by. 
Or  temples  modePd;  hearts,  as  well  as  hands. 
An  holy  church,  and  catholic  demands. 


PART  SECOND. 
If  once  establish'd  the  esaential  part. 
The  inward  churchy  the  temple  uf  the  heart, 
Or  house  of  God,  the  substance,  and  the  sum 
Of  what  is  pray'd  for  in—"  Thy  kingdom  come—" 
To  make  an  outward  correspondence  true. 
We  must  recur  to  Christ's  example  too. 

Now,  in  his  outward  form  of  life,  we  find 
Goodness  demonstrated  of  ev*ry  kind; 
What  he  was  horn  for,  that  he  show'd  throughout^ 
It  was  the  bus'ness  tJtat  he  went  about; 
Love,  kindness,  and  ccmipasaion  to  display 
Tow*rdsef*ry  objoct  coming  ia^hia  n»y. 

But  love  so  high,  humility  so  low^ 
And  all  the  virtues  which  bis  actions  show; 
His  doing  good,  and  his  enduring  ill. 
For  man's  salvation  and  Ood^s  holy  will. 
Exceed  ail  terms        bis  Inward,  outward  plan 
Was  love  to  God>  express'd  by  love  to  man. 

Mark  of  the  choreh,  which  lie  establish'd,  thei^ 
Is  the  same  love,  same  proof  of  it  tu  men; 
u 
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Without,  let  Mcts  panule  it  how  tliey  list» 
Nor  church,  nor  unity  can  e*er  subsist; 
The  name  may  be  usurp'd»  but  want  of  pow'r 
Will  show  the  Babel,  high  or  low  the  tow*r. 

And  where  the  same  bdiaviour  shall  appear 
In.  outward  form,  that  was  in  Christ  so  ctear^ 
There  is  the  very  outward  church  that  be 
Wiird  all  mankind  to  show,  and  all  to  see; 
Of  which  whoever  shows  it,  from  the  heart. 
Is  both  an  inward,  and  an  outward  part. 

What  excommunication  can  deprive 
A  pious  sou),  that  is  in  Christ  alive, 
Of  church  communion  ?  or  cut  off  a  limb 
That  life  and  action  both  unite  to  him } 
For  any  circumstance  of  place,  or  time. 
Or  mode,  or  custom,  which  infers  no  crime? 

If  he  be  that  which  his  beloved  John 
Calls  him,—"  The  light  enlight*ning  ev'ry  one 
'That  comes  into  the  world'*— will  he  exclude 
One  from  his  church,  whose  mind  he  has  renewed 
To  such  degree,  as  to  exert,  in  fact, 
Like  inward  temper,  and  like  outward  act? 

Invisible,  and  visible  effect. 
Of  true  church  membership,  in  each  respect. 
Let  the  one  shepherd  from  above  behold; 
The  flocks,  howe'er  dispers'd,  are  his  one  fold ; 
Seen  by  their  hearts,  and  their  behaviour  too. 
They  all  stand  present  in  his  gracious  view. 


PART  THIRD. 
A  LOCAL  union,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tho'  crowded  numbers  should  together  stand, 
Joining  in  one  same  form  of  pray'r,  and  praise. 
Or  cr^  expressM  in  regulated  phrase. 
Or  aught  beside— —tho'  it  assume  the  name 
Of  Christian  church,  may  want  the  real  claim.    ^ 

For  if  it  want  the  i^irit,  and  the  sign^ 
That  constitute  all  worship,  as  divine. 
The  love  within,  the  test  of  it  without. 
In  vain  the  union  passed  for  devout; 
Heartless,  and  tokenless  if  it  remain. 
It  ought  to  pass,  in  strictness,  for  pro&ne. 

At  flrst,  an  unity  of  heart  and  sou], 
A  distribution  of  an  outward  dole. 
And  ev'ry  member  of  the  body  fed, 
Ar  equally  belonging  to  the  head. 
With  what  it  wanted,  was,  without  suspense. 
True  church  communion,  in  foil  Christian  sense. 

Whether  averse  the  many,  or  the  few. 
To  hold  communion  in  this  righteous  view. 
Their  thought  commences  heresy,  their  deed 
Schismatical,  tho'  they  profess  the  creed; 
Ways  of  distributing,  if  new,  should  still 
Maintain  the  old  conununicative  will ; 

Broken  by  ev'ry  loveless,  thankless  thought. 
And  not  behaving  as  a  Christian  ought; 
By  want  of  meekness,  or  a  show  of  pride 
Tow'rds  any  soul  for  whom  our  Saviour  dy*d; 
While  this  continues,  men  may  prey,  and  preach 
In  all  their  forms,  but  none  will  heal  their  breach. 

Whatever  helps  an  outward  form  may  bring 
To  church  communion,  it  is  not  the  thing; 


Nor  a  society,  as  such,  nor  place. 
Nor  any  thing  besides  uniting  grace : 
They  are  but  accessories,  at  the  most. 
To  true  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

This  is  th'  essential  fellowship,  the  tie 
Which  all  true  Christians  are  united  by  ; 
No  other  union  does  them  any  good. 
But  that  which  Christ  cemented  with  his  blood, 
As  God  and  man;  that,  having  lost  it,  men 
Might  live  in  uni^  with  God  again. 

What  he  came  down  to  bring  us  from  above 
Was  grace  and  peace,  and  law-fulfilling  love; 
True  spirit-wurship,  which  his  father  sought, 
Was  the  sole  end  of  what  he  did,  and  taught; 
That  God*8  0wn  church  and  kingdom  might  bcjiai 
Which  Moses  and  the  prophets  ushei*d  in. 


PART  FOURTH. 

«'  The  church  of  Christ,  ta  thus  you  represent. 
And  all  the  world  is  of  the  same  extent: 
Jews,  Turks,  or  Pagans  may  be  members  too; 
This,  some  may  call  a  dreadfol  mystic  clue, 
A  combination  of  the  !2uaker  schemes 
With  latitudinarian  extremes.'^ 

They  may;  but  names,  so  ready  at  the  call 
Of  such  as  want  them,  have  no  force  at  all 
To  overthrow  momentous  tiu-^hs,  and  plain. 
The  very  points  of  scripture,  and  the  main; 
Such  as  distinguish,  in  the  clearest  view, 
Th'  enlighten'd  Christian  from  the  half-blind  Je«. 

What  did  the  sheet  let  down  to  Peter  mean. 
Who  caird  the  Gentiles  common,  or,  unclean? 

let  Peter  answer «  God  was  pleas'd  to  show 

That  I  should  call  no  man  whatever  so; 
In  ev'ry  nation  he  that  serves  him  right 
Is  clean,  accepted,  in  his  equal  sight.'* 

If  Peter  said  so,  who  will  question  Paul? 
He,  in  a  manner,  made  this  point  his  all; 
The  real  sense  of  what  has  here  been  said 
In  mystic  Paul  is  plainly  to  baread; 
Nothing  but  obstinate  dislike  to  terms 
Obscufes  what  all  the  Testament  affirms. 

The  Jews  objected,  to  his  gospel  clue, 

A «  What  advantage  therefore  hath  the  Jewt 

Or,  of  what  use  is  to  be  circumcis'd  ?" 

So  may  some  Christians  say ^to  be  baptis'd?— 

May  form  like  questions,  like  conclusions  draw, 
Aud  urge  the  churdi,  as  they  did»  and  the  lav. 

Th'  apostle's  reas'ning  from  the  common  want 
Of  God's  free  grace,  its  universal  grant 
By  Jesus  Christ,  its  reach  to  all  mankind. 
For  whom  tlie  same  salvation  was  de»ign'd. 
Shows  that  hi ^  church,  as  boundless  as  his  grace, 
Ertends  itself  to  all  the  human  race. 

With  pious  Jews  of  oM  mtr  king  imply'd 
The  one  true  king  of  all  the  Earth  be^e; 
Whose  regal  right,  tho'  he  was  pleaiHl  to  call 
Jacob  bis  lot,  extended  over  all ;    ,    • 
Tho'  Israel  gloried  in  acknowledged  light. 
It's  virtue  was  not  bounded  by  their  ^i^U 

So  will  a  Christian  piety  Confess 
A  church  of  Christ,  with  boondaries  oo  less  ; 
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Will  ipesk,  «s  €T*ry  eonicioui  witnew  ought,' 
To  what  it  koowi,  but  scorn  the  partial  thought 
Of  gnce^  or  truth,  or  rtghteonsnese  confio'd 
To  modes  and  customs  of  extehial  kind. 


PART  FIFTH. 

Thb  church  considered  only  as  possest 

Of  England,  Rome,  Geneva and  the  rest 

Notion  of  church  so  popularly  rife. 

Such  cause  of  endless  enmity  and  strife. 

Did  but  arise  in  a  succeeding  hour. 

When  Christians  came  to  have  a  worldly  pow*r. 

The  first  apostles  spread /from  place  to  place. 
The  gospel  news  pf  unirersal  grace; 
lariting  all  to  enter,  by  belief^ 
Into  the  church  of  their  redeeming  chief; 
Entrance  accessible  in  ev'ry  part. 
And  shut  to  nothing  but  a  faithless  heart 

But  when  the  princes  of  the  vorld  became. 
And  kings,  protectors  of  the  Christian  name, 
pDw'r  made  ambitious  pastors,  ease  remiss. 
And  churches  dwindled  into  that  and  this; 
The  one,  divided,  came  to  want,  of  course, 
Sapports  quite  foreign  to  its  native  force. 

Contentions  rose,  all  tending  to  create 
Still  neur  alliances  of  church  and  state; 
Form*d,  and  reformed,  and  tum*d,  and  overtnm'd, 
As  force  prevail'd,  and  human  passion  buruM; 
Old  revolutions  when  by  new  di8solv*d, 
Both  church  and  state  accordingly  revolv'd. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  an  human  sway. 
In  all  external  churches  at  this  day; 
To  the  %uihe  changes  liable,  anew, 
lliat  forms  of  government  are  subject  to ;   , 
While  the  one  church,  in  its  true  sense,  in  name 
And  things  remains  unchangeably  the  same. 

The  private  Christian,  bearing  Christ  in  mind. 
Whose  kingdom  was  not  of  a  worldly  kind. 
Has  little,  or  has  no  concern  at  all. 
With  these  external  changes  that  befall ; 
Let  Providence  permit  them,  or  prevent. 
With  truth  and  spirit  he  remains  content. 

Not  that  he  thinks  that  evil,  more  or  less, 
Is,  in  its  nature,  alterM  by  success; 
The  good  is  good,  tho»  suffering  a  defeat. 
The  bad  but  worse,  if  its  success  be  great; 
He  measures  neither  by  th'  event  tliat^s  pa^ 
For  what  they  were  at  first  they  are  at  last. 

But,  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  free. 
Whatever  state  of  government  it  be, 
That  God  bas  placed  him  under,  to  submit. 
So  in  the  church  he  thinks  the  freedom  fit. 
Whilst  on  occasion  of  the  outward  part. 
He  can  present  what  God  requires~--an  heart 


PART  SIXTH. 

Thb  heart  it  what  the  God  of  it  demands, 
Who  dwelletb  not  in  temples  made  with  hands: 
When  hands  have  made  them,  if  no  hearts  are 
Disposed  aright  to  coDsecrate  the  gcouad,  [(bond. 


Vainly  is  worship  said  to  be  divioe. 
While  in  the  breast  its  object  has  no  shrine* 

But  if  it  has,  in  that  devoted  breast, 
A  riflrht  intention,  surely,  will  be  blest; 
Tho'  forms,  prescribed  by  pastors  in  the  chair. 
Should  be  adjusted  with  less  perfect  care ; 
Tho*,  in  some  points,  the  services  assigned 
Differ  from  those  of  apostolic  kind. 

What  outward  church,  or  form,  shall  we  select. 
That  is  not  chargeable  with  some  defect  ? 
Each  is  prepared,  in  all  the  rest,  to  graut 
A  superfluity,  or  else  a  want. 
Or  both ;  a  distance  from  perfection  wide, 
Retorted  on  itself  by  all  beside. 

What  safer  remedy  than  pure  intent 
To  seek  the  good  by  any  of  them  meant? 
Which  he,  who  mindeth  only  what  the  heart 
Brings  of  its  own,  is  ready  to  impart; 
No  human  pow'r,  should  it  ei^oin  amiss 
A  ceremonious  rite,  can  hinder  this. 

Even  in  sacrament,  what  frequent  storms 
Has  superstition  rais'd  about  the  forms  ? 
lu  rites  baptismal,  which  the  true  result? 
Immersion?  sprinkling?  infants?  or th*  adult? 
In  the  Lord's  supper,  does  the  celebration 
Make  trans,  or  con,  or  non-substantiation  ? 

11)ese,  and  a  world  of  controversies  more 
Serve  to  enlarge  the  bibliolhecal  store; 
While  champions  make  antiquity  their  boast. 
And  all  pretend  to  imitate  it  most; 
Prone  to  neglect,  for  criticising  pique, 
Essential  truths  eternally  antique. 

Thus  inward  worship  lies  in  low  estate^ 
Opprest  with  endless  volumes  of  debate 
About  the  outward ;  soon  as  old  ones  die. 
All  undecided,  comes  a  new  supply 
Of  needless  doubts  to  a  religious  soul. 
Whose  upright  meaning  dissipates  the  whole. 

Clear  of  all  worldly,  interested  views. 
The  one  design  of  wonhip  it  pursues ; 
Turns  all  to  use  that  public  form  allows. 
By  ofTring  up  its  ever  private  vows 
For  the  success  of  all  the  good  de«ign*d 
By  Christ,  the  common  saviour  of  mankind. 


PART  SEVENTH. 

A  CHRTsnAN,  in  so  catholic  a  sense. 
Can  give  to  none,  but  partial  minds,  offence : 
Forced  to  live  under  some  divided  part, 
He  keeps  entire  the  union  of  the  heart; 
The  sacred  tie  of  love;  by  which  alone, 
Christ  said,  that  his  disciples  wouW  be  known. 

He  values  no  distinction, 'as  profest 
By  way  of  separation  from  the  rest; 
Oblig*d  in  duty,  and  inclin'd  by  choice. 
In  all  the  good  of  any  to  rejoice; 
From  evhry  evil,  ialshood,  or  mistake. 
To  wish  them  free,  for  common  comfort's  sake. 

Freedom,  to  which  the  most  undoubted  way 
lies  in  obedience  (where  it  always  lay) 
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To  Christ  bifii8e]f;  who,  with  an  inward  call. 
Knocks  at  the  door,  tbat  is,  the  heart  of  all  ^ 
At  the  reception  of  this  heair'nly  guest, 
Ail  good  comes  in,  all  evil  quits  the  breast. 

The  free  receiver,  then,  becomes  content 
With  what  God  orders,  or  does  nut  prevent : 
To  them  that  love  him,  alt  things,  he  is  sure. 
Must  work  for  good;  tho*  how  may  be  obscure: 
Kven  successful  wickedness,  when  past. 
Will  bring,  to  them,  some  latent  good  at  last. 

Fall'n  as  divided  churches  are,  and  gone 
From  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  one. 
Respect  is  due  to  any,  that  contains 
The  venerable,  tho*  but  faint  remains 
Of  ancient  rule,  which  had  not,  lii  its  view. 
The  letter  only,  but  the  spirit  too. 

When  that  variety  of  new-found  ways 
Which  people  so  run  af^er,  in  our  days, 

Has  done  its  utmost when  "lo  here,  lo  there,'' 

Shall  yield  to  inward  seeking,  and  sincere; 
What  was,  at  first,  may  come  to  be  again 
The  praise  of  church  assemblies  amongst  men* 

Mean  while,  in  that  to  which  we  now  belong. 
To  mind  in  public  lesson,  pray'r,  and  song. 
Teaching,  and  proaching,  what  conduces  best 
To  true  devotion  in  the  private  breast. 
Willing  increase  of  good  to  ev'ry  soul. 
Seems  to  be  our  concern  npon  Uie  whole. 

So  God,  and  Christ,  and  holy  angels  stand 
Dispbs'd  toev'ry  church,  in  ev'ry  land; 
The  growth  of  good  still  helping  to  complete 
Whatever  tares  be  sown  amongst  the  wheat: 
Who  would  not  wish  to  have,  and  to  excite, 
A  disposition  so  divinely  right  ? 


A  DYING  SPEECH. 

FROM  MR.  LAW. 

Iw  this  unhappily  divided  state, 
Tbat  Christian  churches  have  been  in  of  late, 
One  roust,  however  catholic  the  heart, 
Join,  and  conform  to  some  divided  part: 
The  church  of  England  is  the  part,  that  I 
Have  always  liv'd  in,  and  now  choose  to  die; 
Trusting,  that  if  I  worship  God  with  her. 
In  spirit,  and  in  truth,  I  shall  not  err; 
But  as  acceptable  to  him  be  found, 
As  if,  in  times  for  one  pure  church  renowned. 
Bora,  I  bad  also  livM>  in  heart  and  soul, 
A  faithiul  member  of  the  unbroken  whole. 
/U  I  an  MOW,  by  God's  good  will,  to  go 
From  this  disordered  sUte  of  things  below; 
Into  his  liands  aK  1  am  now  to  ftill, 
Wb0  IS  the  gieat  creator  of  us  all ; 
Ood  of  aN  churches  that  implore  his  aid, 
I/yver  of  aH  th«  aoois  tbat  he  hath  made; 
Whose  kingdom,  tbat  of  universal  love, 
^f  ust  have  its  Ucat  tniiabitants  above. 
From  ev*ry  dass  of  mm,  from  all  the  good, 
Hoy^er  descended  from  ooe  human  blood; 
1^,  in  this  loving  apirit,  i  desire, 
As  in  the  midst  of  all  their  sabred  quire, 
With  rites  pre8crib*d,  and  with  a  Christian  view, 
Of  ill  the  world  to  take  my  last  adieft; 


Willing  in  heart  and  spirit  to  muta 
With  ev'ry  church,  in  what  is  just  and  righ^ 
Holy  and  good,  and  worthy,  in  its  kind, 
Of  God's  acceptance  from  an  honest  mind; 
Praying,  that  ev'ry  church  may  have  its  a  ' 
And  rise  to  that  perfection  which  it  wants. 

Father!  thy  kingdom  come !  thy  sacred wiH 
May  all  the  tribes  of  hnman  race  ftilfil ! 
Thy  name  be  prais'd  by  ev'ry  living  brfeath. 
Author  of  life,  and  vanquisher  of  Death  \ 


A  COMMENT 

OV  THE  FOLLOWING  SCRIFTURE. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 

John,  1st  and  1st 

"  Fh  the  beginning  was  the  word" — saitb  Jolm- 
Tbe  life,  the  light,  the  truth,  for  all  are  one; 
One  all^reating  pow'r,  all-wise,  all-good. 
In  which,  at  first,  the  whole  creation  stood; 
Moving,  and  acting  in  the  pow'r  alone; 
How  bright,  how  perfect,  and  no  evil  known! 
How  blest  was  Nature's  universal  plan*  J 

And  the  fair  image  of  his  Maker,  man !  • 

The  word,  the  powV,  is  Christ ;  th*  Eternal  Soa    , , 
Of  God,  by  whom  the  Father's  will  is  done; 
£ach  is  the  other's  glory;  and  the  love 
From  both  the  bliss  of  all  the  blest  above: 
Angels  in  JHeav'n  stand  ready  to  obey. 
And,  as  the  word  directs  them,  so  do  they; 
So  must  we  men,  bom  here  upon  this  Earth, 
If  ever  we  regain  the  beav'niy  birth  ; 

Lost  by  poor  Adam,  in  the  fatal  hoar 
Of  lusting  after  knowledge  without  pow'r; 
When,  yielding  to  temptation,  tho*  forbid 
To  eat  what  was  not  good  for  him,  he  ilid : 
The  pow'r  of  life  consenting  to  forego. 
For  what  was  told  him,  would  be  dcatb  to  knov, 
He  died  to  his  celestial  state,  and  then 
Could  but  convey  an  earthly  one  to  OMs. 

From  which  to  rise,  and  in  true  life  to  live. 
What  but  the  word,  wherein  was  life,  oould  give? 
Ingrafted,  as  an  holy  seed  within, 
And  bom  to  save  the  human  soul  from  sin: 
The  Word  made  man  by  virgin  birth,  and  finaa 
From  sin's  dominion,  Jesus  Christ  is  he; 
Whom,  of  pure  love,  the  Father  sent  to  save. 
And  finish  man's  redemption  firom  tfaa  grare. 

This  second  Adaoa,  healer  of  the  breach 
Made  by  the  first,  nor  sin.  nor  death  couU  readi; 
He  conquer'd  both;  and,  in  the  glorious  aCril^ 
Became  the  pareotof  an  endless  life 
To  all  who  ever 'did,  or  shall  aspire 
To  life,  and  spirit  from  thia  beav'niy  sire; 
And  cultivate  tbe  seed  which  he  hath  sown 
In  ev'ry  heart,  till  the  new  man  be  grovn. 

The  old,  we  know,  must  die  away  to  dosl^ 
And  a  new  image  rise  amongst  the  just; 
When,  at  the  end  of  temporary  aoeoe, 
Christ  shall  appear,  eternally  to  reign 
In  all  his  glory,  human  and  divine, 
Wb«n  all  thabomof  God,  in  hiiB,  riian  sbiatb 
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Kait'd  to  the  life  tbat  was  at  first  poflsest, 
Aod  bow  the  knee  toJesus,  and  be  blest 

Since  then  the  came  of  our  eternal  life 
Is  Christ  in  us,  what  need  of  any  strife 
In  his  religion  ?  Of  **  lo  here !  lo  there  !>* 
When  to  all  hearU  he  is  WuiMelf  so  near? 
With  pow*r  to  save  us  from  the  cause  of  ill, 
A  worldly,  selfish,  unbeliering  will; 
To  bless  whatever  tends  to  make  the  mind 
Jf eek,  loving,  humble,  patient,  and  resign'd. 

The  mind  to  Christ  so  far  as  Ood  shall  draw 
By  nature,  scripture,  reason,  learning,  law. 
Or  aught  beside,  so  for  their  use  is  right, 
Proclaiming  him,  and  not  themselves  the  light: 
From  first  to  last  his  gospel  is  the  same; 
And  of  all  worship,  that  deserves  a  name, 
"  The  word  of  Jtfe  by  faith  to  apprehend 
IWt  was  in  the  beginning is  the  end.'* 


A  MEMORIAL  ABSTRACT 

QW  A   tBRMON    PBBACHBD    BY  TUB    BEV. 
MB.  H'  , 

On  Provetbs,  a  20,  V.  27. 

Thb  human  spirit,  when  it  bums  and  shines, 
Lamp  of  Jeho^  ah  Solomon  defines 
Now,  as  a  vessel,  to  contain  the  whole, 
This  lamp  denotes  the  body,  oil  the  soul ; 
(As  U—  observes)  which,  tho*  itself  be  dark, 
Is  capable  of  light's  enkindlinsr  spark; 
But,  as  considei'd  in  it*8  own  dark  root. 
Still  wants  the  unction,  ai)d  the  light*s  recruit 

Brighter  than  all,  that  now  is  look*d  upon. 
This  lamp  of  God,  at  it's  creation  shon; 
The  body,  purer  than  the  finest  gold, 
Had  no  defect  in  its  material  mould; 
The  soul's  enkindled  oil  was  heavenly  bright, 
Till  even  mixture  darkened  its  good  light; 
And  hid  the  supemutiiral  supply. 
That  fed  the  glorious  lamp  of  the  most  High. 

That  fatal  poison  quenchM,  in  human  frame. 
The  spirit  flowing  from  the  vital  flame : 
Adam's  free  will  coosentjng  to  such  food. 
Death,  as  its  natural  eflect,  ensuM : 
True  life  departing  left  him  naked,  blind. 
And  spiritless,  in  l>ody,  suut,  and  mind; 
Dead  to  bis  paradisic  life,  a  birth 
From  sin  began  his  mortal  life  on  Earth. 

His  feitb,  his  spiritual  discernment  gone. 
Re  fell  into  a  poring,  rca^'uing  one ; 
Into  a  state  of  ignorance  he  fell. 
Which  brutal  instinote  very  oft  excel: 
What  bis  self-seeking  will  would  know  was  known, 
The  light  of  this  terrestrial  orb  alone ; 
Dark,  in  comparison,  when  this  was  dune. 
As  moon,  or  stariight  to  meridian  suu« 

What  help  when  lesser  light  should  vanish  too. 
And  death  discover  a  still  darker  view  ? 
Had  not  the  Christ  of  Ood,  sole  help  for  sin, 
Rais'd  up  ftaWation  bh  a  seed  within? 
That  sprouting  forth  by  penitence,  and  feith, 
€ juld  pierce  thro'  death,  and  di:»sipate  its  wrath ; 


Till  Ood's  true  image  should  again  revive, 
And  rise,  thro*  him,  to  its  first  life  alive. 

This  parent  Saviour,  God*s  anointed  son, 
Begets  the  life  that  Adam  should  have  done; 
Reforms  the  lamp;  renews  the  holy  fire. 
And  sends  to  Heav*n  its  flaming  love-desire : 

Tis  he ^the  life  that  was  the  light  of 

Who  fits  them  to  be  lamps  of  God  again ; 
Restores  the  vessel,  oil,  and  light,  and  all 
The  spirit-life  that  vanishM  at  the  fell. 

Reason  has  nothing  to  proceed  upon. 
Without  an  unction  from  this  holy  one; 
Without  a  spirit,  to  dispel  the  damp 
Of  nature's  darkness,  and  light  up  the  lamp : 
Nothing  whatever,  bnt  the  touch  divine, 
Can  make  its  highest  faculties  to  shine  ; 
All  just  as  helpless  in  their  selfish  use. 
As  lamps  their  own  enkindling  to  produce. 

All  true  religion  teaches  them  to  trim 
The  lamp,  that  must  receive  its  light  from  him; 
From  him,  the  quickening  Spirit,  to  obtain 
The  life  that  must  for  ever  blest  remain : 
The  life  of  Christ  arising  in  the  soul. 
This,  this  alone  makes  human  nature  whole; 
Makes  ev'ry  gift  of  grace  to  rc-unite. 
And  shine  for  ever  in  Jehovab*s  sight. 


ON  TUB 

UNION  AND  THREE-fOLB  I>JSTINCTl(»f 

OF  GOO,  NATURE,  ANBl  CRBATV^B. 
PART    FIRST.. 

All  that  comes  under  euc  imagination 
Is  either  God,  or  nature,  or  creation : 
God  is  the  free  eternal  light,  or  love. 
Before,  beyond  all  nature,  and  above  ^ 
The  one  unchangeable,  unceasing  will 
To  ev*ry  good,  and  to  no  sort  of  ill. 

Nature,  without  him,  is  th*  abyssal  davk. 
Void  of  the  light's  beatifying  spark ; 
Th'  attraction  of  desire,  by  want  repell'd. 
Whence  circling  rage  proceeds,  and  wrath  un- 

quell'd  r 
But  by  the  light's  all-joyous  pow*r,  th'  abyss 
Becomes  the  groundwork  of  a  three-fold  biiss« 

Creation  is  the  gift  of  light,  and  life. 
To  nature's  contrariety  and  strife; 
For  without  nature,  or  deshrous  want, 
There  would  be  nothing  to  receive  the^grant; 
Nor  could  a  creature,  or  creottHl  si*ene 
Exist,  did  no  sucb  medium  intervene. 

Creature  and  God  would  be  the  same ;  the  thought^ 
Which  books  inform  us  that  Spino^^a  taught, 
Would  then  be  true;  and  we  be  forcM  to  call 
Things  good,  or  bad,  the  parts  of  the  great  All:, 
In  whatsoever  state  itself  may  be. 
Nature  is  his,  but  nature  is  not  he. 

Like  as  the  dark,  behind  the  shining  glara. 
By  hindring  rays  that  of  themselves  would  pa^s. 
Affords  that  glimpse  of  objects  to  the  view, 
Which  the  transparent  mirror  could  not  do; 
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So  does  the  life  off  nature,  in  its  place, 
Reflect  the  glories  of  the  life  of  grace. 

Of  ev'ry  creature's  happiness,  the  growth 
Depends  upon  the  union  of  them  both; 
And  all  that  God  proceeded  to  create, 
Came  forth,  at  Hrst,  in  this  united  state; 
No  evil  wrath,  or  darkness  could  begin 
To  show  itself,  but  by  a  creature's  sin. 

And  were  not  nature  separate,  alone. 
Such  a  dark  wrath,  it  could  not  have  been  shown : 
Its  hidden  properties  are  ground  as  good 
For  life's  support,  as  bones  to  flesh  aod  blood : 
The  felse,  unnatural,  ungodly  will. 
That  lays  them  open,  is  sole  cauae  of  ill.  ' 

When  it  is  caus'd,  renouncing,  to  be  sure. 
All  such-like  wills,  contributes  to  the  cure ; 
That  natnre*s  wrathful  forms  may  not  appear. 
Nor  what  is  made  subservient  domineer; 
But  God*8  good  will  all  evil  ones  subdue. 
And  bless  all  nature,  and  all  creature  too. 


BYROMS  POEMS. 


PART  SECOND. 

This  universal  blessing  to  inspire 

Was  God's  eternal  purpose,  or  desire; 

Desire,  which  never  could  be  unfulfill'd; 

Love  put  it  forth,  and  Heav'n  was  what  it  will*d; 

And  the  desire  had,  in  itself,  the  means,  [scenes. 

From  whence  the  love  cou'd  raise  the  heav'nly 

Hence  an  eternal  nature,  to  proclaim 
By  outward,  visible,  majestic  frame. 
The  hidden  Deity,  ^he  pow'r  divine. 
By  which  th'  innumerable  beauties  ^hine; 
That  by  succession  without  end,  recall 
A  God  of  love,  a  present  all  in  all. 

From  love,  thus  manifested  in  the  birth 
Of  Nature,  and  the  pow'rs  of  Heav'n  and  Earth; 
The  various  births  of  creatures,  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  came  forth  to  see,  and  to  rejoice; 
To  live  within  his  kingdom,  and  partake 
Of  ev'ry  bliss,  adapted  to  their  make. 

For  as,  before  a  creature  came  to  see. 
No  other  life  but  that  of  God  could  be ; 
No  other  place  but  Heav'n,  no  other  state; 
So,  when  it  pleas'd  th'  Almighty  to  create. 
From  him  must  come  the  creature's  life  within; 
Its  outward  state  from  nature  must  begin. 

Oh !  what  angelic  orders !  what  divine. 
And  heavenly  creatures  an swer'd  the  design 
Of  God's  communicative  goodness,  shown 
By  giving  rise  to  offsprings  of  his  own ! 
With  godlike  spirits  how  was  nature  fill'd. 
And  beauteous  forms,  as  its  great  author  will'd! 

Thus  in  its  foil  perfection  then  it  stood, 
faking,  receiving,  manifesting  good. 
By  virtue  of  that  union  which  it  had 
With  him,  who  made  no  creature  to  b6  bad; 
But  highly  blest;  and  with  a  potent  will 
So  to  continue,  and  to  know  no  ill. 

Nature's:  imited  properties  had  none 
Whence  then  the  change  that  it  has  undergone? 


But  from  the  cre«tare*s  striving  to  aspire 
Above  the  light,  which  their  own  dark  desirs 
Suench'd  in  themselves,  and  raib*d  np  all  tbe 
Of  nature's  wrathful,  separated  forms.       [itorms 

So  Lucifer  and  his  proud  legions  fell. 
And  turn'd  their  heav'iiiy  mansion  to  an  Hell; 
To  that  dark,  formless  void,  whei«in  the  liifht 
Ent'ring  again  with  nature  to  nnite. 
The  new  creation  of  a  world  began. 
And  God's  own  image  lord  of  it-—— a  maa. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

Evil,  if  rightly  understood. 
Is  but  the  skeleton  of  good. 
Divested  of  its  flesh  and  blood. 

While  it  remains,  without  divorce. 
Within  its  hidden,  secret  source, 
it  is  the  good's  own  strength  and  force. 

As  bone  has  the  supporting  share. 
In  human  form  divinely  fair, 
Altho'  an  evil  when  laid  bare; 

As  light  and  air  are  fed  by  fire, 
A  shining  good,  while  all  conspire. 
But  (separate)  dark,  raging  ire; 

As  hope  end  love  arise  from  faith, 
Which  then  admits  no  ill,  nor  hath; 
But,  if  alone,  it  would  be  wrath; 

Or  any  instance  thought  upon^ 
In  which  the  evil  can  be  none. 
Till  unity  of  good  is  gone ; 

So,  by  abuse  of  thou^t  and  skill. 
The  greatest  good,  to  wit,  free-will. 
Becomes  the  origin  of  ill. 

Thus  when  rebellious  angels  fell. 
The  very  Heav'n  where  good  ones  dwell. 
Became  th'  apostate  spinU  Uell. 

Seeking,  against  eternal  right, 
A  force  without  a  love  and  light. 
They  found,*  and  felt  its  evil  iuight« 

Thus  Adam  biting  at  their  bait, 
Of  good  and  evil  when  he  ate. 
Died  to  his  first  thrice  happy  state. 

Fell  to  the  evils  of  this  ball. 
Which  in  harmonious  ifnion  all, 
Were  Paradise  before  his  fall. 

And  when  the  life  of  Christ  ii^  men 
Revives  its  faded  image,  then. 
Will  all  be  Paradise  again. 


A  FRIENDLY  EXPOSTULATION 

WITH  A  CLERGYMAN,  CONCEKNINO  A  PASSAGB 
IN  HIS  SERMON,  RELATING  TO  THE  REIIEMP* 
TION  OF  MANKIND. 

'TwA»  a  good  sermon;  but  a  close  review 
Would  bear  one  passage  to  be  alteHd  too^ 
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Beeaaieit  did  not,  in  the  lent,  agrae 
With  the  plain  text  (as  it  appeared  to  me) 
Nor  with  your  comment,  00  what  God  had  done 
To  save  mankind,  by  his  redeeming  Son. 

Yon  did,  if  I  remember  right,  admit 
That  other  means,  if  he  had  so  thought  fit. 
Might  have  obtained  the  salutary  views, 
As  Well  as  those  which  he  was  picas'd  to  choose; 
That  it  was  too  presnmptnous  to  confine. 
To  those  alone,  th'  Omnipotence.divine; 
As  if  a  wisdom  infinite  could  find 
No  other  method,  how  to  save  mankind: 
Tho'  that,  indeed,  which  had  been  fiz'd  upon. 
Was,  in  effect,  become  the  only  one. 

Now  this,  however  well  design'd,  to  raise 
An  awful  sense,  by  its  respectAil  phrase. 
An  adoration  of  the  boundless  pow*rs 
Of  the  Almighty,  when  compar'd  with  ours; 
To  sink  in  himible  reverence,  and  profound. 
All  human  thoughts  of  fixini?  any  bound 
To  an  unerring  wisdom,  which  extends 
Beyond  what  finite  reason  comprehends ; 
Yet,  if  examined  by  severer  test. 
It  is,  at  least,  incautiously  ezprest; 
And  leaves  the  subtlest  of  the  ^spel's  foes. 
The  Deists,  this  objection  to  propose, 
To  which  they  have,  and  will  have,  a  recourse. 
And  still  keep  urging  its  unanswered  force. 
"  If  there  was  no  necessity,**  they  say, 
"  For  saving  men  in  this  mysterious  way, 
What  proof  can  the  divines  pretend  to  bring, 
(While  they  confess  the  nature  of  the  thing 
Does  not -forbid)  that  the  celestial  scenes 
Will  not  be  open'd  by  some  other  means? 
What  else  but  book  authority,  at  best, 
Asserts  this  way,  exclusive  of  the  rest, 
Of  equal  force,  if  the  Almighty's  will 
Had  but  appointed  them  to  savi;  from  ill } 
This  way,  in  which  the  Son  of  the  most  High 
Is,  by  his  Father's  pleasure,  doom'd  to  die. 
For  satisfaction  of  paternal  ire  ; 
Which  (when  they  make  religion  to  require) 
Confounds  all  8eu«e  of  justice,  by  a  scheme 
The  most  unworthy  of  the  great  mprcme : 
As  other  ways  might  have  obtain'd  the  end. 
Nature  and  reason,  force  us  to  attend 
To  hu^e  absurdities  which  follow  this. 
And,  since  it  was  not  needful,  to  dismiss.'* 

This  is  the  bourdon  of  dcistic  s6ng. 
Which  rising  volumes  labour  to  prolong ; 
Take  this  away,  the  rest  would  all  remain 
As  flat  and  trifling,  99  it  is  profane; 
But  this  remaining,  hither  they  retreat. 
And  lie  secure  from  any  full  defeat. 

But  when  tlie  need,  most  absolute,  is  shown 
Of  man's  redemption,  by  the  means  alone, 
The  birth,  and  life,  and  death,  and  re-ascent. 
Thro*  which  the  one  ikt-^mdne  Saviour  went. 
To  qnench  the  wrath  of  nature  in  the  race 
Of  men  (not  God,  in  whom  it  has  no  place) 
Then  scripture,  sens'^,  and  reason  coincide. 
And  all  conspire  to  follow  the  one  guide; 
Of  possibilities  to  wave  the  talk 
In  which  it  is  impossible  to  walk; 
And  raise  the  soul  to  seek,  and  find  the  good, 
By  this  one  method,  which  no  other  could. 
Then  true  religion,  call  it  by  the  name 
Christian,  or  natural,  is  still  the  same ; 
From  Christ  deri\M,  as  healer  of  the  soul. 
Or  nature,  made  by  his  re-entrance  whole; 


Who  is,  in  ev'ry  man,  th*  enlightning  ray. 
The  fiiith,  and  hope,  of  Love's  redeeming  day; 
The  only  name,  or  pow'r,  that  can  assure 
Nature's  religion,  that  is,  nature's  cure: 
But  if  salvation  might  have  been  bestow'd 
By  other  means,  than  what  the  sacred  cude 
DecUres  throughout,  the  Deists  will  soon  say. 
The  means,  that  might  be  possible,  still  may; 
And,  led  to  think  that  scripture  Is  at  odds 
With  nature,  take  some  other  to  be  God's: 
Thus  may  a  no-necessity,  allowM, 
Tend  to  increase  the  unbelieving  crowd. 

As  Adam  died,  and  in  him  all  his  race. 
Not  to  the  life  of  nature,  but  of  grace; 
There  could  be  no  new  birth  of  it,  or  growth. 
But  from  a  parent- union  of  them  both; 
Such  as,  in  ev'ry  possible  respect, 
Jesus  incarnate  only  could  effect; 
From  htm  alone,  who  had  the  life,  conld  men 
Have  it  restor'd,  renewed,  revivM  again : 
But^^l  am  trespassing  too  much  1  fbar, 
And  preaching  when  my  province  is  to  hear— 

Millions  of  ways  could  we  suppose  beside, 
Thi8,  we  are  sure,  which  savinif  love  has  tried. 
Must  be  the  best,  mnst  be  the  straightest  line 
«!>f  action,  when  consider'd  as  divine; 
Tliis  way  alone  then  must  as  sure  be  gone. 
As  that  a  line,  if  straight,  can  be  but  one. 


ON  THE  SAME  tDBJECTT,  WRITTEN  UPON 
ANOTUJER  OCCASION. 

Mankind's  redemption  you  are  pleas'd  to  say. 

By  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  the  only  way 

That  could  succeed;  indefinitely  more 

Th*  Almighty's  wisdom  had  within  its  store; 

By  any  chosen  one  of  which,  no  doubt. 

The  same  redemption  had  been  brought  about 

For  who  shall  dare,  you  argue,  in  this  case. 
To  limit  the  omnipotence  of  Graced 
As  if  a  flnite  understanding  knew 
What  the  Almighty  could,  or  could  not  do: 
Tho*,  since  he  chose  this  method,  we  must  own. 
That  our  dependence  is  00  this  alone. 

Now,  sir,  acknowledging  his  pow'r  immense. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  all  created  sense; 
Does  it  not  seem  to  follow,  thereupon. 
That  his  true  way  must  be  directly  one? 
To  save  the  world  he  gave  his  only  Son, 
Tliereforc^-by  him  alone  it  could  be  done. 

Variety  of  ways  is  the  effect 
Of  finite  view,  that  sees  nut  the  direct; 
But  the  Almighty,  having  all  in  view, 
Muit  be  supposed  to  see,  and  take  it  too ; 
To  see  at  once,  tho'  we  are  in  the  dark, 
The  one  straight  line  to  the  intended  mark. 

Saint  Paul's  assertion  of—"  no  other  name 
Given  under  Heav'n*'— appears  to4>e  the  same 
With  this— no  other  name,  or  pow'r,  could  save 
But  that  of  Jesus,  which  Jehovah  gave : 
More  sons,  more  saviours,  as  consistent  seem 
As  more  effective  methods  to  redeem. 
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"  I  am  the  u'ay"— said  Christ;  there  Coold  not 
By  just  conclusion,  any  then,  but  he :  [be, 

**  I  am  the  truth'* — whence  it  appears  anevr. 
That  no  way  else  could  possibly  be  true : 
'*  I  am  the  life"— to  which,  as  Adam  died, 
Nothing  could  bring  jnankind  again,  beside. 


AN  EXPOSTULATION  mTH  A  ZEALOUS 
SECTAEIST, 

WHO    INVEIGHED    IN    BITTER    TERMS  AGAINST 
THB  CLERGY  AND  CHURCH  INSTITUTION^. 

No,  sir;  1  cannot  see  to  what  g(iod  end 
Such  bitter  words  against  the  clergy  tend; 
Poured  from  a  zeal  so  sharp,  so  unallay'd. 
That  suffers  no  exception  to  be  made; 
While  the  most  mild  persuasions  to  repress 
The  bitter  zeal  still  heigliten -its  excess. 

Its  own  relentless  thought  while  it  pursues, 
What  unrestrain'd  expressions  it  can  use! 
Places  of  worship,  which  the  people  call 
Churches,  are  synagogues  of  Satan  all; 
At  all  liturgic  pray'r  and  pniise  it  storms, 
As  man*8  inventions,  spirit-quenching  forms; 
And,  from  bapti.->mat  down  to  burial  rite, 
6ets  ev'ry  service-  in  an  odious  light: 
All  previous  order,  with  regard  to  time, 
Plaee,  or  behaviour,  pastes  for  a  crime. 

Of  Pharisaic  pride  it  culls  the  marks. 
To  represent  the  bishop  and  his  ciarks ; 
Who  are,  if  offer'd  any  gentler  plea. 
The  DeOl's  ministei-s,  both  he  and  they;    [train 
Blind  guides,   false  prophets,   and  a  lengthened 
Of  all  hard  words  that  chosen  texts  contain : 
These  are  the  forms  which,  when  it  would  object 
To  those  in  use,  it  pleases  to  select; 
Repeated  by  its  devotees,  at  once, 
As  like  to  rote  as  any  church  response: 
Nor  is  a  treatment  of  this  eaj?er  kind 
To  this,  or  that  society  conifin'd, 
Sect,  or  profession—— *no,  no  matter  which, 
Leaders,  or  led,  all  "  falf  into  the  ditch;" 
None  but  its  own  severe  adepts  can  claim 
Of  truth  and  spirit-worshippers  the  name. 
In  vain  il  seeks,  by  any  sacred  page. 
To  justify  this  unexampled  rage: 
Prophets  of  old,  who  spake  against  th'  abuse 
Of  outward  forms,  were  none  of  them  so  loose 
As  to  condemn,  abolish,  or  forbid 
The  things  preserib'd,  but  what  the  people  did  j 
Who  minded  nothing  but  the  mere  outside. 
Neglecting  wholly  what  it  signified ; 
At  this  neglect  the  prophets  all  exclaim'd ; 
No  pious  rites  has  any  of  them  blam*d; 
Their  true  intent  was  only  to  reduce 
AH  outward  practxe  to  its  inward  use. 

The  World's  Redeemer,  coming  to  fulfil 
All  past  predictions  of  prophetic  quill, 
Who  mere,  amidst  the  Jewish  priestly  pride. 
Than  he,  with  all  Mosaic  rites  complied? 
Say  that  the  Christian  priests  are,  now,  as  bad 
As  those  blind  leaders  which  the  3ew8  then  had. 
Was  Zachariah*s,  Simeon's,  Anna's  mind. 
Any  eood  priest,  or  man,  or  woman  blind, 
To  offer  incense,  or  to  bear  a  part 
In  temple  service,  with  an  upright  heart?" 

Can  then  the  feults  of  clergymen,  or  lay, 
Destruy  beart^worship  at  this  prjscnt  day  f 


Will  pray'r,  in  vain  byPharisees  prefert'd. 
Not  fVom  repenting  Publicans  bo  beard  ? 
Will  the  devout  amongst  the  Christian  ioek 
Not  be  accepted,  tho'  the  priest  should  mock? 
If  they  do  right  in  their  appointed  spheres. 
His  want  of  truth  and  spirit  is  not  theirs. 

Our  Lord's  apostles,  with  an  inward  view 
To  reconcile  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew, 
To  faith  in  him,  made  ev'ry  outward  care 
The  most  subservient  to  that  main  afhir: 
The  greatest  christian  friend  to  freedom,  Fnil. 
Intent  to  save,  was  ev'ry  thing  to  all; 
To  keep  whatever  forms  shoold  rite,  or  oease, 
Union  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace; 
Th*  ef&cts  of  hasty,  rash,  condemning  zeal 
Me  saw,  and  mourn'd,  and  Iabour*d  to  repeal. 

Succeeding  saints,  when  priest,  or  mai^istnte 
Became  tyrannical  in  church,  or  state, 
Reprov'd  their  evil  practices,  but  then 
Rever'd  the  office,  tho'  they  blam'd  the  men: 
They  gave  no  instance  of  untemper'd  heat. 
That  roots  up  all  beiore  it,  tares  or  wheat; 
As  if,  by  humanly  invented  care 
Of  cultivation,  wheat  itself  was  tare: 
'Tis  true,  all  sects  are  grown  corrupt  enough. 
But  zeal  so  indiscriminately  rough, 
May  well  give  others  reason  to  suspect 
Some  want  of  knowledge  in  a  novel  sect, 
(If  such  there  he)  that  seems  to  take  a  pride 
In  satanizing  all  the  world  beside; 
Without  the  least  authority,  yet  known. 
Or  species,  of  example,  but  its  own. 

One  mischief  is,- that  its  unguarded  terms 
Hurt  many  sober  truths  which  it  ailimis;* 
Worship  in  truth  and  spirit  suffers  too. 
By  being  placM  in  such  an  hostile  view: 
"  Oh!  but  all  self-will  worshipping  is  wrongs- 
True;  but  to  whom  does  that  defect  belong? 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  rnle,  or  guide. 
For  order's  sake,  fair  proof  of  such  a  pride  ? 
If  it  be  none  at  all  for  men  to  broach 
Ruile,  harsh,  and  undistinguishing  reproach. 
With  resolution  to  repeat  it  still, 
Pray  by  what  marks  are  we  to  know  self-will  ? 


THOUGBTS    ON    IMPUTED 
RFGHTEOUSNESS, 

OCCA8IONEU  BY  READING  tHE  REV.  MR.  HER- 
VEY*S  DIALOGUES,  BETWEEN  TUERON  AK9 
ASPASIO. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Imputed  righteousnessl beloved  friend. 

To  what  advan^ge  can  this  doctrine  tend? 
If,  at  the  same  time,  a  believer's  breast 
Be  not  by  real  righteousness  possest; 
And  if  it  be,  why  volumes  on  it  made 
With  such  a  stress  upon  imputtd  laid  ? 

Amongst  the  disputants  of  later  days. 
This,  iii  its  turn,  became  a  fav'rite  phrase. 
When,  much  divided  in  religious  schemes. 
Contending  parties  ran  into  extremes; 
And  now  it  claims  th'  attention  of  the  age. 
In  Hervey^s  elegant  and  lively  page: 
This  his  Aspasio  labours  to  impress. 
With  ev*ry  turn  of  language  and  address; 
With  all  the  flow  of  eloquence,  that  shines 
Thro*  all  his  (full  enough)  embeliuh*d  iioss. 
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Tho>  D(nr  to  nnieh  exerting  to  confirm 
Its  vast  hnpoitance,  and  revive  the  term, 
H«  was  htnaelf,  he  lets  his  Tberon  know. 
Of  diirfeot,jentiments  not  long  ago; 
And  friends  of  yours,  it  has  been  thought,  I  find. 
Have  broogfat  Aspasio  to  bis  present  mind. 
Now  having  read,  but  nnconvinc*d,  1  own. 
What  various  reason  for  it  he  has  shown. 
Or  rather  rhetoric— if  it  be  true. 
Id  any  sense  that  has  appear'd  to  you, 
1  rest  secure  of  giving  no  offence. 
By  asking— how  you  understand  the  sense? 
By  urging,  In  a  manner  frank  and  free. 
What  reasons,  as  I  read,  occur  to  me. 
Why  righteousness,  for  man  to  rest  upon, 
MuHt  be  a  real,  not  imfnfted,  one. 

To  shun  much  novel  sentiment,  and  nice, 
I  take  the  thing  from  its  apparent  rise: 
I(  should  seem  then,  as  if  imputed  sin 
Hsd  made  imputed  righteousness  begin; 
The  one  anppos'd,  the  other  to  be  sure. 
Would  follow  after— like  disease  and  cure: 
let  us  examine  then  imputed  guilt. 
And  see  on  what  foundation  it  is  built. 

As  our  first  parents  lost  an  heavenly  state. 
All  their  descendents  share  their  hapless  &te; 
Forewarned  of  God,  when  tempted,  not  to  eat 
Of  the  forbidden  tree's  pernicious  meat; 
Because  incorporating  mortal  leaven 
Would  kill,  of  course,  in  them,  the  life  of  Heav*n : 
They  disobey'd,  did  Adam,  and  bis  wife, 
And  died  of  course  to  their  true  heavenly  life: 
That  life,  thus  lost  the  day  they  disobey'd. 
Could  not  by  them  be  possibly  convey'd; 
Nu  other  life  could  childten  have  from  them, 
Bnt  what  could  rise  from  the  parental  stem : 
That  love  of  God,  alone,  which  we  ailure, 
The  life  so  lost,  could  possibly  restore: 
Their  children  could  not,  being  bom  to  Earth, 
Be  bom  to  Heaven,  but  by  an  heavenly  birth: 
God  found  a  way,  explain  it  how  we  will. 
To  save  Uie  human  race  from  endless  ill; 
To  save  the  very  disobeying  pair ; 
Aud  made  their  whole  posterity  his  care. 
Has  this  great  goodness  any  thing  akin 
To  God's  imputing  our  first  parents  sin 
To  their  unborn  posterity  ?— What  sense 
In  such  a  strange,  and  scriptureless  pretence? 
For  the  men  feel--*40  fisr  we  are  agreed, 
The  consequences  of  a  sinful  deed; 
Yet  where  aacrib*d,  by  any  sacred  pen. 
But  to  the  doers,  is  the  deed  to  men  ? 
Where  to  be  found,  in  all  the  scripture  thro*. 
This  imputation,  thus  advanced  anew? 

Adam  and  Eve,  by  Satan's  wiles  decoy'd. 
Did  what  the  kind  commandment  said— avoid- 
To  them,  with  justice  therefore,  you  impute 
The  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  frait; 
And  ev'ry  imputation  must  in  fact. 
If  just,  be  built  on  some  preceding  act; 
Without  the  previous  deed  suppos'd,  the  word 
Becomes  unjust,  unnataral,  absurd.    ' 

If,  as  you  seemed  to  think  the  other  day,- 
All  Adam's  race,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
Sinn*d  when  he  sinn'd;  consented  to  his  fall; 
With  justice  then  impute  it  to  them  all : 
But  btill  it  follows,  that  they  all  contract 
An  imputation  founded  upon  fact: 
And  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  Christian  heirs. 
Must  be  aa  deeply,  and  as  truly  theirs* 


An  hcav'nly  life  in  order  to  replace. 
As  was  the  sin  that  made  a  guilty  race: 
So  that  imputing  either  good,  or  ill. 
Must  presuppose  a  correspontient  will; 
Or  else  imputers  certainly  must  make 
Thro'  ignorance,  or  other  cause,  mistake. 

Ofd  Ell  thus,  not  knowing  what  to  think;^ 
Imputed  Hannah's  silent  prayer  to  drink: 
Little  supposiing  that  it  would  prepare 
A  successor  to  him,  her  silent  pray'r. 
There  may  be  other  meanings  of  the  phrase. 
To  be  accounted  (or  in  human  ways ; 
But  God's  impnling  to  the  future  child 
The  sin,  by  which  his  parents  were  begaird. 
Seems  to  esteblish  an  unrighteous  blame. 
That  brings  no  honour  to  its  Maker's  name. 

God's  honour,  glory,  majesty,  and  grace, 
I  grant,  is  your  intention  in  the  case; 
But  wish  revolv'd  in  your  impartial  thought. 
How  far  the  doctrine  tends,  when  it  is  taught. 
To  such  an  honest  purpose;  and  how  far 
Justice  and  tmth  may  seem  to  be  at  war. 
If  God  impute  to  guiltless  children  crimes, 
Coomiitted  only  in  their  parents  times. 

Pions  Aspasio,  I  imagine,  too, 
Had  God's  resistless  sovereignty  in  view; 
Thfe  charge  of  Puritan,  or  other  name. 
He  scora'd  aright,  and  making  truth  his  aim* 
Found  it,  he  thought,  in  eminent  4livines; 
Of  whose  opinion  these  are  the  outlines: 
They  think,  at  least  they  seem  to  represent. 
That  God,  in  honour,  upon  sin's  event. 
Could  not  forgive  the  sinners  that  had  stray'd, 
Without  a  proper  satisfaction  made 
To  his  offended  justice;  and  because, 
Upon  their  breach  of  the  Almighty's  laws. 
None  else  was  adequate  to  what  was  done. 
The  vengeance  fell  on  his  beloved  Son;.     . 
Who  gave  himself  to  suffer  in  our  stead. 
And  thus  to  life  again  restoiM  the  dead; 
Because,  consistently  v/ith  justice,  then 
God  could  bestow  bis  mercy  upon  men: 
Man  had  contracted,  in  that  fatal  day. 
Debt  so  immense,  that  man  could  never  pay; 
He  who  was  God  as  well  as  Man,  he  could; 
And  made  the  satisfaction  thro'  his  blood ; 
Paid  all  the  just  demand — imputed  thus 
Our  sin  to  him,  his  righteousness  to  us-— 
This  sets  the  doctrine,  if  I  take  aright 
Tlieir  words  and  meaning,  in  the  plainest  light. 

Now  since  accounting  for  the  truth  amiss 
May  give  distaste,  in  such  an  age  as  this; 
And  be  a  stumbling-block  to  them  who  might 
Receive  an  explanntion,  that  was  right; 
Not  as  a  captious  foe,  but  hearty  friend. 
May  one  entreat  such  teachers  to  attend. 
And  reconcile  their  system,  if  they  can. 
To  God's  proceeding  with  his  creature  man; 
To  that  paternal,  tender  love  and  grace. 
Which  at  man's  fall  immediately  took  place  ;' 
That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then. 
Which  would  re-kindle  Heav'n  in  him  again: 
Does  wrath,  or  vengeance,  or  a  want  appear 
Of  satis&ction,  or  of  payment  here, 
In  man's  creator?  For  mankind  had  he 
A  purchas'd  grace,  which  contradicts  a  free? 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  an  unalter'd  love 
Sent  help  to  poor  fali'n  creatures  from  above. 
Unbargain'd,  unsolicited,  unmov'd, 
Bnt  by  itself,  as  its  exertion  prcv'd; 
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No  fiMPBigB  p»oni»e;  no  imimted  e«to; 

But  remedy  as  real  as  ifisneej 

Tbst  would,  according  to  tnw  oatim's  ground. 

Bring  on  the  core,  and  make  the  potieut  sound. 

That  Christ,  that  God's  becoming  man  was  it, 
Yonr  friends,  with  highest  gratitude,  admit; 
Whose  utmost  talents  are  employ'd  to  show 
The  obligations  that  to  him  we  owe; 
To  press  the  obgect  of  our  fiiith  and  trust, 
Christ,  all  in  all,  the  righteous,  and  the  just; 
The  true,  redeeming  life— «ssential  this 
To  ev'ry  Christian  who  aspires  to  bliss; 
IVhy  not  subjoin— >!  cite  the  hero  Paul, 
And  make  appeal  to  Christians— ia  you  tdif 
ForvCd  in  yoti,  dwelSngin  yon,  and  within 
Regenerating  life,  dethroning  sin; 
Working,  in  more  and  more  resigned  wills. 
The  gradual  conquest  of  all  selfish  ills;  ' 
Tilt  the  true  Christian  to  true  life  revive, 
Dead  to  the  worid,  to  God,  thro*  him  alive. 

What  numerous  texts  from  Paul,  from  ev*ry 
Might  furnish  out  citations,  did  we  want?  [saint. 
And  could  not  see,  that  righteousness,  or  sin. 
Arise  not  from  without,  but  from  within  ? 
That  imputation,  where  they  are  not  found. 
Can  reach  no  farther  than  an  empty  sound; 
No  farther  than  imputed  health  can  reach 
The  cure  of  sickness,  tbo'  a  roan  should  preach 
With  all  the  eloquence  of  zeal,  and  tell 
How  health  imputed  makes  a  sick  man  well; 
Indeed,  if  sickness  be  imputed  too,  - 
Imputed  remedy,  no  doubt,  may  do; 
Words  may  pour  forth  their  entertaining  store. 
But  things  are  just — as  things  were  just  before. 

In  so  important  a  concern,  as  that 
Which  good  Aspasio's  care  is  pointed  at, 
A  small  mistake,  which  at  the  bottom  lies. 
May  sap  the  building  that  shall  thence  arise : 
Who  would  not  wish  that  architect,  so  skilPd, 
On  great  mistake  might  not  persist  to  build; 
But  strictly  search,  and  for  sufficient  while. 
If  the  foundation  could  support  the  pile  ? 

This  imputation,  which  he  builds  upon, 
JTas  been  the  source  of  more  mistakes  than  one: 
Hence  rose,  to  pass  the  intermediate  train 
Of  growing  erronrs,  and  observe  tlie  main. 
That  worse  than  pagan  principle  of  fate. 
Predestination's  partial  love  and  hate; 
r.y  which,  not  ty'd,  like  fiincyM  Jeve,  to  look 
In  stronger  Destiny's  decreeing  book, 
The  God  of  Christians  is  supposed  to  will 
That  some  should  come  to  good,  and  some  to  ill; 
And  for  no  reason,  but  to  show,  in  6ne, 
Th»  extent  of  goodness,  and  of  wrath  divine. 

Whose  doctrine  this  ?  I  quote  no  less  a  man 
Than  the  renowned  Calvin  for  the  plan; 
Who  having  laboured,  with  distinctions  vain. 
Mere  imputation,  only,  to  maintain, 
Maintains,  when  speaking  on  another  head, 
lliis  horrid  thought,  to  which  the  former  led: 
"  Predestination  here  1  call,"  (says  he 
Defining)  "  God's  eternal,  fix'd  decree; 
Which,  having  settl'd  in  his  will,  he  past. 
What  ev'ry  man  should  come  to  at  the  last;** 
And  lest  the  terms  should  be  conceiv'd'to  beai  ' 
A  meaning  less  than  he  proposM,  severe, 
"  For  all  mankind*'  (he  adds  to  definition) 
"  Are  not  created  on  the  same  condition  :*' 
Pari-eonditione-^XB  the  phrase; 
If  you  can  turn  it  any  other  ways;. 


**  But  life  to  some,  etemat,  is  we^nkfi^ 
To  some,  damnation  endless  pre-ordainU^ 
Calvin  has  pushM  the  principle,  I  guess, 
To  wliat  your  friends  would  own  to  be  cxoea; 
And  probably  Aspasio,  less  iaclin'd 
To  run  directly  into  (^vin*s  mind. 
Would  give  imputing  a  more  moderate  seme, 
That  no  damnation  might  arise  fnm  thencac 
But  how  will  mollifying  terms  confute 
The  famM  reformer's  notion  of  imftdtf 
If  it  confer  such  arbitrary  good. 
The  dire  reverse  is  quickly  understood; 
So  understood,  that  open  eyes  may  see 
Tis  Calvin's  fiction,  and  not  God*s  decr«?: 
Not  his,  whose  forming  love,  and  ruling  aid. 
Ceaseless  extends  to  all  that  be  hath  made; 
Who  gave  the  gift  which  he  was  pleos'd  to  pxt 
That  ntme  miglit  perish,  but  that  all  might  lir^ 
His  only  Son,  in  whom  the  light,  that  guides 
The  born  into  the  world  to  life,  resides: 
A  real  life,  that  by  a  real  birth 
Raises  a  life  beyond  the  life  of  Earth, 
In  all  his  children— But  no  more  to  yoa, 
Better  than  me,  who  know  it  to  be  true; 
And  K  Aspasio's  really  humbled  aoul 
Be  by  a  touch  of  garment  hem  made  whdk. 
He  might,  as  I  should  apprehend,  be  sure 
That  imputation  could  not  cause  the  core: 
When  the  poor  woman,  in  the  gospel,  found 
Touch  of  the  Saviour's  cl6thes  to  make  her  soaii^> 
We  know  the  virtue  did  from  him  proceed. 
That,  mix'd  with  fiiith,  re8tor*d  her,  as  we  read: 
Gone  out  of  him  obliges  to  infer. 
That  'twas  by  fiuth  attracted  into  her. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  FREE  GRACE, 

AND  THE  CLAIM  TO  MBHIT  FOR  TRB  PERFOlUr- 
AMCE  OP  GOOD  WOAKS. 

Gaagb  to  be  sure  is,  in  the  last  degree^- 
The  gift  of  God,  divinely  pore  and  free; 
Not  bought,  or  paid  for,  merited,  or  claim'd. 
By  any  works  of  ours  that  can  be  nam'd. 

What  claim,  or  merit,  or  wlthall  to  pay. 
Could  creatures  have  before  creating  day  ? 
Gift  of  existence  is  the  gracious  one. 
Which  all  the  rest  mast  needs  de|icnd  upon* 

All  boasting  then  of  merit,  all  pretence 
Of  claim  from  God,  in  a  deserving  sense. 
Is  in  one  word  excluded  by  St.  Paul — 
"  Whatever  thou  hast,  thou  hast  i^ceiv'd  italL* 

But  sure  the  use  of  any  gracious  pow"rs, 
Freely  bestow'd,  may  property  be  ours ; 
Right  application  being  ours  to  choose. 
Or,  if  w^e  will  be  so  absurd,  refuse. 

In  this  respect  what  need  to  controvert 
The  sober  sense  of  merit,  or  desert? 
Works,  it  is  said,  will  have,  and  is  it  hard 
To  say  desei-ve,  or  merit  their  reward  > 

Grace  is  the  real  saving  gift ;  but  then. 
Good  works  are  profitable  unto  men ; 
God  wants  them  not;  but,  if  our  neighbours  do» 
Flowing  from  grace,  they  prove  it  to  be  tiuc. 
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When  hnnan  words  ascribe  to  homaii  spirit 
Worthy,  unworthy,  merit,  or  demerit. 
Why  shoaM  disputes  fqrbid  the  terms  a  place. 
Which  are  not  meant  to  derogate  from  grace? 

An  comes  from  God,  wlio  .eave  us  Brst  to  live. 
And  til  socceedin^  ^rrace ;  t  is  ours  to  give 
To  God  alone  the  jjlory ;  and  to  man, 
Empower'd  by  him,  to  do  what  good  we  can. 


A  SOULOSIUY, 

OW  UUDIHO    A    DISPI7TB   ABOirr   FAITB  AND 
WORKS. 

What  an  exc^sire  fondn^^ss  for  debate 
J)oes  this  dividing/ca/&  from  worh  create ! 
Sone  say,  salTation  is  by  feith  alone^ 
Or  else,  the  vospel  will  be  overthrown^ 
Others,  for  that  same  reason,  place  the  whole 
In  works,  which  bring  salvation  to  a  soul. 

Gospel  of  Christ,  consistently  apply*d. 
Unites  tofcether  what  they  both  divide: 
It  is  itself,  indeed,  the  very  faith 
That  works  by  love,  and  saves  a  soul  from  wrath: 
A  new  dispute  should  some  third  party  pave. 
Nor  fiiith  nor  works,  but  love  alene  would  save. 

The  Solifidian  takes  a  test  from  Paul, 
And  works  are  good  for  nothing,  faith  is  all; 
Doctrine,  which  his  antagonist  disclaims. 
And  shows  how  works  must  justify,  from  James; 
A  third,  in  either,  soon  might  find  a  place, 
Where  love  is  plainly  the  exalted  grace. 

Tliere  is  no  end  of  jarring  system  found. 
In  thus  contending  not  for  sense,  but  sound; 
For  sound,  by  which  th'  inseparable  three 
Are  so  distinguishM,  as  to  disagree ; 
Altho'  salvation,  in  its  real  spring, 
Faith,  wof^,  or  love,  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

One  pow*r  of  God,  or  life  of  Christ  within, 
Or  Holy  Spirit  washing  away  sin; 
Kot  by  repentance  only ;  or  belief 
Only,  that  slights  a  penitential  grief. 
And  its  meet  fruits,  and  justifies  alone 
A  full  conceiv'd  assurance  of  its  own; 

Nor  by  works  only;  nOr,  tho*  Paul  above 
Both  fiiith  and  works  have  lifted  it,  can  love 
Have,  or  desire  to  have,  th*  exclusive  claim» 
In  m^ns  salvation,  to  this  only  fame; 
By  all  together  souls  are  sav*d  from  ill, 
Whene'er  they  yield  an  unresisting  will. 

God  has  a  never-ceasing  will  to  save, 
And  men,  by  grace,  may  savingly  behave: 
This  would  produce  less  fondness  for  a  sect. 
And  more  concern  about  the  main  effect; 
Then  faith  alone  mitht  save  them  from  the  flill. 
As  one  good  word,  in  use,  that  stood  for  all. 

By  native  union,  all  the  blessed  pow>rs 
Of  grace,  that  mak^s  salvation  to  be  ours» 
One  in  another,  spring  up  in  the  breast. 
No  soul. is  sav'd  by  one  without  the  rest; 
Since  then  they  all  subsist  in  any  one. 
Division  ceases,— «nd  dispute  is  gone. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PREDESTINATION  AND 
REPROBATION. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Flattbh  me  not  with  your  predestination, 
Nor  sink  my  spirits  with  your  reprobation i 
From  all  your  high  disputes  1  stand  aloof. 
Your  pnr*8  and  re\  your  desHn,  and  your  proof. 
And  formal,  Calvinistical  pretence. 
That  contnidicts  all  gospel,  and  good  sense. 

When  God  declares,  so  often,  that  be  wills 
All  sort  of  blessings,  and  no  sort  of  ills; 
That  his  severest  purpose  never  meant 
A  sinner's  death,  but  that  he  should  repent: 
For  the  whole  world,  when  his  beloved  Son 
Is  said  to  do  whatever  he  has  done. 
To  become  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
That  all  might  live,  as  well  as  you  and  I ; 
Shall  rigid  Calvin,  after  tiiis,  or  you. 
Pretend  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  true } 
But  that  eternal,  absolute  decree 
Has  damn'd  beforeliand  either  you,  or  me. 
Or  any  body  else }  That  God  design'd. 
When  he  created,  not  to  save  mankind. 
But  only  tomef  The  rest,  this  man  maintain*d, 
Were  to  decreed  damnation  pre-ordain*d: 
No,  sir ;  not  all  your  metaphysic  skill 
Can  prove  the  doctrine,  twist  it  as  you  wilL 

1  cite  the  man  for  doctrine,  so  accurst, ' 
In  book  the  third,  and  chapter  twenty-first,  ^ 
Section  the  fifth«-an  horrid,  impious  lore. 
That  one  would  hope  was  never  taught  bdore; 
How  it  came  after  to  prevail  away, 
J^  them,  who  mince  the  damning  matter,  say; 
And  others  judge,  if  any  Christian  fruit 
Be  liice  to  spring  from  such  a  pagan  root 

Pagan— said  I— I  must  retract  the  word. 
For  the  poor  pagans  were  not  so  absurd; 
Their  Jupiter,  of  gods  and  men  the  king. 
Whenever  he  ordain*d  an  hurtftil  thing. 
Did  it  because  he  was  obliged  to  look. 
And  act,  as  Fate  had  bid  him,  in  a  book: 
For  gods  and  goddesses  were  subject,  then. 
To  dire  necessity,  as  well  as  men; 
Coropoird  to  crush  an  hero,  or  a  town. 
As  Destiny  had  set  the  matter  down* 

But  in  your  scheme,  *tis  God  that  orders  il^ 
With  sov*reign  pow'r,  and  with  resistless  will ; 
He,  in  whose  blessed  name  is  understood 
The  one  eternal  will  to  ev*ry  good. 
Is  represented,  tho*  unty'd  by  Fate, 
With  a  decree  of  damning,  to  create 
Such,  as  you  term  the  vessels  of  his  wrath. 
To  show  his  pow*r,  according  to  your  fiiith: 
Just.as  if  God,  like  some  tyrannic  ihan. 
Would  plague  the  worid,to  show  them  tliat  he  can.t 
While  others,  (they,  for  instance,  of  your  sect) 
Are  mercy's  vessels,  precious  and  elect; 
Who  think,  God  help  them !  to  secure  their  blistf 
By  such  a  partial,  fond  conceit  as  this. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  popery  and  Roipe, 
Nor  yet  foretel  iU  Babjrlonisb  doom; 
Nor  canonize  reforming  saints  of  old. 
Because  they  held  the  doctrine  that  you  hold; 
For  if  they  did,  altbo^  of  saint-like  stem. 
In  this  plain  point  we  mutt  reform  from  them: 
While  freed  from  Rome,  we  are  not  tied,  I  hope^ 
To  what  is  wrong  in  a  Geneva  pope; 
Nor  what  is  risrht  should  surname  supersede 
Of  Luther,  Calvin,  Bellarmine,  or  Bde. 
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Rome  has  been  gufltf  of  «yeeM,  *t'n  trae, 
An<Lso  have  some  of  the  reformera  too; 
If  in  their  zeal  against  the  Roman  seat, 
Placking  up  tares  they  pluck'd  up  also  wheat; 
Most  we  to  children,  for  what  they  have  said. 
Give  this  predestination  stone  for  breads 

Sir,  it  is  worse,  is  your  predestination 
Ten  thousand  times  than  transubstantiation: 
Hard  is  the  point,  that  papists  have  compil'd. 
With  sense  and  reason  to  be  reconcil'd; 
But  yet  it  leaves  to  our  conception,  still. 
Goodness  in  God,  and  holiness  of  will; 
ik  just,  impartial  government  of  all; 
A  saving  love;  a  coircspondeot  call 
To  ev|ry  man,  and,  in  the  fittest  hour 
For  him  to  hear,  all  ofler'd  grace  and  pow'r; 
IVhich  he  may  want,  and  have,  if  he  will  crave 
From  him  who  willeth  nothing  but  to  save. 

Whereas,  this  reproiiation  doctrine,  here, 
Kot  only  sense  and  reason  would  cashier, 
But  take,  by  its  pretext  of  sovereign  sway, 
AH  goodness  from  the  Deity  away; 
Both  Heav'n  and  Hell  confounding  with  its  cant. 
Virtue  and  vice,  the  sinner  and  the  saint; 
Leaving  (by  irresistible  decree, 
And  purpose  absolute,  what  man  shall  be,) 
Nothing,  in  sinners,  to  detest  so  much, 
As  God's  contrivance  how  to  make  them  such. 

That  ever  Christians,  blest  with  revelation. 
Should  think  of  his  decreeing  men's  dampation; 
The  God  of  love !  the  fountain  of  all  good! 
**^  Who  made,*'  says  Paul,  **  all  nations  of  one  blood 
To  dwell  on  EarUi ;  appointing  time  and  place." 
And  for  what  end  this  pre-ordaining  grace? 
That  they  might  seek,  and  feel  after,  and  find 
The  life  in  Ooid,  which  God  for  man  design'd. 

"  We  are  his  offspring" — for,  in  that  decree. 
The  pagan  poet  and  St.  Paul  agree: 
*'  We  are  his  offspring" — Now,  sir,  pat  the  case 
Of  some  great  man,  imd  his  descending  race; 
Conceive  this  common  parent  of  them  all. 
As  willing  some  to  stand,  and  some  to  fall: 
Ma^er,  jiuppose,  of  all  their  future  lot,  . 
Decreeing  some  to  happiness,  some  not; 
In  some  to  bring  his  kindness  into  view;' 
To  show  in  others  what  his  wrath  can  do; 
To  \0tud  the  chosen  children  by  the  hand. 
And  leave  the  rest  to  foil — who  cannot  stand. 

I  might  proceed,  but  that  the  smallest  sketch 
iShows  an  absurd  and  arbitrary  wretch. 
Treating  bis  ofispring  so,  as  to  forbid 
To  think,  that  ever  God  Almighty  did; 
To  think  that  creatures,  who  are  said  to  be 
His  offitpring,  should  be  hurt  by  his  decree; 
Which  had  they  always  minded,  good  alone. 
And  not  a  spark  of  evil,  had  been  known ; 
For  his  decree,  appointment,  order,  will. 
Predestinating  goodness,  pow'r  and  skill, 
Is,  of  itself,  the  uubegimiing  good. 
The  pouring  forth  of  an  un-ending  flood 
Of  overflowing  bliss,  which  only  rolls 
To  fill  his  vessels,  his  created  souls. 

Happy  himself,  the  true  divine  desire. 
The  love  that  flames  thro'  that  eternal  fire. 
Which  generates  in  him  th'  eternal  light. 
Source  of  all  blessing  to  created  sight. 
Longs  with  an  holy  earnestness  to  spread 
The  boundless  glories  of  its  fountain  head; 
To  raise  the  possibilities  of  lifo. 
Which  rest,  in  faim,  into  a  joyfol  strife; 


Into  a  feeHng  tense  of  him,  from  wfaoa 
The  various  gifts  of  various  Uessings  come. 

To  hkst  h  bis  immutable  decree. 
Such  m  could  never  have  begun  to  ber 
Decree  (if  you  will  use  t^e  word  decreed) 
Di(f  from  his  love  eternally  proceed. 
To  manifest  the  hidden 'pow'n,  that  reign 
Through  outward  nature's  universal  scene; 
Tu  raise  up  creatures  ftum  its  vast  abyss, 
Form'd  to  enjoy  communicated  bliss; 
Form*d,  in. their  several  ordera,  to  extend 
Of  God's  great  goodness  wonders  without  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  ill,  of  any  kind. 
Could  never  come  from  an  all-petfect  mind? 
That  its  perception  never  could  begins 
But  from  a  creature's  voluntary  sin. 
Made  in  its  Maker's  image,  and  imprest 
With  a  free  pow'r  of  being  ever  blest; 
From  ev'ry  evil,  in  itself,  so  free, 
That  none  could  rise  but  by  its  ossn  decree  > 
By  a  volition,  opposite  to  all 
That  God  could  will,  did  evU  first  befall. 
And  still  befoUs;  for  all  the  source  of  ill 
Is  opposition  to  his  blessed  will; 
And  union  with  it  plainly  understood 
To  be  the  source  of  every  real  good. 

To  certain  truths,  which  you  can  scarce  deny, 
You  bring  St  Paul's  expressions  in  reply ; 
Some  few  obscurer  sayings  prone  to  choose. 
Where  he  was  talking  to  the  Roman  Jews ; 
You  never  heed  the  num'rous  texts,  and  plaio. 
That  will  not  suit  with  your  dtcredng  straiut 
Confirming  God*s  unalter'd  will  to  Uess, 
In  words  as  clear  as  language  can  express: 
"  Who  uilleth  all  men  to  be  sav'd*' — is  one 
Too  plain  for  comment  to  be  made  upon: 
So  that,  if  some  be  not  the  same  as  aS, 
You  must  directly  contradict  St.  Paul, 
Whene'er  you  pu&h  to  its  dir  ct  extreme. 
Your  wild,  ab>urd  predestination  scheme. 

Paul's  open,  generous,  enlighten'd  soul, 
Preach'd  to  mankind,  a  Saviour  of  the  mfefr. 
If  ot  pari  of  human  race;  the  blinded  Jew 
Might  boast  himself  in  tins  conceited  view; 
Boast  of  bis  father  Abraham,  and  vent 
The  curnal  claims  of  family  descent: 
But  the  whole  family  of  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
Paul  knew,  if  blest,  must  have  another  birth; 
That  Jew  and  Gentile  was  in  ev'ry  place, 
Alike  the  object  of  a  saving  gra<^e : 
Paul  never  tied  salvation  to  a  sect; 
All  who  love  God,  with  him,  are  God's  elpct 

This  plain,  good  maxim  he  himself  preioisM 
To  those  fam'd  chaptei-s,  which  were  so  disguisM 
By  studied  comments  of  a  later  day; 
When  words  were  prest  to  serve  a  partial  fisyi 
And  scripture  tum'd  into  a  magazine 
Of  arms,  for  sober,  or  for  frantic  spleen. 

All  who  love  God— ^low  certain  is  the  key! 
Whate'er  disputed  passages  convey ; 
In  Paul's  epistles  if  some  things  are  read, 
"  Hard  to'  be  understood,"  ai  Peter  said. 
Must  this  be  urg*d  to  prove  in  mens  condition 
Their  pre-election,  and  their  preterition. 
Or  predamnation  ?  for  that  monstrous  word. 
Of  alt  absurd  decree  the  most  absurd, 
Is  into  formal  definition  wrought 
By  your  divines--4instartl'd  at  the  thought 
Of  sovVeign  pow'r  decreeing  to  become 
The  author  of  salvation  but  to  soflie; 
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T«  tone,  TOflemblmi;  others,  tliey  admit. 
Who  are  r^eeted— why  ?  "  He  »o  thought  fit: 
Hath  not  the  potter  pow'r  to  make  his  clay 
Just  what  he  pleases?*'— ivel I,  and  tell  me  prey, 
What  kind  of  potter  must  we  think  a  man. 
Who  dues  not  make  the  best  of  it  he  can? 
Who,  mokiiy  some  fine  vessels  of  his  clay. 
To  «ho«r  his  pow'r,  throws  all  the  rest  away. 
Which,  in  itself,  was  equally  as  fine? 
What  an  idea  this  of  pow'r  divine  I 
Happy  for  us,  if  under  Gixl's  commands 
We  were  as  clay  is  in  the  potter^s  hands; 
Pliant,  and  yielding  readily  to  take 
The  proper  form,  which  be  is  pleas'd  to  make  1 
Happy  for  us  that  he  has  pow'r!  because 
An  equal  goodness  executes  its  laws; 
Rejecting  none,  but  such  as  will  behave 
So,  as  that  no  omnipotence  can  save. 

Who  can  conceive  the  infinitely  Good 
To  show  4ess  kindness  than  he  really  cou'd  ? 
To  preconcert  damnation,  and  confine, 
Himself,  his  own  beneficence  divine  ? 
An  impotency  this,  in  evil  hoar, 
Ascrib'd  to  God*8  beatifying  pow'r» 


By  bitter  logic,  and  the  sour  mistake, 
Which  overweening  zeal  is  apt  to  make; 
Describing  sov'reignty  as  incomplete. 
That  does  not  show  itself  less  good  than  graat: 
Tho'  trae  in  earthly  monarchs  it  'may  be. 
That  majesty  and  love  can  scarce  agree. 
In  his  almighty  will,  who  rules  above. 
The  powV  is  grace,  the  majesty  is  love : 
What  best  describes  the  giver  of  all  bliss. 
Glorious  in  all  his  attributes,  is  this; 
The  sov'reign  Lord  all  creatures  bow  before. 
But  they,  who  love  him  most,  the  most  adore» 
Prom  this  one  worship  if  a  creatore's  hearty 
Fixt  on  aught  else,  determines  to  depart. 
There  needs  no  pre-determining  the  case; 
Idolatry  ensut«,  and  foil  from  grace  ; 
Without,  and  contrary  to  God's  intent. 
Its  own  self-rain  is  the  sure  event: 
The  love  forsaken,  which  alone  could  bless  , 
It  needs  must  foel  wrath,  anger,  and  distress  ; 
The  sensibilities  that  must  arise. 
If  nature  wants  what  sacred  love  snppfies. 
(Cetera  dcsunt) 


THE  POTTER  AND  HIS  CLAY^ 

AM  HYMN,  AfCRIBEDTO  DR.  WATTS. 

Behold  the  potter  and  the  clay. 
He  forms  his  vessels  as  he  please ; 

Such  is  our  God,  and  such  are  we. 
The  subjects  of  his  high  decrees. 

T)oes  not  the  workman's  pow'r  extend 
Cerall  the  mass — ^which  part  to  ehoose. 

And  mould  it  for  a  nobler  end. 
And  which  to  leave  for  viler  nse? 

May  not  the  sov*reign  Lord  on  high 
Dispeone  his  fovours  as  he  will? 

Choose  some  to  life,  while  others  die, 
And  yet  be  just  and  gracious  still? 

What  i^  to  make  his  terrour  known, 
He  lets  his  patience  long  endure, 

SuflPring  vile  rebels  to  go  on. 
And  seal  ^eir  own  destruction  sore? 

What  if  he  means  to  show  his  grac^ 
And  his  electing  love  employs. 

To  mark  out  some  of  mortal  race, '  - 
And  form  them  fit  for  heav'nly  joys. 

Shall  man  reply  against  the  Lord? 
And  call  his  Maker's  ways  unjust. 

The  thunder  of  whose  dreadful  word 
Can  crush  a  thousand  worlds  to  dust  ? 

But,  d  my  soul !  if  truth  so  bright 
Should  dazzle  and  confound  thy  sight. 

Yet  still  his  written  will  obey, 
And  watt  the  great  decisive  day. 

Then  shall  he  make  his  justice  known, 
And  the  whole  world  before  his  throne. 

With  joy,  or  terrour,  shall  confess 
The  glory  of  his  righteousness. 


THE  CONmAST. 

Bbhol1>  the  potter  and  the  clay, 
He  forms  his  vessels  to  his  mind; 

So  did  creating  Love  display 
Itself  in  forming  human  kind. 

Th'  Almighty  Workman's  pow'r  and  skill 
Could  have  no  vile,  but  noble  ends; 

His  one  immutable  good  will 
To  all,  that  he  bath  made,  extends. 

This  gracious  sov'reign  Lord  on  high. 
By  his  eternal  word  and  voice. 

Chose  all  to  live,  and  none  to  die. 
Nor  will  he  ever  change  his  choice. 

Not  by  his  will,  but  by  their  own. 
Vile  rebels  break  his  righteous  laws; 

And  make  the  terrour  to  be  known. 
Of  which  they  are  themselves  the  cause. 

His  all-electing  love  employs 
All  means  the  himian  race  to  bless. 

That  mortals  may  his  heav'nly  joys, 
By  re-eleoting  him,  possess. 

Shall  man  reply  that  God  decreed 
Fall'n  Adam's  race  not  to  be  blest  ? 

That  for  a  few  his  Son  should  bleed. 
And  Satan  should  have  all  the  rest  ? 

Do  thou  poor  sinfol  soul  of  mine. 
By  foith  and  penitence,  embrace 

Of  doubtless,  boundless  love  divine. 
The  free,  the  universal  grace. 

Let  God,  within  thy' pliant  soul, 
Renew  the  image  of  his  Son, 

The  likeness  marr'd  will  then  be  whole. 
And  show  what  he,  in  Christ,  has  done. 
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JN  AnGUMENT, 

ton  DAYID^S  BEUEF  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE,  INFER" 
K£D  FROM  BATHSllEBA'S  LAST  W0R08  TO  Uliil, 
UPON  HIS  DEATH-BED. 

If  Darid  knew  not  of  a  fatiire  life, 
How  anderstood  he  fiathsheba  bis  wife? 
Who,  wlien  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  came 
To  plead  for  Solomon's  succeeding^  daim; 
And,  having  prosper'd  in  her  own  endeavour, 
Said— •<<  Let  my  lord,  king  David,  live  for  ever." 

What  real  wish  wa»  Bathsbeba*s  intent. 
If  life  hereafter  was  not  what  she  meant? 
Say  that--^<  for  ever*' — to  a  king  in  health. 
Meant  a  long  life,  prosperity,  and  wealth; 
To  one,  that  lay  a  dying,  you  must  own, 
T  would  be  a  mere  burlesque  upon  his  throne. 

If  she  had  pray'd  for  David*s  mild  release. 
Or — "  Let  my  lord,  the  king,  depart  in  peace'*— 
<Tho»,  even  then,  t'were  difficult  to  stint 
Her  u^ost  thought  to  so  mimite  a  hint)    [tence, 
The  short-liv'd  comment  might  have  some  pre- 
But*-"live  for  ever" — has  no  sort  of  sense. 

Unless  we  grant  her  meaning  to  extend 
To  future  life,  that  never  has  an  end : 
Piety  will,  and  reason  must,  confess, 
That  her  intention  could  be  nothing  less:  [king" — 
**  King  live  for  ever"— <ind — "  God  save  the 
Old,  or  new  phrase,  salvation  is  the  thing. 

No  poor  salvation  to  be  quickly  pasty 
And  with  a  deadly  exit  at  the  last; 
To  which,  when  David  was  so  near,  what  share 
Could  he  enjoy  of  live  for  ever's  prayV  ? 
Had  be  not  known  what  Bathsheba  design'd, 
A  life  to  come,  of  everlasting  kind. 

Tho'num'rous  proo&  might,  readily,  be  brought 
That  this  was  always  holy  David's  thought ; 
Yet  since  by  learned,  and  long-winded  ways, 
^en  seek  to  break  the  force  of  ancient  phrase, 
I  single  out  this  plain  femiliar  one— • 
Now  give  as  plain  an  answer  thereupon. 


ON  THE  FALL  OF  MAN: 

'OCCASrONBD  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  THAT  EVENT. 

-^— "  Neither  can  it  seem  strange,  that  God 
should  lay  stiess  on  such  outward  actions-,  in 
their  pwn  nature  neither  good  nor  evil,  when 
we  consider,  that  in  all  \m  dispensations  to 
mankind  he  has  done  the  same.  What  was  it 
he  made  the  test  of  Adam's  obedience  in  Para- 
dise, but  the  eating  of  a  fruit  ?  An  action  in 
itself  perfectly  indifferent,  and  from  which,  if 
God  had  not  forbidden  it,  it  would  have  been 
superstition  to  have  abstained.**  P.  88.  of  a 
Persuasive  to  Conformity,  addressed  to  the 
Suakeix  by  John  Rogers,  D.  D. 

Of  man's  obedience,  while  in  Eden  blest. 
What  a  mere  trifle  is  here  made  the  test! 
An  outward  action,  in  itself,  defin'd 
To  be  of  perfectly  indiffrent  kind ; 
Which,  but  for  God's  forbidding  tbreat  leverey 
)t  had  been  superstition  to  fbib^r. 


A  strange  account ;  that  neither  does  nor  cn^ 
Make  any  part  of  true  religion's  plaa  ; 
But  must  expose  it  to  the  ridiciile 
Of  soofiers,  judging  by  this  enioked  rule : 
Its  friends,  defending  troth,  as  they  siqipoae, 
Lay  themselves  open  to  acoter  foes^ 

To  say  that  action,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
From  which  no  barm  in  nature  could  be  had. 
Was  chang'd,  by  positive,  commanding  will. 
Or  threat  forbidding,  to  a  deadly  ill. 
Charges,  by  consequence  the  most  direct. 
On  God  himself  that  iU,  and  its  efiect. 

Language  had  surely  come  to  i(  poor  pas. 
Before  an  author,  of  distiuguish*d  class 
For  shining  tali^nts,  could  endure  to  make^ 
In  such  a  matter,  such  a  gross  mistake; 
Could  thus  derive  death*8  origin,  and  root. 
From  Adam's  eating  of  an  harmless  firuit. 

"  From  Adam*i  eating?— Did  not  God  fbiind 
The  taste  of  it  to  Adam  ?'*— Yes,  he  did— 
"  And  was  it  harmless,  must  we  understand. 
To  disobey  God's  positive  •command  ?— *' 
No,  by  no  means;  but  then  the  harm,  we  see. 
Came  not  from  God*s  command,  but  from  the  tree. 

If  he  command,  the  action  must  be  good; 
If  he  forbid,  some  ill  is  understood: 
The  tree,  the  fruit,  had  dreadful  ills  conceal^ 
Not  made  by  his  forbidding,  but  reveal'd  ; 
That  our  Hret  parents,  by  a  true  bdief^ 
Might  know  enou^  to  shun  the  fatal  griet 

The  dire  experience  of  a  world  of  woe. 
Forbidding  mercy  wilPd  them  not  to  know; 
Told  them  what  ill  was  in  the  fiilse  dttire. 
Which  their  free  wills  were  tempted  to  adinii«;  ^ 
Th^t,  of  such  fruit,  the  eating  was — to  di»— 
Its  harmless  nature  was  the  tempter's  lie. 

To  urge  it  mm  and  to  impute  the  harm 
Of  death,  and  evil,  to  the  kind  alarm 
Of  God's  command,  so  justly  understood 
To  will  his  creatures  nothing  else  but  good. 
Is,  for  a  Babel  fiction,  to  resign 
Right  reason,  scripture,  and  the  love  divine. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

UPON    THE    MBANINO    OF    ST.  PAUL'S 

SION  OF  "  SPEAKING  WITH  TONGUEg."*     1  C0> 
RINTH.   14. 

If  you  remember,  rev'rend  sir,  the  talk 
That  past  betwixt  us  in  the  garden  walk. 
The  gift  of  tongues  was  mentioned ;  when  I  thousU 
That  notion  wrong,  which  learned  men  had  tai^ght. 
And  that  this  gift  was  not  at  all  concem'd 
With  that  of  speaking  languages  unleamHL 
St  Paul,  I  said,  in  his  Cormthian  chsig^ 
Had  treated  on  the  subject  more  at  lai^; 
From  whose  account  one  plainly  might  dednoe 
The  genuine  gift,  its  nature,  and  its  use; 
And  make  appear,  from  passages  enoo, 
The  vulgar  notion  not  to  be  the  tnie: 
But  that  to  speak  in  tongues,  or  speak  in  tongo^ 
Was  meant  or  hymns  which  the  Corinthians  sw^: 
This  is  the  gift  which  the  apostle  paints, 
And  lays  its  practioe  under  due  restraintSL  - 
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Yoa  know  the  chapter        Pirrt  then  let  us  see 
How  tongues  do  there  with  languages  agree; 
Tbeo  bow  with  hymns;  and  let  which  better  suits 
Th*  apostle's  context  regulate  disputes.     [known« 
First;  **  he  that*  speaketh  in  a  tongue"   (un- 
Translators  add,  for  reasons  of  their  own) 
'*  Speaketh  to  God,'' and  speaketh  «not  to  men"-— 
Pocular  tokens  of  an  hymn—again, 
For  *'  no  man  understandeth  him"—- from  hence 
Tis  plain,  that  languages  was  not  the  sense : 
Would  he  rise  up,  who  had  them  at  command. 
To  speak  in  one,  that  none  could  understand  ? 
What  can  be  more  unlikely  to  suppose  ? 
Yet  thus  the  learned  commentators  glose ; 
At  their  mistake  about  the  gift  imply 'd 
The  Christians  guilty  of  this  awkward  pride: 
Such  fuct  they  make  no  scruple  to  advance. 
As  would  appear  absurd  in  a  romance : 
One  in  his  softer,  one  his  harsher  terms, 
The  same  miraculous  disgrace  affirms : 
AH,  from  the  difficulty,  try  some  shape. 
Whilst  there  is  no  escaping,  to  escape. 

Whereas,  to  hymns  all  phrases  correspond; 
Of  them  Corinthian  converts  were  too  fond ; 
And  Paul,  who  wilPd  them  really  to  rejoice. 
But  more  with  heart  affected,  than  with  voice. 
Authority,  with  reason  mix*d,  employs. 
Not  to  repress,  but  regulate  their  joys : 
The  benefit  of  hymns  he  understood ; 
But,  most  intent  upon  the  church's  good. 
The  gift  prophetic  more  expedient  found, 
(That  is,  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  expouml)  [Paul, 
Than  to  sing  hymns—*'  the  prophet  speaks,"  says 
''To  men;  instructs,  exhorts,  and  comforts  alL" 

Speaking  in  tongue,  or  hymning,  to  proceed, 
May  edify  the  singer's  self  indeed; 
But  prophecy  the  church ;  a  private  sou! 
Should  always  yield  the  prefrenoe  to  the  whole: 
Consistent  all,  if  hymning  be  explains; 
If  lanj^ager  unknown,  what  sense  remains? 
Would  Paul  affirm,  that  speaking  might  do  good, 
In  foreign  languages,  not  understood. 
To  a  man's  self?  Would  he  so  gently  treat 
Such  a  suppos'd  enormous  self-conceit  ? 
Would  he  vouchsafe  to  pay,  the  chapter  thro'. 
Respect  to  tongues,  if  taken  in  this  view  ? 

Would  he  allow,  nay  choose  it? for  that  next 

Is  said  of  tongues  in  the  succeeding  text. 

"  I  will  you  all  to  speak  with  tongues''*-to  sing 
Makes  this  a  plain,  intelligible  thing; 
The  other  meaning,  which  they  spread  about, 
Ko  commeDtators  have,  or  can  make  out: 
That  he  should  will  them  all  to  sing  was  just. 
And  properly  to  use  the  gift,  or  trust; 
For  his  intention  was  not  to  reduce 
Singing  itself,  but  its  improper  use: 
It  was  the  good  apostle's  great  concern. 
To  preach  the  gospel  so  that  most  might  learn: 
This  was  the  gift,  in  which  he  rather  will'd 
Such  as  bad  been  converted  to  be  skill'd. 
Speaking  in  tongue  was  good ;  but  this,  he  knew. 
Was  the  more  useful  talent  of  the  two: 
Greater  ita  owner,  but  with  an  except. 
That  shows  the  justice  for  an  hymner  kept; 
The  matter  sung,  who,  if  he  could  express 
To  edify  the  hearers,  was  not  less ; 
Interpretation  rendered  them  alike; 
But  does  not  this  absurd  supposal  strike. 
That  in  plain  speaking,  on  some  Christian  head, 
One  •hould  iatarpret  what  himself  had  said? 


First  use  a  language  to  the  church  unknown. 

Then,  in  another,  for  his  fault  atone  ? 

What  reason,  possible,  can  be  assign'd, 

Why  the  known  tongue  should  be  at  first  declined  } 

This  difficulty,  and  so  all  the  rest. 

The  nature  of  an  hymn  explains  the  best,   f  saint, 

"  Now  should  I  come  amongst  you,"  says  the 
"Speaking  with  tongues"  (should  only  come  to 
"What  shall  it  profit  you,  except  I  preach  ?[chant) 
Some  revelation,  knowledge,  doctrine  teach?" 
And  here  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the  word. 
For  apostolic  use,  is  too  absurd; 
He  scarce  would  ^the  speaking  in  a  tongue. 
Unknown  to  Christians,  whom  he  came  among; 
Nor  would  a  question  find  with  him  a  place. 
About  their  profit,  in  so  gross  a  case: 
He,  plainly,  hints  a  coming,  not  design*d 
To  please  their  ear,  but  to  instruct  their  mind: 
The  real  profit  which  he  pointed  at; 
And  hymns  themselves  were  useless  without  that. 

That  such  a  speaking,  as  is  mentioned  here, 
Was  musical,  is  evidently  clear 
From  the  allusion,  which  he  then  propouuds. 
To  pipe,  and  harp,  and  instrumental  sounds  ; 
Which  none  Can  urge,  with  reason,  to  belong 
So  properly  to  language,  as  to  song; 
Tho'  it  may  serve  for  both,  in  some  respect. 
Yet  here  one  sees  to  which  it  must  direct: 
**  If  pipe,  or  harp,  be  indistTnctly  heard. 
No  tune,  or  meaning  can  be  tlience  infen'd; 
If  an  uncertain  sound  the  trumpet  yield. 
How  shall  a  man  make  ready  for  the  field?** 

Thus  of  dead  instruments;  of  them  that  live. 
So  ye,  th'  apostle  adds,  except  ye  give 
Words,  by  the  tongue,  that  men  can  apprehend^ 
Ye  speak,  but,  as  to  hearers,  to  no  end; 
And  (what  with  hymning  posture  seems  to  square) 
Will  be  like  men  who  apeak  into  the  air. 

**  So  ye,**  to  show  how  tune  and  song  agree, 
"  Except  ye  utter  with  the  tongue,"  says  he, 
**  Words  that  are  easy  to  be  understood** 
(Which  in  a  foreign  tongue  they  never  could) 
"  How  shall  the  thing  be  known  to  any  one 
That  ye  have  spoken  (that  is,  sung)  upon  r** 
And,  what  with  hymning  posture  seems  to  square. 
He  adds,  **  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.*' 

Except  ye  utter  with  the  tongue*— unknown — 
Translators  here  thought  fit  to  let  alone; 
Unknown,  and  easy  too  to  understand. 
That  could  not  be— unknown  they  mustdiM>and* 
It  was  enough  to  show  them  their  mistake. 
To  see  what  incoherence  it  would  make; 
Yet  they  not  minding,  just  as  they  think  fit. 
Sometimes  insert  it,  and  sometimes  omit: 
But  if  the  epithet,  at  first,  be  right. 
Why  is  it  kept  so  often  out  of  sight? 
Do  not  omissions  carry,  all  along. 
Tacit  confession  of  its  being  wrong? 
Tacit  confession,  which  is  open  proof 
How  little  can  be  said  in  its  bc*hooC 

"  They  who  shall  speak  in  tongue,  and  they  wha 
Unless  the  meaning  of  the  voice  be  clear,"  [hear,. 
(The  sense  not  being  within  mutual  reach,) 
"Will  be,"  says  Paul,**  barbarians  each  to  each," 
Or  foreigners— and  therefore,  is  his  drift, 
"  With  all  your  fondness  for  the  speaking  gift. 
Have  the  whole  church's  benefit  in  view; 
Let  him,  who  speaks  in  tongue,  interpret  too.*' 

Can  such  concession,  such  allowance  made. 
Suit  with  that  insupportable  parade, 
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And  show  of  gift,  which  commentators  Tcnt, 
Giving  a  meaning  that  could  scarce  be  meant? 
While  zeal  for  hymns,  a  natural  effect 
In  novices,  though  wanting  to  be  check'd. 
Accounts  for  checking,  for  allowing  phrase, 
For  ev'ry  motive  that  St  Paul  displays; 
His  placid  reasoning  and  his  mild  rebuke ; 
For  which  no  insolence  of  gill  could  look : 
Ko  insolence,  I  say,  of  such  a  kind 
As  commentators,  rashly,  have  assign*d 
To  the  first  Christians ;  which  the  latter  now, 
Suppose  it  ofier'd,  never  would  allow. 

'*  For  if  1  pray  in  tongue,**  St.  Paul  pursues, 
*'  My  spirit  prayetb;  but  no  fruit  accrues 
To  them,  who  do  not  undei-stand  my  pray'rs — " 
And  what  the  remedy  which  he  prepares  ? 
Why,  it  is  this—"  1  will  so"  (sing  or)  **  pray. 
That  all  may  understand  what  I  shall  say :" 
Plain  the  two  phrases  in  the  verse  proclaim, 
That  praying  h^re,  and  singing  is  the  same; 
That  some  Corinthians  lo  diaplay'd  their  ar^ 
That  none  but  they  themselves  could  bear  a  part: 
Hence  to  interpret  hymns  his  words  ordain. 
Or  else  to  sing  intelligibly  plain; 

Praying,  or  praising — ^for,  says  he  again,    . 
*  How  shall  unlearned  persons  say  amen 
To  thy  thank^ving,  if,  when  th(hi  shalt  bless, 
They  understand  not  what  thy  words  express? 
TboQ  verily  hast  given  thanks,  and  well ; 
But  this,  unedificd,  they  cannot  tell;** 
The  common  benefit  is  still  his  aim. 
True,  real  glory  of  the  Christian  name. 

In  languages  unknown,  was  prayV  and  praise 
Perfbrm*d  by  Christians,  in  th*  apostles  days? 
Was  that  a  time,  or  was  the  church  a  place. 
For  gifted  ostentation  to  disgrace  ? 
(Cetera  desunt) 


FAMIUAR  EPISTLES  TO  A  FRIEND, 

VPON  A  SERMON  ENTITLED,  THE  OFFICE  AND 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  BY  THE 
RET.  MR.  WARBUHTON. 

LETTER  I. 

A  STRANGE  discourse,  in  all  impartial  views* 
This  that  you  lent  me,  doctor,  to  peruse: 
Had  you  not  ask'd— a  subject  of  this  sort 
Might,  of  itself,  a  few  remarks  extort, 
To  show  how  much  a  very  learned  man 
Has  been  mistaken  in  his  preaching  pUln. 

Preaching  (a  talent  of  the  gospel  kind, 
By — preaching  peac€  thro'  Jesus  Christ— defin'd 
Should,  one  would  think,  in  order  to  increase 
The  gospel  good,  confine  itself  to  peace; 
Exert  it*s  milder  influence,  and  draw 
The  iist'ning  crowds  to  love*8  uniting  law: 
For  should  the  greatest  orator  extend 
The  pow*rs  of  sound  to  any  other  end; 
Regard  to  healing  sentiments  postpone. 
And  battle  all  that  differ  from  his  own ; 
Tho*  he  could  boast  of  conquest,  yet  how  far 
From  peace,  through  Jesus,through  himself  is  war! 
How  widely  wanders,  from  the  true  desi'^n 
Of  preaching  Christ,  the  bellicose  divine ! 

If  amongst  them,  who  all  profess  belief 
In  the  same  gospel^  such  a  warlike  chifef 


Should,  in  the  pulpit,  Iftboin*  to  erect 
His  glaring  trophii-s,  over  ev*ry  sect 
.That  does  not  just  fall  in  with  his  conceit. 
And  raise  new  flourish  upon  each  defeat; 
As  if,  by  dint  of  his  haianguing  strain. 
So  many  foes  bad  happily  been  slain; 
Tho'  it  were  sure  that  what  he  said  was  right. 
Is  he  more  likely,  tluuk  you,  to  invite. 
To  win  th*  erroneous  over  to  his  mind, 
By  eloc^uence  of  such  an  hostile  kind. 
Or  to  disgrace,  by  arts  so  strongly  weak. 
The  very  truths  that  be  may  chance  to  speak? 

Like  thoughts  to  these  wo^d,  natural^,  rise 
Out  of  your  own  occasional  surprise. 
When,  purcliasing  the  book,  you  dipt  into% 
And  saw  the  preacher's  manner  of  dispute; 
How  man  by  man,  and  sect  by  sect  display'd. 
He  pass'd  along  from  preaching  to  parade; 
Confuting  all  that  came  within  his  way, 
Tbo*  too  far  off  to  hear  what  be  should  say: 
Reason,  methinks,  why  candour  would  not  choose^ 
Where  no  defence  could  follow,  to  accuse; 
Where  gen'rous  triumph  no  attacks  can  yield 
To  the  unquestion'd  master  of  tbe  field: 
Where  names,  tbo'  injur*d  without  reason  whyi 
Absent,  or  present,  can  make  no  reply 
To  the  most  false,  or  disingenuous  hint. 
Till  time,  perchance,  produces  it  in  print: 
When,  we  may  take  for  granted,  it  is  clad 
In  its  best  fashion,  tho'  it  be  but  bod. 

This  one  discourse  is  printed,  we  are  told« 
The  main  of  sev'ral  sermons  to  unfold : 
For  one  grand  subject  all  of  them  were  meant— ^ 
The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  sent; 
Th'  indwelling  Comforter,  th*  instructing  Guide; 
Who  was,  Christ  said,  for  ever  to  abide 
With^  and  in  his  disciples  here  below. 
And  teach  tbem  all  that  they  should  want  lo  know. 

A  glorious  theme!  a  comfortable  one! 
For  preachers  to  exert  themselves  upon; 
First  taught  themselves,  and  fitted  to  impart 
God*s  truth  and  comfort  to  an  honest  heart: 
Some  such,  at  least,  imagine  to  have  bet-n 
Amongst  the  flock  that  came  to  IJneoln*s  Inn; 
With  a  sincere  desire  to  hear,  and  learli 
That,  which  became  a  Christian's  chief  ooncm: 
Pleas'd  with  the  preacher's  text,  with  hopes  that 
Might  prove  an  instrument,  in  some  d^ree,    [he 
Of  their  perception  of  an  holy  aid. 
Fruit  of  that  promise  which  the  Saviour  made; 
Might  help  them,  more  and  more,  to  understand 
How  near  true  help  and  comfort  is  at  band; 
How  soon  the  Spirit  moves  upon  the  mind» 
When  it  is  rightly  humbled  kbA  resign'd: 
With  what  a  love  to  ev*ry  fellow-soul 
One  member  of  the  church  regards  the  whole; 
Looks  upon  all  mankind  as  friewis,  or  shares 
To  heartiest  enemies  his  heartier  pray'rs. 

I  might  go  on ;  but  you,  1  know,  will  grants 
Such  is  the  temper  that  we  really  want.* 
And  suchf  if  preachers  ever  preach  indeed^ 
If  pastors  of  a  flock  will  really  feed. 
They  will  endeavour  solely  to  excite. 
And  move  divided  Christians  to  unite; 
If  not  in  outward  forms,  that  but  supply 
A  loftier  Babel  without  inward  tye. 
Yet  in  a  common  friendliness  of  will. 
That  wishes  well  to  ev*ry  creature  still ; 
That  makes  the  centre  of  religion's  plan 
A  gbd-iike  love  embracing  ey'ry  man. 
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No  oAce  Memf  more  ncred,  anil.augQst, 
Than  that  of  preachers  who  fbiail  their  trust; 
Working  «ith  God,  and  helping  men  to  find 
The  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour  of  mankind : 
Who  came  himaelf  a.preacher,  from  on  high. 
Of  peace  to  all;  the  distant  and  the  nigh. 

So  Mid  the  saint,  whose  preaching  was  the  same, 

To  Jew,  to  Greek salvation  thro*  his  namo— 

Who  taught,  thro>  him,  to  preach  iounortal  life, 
Avokiing  questions  that  engender  strife; 
Patient,  and  meek,  and  gentle  unto  all, 
lutnieting  even  oppoi^ers  without  gall; 
If  peradventure  God  might  give  them  gnce 
The  truMH  when  kindly  ofier*d,  to  embrace. 

If  these  conditions  preaching  m^  demand. 
What  must  we  think  of  the  discourse  in  hand  i 
Which,  when  we  read,  is  opter  to  suggest 
A  dilTrent  temper  in  the  preacher's  breast; 
A  text  perverted  from  it^  native  scope; 
A  disappoiBtment  of  ail  Acoriii^  hope. 
Here  is  a  long  dispute,  ip  his  first  head. 
About  what  doctor  Middleton  had  said; 
That  «*  when  the  gift  of  tongues  was  first  bestow*d 
Twas  but  ai^  instantaneous  sign,  that  shoWd' 
The  gospel's  chosen  minister;  and  then. 
That  purpose  signified,  it  oeas'd  again : 
So  was  its  type,  the  fiery  tongue,  a  flash 
Of  lighVning  quickly  vanished"— and  such  trash—- 
To  which  a.minister,  who  knew  the  press, 
111  chose  tbe  CSncie,  when  preaching,  to  digress; 
To  take  a  text  affording,  thro'  the  whole. 
Such  grounds  of  comfort  to  a  Christian  soul. 
And  then  ncgleet;  to  preach  a  poor  debate. 
That  could  but  shine  at  pamphleteering  rate; 
That,  from  the  pulpit^  must  disgust  tbe  pew 
or  sager  bench,  and  sober  studenu  too. 

You  may,  hereafter,  if  you  choose  it,  see 
How  they  mistook,  both  Middleton  and  he. 
The  gift  of  tongues;  how  little,  quite  throughout. 
They  knew,  tlx>*  learned,  what  they  were  about: 
In  present  lines,  1  shall  but  just  relate 
One  instance  of  the,  no  uncommon,  fete 
Of  learned  men^  who,  in  deep  points  exact, 
Forget,  sometimes,  tbe  most  apparent  fact. 

Th'  apostles,  gifted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Bejran  to  speak  with  tongues,  at  Pentecost; 
**  But  did  not*'— so  the  preacher  says—*'  begin 
To  speak,  before  the  multitude  came  in." 
He  urges  roundly  how,  iu  this  respect, 
"  The  learned  Middleton  did  not  reflect. 
That  in  a  private  room  they  all  were  set, 
And  tongues  not  spoken,  till  tbe  people  met.** 

Now  if  you  read  the  Pentecostal  fects. 
As  yon  will  find  them  written  in  tbe  Acts, 
From  his  reflection  tbo*  the  point  lay  hid. 
The  text  afllnns,  expressly,  that  they  did. 
No  learning  wanted  to  determine  this; 
'TIS  what  a  reading  child  could  never  miss : 
This  rery  gift,  it  is  exceeding  clear. 
Was  that  which  brought  the  multitude  to  hear : 
"Speaking  ^^h  tougu*  s"  foregoing  words proclai  m ; 
The  next — **  when  this  was  noisM  abroad*' — they 


;But  His  the  fete  of  great,  and  eager  wits. 

To  trust  their  memory  too  much,  by  fits. 

:     To  prove  that  Middleton's  dispute  was  wrong 

'Tikes  up  the  pages,  for  a  sermon  long: 

Soon  after  this  you'll  see  another  sUrt, 

To  fill  his  first  division's  second  part : 

For  having  touched  upon  the  names  of  all 

The  gifts  enomerated  by  Saint  Paul, 

Then,  in  what  sense  the  scripture  was  inspired, 

Higher,  or  lower,  comes  to  be  ioquir'd: 

Tbe  high  he  calls  **  organica];''  the  low 

"  Partial ;"  and  *'  true;"  as  he  proceeds  to  show. 

This  is  the  summary  of  what  is  said. 
Touching  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  first  head; 
As  guide  to  truth,  and  aiding  to  excite. 
To  clear,  to  give  the  understanding  light. 
What  makes  it  sermon  is  the  text  prefizt, 
Tho*  scarce  a  word  of  it  is  intermixt; 
Consistently  enough,  for  it  has  non^ 
Which  suit  the  topics  that  he  dwells  upon: 
Topics,  without  a  dignity  to  grace 
Text,  office,  audience,  person,  time,  or  place. 

But  were  this  all,  ami  did  not  what  he  spake 
Lead,  by  degrees,  to  serious  mistake. 
Taking  a  text,  for  form  sake,  to  prepare 
The  church  to  hear  some  shop-renown'd  a&iTy 
(Too  oft  the  turn  of  the  polite  divine) 
Would  hardly  merit  your  regard,  or  mine; 
But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  misapply'd. 
This  glorious  text,  but  in  efibct  deny'd ; 
Or  mi»conceiv'd ;  and  therefore  cutting  short. 
At  present,  errours  of  less  fetal  sort. 
Let  us  pursue  this  subject,  in  the  newt. 
And  from  the  si^rmon  vindicate  the  text 


Scarce  to  be  thought  that,  stud3ring  the  ease. 
With  formal  purpose  to  explain  a  place, 
A  man  so  learned,  and  acute,  could  make. 
Could  preach,  could  publish,  such  a  flatmirtake: 

VOL.  XV. 


LETTER  IIL 

You  wonder'd  much,  why  any  man  of  parts 
Would  use,  in  preaching,  low,  invective  arts; 
By  which  the  vain  disputings,  that  infest 
The  Christian  world,  have  seldom  been  supprest;. 
But  attm  heighten'd,  and  that  use  destroy'd 
For  which  fii^  talents  ought  to  be  employ'd 

If  one  can  judge  from  reading  this  divine. 
Whose  pans  and  talents  would  be  really  fine. 
If  jiister  notions  of  the  heav'niy  grace 
Taught  but  the  earthly  not  to  quit  their  place. 
If  one  can  judge,  1  say,  from  stated  laws. 
In  his  discourses,  what  should  be  the  cause 
Of  such  pen-ersion  of  a  lively  wit, 
In  erudite  poi^sessors,  this  is  it. 

They  thihk  that,  now,  i-eligion's  sole  defence 
Is  learuing,  history,  and  critic  sense ; 
That  with  apostles,  as  a  needful  guide. 
The  Holy  Spirit  did  indeed  abide  ; 
But,  having  dictated  to  them  a  rule 
Of  foith,  and  manners,  for  tbe  Christian  school. 
Immediate  revelation  ceasM,  and  men 
Must  now  be  taught  by  apostolic  pen : 
Canon  of  scripture  is  complete ;  and  they 
May  read,  and  know,  what  dortiine  to  obey : 
To  look  for  inspiration  is  absurd; 
The  Spirit's  aid  is  in  the  writien  word: 
They  who  pretend  to  bis  immediate  caM, 
From  pope  to  quaker,  are  fanatics  all. 

Thus,  having  prov'd,  ai  large,  to  Christians  met» 
What  no  one  Christian  ever  doubted  yet. 
That  the  New  Testament  was  really  writ 
By  inspiration,  which  they  all  admit, 
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He  then  «ul$oiBr«hat>-^<'  this  iHipii'd  record 
FulfillM  the  promise  of  our  bleated  Lpidj" 
(FnlfiUM  it  ^  eminently,"  is  the  phrase) 
'*  For  the*  the  faithful,  in  succeeding  days. 
Occasionally  find,  in  er'ry  place. 
The  Spirit's  ordinary  help,  and  grace, 
fiis  light  supreme,  his  constant,  fizt  abode. 
Is  in  the  scriptures  of  this  sacred  code.'* 

THis  was  the  sense,  not  easy  to  explore. 
When,  reckling  up  the  Spirit's  frnite  before, 
**  Scripture,"   said  be  (which  thift  acconnt  en- 

plains) 
"  Does  not  record  them  only,  but  contains;" 
'<  CONTAINS,'*  in  capitalB--«9  if  he  took 
The  scripture  to  be  something  more  than  book; 
Something  alive,  wherein  the  ^rirtt  dwelt, 
That  did  not  only  tell  his  finiits,  but  felt. 
**  The  sure  djeposit  of  the  Spirit's  fTt\its 
In  holy  scripture,"  (he  elsewhere  computes) 
"  FulfiU'd  the  Saviour's  promise,  hi  a  sense 
Very  sublime"--^  it  should  seem,  from  hence, 
That  eminently,  and  sublimely,  thus 
The  Holy  Spirit  should  abide  with  us. 
If  I  mistake  him,  or  mis-represent. 
You'll  show  me  where,  for  tis  not  with  intent: 
I  want,  if  pocsibie,  to  understand 
A  sentence  comi^ig  from  so  ftmt'd  a  hand : 
Tlio'  plain  the  words, '^is  diiRrult  to  solve 
What  Christian  sense  he  meant  them  to  involve: 
In  ev'ry  way  that  words,  and  sense  agree, 
»Tis  perfect  bibliolatry  to  me: 
No  image  worship  can  be  more  absurd. 
Than  idolizing  thus  the  written  word ; 
Which,  they  who  wrote  intended  to  excite 
Attention  to  our  Lord's  predicted  light; 
To  that  same  Spirit,  leading  human  thought. 
By  which  themselves,  and  aU  the  good   were 

taught; 
Preaching  that  word,  whiclj  a  divhier  art,    • 
Which  God  himself  had  written  on  the  heart. 
How  can  the  best  of  books  (for  tis'confest 
That,  of  all  books,  the  Bible  is  the  best) 
Do  any  more  than  give  as  an  account 
Of  what  was  said,  for  mstance,  on  the  Mount } 
Of  what  was  done,  for  instance,  on  the  cross. 
In  order  to  retrieve  the  human  loss  ? 
What  more  than  tell  us  of  the  Spirit's  aid. 
Far  as  his  fruits  by  words  can  be  display^  ? 
But'Words  are  only  the  recording  part. 
The  things  containM  must  needs  be  in  the  heart; 
Spirit  of  God  no  more  in  books  demands 
To  dwell,  himself,  than  temples  made  wHh  hands. 

"  Fruits  of  the  spirit,"  as  St  Paul  defln'd  ? 
"Are  love,  joy,  peace" — the  blessings  of  the  mind ; 
The  proofs  of  his  abiding-F-who  can  brook 
A  meek,  a  gentle,  good,  long-sufTring  book? 
Or  let  true  |hith,  and  temperance,  be  sunk 
To  faith  in  writing*,  thatare  never  drank? 
In  fine,  whatever  pen  and  ink  presents. 
Can  but  contain  historical  contents; 
Nor  can  the  fniits  of  Spirit  be  in  print, 
In  any  sense^  but  as  recorded  in't. 

Plain  as  this  is,  and  strange,  as  you  may  think. 
The  learned  worship  paid  to  pen  and  ink, 
It  is  the  main  hypothesis,  youMI  find. 
On  which  are  biiilt  discourses  of  this  kind ; 
Which  yet  can  give  ns,  for  a  scripture  cli». 
What  contradicts  its  very  letter  too ; 
As  this  has  done — ^be  shown  as  we  go  on — 
Uy  these  important  verses  of  St.  John. 


LETTER  rV, 
The  gospel's  simpler  language  being  writ, 
Not  for  th^  stfke  of  leamhig,  or  of  Wk, 
But  to  iBsemct  the  pious,  and  the  meek; 
When  its  intent  miere  critics  eoAe  to  dedE, 
We  find,  on  pititt  intelligible  text, 
The  vsiriorum  oommenta  mo«t  perpfeAt 

Such  is  the  text  before  us;  and  ao  ptein 
The  Savfdur's  promise,  which  the  ynr&s  cofltxio, 
That  men,  for  modem  erudition^  stkii, 
Must  read,  wad  study  to  acquire  mistake; 
Most  first  observe  the  notient  that  prevtk, 
Amongst  the  fiOttCMis  in  their  chtirch's  pale; 
Firm  in  the  prejudiee,  that  all  is  right 
Which  books,  or  persons,  most  in  vogue,  recitei 
Then  seek,  to  find,  how  scripture  coincidos 
With  each  decision  of  their  ktkywing  guides. 
Without  sofflti'Meh  preparativea  as  these, 
How  could  the  fore'd  tnte^retatioD  pfeaae. 
That  makes  a  sacfe^  promise,  to  bestow 
Perpetual  aid,  eidianstedlong  ago  ? 
In  one  short  age  ? — for  God's  ^ding  guida 
Withdrew^  it  seems,  w^en  the  apostles  died; 
And  left  poor  millions,  ever  smce,  to  seek 
How  di<sonant  dirifies  had  consfcra'd  Greek. 

In  graver  writers  one  has  often  read 
What  in  excuse  of  bookworkship  is  said; 
**  It  is  not  ink,  and  letter,  that  we  own  • 
To  be  divine,  but  scripture  sense  alone ; 
We  have  the  rule  which  the  apostles  made, 
And  no  occasion  for  htimediate  aid.''«» 
Suppose,  for  once,  the  gross  delusion  trae ; 
What  must  a  plain^and  honest  Christian  do } 
The  Spirits  aid  how  for  must  he  extend. 
To  bring  hts  Sarioufs  promise  to  an  end  ? 
This  he  perreives  discourse  to  dw^l  upon ; 
And  yet—"  for  ever  to  abide"— 4ias  none. 
He,  for  the  sake  of  safoty  would  be  glad 
To  have  that  spirit  which  apostles  had ; 
Not  one  of  them  has  writ,  Imt  says,  kewuof; 
That  His  the  Miss  for  which  he  ought  to  pray : 
That  God  will  grant  it  him,  his  Savtonr  said', 
Sooner  than  }»arents  pje  their  children  bread. 
If  reading  Scripture  can  improve  a  seal. 
This  ia  the  sum-,  and  substance  of  the  whole; 
And  gives  it  value  of  such  high  degree: 
For  tho>  as  sacred  as  a  book  can  be, 
'TIS  only  so,  because  it  best  revives 
Thought  of  that  good  which  animated  lives; 
Because  its  authors  were  insph'd  to  write, 
And  saw  the  truth  ia  it's  Own  heav'nly  light; 
Because  it  sends  us  to  that  promis'd  source 
Of  light,  and  troth,  which  govera'd  their  discour^, 
The  Holy  Spirit's  ever  present  aid. 
With  us,  and  in  us— so  the  Saviour  pray'd--r 
That,  when  he  left  the  worid,  the  Holy  Ghost 
Migtit  dwell  with  Christians,  an  an  inward  b«-t; 
lliat  tParhing,  truth,  and  cmufurt  in  the  bres<t. 
Might  be  secured  by  this  abiding  guest. 

"  Yes;  with  apostles" — «imk,  by  such  a  thoesJ-t. 
Th'  inestimable  treasure  down  to  nought ; 
An  hi5tory  of  sunshine  may,  as  soon. 
Make  a  blind  man  to  see  the  shimng  noon. 
As  writings  oftly,  wrthoiit  inwaid  ligh^ 
Can  bring  the  World's  redemption  into  sight: 
.Tesus — the  Chrisii—the  very  book  has  shown. 
Without  the  Holy  Spirit  none  can  own : 
In  words  they  may,  but  what  is  plainly  mean*. 
They  cannot  give  a  real,  heart  con-sent. 
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IRTbat  friend  to  acrSpture,  theo,  sir,  eaa  4ispUo«    If 

This  inward  witness  of  redeeming  graced 

And  rest  the  fospel  on  such  outward  view. 

As  aoy  Turk  may  rest  his  Coran  too? 

Nay,  be  can  own  a  written  word,  or  work 

That  Christians  do,  and  yet  continue  Turk. 

Why  do  the  Christian  dispuUnts  so  fill 
The  world  with  books,  of  a  polemic  skill. 
When  tis  the  saoted,  and  acknowledg'd  one 
That  all  their  jarring  systeou  build  upon? 
But  that  the  Spirit  does  not  rule  their  wit. 
By  which  at  first  the  sacred  one  was  writ: 
Of  whose  support  great  scholars  stand  in  noed^ 
As  much  as  Uiey  who  never  learnt  to  read : 
Unhappy  they !  but  for  that  living  guide. 
Whom  God  himself  has  promised  to  provide! 
A  ^uide^  to  quote  the  blessed  tesct  again, 
"  For  ever  to  abide  with  Christian  men.'' 

Fond  of  its  books».poor  Learning  is  afraid; 
And  higher  guidance  labours  to  evade: 
Books  have  the  Spirit  in  supren^e  display ! 
Men  but  in  lower,  ordinary  way ! 
This  strange  account  of  men  and  books  is  true, 
It  seems,  according  to  the  promise  too ! 

Such  wild  conceits  all  men.  have  too  much  wit 
Or  learned)  or  unlearned,  to  admit; 
But  when  some  interest,  or  custom  rules. 
And  chains  obsequious  wills  to  different  schools. 
The  wisest,  then,  sir,  will  relinquish  thought. 
And  speak,  like  parrots,  just  as  they  are  taught 
What  this  should  be,  what  spends  in  vain  the  fire 
Of  brisker  tcmpers-^let  us  next  inquire. 


LETTER  V. 

When  Christians  first  reoeiv'd  the  joyful  news— <- 
**  Messiah  come" — unmixt  with  worldly  views ; 
When  the  whole  chitrch  with  heav'nly  grace  was 
And  (from  the  Spirit  Comforter)  possest  [blest, 
One  heart,  one  mind,  one  view  to  common  good'; 
Then  was  the  real  gospel  understood. 

Then  was  the  time— to  cite  what  you  will  find 
The  preacher  noting — **  when  the  world  combined 
Its  pow'rs  against  it,  but  could  not  destroy ; 
When  holy  martyrs,  with  enraptur'd  joy, 
Encounter'd  death;  enabled  to  sustain 
It«  utmost  terror,  and  its  utmost  pain: 
At  such  a  juncture,  Heav*n*8  uncommon  aid 
Shon  fortlCtohelp  humanity  displayed. 

'*  Bat  now" — ^his  reason  for  abated  grace. 
Difference  o/  primitive  and  present  case— - 
*'  Now—- ^-ease,  and  honour"  (mind  the  maxim, 

friend) 
**  On  tlie  profession  of  the  faith  attend: 
At  first,  established  by  diviner  mean?. 
On  human  testimony,  now,  it  leans ; 
Supports  itself,  as  other  facts  must  do. 
That  rest  on  human  testimony  too ; 
Sufficient  strength  is  the  conviction  there. 
To  make  the  present  Christian  persevere," 

Here  lies  the  secret-^tbat  may  soon  unfokt 
Why  modern  Christians  fall.so  short  of  old; 
Why  tlicy  appear  to  have  such  different  looks. 
The  men  of  spirit,  and  the  men  of  books: 
When  racks  and  gibbets,  torment  and  distress 
Attended  tliem  who  ventur*d  to  confess, 
They  had,  indeed,  a  fixt,  and  firm  belief, 
To  die  for  one  who  suffered  like  a  thief; 


Stretched  on  the  wheel,  or  bunung  in  the  flame. 
To  preach  a  crucified  Redeemer*s  name; 
Courage  like  this  compendious  proof  supply *d 
Of  ifeav'n^s  tme  kingdom,  into  which  they  dy'd: 
Thus  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world  struck  dumbj 
And  all  the  pow*rs  of  darkness  overcome; 
Gospd  prevails,  by  its  internal  light. 
And  gave  the  subject  for  the  pen  to  write. 

But  when  the  worid,  with  a  more  fatal  plan. 
To  flatter,  what  it  could' not  force,  began; 
When  ease,  and  honour,  as  the  preacher  saitb. 
Attended  the  profession  of  the  feith; 
Then  wrought  its  mischief,  in  the  too  secure. 
The  secret  poison,  slower,  but  more  sure : 
Commodious  maxims  then  began  to  spread^ 
And  set  up  learning  in  the  Spirit's  stead : 
The  life  diminish*d^  as  the  books  inereas'd,  - 
'Till  men  found  out  that  miracles  were  ceas'd; 
That,  with  respect  to  succours  more  sublime,. 
The  gospel  promise  was  but  for  a  time; 
That  inspiration,  amongst  men  of  sense. 
Was  all  a  mere  fanatical  pretence; 
And  divers  like  discoveries,  that  grant 
To  ease,  and  honour,  just  what  feith  they  want. 

Faith  to  lyofess  that  woud*rons  things  of  old 
Did  really  happeo,  as  the  books  have  told; 
But,  witl^a  caution^  never  to  allow 
The  possibility  of  happening  now : 
For,  as  the  world  went  on,  it  might  affect' 
An  honourable  ease,  in  some  respect. 
To  own  celestial  comfort  still  inspif'd. 
And  suffering  courage,  as  at  first,  reqmr*d; 
Suite  proper  then ;  but  equally  unfit. 
When  once  the  sacred  canon  had  been  writ : 
For  upon  that  (is  gravely  here  averr'd) 
Part  of  the  Spirit's  office  was  trsnsferrM  ; 
Books  once  compos*d,  th'  illuminating  part 
He  ceas'd  himself;  and  left  to  human  art 
To  find,  within  his  scriptural  abode, 
Th'  enlight'tiing  grace  that  presence  onc^  be» 
stow*d. 

These  suppositions,  if  a  man  suppose, 
You  see  th'  immediate  consequence  that  flows ; 
That  men,  and  churches  afterwards  attacked. 
Are  pre-demolish^d,  by  asserted  fact; 
Which,  once  advano'd  may,  with  the  greatest-ease^ 
Condemn  whatever  Christians  he  shall  please: 
Owing  to  his  forbearance,  in  some  shape, 
If  aught  the  extensive  havoc  shall  escape. 

With  such  a  fond  of  learning,  and  a  skill 
To  make  it  serve  what  argument  be  will; 
With  choice  of  words,  for  any  chosen  theme. 
With  an  alertness  rulingly  supreme ; 
What,  sir,  can  single  personA,  or  a  sect. 
When  he  is  pleased  to  preach  at  'em,  expect  ? 

Just  what  they  meet  with,  in  the  present  case>^ 
All  the  dogmatic  censure,  and  disgrace. 
That  a  commanding  genius  can  exert. 
When  it  becomes  religiously  alert ; 
With  narrow  proofs,  and  consequences  wide. 
Sots  all  opponents  of  its  rote  aside ; 
The  papists  first,  and  then  th*  inferior  fry, 
'Fanatics ;  vanqnrsh'd  with  a — who  but  1? 
These  are  the  modi.<ih  epithets  that  strike 
At  true  religion,  and  at  felse  alike; 
Of  these  reproaches  infidels  are  full; 
Their  use  in  others  verging  dou«n  to  dull : 
How  one,  who  is  no  infldel,  applies 

The  hackney'd  terms may  next  salute  yottt 

eyes. 
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LETTER  VI. 


By  reformation  fram  the  charch  of  Rome 

We  mean,  from  faulu  and  errours,  I  presume; 

Against  her  ti-uths  to  prosecute  a  war 

Is  protestant  aversion  pushM  too  far : 

In  them,  shguld  ease  and  honour  not  attend 

The  fair  profession,  one  should  be  her  friend. 

Sfke  thinks  that  Christ  has  given  to  bis  bride. 
His  holy  church,  an  ever  present  guide; 
By  whose  divine  assistance  she  has  thought. 
That  mitactes  sometimes  were  realty  wrought; 
That,  by  the  viitue  which  his  gifts  inspire. 
Great  saints  and  martyrs  have  adorn'd  her  quire. > 
Kow  say  the  worst,  that  ever  can  be  said, 
Of  that  corruption  which  might  overspread 
This  church  in  gen'ral— <«ast  at  her  the  stone. 
They  who  possess  perfection  in  their  own; 
Yet,  were  instructive  volumes  to  enlarge 
On  bright  exceptions  to  the  general  charge. 
They  that  love  truth,  wherever  it  is  found. 
Would  joy  to  see  it,  ev'n  in  Romish  ground ; 
Where  if  corruption  grew  to  such  a  size, 
The  more  illustrious  must  examples  rise 
Of  life  and  manners — these,  you  will  agree. 
Are  true  reformers,  whercsoe'er  they  be. 

Of  all  the  churches,  justly  luth  to  claim 
Kxclusive  title  to  a  sacred  name, 
What  one,  1  ask,  has  ever  yet  deny'd 
The  inspiration  of  the  proniis'd  guide? 
Our  own — to  which  the  def 'reuce  that  is  due 
Torbids  no  just  respect  for  others  too— 
Believes,  asserts,  that  what  reform  she  made 
Wps  not  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid,: 
If  to  expect  his  gifts,  however  great. 
Be  popish,  and  fanatical,  deceit, 
She,  in  her  offices  of  ev'ry  kind, 
Has  also  been  fanatically  blind. 
What  form,  of  her  composing,  can  we  trace 
Without  a  pray'r  for  his  unstinted  grace? 
Taught,  by  the  sacred  volumes,  to  infer 
A  Saviour's  promise  reaching  down  to  her, 
Greatly  she  values  the  recording  books; 
But,  for  fulfilling,  in  herself  she  looks. 

Tliat  she  may  always  tliink  aright,  and  act, 
^y  God*s  good  Spirit,  is  hek*  pray'd  for  fact; 
Without  his  grace  confessing,  as  she  ought, 
Her  inability  of  act,  or  thought: 
Nor  does  she  fear  fanatical  pretence, 
When  asking  aid  in  a  sublimer  sense ; 
Where  she  records,  amongst  the  martyred  host, 
«  A  Stephen— filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"— 
She  prays  for  that  same  plenitude  of  aid. 
By  which  the  roartya  for  his  murd'rers  pray'd ; 
That  she,  like  him,  in  what  she  undei^oes. 
May  love,  and  bless  her  persecuting  foes. 

Did  but  one  spark  of  so  supreme  a  grace 
Bum  in  the  bi^ast,  when  preaching  is  the  case, 
How  would  a  priest,  unpersecuted,  dare 
To  tr^t,  when  mounted  on  a  sacred  chair, 
A  church  of  Christ,  or  any  single  soul. 
By  will  eulisted  on  the  Christian  roll. 
With  such  a  prompt,  and  contumelious  ire. 
As  love,  nor  blessing  ever  could  inspire  ? 

Altho'  untourh'd  with  the  celestial  flame, 
Now  could  an  English  priest  mistake  his  aim? 
So  far  forget  the  maxims  that  appear, 
Throughout  his  church's  liturgy,,  so  clear  ? 
Wherein  the  Spirit's  ever  constant  aid. 
Without  a  feign'd  dibtiuctiun,  is  display *d; 


Without  a  rash  attempting  to  explain. 

By  limitations  foolish  and  pro&ne. 

When,  and  to  whom,  to  what  degree,  and  end,        j 

God's  graces,  gifts,  and  powers  were  to  extend; 

So  fer  withdrawn— that  Christians  must  ailov 

Of  nothing  extra-ordinary,  now; 

The  vain  distinction,  which  the  world  has  fmA, 

To  fix  an  unintelligible  bound 

To  gospel  promise ;  equally  sablime. 

Nor  limited  by  any  other  time 

Than  that,  when  want  of  faith,  when  earthly  will, 

Shall  hinder  Heav'n's  intentions  to  fuIfiU. 

If,  not  confining  any  promis*d  poWrs, 
The  Romish  church  be  faulty,  what  is  ours? 
Does  our  own  church,  in  her  ordaining  day. 
Does  any  consecrating  bishop  say. 
When  on  the  future  priest  his  hand  ia  laid, 
Receive  the  Spirit's  ordinary  aid? 
Do  awful  wondsi— "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost"- 
Imply  that  he  abides  in  books  the  most  ? 
Books— ^hich  the  Spirit  who  first  ml'd  the  band, 
They  say  themselves,  must  teach  to  undcrrtaal. 

His  inspiration,  without  limits  too. 
All  churehes  own,  whatever  preachers  do : 
Not  even  miracles,  tho'  set  aside 
In  private  books,  has  any  church  deny'd: 
How  weak  the  proofs,  which  this  discourteiaJ  •; 
Tojustify  the  fashionable  thought,         [brou|liti  1 
That  gospel  promises,  of  any  kind,  ^ 

By  spirit,  or  by  scripture,  are  confin*d  { 

To  apostolic,  or  to  later  times,  | 

May  be  the  subject  of  succeeding  rhymes.  ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 

CONSISTING  OP  THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SCBJBCTS, 
FRAGMENTS,  EPIGRAMS,  k.tu 

With  peaceful  mind  thy  race  of  duty  run; 
God  nothing  does,  or  suffers  to  be  done. 
But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself,  if  thou  cooldst  see, 
Thro*  all  events  of  things,  as  well  as  he. 


Natural  knowledge  is  a  moonshine  light. 
And  dreaming  sages  still  kept  sleeping  by  t^ 
But  heavenly  wisdom,  like  the  rising  sun. 
Awakens  nature,  and  good  works  arc  done. 


Let  thy  repentance  be  without  delay— 
If  thou  defer  it  to  another  day. 
Thou  must  repent  for  a  day  more  of  sin. 
While  a  day  less  remains  to  do  it  in. 


To  be  religious  something  it  will  cost; 
Some  riches,  honours,  pleasures  will  be  lost; 
But  if  thou  countest  the  sum  total  o'er, 
Not  to  be  so  will  cost  a  great  deal  more. 


He  that  does  good  with  an  unwilling  mind, 
Does  that  to  which  he  is  not  well  iuclinVl: 
'Twill  be  reward  sufllcient  fbr  the  fact. 
If  God  shall  pardon  his  Obedient  act. 


If  outward  coroferts,  without  real  thought 
Of  v^iy  inward  holinossy  are  wogtit. 
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God  dinppoinU  ns  oft,  and  kindly  too— 
To  make  u«  holy  is  hit  constant  view. 


Thim K,  and  be  careful  what  thou  art  within  $ 
For  there  is  sin  in  the  desire  of  sin : 
Think,  and  be  thankful,  in  a  diff*i^nt  case  ; 
For  there  is  grace  in  the  desire  of  grace. 


PiUY*R  does  not  ask,  or  want  the  skill  and  ait 

Of  Ibrming  words,  but  a  devoted  heart: 

If  thou  art  realty  in  a  mind  to  pray, 

God  knows  thy  heart,  and  all  that  it  would  say. 


CoimiiT  is  better,  all  the  wise  will  grant. 
Than  any  earthly  good  that  thou  canst  want; 
And  discontent,  with  which  the  foolish  fill 
Their  minds,  is  worse  than  any  earthly  ill. 


Two  HeaT^ns  a  right  contented  man  snrround, 
One  here,  and  one  hereafter  to  be  found: 
One,  in  his  own  meek  bosom,  here  on  Earth, 
And  one,  in  Abraham*8,  at  his  future  birth. 


No  faith  towards  God  can  eVr  subsist  with  wrath 
Tow*fds  man,  nor  charity  with  want  of  faith ; 
From  the  same  root  hath  each  of  them  it's  growth; 
You  have  not  either,  if  you  have  not  both. 

Faith  is  the  burning  ardour  of  desire; 
Hope  is  the  light  arising  from  it's  fire; 
Love  is  the  spirit  that,  proceeding  thence, 
Completes  all  virtue  in  a  Christian  sense. 


Nor  steel,  nor  flint  alone  produces  Are; 
No  spark  arises  till  they  both  conspire  .* 
Nor  fiuth  alone,  nor  work  without  is  right; 
Salvation  rises,  when  they  both  unite. 


Zeal  without  meekness,  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
To  rising  storms  may  soon  become  a  prey ; 
And  meekness  without  zeal  is  like  the  same. 
When  a  dead  calm  stops  every  sailing  aim. 


If  gold  be  ofler'd  thee,  thou  dost  not  say. 
To  morrow  I  will  take  it,  not  to  day: 
Salvation  ofier'd,  why  art  thou  so  cool. 
To  let  thyself  become  to  morrow's  fool  ? 


An  heated  fancy,  or  imagination. 
May  be  mistaken  for  an  inspiration — 
True ;  but  is  this  conclusion  fair  to  make. 
That  inspiration  must  be  all  mistake  ? 
A  pebble  stone  is  not  a  diamond— true  ; 
But  must  a  diamond  he  a  pebble  too? 


Htpocutbs  in  religion  form  a  plan 
That  makes  them  hateful  both  to  God  and  man ; 
By  seeming  zeal  they  lose  the  worid^s  esteem. 
And  God's,  because  they  are  not  what  they  seem. 


Am  humble  man,  tbo*  all  the  world  assault 
To  pull  him  down,  yet  God  will  still  exalt; 


Nor  can  a  proud,  by  all  the  world's  renown. 
Be  lifted  up,  for  God  will  pull  him  down. 


He  is  no  fool,  who  charitably  gives 
What  he  can  only  look  at  whilst  be  lives; 
Sure  as  he  is  to  find,  when  hence  he  goes, 
A  recompense  which  he  can  never  lo^. 


If  giving  to  poor  people  be  to  lend 
'I'hy  money  to  the  Lord,  who  is  their  friend. 
The  highest  int'rest  upon  int'rest  sure 
Is  to  let  out  thy  money  to  the  poor. 


Wren  gtief  or  joy  shall  press  upon  thee  hard^ 
Be  then  especially  upon  thy  guard; 
Then  is  most  danger  of  not  acting  right: 
A  calmer  state  will  give  a  surer  light. 


If  wc  mind  nothing  but  the  body's  pride. 
We  lose  the  body  and  the  soul  beside ; 
If  wc  have  nothing  but  the  Earth  in  view. 
We  lose  the  Earth,  and  beav'nly  riches  too; 


HE  is  a  sinner,  you  are  pleas'd  to  say. 
Then  love  him  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  1  pray. 
If  on  his  gracious  words  you  place  your  trusty 
— <<  1  came  to  call  the  sinners,  not  the  just"— 
Second  his  call;  which  if  you  will  not  do. 
You'll  be  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two. 


PRAtr'A  and  thanksgiving  is  th6  vital  breath. 
That  keeps  the  spirit  of  a  man  from  death; 
For  pray'r  attracts  into  the  living  soul 
The  life,  that  fills  the  universal  whole; 
And  giving  thanks  is  breathing  forth  again 
The  praise  of  him,  who  is  the  life  of  men; 


To  own  a  God  who  does  not  speak  to  men^ 
Is  first  to  own  and  then  disown  again; 
Of  all  idolatry  the  total  sum 
Is  having  gods  that  are  both  deaf  and  dumbi 


Love  does  the  good  which  God  commands  to  do; 
Fear  shuns  the  ill  which  he  prohibits  too : 
They  both  describe,  tho'  by  a  diff 'rent  i 
A  dispositi^  of  the  mind  the  same. 


What  is  more  tender  than  a  mother's  love 
To  the  sweet  infant  fondling  in  her  arms  ? 
What  argumenU  need  her  compassion  move 
To  hear  it's  cries,  and  help  it  in  it's  harms  i 
Now,  if  the  tenderest  mother  were  possest 
Of  all  tlie  love,  within  her  single  breast. 
Of  all  the  mothers^inoe  the  world  began, 
'Tis  nothing  to  the  love  of  God  to  man. 


Why  should  1  be  so  eager  to  espy 

The  mote  that  swims  upon  my  brother's  eye? 

And  stiU  forget,  as  if  I  had  not  known, 

The  dark'juog  beam  that  overspreads  my  own? 
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O!  let  me  play  the  hypocrite  no  jnoTe! 

Bat  strive  to  cure  my  own  obstracted  sight! 
Then  sliall  1  see,  much  clearer  than  before. 

To  set  my  undisceming  brother  right. 


ON  THE  EPICUREAN,  STOIC,  AND 
CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Three  diff'rent  schemes  philosophers  assign ; 
A  Chance,  a  Fate,  a  Providence  divine : 
Which  to  embrace  of  these  tiiree  sev>ial  views, 
Methinks  it  is  not  difficult  to  choose. 

For  first;  what  wisdom,  or  what  sense,  to  cry 
Things  happen  as  they  do-^we  know  not  why  ^ 
Orbow  are  we  advanced  one  jot,  to  kno#,      [so? 
When  things  once  are-^-that  they  must  needs  be 

To  see  such  order,  and  yet  own  no  laws; 
Feel  such  effects,  and  yet  confess  no  cause; 
What  can  be  more  extravagant  and  odd  ? 
He  only  reasons,  who  believes  a  God. 


ATHEISM  THE  ONLY  GROUND  OF 
DISCONTENT. 

If  reason  does  each  private  person  bind. 

To  seek  the  public  welfare  of  mankind; 

If  this  be  justice,  and  the  sacred  law, 

That  guards  the  good,  and  keeps  the  bad  in  awe. 

If  this  great  law  but  operates,  to  fulfill 

One  vast  Almighty  Beiug*s  righteous  will; 

And  if  he  only,  as  we  all  maintain. 

Does  all  things  rule,  and  all  events  ordain; 

Then  reason  binds  each  private  man  t*ass«nt> 

That  none  but  atheists  can.be  discontent. 


GOD  THE  ONLY  TRUE  TEACHER. 

The  Lord  is  my  light;  by  his  teaching  I  learn. 
With  li  right  uoderstanding  his  works  to  discern: 


While  I  dwttll  in  hb  prasenoe  His  tteQ  (faatt  Hre^ 
And  eiyoy  «  content  which *he  only  can  gi?e: 

In  all  other  things  I  have  laboured  to  find 
That  truth  which  might  *fill  an  intelligent  mind; 
But  I  laboui'd  in  vain,  for  it  is  be  alone 
That  cm  give  me  instruction,  and  make  himself 
knowiu 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

•on  TS£  3UEMBDNBM  OP  niVmB  MVC 

Faith,  Hope,  and  love,  were  questioned,  what 

they  thought 
Of  future  glory,  which  Religimi  taught: 
Now  Faith  beltev*d  it,  firmly,  to  be  tme; 
And  Hope  expected  so  to  find  it  too; 
Love  an8wer*d,  smiling  with  a  conscious  glow, 
'<^Beliere?  Expect?  1  kmaa  it  to  be  so.'* 


A  CONTRAST 

BETWEEN  TWO  SMINBUT  DHriKEI. 
Two  different  painters,  artists  in  their  wi^, 
Have  drawn  religion  in  her  full  display; 
To  both  she  sat-^One  gaz'd  at  her  all  o'er ^ 
The  other  fixM  upon  her  features  more : 
Hervey  has  figured  her  with  ev»ry  grace 
That  dress  could  give— 4>ut  Law  has  hit  her  hct. 


ON  PREACHING. 

AN  BPIOBAM. 

Tbe  specious  sermons  of  a  learned  man 

Are  little  else  but  flashes  in  the  pan; 

The  mere  haranguiiig  upon  (what  tlwy  call) 

Morality  is  powder  without  ball ; 

But  he,  who  preaches  with  a  Christian  gnut; 

Fires  at  our  vices,  aud  tbe  shot  Ukes  place. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


An  account  of  Mr.  Dodsley  was  added  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  hj  Dr..  Kippis,  but  without -much  information  from  personal  inquiry, 
which  at  that  time  must  have  been  in  the  doctor's  power ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  seen  The  Muse  in  Livery,  which  would  have  cleared  up  the  doubts  re- 
specting the  early  condition  of  our  authon  In  endeavouring  to  supply  these  de- 
fects, I  have,  perhaps,  been  in  some  measure  successful ;  but  after  every  inquiry, 
^e  life  of  Dodsley  can  be  little  more  than  a  contribution  to  the  general  history  of 
literature. 

Robert  Dodsley  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  year  1703. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  kept  the  free  school  at  Mansfield,  a  situation  in  which  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  he  could  have  bestowed  some  education  on  his  children ;  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  servile  track  of  life  into  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter.  He  is  described  as  a  little  deformed  man,  who,  after  having  a 
.large  fieimily  by  his  first  wife,  married  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  a  young  girl  of 
only  seventeen  years,  by  whom  he  had  a  child. 

Of  his  sons,  Alvary  lived  many  years,  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  late  sir 
.George  Savile:  Isaac  was  for  some  time  gardener  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-park,  and 
afterwards  to  lord  Wejrmouth  at  Long^eat.  In  these  two  families  he  spent  fifty- 
two  years  of  his  life,  and  has  the  credit  of  being  the  projector  of  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful plantations  at  both  those  seats.  He  retired  from  Long-leat  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-eight, and  died  about  three  years  after.  There  was  a  third,  John,  whose 
name,  with  that  of  Alvary  and  of  the  father,  I  find  among  the  subscribers  to  our 
poet's  first  publication.  James,  who  was  twenty-two  years  younger  than  Robert, 
will  come  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  when  he  was  taken  into  partnership.  How  he 
passed  the  preceding  part  ,of  his  time  is  not  known. 

Of  Robert  nothing  is  now  remembered  in  his  native  town,  but  a  traditional  story 
^at  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver  of  that  place,  and  that  being  al- 
most starved,  he  ran  away,  and  was  hired  by  a  lady,  as  her  footman:  this  lady,  it 
is  added,  observing  that  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading,  gave  him  evei7 
eaoourmgementf  and  soon  after  he  wrote  an  entertainment  which  was  shown  to 
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Pope  and  othersJ  Part  of  this  story  is  probable,  but  too  much  of  his  history  ii 
crowded  into  it.  Hisiirst  service  was  not  that  of  a  lady,  nor  was  the  entertainment 
(The  Toy  Shop)  his  first  production. 

Although  he  was  probably  not  in  many  stations  of  the  menial  kind,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  once  footman  to  Charles  Dartiquenave  (or,  as  spelt  by  Swift)  Dar- 
tineufy  esq.  paymaster  of  the  works,  andtbe  Darty  who  is  noticed  by  Pope : 

I 
Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  hani«pye. 

His  gluttony,  which  was  long  proverbial,  suggested' to  lord  Lyttekon  to  intro- 
duce him  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  holding  a  conversation  with  Apicius.  The 
story  of  the  ham-pye,  Dr.  Warton  assures  us,  was  confirmed  by  Dodsley,  who 
knew  Dartineuf,  and,  as  he  candidly  owned,  had  waited  on  him  at  dinner:  or,  as 
he  said  more  explictly  to  Dr.  Johnson,  **  was  his  footman." 

He  served  afterwards  in  the  same  humble  station,  in  the  family  of  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Lowther,  where  his  conduct  pMcuved  him  f«8pect,  and  his  abilities  distinction. 
Several  of  his  small  poems  were  written  while  in  this  family,  and  being  shown  to 
his  mistress  and  her  visitors,  he  was  encouraged  to  publish  them  by  a  very  libeoil 
aubaoQption,  including  about  two  hundred  names  of  considerable  note.  Hin  ro- 
iliime  had  the  very  appn^riate  title  of  The  M-use  in  Livery,  or  Tbe  Footnan*s 
Missellany,  a  l^inoctavo,  published  in  the  year  l'fS2» 

In  his  -prdace  4ie  ftMudes  Tcry  feelingly  to  his  many  ^Usadvaatages.  *<  What  can 
be  expected  tfirom  the  f)en  of  a  footman,  a  character  that  espresses  a  want  bolii  cC 
^ends,  fortune,  -and  all  the  advantages  of  alibend  education  or  a  pcAite  'Oonvene?" 
He  se^s  no  oHher  excuse  for  his  verses,  ^  than  4he  candovr  and  good  nature  «f  hit 
reader^,  when  they  recollect  that  the  author  lies  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  aa 
nnoulfivated  mind;  nay  even  his  natural  genius  depressed  by  the  senae  of  te  low 
condition:  -a  condition  ^m  which  he  never  lio^  to  rise,  but  by  the  goodness  of 
'Providence  tnHueticing'Some  generous  mind  to  support  an  honest  and  a  gratefvl 
4ieart,  ivhich  ^ill  ever  be  found  in  t^e  breast  of  the  au^or,  R.  D/'  -in  an  em* 
-blematical  irontispiece  is  «  'figure  intended  to  represent  himself,  the  Tight  foot 
chained  to  despair,  tJhe  right  hand  chained  by  poverty  to  miseiy,  iblly^  and  igno- 
rance, the  left  hand  winged  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reach  happiness,  virtue, 
and  knowledge. 

The  volume  contains  the  Epistle  to  Stephen  Du^k;  Kitty,  a  pastoraA;  The  Pe- 
tition; florae's  pardon,  under  the  title  of  the  Devi!  is  a  Dunce;  Religion,  a  si- 
mile ;  The  Epithalamium,  <»lled  here,  an  Entertainment  desired  for  the  Wedding 
of  Governor  Lowther  and  Miss  Pennington ;  and  the  Advice.  These  were  reprinted 
in  his  volume  of  Trifles;  of  the  rest,  theTootman,  the  verses  to  the  4Km.  Lady 
Howe,  and  those  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wright;  are  added  to  the  present  collection. 
The1*'ootman  exhibits,  in  smoodi  and  easy  rfiymes,  the  manners  of  Ihe  age ;  and  'At 
verses  to  lady  Howe  contain,  in  the  second  stanza,  a  piece  of  condolence,  of  won- 
derful simplicity.  The  other  icompositions  in  this  puMicotion  are  diiefly  complin 
ments  to  his  patrons,  and  may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  bis  memory  as  a  poet 
Those  he  reprinted,  were  carefully  revised,  and  lie  fliafle  many  iAterations,  whichi 
however,  are  not  worth  specifying.    The  Epistle  to  'Stephen  Duck 'bestowed  some 

'  Hairod^  Hictoqr  of  Mansfldii.  ..C. 
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^tteamgant  ctMoapliiMBto  on  'that  poor  {toetaater,  of  which  Dodsley  lived  to  be 
aahavedL 

His  next  attempt  was  moie  snccesaM  than  the  publication  of  hia  poema^  and 
conaidering  the  diaadvantagea  of  a  life  of  aervitude,  more  extraordinary.  He  wrote 
4  diamatic  pieoe,  entitled  The  Toy  Shop,  the  style  of  which  diaoovera  aa  ivopiiove- 
ment  which  to  thoae  who  had  juat  read  The  Mnae  in  Livery^  mvat  have  .ap« 
peared  wonderful.  Thia  the  anthor  determined  to  aubmit  to  f «ipe  in  nianuaciipt« 
He  .tella  ua  he  haid  a  great  vegavd  for  that  poet*  before  he  had  the  honour  it[  being 
known  to  him>  and  <^  it  was  a  ^great  montrfication  to  him  that  be  .naed  to  think 
Jiimaelf 'too  inoonaiderable  ever  to  «ierit  hia  soticeor  eatoem*  JQowevec,  aome  tkw 
after  I  had  wrote  the  Toy  Shop,  hoping  there  waa  aomethuig  in  it  which  might  jpo- 
commend  me  to«him  in  a  moral  capacity,  at  leaat^  diough  .wA  w  a^poetical  one«  I 
•aeat  it  to  him,  and  deaired  hia  opinion  of  it,  ea^preaung  aome  donbt  that,  thowgh 
I  clesigned  it  for  the  atage,  yet  unleaa  ita  novelty  would  feoconmend  it,  I  waa  a&ai|l 
it  wouM  not  bear  a  ipublic  repreaeatation*  and  theiofoae  h«d  m^t  qiffsred  it  to  the 
aotora.*' 

Pope*a  gnawer  to  thia  application  may  appear  in  thia  place  without  impKkpnely« 
«B  it  haa  eacaped  the  collectoca  of  hia  lettera,  and  exhibita  hia  kiadfieaa  to^  unpro- 
tected ^enina  in- a  very  favourable  light.  ^ 

«  SIR,  Feb.  5,  1732-B. 

"  I  waa  very  willing  to  read  your  piece,  and  do  freely  tell  you,  I  like  it,  as  far 
as  my  particular  judgment  goes.  Whether  it  haa  action  enough  to  please  the  stage, 
I  doubt:  but  the  morality  and  satire  ought  to  be  relished  by  the  reader.  I  will  do 
more  than  you  ask  me :  I  will  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Rich.  If  he  can  join  it  to  any 
play,  with  auitable  representational  to  make  it  an  entertainment;,  I  believe  he  will 
give  you  a  benefit  night;  and  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  be  turned  any  way  to  your 
advantage,  or  that  I  could  show  you  my  friendship  in  any  instance.— I  am  &c«** 

Pope  accordingly  recommended  it  to  Mr.  Rich,  and  ever  after  bestowed  ^*  hia  fa« 
vour  and  acquaintuice"  on  theauthor.  The  hint  of  this  excellentaatire,  for  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  drama,  was  taken  from  Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass. 
It  waa  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1735,  and  met  with  great  success.;  but 
was  yet  mure  popular  when  printed,  being  indeed  much  better  calculated  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage.  There  ia  an  ease  and  elegance  in  the  style  which  raise  our 
opinion  of  Dodsley'a  natural  talentSj  and  ao  many  circumstances  of  public  and 
plivato  abaurditiea  are  brought  together,  p  to  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  he  had 
a  mind  £eur  above  hia  aituation,  and  that  with  habits  of  .attentive  observation  of  life 
and  juannera,  he  cherished  the  justest  moral  feelings. 

Such  waa  hia  aituation,  however,  that  for  aome  time  he  waa  supposed  to  be  only 
the  nominal  author  of  the  Toy  Shop ;  but  when  he  asserted  hia  claim  he  became 
more  noticed,  and  the  theatre  more  easily  acceaaible  tohia  future  dramatic  attempta« 
The  profita  of  his  volume  of  poema,  and  of  the  Toy  Shop,  enabled  him  to  aet  up  in 
buaineaa,  and  with  much  judgment  he  choae  that  of  a  bookaeUer,  which  his  friends 
might  promote,  and  which  might  ofibrd  himJeiaure  and  opportunity  to  cultivate 
hia  talenta.  At  what  time  he  quitted  service  ia  not  known,  but  he  commenced  the 
bookselling  trade  at  a  shop'  in  Pall  Mall  in  the  year  1735,  and  by  Pope's  friendly 
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interest,  and  his  own  humble  and  prudent  behaviour^  soon  drew  into  his  little 
premises  such  a  society  of  men  of  genius,  taste  and'  rank,  as  have  seldom  met. 
Manjr  of  these  he  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  uniting  together  in  more  than  one 
schenie  of  literary  partnership. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  success  of  his  first  dramatic  piece  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt another  better  adapted  to  btage  rules.  This  was  his  force  of  The  King  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  the  plot  of  which  is  fbrmed  on  a  traditional  story  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.  It  was  performed  in  1736-7,  and  with  Applause  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Toy  Shop.  In  1737-8  he  produced  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  The  King  and  the  Miller,  but  it  had  the  usual  fate  of  se- 
quels, to  suffer  by  comparison.  His  next  dramatic  performance  was  The  Blind 
•Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  ballad  farce,  acted  in  1741,  but  with  little  success. 
The  songs,  however,  are  now  added  to  his  poetical  miscellanies,  and  are  not  un- 
favourable specimens  of  lyric  simplicity. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  trade  Dodsley  became  a  speculator  in  vari- 
ous literary  undertakings,  either  original  or  compiled.  So  rapid  was  his  success, 
that  before  he  had  been  three  years  in  business  he.  became  a  purchaser  of  copy- 
rights, and  it  is  among  the  roost  striking  of  those  occurrences  which  diversify  the 
lives  of  men  of  literary  eminence,  that  in  1738  the  truly  illustrious  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  glad  to  sell  his  first  original  publication  to  humble  Robert  I>odsley, 
for  the  small  sum  of  ten  guineas.  We  find  by  Mr.  Bosweirs  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  that  Dodsley  was  the  first  to  discover  the  merits  of 
Johnson's  London,  and  was  desirous  to  purchase  an  article  of  which,  as  a  trades- 
man, he  had  not  miscalculated  the  value.  But  before  this  time  Dodsley^s  shop 
must  have  been  in  considerable  reputation,  as  in  April  1737  he  published  Pope's 
Second  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace,  and  in  the  following  month  Pope 
assigned  over  to  him  the  sole  property  of  his  Letters,  and  afterwards  that  of  vols. 
5  and  6  of  his  works,  and  some  of  his  detached  pieces.  Not  long  after  Young 
and  Akenside  published  their  works  at  his  shop,  and  as  early  as  March  173S-9 
he  became  a  partner  with  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  copyright  of  established 
authors  V  ^ 

The  first  of  his  literary  schemes  was  a  periodical  journal,  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  his  biographers,  entitled  The  Public  Register,  or 
Weekly  Magazine,  begun  January  3,  174>1,  each  number  of  which  consisted  of 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  handsomely  printed,  and  was  sold  for  three  pence.  Although 
Dodsley  appears  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Cave  the  printer,  who  referred 
Johnson  to  him  as  a  fit  publisher  of  the  London,  yet  this  Register  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  many  attempts  made  at  that  time  to  rival  the  uncommon  and  much 
envied  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  like  them  was  soon  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  superior  popularity  of  that  valuable  miscellany.  Dodsley  and  Care 
abused  one  another  a  little,  as  rival  projectors,  but  were  probably  reconciled 

*  About  tbig  time  be  bad  tbe  misfortune  to  incur  tbe  displeasure  of  tbe  honse  of  lordg  by  publish- 
ing Paul  Whitehead'!  satire  entitled  Manners.  Ben  Victor  was  partly  the  means  of  saWng  him  fr«m 
tbe  worst  consequences  of  this  affair,  by  requesting  the  earl  of  Essex  (one  of  those  libelled  in  tbe 
poem)  to  present  an  humble  petition  from  Doddey,  which  his  lordship  did  with  so  much  effeet»  that 
Dodsley  was  discharged  on  paying  his  fees,  which  came  "  to  seventy  oddjpounds:  a  tolerable  suid»* 
Victor  adds,  **  for  one  week's  scurvy  lodging  in  the  Butcher-row."    Victor's  Letters,  voL  1.    C 
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whes  the' cause  wtotemoyed*  The  contento  of  Dodsley'B  Public  Register  were 
original  letters  and  essays,  in  prose  and  verse:  records  of  literature:  the  substance 
of  the  parliamentary  debates,  with  news  foreign  and  domestic,  and  advertisements 
relating  to  books.  The  original  essays  were  contributed  by  his  friends,  and 
many  of  them  probably  by  himself.  It  proceeded  as  far  as  the  twenty->fburth 
number,  when  the  editor  thought  proper  to  stop.  He  urges  in  his  farewell 
address  **  the  additional  expense  he  was  at  in  stamping  it,  and  the  ungenerous 
usage  he  met  with  from  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  monthly  pamphlet, 
who  prevailed  with  most  of  the  common  newspapers  not  to  advertise  it.*' 

In  1745,  he  wrote  a  little  poetical  piece  called  Rex  et  Pontifex,  which  he  meant 
as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  species  of  pantomime  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
not,  however,  received  by  any  of  the  theatres,  and  probably  was  considered  only  as 
a  political  effusion  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

In  1746,  he  projected  another  periodical  work,  entitled.  The  Museum,  or  The 
literary  and  historical  Register,  published  every  fortnight,  in  an  octavo  sLse.  Of 
this  concern  he  had  only  a  fourth  share,  the  rest  being  the  property  of  Messrs.* 
Longman,  Shewell,  Hitch,  and  Rivington.  It  extended  to  three  volumes,  and 
contains  a  greater  variety  of  original  essays  of  real  merit  than  any  similar  under- 
taking within  our  memory ;  nor  will  this  be  doubted,  when  it  is  added  that  among 
the  contributors  were  Spence,  Horace  Walpole,  the  two  Wartons,  Akenside, 
Lowth,  Smart,  Gilbert  Cooper,  William  Whitehead,  Merrick,  and  CampbelL 
This  last  wrote  those  political  papers  which  he  afterwards  collected,  enlargedt  uud 
published  under  the  title  of  The  present  State  of  Europe. 

In  174s  our  author  published  a  work  of  yet  greater  popularity  and  acknow- 
ledged value  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  his  Preceptor,  to  which  some  of  the 
parties  just  mentioned  contributed.  Dr.  Johnson  furnished  the  preface,  and  tfie 
Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Dodsley 
purchased  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  for  the  small  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas,  but  Johnson  reserved  the  right  of  printing  one  edition.  It  is  a  better  proof 
of  Dodsley's  enterprising  spirit  that  he  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  scheme  of 
the  English  Dictionary,  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  this  time  employed: 
and  is  supposed  to  have  procured  some  hints  from  Pope,  among  whose  friends  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  had  been  long  entertained.  Pop%  however,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  excellent  prospectus  which  Johnson  published  in  1747* 

In  1748,  Dodsley  collected  together  in  one  volume  his  dramatic  pieces,  under 
the  modest  title  of  Trifles.  On  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  wrote  The 
Triumph  of  Peace,  a  Masque,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  and  performed 
at  Drury-lane  in  1748-9.  Of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  entire 
copy. 

In  1750,  he  published  a  small  volume,  unlike  any  of  his  former  attempts, 
entitled  «^  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,  translated  from  an  Indian  Manuscript, 
written  by  an  ancient  Bramin ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Manner  in 
which  the  said  Manuscript  was  discovered.  In  a  Letter  from  an  English  Gentle* 
man,  now  residing  in  China,  to  the  Earl  of  *****,"  W^hether  from  modesty, 
fear,  or  merely  a  trick  of  trade,  Dodsley  affected  to  be  only  the  publisher  of  this 
work,  and  persisted  in  his  disguise  for  some  time.  Conjecture  gave  it  to 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  not  quite  so  absurdly  as  Mrs.  Teresa  Constantia 
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PkiffipB  eosiplizaenled  that  aobleman  on  being  autkov  <tt  tiw  Whole  Datf 
of  Maau  Chesterfield  had  a  friendship  for  Dodrtey,  and  wo«Wb  »oC  contradict  a 
r^ovt  whichp  rendered  the  sale  of  the  Econoaiy'  both  rapid  and  exteiwive.  The 
critics,  howerer,  in  the  Monthly  Review  and  GeivlAeman's  Magaaiae,  were  not  to 
be  deceired* 

It  would  be  annecessary  to  say  nawch  o»  the  mcnt  a£  a  piece  which'  ia  so  well 
known.  During  its  early  popularity  it  occasioned  OMny  imttalAonSy  the  priaeipal 
ol  whkh  were»  The  Second  Part  of  the  Economjr  of  Human  Lilb — Tho  Economy 
of  Female  Life-— The  Economy  of  the  Sexes;  and  the  Economy  of  a  Winter> 
Day-y.  an  humorous  burlesque.  Diodsley'a  Economy 9-  howerer,  outlived'  these 
temporary  efiforts,  and  continued  to  be  praised  and  lead  a»  the  produetion  of  lord 
Cherteifield.  The  real  author,  although  he  might  secretly  appropriate  this  pru^ 
to  himself,  was  perhaps  not  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  he  seldioni  was  sospcc  uid 
tor  harr  deserved  it. 

Hi&  next  prodwctton  appeals  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts  and  leisure  honvs  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  was  a  poem,  intended  to-  be  comprised  ift  three  hooks^ 
tvcatiag  of  Agriculftura,  Commepce,  and  Arts.  Of  these,  by  way  of  experinkent;,  he 
pohliohed  the  first,  undier  the  general  title  of  Pubhc  Virtue,  in  1754,  hut  it  did 
not  meet  with  such  encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  complete  his  design.  It 
'is  written  in  blank  verse,  to  which  his  ear  was  not  very  well  attuned;  y^t 
'with  nuMny  imperfections,  this  poem  has  likewise  many  beauties.  He  appears  to 
have  contemplated  rural  scenery  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  hx  the  didactic  part  he 
fails  as  others  have  failed  before  him  who  wished  to  convey  mechanical  instruction 
with  solemn  pomp)  and  would  invoke  the  heroic  Muse  to  tell  what  an  unlettered 
fanner  knows  better.  To  console  himself  for  the  cool  reception  of  this  work,  be 
toild  Dr.  Johnson  that  **  pubUc  virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age." 

About  this  time,  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Moore,  a  periodica!  paper 
entitled  The  World,  a  name  which  Dodsley  is  allowed  to  have  suggested  after  the 
other  partners  had'  perplexed  themselves  in  vain  for  a  proper  one.  Lord  Lyttelton» 
although  no  contributor  himself,  used  his  infinence  with  his  friends  for  that 
purpose,  and  Dodsley  procured  papers  from  many  of  his*  friends  and  customers. 
One  paper  only,  No.  3^,  is  acknowledged  to  come  from  his  own  pen.  By  nnder^ 
taking  to  pay  Moore  a  st<|mlated  sum  ibr  each  paper,  whether  contributed  by  that 
writer,  or  sent  by  volunteers,  Dodsley  secured  to  himself  the  copyright,  and  ^tis 
amply  repaid,  not  only  by  its  sale  in  single  numbers,  but  by  the  many  ^dit^ons 
printed  in  volumes.  When  it  was  concluded  in  1756,  he  obtained  permission 
of  the  principal  writers  to  insert  their  names,  which  gave  it  an  additional  interest 
widl  the  public.  A  fow  chose,  at  that  time,  to  remain  concealed,  who  have  fiance 
been  discovered,  and  some  are  yet  unknown.  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole 
were  kn^wn  at  the  time  of  publication.         ' 

In  1758,  Dodsley  wrote  Melpomene,  or  the  Regions  of  Terrour  and  Pity,  an 
Ode,  but  concealed  his  being  the  author,  and  employed  Mrs.  Cooper  as  his 
publisher.  The  consequence  was  that  this  ode,  in  which  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  many  snbHme  passages,  was  attributed  to  some 
promising  young  man,  whom  years  and  cultivation  wouM  lead  to  a  high  rank 
among  poets.  Mary  Cooper,  who  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  World,  lived 
in  Paternoster-row,  and  appears  to  have  been  frequently  employed  in  this  capacity 
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by  Dodday  utA  oUmm,  whe»  they  did  Hot  Aomt  tkat  tfatir  MHnttf  AotMappeiv 
to  the  fifst  aditioB  of  ftAy  w«f k, 

la  the  same  year,  Dedaley  piodniced  his  tvagedy  of  Clei«e»  at  €o«enl»gaidttii 
theatre*  Thia  »  said  to  hme  beeA  vejected  by  Ganrick  wilh  some  dcgnee  e^ 
ooatcmpt,  pviocipatty  because  tbeve  was  net  a  chaiactar  in  iH  adapted  l»  iksi 
display  cf  hia  taknla:  and  when  it  waa  performed  fS»B  the  £ist  time  at  tie  xieai 
theatre^  he  cadcavonicd  to  diminiah  ita^ttiaetion  by  af^pearing  tbe  same  night  ii^ 
a  new  chartctet  at  Dniry4ane*  The  efferta  of  jealomay  are  aomelimea  se  t»- 
diciilons^  aa  to  make  itdiftcalt  to  be  bdievifid  that  they  ate  aerieiMly  latradedL 
Garrick*8  aaore  than  ridienlosM  condict  o»  thn  oecasion  »  tfana  vaiatedl  fapf 
Daviea: 

'*  Mr.  Garriek,  though  he  had  rejected  Cleone  with  great  HMaka  off  ootcm^ 
and  temed  it  a  cmel,  bkMNiyy  aad;  minannd  play;  yet  be  was  eztsemely  appe^ 
heasive  that  the  pubfic  wo«ld  be  of  a  dfieTent  opinton,  and  he  prej^ancd  t«  wmet 
iU  first  appearance  at  Coveat-gasden  wilh  all  his  strength.  He  had  lor  aaow  tknc 
applied  himself  to  the  etudy  of  Marplot  h  the  Basy  Body,  and  waa  detenasaed  «ti 
oppose  this  character  (which  he  was  sure  the  town  would  be  eager  to  see)  to  Ae 
tragedy  of  Dodsky.  When  Cleone  wai  advertised.  Marplot  was  aaaoasMed 
against  it.  The  frienda  of  the  tragedy  yere  alarmed,  and  defened  the  tmfn* 
aeatation  by  adrertiabg  it  to  a  farther  date  Mr.  Ganrick  immediatidy  poatpeueJ 
the  Busy  Body.  However,  after  a  few  didging  maiMeuTvse  of  this  kind,  deeaiO 
and  the  Baay  Body  were  acted  on  the  laae  n^pht:  and  though  it  waa  a  kiaA 
of  up-hiU  labour  to  bring  the  j^ple  of  Ution  to  side  against  a  aeia  chataster  ofi 
Mr.  Garrick,  yet  there  was  a  very  hanlsome  show  of  very  fashiooafatf  folka 
at  Cleone.  The  manner  made  a  sort  demerit  of  his  not  acting  oa  Dodaley'9 
benefit  night:  but  it  must  be  confessed  br  those  who  esteemed  Ganick  most,  that^. 
bis  conduct  in  the  whole  diqMite  was  unustifiable,  and  that  he  treated  a  worthy 
man  and  an  old  acquasntaace  with  sererty  and  uakindaess.  Maay  reasons  were 
assigned  for  his  particular  conduct  01  this  occasion:  it  is  possibk  that  hia 
jadgmeat  was  really  against  the  play.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr*  Dodalcy 
deckre,  that  after  Mr.  Garrick  bad  gi«n  back  his  play  with  a  positive  refuaal 
to  act  it,  he  afterwards  sent  for  Cleoie  once  more,  with  a  full  iateation  t» 
give  it  a  re-examination,  and  a  sqlemi  promise  to  act  it,  if  the  tragedy,  on 
a  farther  perusal,  should  appear  to  .deseve  it.  However,  the  result  of  his  critical 
tittention  to  the  real  merit  of  the  piece  wis  a  confirmed  disapprobation. 

<*  It  was.  conjectured,  with  some  probaoility,  that  his  obstinacy  in  persisting  tQ 
reject  this  play  was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  part  assigned  him,  whea 
compared  with  that  of  Cleone.  Mrs.  Cbber  in  that  part  would  have  certainly 
tclipsed  all  the  other  characters  in  the  tngedy  '•*'    . 

Notwithstanding  this  malicious  opposition,  Ckone  waa  played  with  |reat  sue* 
€eis  for  many  nights,  although  the  compmy  at  Coreat^gaidea,  with  the  eieception 
of  Mis.  Bellamy,  were  in  no  reputation  as  tragedums.  How  powerfully  tha^  author 
hts  contriired  to  «icite  the  passions  of  terrour  and  pity,  was  lately  seen,  when  thiia 
tragedy  was  revived  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  Its  effect  was  so  painful,  and  indignation  at 
^e  vilUmy  of  Glanville  and  Ragoain  approached  so  near  to  abhorrence,  that  the 

«  Paries'  life  of  Garrick,  vol.  1.  p.  214.        C.      - 
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play  oouM  not  be  endared.    There  are,  indeed,  in  this  piece  many  highly-witragfat 
scenes ;  and  the  madness  of  Cleone  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  pathetic  at- 
tempts to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ruins  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  mind.    For 
Garrick's  opinion  we  can  have  little  respect,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  he  was 
not  sincere  in  giving  it«     If  the  play  wis  unfit  for  the  stage,  why  should  he 
oppose  its  having  a  trial  wherfe  the  perfomers  were  so  inferior  to  his  own  company, 
that  he  might  conclude  they  would  accel«rate  its  condemnation  ?    But,  independ- 
ently of  those  secret  motives,  which  Ga?rick  poorly  concealed,  we  find  that  at 
this  time  his  accustomed  knowledge  of  stige  effect  seems  to  have  been  totally  sw- 
pended,  for  he  rejected  Murphy's  Orphan  of  China,  in  which,  when  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  act,  he  appeared  to  :he  greatest  advantage;  and  likewise  the 
celebrated  tragedy  of  Douglas,  by  whickhe  lost  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of 
modern  times,  and  was  "obliged"  to  act  two  of  the  same  author's  tragedies,  Agis, 
and  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  which  are  ^servedly  consigned  to  oblivion*     In  his 
ungenerous  conduct  towards  Dodsley  h<  aad  another  mortification  to  encounter. 
His  Marplot  so  little  answered  his  own^  or  the  public  expectation,  that  he  was 
soon  under  the  necessity  of  discontimiin^it* 

The  prologue  to  Cleone  was  written  by  Melmoth,  and  the  epilogue  by  Shen- 
stone.  Dodsley  omitted  about  thirty  liaes  of  the  latter,  aad  substituted  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  his  own ;  but  restored  the  epbgue  as  originally  written,  in  the  fourth 
edition,  at  which  it  arrived  in  less  thui  a  year.  Such  was  the  avidity  of  the 
public,  occasioned  probably,  in  a  grett  measure,  by  the  opposition  given  to  the 
performance  of  the  play,  that  two  thontnd  copiea  were  sold  on  the  first  day  oi 
publication* 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  Pope,  when  very  young,  had  attempted  a  tragedy 
on  the  same  subject,  which  he  afierwaids  burnt,  ab  he  informed  Dodsley  when 
the  latter  sent  him  his  Cleone,  in  its  fint  state,  requesting  his  advice.  Pope  en- 
couraged him  to  bring  it  out,  but  wishec  he  would  extend  the  plan  to  the  accus- 
tomed number  of  &ye  acts.  Dodsley  aced  with  sufficient  caution  in  keeping  his 
piece  rather  more  than  **  nine  years,"  and  then  submitted  it  to  lord  Chesterfield, 
and  other  friends,  who  encouraged  him  o  offer  it  to  the  stage,  and  supported  it 
when  produced.  Dr.  Johnson  was  likewse  among  those  who  praised  its  pathetic 
efiect,  and  declared  that  **  if  Otway  had  written  it,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would 
have  been  remembered."  Dodsley,  to  wbm  Aiis  was  told,  said  very  justly,  **  that 
it  was  too  much." 

This  was  an  important  year  (17^9)  to  our  author  in  another  respect.  He  now 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual  Register,  projected  in  concert  with  the 
illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  who  is  suppcsed  to  have  contributed  very  liberally  to 
its  success.  This  work  was  in  all  its  departments  so  ably  conducted,  that  although 
he  printed  a  large  impression,  he  and  his  successor  were  frequently  obliged  to 
reprint  the  early  volumes.  Its  value  as  an  useful  and  convenient  record  of  public 
af&irs  was  so  universally  felt,  that  every  inquirer  into  the-  history  of  his  country 
must  wish  it  had  been  begun  sooner.  Dodsley,  however,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  its 
highest  state  of  popularity;  but  some  years  after  his  death  it  became  irregular  in 
its  times  of  publication,  and  the  general  disappointment  which  such  neglect  occs^ 
sioned  gave  rise,  in  the  year  1/80,  to  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  under  the 
name  of  the  Aew  Annual  Register.    This  for  many  years  was  a  powerful,  rival, 
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until  the  nuhappy  era  of  the  French  revolution^  when  the  principles  adopted  in 
the  New  Register  gave  disgust  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  tlic  old ;  and 
the  mind,  if  not  the  hand  of  Burke,  appearing  again  in  the  latter,  it  resumed,  and  . 
still  maintains,  its  former  reputation,  under  the  management  of  Messrs  Rivingtons^ 
who  succceeded  the  late  James  Dodsley  in  the  property. 

In  17GO,  our  author  published  his  Select  Fables  of  Esop  and  other  Fabulists, 
in  three  books,  which  added  very  considerably  to  his  reputation,  although  Ke  was 
more  indebted  than  has  been  generally  supposed  to  his  learned  customers, 
many  of  whom  seem  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  promoting  all  his  schemes. 
The  Essay  on  Fable,  prefixed  to  this  collection,  is  ascribed  to  Dodsley  by  the 
author  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia.  Dodsley  probably  drew  the  outline  of 
the  Essay,  but  Shenstone  produced  it  in  the  shape  we  now  find  it.  In  Shen- 
6tone*s  CI.  Letter  to  Mr.  Greaves,  he  says,  "  I  could  not  understand  by  Mr. 
Dodsley*s  last  letter  to  me  that  he  had  any  sort  of  intention  to  publish  his  Fables 
this  winter.  Presuming  upon  this  delay,  and  having  neither  had  the  leisure  nor 
the  frame  of  mind  fit  to  take  his  Preface  into  consideration,  I  have  hitherto  de- 
ferred to  do  so.  La  Motte's  discourse  on  Fables  is  a  most  excellent  perfonnance, 
containing,  ds  appears  to  me,  all  that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  this  ex- 
pressed with  all  imaginable  elegance  and  perspicuity.  I  believe  I  shall  advise  our 
friend  (Dodsley)  to  make  lAore  ample  use  of  this  dissertation."  But  in  letter 
cm.  he  says  more  expressly,  "  Our  friend  Dodsley,  I  presume^  las  sent  you 
a  book  of  his  Fables  before  this  time.  What  merijt  I  have  there  is  in  the 
Enay:  in  the  Original  FableSy  although  I  can  hardly  claim  a  single  fuble  as  my 
own,  and  in  th^  IndeXy  which  I  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  morals,  and 
which. are  almost  wholly  mine."  This  account  is  confinned  by  the  correspondence 
between  Dodsley  and  Shenstone,  in  Hull's  Select  Letters,  2  vols.  8vo.  1778. 

When,  after  selling  two  thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  collection  within  a  few 
months,  Dodsley  was  preparing  a  new  edition,  Shenstone  informs  us  that  'Mr. 
Spence  offered  to  write  the  life  afresh;  and  Spence,  Burke,  Lowth,  and  Melmoth, 
advised  bim  to  discard  Italics.  Such  particulars  may  appear  so  uninteresting  as 
to  require  an  apology;  but  they  add  something  to  the  history  of  books,  which  is 
a  study  of  importance  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  and  they  show  the  very  high  respect 
in  which  our  author  was  held.  Here  we  have  Shenstone,  Spence,  Burke,  Lowth, 
and  Melmoth,  clubbing  their  opinions  to  promote  his  interest,  by  improving  the 
merit  of  a  work,  which,  however  unjustly,  many  persons  of  their  established  cha- 
racter would  have  thought  beneath  their  noticed 

•  On  the  death  of  Shenstone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17^3,  Dodsley  endea- 
voured to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  by  publishing  a  very  beautiful  edition  of 
the  works  of  thatpoet,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings; a  charr.cter,  written  with  mut:h  afiection;  a  Description  of  the  Leasowes,  &c* 

♦  Among    other    of  Dodeley's  publications,    may  be  enumerated  his  Fugitive  Pieces,    in  two 
volumes,  wiitten  by  Spence,  lord  Whitworth,  ]^arkp,  Clubbe,  Hay,  Cooper,  Hi!',  and  others:  Lon- 
don and  its  Environs,  6  vols.  8vo.  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  procured  the 
lists  of  paintings :    England   Illustrated,  2  vols.  4to.      His  collection   of  Poems,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 
'  the  last  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Isaac  Heed  in  1782,  with  biographical  notes;  and  his  coU 
•  lectien  of   Old  Plays,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  a  second  edition  of  which  was  ,  published  in  1780  by  the  same 
editor.    During  the  publication  of  his  poems  in  separate  volumes,  he  solicited  and  obtained  origiaal 
pieces  from  most  of  his  literary  friends.    $ee  Hull's  Select  Letters,  paiiim,    ■     —  C. 
VOL.  XV.  Y 
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He  had  now  retired  fr«m  the  active  part  of  his  business,  having  realiaed  a  consi- 
derable fortune,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  whom  he  had  previously 
admitted  into  partnership,  and  who  continued  the  business  until  his  death  in  1797» 
but  without  his  brother's  spirit  or  intelligence. 

During  the  latter  years  of  our  author's  life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  at  length  fell  a  martyr  to  it,  while  upon  a  visit  to  his  learned  and  useful 
friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  kt  purham.  This  event  happened  September  25, 
17()4,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  He  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church-yard 
of  that  city,  and  the  following  homely  inscription  was  engraven  on  his  tomb-stone, 

If  you  have  any  respect 

for  nncommon  industry  and  merit, 

regard  thi8|>lace, 

in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

MR.  ROBERT  DODSLEY: 

who,  as  an  t^uthor,  raised  himself 

much  above  what  could  have  been  expecte4 

from  one  in  his  rank  of  life, 

and  without  a  learned  education : 

and  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarce 

exce^ed  by  any  in  integrity  of  heart, 

and  purity  of  manners  and  conversation, 

He  left  this  life  for  a  better 

Sept  25.  1764, 
In  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 
In  1772»  a  second  volume  of  his  works  was  published,  under  the  title  of  MisceU 
lanies,  viz,  Cleone,  Melpomene,  Agriculture,  and  the  Economy  of  Human  Life. 
Two  of  his  prose  pieces,  yet  unnoticed,  were  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
first  volume.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  imitation  of  the  language 
of  scripture;  and  an  ironical  sermon,  in  which  the  right  of  mankind  to  do  what 
they  will  is  asserted.  Neither  of  these  has  contributed  much  to  his  reputation. 
.  After  the  incidental  notices  taken  of  his  different  writings  in  this  sketch  of  his 
life,  little  remains  to  be  added  as  to  their  general  character.  If  poets  are  classed 
by  rigorous  examination,  he  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  very  elevated  rank.  ■His 
Agriculture  was  probably  intended  as  the  concentration  of  his  powers,  but  the  sub- 
ject had,  not  been  for  many  years  of  town-life  very  familiar  to  him;  and  bad  he 
been  more  conversant  in  rural  economy,  he  could  not  give  dignity  to  terms  and 
precepts,  which  are  neither  intelligible  nor  just  when  translated  from  the  homely 
language  of  the  farm  and  the  cottage.  Commerce  and  the  arts,  had  he  pursued 
his  plan,  were  more  capable  of  poetical  illustration,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  not  as  much  above  his  powers,  as  the  other  is  beneath  the  flights  of  the 
heroic  Muse.  The  Art  of  Preaching  shows  that  he  had  not  studied  Pope's  versi- 
fication in  vain.  It  is  not,  however,  so  strictly  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  I  suspect  he  could  not  read,  as  of  Pope's  manner  of  modernizing 
tatire.  It  teaches  no  art,  but  that  which  is  despicable,  the  art  pf  casting  unme- 
rited obloquy  on  the  clergy, 

In  his  lesser  pieces,  the  Cave  of  Pope,  P^in  and  Patience,  and  the  Epistle  to 
Stephen  Duck,  are  many  traits  of  poetical  imagination ;  and  in  the  Melpomene, 
the  personifications  are  truly  sublime.  His  collection  of  amatory  poems,  entitlixl 
Colin's  Kisses,  abound  in  epigrammatic  beauties,  and  he  has  perhaps  exhausted 
the  play  of  words  employed  on  borrowing,  lending,  ravishing  and  stealing  kisses. 
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Upon  the  whole  the  g^eral  merit  of  his  productions,  and  the  connexions  he 
formed  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time,  have  given 
such  a  cast  of  popularity  to  the  name  of  Dodsley,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  refuse  him  a  place  among  his  poetical  friends;  and  his  personal  character  may 
be  an  additional  excuse.  Although  flattered  for  his  earfy  productions,  and  in  a 
situation  where  flattery  is  most  dangerous,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
vanity,  nor  considered  his  patrons  as  bound  to  raise  him  to  independence,  or  as 
deserving  to  be  insulted,  if  they  refused  to  arrogant  insolence' what  they  were  wil- 
ling to  grant  to  honest  industry.  With  the  fair  profits  of  his  first  pieces  he  entered 
into  business,  and  while  he  sought  only  such  encouragement  as  his  assiduity  might 
merit,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  useful,  if  not  profound  erudition. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,  affords  an  important  lesson.  Without  exemption  from 
some  of  the  more  harmless  artifices  of  trade,  he  pseserved  the  strictest  integrity  in 
all  his  deaMngs  both  with  his  brethren,  and  with  such  authors  as  confided  to  him 
the  publication  of  their  works;  and  he  became  a  very  considerable  partner  in  those 
large  undertakings  which  have  done  so  much  credit  to  the  booksellers  of  London, 
In  his  more  private  character  Dodsley  wad  a  pleasing  and  intelligent  companion. 
Few  men  had  lived  on  more  easy  terms  with  authors  of  high  fank,  as  well  as  genius; 
and  his  conversation  abounded  in  that  species  of  information  which,  unfortunately 
for  biographers,  is  generally  lost  with  those  to  whom  it  has  been  communicated. 
By  his  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  he  appears  to  have  written  with 
ease  and  familiar  pleasantry;  and  the  general  style  of  his  writings  affords  no  reason 
to  remember  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education.  So  much  may 
application,  even  with  limited  powers,  effect ;  while  those  who  trust  to  inspiration 
only  too  frequently  are  content  to  excite  wonder  and  dispease  with  industry,  mis* 
taking  the  bounty-money  of  fame  for  its  regular  pay. 
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TO  THE  WORTHY 

PATRON  AND  EKCOURAGER  OF  ALL  HUMAN  PROJECTS  AND 

DESIGNS, 

TO  MORROW. 

GREAT  SIR! 

1  HE  following  pieces  have  most  of  them  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  farour- 
ably  received  by  some  of  your  predecessors;  bow  much  of  that  honour  I 
must  place  to  the  account  of  indulgence,  and  bow  little  to  that  of  merit,  I 
doubt  not  but  your  great  penetration  will  easily  discover.  You  will  however 
be  so  just,  as  to  take  into  your  consideration  the  author's  want  of  that  assist- 
ance and  improvement  which  a  liberal  education  bestows,  and  make  such 
allowances  for  it  as  to  your  great  wisdom  and  candour  shall  seem  meet. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  presumption,  in  hoping  that  such  nckly 
productions  should  live  long  enough  to  throw  themselves  at  your  feet,  or 
feel  the  influence  of  that  protection  to  which  they  aspire;  but  should  they 
have  the  happiness  to  arrive  at  so  distant  a  period,  the  utmost  bounds  of 
my  ambition  extend  no  farther  than  that  they  may  be  honoured  with  a  fa« 
vourable  recommendation  from  you  to  your  worthy  son  and  successor,  the* 
NEXT  DAY- 

I  am  with  great  respect, 
sir, 

your  most  devoted 

and  obedient  servant'. 


'  This  dedicatioa  was  origUuUly  prefixed  io  tho  first  rolame  of  Dodsley's  poems  published  under  the 
title  of  Trifles.— *-~C; 
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POEMS 


OF 


ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


THE  FOOTMAK, 

An  epistle  to  my  friend  MR.  WRidHti 
DEAR  friend, 

Sl^CE  I  am  now  at  leisure, 
And  in  the  country  taking  pleasure^ 
If  it  be  worth  your  while  to  hear 
A  silly  footman's  business  there, 
1  '11  try  to  tell  in  easy  rhyme, 
How  I  in  London  spent  my  time. 

And  first. 
As  soon  as  laziness  will  let  me, 
I  rise  from  bed,  and  dovn  1  sit  me 
To  cleaning  glasses,  knives,  and  plate> 
And  such-like  dirty  work  as  that. 
Which  (by  the  by)  is  what  I  hate. 
Tkis  done;  wit^  expeditious  care, 
To  dress  myself  I  straight  prepare { 
1  clean  ^y  buckles,  black  my  shoes. 
Powder  my  wig,  and  brush  my  clothes^ 
Take  off  my  beard,  and  wash  my  face, 
And  then  I  'm  ready  for  the  chase. 

Down  comes  my  lady*s  woman  straight ; 
•*  Where  »s  Robin  ?*'  here, «'  pray  take  your  hat. 
And  go— and  go—  and  go-^and  go—* 
And  this— and  that  desire  to  know." 
The  charge  received,  away  run  I, 
And  here,  and  there,  and  yonder  fly. 
With  services,  and  how-d-'ye-dos, 
Tht'U  home  return  full  fraught  with  news* 

Hi'i  e  some  short  time  does  interpose. 
Till  warm  eflAuvias  greet  my  nose. 
Which  from  the  spits  and  kettles  fly, 
Dcda.ing  dinner-time  is  uigh. 
To  lay  the  cloth  I  now  prepare. 
With  uuiformity  and  care; 
In  nrrler  knives  and  forks  arc  laid, 
With  f. jlrle<l  napkiiH*.  salt,  and  bread: 
The  side-boards  glittering  too  appear, 
With  plate  and  glass,  and  china-ware. 
*?  (if  t<  ail',  and  beer,  and  wine  decanted, 
^lid  ail  tilings  ready  which  ara  wanted. 


The  smoking  dishes  enter  In, 
To  stomachs  sharp  a  grateful  scene ! 
Which  on  the  table  being  placVl, 
And  somb  few  oeremohies  past, 
They  all  sit  down,  and  fall  to  eating. 
Whilst  I  behind  stand  silent  Waiting. 

This  is  the  only  pleasant  hour 
Which  1  have  in  the  twenty-four; 
For  whilst  I  unregaixled  stand. 
With  ready  salver  in  my  hand. 
And  seem  to  understau^l  no  more 
Than  just  what's  call'd  for  out  to  pour: 
I  bear  and  mark  the  courtly  phrases. 
And  all  the  elegance  that  passes; 
Disputes  maintain'd  without  digression, 
With  ready  wit,  and  fine  expression : 
Tiie  laws  of  t)rue  politeness  stated, 
\nd  what  good-breeding  is,  debated : 
Where  all  unanimously  exclude 
The  vain  Coquet,  the  formal  prude. 
The  ceremonious  and  the  rude ; 
The  ilatt'ring,  Owning,  praising  train ; 
The  fluttering,  empty,  noisy,  vain ; 
Detraction,  smut,  and  what 's  profane; 

This  happy  hour  elapsM  and  gone. 
The  time  of  drinking  tea  comes  on. 
The  kettle  fiU'd,  the  water  boil'd. 
The  cream  provided,  biscuits  pil*d, 
And  lamp  prepar'd :  I  straight  engage 
The  Lilliputian  equipage 
Of  dishes,  saurers,  spoois  and  tongs, 
And  all  th*  et  cttiera  which  thereto  belongs.; 
Which,  rang'd  in  order  and  decorum, 
I  carry  in,  and  set  before  *em  : 
Then  pour  or  green  or  bohea  out. 
And,  as  commanded,  hand  about. 

Tliis  business  over,  presently 
The  hour  of  vis^tlni;  draws  nigh: 
The  chairmen  straight  prepare  the  cliair^ 
A  lighted  flambeau  I  ]»repare; 
And  orders  given  where  to  go. 
We  march  along,  and  bustle  thro' 
The  parting  crowds,  who  all  stand  off 
To  give  us  room.    O  how  you'd  lau^h! 
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To  see  me  strut  before  a  chair, 

•And  with  a  sturdy  voice  and  air. 

Crying — "  By  your  leave,  sir!  have  a  care!** 

Frotn  place  to  place  with  speed  we  fly, 

And  rat-ta-ta^tat  the  knockers  cry, 

•*  Pray  is  your  lady,  sir,  within?" 

If  not,  go  on ;  if  yes,  we  enter  in. 
Then  to  the  hall  I  guide  my  steps, 

-Amongst  a  crowd  of  brother  skips. 
Drinking  small-beer  and  talking  smut, 

^nd  this  fool's  nonsense  putting  that  fool's  out; 

Whilst  oaths  and  peals  of  laughter  meet, 

And  he  who  's  loudest  is  the  greatest  wit. 

r.ut  here  amongst  us  the  chief  trade  is 

1  o  rail  against  our  lords  and  ladies : 

7'o  aggravate  their  smallest  failings, 

1*  expose  their  faults  with  saucy  railings. 

For  my  part,  as  I  bate  the  practice, 

And  see  in  them  how  base  and  blade 'tis^ 

111  some  bye  place  I  therefore  creep. 

And  sit  me  down,  and  feign  to  sleep : 

And  could  I  with  old  Morpheus  bargain, 

'Twould  save  my  ears  much  noise  and  jargon. 

But  down  my  lady  comes  again, 

And  I  'm  releast^  from  my  pain. 

To  some  new  place  our  steps  we  bend. 

The  tedious  evening  oiit  to  spend : 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  to  see  the  play. 

Assembly,  or  the  Opera ; 

1'hen  home  and  sup,  and  thus  we  end  the  day. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  LADY  HOWE, 

IPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  HUSBAND,  SIR  RICH- 
ARD HOWE,  BART.  WHO  DIED  JUL\  2,  17S0, 
AFTER  THEY  HAD  L1V£D  TOGFTHER  UPWARDS 
OF  FIFTY  YEARS. 

I !e  's  gone !  the  great  cood  man  is  gone ! 

No  power  on  Earth  could  save; 
The  will  of  Heav'n  at  last  is  done; 

This  night  conveys  him  to  the  grave. 

But  let  this  thought  alleviate 

The  sorrows  of  your  mind : 
He's  gone — but  he  is  gone  so  late 

You  can 't  be  long  behind. 

Heav'n  saw  your  love;  was  very  loath 

To  part  so  blest  a  pair 
'liU  it  was  time  to  take  you  both. 

That  each  might  equal  share 

As  well  in  Heaven,  as  on  Earth 

The  joys  which  each  possessV); 
Knowing  that  ei  ther,  whilst  alone. 

Would  even  in  Heaven  but  half  be  bless'd. 


SONGS 


TO  Mr  FRIEND  MR.  WRIGHT, 

VPOK    HII    COMMENDIMO    SOMETHING    I    HAD 
WROTB. 

Say,  was  the  real  merit  of  my  lays 

The  happy  motive  of  your  generous  praise  ? 

Or  did  your  partial  friendship  in  each  line 

Too  much  indulge  the  Muse  because  ^was  mine? 

Yes,  yes,  'twas  so ;  tlie  first  can  ne'er  be  true; 

Tis  haitl  to  please  a  judge  and  critic  too. 


FROM  SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  OOStT. 
O  THE  pleasing,  pleasing  joys 

Which  in  women  we  possess* 
O  the  raptures  which  arise! 

They  alone  have  power  to  bless! 

Beauty  smiling. 

Wit  beguiling, 

Kindness  charming^ 

Fancy  wanning; 

Kissing,  toying, 

Melting,  dying; 
O  the  raptures  which  arise! 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys ! 


Tho'  bom  in  a  countiy  town. 
The  beauties  of  London  unknowO| 
My  heart  is  as  tender. 
My  waist  is  as  slender. 
My  skin  is  as  white. 
My  eyes  are  as  bright 
As  the  best  of  them  all. 
That  twinkle  or  sparkle  at  court  or  ball 
I  can  ogle  and  sigh. 
Then  frown  and  be  coy; 
t'alse  sorrow 
Now  borrow. 
And  rise  in  a  rage; 
Then  languish 
In  anguish. 
And  softly,  and  softly  engage. 


Adieu  to  your  cart  and  your  plough ; 
I  scorn  to  milk  your  cow. 
Your  turkeys  and  geese. 
Your  butter  and  cheese. 
Are  much  below  me  now. 
If  ever  1  wed, 
I  *i\  hold  up  my  head. 
And  be  a  fine  lady,  I  vow. 


Ah,  luckless  knight!  I  mourn  thy  case 2 

Alas !  what  hast  thou  done  > 
Poor  Betty !  thou  hast  lost  thy  place ; 

Poor  knight,  thy  sex  is  gone. 

Learn  haiceforth,  fnmi  this  disaster. 
When  for  girls  you  lay  your  plots. 

That  each  miss  expects  a  master 
In  breeches,  not  in  petticoats. 

S  O  NG  S 

FROM  THE  BLI|iD  BEGGAR  OF  BBTHllALGBm. 
The  ftjthful  stork  behold, 
A  duteous  wing  prepare. 
It's  sire,  grown  weak  and  old. 
To  feed  with  constant  care. 
Should  I  my  father  leave. 

Grown  old,  and  weak,  and  blind; 
,   To  think  on  storks  would  ^ieve 
And  shame  my  weaker  mind. 

ObscrvQ  the  fragrant  blushmg  rose, 
Tho*  in  the  bumble  vale  it  spring, 

It  smells  as  sweet,  as  fair  it  blows. 
As  ia  tha  garden  of  a  kipg: 
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5o  calm  content  as  oft  is  found  complete 
In  the  luw  cot  as  in  the  lofty  seat. 
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Let  begging  no  more  then  be  tannted, 

If  ho2iest  and  free  from  offence ; 
Were  each  man  to  beg  what  he  wanted. 

How  many  would  betrgars  commence ! 
Grave  chnrch-men  might  beg  for  more  grace, 

Young  soldiers  for  courage  might  call; 
And  many  that  beg  for  a  pension  or  place, 

Might  beg  for  some  merit  withall. 


Tiio' darkness  still  attends  me, 

It  aids  internal  sight; 
And  from  such  scenes  defends  me, 

As  blush  to  see  the  light. 
No  villain's  smile  deceives  me. 

No  gilded  fop  offends, 
No  weeping  object  grievps  me. 

Kind  darkness  me  befriends. 

Henceforth  no  useless  wailings, 

I  find  no  reason  why ; 
Mankind  to  their  own  failings^ 

Are  all  as  blind  as  I. 
Who  painted  vice  desires. 

Is  blind,  whatever  he  thinks; 
Who  virtue  not  admires, 

Is  either  blind,  or  winks. 

To  keep  my  gentle  Bessy, 

What  labour  would  seem  hard? 
Each  toilsome  task  how  easy ! 

Her  love  the  sweet  reward. 
The  bee  thus  uncomplaining. 

Esteems  no  toil  severe, 
The  sweet  reward  obtaining. 

Of  honey  all  the  year. 


The  boy  thus  of  a  bird  possest. 

At  first  how  great  his  joys ! 
He  strokes  it  soft,  and  in  his  breast 

The  little  favVite  lies: 
But  soon  as  grown  to  riper  age, 

Tlie  passion  quits  his  mind. 
He  hangs  it  up  in  some  cold  c^ge^ 

Neglected  and  confiii'd. 


As  death  alone  the  marriage  knot  unties, 

So  TOWS  that  lovers  make 
JLast  until  sleep,  death's  image,  close  their  eyes, 

Dissolve  when  they  awake; 
And  that  fond  love  which  was  to  day  their  theme. 
Is  thought  to  moiTOw  but  an  idle  dream. 


Sehold  me  on  my  bended  knee, 
I'hink  on  my  father's  cries ! 

p  think  the  gushing  tears  you  see 
Drop  from  his  closed  eyes ! 

,Let  this  sad  sight  your  soul  possess^ 
Let  kind  regret  take  place ; 

And  save  my  father  from  distress, 
His  daughter  from  disgrace. 


DUET. 

HE. 


The  man  who  in  a  dungeon  lies  for  debt. 
Esteems  not  light  and  liberty  so  dear. 


The  frighted  bird  just  'scap'd  the  fowler's  net. 
Its  heart  not  flutters  more  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 
HE. 

Come  *o  my  arms. 

And  on  my  breast 
From  all  alarms 

Securely  rest. 

SHE. 

In  this  kind  heaven  let  me  lie. 
In  mutual  pleasure  live  and  die. 

BOTH. 

In  mutual  pleasure  live  and  die. 
SONG. 

FROM  THE  HCILIXR  OF  MANSFIELD. 

How  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess ! 
Who  wou'd  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less; 
On  his  mill  and  himself  he  de(>ends  for  support. 
Which  is  better  than  servilely  cringing  at  court. 

What  tho'  he  all  dusty  and  whiten*d  does  go. 
The  more  he  's  be-powder'd,  the  more  like  a  beau; 
A  clown  in  this  dress  may  be  honesterfar, 
Than  a  courtier  who  struts  in  his  garter  and  star. 

Tho*  his  hands  are  so  daub'd  they  're  not  fit  to  be 
The  bands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean;  [seen, 
A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal; 
Gold  in  handling  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like  meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks. 
He  cribs  without  scruple,  from  other  mens  sacks; 
In  this  of  right  noble  examples  he  brags. 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  mens  bags. 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate. 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  cofiers  to  fill. 
As  all  his  concern's  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill. 

He  eats  when  he 's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  be 's  d*y. 
And  down  when  be 's  weary  Contented  does  lie; 
Then  rises  up  cheerful  to  work  and  to  sing: 
If  so  happy  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king  > 


SONG. 


IN  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PEACE. 

Banish'd  to  some  less  happy  shore. 

The  drum's  harsh  sound,  the  cannon's  roar. 

Shall  thunder  far  from  home : 
The  soldier,  freed  from  war's  alarmsg 
Shall  rest  his  consecrated  arms 

In  Honour's  sacred  dome. 
The  Arts  and  Muses  now  shall  smile^ 
And  in  fair  Freedom's fav'rite  isle 

Shall  fix  their  envy 'd  seat: 
The  stone  shaU  breathe,  the  canvas  glow. 
And  public  works  arise  to  show 

That  Britain  still  is  greaU 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  SIR  JOHN  COCELB  AT  COURT. 

As.  some  poor  orphan,  at  the  friendly  gate 
"Where  once  relievM,  a'4ain  presumes  to  wait; 
So  movM  by  former  kindness  to  him  shown. 
Our  honest  miller  ventures  up  to  town. 
He  greets  you  all«     His  hearty  thanks  1  bear 
To  each  kind  friend.  He  hopes  you  're  all  so  here. 
Hopes  the  same  favour  you  '11  (^ontinue  still 
At  court,  which  late  you  showM  him  at  the  mill. 
Why  should  j'ou  not?  If  plain  iTntutor'd  sense 
Should  speak  blunt  truths,  who  here  will  take  of- 
fence ? 
For  common  rig^it  he  pleads,  no  party's  slaye; 
A  foe,  on  cither  side,  to  fool  and  knave. 
Free,  as  at  Mansfiield,  he  at  court  appears, 
Still  uncorrupted  by  mean  hopes  and  fears. 
Plainly  his  mind  does  to  his  prince  impart. 
Alone  embolden*d  by  an  honest  heart 
These  are  his  merits — on  this  plea  I  sue- 
But  humbly  he  refers  his  cause  to  you.        [cuse, 
*  "Small  faults,  we  hope,  with  candour  you  *11  ex- 
Nor  harshly  treat  a  self-convicted  mube.** 
If,  after  trial,  he  should  mercy  find. 
He  »ll  own  that  mercy  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
Or,  by  strict  justice,  if  he's  doom'd  to  death, 
Will  then,  without  appeal,  resign  his  breath. 


EPILOGVE 

TO  SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  COVRT. 
iLoRD !  what  a  stupid  race  these  poets  are ! 
This  tim'rous  fool  has  made  me  mad,  1  swear: 
Here  have  I  teas'd  him  every  day  this  week 
To  pet  an  epilogue — 'tis  still  to  seek. 
"  No,  no,"  he  cried:  "  I  fear  'twill  meet  sad  fate; 
And  can  one  thank  an  audience  after  that?*' 
«  Well,  Mr.  WhatHrl-'ye-call  't,"  saidl,  *<  suppose 
A  merry  epilogue  might  do  it  good.'*     [it  sbou*d ; 
*«  Yes,  madam,'*  said  he,  and  smird— "  If  Icou'd 
*WithhuiDOur,  fit  for  you  to  speak,  it  might"[write 
'Twas  very  civil  of  the  man,  indeed —       [  heed." 
«*  Come,  come,*',  said  I,  "  ^^ite  something,  never 
•«Well — if  itplease,**said  he,— **on  that  condition, 
.Pray  make  my- compliments  with  due  submission, 
The  matter  and  the  words  I  leave  to  you — ** 
1  thank'd  him;  and  I  '11  tiy  what  I  can  do.  [him, 
0|ir  author  thanks  you  for  this  favour  shown 
The  man  is  modest;  that  1  must  say  on  him. 
He  says,  'tis  your  indulgence,  not  his  merit-^ 
But,  were  I  he,  iaith  Pd  pluck  up  a  spirit; 
I  think  'tis  d^eanly  giving  up  his  cause. 
To  claim  no  merit,  when  he  'as  your  applause, 
Were  1  to  compliment  you  as  1  wou'd, 
I M  say,  you  liVd  the  thing,  because  *twas  good. 
But  he  niust  have  his  way— «nd  so  to  you 
Jiis  grateful  thanks  I  give,  as  justly  due. 

EPILOGUE 

.TO  THE  TOY-SHOP. 

Well,  Heav»n  be prais'd,  this  dull,  grave  seimon's 

done; 
(For  faith  our  author  might  have  calPd  it  on§.) 

« These  two  lin  s  were  added  after  the  -first 
night's  performance,  occasioned  by  some  things 
which  the  audience  very  justly  found  fault  with  ; 
and  which,  the  second  time,  were  left  out,  or  al- 
tjBred  as  much  as  possible. 


I  wonder  who  the  d<*v!l  be  thought  to  pleaseC 
Is  this  a  time  o'  day  for  things  like  these? 
Good  sense  and  honest  satire  now  ofiend; 
We  're  grown  too  wi%  to  learn,  too  proodtomeodj 
And  so  divinely  wrapt  in  sonprs  and  tui^es. 
The  next  wise  age  will  all  be-^fidlers'  sons. 
And  did  he  think  plain  truth  wouM  fevour  find? 
Ah !  'tis  d  si^n  he  little  knows  mankind! 
To  please,  he  ought  to  have  a  song  or  dance. 
The  tune  from  Italy,  the  caper  France:     [sense! 
These,  these  might  charm — But  hope  todo  't  iritii 
i\  las !  alas !  how  vain  is  the  pretence ! 
But,  tho'wetold  him,— "Faith,  'twill  never  A^*" 
•*  Pho !  never  fear,"  he  cried,-"  tho*  grave,  *tB  bc»: 
The  whim  perhaps  may  please,  if  not  the  wit. 
And,  tho'  they  don't  approve,  they  ftiay  permit. 
If  neither  this  nor  that  will  intercede. 
Submissive  bend,  and  thus  for  pardon  pleii 
"  Ye  generous  few,  to  you  our  author  sues, 
His  first  essay  w  ith  candour  to  excuse. 
'1'  has  faults,  he  owns,  but  if  they  are  but  smaD, 
He  hopes  your  kind  applause  will  hide  tbem  aU.° 


REX  ET  PONTIFEX, 

BEine   AN  ATTEMPT  TO  IffTRODUCE  UPON  TBI 
STAGE  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PANTOMIME. 

PERSON& 

Pagan,  Jewish,  Roman,  and  Mahometan  Priesti 
properly  habited. 

Tyranny,  in  a  coat  of  mail,  a  Gothic  crown  on  his 
heady  and  chains  in*  his  hand. 

Imposture,  a  phantom  dress'd  up  by  the  prifstj 
with  a  cloak,  mask,  &c. 

Truth,  a  beautiful  woman  drest  in  white,  nidi 
great  plainness  and  simplicity. 

Liberty,  drest  in  her  hair,  with  a  flowing  robe,  a  , 
wand,  &c. 

Zeal,  has  a  fool's  cap  on  his  head  painted  with 
flames,  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  seems  to 
read  now  and  then,  casting  up  his  eyes  to  IIi'i- 
ven,  and  beating  his  breast  with  great  viok^ncc. 

Persecution,  has  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  lij^td 
firebrand  in  the  other. 

Ambition,  is  magnificently  drest  with  stars,  ribbcms, 
coronets,  and  other  ensigns  of  civil  honour,  eye- 
ing them  often. 

Corruption,  has  a  large  bag  of  money  in  one  faao^f 
and  a  serpent  in  the  other. 

Philosophers  in  Grecian  habits. ' 

The  Arts  and  the  Muses  from  antiquity. 


REX  ET  PONTTFEXJ 


The  curtain  rises  to  solemn  nmsie^  hut  sometkiMg  harA 
and  dissonant,  and  discovers  a  magnifieent  te9fk\ 
xehere  a  cabal  qf  Eg^tian  priests,  Jetvisk  fdioi, 
Mahometan  muJUs,  a  pope^  a  cardinal^  jesml,  ad 
capuchin  seem  in  close  combinalion,  andare  alieerwettlf 

«  In  Mr.  Dodsley's  Muse  in  Livery,  is  « 
entertainment  d-  signed  for  her  majesty's  birth- 
day, the  scenery  of -which  very  much  resembk* 
this,  bat  the  poetical  part  is  of  inferior  metH.  C 
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ef^rtfoyfd  in  dressing  up  the  figure  'qf  Iroposturp, 
JHer  a  vMe  they  seem  by  their  whispering,  nodding, 
xrinking  and  sneering  amongst  themselves,  to  tune 
adjust^  matters  very  natch  to  their  oven  satirfaction, 
A  large  cloak  is  thrown  over  th§  shoulders  of  thefgtere, 
to  hide  its  deformities;  a  madt  of  a  fine  composed 
grave  air  is  ciapl  npon  its  ugbf  visage;  and  several 
others,  curiously  ddmeated  for  all  occasions,  are  cun^ 
ningly  disposed  qfbene/ith  the  cloak:  which  done,  the 
priests  veiihdrare.     Then  enters  a  band  of  ancient  pfd- 
los-iphtrt,  properly  habited;  who  examining  tkefigttre 
of  Imposture  with  great  care,  seem  to  debaie  amongst 
themselves  mth  calmness   and  moderation;   awl  at 
IntfTth,  having  pulled  of  its  cloak  and  mask,  and  dis^ 
covered  and  exposed  its  ftranze  features  and  monstrous 
deformities,  they  arejuit  upon  the  point  qf  demolishing 
the  ,fytre,  when  the  priests  reenter,  leading  in  Ty- 
ranny, wUhfdl  the  ensigns  and  q^ers  of  civil  power 
attending  him;  by  the  assistance  qfwhom,  the  pkihso^ 
phers  are  driven  off  the  stage,  and  Imposture  is  again 
invested  with  iU  cloak  and  mask.     The  priesU  making 
obeisance  to  the  civil  power,  seem  to  beg  the  continu- 
ance of  his  protection,  and  the  chief  of  them  addresses 
himself  to  Tyr^ay,  in  the  following  manner. 

Recitativb. 

Thou,  t«gal  power!  vicegerent  of  the  skies! 
Supreme  on  Earth»  and  substitute  of  Heav>n ! 
O  stretch  thy  powerful  arm,  protect  and  save 
Its  sacred  ministers!  nor  let  bold  man, 
With  his  presumptuous  rea<(on,  dare  to  mock 
Our  holy  mysteries,  or  dispute  our  rights. 


Kings  the  rights  of  priests  defending, 

More  securely  hold  their  own; 
Priest**  to  kings  assistance  lendinjr, 

Merit  succour  from  the  throne : 
Then  irive  us  supreme  dominion 

Over  conscience  and  the  soul ! 
You  shail  rule  (by  our  opinion) 

Lives  and  goods  without  controuU 

RECITATIVE. 
TYRAMIfY. 

Most  reverend  fathers!  delegates  to  men 
From  Heaven's  high  king!  ambassadors  divme! 
Be  it  as  you  have  said.     Teach  you  mankind 
That  power  unlimited  belongs  to  kings, 
That  subiects  have  no  righte  but  to  obey; 
Then  shall  the  arm  of  civil  power  protect 
Your  highest  claims  of  reverence;  and  enforce 
Assent  to  every  tenet  you  shall  judge 
Conducive  to  establish  priestly  rulo 
O'er  mind  and  conscience. 

AIR* 

Thus  in  fetters  doubly  binding,  "• 

SojIs  enslaving,  bodies  grinding. 

We  the  stupid  herd  shall  sway; 
And,  supreme  in  wealth  and  grandeur, 
Sfleoce  every  bold  withstantler 

That  shall  dare  to  disobey. 

PRIEST. 

But  in  this  grand  affair,  this  high  attempt, 
To  blind,  enslave,  ami  fleece  a  bubbled  world; 
-Ghat  iDStruments,  what  tools  ihall  we  employ? 


TYRANNY. 


Ambition  and  Corruption  be  my  tools 

PRIEST. 

Be  mine  blind  Zeal  and  furious  Persecution. 

Enter  to  the  'Priests,  al  one  door.  Zeal  and  Persecu* 
tion;  awf  to  M«  Civil  Power,  attlteulher.  Ambi- 
tion and  Corruption,  properly  distinguished. 

TYRANMY. 

Go  forth,  ye  instruments  oTour  high  aims. 
And  in  our  cause  possess  the  sons  of  men. 
Cramp  and  intimidate  th*  inquiring  mind; 
With  base  affections  taint  the  human  heart? 
And  tame  the  ^reoerous  spirit  that  breathes  in  man. 
And  prompts  bim  to  resist  and  brave  oppression! 
So  shall  tliat  head-strong  beast,  the  multitude. 
Yield  to  the  bit,  and  crouch  beneath  its  burthen. 

Zeal,  leading  Persecution,  goes  out  one  way;  and  Cor- 
ruption, leading  Ambition,  the  other.  Then  enter 
the  Muses  and  the  liberal  Arts,  tviih  proper  habile 
and  ensigns,  who  seem  to  beg  protection  qf  the  Priests 
ajui  the  Civil  Power;  but  being  commanded  to  fall 
down  and  voorshib  the  figure  of  Imposture,  they  re-- 
fuse; Upon  which  they  are  immediately  chained  and 
fettered,  and ,  cast  down  bound  btfore  it. 

And  now  the  CivU  and  Ecclesiastical  Jhwert  seem  per- 
fectly secure;  they  shake  hands,  they  embrace,  and 
after  a  ^formal  solemn  dance,  in  which  they  alternately 
bow  and  reverence  each  other,  they  are  walking  off  the 
stage,  xvhen  they  meet  wi£h  the  goddess  of  Liberty,  tsho 
leads  in  the  Pfulosophers,  walks  boldly  up  to  ihefigfiro 
<2/' Imposture,  and  striking  Ht  with  her  wand,  speakfi 
as  follows: 

Hence,  Delusion,  hence,  away  ; 
Nor  in  Britain  dare  to  stay: 
To  some  foreign  land  retire. 
Where  dull  Ignorance  may  admire: 
Here,  amongst  the  brave  and  free, 
Truth  shlBiIl  rise,  and  dwell  with  me. 

Then  waving  her  wand.  Imposture  immediately  sinkt^ 
and  the  goddess  0/ Truth,  arrayed  in  robes  qf  whde^ 
yet  drest  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  simpUdty^ 
arises  in  iUroom,  whom  Liberty  addressfsinthefik 
lovoing 

AIR: 

Fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Hither  turn  thy  radiant  eyes; 

Thou  hast  lovers  here  shall  trac^ 

Every  charm  and  every  grace: 

Sons  of  wisdom,  who  admi  re. 

Sons  of  freedom,  all  on  fire; 

Hither,  goddess,  hither  turn;  '  ' 

Britons  for  thy  beauties  burn. 

And  now  the  Arts  and  Muses  seem /ejoicedy  they  rwa 
gradually  upon  their  feet^  their  diains  are  taken  off  by 
Liberty,  who  leads  up  a  datice^  in  which  the  Pfuloso- 
phers  join  with  the  Muses,  all  of  Oiem  in  the  dance  mak* 
ing  frequent  obeisance  to  the  go^ldess  of  Truth, 

During  all  this,  the  powers  qf  Tyranny  and  Priestcraft 
are  in  grea '  dread  and  confusion.  Tyranny  threatens, 
with  his  sword,  and  the  Priest  wields  a  thunder-boH  ; 
but  in^ectuat  and  in  vain  ;  for  at  theendqfthe  dance. 
Truth  and  Liberty  advancing  fearless  to  their  oppo- 
sites,  they  drop  their  weapons  and  submit.  After 
which,  Ubcrty,  addressing  herself  to  them,  speaks  ^9^ 
JoUows: 
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O  why,  ye  po^cni,  that  rule  the  race  of  man. 
And  you  that  should  instruct  liim  to  be  wise 
And  good;  why  will  ye  join,  O  why,  in  league 
Unnatural,  to  blind  and  to  enslave ! 
When  to  reform  his  morals,  and  protect 
His  native  rights,  are  your  sole  provinces. 
From  which  perform'd,  your  safety,  glory,  all 
That  make  kings  great,  and  priests  i-ever'd  arise. 

AIR. 

He  whose  heart  with  social  fire 

Burns  to  do  what  good  he  can ; 
Sure,  by  the  celestial  Sire, 

Will  bedeem'd  the  worthiest  man: 
So  the  patriot  warmly  prest 

In  his  country's  saci-ed  cause. 
Of  all  subjects  is  the  best, 

Best  deserves  his  king's  applause. 

TRUTH. 

Princes,  give  ear;  give  ear,  ye  reverend  geere; 
And  let  the  words  of  Truth  make  deep  impression. 
Man  was  not  made  for  kings,  but  kings  for  man. 
And  that  proud  tyrant  who  invades  the  rights 
His  hand  was  scepterM  to  defend,  becomes 
A  sovereign  rebel.     As  that  priest,  who  for 
The  oracles  of  Heaven  gives  human  creeds. 
And,  wrapt  in  mysteries,  sneering  moral  worth. 
Delights  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  mind,  . 
Which  'tis  his  sacred  office  to  enlighten. 
Falls  from  Heaven's  minister  to  that  of  Hell : 
And  for  man's  teacher  under  God,  becomes, 
Uniler  the  devil,  deputy  se^lucer. 

AIR. 

Yet  how  sacred !  how  divine! 

Kings  and  priests  have  power  to  be ! 
At  the  throne,  or  at  the  shrine, 

Man  might  bow,  and  still  be  free: 
Let  the  prelate  virtue  bring, 

I-et  the  prince  with  goorlness  sway; 
To  the  priest  and  to  the  king. 

All  will  due  obedience  pay. 

CHORUS. 

Power  and  goodness,  when  they  join, 
Miike  kings  sacred,  priests  divine. 


THE  ART  OF  PREACHING: 

IN  IMITATION  OF  H0RACE*8  ART  OF  POETRY. 

'  Should  some  strange  poet,  in  his  piece,  affect 
Pope's  nervous  style,  with  Gibber's  jokes  bedeck'd* 
Prink  Milton's  true  sublime  with  Cowley's  wit-    ' 
And  garnish  Blackmore's  Job  with  Swift's  conceit- 
Would  you  not  laugh?  Trust  me,  that  priest's  as 

bad. 
Who  in  a  style  now  grave,  now  raving  mad, 

*  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor^quinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  &  varias  inducere  plumas 
.  Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpitcr  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne; 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici? 
Credite,  Pisonet,  i«ti  tabula  fore  librum 
Persimilem. 


DQDSLEY'S  POEMS. 


Gives  the  wild  whims  of  dreaming  schoohDea  vat, 
Whilst  drowsy  congregations  nod  assent. 
*  Painters  and  priests,  'tis  true,  great  licence  claim^ 
And  by  bold  strokes  have  often  rose  to  fame: 
But  whales  in  woods,  or  elephants  in  air, 
Sen-e  only  to  make  fools  and  children  stare; 
And  in  religion's  name  if  priests  dispense 
Flat  contradictions  to  all  common  sense  \ 
Tho'  gaping  bigots  wonder  and  believe. 
The  wise  'tis  not  so  easy  to  deceive. 

'Some  take  a  text  sublime,  and  ftaught  vitb 
sense. 
But  quickly  ^11  into  impertinence. 
On  trifles  eloquent,  with  great  delight 
They  flourish  out  on  some  strange  mystic  lite; 
Clear  up  the  darkness  of  some  useless  text. 
Or  make  some  crabbed  passage  more  perplext: 
But  to  subdue  the  passions,  or  direct. 
And  all  life's  moral  duties,  tliey  neglect 

*  Most  preachers  err  (except  the  wiser  few) 
Thinking  establish*d  doctrines,  therefore  true: 
s  Others,  too  fond  of  novelty  and  schemes. 
Amuse  the  world  with  airy  idle  dreams: 
^  Thus  too  much  faith,  or  too  presuming  wit, 
Are  rocks  where  bigots,  or  free-thinkers  split. 

■^  The  very  meanest  dabbler  at  Whitehall 
Can  rail  at  papists,  or  poor  quakers  maul; 
But  when  of  some  great  truth  be  aims  to  preach, 
Alas,  he  finds  it  far  beyond  his  reach.  (find 

8  Young  deacons,  try  your  strength,  and  stri>e  to 
A  subject  suited  to  your  turn  of  mind; 
Method  and  words  are  easily  your  own. 
Or  shonld  they  fail  you—steal  from  Tillotson. 

^  Much  of  its  beauty,  usefulness,  and  force, 
Depends  on  rightly  timing  a  discourse. 
Before  the  l---ds  or  c — ^mm — ns  far  froo*- 

nice, 
Say  boldly — brib'ry  is  a  dirty  vice- 
But  quickly  check  yourself— and  with  a  sneer— 
Of  which  this  honourable  house  is  clear. 

"  Great  is  the  work,  and  worthy  of  the  gown, 
To  bring  forth  hidden  truths  and  make  them  knuuA. 
Yet  in  all  new  opinions,  have  a  care. 
Truth  is  too  strong  for  some  weak  minds  to 

bear: 
"  And  are  new  doctrines  taught,  or  old  reviv'd; 
Let  them  from  scripture  plainly  be  deriv'd. 


-PictoribuA  atque  poetis 


Suidlibet  audeudi  semper  fiiit  sequa  potestas— 
Sed  uon  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia—       [iessjs— 

^  Incoeptis  gravibus  plerumque  &  magna  pro- 

4  Maxima  pars  vatum-* 
Decipimur  specie  recti— 

^2ui  variarc  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
JDelphiuum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  apnim. 

*In  vitium  ducitculpos  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

'^  ^milium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  &  uogua 
Exprimet,  &  molles  imitabitur  erecapillos; 
Infelix  operis  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet— — 

*  Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  aqoam 
Viribus 

»  Ordinishec  virtus  erit,  tx,  Venus,  autegofaUor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  deb^ntiadici 
Plera(iue  differat;  et  prssens  in  tempus  omittat— 

1°  In  verbis  etiam  teuuis  cautusque  screndis— 

**  Kt  nova  fictaquc  nupcr  habebunt  vefhafiddS) 
OrKco  fonte  cadant,  pared  detorta. 
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^  Barclay  or  Baxter,  wherefore  do  we  blame 
For  innovatiooa,  yet  approve  the  same 
In  Wickliffe  and  in  Luther?  Why  are  these 
CalI'd  wise  reformers,  those  mad  sectaries  ! 
*Ti8  most  unjust:  *^  Men  always  had  a  right, 
And  ever  will,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write 
Their  vaiious  minds;  yet  sacred  ought  to  be 
The  public  peace,  as  private  liberty. 

**  Optnioiis  are  like  leaver,  which  every  year 
Now  flourish  green,  now  fall  and  disappear. 
Once  the  pope's  bulls  could  terrify  his  foes, 
And  kneeling  princes  kiss-d  his  sacred  toes. 
Now  he  may  damn,  or  curse,  or  what  he  will, 
There's  not  a  prince  in  Christendom  will  kneel. 
Heasou  now  reigns,  and  by  her  aid  we  hope 
Truth  may  revive,  and  sickening errour  droop: 
She  the  sole  judge,  the  rule,  the  gracious  light 
Kind  Heaven  has  lent  to  guide  our  minds  aright, 

^  States  to  embroil,  and  fieu:tiou  to  display. 
Id  wild  harangues,  Sacheverel  showed  the  way. 

**»  The.fuiiVal  sermon,  when  it  first  began. 
Was  us'd  to  weep  the  loss  of  some  good  man; 
Now  any  wretch,  for  one  small  piece  of  gold, 
Shall  have  Gne  praises  from  the  pulpit  sold: 
But  whence  this  custom  rose,  who  can  decide  ? 
From  priestly  av'rice?  or  from  human  pride? 

"  Tnith,  moral  virtue,  piety,  and  peace, 
Are  ooble  subjects,  aud  the  pulpit  grace: 
But  zeal  for  trifles  arm'd  imperious  Laud, 
His  power  and  cruelty  the  nation  aw'd, 
"  Why  was  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  priest. 
And  greatest  made,  unworthy  to  be  least, 
Whose  zeal  was  fury,  whose  devotion  pride, 
Power  his  great  god,  and  interest  his  sole  guide? 

^  To  touch  the  passions,  let  your  style  be  plain; 
The  praise  of  virtue  asks  a  higher  strain: 
Yet  sometimes  tbe  pathetic  may  receive 
The  utmost  force  that  eloquence  can  give; 
As  sometimes,  in  elogiums,  *tis  tbe  art. 
With  plain  simplicity  to  Win  the  heart. 

^  'Tis  not  enough  that  what  you  say  is  true. 
To  make  ut  feci  it,  you  must  feel  it  too :         [part 
Show  your  self  warm*d,  and  that  will  warmth  im- 
To  every  hearer's  sympathizing  heart 
Poes  generous  Foster  virtue*s  laws  enforce? 
All  give  attention  to  the  warm  discourse: 
But  who  a  cold,  dull,  lifeless  drawlmg  keeps. 
One  half  his  audience  laughs,  the  other  sleeps. 

"     ■  '  guid  autem 

Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Komanus,  ademptum 
Vinrilio  Varioque? 

^  Licuit,  sempcrqne  licebit, 

Siirnatiinn  prsesente  nota  procudere  nomen. 

•4  Ut  sylvflB  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos — 

'^Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque,  ettristiabella, 
Suo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Homerus. 

"^  Versi  bus  impariter  junctis  querimoniaprimum, 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
2uis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  ad  hue  sub  judice  lis  est. 

'^  MuAa  dedit  fidibusdivos,  puerosque  dcorum — 
Arrbilocura  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 

<>8  Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroqup,  poeta  salutor? 
Cur  nescire — quam  discere  maid? 

*^  Versibus  exponi  tragicis  rescomicanon  vult— 
Intcrdtmi  tsmen  &  vocem  comsdia  tollit; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermonc  pedestri. 

*•  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata— . 

—-male  si  mandata  loqueris, 

Aut  dormitabo,  aat  ridebo. 


■»  In  censuring  vice,  be  earnest  and  severe; 
In  stating  dubious  points,  concise  and  clear; 
Anger  requires  stern  looks  and  threatening  style; 
Rut  paint  the  charms  of  virtue  with  a  smile. 
These  difierent  changes  common  sense  will  teach. 
And  we  expect  them  from  you  if  you  preach; 
For  should  your  niannordlQcr  from  your  theme, 
Or  in  quite  difTereut  subjects  be  the  same, 
Despis'd  and  laugb'd  at,  you  may  travel  down. 
And  hide  such  talents  in  some  country  town. 

•*  It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 
The  genius  of  his  audience,  and  their  turn. 
Amongst  the  citizens  be  grave  and  slow; 
Before  the  nobles  let  fine  periods  flow; 
The  Temple  Church  asks  Sherlock's  sense  and 

skill; 
Beyond  the  Tower — no  matter — ^what  you  will. 
^  In  facts  or  notions  drawn  from  sacred  writ. 
Be  orthodox,  nor  cavil  to  show  wit: 
Let  Adam  lose  a  rib  to  gain  a  wife. 
Let  Noah's  ark  contain  all  things  with  life. 
Let  Moses  work  strange  wonders  with  his  rod. 
And  let  the  Sim  stand  still  at  Joshua's  nod. 
Let  Solomon  be  wise,  and  Sampson  strong, 
Give  Saul  a  witch,  and  Balaam's  ass  a  tongue. 

^  Bat  if  your  daring  genius  is  so  bold 
To  teach  new  doctrines,  or  to  censure  old. 
With  care  proceed,  you  tread  a  dangerous  path; 
Errour  established  grows  established  faith. 
'Tis  easier  much;  and  much  the  safer  rule 
To  teach  in  pulpit  what  you  learnt  at  school ; 
With  zeal  defend  whate*er  the  church  believes. 
If  you  expect  to  thrive  or  wear  lawn  sleeves, 

^  Some  loudly  bluster,  and  consign  to  Hell 
All  who  dare  doubt  one  word  or  syllable 
Of  what  tbey  call  the  faith ;  and  which  extendi 
To  whims  and  trifles  without  use  or  ends: 

^  Sure  'tis  much  nobler,  and  more  like  divine, 
T'  enlarge  the  path  to  Heaven,  than  to  confine: 
Insist  alone  on  useful  points,  or  plain; 
And  know,  God  cannot  hate  a  virtuous  man. 

^  If  you  expect  or  hope  that  we  should  stay 
Your  whole  discourse,  nor  strive  to  slink  away; 
Some  common  faults  there  are  you  must  avoid. 
To  every  age  and  circumstance  ally'd. 

*5  A  pert  youngstudeut  just  from  college  brought^ 
With  many  little  pedantries  is  fraught : 
Reasons  with  syllogism,  persuades  with  wit, 
Suotes  scraps  of  Greek  instead  of  sacred  writ; 
Or  deep  immers'd  in  politic  debate. 
Reforms  the  church,  and  guides  the  tottering  state. 


-Tristia  moestum 


Vultum  verba  decent:  iratum,  plena  minarum; 
Lttdentem,  lasciva;  leverum,  seriadictu. 
Format  enim  nature  prius  nos  intus  ad  amnem 
Fortunarum  habitum:— 

^  Intererit  multum  Davusne  loquator  anheros— • 

**  Famam  sequere ^ 

^  Si  quid  inexpertom  sceus  commltis,  &  audct 
Personam  formare  novam;— 
tuque 


Rertius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus — 

^  Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  soriptor  Cyclicus  olim— 

*  Suanto  recti  us  hie 

^  Tu,  quid  ego  &  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi. 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulsea  manentis,  &  usque 
Suffuri  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudite,  dicat; . 
iEtfrtis  cui usque  notandi  sunt  tihi  mores-~ 

0  Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  pucr " 
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*9  Tliese  trifles  with  maturer  age  forgot. 
Now  some  good  benefice  employs  his  thought ^ 
He  seeks  a  patron,  and  will  soon  inclioe 
To  all  his  notions  civil  or  divine; 
Studies  his  principles  both  night  aad  daf, 
And  as  thatscripture  guides,  must  preach  and  pray. 

^  AvVice  and  ag«  creep  on  :  his  reverend  mind 
Begins  to  grow  right  rrverendly  inclined. 
Power  and  prererment  still  so  sweetly  call. 
The  voice  of  Heaven  is  never  heard  at  all : 
Set  but  a  temptinc  bishopric  in  view, 
He's  strictly  orthodox  and  loyal  too ; 
With  equal  zeal  defends  the  church  and  state, 
And  infidels  and  rebels  share  his  hate. 

<*  Sumethingsare plain,  we  can't  inisunderstanfl; 
Some  9tiJl  obscure,  tho*  thousands  have  explain'd: 
Those  influence  more  which  reason  can  conceive, 
Than  such  as  we  tliro'  faith  alone  believe; 
In  those  we  judge,  in  these  you  may  deceive :      J 
But  what  too  deep  in  mystery  is  thrown, 
The  wisest  preachers  choose  to  let  alone. 
How  Adam's  fault  affects  all  human  kind; 
How  three  is  one,  and  one  is  three  combined; 
How  certain  prescience  checks  not  fitture  willj 
And  why  Almighty  Goodness  suffers  ill; 
Such  points  as  these  lie  far  tuo  deep  for  man. 
Were  never  well  explain'd,  nor  ever  can. 

^  If  pastors   more  than  thrice  five  mrautes 
preach, 
Their  sleepy  flocks  begin  to  yawn  and  8tretx»h. 

<^  Never  presume  the  name  of  God  to  bring 
As  sacred  sanction  to  a  trifling  thing. 

**  Before,  or  after  sermon,  hymns  of  praise 
Exalt  the  soul,  and  tnie  devotion  raise. 
In  songs  of  wondcT  celebrate  his  name, 
Who  spread  the  skies,  and  built  the  starry  frame: 
Or  t'lence  descending  view  this  globe  below. 
And  praise  the  source  of  every  bliss  we  know. 

^  In  ancient  times,  when  Heaven  was  to  be 
Our  humble  ancestors  their  voices  raisM,  [prais'd, 
And  hymns  of  thanks  from  grateful  bosoms  flow'd. 
For  ills  prevented,  or  for  good  bestowM: 
But  as  the  church  increas'd  in  power  and  pride, 
The  pomp  of  sound  the  want  of  sense  supply  *d; 
Majestic  organs  then  were  taught  to  blow. 
And  plain  religion  grew  a  raree-show : 

*9  Conversis  studiis,  stas  animusque  virilis 
fiusrit  opes  &  amicitias — 

*°  Muita  senem  circumvefiiunt— »- 

3''Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur : 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Suam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  &  quaa 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

— in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem; 
Suodcunquc  ostendismihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

**  Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productiar  actu 
pabula. 

«  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit:-^— 

**  Artoris  partes  chorus,  oflSciumque  virile 
Defendat.— 

^  Tibia  non,  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta,  tu- 

^,mula;  scd  tenuis  simplexquc [bisque 

Postquam  cccpit  agros  extendere  victor,  &.  urbcm 
Latior  amplecti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  genius  fcstis  impune  diebus, 
Accessit  numerisque  modisque  liccntia  major. 
Indortu;s  quid  enimsaperet,  liberque  laborum, 
Kustk'us  urbiuio  coufusus,  turpis  honesto^ 


Strange  ceremonioiM  whins,  a  Dnmerous  race, 
Were  intniducM,  in  truth's  and  virtue^s  place. 
Mysterious  turiipikes  block  up  Heaven's  highwsy, 
And  for  a  ticket,  we  our  reason  pay. 

*  T-hesc  superstitions  quickly  introduce 
Contempt,  neglect,  wild  satire,  and  abuse; 
Religion  and  its  priests,  by  every  fool 
Were  thought  a  jest,  and  tum'd  to  ridicule. 
Some  few  indeed  found  where  the  mediom  lay, 
And  k'  pt  the  coat,  but  tore  the  fringe  away  •. 

^"^  Of  preaching  well  if  you  exjiect  the  &me, 
Let  truth  and  virtue  be  your  first  great  aim. 
Your  sacred  function  often  call  to  mind. 
And  think  how  great  the  trust,  to  teach  mankind) 
'Tis  yours  in  usefiil  sermons  to  explain, 
Both  what  we  owe  to  God,  and  what  to  man. 
'Tis  yours  the  charms  of  liberty  to  paint. 
His  country's  love  in  every  breast  to  plant ; 
Yours  every  social  virtue  to  improve. 
Justice,  forbearance,  charity,  and  love ; 
Yours  too  the  private  virtues  to  augment. 
Of  prudence,  temperance,  modesty,  content: 
When  such  the  man,  how  amiable  the  priest; 
Of  all  mankind  the  worthiest,  and  the  best. 

^  Ticklish  the  point,  I  grant,  and  hard  to  find, 
To  please  the  various  tempers  of  mankind. 
Some  love  vou  should  the  rrabhr-H  point!»  explain, 
Where  texts  with  texts  a  dreadful  war  maiutain: 
Some  love  a  new,  and  some  the  beaten  path. 
Morals  please  some,  and  others  points  of  faith: 
But  he's  the  man,  he's  the  atlmir*d  divine, 
In  whose  discourses  truth  and  virtue  join : 
These  are  the  sermons  which  will  ever  live, 
By  these  our  Tousons  and  our  Knaptonn  thrive; 
How  such  are  read,  and  prais'd,  and  how  they 

sell. 
Let  Barrow's,  Clarke's,  and  Butler's  sermons  tell* 
^  Proachers  should  either  make  us  good  of 
wise, 
Him  that  docs  neither,  who  but  must  despise  > 
If  all  your  rules  are  useful,  short  and  plain. 
We  soon  shall  learn  them,  and  shall  loi^  retain  < 
But  if  on  trifles  you  haranccue,  away 
We  turn  our  heads,  and  laugh  at  all  you  say. 

^  But  priests  are  men,  and  men  are  prone  to  crri 
On  common  failings  none  should  be  severe; 
All  are  not  masters  of  the  same  good  aense. 
Nor  blest  with  equal  powers  of  eloquence. 
'Tis  true:  and  errours  with  an  honest  mind. 
Will  meet  with  easy  pardon  from  mankind; 
I^ut  who  persists  in  wrong  with  stubborn  pride. 
Him  all  must  cen^^ure,  many  will  deride. 

4'  Yet  few  are  judges  of  a  fine  discourse. 
Can  see  its  beauties,  or  can  feel  its  force  ^ 

^  Max  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  &  aspef 
Inrolumi  gravitate  jocum  teutavit— 

^"^  Scribcndi  rectd,  sapere  est  &'  principium  k 
funis, 
Sui  didicit  patris  quid  debeat,  &  quid  amicis. 

*  yide  Martin  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

^  Centurlae  senioreni  agitant  expcrtia  frugis; 
Ceisi  prsetereunt  austeiu  poemata  Rharaties. 
Omnc  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  duici, 
licctorem  delcctando,  pariterque  monondo. 

39  Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  dciectare  poets — 

^  Sunt  delicta  tamen,  qu^bus  ignovisse  velK 
mus 

*'  Non  qulvis  vldet  immoduI?ta  poemata  jwk'A 
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M'^ith  equal  pleasure  some  attentive  sit. 

To  sobrr  rrasonin^,  and  to  shallow  wiL 

What  then }  Becattse  your  audience  most  am  fools. 

Will  you  neglect  all  method,  and  all  rules? 

Or  sinci*  the  pulpit  is  a  sacred  place, 

\Vh<'re  lione  dare  contradict  you  to  your  face, 

Will  you  presume  to  tell  a  thousand  lies  ? 

If  ID,  *e  may  fbnrivc,  but  must  despise. 

♦*  In  jiticrling:  BevVidtfc  if  I  chance  to  see 
One  word  of  s<.;nse,  I  prize  the  rarity: 
Sutif  in  Hooker,  Sprat,  or  Tillotson, 
A  thou«;ht  unworthy  of  themselves  is  shown, 
I  srievc  to  see  it,  but  *tis  no  8Ui"i)rise, 
Tht"  greatest  men  are  not  at  all  times  wise. 

♦^  S^'rmons,  like  plays,  some  please  us  at  the  ear, 
But  never  will  a  serious  readino:  bear; 
Some  in  the  closet  edify  enous^h, 
That  from  the  pulpit  seeniM  but  sorry  stuflP. 
*Tis  thus:  there  are,  who  by  ill  preachinp  spoil 
Youin:\  pointed  sense,  or  Attcrbury's  style; 
Whilst  otherii  by  the  force  of  eloquence,     [sense. 
Make  that  seem  Ane,  which  scarce  is  conmion 

*^  In  every  science,  they  that  hope  to  rise, 
Set  en-at  examples  still  before  their  eyes. 
Young  lawyers  copy  Murray  where  they  can  j 
Pliy^ieians  Mead,  and  surgeons  Cheseldcn; 
But  all  will  preach,  without  the  least  pretence 
To  virtue,  lesirniiiGT,  art,  or  eloquence. 
Why  not?  you  cry :  they  plainly  sec,  no  doubt, 
A  priest  may  grow  rights  reverend  without. 

*?  Preachers  and  preaching  were  at  first  de- 
For  Common  bonelit  to  all  uiankind.  [sign'd 

Public  and  private  virtues  they  explainM, 
To  goodnesh  courted,  and  from  vice  restrnin*d : 
Love,  peace,  and  union  breath'd  in  each  discourse, 
And  their  examples  gave  their  precepts  force. 
From  those  good  men,  the  priesU  and  all  their 
MVre  honoured  with  the  title  of  dhine,  [Ime 

But  soon  their  proud  successors  left  this  path, 
Finrsook  plain  morals  for  dark  points  of  faith  ; 
Till  creeds  on  creeds  the  wan'ing  world  inflamed, 
And  all  mankind, by  diflbrcntpriests,  were  damnM. 

**  Somo  abk  which  is  th'  essential  of  a  priest. 
Virtue  or  learning  ?  wliat  they  ask 's  a  jest : 
We  daily  see  dull  loads  of  reverend  fot, 
Without  pretcn<e  to  either  this  or  Uiat. 
But  who'd  like  Herring,  or  like  Hoadly  shinei 
Must  with  great  learning  real  virtue  juiu. 


*  Sic  mih?,  qui  multum  ressat,  fit  Chcerilus  Ule, 
Suf  m  bis  terx'e  bonuin,  cum  risu  miror ;  &  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  domiitat  Homcrus, 
Venim  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

*'  Ut  picture,  poe!>is  erit:  qune,  si  propius  ste?, 
Te  capiet  magis;  jc  qusdam,  si  longius  abstes. 

^*  Indere  qui  ncscit,  compestribua^abstinet  ar- 

mis 

2ui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.  Suid  ni? 

**  — — Fuit  liSBc  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  seccrnerc,  sacra  proianis: 
/Joncubitu  probibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis; 
Oppida  moliri;  leges incidere  ligno 

Sic  honor  &  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 

Carminibns  venit  ■ 

• Post  hos 


Animos  in  tristia  bella 


Vcrsibus  evacuit. 

^  Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  artfj 
2ussituin  esu 


^"^  He  who  by  prea^'liing  hopes  to  raise  e  n^me, 
To  DO  small  excellence  directs  his^  aim. 
On  every  noted  preacher  he  must  wai  ; 
The  voice,  the  look,  the  action  imitat-  :  ^ 

And  when  complete  in  style,  and  elo<iin  nee. 
Must  then  crown  ail  with  learning  aiid  good  sense. 
But  some  with  lazy  pride  disgrace  the  gowr , 
And  never  preach  one  sermon  of  their  own; 
'Tis  easier  to  transcribe  than  to  compo>e. 
So  all  the  week  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  doze. 

*  As  quacks  with  lying  puffs  the  papers  fill. 
Or  hand  their  own  praise  in  a  pocky  bill,  ' 

Where  «?mpty  boasts  of  much  superior  sense, 
Draw  from  the  cheated  crowd  their  idle  pence; 
So  the  g^reat  Henley  •  hires  for  half-a-crown 
A  quack  advertisement,  to  tell  the  town 
Of  some  strange  point  to  be  disputed  on; 
Where  all  who  love  the  scienc;^  of  debate. 
May  hear  themselves,  or  other  coxcombs  prate. 

^  When  dukes  or  noble  lords  a  chaplain  hire. 
They  fii-st  of  his  capacities  inquire. 
If  stoutly  qualify'd  to  drink  and  fmoke. 
If  not  too  nice  to  bear  an  impious  joke, 
If  tame  enough  to  b^the  common  jest. 
This  is  a  chaplain  to  his  lordship's  taste. 

^  U  bards  to  Pope  indifierent  verses  show. 
He  is  too  honest  not  to  tell  them  so. 
This  is  obscure,  he  cries,  and  this  too  rough. 
These  trifling,  or  superfluous ;  strike  them  off. 
How  useful  every  word  from  such  a  friend ! 
But  parsoirs  are  too  proud  their  works  to  mend. 
And  every  fault  with  arrogance  defend : 
Think  them  too  sacred  to  be  criticisM, 
And  rather  choose  to  let  them  be  despised. 

^^  He  that  is  wise  will  not  presume  to  laugh 
At  priests,  or  church -afiHirs;  it  is  not  safe. 
Think  there  cxint?,  and  let  it  check  your  sport, 
'Hiat  dreadful  monslor  cail'd  A  spiritual  court. 
Into  whose  cnicl  jaw?-  if  once  you  fall. 
In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain  for  aid  you  call; 
Clerks,  proctors,  priests,  voracious  round  you  ply. 
Like  leeches  sticking,  till  they've  sucked  you  dry. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  POPE, 

OCCISIOMEO    B\    HIS  ESSAY  ON   MAJf« 

Great  bard !  in  whom  united  we  admira. 
The  sage's  wisdom,  and  the  poet's  fire: 
In  whom  at  once,  the  great  and  good  commend 
The  fine  companion,  and  the  useful  friend: — 

^  2ui  studet  optatam  cursa  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fiecitque  puer;  sudavit  et  aisit— — 

4*  Ut  pneco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emelW 
das  I 

^  Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis, 
Et  torquere  mero,  quem  perspexisse  laborant. 
An  fit  amicitia  dignus;  — •«*• 

^  Vir  bonus   &  prudens  versus  reprehcndet 

! ambitiosa  recidet       [inertes— — > 

Omamenta;  parum  daris  lucem  dare  coget, 

•  Orator  Henley. 

*»  Ut,  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius 
Aut  fanaticus  error,  &  iracunda  Diana,  [urget, 
Vesanum  tetigissc  timent  fugiuntque  poetam, 

2ui  sapiunt: • 

i^uem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  missuta  auteui  nisi  pleim  eruoris  birudo. 
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T«'as  thus  the  Muse  her  ea^r  flight  began. 
Ardent  to  sing  the  poet  and  the  man: 
But  truth  in.  verse  h  clad  too  like  a  lie, 
And  yon,  at  least,  would  think  it  flattcrj*^; 
Hating  the  thouuht,  I  check  my  forward  strain, 
]  change  my  style,  and  thus  begin  agaiu: 

As  when  some  student  first  with  curious  eye. 
Thro'  Nature's  wondVous  frame  attempts  to  pryj 
}Iis  doubtful  reason  seeming  faults  surprise. 
Me  asks  if  this  be  just?  if  ihrU  be  wise? 
Storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  virtue  in  di'stre*??. 
And  vice  unpunished,  with  strange  thoughts  op- 
Till  thinking  on,  unclouded  by  degrees,      [pre?s: 
His.mind  is  opeuM,  fair  is  all  he  sees;       [plight. 
Storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,   virtue's  ragged 
And  vice's  triuniph,  all  are  just  and  right: 
Beauty  is  found,  and  order,  and  (fesitrn. 
And  the  whole  scheme  acknowle<lg*d  all  divine. 

S  >  when  at  first  I  view'd  thy  wond'rous  plan, 
L^adinir  thro*  all  the  winding  maze  of  man; 
BewildprM,  weak,  unable  to  pursue, 
My  pride  would  fain  have  laid  the  fault  on  you. 
This  false,  that  ill-exprest,  this  thought  not  good. 
And  all  was  wrong  which  I  misunderstood. 
But  reading  more  attentive,  soon  I  found, 
The  diction  nervous,  and  the  doctrine  sound. 
Saw  man  a  part  of  that  stupendous  whole, 
**  Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soUl.** 
Saw  in  the  scale  of  thin^rs  his  middle  state. 
And  all  his  powers  adapted  just  to  thaL 
Saw  n  Asun,  passion,  weakness,  how  of  use. 
How  all  to  good,  to  happiness  conduce. 
Saw  my  own  weakness,  thy  superior  powV, 
And  still  the  more  I  read,  admire  the  more. 

This  simile  drawn  out,  1  now  began 
To  thiuk  of  forming  some  design  or  plan. 
To  aid  my  Muse,  and  guide  her  wandVing  lay. 
When  sudden  to  m}'  mind  came  honest  Gay. 
For  form  or  method  1  no  more  contend. 
But  strive  to  copy  that  ingenious  fricud': 
Like  him  to  catch  my  thoughts  just  as  they  rose— 
And  thus  I  cau.ht  them,  laughing  at  thy  foes. 

"  Whore  arc  ye  now"— yc  critics,  shall  1  say? 
Or  owls,  who  sicken  at  this  god  of  day? 
"  What!  micchty  scribblers,  will  you  let  him  go 
Uncensur*d,  unabus'd,  unhonour'd  so? 
Step  furth,  some  great  distniguish'd  daring  dunce, 
Wiit*'  but  one  page,  you  silence  him  at  once : 
Write  without  fear;  you  will,  you  must  succeed; 
He  Clin  not  answer— for  he  will  not  read." 

Here  paus'd  the  Muse — alas!  the  jade  is  bit, 
She  fain  would  copy  Gay,  but  wants  his  wit. 
She  paus'd,  indeed—broke  off  as  he  had  done, 
Wrote  tour  unmeaning  lines  ^^^^  then  went  on: 

"  ye  wits  and  fcx.ls;  ye  libertines  and  saints, 
C">rae  pour  upon  the  foe  your  joint  complaints, 
riiyt,  you  who  oft,  with  wisdom  too  relin'd, 
Can  censure  and  dii-ect  th'  Eternal  Mind, 
Ingenious  inV*,  who  mo<lpstly  pretend 
This  bungiinji'  frame,  the  universe,  to  mend; 
How  can  you  bear,  in  your  great  reason's  spight, 
To  hear  him  Jirove,  *  hliaiever  is,  u  rig^JUP 
Altis!  how  easy  to  confute  the  song! 
If  all  is  riirht,  how  came  your  heads  so  wrong? 
.  "  And  come,  ye  si)lemn /ooi!*-,  a  numerous  bajid, 
Who  read,  and  read,  but  never  understand, 
Vvow  )iiTvc  it  non-sense— Can't  you  prove  it  too ? 
Cood  faith,  my  friends,  it  may  be  so— to  ycOL, 

\  I  a  his  first  Epistle. 


S  POEMS. 

'*  Come  too,  ye  tikerttnes,  wlio  lost  for  povV» 
Or  wealth,  or  fame,  or  greataess,  or  a  whore; 
All  who  true  bcnsuaJ  happiness  adhere  to. 
And  laugh  bim  out  of  this  old  fashion'd  Tirtue; 
Virtue,  where  he  has  whimsically  plac'd 
Your  only  bliss — How  odd  is  some  men's  taste  ! 

<*  And  come,  ye  rigid  sainUt  with  looks  demure 
Who  boast  yourselves  right  holy,  just,  and  pure 
Come,  and  with  pious  zeal  the  lines  decry. 
Which  give  your  proud  hypocrisy  the  lie: 
Which  own  the  best  have  failings,  not  a  few ; 
And  prove  the  worst,  sometimes,  as  good  a«  yov. 

'<  Wiiatl  shall  he  taint  such  perfect  souls  witl 
ill? 
Shall  sots  not  place  their  bliss  in  what  they  irill  ? 
Nor  fools  be  fools?  Nor  wits  sublime  descend 
In  charity  to  Heav'n  its  works  to  mend  ?    f  plain. 
Laughs  he  at  these? — "rig  monstrous.    To   be 
rd  have  ye  write— He  can  but  laugh  again.**- 

Here  lifltng  up  my  head,  surprts'd,  I  see 
Clobe  at  my  elbow,  flattering  Vanity. 
From  her  soft  whispers  soon  I  found  it  came. 
That  1  suppos'd  myself  not  one  of  them. 
Alas  !  how  easily  ourselves  we  sooth  I 
I  fear,  in  justice,  he  must  laugh  at  both. 

For  Vanity  abash'd,  up  to  my  ear 
Steps  honest  Truth,  and  tiiese  sharp  words  I  hear; 
"  Forbear,  vain  bard,  like  them  forbear  thy  la}':^! 
Alike  to  ^ipe  such  censure  and  such  praise. 
Nor  that  can  sink,  nor  this  exalt  bis  name, 
Who  owes  to  virtue,  and  himself,  his  fame.** 


ON  GOOD  AND  JLL-NATUME, 

TO  MR.  POPE. 

In  virtue's  cause  to  draw  a  daring  pen. 

Defend  the  good,  encounter  wicked  mens 

Freely  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the  few. 

And  boldly  censure  the  degenerate  crew: 

To  scorn,  with  equal  justice,  to  deride         [pride; 

The  poor  man's  worth,  ur  soothe  the  great  one\ 

All  thii  was  once  good-nature  thought,  not  ill^ 

Nay,  some  there  are  so  odd  to  think  so  still. 

Old-fashion'd  souls  1  your  men  of  modem  taste. 

Are  with  new  virtue,  new  politeness  grac'd. 

Good-nature  now  has  chang*d  her  honest  face. 

For  smiling  flatter}',  compliment,  grimace: 

Fool  grins  at  fool,  each  coxcomb  owns  his  brother. 

And  thieves  and  sharpers  compliment  each  other. 

To  such  extent  good-nature  now  is  spread, 

To  be  sincere  is  monstrously  ill-bred: 

An  equal  brow  to  all  is  now  the  vogue. 

And  c(»mplai sauce  goes  round  from  rogue  to  rogue^ 

If  this  be  good — 'tis  gloriously  true, 

The  most  ill-aatur'd  man  alive,  is  you^ 


THE  CAVE  OF  POPE. 

A  PROPHESY. 

When  dark  Oblivion,  in  her  sable  cloak 

Shall  wrap  the  names  of  heroes  and  of  kinr*; 

And  their  high  deeds,  submitting  to  the  Ktn^Wc 
Of  Time,  shall  fall  amongst  forgotten  thiags: 
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ThM  (fer  tlie  M lae  Unt  diyUnt  4«y  can  tee) 
On  Tbames't  baok  the  ttianfer  shall  arrive, 

With  curious  wUh  thy  sacred  giot  to  see. 
Thy  sacred  grot  shall  with  thy  name  survive. 

Gmteful  posterity,  from  age  to  age. 
With  pious  hand  the  ruin  shall  repair: 

Some  good  old  man,  to  each  inquiring  sage  [there, 
Pointing  the  place,  shall  cry,  *'  The  bai^  liv'd 

'<^  Whose  song  was  music  to  the  listening  ear. 
Yet  taught  audacious  vice  and  folly,  shame; 

Easy  his  manners,  but  his  life  severe; 
His  word  alone  gave  infomy  or  ihme. 

*<  Sequestered  from  the  fool,  and  coxcomb-wit. 
Beneath  this  silent  roof  the  Muse  he  found; 

Twas  here  he  slept  inspir'd,  or  sat  and  writ. 
Here  with  his  friends  the  social  glass  went 
lound.** 

With  awful  veneration  shall  they  trace 
The  steps  which  thou  so  long  before  hast  trod; 

With  reverend  wonder  view  the  solemn  place. 
From  whence  thy  genius  soor'd  to  Nature's 
God. 

Then,  some  small  gem,  or  mos?,  or  shining  ore. 
Departing,  each  shall  pilfer,  in  fond  hope 

To  please  their  fneods,  on  every  distant  shore. 
Boasting  a  relic  from  the  Cave  of  Pope« 


OH  THE  DEATH  OF  MR,  POPE. 

€oBi%,  ye  whose  souls  harmonious  founds  inspire, 
Friends  to  the  Muse,  and  judges  of  her  song; 

Who,  catching  from  the  bard  his  heavenly  fire. 
Soar  as  be  soars,  sublimeTy  rapt  along; 

Mourn,  mourn  your  loss:  he's  gone  who  had  the 
art,  [the'heart. 

With'  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 

Who  now  shall  dare  to  lift  the  sacred  rod,    [law  ? 

Truth's  faithful  guard,  where  vice  escapes  the 
Who  now,  bigh-soarmg  to  the  throne  of  God, 

In  Nature's  moral  cause  his  pen  shall  draw  ? 
Let  none  pretend !  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art. 
With  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart. 

Vice  now,  secure,  her  blushless  front  shall  raise, 

>^nd  all  her  triumph  be  thro'  Brita[n  borne; 
Whose  worthless  sons  from  guilt  shall  purchase 
praise. 
Nor  dread  the  hand  that  pointed  them  to  scorn; 
No  check  remains;  he's  goi)e,  who  had  the  art. 
With  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart. 

Ye  tuneless  bards,  now  tire  enoh  venal  quill, 
And  from  the  public  gather  idle  pence; 

Ye  tasteless  peers,  now  build  and  plant  your  fill, 
Tho*  splendor  borrows  not  one  ray  fmm  sense : 

Fear  no  rebnke;  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art, 

W'ith  sounds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 
the  heart. 

But,  come,  ye  chosen,  ye  selected  few, 
Vc  next  in  genius,  as  in  friendship,  join'd. 

The  social  virtues  of  his  heart  who  knew. 
And  Usted  all  the  beauties  of  his  mind; 
yoL.  XV. 


Drop,  drop  a  tear;  he's  gone,  who  bad  tiie  art. 
With  sounds  to  chann  the  ear,  with  sense  to  waim 
the  heart 

And,  O  great  shade!  permit  thy  humblest  friend 
His  sigh  to  waft,  his  grateflil  tear  to  pay 

Thy  honour'd  memory;  and  condescend         pay. 
To  hear,  well-pl^as'd,  the  weak  yet  well-meaut 

Lamenting  thus;  he's  gone,  who  had  the  art. 

With  souuds  to  soothe  the  ear,  with  sense  to  warm 

%  the  heart 


MODERN  REASQNINQ. 

AN  EPISTLE. 

Whence  comes  it,  L — ,  that  ev'ry  fool, 
In  reason's  spite,  in  spite  of  ridicule. 
Fondly  his  own  wild  whims  for  truth  maintains. 
And  sil  the  blind  deluded  world  disdains; 
Himself  the  only  person  blest  with  sight. 
And  his  opinion  the  great  rule  of  right? 

'TIS  strange  from  folly  this  conceit  should  rise. 
That  want  of  sense  should  make  ns  think  we're 
Yet  so  it  is.  The  most  egregious  elf  [wise: 

Thinks  none  so  wise  or  witty  as-himself. 
Who  nothing  knowsy  will  all  things  comprehend ; 
And  who  can  least  confute,  will  most  contend. 

I  love  the  man,  I  love  him  from  my  soul,    [trol; 
Whom  neither  weakness  blinds,  nor  whims  con- 
With  learning  blest,  with  solid  reason  fraught. 
Who  slowly  thinks,  and  ponders  every  thought: 
Yet  conscious  to  himself  how  apt  to  err. 
Suggests  his  notions  with  a  modest  fear; 
Hears  every  reason,  every  passion  hides. 
Debates  with  calmoess,  and  with  care  decides; 
More  pleas'd  to  learn,  than  eager  to  confute. 
Not  victory,  but  truth  his  sole  pursuit, 

But  these  are  very  rare.  How  happy  he 
Who  tastes  such  converse,  I^— ,  with  thee! 
Each  social  hour  is  spent  in  joys  sublime,  [climb; 
Whilst  hand  in  hand  o'er  learning's  Alps  yon 
Thro*  reason's  paths  in  search  of  Truth  proceed. 
And  clear  the  flow'ry  way  from  every  weed; 
Till  from  her  aucient  cavern  rais'd  to  light. 
The  beauteous  stranger  stands  reveal'd  to  sight 

How  far  from  this  the  furious  noisy  crew. 
Who,  what  they  once  assert,  with  zeal  pursue? 
Their  greater  right  infer  from  louder  tongues; 
And  stren;;th  of  argument  from  strength  of  luuga, 
Instead  of  sense,  who  stun  your  ears  with  sound. 
And  think  they  conquer,  when  they  but  confound. 
Taurus,  a  bellowing  champion,  storms  and  swean, 
And  drives  his  argument  thro*  both  your  ears; 
And  whether  truth  or  falshood,  right  or  wrong, 
^T  is  sti  11  maintain'd,  and  prov'd  by  dint  of— i^ogue. 
In  all  disputes  he  bravely  wins  the  day, 
No  wondeiv— for  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

But  thu*  to  tire  the  ear's  sufTicient  curse. 
To  tire  one's  patience  is  a  plague  still  worse. 
Prato,  a  formal  sage,  debat«s  with  care, 
A  stron$:  opponent,  take  him  up  who  dare. 
His  words  are  grave,  deliberate,  and  cool, 
He  looks  so  wise — 'tis  pity  hc>  a  fool. 
If  he  asserts,  tho'  Wliat  no  maa  can  doubt. 
He'll  bring  ten  thousand  proofs  to  make  it  ont. 
I'his,  this,  and  thi^^is  so,  and  so,  and  so;  [know, 
And  therefore,   therefore,— that,  and  that,  you 
Circles  no  angles  have ;  a  square  has  four: 
A  square's  no  circle  therefore— to  be  sure* 
% 
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The  twii  of  Praters  wond^roos  wifdom  is, 
Th»  w  Dot  that,  and  therefore,  that  not  this. 

Opposed  to  him,  but  much  the  greater  dunoe, 
Is  he  who  throws  all  knowledge  off  at  onoe. 
The  first,  for  every  trifle  will  contend ; 
But  this  has  no  opinions  to  defend. 
In  fire  no  heat,  no  sweetness  in  the  rose; 
The  man's  imposM  on  by  his  very  nose; 
Nor  light  nor  colour  charms  his  doubting  eye. 
The  world's  a  dream,  and  all  his  senses  lie. 
He  thinks,  yet  doubts  if  he*s  possessed  of  thought; 
Nay,  even  doubts  bis  ?ery  powV  to  doubt. 
Ask  him  if  he's  a  man,  or  beast,  or  bird? 
He  cannot  tell  upon  his  honest  word. 
*Tis  strange,  so  plain  a  point^s  so  hard  to  prove; 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  are--«a  fool,  by  Jove. 

Another  class  of  disputants  there  are. 
More  numerous  than  the  doubting  tribe  by  far. 
These  are  yoiir  wanderers,  who  from  the  point 
Kun  wild  in  loose  harangues,  all  out  of  joint 
Vagarious,  and  confute  him  if  you  can, 
Will  hold  debate  with  any  mortal  man. 
He  roves  from  Genesis  to  Revelations, 
And  quite  confounds  you  with  divine  quotations. 
Should  you  affirm  that  Adam  knew  his  wife. 
And  by  that  knowledge  lost  the  tree  of  life  ; 
He  contradicts  you,  and  in  half  an  hour 
Most  plainly  proves — pope  Joan  the  scarlet  whore. 
Nor  head  nor  tail  his  argument  affords, 
A  jumbling,  incoherent  mass  of  words ; 
Most  of  them  true,  but  so  together  tost 
Without  connection,  that  their  sense  is  lost. 

But  leaving  these  to  rove,  and  those  to  doubt. 
Another  clan  alarms  us;  face  aboht: 
See,  arm'd  with  grave  authority  they  come, 
And  with  great  names  ilnd  numbers,  strike  us 
With  these  an  errour  venerable  appears,    [dumb. 
For  having  been  believ'd  three  thousand  years. 
Ken  son,  nay  cohnmon  sense,  to  names  must  foil. 
And  strength  of  argument's  no  strength  at  alh 
But  on,  my  Mtise^  tho'  multitudes  oppose  us, 
Alas!  truth  is  not  proved  by  counting  noses: 
Nor  fear,  tho*  ancient  sages  are  subjoined; 
A  lie's  a  lie,  tho*  told  by  all  mankind. 
Tis  trtie,  I  love  the  ancients—but  what  then  ? 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  but  men. 
I  grant  'em  wis^-^^e  wisest  disagree, 
And  therefore  no  sufficient  guides  for  me. 
An  errour,  tho*  by  half  the  world  espousM, 
Is  still  an  errour,  and  may  be  opposM; 
And  truth,  tho'  much  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Is  still  the  truth,  and  may  be  more  revealM. 
How  foolish  then  will  look  your  mighty  wise, 
Should  half  their  ipte  Asatt  prove  plain  lies ! 
But  on,  my  Muse,  another  tribe  demands 
Thy  censure  yet:   nor  should  they  'Jtcape  thy 
These  are  the  passionate;  who  in  dispute,  [hands. 
Demand  submis&ion,  monarchs  absolute. 
5Sole  judf^,  in  their  own  conceit,  of  wit. 
They  damn  all  those  for  fools  that  won't  submit 
Sir  Testy  (thwart  sir  Testy  if  you  dare) 
Swears  there's  inhabitants  in  every  star. 
If  you  presume  to  say  this  may'n't  be  true, 
'*  You  lie,  sir,  you're  a  fool  and  blockhead  too." 
What  he  asserts,  if  any  disbelieve, 
How  folks  can  be  so  dull  he  can^ conceive. 
He  knows  he's  right;  he  knows  bis  *)ii4gmen1*9 
But  meta  are  so  perverse  they  will  not  bear,  tc^***''; 
With  hiiD)  Swift  treads  a  dull  trite  beaten  way; 
In  Young  no-wit,  no  humour  tmiies  in  Gay; 


Nor  truth,  nor  virtue,  ^ope,  idomstfty  ptgej 
And  Thompson's  Liberty  corrupts  the  age. 
This  to  deny,  if  any  dare  presume, 
**  Pool,  coxcomb,  sot,  and  poppy,''  fill  the  room. 
Hiliario,  who  full  well  this  humour  knows, 
Resolv'd  one  day  his  folly  to  expose, 
Kindly  invites  him  with  some  friends  to  dine, 
And  entertains  'em  with  a  roast  sir-loin: 
Of  this  he  knew  sir  Testy  could  not  eat, 
And  purposely  prepar'd  it  for  his  treat 
The  rest  begin,—"  Sir  Testy,  pray  fall  to— 
You  love  roast  beef,  sir,  come»— I  know  you  d^." 
"  Esaise  me,  sir,  'tis  what  I  never  est.'' 
"  How,  sir!  not  love  roast  beef!  the  king  of  mot'" 
"  'Tis  true  indeed."  **  Indeed  it  is  not  true; 
I  love  it,  sir,  and  you  must  love  it  too." 
**  I  can't  upon  my  word."  "  Then  you're  s  fod, 
And  don't  know  what's  good  eating',  by  my  soul. 
Not  love  roast  beef !— come,  come,  sirs,  ffi\  H:s 
Ml  make  him  love  it— Sir,  G — d — ye,  eat"  [pUk, 
Sir  Testy  finding  what  it  was  they  meant, 
Rose  in  a  passion,  and  away  he  went. 


RELIGION. 

A  SIMILE. 

I'M  often  drawn  to  make  a  stop, 
And  gaze  upon  a  picture  shop. 
There  have  1  seen  (as  who  that  tarries 
Has  not  the  same  ?)  a  head  that  varies; 
And  as  in  different  views  exposed, 
A  different  figure  is  disdos'd. 
This  way  a  foops  head  is  express'd. 
Whose  very  count'nance  is  a  jest; 
Such  as  were  formerly  at  court. 
Kept  to  make  wiser  people  sport 
Turn  it  another  way,  you'll  have 
A  face  ridiculously  gmve,  < 
Something  betwixt  the  fool  and  knave. 
Again,  but  alter  the  position. 
You're  firighted  with  the  apparition: 
A  hideous  threateuing  Gorgon  head 
Appears,  enough  to  firight  the  dead. 
But  place  it  in  its  proper  light, 
A  lovely  face  accosts  the  sight; 
Our  eyes  are  charm'd  with  every  feature. 
We  own  the  whole  a  beauteous  cresture. 

Thus  true  religion  fares.  For  when 
By  silly  or  designing  men. 
In  folse  or  foolish  lights  't  is  plac*d, 
'Tis  made  a  bugbear,  or  a  jest 
Here  by  a  set  of  men  'tis  thought 
A  scheme,  by  politicians  wrou.^ht. 
To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law. 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe: 
And  these,  to  show  sublimer  parts, 
Cast  all  religion  from  their  hearts; 
Brand  all  its  vot'ries  as  the  tools 
Of  priests,  and  politicians'  fools. 

Some  view  it  in  another  light. 
Less  wicked,  but  as  foolish  quite : 
And  these  ^re  such  as  blindly  pbce  it 
In  superstitions  that  disgrace  it; 
And  think  the  essence  of  it  lies 
In  ceremonious  fooleries: 
In  points  of  faith  and  speculation, 
Which  tend  to  nothing  but  vexation. 
With  the^ieil  is  a  lieinous  crime 
To  cough  or  spit  in  sermon  timr: 
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*tit  worie  to  vbistle  on  a  Sunday, 

Than  cheat  their  netgfabonn  on  a  Monday: 

To  dine  without  flrst  sajring  grace,  js 

Enough  to  lose  in  Heaven  their  places; 

But  goodness,  honesty  and  virtue. 

Are  what  they've  not  the  least  regard  to. 

Others  there  are,  and  not  a  few, 
Who  place  it  in  the  bugbear  view! 
Think  it  consists  in  strange  severities: 
In  ftstings,  weepings,  and  austerities. 
False  notions  their  weak  minds  possess, 
Of  faith,  and  grace,  and  holiness: 
And  as  the  Lord*s  of  purer  eyes 
Than  to  behold  iniquities : 
They  think,  unless  they're  pure  and  spotless* 
All  their  endeavours  will  be  bootless; 
And  dreadful  Furies  ta  cFtenwai, 
In  uoconsuming  fires  will  bum  'em. 

But,  oh  bow  happy  are  the  few, 
Who  place  it  in  its  proper  view ! 
To  these  it  shines  divinely  bright, 
No  clouds  obscure  its  native  light; 
Truth  stamps  conTictioo  in  the  mind. 
All  doubts  and  fears  are  left  behind. 
And  peace  and  joy  at  once  an  entrance  find. 


PJm  AND  PATIENCE. 

Alt  ODV. 

To  8courg«  the  riot  and  intemperate  lust. 

Or  check  the  self-sufAcient  pride  of  man, 
Offended  Heaven  sent  forth,  in  vengeance  just. 
The  dire  inexorable  fury.  Pain ; 
Beneath  whose  griping  hand,  when  she  assails, 
The  firmest  spirits  sink,  the  strongest  reasoning 
fails. 

Near  to  t!he  confines  of  th'  infernal  den, 

Deep  in  a  hollow  cavers  profound  recess. 

Her  courts  she  holds;  and  to  the  sons  of  men 

Sends  out  the  ministers  of  dire  distress: 

Repentance,  Shame,  Despair,  each  abts  her  part; 

Whets  tho  vindictive  steel,  and  aggrAvates  the 

smart. 

He  whose  luxurious  palate  daily  rang'd 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean  to  supply  his  board; 
And  to  high-relish'd  poisons  madly  chang'd 
The  wholesome  gifts  of  Nature's  bounteous 
Lord; 
Shall  find  sick  nauseous  surfeit  taint  his  blood; 
And  his  abus'd  pall'd  stomach  loathe  the  daintiest 
food. 

The  midnight  reveller's  intemperate  bowl. 
To  rage  and  riot  fires  his  furious  biiiin; 
Remorse  ensues,  and  agony  of  soul, 

His  future  life  condemned  to  ceaseless  pain: 
Oout,  fever,  stone,  to  madness  heicrhten  grief; 
And  temperance,  cali*d  too  late,  affords  him  no 
relief. 

He  whose  hot  blood  excites  to  dangerous  joy, 
And  headlong  drives  to  seek  the  lewd  em- 
brace. 
Startled  at  length,  shall  in  his  face  descry 
The  mark  indelible  of  foul  disgrace: 
Ulcers  obscene  corrode  his  aching  bones; 
And  bis  high  raptures  change  to  deep-felt  sighs 
and  groans. 


The.wild  extravagant,  whose  thoughtless  handi 
With  lavish  tasteless  pride,  commits  expense; 
Ruin'd,  perceives  his  waning  age  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  his  youth's  offence: 
Cpbraiding  riot  points  to  follies  past. 
Presenting  hollow  want,  fit  successor  to  waste; 

He  too,  whose  high  presuming  health  defies 
Th'  almighty  hand  of  Heaven  to  pull  him 
down; 
Who  slights  the  care  and  cauUon  of  the  wise'. 
Nor  fears  hot  Summer's  rage,  nor  Winter's 
frown : 
Some  trifling  ail  shall  seize  this  mighty  man; 
Blast  all  his  boasted  strength,  rack  every  nerra 
with  pain. 

Thus  Niture's  Qod  inflicts,  by  Nature's  |aw. 

On  every  critne  its  proper  puialshment; 
Creating  pain  to  keep  mankind  in  awe; 
And  moral  ills  by  physical  prevent: 
In  wrath  still  gracious;  claiming  still  our  prais^; 
Ev'n  in  those  very  groans  our  chastisements  shall 
raise. 

But  lest  the  feeble  hekrt  of  suflTering  man 

Too  low  should  sink  beneath  the  keen  distress; 
Lest  fell  Despair,  in  league  with  cruel  Pain, 
Should  drive  him  desperate  in  thfcir  Wild  ex^ 
ceks; 
Kind  Hope  her  daughter  Patience  sent  firom  high. 
To  ease  the  labouring  breast|  and  wipe  the  trie* 
kling  eye; 

Hail,  mild  divinity  \  calm  Patience,  hall! 
Sofl-handed>  meek-ey'd  maid,  yet  whose  firm 
breath. 
And  strong  persuasive  eloquence  prevail 
Against  the  rage  of  Pain,  the  fear  of  Death : 
Come,  lenient  Beauty,  spread  thy  healing  wing. 
And  smooth  my  restless  couch,  whilst  I  thy  praises 
aing. 

In  all  this  toilsome  round  of  weary  life, 

Where  dullness  teasdl,  or  pert  noise  assails; 
Where  trifling  follies  end  in  serious  strife. 
And  money  purchases  where  merit  fails; 
What  honest  spirit  would  not  rise  in  rage. 
If  Patience  lent  not  aid  his  passion  to  assuage  ? 

No  state  of  life  but  must  to  Patience  bow:  [bill* 

The  tradesman  must  have  patience  for  hii 

He  must  have  patience  who  to  law  will  go. 

And  should  he  lose  his  right,  more  patience 

Yea,  to  prevent  or  heal  full  many  a  strife,    [still. 

How  oft,  how  long  must  man  have  patience  with 

his  wife? 

But  Heav'n  grant  patience  to  the  wretched 

wigljt,  [sail? 

Whom  pills,  and  draocrhts,  and  bolusses  as- 

Which  he  Vnust  swallow  down  with  all  his  might; 

Ev'n  then  when  health,  aud  strength,  and 

spirits  fail. 

Dear  doctors,  find  some  gentler  ways  to  kill;  [bill. 

Lighten  this  load  of  drugs,  contract  yod  length  of 

When  the  dull,  prating,  loud,  long-winded  dame, 

Her  tedious,  vague,  unmeaning  tale  repeats; 

Perplex'd  and  wandering  round  and  round  hec 

theme, 

Till  lost  and  puzzled,  she  all  theme  forgets; 

Vet  still  talks  on  with  unabating  speed;    [indeed. 

Good  gods  \  who  hears  her  out,  must  patience  have 
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So  when  some  grave,  deep-learned,  sound  divine 

Ascends  the  pulpit,  and  unfolds  his  text: 
Dark  and  more  dark  grows  what  he  would  define. 
And  every  sentence  more  and  more  perplext; 
Yet  still  he  blunders  on  the  same  blind  course, 
Teaching  his  weary'd  hearers  patience  upon  force. 

Without  firm  patience  who  could  ever  bear  • 

The  great  man's  levee,  watching  for  a  smile  ? 
Then,  with  a  whisperM  promise  in  his  ear. 
Wait  its  accomplishment  a  long,  long  while  5 
Yet  thro*  the  bounds  of  patience  if  he  burst, 
Danier&  long  weeks  of  years  may  be  accomplished 
first 

O  Patience!  gnardian  of  the  temper'd  breast. 
Against  the  insolence  of  pride  and  power; 
Against  the  wit>s  keen  sneer,  the  fboVs  dull  jest; 
Against  the  boaster's  lie,  told  o'er  and  o'er; 
To  thee  this  tributary  lay  I  bring. 
By  whose  firm  aid  empower'd,  in  raging  pain  I  sing. 


K  I   T  T  1r. 

A  PASTORAL. 

Ben  RATH  a  cool  shade,  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
Thus  breath'd  a  fond  shepherd,  his  Kitty  his 

theme : 
"  Thy  b^uties  comparing,  my  dearest,"  said  he, 
**  There's  nothing  in  Nature  so  lovely  as  thee. 

«<  Tho'  distance  divides  ns,  I  view  thy  dear  face. 
And  wander  in  transport  o'er  every  grace; 
Now,  now  1  behold  thee,  sweet-smiling  and  pretty, 

0  gods!  youH-e  made  nothing  to  fair  as  my  Kitty ! 

"  Come,  loi'ely  idea,  come  fill  my  fond  arms. 
And  whilst  in  soft  rapture  1  gaze  on  thy  charms. 
The  beautiful  objects  which  round  me  arise, 
Shall  yield  to  those  beauties  that  live  in  thine  eyes. 

«<  Now  Flora  the  meads  and  the  groves  does  adorn. 
With  flowers  and  blossoms  on  every  thorn ; 
But  look  on  my  Kitty  !-»there  sweetly  does  bdow, 
A  spring  of  more  beauties  than  Flora  can  show. 

**  See,  see  how  that  rose  there  adorns  the  gay  bush, 
And  proud  of  its  colour,  would  Vie  with  her  blush. 
Vain  boaster!  thy  beauties  shall  quickly  decay. 
She  blushes-r-and  see  bow  it  withers  away. 

"  Observe  that  fair  lily,  the  pride  of  the  vale, 
In  whiteness  unrivall'd,  now  droop  and  look  pale; 
It  sickens,  arid  changes  its  beautiful  hue. 
And  bows  down  its  head  in  submission  to  you. 

«•  The  Zephyrs  thafrfan  roe  beneath  the  cool  shade, 
When  pantinc  with  heat  on  the  ground  I  am  laid, 
Are  less  grateful  and  sweet  than  the  -.icavenJy  air 
That  breathes  from  her  lips  when  she  whispers— 
«  My  dear.' 

<'  1  hf^T  the  fay  lark,  as  she  mounts  in  the  skies, 
How  sweet  are  her  notes!  how  delightful  her 
Go  dwell  in  the  air,  little  warbler,  go !        [voice ! 

1  have  music  enough  \vhile  my  Kitty's  below. 

**  With  pleasure  1  watch  the  industrious  bee, 
Kxtracting  her  sweets  from  each  flower  and  tree : 
Ah  fools!  thus  to  labour,  to  keep  you  alive; 
Fly,  fly  to  her  lips,  and  at  once  fill  your  hive. 


"  See  there,  oh  the  top  of  that  oak,  \m  the 

doves 
Sit  brooding  each  other,  and  cooing  their  lows: 
Our  loves  are  thus  tender,  thus  mutual  oor  joy, 
When  folded  on  each  other's  bosom  we  He. 

'*  It  glads  me  to  see  how  the  pretty  yoonf  lui<b» 
Are  fondled  and  cherish'd,  and  lov>d  by  tbdr 

dams: 
The  lambs  are  less  pretty,  my  dearest,  thsntiw; 
Their  dama  aire  leas  fond,  nor  so  tender  as  me. 

"  As  I  gaze  on  the  river  that  smoothly  glides  by, 
*Thus  even  and  sweet  is  her  temper,  I  cry; 
Thus  clear  is  her  mind,  thus  calm  and  serene. 
And  virtues,  like  gems,  at  the  bottom  are  sees. 

«  Here  varions  flowers  still  paint  the  fny  srenr, 
And  as  some  fade  and  die,  others  bud  and  \vk 

green;  \ 

The  charms  of  my  Kitty  are  constant  as  they; 
Her  virtues  will  bloom  as  her  beauties  decay. 

*'  But  in  vain  I  compare  her,  bere'a  nothing  ti 

bright. 
And  daftness  approaches  to  hinder- my  tit^i- 
To  bed  I  will  hasten,  and  there  all  her  cbanoi. 
In  softer  ideas,  I'll  bring  to  my  arms.** 


COLIIPS  KISSES. 

SONG  I.    THE  TUTOR. 

Comb,  my  fairest,  learn  of  me. 

Learn  to  give  and  take  the  bliss; 
Come,  my  love,  here's  none  but  we," 

I'll  instruct  thee  how  to  kiss. 
Why  turn  from  me  that  dear  face  ? 

Why  thi^jt  blush,  and  down-cast  eye? 
Come,  come,  meet  my  fond  embrace. 

And  the  mutual  rapture  try. 

Throw  thy  lovely  twining  arms 

Round  my  neck,  or  round  my  waist; 
And  whilst  I  devour  thy  charms. 

Let  me  closely  be  embrac'd: 
Then  when  soft  ideas  rise. 

And  the  gay  desires  grow  strong ; 
Let  them  sparkle  in  thy  eyes. 

Let  them  murmur  from  thy  tongue^ 

To  my  breast  with  rapture  ding. 

Look  with  transport  on  my  fiace. 
Kiss  me,  press  me,  every  thing 

To  endear  the  fbod  embrace. 
Every  tender  name  of  love. 

In  soft 'Whispers  let  me  bear; 
And  let  speaking  nature  prove 

Every  extasy  sincere. 


SONG  n.     THE  IMAGINARY  KISS. 

When  Fanny  I  saw  as  she  tnpt  o'er  the  greea, 

Fair,  blooming,  soft,  artless  and  kind; 
Fond  love  in  her  eyes,  wit  and 'sense  ia  hcrmica' 

And  warmness  with  modesty  joio'd : 
Transported  with  sudden  amazement  I  stood. 

Fast  rivetted  down  to  the  place; 
Her  delicate  shape,  easy  motion,  I  view'd. 

And  wandcrM  o'er  ctery  grace. 
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•*  Ye  fod» !  what  laxuriance  of  beauty/'  I  cry, 

"  What  raptures  must  dwell  in  her  arms ! 
On  her  lipa  I  could  feast,  on  her  breast  I  could  die, 

O  Fanny,  how  sweet  are  thy  charms!*' 
Whilst  thus  in  idea  my  passion  1  fed, 

Soft  transport  my  senses  invade,  [fled, 

Young  ]>amon  stepped  up,  with  the  substance  he 

JlAd  left  me  to  kiss  the  dear  shade. 


SONG  III.     TUB  FBA9T. 

« 
Polly,  when  your  lips  you  join, 
lovely  ruby  lips,  to  mine; 
To  the  bee  the  flow'ry  field 
Such  a  banquet  docs  not  yield  ; 
Not  the  dewy  morning-rose 
So  much  sweetness  does  enclose  ; 
,  Not  the  gods  such  nectar  sip, 
As  Colin  from  thy  balmy  lip : 
Ki.«s  me  then,  with  rapture  kjss. 
We'll  surpass  the  gods  in  bliss. 


■0K6  IV.     TRB    STOLEN   KISS; 
On  a  mossy  bank  reclined, 

Beautttoiis  Chloe  lay  reposing, 
0*er  her  breast  each  amorous  wind     i 

Wanton  play'd,  its  sweets  disclosing: 
Tempted  with  the  swelling  charms, 

Calio,  happy  swain,  drew  nigh  her, 
Softly  stole  into  her  arms. 

Laid  his  scrip  and  sheep-hook  by  her» 

0*er  her  downy  panting  breast 

His  delighted  fingers  roving; 
To  her  lips  his  lips  he  prest. 

In  the  extasy  of  loving: 
Chloe,  waken*d  with  his  kiss, 

PleasM,  yet  frowning  to  conceal  it, 
Cry'd,  "  true  lovers  share  the  bliss; 

Why  then,  Colin,  would  you  steal  it  ?" 


SONG  T.     THX  MEETING  KISS. 

Let  me  fly  into  thy  arms; 
Let  me  taste  again  thy  charms; 
Kiss  me,  press  me  to  thy  breast 
In  raptures  not  to  be  exprest. 

Let  me  clasp  thy  lovely  waist; 
Throw  thy  arms  around  my  neck: 

Thus  embracing  and  embraced. 
Nothing  shall  our  raptures  check* 

Hearts  with  mutual  pleasure  glowing; 

Lipa  with  lips  together  growing; 

Eyes  with  tears  of  gladness  flowing; 
Kyes,  »iid  lips,  and  hearts  shall  show, 
Th*  excess  of  joy  that  meeting  lovers  know. 


BONG  TL     THE  PARTING  KISS. 
Omb  kind  kiss  befoie  we  part. 

Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu; 
Tho^  we  sever,  my  fond  heart 

Till  we  meet  shall  pant  for  yoiL 

Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  falling  tear, 

Tho^  my  body  most  remove. 
All  my  soul  wUl  stiU  be  here. 


All  my  soul  and  all  my  heart, 

And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  yoii ; 

One  kind  kiss  then  e'er  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 

SONG  YII.     THE  BORROWED  KISS. 
See,  I  languish,  see,  1  faint, 

1  must  borrow,  bog,  or  steal ; 
Can  you  see  a  soul  in  want. 

And  no  kind  compassion  feel  ? 
Give,  or  lend,  or  let  me  take 

One  sweet  kiss,  I  ask  no  more; 
One  sweet  kiss,  for  pity*s  sake, 

ril  repay  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

Chloe  heard,  and  with  a  smile, 

Kind,  compassionate  and  sweet, 
"  Colin,  it's  a  sin  to,  steal. 

And  for  me  to  give's  not  meet: 
But  riL  lend  a  kiss,  or  twain. 

To  poor  Colin  in  distress; 
Not  that  I'd  be  paid  again, 

Colin,  I  mean  nothing  less." 

SONG  VIII.      the  kiss  REPAID. 

Chloe,  by  that  borrowM  kiss, 

I,  alas !  am  quite  undone ; 
Twas  so  sweet,  so  fraught  with  bliss, 

Thousands  will  not  pay  that  one. 
"  Lest  the  debt  should  break  your  heart,'* 

Roguish  Chloe  smiling  cries, 
<*  Come,  a  hundred  then  in  part. 

For  the  present  shall  suffice." 

SONG  IX.     THE  SECRET  KISS. 

At  the  silent  evening  hour. 
Two  fond  lovers  in  a  bower 

Sought  their  mutual  bliss; 
Tho'  her  heart  was  just  relenting, 
Tbo*  her  eyes  seem'd  just  consenting^ 

Yet  she  fear'd  to  kiss. 

**  Since  this  secret  shade,''  be  cry'd, 
«'  Will  those  rosy  blushes  hide, 

Why  will  you  resist? 
When  no  tell-tale  spy  is  near  us, 
Eye  not  sees,  nor  ear  can  hear  us. 

Who  would  not  be  kiss*d>» 

Molly  hearing  what  he  said. 
Blushing  lifted  up  her  head, 

Her  breast  soft  wishes  fill ; 
«  Since,'*  she  cry'd,  "  no  spy  is  near  us, 
£ye  not  sees,  nor  ear  can  hear  us, 

Kiss—<»r  what  you  will.*' 

SONG  X.     THE  RAPTURE. 

Whilst  on  thy  dear  bosom  lying, 

Cselia,  who  can  speak  my  bliss  ? 
Who  the  raptures  I'm  enjoying. 

When  thy  balmy  Ups  I  kiss? 
Every  look  with  love  inspires  me. 

Every  touch  my  bosom  warms. 
Every  melting  muriQur  fires  me. 

Every  joy  is  in  thy  arms. 

Those  dear  eyes,  how  soft  they  lamruish ! 

Feel  my  heart  with  rapture  beat! 
Pleasure  turns  almost  to  anguish. 

When  the  transport  is  so  swee^ 
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Look  ^ot  90  divinely  on  m^, 
Ceha,  I  sball  die  with  bltii; 

Yet,  yet  tarn  those  eyes  upon  me^ 
Wbo*d  not  die  a  death  tike  this  ? 


fONG  XI.     THE  BECONCIUNG  ]US8# 

"  Wry  that  sadness  on  thy  brow  > 

Why  that  starting  crystal  tear  ) 
Dearest  Polfy,  let  me  know, 

For  thy  g^ief  I  cannot  bear." 
Polly  with  a  sigh  repiy'd, 

"  What  need  I  the  cause  impart? 
Did  you  not  this  moment  chide? 

And  you  know  it  breaks  my  heart" 

Colin,  melting  as  she  spoke, 

daught  the  fair  one  in  his  arms  j; 
*<  Qh  my  dear!  th^t  tender  loqk. 

Every  passion  qaite  disarms: 
By  this  dear  relenting  kiss, 

rd  no  auger  in  my  thought; 
Come,  my  loi^e,  by  this,  and  this. 

Let  our  quarrel  be  forgot" 

As  wben  sudden  stormy  rain 

Every  drooping  flow'ret  spoils; 
When  the  Sun  shines  out  again, 

All  the  face  of  Nature  smiles: 
Polly,  so  reviv'd  and  chccr'd 

])y  her  Colin*s  kind'erabrac<%. 
Her  declining  head  up-rearM, 

Sweetly  smiling  iq  his  fiice, 

SONG  XIII.     THE  MUTUAL  KIS^. 

M  CxLiA,  by  those  smiling  graces 

Which  my  panting  bosom  warm^ 
By  the  heaven  of  thy  embraces, 

By  thy  wond*rous  power  to  charm^ 
By  those  soft  bewitching  glances, 

Whii^h  my  inmost  bosom  move ; 
By  those  lips,  whose  kiys  entrances. 

Thee,  and  thee  alone  I  love."* 

f<  By  thy  god-Uke  art  of  loviqg,'^ 

Celia,  with  a  blush,  replies;. 
«•  By  thy  heavenly  power  of  moving^ 

All  my  soul  to  sympathize ; 
By  thy  eager  foi^d  caresses, 

By  those  arms  around  me  thrown ; 
By  that  look,  which  truth  expresses, ' 

My  fond  heart  is  all  thy  own.*^ 

Thus,  with  globing  inclination, 

They  indulge  the  tender  bliss; 
And  to  bind  the  lasting  passion, 

Seal  it  with  a  mutual  kiss: 
Close,  in  fond  embraces,  lying. 

They  together  seem  to  grow; 
Such  supreme  delight  enjoying. 

As  true  lovers  only  know. 


THE    WIFE. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

The  virtues  that  endear  and  sweeten  life, 
And  fdrm  that  soft  companion,  callM  a  wife. 
Demand  my  song.    Thou  who  didst  first  inspire 
The  tender  theme,  to  thee  I  tune  the  lyre. 

Hail,  lovely  Woman  !  Nature's  blessing,  hail ! 
Whose  charms  o*er  all  the  powers  of  man  prevail  i 


Thou    healing   balm  of  life,  which  boqntaoQs 

Heaven, 
To  pour  on  all  our  woes,  has  kindly  giten! 
What  were  mankind  without  thee?  or  what  jor. 
Like  th3r  soft  converse,  can  bis  hours  employ  > 
The  dry,  dull,  drowsy  bachelor  surveys, 
Alternate  joyless  nights  and  lonesome  days: 
No  tender  transports  wake  his  sullen  breast, 
No  soft  endearments  lull  bis  cares  to  rest: 
Stupidly  free  from  Nature*s  tenderest  ties, 
Lost  in  his  own  sad  self  he  lives  and  dies. 
Not  so  the  man,  to  whom  indulgent  Mearen 
That  tender  bosom-ftiend,  a  wife,  has  giveo: 
Kim,  blest  in  ber  kind  arms,  no  fear«  dismay, 
No  secret  checks  of  guilt  his  joys  allay: 
No  husband  wrong'd,  no  virgin  honour  spoilt, 
No  anxious  parent  weeps  his  ruin*d  child ! 
No  fell  disease,  no  false  embrace  is  here, 
The  joys  are  safe,  the  raptures  are  sincere. 
Does  Fortune  smile?  How  grateful  must  it  prove 
To  tread  lif«*s  pleasing  round  with  one  we  love! 
Or  does  she  frown  ?  The  foir,  with  softening  ait, 
Will  sootbe  our  woes,  or  bear  a  willing  part. 
"  But  are  all  women  of  the  soothing  kind? 
In  choosing  wives  no  hazard  shall  we  find? 
Will  spleen,  nor  vapours,  pride,  nor  prate  moleit? 
And  is  all  fear  of  cuckoldom  a  jest  ?'* 

Qrarit  some  are  bad:  yet  surely  some  remain, 
Good  without  show,  and  lovely  without  stain; 
Warm  without  lewdness;  virtuous  without  pride; 
Content  to  follow,  yet  with  sense  to  guide. 
Such  is  Fidelia,  fairest,  fondest  wife; 
Observe  the  picture,  for  1  draw  from  life. 

Nearthatfom'd  hit),  from  whose encbantingbrov 
Such  various  scenes  enrich  the  vales  beluw; 
While  gentle  Tham^^s  meandering  glides  along, 
Meads,  flocks,    and    groves,  and   rising  tovm 
Fidelia  dwpit:  fair  as  the  fairest  scene       [amu:«r, 
Of  smiling  Nature,  when  the  sky's  serene. 
Full  i^ixteen  summers  had  adorn'd  her  face, 
Warm*d  every  sense,  and  wakened  every  grace; 
Her  eye  looked  sweetness,  gently  beav'd  her  breast, 
Her  shap€|,  her  motion,  graceful  ease  exprest. 
And  to  this  feir,  this  finish'd  form,  were  joiifd 
The  softest  passions,  and  the  purest  mind. 

Among  the  neighbouring  youths  who  strote  to 
.gain  Fidelia's  heart,  Lysandcr  made  his  adtlress^s. 
He  was  a  younger  brother,  of  a  good  femily,  bot 
small  fortune.  His  person  was  handsome  ar^i 
genteel,  his  manners  easy  and  engaging.  Witii 
these  advantages  he  soon  obtained  a  place  inTcoQ? 
Fidelia*s  heart;  and,  as  her  fortune,  which  o?^ 
very  considtrable,  was  in  her  own  dispose,  tbfre 
was  no  obstacle  to  their  happiness ;  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  lover,  he  pressed  the  consiunmau:>a 
of  his  wishes,  a  tender  softness  pleads  within  b«r 
breast,  she  yields  to  the  force  of  his  persuasicjs, 
and  they  arie  married. 

Who  can  express  the  pleasures  which  they 
now  enjoy  ?  To  make  her  happy  seemed  the  scuf-^ 
of  all  his  actions,  and  such  a  growing  fond»e<s 
wanned  bcr  heart,  that  every  day  endeared  him 
more  and  more.  The  fortune  which  she  brucgot 
he  managed  with  prudence  and  discrettco;  aud 
the  pleasure  which  be  found  in  her  sweet  be- 
haviour, and  enchanting  beauties,  repaid  his  ca.'H 
with  interest  Thus  flew  the  hours,  winged  with 
delight;  the  day  passed  not  without  some  new 
endearment;  and  the  night  fdt  nameless  raptan^, 
or  serene  repose. 
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Before  the  end  of  two  years  tbeir  loves  were 
crowned  with  a  smiling  boy.  If  aoy  thing  could 
increase  their  fondness  of  each  other  it  was  this 
^S^giag  pledge  of  their  affection.  But,  alas ! 
how  variable  is  the  heart  of  man !  how  easily  are 
his  passions  inflamed !  how  soon  his  best  affections 
altered !  and  reason,  which  should  be  his  guide,  is 
but  as  the  ]igh£  of  a  candle,  which  the  least  gust 
of  passion  can  puff  out,  and  quite  extinguish.  Of 
this  unhappy  t^uth,  Lysander  soon  became  a  fatal 
instance. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  I  know  not,  that  a  creature  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  infamous  character,  came  to  lodge 
exactly  over  apin  St  the  house  of  this,  till  then,  most 
happy  pair.  As  Lysander  was  not  only  possest 
of  a  handsome  person,  but  now  also  of  an  ample 
fortune,  immediately  a  thousand  arts  were  tried 
by  this  inveigling  harlot,  to  attract  his  observa- 
tiouy  and  if  possible  to  ensnare  his  heart.  At  her 
window,  in  his  sight,  she  would  appear  in  a  loose 
and  tempting  dishabille.  Now  in  a  seeming  negli* 
gence  discover  her  white  naked  breasts,  then  with 
a  leeriJig  Smile  pretend  to  bide  them  from  his 
sight.  Her  wanton  eyes,  all  sparkling  with  d^ 
light,  she  now  would  fix  with  eagerness  upon  him; 
then  in  a  soft  and  languishing  air  by  slow  degrees 
withdraw,  yet  looking  back  as  loath  to  leave  the 
phice. 

At  Lysander  had  too  much  experience  of  the 
world,  not  to  understand  this  amorous  language, 
so  his  heart  ^as  too  susceptible  of  the  tender 
passion  not  to  feel  its  force.  And  unable  to 
withstand  the  daily  repetition  of  these  provoking 
temptations,  he  at  last  determined  to  go  over 
privately  one  evening  and  make  her  a  visit.  It 
will  be  needless  to  say  he  was  kindly  received, 
how  kindly,  will  be  better  imagined  than  ex- 
pressed. Here  had  he  stopped,  this  one  trans- 
gression might  have  been  forgiven :  but  such  was 
his  infiituation,  that  from  this  time  his  visits  be- 
came frequent:  he  was  so  intoxicated  with  her 
ck^rms  (for  indeed  she  was  handsome)  and  so  b&> 
witched  with  her  alluring  blandishments,  that  the 
modest  beauty  of  his  foir  and  virtuous  wife  be- 
eame  at  once  neglected,  and  at  length  despised. 

Poor  Fidefia !  who  can  express  the  agonies  of 
her  heart  whep  first  the  fatal  secret  she  discovered? 
Conscious  on  how  many  accounts  she  merited  his 
love,  prid^  and  resentment  for  some  time  strug- 
gled with  her  affection;  but  such  was  the  softness 
of  her  nature,  such  the  tenderness  of  her  passion, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  reproach  him  any  other 
way  thdn  by  a  silent  grief.  Alone  she  pined,  and 
like  a  lily  in  the  secret  vale  drooped  her  fair 
head,  unfriended  and  unseen.  Of  wjiat  must  be 
his  heart,  that  such  endearing  softness  could  not 
melt,  that  such  engaging  virtue  shamed  not  into 
goodness !  But  such  is  the  nature  of  vice,  that  it 
hardens  the  heart  to  all  humane  and  generous 
impressions.  At  first,  perhaps,  his  virtue  made 
aome  efforts  in  her  favour ;  but  the  trouble  it  cost 
him  to  suppress  them  when  the  rage  of  his  new- 
kindled  flame  returned,  made  him  by  degrees  un- 
willing to  indulge  them.  Thus  endeavouring  to 
smother  all  remains  of  gratitude  or  compassion, 
he  became  at  length  as  insensible  to  her  grief  as 
to  her  wrongs. 

Baiharian !  how  canst  thou  lavish  on  abandoned 
vilenessthat  wealth,  which  love  and  unsuspect- 


ing virtue  trusted  to  thy  band !  how  canst  thou 
leave  that  angel-sweetness,  that  untainted  rose,  fur 
paint,  poliuteid  charms,  and  prostitution !  how  canst 
thou  see  thy  tender  innocent  babe  suck  with  its  milk 
those  grief-distilling  drops  that  fall  incessant  on 
her  snowy  breaat,  for  thy  unkind  neglect!  Un- 
feeling wretch !  But  what  is  man  not  capable  to 
do,  when  blind  with  passion,  hardened  with  his 
guilt?  Alas!  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  her 
woes;  and  nothing  to  the  grief  this  hapless  fair 
one  is  ordained  to  suffer,  indifference  is  soon 
succeeded  by  ill  nature  and  ill  usage.  He  now  np 
longer  makes  a  secret  of  his  bi^se  intrigue.  Whole 
days  and  nights  are  spent  in  her  lewd  chambers, 
shameless  and  open  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  very  face  qf  hia  In^idted,  injured,  unof- 
fending wi^. 

3ut  this  was  not  enough.  Home,  and  the  sight 
of  this  affronted,  yet  still  patient  virtue,  became 
uneasy  and  disgustful.  He  is  therefore  determined 
to  remove  her  from  him.  But  the  means  of 
brining  this  about  were  as  infamous,  as  the  de- 
sire of  doing  it  was  cruel.  His  valet  de  cbambre, 
whose  name  was  Craven,  had  lived  with  him  \ 
some  years,  and  was  a  man  whom  he  found  to  be 
capable  of  any  villany  be  should  think  fit  to  cm«f 
ploy  him  in.  This  man  he  prevailed  with,  by 
large  gifts  and  many  promises,  to  conceal  himself 
in  Fidelia's  bed-chamber,  **  and  continue  there," 
said  he  to  him,  *<  till  after  she  is  in  bed ;  when  I 
will  come  in  and  pretend  to  surprise  you  with 
her:  and  in  the  confusion  which  will  follow,  do 
you  slip  out  of  the  room,  and  make  your  escape." 
This  detestable  scheme  was  no  sooner  concerted, 
than  it  was  put  in  execution.  He  tuat  very 
evening  foimd  meant  to  hide  himsc^  in  the 
chamber  of  this  innocent  lady,  who  at  her  usual 
hour  repaired  to  rest.  After  committing  herself 
to  Heaven,  and  with  a  shower  of  tears  bewailing 
her  hard  fate,  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.  Pro- 
tect her,  Hei^ven,  support  her  in  this  hour,  when 
he  who  should  protect  her  and  support,  is  basely 
undermining  and  betraying  her! 

Sleep  had  no  sooner  closed  hergrief-swoln  eyes^ 
than  her  husband  ru»hed  into  the  chamber,  and 
with  feigned  rage  and  frightful  imprecations  de- 
manded the  adulterer.  Surprised  with  tcrrour 
and  astonishment  bhe  started  from  her  sleep,  and 
in  a  trembling  voice  desired  to  know  the  occasion 
of  his  auger.  He  gave  no  answer  to  her  en* 
treaties,  but  continuing  his  pretended  rage,  sought 
every  comer  of  the  room ;  and  from  beneath  the 
bed  at  length  pulled  out  the  hidden  traitor.  This 
unexpected  sight,  and  the  appearance  of  so  shock- 
ing a  discovery,  so  terrified  the  poor  amazed 
Fidelia,  that,  for  a  time,  her  senses  seemed  sus- 
pended. While  thus  her  husband :  «  Is  this,  ma- 
dam, the  truth,  the  purity  which  you  so  much 
pretended!  Is  this  your  innocence!  Is  this  the 
secret  idol  of  yonr  false  devotiou!  Dissembling 
harlot !  I  long  indeed  have  had  ^mspicions  what 
you  were,  at  last  1  have  pulled  off  the  mask,  and 
my  pretended  saint  is  now  detected."  <*  O 
Heaven  and  Earth!"  cried  out  Fidelia,  *'  do  you 
then  believe  me  guilty  ?  do  you  believe  I  know 
aught  of  this  vile  man!  that  I  encouraged,  or 
that  I  concealed  him !  Suspected  what  I  am  1 
Good  Heaven,  what  am  1  ?  Am  1  not  your  wife? 
would  God  I  were  not !  O  Lysander,  there  need- 
ed not  this;  my  heart  before  was  broke|  wh^ 
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would  you  murder  too  my  iftijocence  ?"  *'  Yonr 
ionocence !"  returned  the  brute:  "  and  hare  yoo 
the  assurance  after  this  to  talk  of  fmioeence?  N0| 
no,  madam,  I  will  not  murder  your  innocence, 
the  law  shall  do  you  justice."  Saying  this,  he 
tumc4  from  her  and  was  gt)ing  to  leave  the  room; 
when  falling  on  her  knees,  and  catching  hold  of 
his  coat,  in  broken  accents  and  a  "flood  of  tears, 
the  thus  addrest  him :  "  O  L3r8ander,  O  my  dear 
husband!  if  yet  it  is  permitted  me  to  call  you  by 
that  name,  let  me  entreat,  nay  beg  upon  my 
knees,  you  will  not  thus  expose  my  yet  untainted 
name  to  public  infamy,  nor  let  the  leprous  blast 
of  scandal-bearing  tongues  make  foul  my  spotless 
honour.  I  shall  not  long  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
pleasures;  my  bursting  heart  can  hold  but  a  very 
littl^  while;  O  let  -me  leave  the  world  unblem- 
ished! then  shall  1  die  in  peace,  and  my  last  part- 
ing breath  shall  bless  and  call  you  kind.  But  if  I 
inttst  not,  as  I  sadly  fear  I  must  not  stay ;  O  let 
me  in  some  friendly  darksome  night,  when  not  an 
eye  can  see  me,  steal  from  your  house,  my  infant  in 
my  arms,  and  wandering  to  some  lonely  hut,  or 
distant  village,  die  there  unknown  in  silent  grief, 
for  1  will  never  complain,  and  save  you  the  re- 
proach of  having  used  me  thus." 

This  last  proposal  was  the  very  thing  he  wish- 
ed; so  turning  to  her  with  a  scornful  look,  he  told 
her  she  might  take  her  brat  and  go  whither  she 
would  as  soon  as  she  pleased;  then  breaking 
rudely  from  her,  left  her  on  the  floor.  What  lan- 
guage can  express  the  agonies  she  felt  at  this  hard 
usage!  she  arose  from  the  floor  where  his  bar- 
barity had  left  her,  and  putting  on  the  meanest 
clothes  she  had,  went  to  the  bed  where  lay  her 
sleeping  babe,  kissed  and  wept  over  it  for  some 
time,  then  took  it  in  her  arms,  and  laying  it  to 
her  breast,  departed  from  her  house  that  very 
night 

Here  for  the  present  Ut  us  leave  this  poor  un- 
happy wanderer,  with  Providence  her  sole  guide, 
aAd  innocence  her  comfort;  and  turn  to  see  what 
punishment  will  be  prepared  for  her  perfidious 
and  inhuman  husband.  Now  unrestrained  he 
lived  with  bit  lewd  paramour  in  all  the  heights  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  every  pleasure  for 
a  while  appeared  to  wait  on  his  command.  But 
soon  her  wanton  waste  and  boundless  riot  brought 
him  to  distress. 

•  ••••         •        ••• 

•  ••••        •        ••• 

Caetera  desunt* 


.    ROME'S  PARDON, 

A  TALB. 

If  Rome  can  pardon  sins,  as  Romans  hold ; 
And  if  those  pardons  may  be  bought  and  sold. 
It  were  no  sin  t'  adore  and  worship  gold. 

Rochester. 

It  happen'd  on  a  certain  time. 
Two  seigniors,  who  had  spent  the  prime 
Of  youth  in  every  wickedness. 
Came  to  his  holiness  to  confess ; 
Of  which,  the  one  had  riches  store. 
The  other  (wicked  wretch !)  was  poor. 
But  both  grown  old,  bad  now  a  mind 
To  die  in  peace  with. all  mankind; 


And  go  to  Hetven  a  n^rer  way 
Than  those  who  all  their  life-time  pray : 
Which  may  effected  be,  they  hope. 
By  buying  pardon  of  the  pope. 
So  calling  fresh  to  mind  tiieir  sins. 
The  rich  offender  thus  begins : 

<*  Most  holy  father,  I  have  been, 
I  must  confess,  in  many  a  sin. 
AH  laws  divine  I've  thought  a  joke; 
All  human  laws  for  interest  broke. 
And  to  increase  my  ill-got  store,  ' 
Thought  it  no  crime  to  oppress  the  poor. 
To  cheat  the  rich,  betray  my  friend^ 
Or  any  thing  to  gain  my  ends. 
But  now  grown  old,  and  near  to  die, 
I  do  repent  me  heartily 
Of  all  my  vile  offences  past) 
And 'in  particular  the  last. 
By  which  I  wickedly  begtiil'd 
A  dead  friend*8  son,  my  guardian  child. 
Of  all  his  dear  paternal  store. 
Which  was  ten  thousand  pounds  or  more^ 
Who  since  is  starv'd  to  death  by  want. 
And  now  sincerely  I  repent: 
Which  that  your  holiness  may  see. 
One  half  the  sum  I've  brought  with  me. 
And  thus  1  cast  it  at  your  feet. 
Dispose  of  it  as  you  think  meet. 
To  pious  uses,  or  your  own, 
I  hope  'tvriU  all  my  faults  atone." 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  pope,  «  Tm  glad  to  see 
Such  true  rep«itance  wrought  in  thee; 
But  as  your  sins  are  very  great. 
You  have  but  half  rapcnted  yet: 
Nor  can  your  pardon  be  obtain'd. 
Unless  the  whole  which  thus  you've  gain'd 
To  pious  uses  be  ordain'd." 

«  All!"  cry-d  the  roan, "  I  thought  that  half 
Had  been  a  pretty  price  enough." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  pope,  **  sir,  if  yon  hum 
And  haw  at  parting  with  the  sum. 
Go,  keep  it,  do;  and,  damn  your  soul: 
I  tell  you  I  must  have  the  whole, 
'Tts  not  a  little  thing  procures 
A  pardon  for  such  sins  as  yours.*' 
Well— rather  than  be  doom'd  to  go. 
To  dwell  with  everlasting  woe. 
One  would  give  any  thing,  you  know: 
So  th'  other  half  was  thrown  down  to% 
And  then  be  soon  obtain'd  his  suit; 
A  pardon  for  his  sins  was  given, 
And  home  he  went  assur'd  of  Heaven. 

And  now  the  poor  man  bends  his  knee; 
"  Most  holy  father,  pardon  me, 
A  p«or  and  humble  penitent 
Who  all  my  substance  vilely  spent 
In  every  wanton,  youthful  pleasure; 
But  now  I  suffer  out  of  measure; 
With  dire  diseases  being  fraught 
And  eke  so  poor  not  worth  a  groat.*' 

"  Poor !"  quotlf  the  pope,  *•  then  cease  your  soit, 
Indeed  you  may  as  well  be  mute; 
Forbear  your  now  too  late  contrition. 
You*  re  in  a  reprohate  condition. 
What!  spend  your  wealth,  and  Arom  the  who!e 
Not  save  one  souse  to  save  your  soul } 
Oh,  you're  a  sinner,  and  a  hard  one, 
I  wonder  you  can  ask  a  pardon: 
Friend,  they're  not  had,  unless  you  buy  'em. 
You're  therefore  damned,  as  tore  1  am— 
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Vicegerent  to  the  %mg  of  Heaven : 
No,  no»  such  tins  can't  be  forgiyea, 
I  cannot  save  you  if  1  woa'd. 
Nor  vonld  1  do  it  if  I  con'd/' 

Home  jcoes  the  man  in  deep  despair^ 
And  died  soon  after  he  came  there ; 
And  went,  tis  said,  to  Hell:  but  sore 
He  was  not  damn*d  for  being  poor! 
But  long  he  had  not  been  below. 
Before  he  saw  his  friend  come  too ; 
At  this  he  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  searceljr  could  believe  his  eyes: 
•*  What,  friend,"  said  he,  **  are  you  come  too  ? 
I  thought  the  pope  had  patxlonM  you." 
"  Yes,**  quoth  the  man,  **  I  thought  so  too; 
I\iit  I  was  by  the  pope  trepannM— • 
The  dtvU  toutd  not  read  his  funuL'* 


jIN  EPISTLE  TO  STEPHEN  VVCK, 

AT  HIS  FIRST  COMING  TO  COURT. 

Forgive  me,  Duclc,  that  such  a  Muse  as  mine, 
Brinpis  her  weak  aid  to  the  support  of  thine; 
Id  lioe^,  which  if  the  world  should  chance  to  see. 
They'd  find  I  pleaded  for  myself-»-in  thee. 

Yet  some  indulgence  sure  they  ought  to  shew 
An  infant  poet,  and  unlearn'd  as  you; 
Uoslciird  in  art,  unoxercisM  to  sing; 
Tve  just  but  tasted  the  Pierian  spring: 
But  tho'  my  stock  of  learning  yet  is  low ; 
Tho»  yet  my  numbers  don't  harmonious  flow, 
1  fisin  won*d  hope  it  won*t  be  altvays  so. 
The  morning  Sun  emits  a  stronger  ray. 
Still  as  he  rises  towards  meridian  day: 
Large  hills  at  first  obstnict  the  oblique  beam. 
And  dark*ning  shadows  slioot  along  the  gleam; 
Impending  mists  yet  hover  in  the  air, 
Aiid  distant  objects  undistinct  appear. 
But  as  he  rises  in  the  eastern  sky, 
The  shadows  shrink,  the  conquered  vapours  fly; 
Objects  their  proper  forms  and  colours  gain ; 
lo  all  her  various  beauties  shines  th'  enlighten'd 
plain. 

So  when  the  dawn  of  thought  peeps  out  in  man. 
Mountains  of  ign'mnce  shade  at  first  his  brain: 
A  gleam  of  reason  by  degrees  appears. 
Which  brightens  and  increases  with  bis  years; 
And  as  the  rays  of  thought  gain  strength  in  youth, 
Bark  mists  of  erronr  melt  and  brighten  into  truth. 

Thus  asking  ign'rance  will  to  knowledge  grow; 
Conceited  fools  alone  continue  so. 
On  then,  my  friend,  nor  doubt  but  that  in  time 
Our  tender  Muses,  learning  now  to  climb. 
May  reach  perfection's  top,  and  grow  sublime. 
The  liiad  scarce  was  Homer's  first  essay; 
-Virgil  wrote  not  his  ^neid  in  a  day ; 
Nor  is't  impossible  a  time  might  be. 
When  Pope  and  Prior  wrote  like  you  and  me. 
'Tis  true,  more  learning  might  their  works  adorn. 
They  wrote  not  from  a  pantry  nor  a  ham: 
Yet  Ihegt  as  well  as  ve,  by  slow  deirrees 
Must  reach  perfection,  and  to  write  with  ease. 
Have  you  not  seen  ?  yes,  ofl  you  must  hare  seen. 
When  vernal  suns  adorn  the  woods  with  green. 
And  genial  warmth,  enkindling  wanton  love, 
Fills  with  a  various  progeny  the  grove. 
The  tim'rous  young,  just  ventnr'd  from  the  nest. 
First  in  low  boshes  bop,  and  often. rest; 


From  twig  to  twig  their  tender  wings  tbey  try. 
Yet  only  flutter  when  they  seem  to  fly. 
But  as  their  sti^ngth  and  feathers  more  increase. 
Short  flights  thy  take,  and  fly  with  greater  easa: 
Ezperienc'd  soon,  they  boldly  venture  higher, 
Forsake  the  hedge,  to  lofty  trees  aspire; 
Transported  thence,  with  strong  and  steady  wing 
They  mount  the  skies,  and  soar  aloft,  and  sing. 

So  you  and  I,  just  naked  from  the  shell. 
In  chirping  notes  our  future  sfnging  tell; 
Unfeather'd  5'et,  in  judgment,  thought,  or  skill. 
Hop  round  the  basis  of  Parnassus*  hill : 
Our  flights  are  low,  and  want  of  art  and  strength 
Forbids  to  carry  us  to  the  wishM-for  length. 
But  fledg'd,  and  cherish'd  with  a  kindly  spring. 
We'll  mount  the  summit;  and  melodious  sing. 


^.V  EPITAPH. 


Herb  lie  the  remains  of  Caroline, 
Sueen  consort  of  Great  Britain. 
Whose  virtues 
Her  friends,  when  living,  knew  and  enjoy 'd; 
Now  dead,  her  foes  confess  and  admire. 
Her  ambition  aspired  to  wisdom. 
And  attained  it; 
To  knowledge. 
And  it  fill'd  her  mind. 

Patroness  of  the  wise. 
And  a  friend  of  the  good, 
She  look'd,  and  modei-t  itierit  rais'd  its  head ; 
She  smil'd,  and  weeping  woe  grew  glad. 
Religion,  plain  and  simple, 
Dignify 'd  her  mind, 
Despising  forms  and  useless  pageantry. 
Morals,  clear  and  relln'd, 

Dwelt  in  her  heart, 
And  guided  all  her  actions. 
Virtue  she  lov'd,  beneath  her  smile  it  flourished; 
She  frown'd  on  vice,  and  it  was  put  to  shame. 
In  fine. 
Her  life  was  a  public  blessing; 
Her  death  is  an  universal  loss.  , 

O  reader!  if  thou  doubtest  of  these  things,' 
Ask  the  cries  of  the  fatherless,  they  shall  tell  thee. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  shall  cunfirm  their  truth) 
The  sons  of  wisdom  shall  teictify  of  her,. 
And  the  daughters  of  virtue  bear  her  witness; 
The  voice  of  the  nation  shall  applaud  her. 
And  the  heart  of  the  king  shall  sigh  her  praise* 


ON  RICHES. 

HUMBLT  IKSCmBBO  TO  THB  RIOHT  MOIT.  .  .  ,  « 

To  succour  all  whom  grief  or  cares  oppress. 
To  raise  npglectetl  merit  from  distress. 
The  dying  arts  t'  encourage  and  revive. 
And  independent  of  mankind  to  live; 
This,  this  is  riches'  grand  prcropitive. 
These  all  the  wise  and  good  with  joy  pursue. 
And  thousands  feel,  and  bless  their  power  in  yon. 
But  stay,  my  Muse,  nor  rashly  urge  thy  theme. 
Examine  well  thy  candidates  for  fame; 
Thy  verse  is  praise.    Consider — very  few 
Can  juktly  say  one  single  line's  their  due: 
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DOQSLEY'S  POEMS. 


Scorn  thou  with  generous  freodom  to  record. 
Without  fais  just  credentials,  duke  or  lord: 
An  honeA  line  prefer  to  a  polite. 
So  shall  thy  praise  no  conscious  blush  excite. 

But  as  to  paint  a  lovely  female  face, 
"With  every  charm  adom'd,  and  every  grace, 
Kequires  a  finer  hand,  and  greater  can, 

Than  the  rough  features  of  a  H r; 

So  praise  than  satire  asks  a  nicer  touch; 
But  finish!  well,  there's  nothing  charms  so  much. 
A  shining  character  when  drawn  with  art. 
Like  beauty,  whilst  it  pleases,  wins  the  heart, 

Mecsenas  fii-st  the  noble  list  shall  grace. 
Learning's  great  patron  merits  the  first  place. 
O  dear  to  every  muse !  to  every  art ! 
Virtue's  chief  friend,  supporter  of  desert ! 
Is  there  a  man,  tho*  poor,  despisM,  opprcst. 
Yet  whose  superior  genius  shines  confest; 
Whether  the  useful'arts  his  soul  inspire. 
Or  the  politer  Muse's  sacred  fire, 
Learning  and  wrU  t'encourage  and  extend? 
In  thee  he  finds  a  patron  and  a  firiend. 

Wealth  thus  bestow'd  returns  in  lasting  fame, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  the  donor's  name. 

Next  him  from  whom  true  virtue  meets  reward, 
Is  he  who  shows  to  want  a  kind  regard. 
Carus,  tho'  blest  with  plenty,  ease,  and  health. 
His  every  wantsupply'd  from  boundless  wealth. 
Yet  feels  humanity :  his  soul  o*erflows 
To  see,  or  hear,  or  think  on  others  woes. 
Is  there  a  wretch  with  pinching  want  opprest? 
His  pain,  till  eas'd,  is  felt  in  Cams'  breast 
Does  any  languish  under  dire  disease? 
Cams  prescribes,  or  pays  the  doctor's  fees. 
Has  sad  misfortune  fatal  ruin  thrown. 
And  some  expiring  family  undone? 
Carus  repairs,  and  makes  the  loss  his  own. 
To  hear  the  Widow's  or  the  orphan's  cries. 
His  soul  in  pity  melts  into  his  eyes: 
O  manly  tenderness!  good*natur'd  grief, 
To  feel,  to  sympathize,  and  give  relief. 

Sure  gods  are  Cams'  debtors.    Gold  thus  given. 
Lies  out  at  interest  in  the  bank  of  Heaven. 

But  Where's  th'  advantage  then,  will  Coitus  say. 
If  wealth  is  only  lent  to  give  away  ? 
Corvus,  were  that  the  sole  prerogative, 
How  gi-eat,  how  godlike  is  the  power  to  give ! 
Thou  canst  not  feel  it:  True,  'tis  too  divine 
For  such  a  selfif^h  narrow  soul  as  thine. 
Comes  is  rich,  belov'd  by  all  mankind. 
To  cheerful  hospitality  inclin'd ; 
His  ponds  with  fish,  with  fowl  his  woods  are  stor'd, 
Inviting  plenty  smties  upon  his  board: 
Easy  and  free,  his  friends  his  fortuue  share, 
£v'n  travelling  strangers  find  a  welcome  there; 
Neighbours,  domestics,  all  ei^oy  their  parts. 
He  in  return  possesses  all  their  hearts. 

Who,  foolish  Corvus,  who  but  thee  will  say. 
That  Comes  idly  throws  his  wealth  away? 

Is  then  the  noble  privilege  to  give, 
The  sole  advantage  we  from  wealth  receive! 
Whilst  others'  wants  or  merits  we  supply. 
Have  we  ourselves  no  title  to  enjoy  ? 
Doubtless  you  have.    A  thousand  different  ways 
Wealth  may  be  self-enjoy'd,  and  A\\  with  praise. 
Whom  truth  and  reason  guides,  or  genius  fires, 
I^ever  need  fear  indulging  his  desires. 
But   shou'd    pretending    coxcombs,    from    this 

rule. 
Plead  equal  privilege  to  play  the  fool; 


The  Muse  forbids.     She  only  gires  to  seiue 
The  dangerous  province  to  contrive  ezpeo»«. 
Marcus  in  sumptuous  buildings  takes  deligbt. 
His  house,  his  gardens  charm  the  ravisb'd  agU: 
With  beauty  use,  with  grandeur  neatness  jtuos, 
And  order  with  magnificence  combines. 
'Tis  costly:  true,  but  who  can  blame  the  espenv, 
"Where  splendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  icBier" 

Sylvio  retirement  lovesj  smooth  crystal  fltnid^ 
Green  meadows,  hills  and  dales,  and  verdant  voods 
Delight  his  eye;  the  warbling  birds  to  hear, 
With  rapture  fills  his  soul,  and  charms  his  ear. 
In  shady  walks,  in  groves,  in  secret  bowers, 
Plann'd  by  himself,  he  spends  the  pcaceftil  boon: 
Here  serious  thought  pursues  her  thread  serene, 
No  interrupting  follies  intervene ; 
Propitious  silence  aids  th'  attentive  mind. 
The  God  of  Nature  in  his  works  to  find. 

If  this  t'  enjoy  affords  him  most  delight. 
Who  says  that  Sylvio  is  not  in  the  right  ? 

Publius  in  curious  paintings  wealth  consamcs, 
The  best,  the  finest  hands  adorn  his  rooms; 
Various  designs,  from  each  enliven'd  wall,       [il 
Meet  the  pleas'd  eyes,  and  somethiug  channs  in 
Here  well-drawn  landscapes  to  the  mind  co&vty 
A  smiling  country,  or  a  stormy  sea ; 
Towns,  houses,  trees,  diversify  the  pWu% 
And  ships  in  danger  fright  us  from  the  main. 
There  the  past  actions  of  illustrious  men. 
In  strong  description  charm  the  world  agen : 
Love,  anger,  grief,  in  different  scenes  are  wroagUt, 
All  Its  just  passions  animate  the  draught. 
But  see  new  charms  break  in  a  flood  of  day, 
See  Loves  and  Graces  on  the  canvass  play; 
Beauty's  imagin'd  smiles  our  bosom  warm. 
And  light  and  shade  retains  the  power  to  diarm. 

Who  censures  Publius,  or  condemns  bis  cost, 
Must  wish  the  nobler  art  of  painting  lost. 

Whilst  Publius  thus  his  taste  in  painting  sbesrs, 
Critus  admires  her  sister  art,  the  Muse. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Boileau 
Teach  in  his  breast  poetic  warmth  to  glow. 
From  these  instructe4,  aod  firom  these  inspired. 
Critus  for  taste  and  judgqjiept  is  admir'd. 
Poeu  before  him  lay  the  wor^  of  years. 
And  from  his  sentence  draw  their  hopes  and  feais. 
Hail,  judge  impartial!  noble  critic,  hail! 
In  this  thy  day,  good  writing  must  prevail: 
Our  bards  from  you  will  hence  he  what  they 

shou'd, 
Please  and  improve  us,  make  us  wise  and  good. 

Thus  bless'd   with  wealth,    his  genius  eack 
pursues. 
In  building,  planting,  painting,  or  the  Mnse. 
O  envy'd  power! — But  you'll  object  and  say, 
"  How  few  employ  it  in  this  envied  way  ? 
With  all  his  heaps  did  Chremes  e'er  do  good?" 
No:  But  they  give  him  power,  if  once  be  vott'd: 
'Tis  not  in  riehes  to  create  the  will. 
Misers,  in  spite  of  wealth,  are  misers  stilL 
Is  it  for  gold  the  lawless  villain  spoils? 
'Tis  for  tlie  same  the  honest  lab'rcr  toils. 
Does  wealth  to  sloth,  to  luxury  penert? 
Wealth  too  excites  to  industry,  to  art : 
Many,  no  doubt,  thro'  power  of  wealth  oppiws. 
But  some,  whom  Heaven  reward,  delight  t)  b>f«s  1 
Then  blame  not  gold,  that  men  are  proud  or^aiac 
Slotbfiil  or  covetous;  but  blame  the  maa. 
When  right  affections  rule  a  generous  heart, 
Gold  may  refine,  but  seldom  « ill  perrerV 
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THE  PETITION. 

Thb'  varioiis  suppliants  which  address 

Their  pray'rs  to  .Heaven  on  bended  knees. 

All  hope  alike  for  happiness. 
Yet  each  petition  disagrees. 

Fancy,  not  judgment,  constitutes  their  bliss ; 

The  wise,  no  doubt,  will  say  the  tame  of  this. 

Ye  gods,  if  you  remember  rights 

Some  eighteen  years  ago, 
A  form  was  made  divinely  bright,       4 

And  sent  for  us  t*  admire  below: 
I  first  distingnish'd  her  from  all  the  rest, 
And  hope  you'll  therefore  think  my  title  best. 

I  ask  not  heaps  of  shining  gold, 

No,  if  the  gods  vouchsafe 
My  longing  arms  may  her  infold, 

Fm  rich,  I'm  rich  enough ! 
Kiches  at  best  can  hardly  give  content; 
But  having  her,  what  is  there  I  can  want? 

I  ask  not,  with  a  pompous  train 

Of  honours,  all  th'  world  t*  outbrave; 

The  title  I  wou'd  wish  to  gain. 
Is, — Her  most  fav'rite  slave: 

To  bow  to  her,  a  greater  bliss  wou*d  be 

Than  kings  and  princes  bowing  down  to  me. 

To  rule  the  world  with  power  supreme. 

Let  meaner  souls  aspire; 
To  gain  the  sovereignty  from  them 

I  stoop  not  to  desire : 
Give  me  to  reign^  sole  monarch  in  her  breast» 
Let  petty  princes  for  the  world  contest. 

Let  libertines,  who  take  delight 

In  riot  and  excess, 
Thus  waste  the  day»  thus  spend  the  night. 

Whilst  I  to  joys  snblimer  press: 
Clasp'd  in  her  snowy  arms  such  bliss  Vd  prove, 
▲a  never  yet  was  found,  or  felt  in  love. 

In  short,  I  ask  you  not  to  live 

A  tedious  length  of  days ; 
Old  age  can  little  pleasure  give. 

When  health  and  strength  decays: 
Let  but  what  time  I  have  be  spent  with  hex's, 
^Ach  moment  will  be  worth  a  thousand  years. 


AN  EPITHALAMIUM. 

Hencb,  hence  all  dull  cares, 

All  quarrels  and  jars. 
Ye fisictioiis  disturbers  of  pleasure,  avoid! 
Content,  lore,  and  joyi 
Shall  their  powers  employ, 
To  bless  the  glad  bridegroom  and  beautiful  bride. 
Anger  shall  ne'er  presume 
To  come  within  this  room; 
No  doubt  nor  anxious  fear. 
Nor  jealous  thought  shall  enter  here. 
'  Ill-nature,  ill-manners,  contention,  and  pride. 
Shall  never,  shall  never  the  union  divide. 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  raptures, 
Kead  id  Hymen's  nuptial  chapters ! 


Love  commencing, 
Joys  dispensing; 
Beauty  smiling. 
Wit  beguiling; 
Kindness  charming. 
Fancy  warming; 
Kissing,  toying, 
Melting,  dying- ; 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  raptures! 


THE  ADVICE. 

D08T  thou,  my  friend,  desire,  to  rise 
To  honour,  wealth,  and  dignities? 
Virtue's  paths,  though  trod  by  few. 
With  constant  steps  do  thou  pursue. 
For  as  the  coward- soul  admires 
That  courage  which  the  brave  inspires; 
And  his  own  quarrels  to  defend, 
Gladly  makes  such  a  one  hi$  friend^ 
So  in  a  world  which  rogues  infest. 
How  is  an  honest  man  caress'd ! 
The  villains  from  each  other  fly. 
And  on  his  virtue  safe  rely  ^ 


A  LAMENTABLE  CASE, 

SVBMriTED  TO   THB  BATH  PHYSICIANS. 

Yb  fam'd  physicians  of  this  place, 
Hear  Strcphon's  and  poor  Chloe's  case. 

Nor  think  that  1  am  joking; 
When  she  wouM,  he  cannot  comply. 
When  he  wou*d  drink,  she^s  not  a-dry  ; 

And  is  not  this  provoking? 

At  night)  when  Strephon  comes  to  rest, 
Chloe  receives  him  on  her  breast. 

With  fondly  folding  arms : 
Down,  down  he  hangs  his  drooping  head. 
Falls  fiist  asleep,  and  lies  as  dead, 

Neglecting  all  her  charms. 

Reviving  when  the  mom  returns, 

With  rising  flames  young  Strephon  burns. 

And  fain,  wou^d  fain  be  doing: 
But  Chloe  now,  asleop  or  sick, 
Has  no  great  relish  for  the  trick. 

And  sadly  baulks  his  wooing. 

O  cmel  and  disast'roos  case. 
When  In  the  critical  embrace 

That  only  one  is  burning ! 
Dear  doctors,  set  this  matter  right. 
Give  Strephon  spirits  over  night. 

Or  Chloe  in  the  morning. 


A  LADY'S  SALUTATION 

TO  HBR  GAROBN  IN  TUB  COUNTRY. 

Welcome,  fair  scene;  welcome,  thoulov*d  retreat, 
From  the  vain  hurry  of  the  bustling  great. 

*  This  is  only  the  first  few  verses  of  a  very  long 
and  dull  poem  in  The  Muse  in  Livery,  which 
the  author  did  not  tliink  proper  to  republish.— C. 
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DODSLErS  POEMS. 


Here  let  me  walk,  or  in  this  frmgraat  bower, 
Wrapp*d  in  calm  tfaotight  improve  each  fleeting 

hour. 
My  soul,  while  Nature's  beauties  feast  mine  eyes. 
To  Nature's  Ood  contemplative  shall  rise. 

What  are  ye  now,  ye  glittering,  vain  delights, 
Which  waste  our  days,  and  rob  us  of  our  nights? 
What  your  allurements?  what  your  fency'd  joys? 
Dress,  equipage,  i^nd  show,  and  pomp,  and  noise. 
Aias!  how  tasteless  these,  how  low,  how  mean; 
To  th^  calm  pleasures  of  this  rural  scene  ? 

Come  then,  ye  shades,  beneath  your  bending 
anns 
Enclose  the  fond  admirer  of  your  charms; 
Come  then,  ye  bowers,  receive  your  joyful  guest. 
Glad  to  retire,  and  in  retirement  blest; 
Come,  ye  fair  flowers,  and  open  ev'ry  sweet; 
Come,  little  birds,  your  warbling  songs  repeat, ' 
And  oh  descend  to  sweeten  all  the  rest. 
Soft  smiling  peace,  in  wbite-rob!d  virtue  drest; 
Content  unenvious,  ease  with  freedom  joined. 
And  contemplation  calm,  with  truth  refin'd : 
Deign  but  in  this  fair  scene  with  me  to  dwell, 
AH  noise  and  nonsense,  pomp  and  show,  farewell. 

And  see !  oh  see !  the  heav*n-boru  train  appear! 
Fix  then,  my  heart;  thy  happiness  is  here. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LOVE» 

Beneath  tbe  myrtle's  secret  shade. 

When  Delia  blest  my  eyes; 
At  first  I  view'd  the  lovely  maid 

In  silent  soft  surprise. 
With  trembling  voice,  and  anxious  mind» 

I  softly  whisper'd  love; 
She  blush*d  a  smile  so  sweetly  kind. 

Did  all  my  fears  remove. 
Her  lovely  yielding  form  I  prest. 

Sweet  maddening  kisses  stole; 
And  soon  her  swimming  eyes  confest 

The  wishes  of  her  soul: 
In  wild  tumultuous  bliss,  1  cry, 

"  O  Delia,  now  be  kind  !*' 
She  pressed  me  close,  and  with  a  sigh. 

To  melting  joys  resigned. 


Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 

Wand*ring  in  a  mist  of  lies. 
Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double. 

Who  wou'd  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  } 
Yet  presuming  on  his  senses. 

On  be  goes  most  wond'rons  wise: 
Doubts  of  truth,  believes  pretences; 

Lost  in  errour,  lives  and  dies. 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

OCCAtlORSD  BY  THB  WORD  "ONE  FRfOR,"  IN 
THE  SECOND  YOLVMB  OF  BISHOP  BURNET'S 
HISTORY. 

One  Prior  !->-and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 
Tbe  poet  from  th*  historian  can  claim ! 
No;  Prior's  verse  posterity  shall  quote, 
Whieii  'tis  forgot  one  Burnet  ever  irrote* 


AN  EPIGRAM. 


Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  dean, 
**  What  reason  can  be  given. 

Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing. 
That  there  are  none  in  Heaven  V* 

*'  There  are  no  women,"  he  repiy'd; 

She  quick  returns  tbe  jest — 
"  Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  »  priest.** 


THE  KINGS  OF  EUROPE. 

A  JBVT. 

Why  pray,  of  late,. do  Europ^s  kings 
No  jester  in  their  courts  admit? 

They're  groi^  such  stately  solemn  things, 
To  bear  a  joke  they  think  not  fit 

But  tho'  each  court  a  jester  lacks, 
To  laugh  at  monarcbs  to  their  ftce: 

All  mankind  behind  their  backs 
Supply  the  honest  jester's  place. 


MELPOMENE: 

OR  THB  REGIONS  OF  TBRROUJI  AND  FITT. 
AN  ODE. 

Qdeen  of  the  human  heart !  at  whose  comnund 

The  swelling  tides  of  mighty  passion  rise; 
Melpomene,  support  my  vent'rous  hand. 
And  aid  thy  suppliant  in  his  bold  emprise; 
From  the  gay  scenes  of  pride 
Do  thou  his  footsteps  goide 
To  Nature's  awful  courts,  where  nnrst  of  yore, 
Young  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child,  was  tanght  his 
various  lore. 

So  may  his  fiivour>d  eye  explore  the  souice, 
To   few  reveal'd,  whence    huBHoi  sonon 
charm: 
So  may  bis  numbers,  with  pathetic  force, 
Bid  terrour  shstke  us,  or  compasaion  wans. 
As  different  strains  control 
The  movements  of  the  soul ; 
Adjust  its  passions,  hannonize  its  tone; 
To  feel  for  other's  woe,  or  nobly  bear  its  own. 

Deep  in  the  covert  of  a  shadowy  grove,  [pby; 
'Mid  broken  rocks  where  dashing  canestf 
Dear  to  the  pensive  pleasores,  dear  to  lore, 
And  Damon's  Muse,  that  breathes  her  mdt. 
This  ardent  prayer  was  made:  [ii^  Isj, 
When  lo !  the  secret  shade. 
As  conscious  of  some  heavenly  presence,  sbook- 
Strength,   firmness,   reason,   aU^-ntt*  fiitoftp^M 
soul  forsook. 

Ah!  whither  goddess!  whither  am  I  bone? 

To  what  wild  region*s  necromantic  shore> 

These  panics  whence?  and  why  my  bosoni  torn 

With  sudden  terrours  never  felt  before? 

Darkness  inwraps  me  round; 

Whil^  from  the  vast  profound 
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Emergittg  iipectrfes  dreadful  shape*  asmme, 
Aod  gleaming  on  my  sight,  add  horrour  to  the 
gloom. 

Ha!  what  is  he  whose  fierce  iodigmiDt  eye, 

Denouncing  Tengeance,  kindles  into  6ame? 
Whose  hoisterous  fury  blows  a  storm  so  high, 
As  vith  its  thunder  shakes  his  lab'ring  frame. 
What  can  such  rage  provoke? 
His  words  their  passage  choke; 
His  eager  steps  nor  time  nor  tmce  allow, 
And  dreadfol  duigers  wait  the  menace  of  his  brow. 

Protect  me,  goddess !  whence  that  fearful  shriek 

Of  consternation  ?  as  grim  Death  had  laid 
His  icy  fingers  on  some  guilty  cheek,    [may*d : 
And  all  the  powers  of  manhood  shrunk  dis- 
Ah  see !  besmeared  with  gore 
Revenge  stands  threatening  o'er 
A  pale  delinquent,  whose  retorted  eyes 
In  rain  for  pity  call— the  wretched  victim  dies. 

Ifot  long  the  space— abandon*d  to  despair, 

With  eyes  aghast,  or  hopeless  fixM  on  earth, 
This  slave  of  passion  rends  his  scattcr'd  hair, 
Beats  his  sad  breast,  and  execrates  his  birth : 
While  torn  within  he  feels 
The  pangs  of  whips  and  wheels ; 
And  sees,  or  fiincies,  all  the  fiends  below, 
Beckoning  his  frighted  soul  to  realms  of  endless 
woe. 

Before  m^  wondering  sense  new  phantoms  dance, 
And  stamp  their  horrid  shapes  upon  my  brain— 
A  wretch  with  jealous  brow,  and  eyes  askance. 
Feeds  all  in  secret  on  his  bosom  pain. 
Fond  love,  fierce  hate  assail; 
Alternate  they  prevail:  [conspire, 

While  conscious  pride  and  shame  with  rnge 
And  urge  the  latent  sparks  to  flames  of  torturing 
fire. 

The  storm  proceeds — ^his  changeful  visage  trace ; 

From  rage  to  madness  every  feature  breaks. 
A  growmg  phrenzy  grins  upon  his  face. 
And  in  his  frightful  stare  distraction  speaks; 
His  straw-invested  head 
Proclaims  all  reason  fled; 
And  not  a  tear  bedews  those  vacant  eyes— 
Bttt  songs  and  shouts  succeed,  and  laughter-min- 
gled sighs. 

Yet,  yet  again ! — a  murderer's  hand  appears 
Grasping  a  pointed  dagger  stain'd  with  blood! 
'  His  look  malignant  chills  with  boding  fctirs, 
That  checkthe  current  of  life's  ebbing  flood. 
In  midnight's  dark<  st  clouds 
The  dreary  m'screant  shrouds 
His  felon  step— as  'twere  to  darkness  given 
To  dim  the  watchful  eye  of  all-pervading  Heaven. 

And  hark!    ah  mercy!    whence  that  hollow 
sound?  [hair? 

Why  with  strange  horrour  starts  my  bristling 
£anh  opens  wide,  and  from  unhallowM  ground 
A  pallid  ^;:host  slow-ris.n^  steais  oti  air. 
To  where  a  niansrled  corse 
Expos'd  without  remoi*se 
Lies   shroudless^  uneniomb'd,    he  points  the 
away^. 
Poiats  to  the  prowluig  wolf  exultant  o*er  his  prey. 


«« Was  itfor'tbis,'^he  cri«i,  "with  kindly  shower 

Of  daily  gifts  the  traitor  I  caressM } 
For  this,  array'd  him  iu  the  robe  of  power. 
And  lodg'd  my  royal  secrets  in  his  breaat? 
O  kindness  ill  repaid! 
To  bare  the  murdering  blade 
A  gainst  my  life  !•— mayHeav*n  his  guilt  explore. 
And  to  my  suffering  race  their  splendid  rights  re- 
atore.*' 


He  said,  and  stalk'd  away.— ;Vh,  goddess !  < 

Thus  with  terrific  forms  to  rack  my  brain; 
These  horrid  phantoms   shake  the  throne  of 
peace. 
And  reason  calls  her  boasted  powers  in  vain: 
Then  change  tby  magic  wand. 
Thy  dreadful  troops  disband. 
And  gentler  shapes,  and  softer  scenes  dlsdose. 
To  melt  the  feeling  heart,  yet  soothe  its  tenderest 


The  fervent  prayer  was  heard. — With  hideous 
Her  ebon  gates  of  darkness  open  flew ;  [sound. 
A  dawning  twilight  cheers  tlic  dread  profound; 
The  train  of  terrour  vanishes  from  riew. 
More  mild  enchantmenU  rise; 
New  scenes  salute  my  eyes. 
Groves,  fountains,  bowers,  and  temples  grace 
the  plain,  [plain. 

And  turtles  coo  around,  and  nightingales  com- 

And  every  myrtle  bower  an't  cypress  grove, 
And  every  solemn  temple  teems  with  life; 
Here  glows  the  scene  with  fond  but  hapless  lore. 
There  with  the  deeper  woes  of  human  strife. 
In  groups  around  the  lawn. 
By  fresh  disasters  drawn, 
The  sad  spectators  seem  transflx'd  in  woe; 
And  pitying  sighs  are  heard,  and  heart-felt  sorrows 
flow. 

Behold  that  beauteous  maid!  her  languid  head 

Bends  like  a  drooping  Itly  charged  with  rain: 
With  floods  of  tears  she  bathes  a  lover  dead. 
In  brave  assertion  of  her  honour  slain. 
Her  bosom  heaves  with  sisrhs; 
To  Heaven  she  lifts  her  eye*. 
With  grief  beyond  the  power  of  wonls  opprest. 
Sinks  on  the  lifeless  corse,  and  dies  upon  his  breast* 

How  strong  the  bands  of  fricurlshlp  ?  yet,  alas ! 

Behind  yon  mouldrri  ntr  tower  wiUi  ivy  crown'd^ 
Of  two,  the  foremost  in  her  sacred  cUiss, 

One,  from  his  friend,  re.'eivts  the  fatal  wound! 
What  could  such  fury  move ! 
Ah  what,  but  ill-snrrVI  love? 
The  same  fair  object  each  fon.-l  hciit  tnthralls. 
And  he,  the  favour'd  youth,  her  hapless  victim 
tails. . 

Can  onght  so  deeply  sway  the  crenerous  mind 

To  mutual  truth,  as  female  trust  in  love?" 
Then  what  relief  shall  yon  fair  mourner  find, 
ScomM  by  the  man  who  should  her  plaints 
remove? 

By  fair,  but  false  pretence. 
She  lost  her  innocence; 
And  that  sweet  babe?,  the  fruit  of  treacherous  art, 
Claspt  in  her  anti5  expiree,  and  bnaks  the  pa- 
rent's heart. 
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Ah !  who  to  pomp  or  grandeur  would  aapire  ? 

Kines  are  not  raisM  above  misfortune's  frown : 
That  form  so  graceful  even  in  mean  attire, 
Sway'd  once  a  sceptre,  once  sustained  a  crown. 
From  filial  rage  and  strife. 
To  screen  his  closing  life, 
He  quits  his  throne,  a  father^s  sorrow  feels, 
And  in  the  lap  of  want  his  patient  head  conceals. 

More  yet  remain'd — but  lo !  the  pensive  qaeen 

Appears  confest  before  my  dazzled  sight; 
Grace  in  her  steps,  and  softness  in  her  mien. 
The  face  of  sorrow  mingled  with  delight 
Not  surh  her  nobler  fmme, 
When  kindling  into  flame. 
And  bold  in  virtue's  cause,  her  zeal  aspires 
To  waken  guilty  pangs,  or  breathe  heroic  fires. 

Aw*d  ihto  silence,  my  rapt  soul  attends — 

The  power,  with  eyes  complacent,  saw  my 
A  nd,  as  with  grief  i  neffable  she  bends,        [fear ^ 
These  accents  vibrate  on  my  listening  ear. 
<*  Aspiring  son  of  art, 
Know,  tho'  thy  feeling  heart 
Glow  with  these  wonders  to  thy  fancy  shown. 
Still  may  the  Delian  god  thy  powerless  toils  dis- 
own. 

**  A  thousand  tender  scenes  of  soft  distress 

May  swell  thy  breast  with  sympathetic  woes; 
A  thousand  such  dread  forms  on  fancy  press. 
As  from  my  dreary  realms  of  darkness  rose ; 
\^'hence  Shakspeare's  chilling  fears, 
Whence  Otway's  melting  tears— 
That  awful  gloom,  this  melancholy  plain, 
The  types  of  every  theme  that  suits  the  tragic 
strain. 

*<  But  dost  thou  worship  Nature  night  and  mom, 

And  .ill  due  honour  to  her  precepts  pay  ? 
Canst  thou  the  lure  of  affectation  scorn, 
Pleas'd  in  the  simpler  paths  of  truth  to  stray  ? 
Hast  thou  the  Graces  fair 
InvokM  with  ardent  prayer? 
'Tis  they  attire,  as  Nature  must  impart, 
The  sentiment  sublime,  the  language  of  the  heart 

"  Then,  if  creative  Genius  pour  his  ray. 

Warm  with  inspiring  influence  on  thy  breast; 
Taste,  judgment,  fancy,  if  thou  canst  display. 
And  the  deep  source  of  passion  stand  confest: 
Then  may  the  listening  train, 
Affected,  feel  thy  strain; 
Peel  grief  or  terrour,  rage  or  pity  move; 
Change  with  the  varying  scenes,  and  every  scene 
approve." 

Humbled  before  her  sight,  and  bending  low, 
1  kissM  the  borders  of  her  crimson  vest; 
Eoger  to  speak,  I  felt  my  bosom  glow. 
But  fear  upon  my  lip  her  seal  imprest. 
While  awe-struck  thus  1  stood, 
The  bowers,  the  lawn,  the  wood. 
The  form  celestial,  fading  on  my  sight. 
Dissolved  in  liquid  air,  and  fleeting  gleams  of  light 


OX  HIS  FIRST  ARRIVAL  AT  THE 
LBASOWS,  1754. 

**  How  shall  I  fix  my  wandering  eye  ?  where  find 
Tho  source  of  this  enchantment?  Dwells  it  in 


The  woods?  or  waves  there  not  a  magic  wand 
O'er  the  translucent  waters?  Sure,  unseen. 
Some  favouring  power  directs  the  happy  lines 
That  sketch  these  beauties;  swells  the  rising  bills. 
And  scoops  the  dales  to  Nature's  finest  forms. 
Vague,  undetermined,  infinite:  untaught 
By  line  or  compass,  yet  supremely  fair.'* 
So  spake  Philemon,  as  with  mptur'd  gase 
He  traversed  Damon's  farm.    From  distant  plaint 
He  sought  his  friend's  abode;  nor  had  the  fame 
Of  that  new-fonn*d  Arcadia  reach'd  his  ear. 

And  thus  the  swain,  as  o'er  each  hill  and  dal^ 
Thro'  lawn  or  thicket  he  puisued  his  way; 
"  What  is  it  gilds  the  verdure  of  these  meads 
With  linesmore  bright  than  fancy  paints  the  flowers 
Of  Paradise?  what  Naiad's  guiding  band 
Leads,  thro'  the  broider'd  vale,  these  lucid  rills. 
That  murmuring  as  they  flow,  bear  melody 
Along  their  banks ;  and  thro*  the  vocal  shades. 
Improve  the  nmsic  of  the  woodland  choir? 
What  pensive  Dryad  rais'd  yon  solemn  grove. 
Where  minds  contemplative,  at  close  of  day 
Retiring,  muse  o'er  Nature's  various  works. 
Her  wonders  venerate,  or  her  sweets  enjoy  ?-i' 
What  room  for  doubt?  some  rural  deity. 
Presiding,  scatters  o'er  th'  unequal  lawns. 
In  beauteous  wildness,  yon  fair-spreading  trees: 
And  miugling'Woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales, 
And  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  domestic  fowl. 
And  those  that  swim  the  lake,  sees  rising  round 
More  pleasing  landscapes  than  in  Tcmpe>s  vale 
Penfeus  watered.     Yes,  some  sylvan  god 
Spreads  wide  the  varied  prospect;  waves  the  woods. 
Lifts  the  pmud  Hills,  and  clears  the  shining  lakes: 
While,  from  the  congregated  waters  pour'd. 
The  bursting  torrent  tumbles  down  the  steep 
In  foaming  fury;  fierce,  irregular, 
Wild,  interrupted,  cross'd  with  rocks  and  roots 
And  interwoven  trees;  till,  soon  absorb'd. 
An  open  cavern  all  its  rage  entombs. 
So  vanish  human  glories !  such  the  pomp 
Of  swelling  warriors,  of  ambitious  kings. 
Who  fret  and  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage 
Of  busy  life,  and  then  are  beard  no  more ! 

"  Yes,  'tis  enchantment  all— ^nd  see,  the  spells^ 
The  powerful  incantations,  magic  verse, 
Inscrib'd  on  every  tree,  alcove,  or  nro. — 
Spells!— -incantations!— -ah,  my  tuneful  friend! 
Thine  are  the  numbers !  thine  the  wond'rous  work? 
Yes,  great  magician  I  now  I  read  thee  ri^t. 
And  lightly  weigh  all  sorcery,  but  thine. 
No  Naiad's  leading  step  conducts  the  rill: 
Nor  sylvan  god  presiding  skirts  the  lawn 
In  beauteous  wildness,  with  fisir  spreading  trees; 
Nor  magic  wand  has  circumscrib'd  the  scene. 
Tis  thine  own  Uste,  thy  genius,  that  presides. 
Nor  needs  there  other  deity,  nor  needs      [swain. 
More  potent  spells  than  they."— —No  mor«  the 
For  lo,  his  Damon,  o'er  the  tufted  lawn 
Advancing,  leads  him  to  the  social  dome. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  POEK. 

To    his    royal   highness  the  prince  of   Wales, 
this  attempt  to  delineate  such  objects  of  public 
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▼irtu^,  as  best  may  deserve  the  attention  of  a 
British  prince,  is,  with  the  profuundest  respect, 
most  humbly  inscribed,  by  his  royal  highnesses 
most  devoted,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
eenrant, 

THE  AirraoR. 


PREFACE. 
If  the  writer  of  the  f.)llowinjr  piece  could  hope 
to  produce  any  thing  in  poetry,  worthy  the  pub- 
lic attention;  it  would  give  him  paiticular  pioa- 
sui-r  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  claim  to  such  a 
(listiuction  in  the  happy  execution  of  this  work. 
lUilhe  feats  it  will  be  thought,  that  the  projected 
building  is  too  great  for  thc^  abilities  of  the  archi- 
ttf^ct;  and  that  he  is  not  famished  with  a  vatiety 
of  materials  sufficient  for  the  proper  finishing  and 
embellishment  of  such  a  structure.  And  when  it 
is  further  confessed,  that  he  hath  entered  on  this 
design  without  the  assistances  of  learning,  and 
that  his  time  for  the  execution  of  it  was  either 
snatched  from  the  hours  of  business,  or  stolen  from 
those  of  rest;  the  mind  in  either  case  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  happiest  disposition  for  poetry ;  his  pro- 
spect of  success  will  grow  still  more  clouded,  and 
the  presumption  against  him  must  gather  addi- 
tional strength. 

Under  these  and  many  other  disadvantages, 
which  he  feels  and  laments;  conscious  of  all  his 
deficiencies,  and  how  unequal  he  is  to  the  tusk  of 
executing  this  plan,  even  up  to  his  own  ideas; 
what  shall  he  plead  in  excuse  for  his  temerity  in 
persisting  thus  far  to  prosecute  the  attempt?   All 
he  can  say  is,  tliot  he  hath  taken  some  pains  to 
furnish  himself  with  materials  for  the  work;  that 
he  hath  consulted  men  as  well  as  books,  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  subjects,  in  which  he  hopes  he 
hath  not  been  guilty  of  many  mistakes ;  that  it 
hath  not  been  an  hasty  performance ;  nor  is  it 
at  last  obtruded  on  the  public,  without  the  ap- 
probations of  several  persons,  whose  judgments, 
vrere  it  not  probable  they  may  hare  rereivod  a  i 
bias  from  the  portiality  of  friendship,  he  could  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt.     But  that  he  may  know  | 
vrith  certainty  whether  this  is  not  the  case,  to  the 
.public  he  submitu  it;   willing  to   receive  from 
thence  his  determination  to  prosecute  or  suppress 
the  remainder  of  his  plan*.     If  he  here  receives 
a  check,  he  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  general 
opinion;  and  must  submit  to  be  included  among 
those  who  have  mistaken  tlieir  talent.     But  as  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  straincle  with  would  in  case 
of  success  have  increased  his  reputa^^ion,  he  hopes 
if  be  hath  failed  they  will  soften  his  disgrace. 

«  The  author's  original  design  was  to  have  writ- 
ten a  poem,  intitled.  Public  Virtue,  in  three  books, 
1 .  Agriculture.  8.  Commerce.  3.  Aru.  The  first 
book  was  all  he  ever  executed. 


CAXrO  THE  FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  proposition.    Adilress  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Invocation  to  the  Genius  of  Britain.     Hus- 


bandry to  be  encoidira^ed,  as  it  U  th^  tonrce  of 
wealth  and  plenty.  Advice  to  landlords  not 
to  oppress  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  three 
great  virtues.  His  instruments  of  husbandry. 
His  servants.  Description  of  a  country  statute. 
Episode  of  the  iair  milkmaid.  The  farm-yard 
described.  The  pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  Ad- 
dress to  the  great  to  study  Agriculture.  An 
allegory,  attempting  to  explain  the  theory  of 
vegetation. 

Of  culture,  and  the  various  fruits  of  earth; 
Of  social  commerce;  of  the  nobler  arts, 
Which  polish  and  adorn  the  life  of  man : 
Objects  demanding  the  supreme  regard 
or  that  exalted  monarch,  who  sustains 
The  sceptre  of  command  o*er  Britain's  son?; 
The  Muse,  disdaining  idle  themes,  attempts 
To  sing.    O  thou,  Britannia's  rising  hope! 
The  favourite  of  her  wishes!  thou,  O  prince. 
On  whom  her  fondest  expectations  wait, 
Accept  the  verse;  and,  to  the  humblest  voice 
That  sings  of  public  virtue,  lend  an  ear. 
Genius  of  Britain!  pure  Intelligence! 
Guai-dian,  appointed  by  the  One  Supreme, 
With  influential  energy  benign. 
To  guide  the  weal  of  this  distinguished  isle; 
Oh  wake  the  breast  of  her  aspirin;;  son. 
Inform  his  numbers,  aid  his  bold  design, 
Who,  in  a  daring  flight,  presumes  to  mark 
The  glorious  track  her  monarchs  should  pursue. 

Prom  cultivation,  from  the  useful  toils 
Of  the  laborious  hind,  the  streams  of  wealth 
And  plenty  flow.  Deign  then,  illustrious  youth! 
To  bring  til'  observing  eye,  the  liberal  hand. 
And  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  your  birth, 
Regard  his  various  labours  thro'  the  year: 
So 'shall  the  labourer  smile,  and  you  improve 
The  happy  country  you  are  bom  to  rule. 

The  year  declining,  now  hath  left  the  fields 
Divested  of  their  honours :  'the  strong  glebe. 
Exhausted,  waits  the  culture  of  the  plough. 
To  renovate  her  powers.    'Tis  now,  intent 
On  honest  gain,  the  cautious  husbandman 
Surveys  the  country  round,  solicitous 
To  fix  his  habitation  on  a  soil 
Propitious  to  his  hopes,  and  to  his  cares. 
O  ye,  whom  Fortune  in  her  silken  robe 
Inwraps  benign ;  whom  Plenty's  bounteous  hand 
Hath  favour'd  with  disti notion:  Oh  look  down. 
With  smiles  indulgent,  on  his  new  designs; 
Assist  his  useful  works,  facilitate 
His  honest  aims,  nor  in  exaction's  gripe        [toils 
Enthrall  th'  endeavouring  swain.     Think  not  his 
Were  meant  alone  to  foster  you  in  ease 
And  pamper'd  indolence :  nor  srudge  the  meed, 
Which  Heai'en  in  mercy  gives  to  cheer  the  t^and. 
The  labouring  hand  of  useful  industry. 
Be  yours  the  joy  to  propagate  content; 
With  bounteous  Heav'n  co-operate,  and  reward  . 
The  poor  man's  toil,  whence  all  your  riches  spring. 
As  in  a  garden,  the  enlivening  air 
Is  fiird  with  odours,  drawn  from  those  fair  flowers 
Which  by  its  influence  risei  so  in  his  breast 
Benevolent  who  gives  the  swains  to  thrive. 
Reflected  live  the  joys  his  virtues  lent. 

But  come,  young  farmer,  though  by  fortune  fix'd 
On  fields  luxuriant,  where  the  fruitml  soil 
Gives  labour  hope;  where  sheltering  shades  arise,' 
Thick  fences  guard,  and  bubbling  fountains  flow^ 
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Where  arable  and  pasture  daly  mix; 

Yet,  ere  thy  toils  begin,  attend  the  Mose^ 

And  catch  the  mormi  lessons  of  her  song. 

Be  fmgal  and  be  blest ;  fragality 

Will  give  thee  competence,;  thy  gains  are  small, 

Too  small  to  bear  profusion's  wasteful  band. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion,  so  shall  health 

Sit  on  thy  brow,  invigorating  thy  frame 

To  every  useful  work.    And  if  to  these 

Thou  happily  shalt  join  one  virtue  more. 

The  love  of  industry,  the  glowing  joy 

Felt  from  each  new  improvement ;  then  fair  Peace, 

With  modest  Neatness,  in  her  decent  garb, 

Shall  walk  aruund  thy  dwelling:  while  the  great, 

Tir*d  with  the  vast  fatigue  of  indolence, 

Fill'd  with  disease  by  luxury  and  sloth, 

Impatient  curse  the  dilatory  day. 

And  look  with  envy  on  thy  happier  state. 

Prepared  with  these  plain  virtues,  now  the  swain 
With  courage  enters  oi\  his  rural  works. 
First  he  provides  the  needful  implements. 
Of  these,  the  honoui-'d  pk>ugh  claims  chief  regard. 
Hence  bread  to  man,  who  heretofore  on  mast 
Fed  with  his  fellow-brute,  in  woods  and  wilds. 
Himself  uncultur'd  as  the  soil  he  trod; 
The'spiked  barrow  next,  to  break  the  clods. 
And  spread  the  sur&ce  of  the  new-plough'd  field : 
Nor  is  the  roller's  friendly  aid  unsought. 
Hoes  he  provides,  with  various  arms  prepared, 
T*  encounter  all  the  numerous  host  of  weeds. 
Which  rise  malignant,  menacing  his  hopes. 
The  sweeping  scythe's  keen  edge  he  whets  for  grass. 
And  turns  the  crooked  sickle  for  his  com. 
The  fork  to  spread,  the  gathering  rake  to  save 
With  providential  care  he  treasures  up. 
. ,  His  strong  capacious  wain,  the  dull  slow  ox 
Dra?8  on,  deep  loaden,  grinding  the  rough  ruts : 
While  with  his  lighter  team,  the  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells. 
Nor  will  his  foresight  lack  the  whirling  flail. 
Whose  battering  strokes  force  from  the  loosenM 

sheaves 
Their  hidden  stores  profuse;  which  now  demand 
The  quick  rotation  of  the  winnowing  hn. 
With  blasts  successive,  wafting  far  away 
The  worthless  chaff,  to  clear  the  golden  grain. 

And  now  compelled  to  hire  assistant  strength. 
Away  he  hastens  to  some  neighbouring  town. 
Where  willing  Servitude,  for  mutual  wants 
Of  hand  and  farmer,  holds  her  annual  feast*. 
'Tis  here  the  toiling  hand  of  industry 
Employment  seeks.    The  skilful  ploughman,  lord 
And  leader  of  the  rustic  band;  who  claims 
His  boy  attendant,  conscious  of  his  worth 
And  dignity  superior;  boasting  skill 
To  guide  with  steadiness  the  sliding  share* 
To  srntter  with  an  equal  hand  tbe  seed, 
And  with  a  master  scythe  to  head  the  train 
When  tbe  rip^  meadow  «sks  the  mower's  hand. 
Here  too  the  threslier,  brandishing  his  flail. 
Bespeaks  a  master,  whose  full  barns  demand 
A  labouring  arm,  now  ready  to  give  up 
Their  treasure,  and  exchange  their  hoarded  grain 
F<)r  heaps  of  gold,  tbe  meed  of  honest  toil. 
The  sun^burnt  shepherd  too,  bis  slouching  hat 

*  This  is  called  in  the  country  a  statute;  and  is 
held  annually  at  most  market  towns  in  England, 
where  servantsof  all  kinds  resort  in  quest  of  places 
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DiftinguishM  well  with  fleecy  locks,  expects 
Observance;  skillM  in  wool,  and  lessoned  deep 
In  all  diseases  of  the  bleating  flock. 
Mixt  with  the  rustic  throng,  see  ruddy  maids^ 
Some  taught  with  dext'rous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel, 
Or  stroke  the  swelling  udder;  some  expert 
To  raise  from  leaven*d  wheat  the  kneaded  loaf; 
To  mash  the  malted  barley,  and  extract 
Its  flavour*d  strength;  or  with  a  housewife's  care. 
To  keep  the  decent  habitation  neat 
But  now  let  loose  to  revelry  and  sport. 
In  clamorous  mirth,  indelicate  and  rude,      [voke 
The  boisterous  swains,  and  hoyden  nymphs,  pro- 
Outrageous  merriment.^- Yet  not  alike 
Is  every  swain,  nor  every  sylvan  maid; 
As  Verulam  the  pleasing  tale  records. 
When  Patty,  lovely  Patty,  graced  the  crowd, 
Pride  of  tbe  neighbouring  plains.   Who  hath  sst 

heard 
Of  Patty,  the  £aiir  milkmaid?  Beautiful 
As  an  Arcadian  nymph,  upon  her  brow 
Sat  virgin  Modesty,  while  in  her  eyes 
Young  Sensibility  began  to  play 
With  Innocence.     Her  waving  locks  fell  down 
On  either  side  her  fece  in  careless  curls. 
Shading  the  tender  blushes  in  her  cheek. 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  morning  gale^ 
Stolen  from  the  rose  or  violet's  dea^y  leaves. 
Her  ivory  teeth  appeared  in  even  rows. 
Thro*  lips  of  living  coral.    When  she  spoke 
Her  features  wore  intelligence:  her  words 
Were  soft,  with  such  a  smile  accompany'd. 
As  lighted  in  her  face  resistless  charms. 
Her  polishM  neck  rose  rounding  firom  ber  bresst. 
With  pleasing  elegance :— That  lovely  breast!— 
Ah  i  Fancy,  dwell  not  there,  lest  gay  Desire, 
Who  smilmg  hovers  o'er  th'  enchantfhg  place. 
Tempt  thy  wild  thoughts  to  dangerous  extasy. 
Her  shape  was  moulded  by  the  hand  of  Ease; 
Exact  proportion  harmonized  her  frame; 
While  Grace,  following  her  steps,  with  secret  ait 
Stole  into  all  her  motions.    Thus  she  wadk'd 
In  sweet  simpHctty;  a  snow-white  pail 
Hung  on  her  arm,  the  symbol  of  her  skill 
In  that  fair  province  of  the  rural  state. 
The  dairy;  source  of  more  delicious  bowls 
Than  Bacchus  from  his  choicest  vintage  boasts. 
How  great  the  power  of  beauty  I    The  rude 
.  swains 
Grew  civil  at  her  sight ;  and  gapii^g  crowds 
Wrapt  in  astonishment,  with  transport  gaze. 
Whispering  her  praises  in  each  other*a  ear. 
As  when  a  gentle  breese,  borne  thro*  tbe  grove. 
With  quick  vibration  shakes  the  trembling  leaves, 
And  hushing  murmurs  run  fittm  tree  to  tree; 
So  ran  a  sprekding  whisper  thro*  the  drowd. 
Young  Thyrsis  hearing,  tumM  aside  his  head. 
And  soon  the  pleasing  wonder  caught  hia  eyet 
Full  iu  the  prime  of  youth,  the  joyfiil  heir 
Of  numerous  acres,  a  large  freehold  farm, 
Thjrrsis  as  yet  from  beauty  felt  no  pain. 
Had  seen  no  virgin  he  could  wish  to  make 
His  wedded  partner.    Now  his  beatiug  heart 
Feels  new  emotion ;  now  bis  fixed  eye 
With  fervent  rapture  dwelling  on  her  charms. 
Drinks  in  delicious  draughts  of  new-bom  love. 
No  rest  tbe  night,  no  peace  the  following  day 
Brought  to  bis  struggling  heart:   her  beauteoas 
Her  £sir  perfections  playing  on  hia  mind,     [fbna. 
With  pleasing  aagoish  torture  him.    In  vain 
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H6  striTeB  to  tear  heV  image  from  his  breast; 
Each  liule  grace,  each  dear  bewitching  look, 
Keturas  triumphant,  breaking  his  resoWes, 
And  binding  all  his  soul  a  slave  to  love. 

Ah !  Uttie  did  he  know,  alas,  the  while, 
I*oor  Patty's  tender  heart,  in  mutual  pain, 
Long,  long  for  him  had  heav'd  the  secret  sigh. 
For  him  she  drest,  for  him  the  pleasing  arti 
She  studied,  and  for  him  she  wish'd  to  live. 
But  her  low  fortunes,  nursing  sad  despair, 
Check'd  the  young  hope;  nor  durst  her  modest 

eyes 
Indulge  the  smallest  glances  of  her  flame, 
l^st  curious  malice,  like  a  watchful  spy, 
Should  catch  the  secret,  and  with  taunts  reveal. 

Judge  then  the  sweet  surprise  when  she  at 
length 
Beheld  him,  all  irresolute,  approach; 
And  gently  taking  her  fsir  trembling  hand. 
Breathe  these  soft  wonl<i  into  her  listening  ear: 
*«  O  Patty!  dearest  maid!  whose  beauteous  form 
Dwells  in  my  breast,  and  charms  my  soul  to  love. 
Accept  my  vows;  accept  a  feithfurheart, 
"Which  from  tl^is  hour  devotes  itself  to  thee: 
Wealth  has  no  relish,  life  can  give  no  joy, 
If.  you  forbid  my  hopes  to  call  you  mine.'* 
Ah !  who  the  sudden  tumult  can  describe 
Of  struggling  passions  rising  in  her  breast  ^ 
Hope,  fear,  contusion,  modesty,  and  love 
Oppress  her  labouring  soul:— She  strove  to  speak, 
But  the  faint  accents  died  upon  her  tongue : 
Her  fears  prevented  uttet-ance. — At  length— 
•'  Can  Thyrsis  mock  my  poverty?  can  he 
Be  so  unkind?  O  no!  yet  I,  alas. 
Too  humble  even  to  hope"— No  more  she  said; 
Bot  gently,  as  if  half  unwilling,  stole 
Her  hand  from  his;  and,  with  sweet  modesty. 
Casting  a  look  of  diffidence  and  fear, 
To  hide  her  blushes,  silently  withdrew. 
But  Thyrsis  read,  with  rapture,  in  her  eyes 
The  language  of  her  soul.    He  follow'd,  woo»d. 
And  won  her  for  his  wife.     His  lowing  herds 
Soon  call  her  mistress;  soon  their  milky  streams 
Coagulated,  rise  in  circling  piles 
Of  hardened  curd ;  and  all  the  dairies  round, 
To  her  sweet  butter  yield  superior  pi:aise. 

But  turn,  my  Muse,  nor  let  th*  alluring  form 
Of  beauty  lea^  too  far  thy  devious  steps. 
See  where  the  farmer,  with  a  master's  eye. 
Surveys  his  little  kingdom,  and  exults 
In  sovereign  independence.     At  a  word, 
His  feathery  subjects  in  obedience  flock 
Around  his  feeding  hand,  who  in  return 
Yield  a  delicious  tribute  to  his  board. 
And  o*er  his  couch  their  downy  plumage  spread. 
The  peacock  here  expands  his  eyeful  plumes, 
A  glittering  pageant,  to  the  mid-day  Sun: 
In  the  stiff  awkwardness  of  foolish  pride, 
The  swelling  turkey  apes  his  stately  step, 
And  calls  the  bristling  feathers  round  his  head. 
There  the  loud  herald  of  the  morning  struts 
Before  his  cackling  dames,  the  passive  slaves 
Of  his  promiscuous  pleasure.     O'er  the  pond. 
Sec  the  giey  gander,  with  his  female  train, 
Bending  their  lofly  necks;  and  gabbling  ducks, 
Hejoicing  on  the  surface,  clap  their  wings ; 
Whilst  wheeling  round,  in  airy  wanton  flights, 
Tlie  glossy  pigeons  chase  their  sportive  loves, 
Or  in  soft  cooings  tell  their  amorous  talc. 
Here  stacks  of  hay,  there  pyramids  of  com, 
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Promise  the  future  market  large  supplies: 
While  with  an  eye  of  triumph  he  sun-eys 
His  piles  of  wood,  and  laughs  at  Winter's  frown* 
In  silent  nimination,  see  the  kine, 
Beneath  the  walnut's  shade,  patiently  wait 
To  r  jur  into  his  pails  their  milky  stores. 
While  pent  from  mischief,  far  from  sight  remov'd| 
The  bristly  henl,  within  their  fattening  styes, 
Remind  him  to  prepare,  in  many  a  row, 
The  gaily-blooming  pea,  the  fragrant  bean. 
And  broad-leav'd  cabbage,  for  the  plougbman't 
feast. 
These  his  amusements,  his  employment  these; 
Which  still  arising  in  successive  chans^e. 
Give  to  each  vari^  hour  a  new  delight. 
Peace  and  contentment  with  their  guardian  wings 
Enclose  his  nightly  slumbers.    Rosy  health. 
When  the  gay  lark's  sweet  matin  wakes  the  mom. 
Treads  in  hi3  dewy  foot-steps  round  the  field; 
And  cheeriiilne«(s  attends  his  closing  day. 
No  racking  jealousy,  nor  sullen  hate, 
Nor  fear,  nor  envy,  discompose  his  breast. 
His  only  enemies  the  prowling  fox, 
Whose  nightly  murders  thin  the  bleating  fold; 
The  hardy  badger;  the  rapacious  kite, 
With  eye  malignant  on  the  little  brood. 
Sailing  around  portentous;  the  rank  stote  • 
Thirsting,  ah,  savage  thirst!  for  harmless  blood; 
The  corn-devouring  partridge;  timorous  hare; 
Th»  amphibious  otter  bold;  the  weasel  sly. 
Pilfering  the  yolk  lh>m  its  enclosing  shell; 
And  moles,  a  dirty  undermining  race. 
Iliese  all  his  foes,  and  these,  alas,  compared 
With  man  to  man,  an  inoffensive  train. 
'Gainst  these,  assisted  by  th*  entangling  net, 
Th*  explosive  thunder  of  the  level  I'd  tube. 
Or  toils  unweary*d  of  his  social  friend 
The  faithful  dog,  he  wages  rural  war. 
And  health  and  pleasure  in  the  sportive  field 
Obtaining,  he  forgives  their  venial  crimes. 

O  happy  he !  happiest  of  mortal  men ! 
Who  far  removM  from  slavery  as  from  pride. 
Fears  no  man's  firown,  nor  cringing  waits  to  catch 
The  gracious  nothing  of  a  great  man's  nods 
Where  the  lacM  beggar  bustles  for  a  bribe, 
The  purchase  of  his  honour;  where  deceit. 
And  fraud,  and  circumvention,  drest  in  smiles. 
Hold  shameful  commerce;  and  beneath  the  mask 
Of  friendship  and  sincerity,  betray. 
Him,  nor  the  stately  mansion's  gilded  pride, 
Rich  with  whate'er  the  imitative  arts, 
Painting  or  sculpture,  yield  to  charm  the  eye; 
Nor  shining  heaps  of  massy  plate,  enwrooght 
With  curious,  costly  workmanship,  allure. 
Tempted  nor  with  the  pride  nor  pomp  of  power, 
Nor  pageants  of  ambition,  nor  the  mines 
Of  grasping  av'rice,  nor  the  poison'd  sweets 
Of  pamper'd  luxury,  he  plants  his  foot 
With  firmness  on  his  old  paternal  fields. 
And  stands  unshaken.  There  sweet  prospects  rise 
Of  meadows  smiling  in  their  flow'ry  pride, 
Green  hills  and  dales,  and  cottages  embower'd, 
The  scenes  of  innocence  and  calm  delight. 
There  the  wiM  melody  of  waibling  birds. 
And   cool    refreshing   groves,   and    murmuring 

springs. 
Invite  to  sacred  thought,  and  lift  the  mind 
From  low  pursuits  to  meditate  the  God ! 

l\im  then,  at  length,  O  turn,  ye  sons  of  wealtli. 
And  ye  w^o  seek,  thro*  life's  bewildering  maze, 
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To  tread  the  pfiths  of  happiness,  O  turn ! 
And  trace  hfer  footsteps  in  the  rural  walk; 
In  those  &ir  scents  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Where,  to  the  human  eye.  Omnipotence 
Unfolds  the  map  of  Nature,  and  displays 
The  matchless  beauty  of  created  things. 
Turn  to  the  arts,  the  useful  pleasing  arts 
Of  cultivation ;  and  those  fields  improve 
Your  erring  fathers  have  too  long  despisM. 
Leave  not  to  ignorance,  and  low-bred  hinds, 
That  noblest  science,  which  in  ancient  time 
The  minds  of  sages  and  of  kings  employ'd. 
Solicitous  to  learn  the  ways  of  God, 
And  read  his  works  in  Agriculture's  schooL 

Then  hear  the  Muse,  now  entering,  hand  in  hand 
"With  sweet  Philosophy,  the  secret  bowers 
Of  deep  mysterious  Nature;  there  t*  explore 
Tbc  causes  of  fecundity,  and  how 
The  various  elements,  earth,  «'ater,  air. 
And  fire  united;  the  enlivening  ray 
Diurnal;  the  prolific  dews  of  night; 
With  all  the  rolling  seasons  of  the  year; 
In  vegetation's  work  their  power  combine. 

Whither,  O  whither  dost  thou  lead  my  steps. 
Divine  Philosophy?  What  scenes  are  these. 
Which  strike  my  wondering  senses  ?  Lo !  enthroo'd 
Upon  a  solid  rock  great  Nature  sits; 
Her  eyes  to  Heaven  directed,  as  from  thence 
Receiving  inspiration.     Round  her  bead 
A  mingled  wreath  of  fniits  and  flowers  entwines. 
Her  robe,  with  every  motion  changing  hue, 
Flows  down  in  plenteous  foldings,  and  conceals 
Her  secret  footsteps  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
List!  list!  what  harmony,  what  heavenly  sounds 
Enchant  my  ravish 'd  ear?  »Ti8  ancient  Pan*,' 
Who  on  his  seven-fold  pipe,  to  the  rapt  soul 
Conveys  the  fancied  music  of  the  spheres. 
See  by  his  strains  the  elements  inspir'd. 
Join  in  mysterious  work;  their  motions  led 
By  active  fire  ♦,  in  windings  intricate. 
But  not  perplext,  nor  vague.     And  who  are  they  ? 
What  pair  obeying  in  alternate  rounds 
The  tuneful  melody?  Majestic  one. 
And  grave,  lifting  her  awful  fon-hesid,  moves 
In  shadowy  silence,  borne  on  raven  wings, 
Which,  waving  to  the  measured  sounds,  beat  time 
A  vr>il  obscures  her  face;  a  sable  stole, 
BedeckM  with  sparkling  gems,  conceals  her  fonn; 
And  wreaths  of  bending  poppy  crown  her  brow. 
The  oth^r,  raised  on  swan-like  spreading  plumes. 
Glides  gayly.on ;  a  milk-white  robe  invests 
His  frame  transparent;  in  his  azure  eyes 
Dwells  brightness;  while  around  his  radiant  head, 
A  shining  elory  paints  his  flying  robe. 
With  all  the  colours  of  the  wat't  y  bow. 

Proceeding  now,  in  more  majestic  steps, 
QTlie  varying  Seasons  join  the  mystic  train. 

■  Mytlwlosrists  have  thought  the  universal  na- 
ture of  thinsi^  to  be  signitied  by  this  go<l;  and 
tliat  his  pipe,  compospd  of  seven  ifeds,  was  the 
symbol  of  the  seven  planets,  which  they  say  make 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Boerhaave  and  other  modem 
philosophers,  nil  the  motion  in  nature  arises  from 
fin*;  and  tikinar  that  away  all  things  would  be- 
come fixt  and  immovable:  fluids  would  become 
solid;  n  mr\t\  would  harden  into  a  statue;  and 
the  very  air  would  cohere  into  a  firm  and  rigid 


In  all  the  blooming  hues  of  Bond  youth, 
Gay  Spring  advances  smiling:  on  her  head 
A  flowery  chaplet,  mixt  with  verdant  budsy 
Sheds  aromatic  fragrance  thro*  the  air ; 
While  little  Zephyrs,  breathing  wanton  gales. 
Before  her  flutter,  turning  back  to  gAze, 
With  looks  enamour'd,  on  her  lovely  face. 
Summer  succeeds,  crownM  with  the  bearded  car* 
Of  ripening  harvest;  in  her  hand  she  bears 
A  shiiiinar  sickle  ;  on  her  flowing  cheek 
The  fervent  heat  paints  deep  a  rpsy  blush : 
Her  thin  light  garment,  waving  with  the  wind, 
Flows  loosely  from  her  bosom,  and  reveals 
To  the  pleas'd  eye  the  beauties  of  her  form. 
Then  follows  Autumn,  bearing  in  her  lap 
The  blushing  fjruits,  which  Summer's  sultry  bres*k 
Had  mcUow'd  to  her  hand.    A  clustering  wreath 
Of  purple  grapes,  half  hid  with  spreading  leaves. 
Adorns  her. brow.     Her  dew-besp-inkled  locks 
Begin  to  fall,  her  bending  shoulders  sink. 
And  active  vigour  leaves  her  solier  steps. 
Winter  creeps  on,  shrivell'd  with  chilling  coM; 
Bald  his  white  crown,  upon  his  silver  bear4 
Shines  the  hoar  frost,  and  icicles  depend. 
Rigid  and  stem  his  melancholy  face; 
Shivering  he  walks,  his  joints  benummM  and  stiflTj 
And  wraps  in  northern  fiirrs  his  4itherM  tranlc 
•And  now,  great  Nature,  pointing  to  the  train 
Her  Ht'aven-directed  hdnd,  they  all  combine, 
*In  measured  figures,  and  mysterious  rounds. 
To  weave  the  mazy  dance;  while  to  the  sound 
Of  Pan^s  immortal  pipe,  the  goddess  join'd 
Her  voice  harmonious;  and  the  listening  Muse, 
Admiring,  caught  the  wonders  of  her  theme  5. 

"  To  God,  Supreme  Creator!  great  and  good!" 
AU-wise,  almighty  Parent  of  the  World! 
In  chuml  symphonies  of  praise  and  love. 
Let  ail  the  powers  of  Nature  raise  the  song  I 

*  The  wat'ry  signs  forsaking,  sec,  the  Sun, 
Great  father  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
Darts  from  the  Ram  his  all-enlivening  ray. 
When  now  the  genial  warmth  Earth*s  yielding 

breast 
•Unfolds.     Her  latent  salts,  sulphureous  oils. 
And  air,  and  water  mixt;  attract,  repel. 
And  raise  prolific  ferment     Lo!  at  length 
The  vital  prinriple  begins  to  wake: 
Th*  emulgent  fibres,  stretching  round  the  root, 
Seek  their  terrestrial  nurture ;  which,  convey'd. 
In  limpid  currents  thro'  th»  ascending  tubes. 
And  strain'd  and  filtered  in  their  seci-ct  cells; 
To  its  own  nature  every  different  plant 
Assimilating, changes.    Awfril  Heaven! 
How  wond'rous  is  thy  work !  To  thee?  to  thee? 
Mysterious  power  belongs!  Summer's  fierce  heat 
Increasing,  rarifies  the  ductile  juice. 
See,  from  the  root,  and  from  the  bark  imbib'd, 
Th'  elastic  air  impels  the  rising  sap. 
Swifl  thro'  the  stem,  thro'  every  branching  ani|» 
And  smaller  shoot,  the  vivid  moisture  flows, 
Protruding  from  their  buds  the  opening  leaves: 
Whence,  as  ordain'd,  th'  expiring  air  flows  out 
In  copious  exhalations ;  and  from  whence 
Us  noblest  principles  the  plant  inhales. 

5  The  philosophy  of  this  h3rmD  is  built  on  that 
experimental  foundation,  laid  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Vegetable  SUtics. 
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*'See1  see!  the  shooting  verdure  spreads  arouDd! 
Ye  sons  of  men,  with  rapture  view  the  scene! 
On  hill  and  dale,  on  raesido\y,  6etd,  and  grove, 
Cloth'd  in  soft-minglinf  shades  from  light  to  dark. 
The  wandering  eye  delighted  roves  untir'd. 
The  hawthorn's  whitening  bush,  Pomona's  blooms. 
And  Florals  pencil  o'er  the  enameU'd  green. 
The  varyin.!?  scenes  enrich.     Hence  every  gale 
Breathes  odours,  every  Zephyr  from  his  wings 
Walling  new  fragrance;  borne  from  trees,  from 

shrubs. 
Borne  from  the  yellow  cowslip,  violet  blue, 
From  deep  carnations,  from  the  blushing  rose. 
From  every  flower  and  aromatic  herb 
In  grateful  mixtures.     Hence  ambrosial  fruits 
Yield  their  delicious  flavours.    The  sweet  grape. 
The  mulberry's  cooling  juice,  the  luscious  plum. 
The  healthful  apple,  the  dissolving  peach, 
And  thy  rich  nectar,  many-flavourM  pine. 
These  arc  the  gracious  gifts,  O  favour*d  man; 
These,  these,  to  thee  the  gracious  gifls  of  Hcav'n, 
A  world  of  beauty,  wonder,  and  delight!* 

"  To  God,  Supreme  Creator  !  great  and  good ! 
AU-wise,  almighty  Parent  of  the  World ! 
In  choral  symphonies  of  praise  and  love. 
Let  all  the  powers  of  Kature  close  the  strain." 


CANTO  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  different  soils,  and  their  culture.  Mr.  Tidl's 
principles  and  practice.  Of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Middlesex  gardeners.  Of  various 
manures,  and  other  methods  of  improving  lauds. 
Of  hedging  and  ditching.  Of  pUntIng  timber 
trees.  Of  draining  wet,  and  flooding,  dry  lands. 
Of  gardening,  and  the  gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Dbscbhding  now  from  these  superior  themes, 
O  Mase,  in  notes  familiar,  teach  the  swain 
The  hidden  properties  of  every  glebe. 
And  what  the  different  culture  each  requires. 
The  naturalist,  to  sand,  or  loam,  or  clay. 
Reduces  all  the  varying  soils,  which  clothe 
The  bosom  of  this  earth  with  beauty.    Sand, 
Hot,  open,  lo«)se,  admits  the  genial  ray 
'With  freedom,  and  with  greediness  imbibes 
The  falling  moisture:  hence  the  embrio  seeds, 
Lodg'd  in  its  flery  womb,  push  into  life 
With  early  haste,  and  hurry'd  to  their  prime, 
rrheir  vital  juices  spent)  too  soon  decay, 
fcorrect  this'errour  of  the  aixlent  soil. 
With  cool  manure:  let  stiff  cohesive  clay 
Give  the  loose  gL  be  consistence,  andfinn  strength: 
60  shall  thy  labouring  steers,  when  harvest  calls, 
JBending  their  patiient  shoulders  to  the  yoke, 
i>ras:  home  in  copious  loads  the  yellow  gmin. 

lias  fortune  fix'd  thy  lot  to  toil  in  clay  ? 
Despair  not,  nor  repine:  the  stubborn  soil 
£hall  yield  to  cultivation,  and  reward 
The  hand  of  diligence.     Here  give  the  plough 
No  rest.     Break,  pound  the  clods,  and  with  warm 
ilelieve  the  sterile  coldness  of  the  ground,  [duugs 
Chiird  with  obstructed  water.    Add  to  these 
The  sharpest  sand,  to  open  and  unbind 
The  close-cohcrin?  mass;  no  shall  new  pores 
Admit  the  solar  beam*s  enlivening  beat» 
The  nitrons  particles  of  air  receive,* 
And  yield  a  passage  to  the  soaking  rain. 
Hence  fermentation,  hence  prolific  power, 


And  hence  the  fibrous  roots  in  quest  of  food, 
Find  unobstructed  entrance,  room  to  spread. 
And  richer  juices  feed  the  swelling  shoi>ts: 
S6  the  strong  field  shall  to  the  reaper's  hand 
Produce  a  plenteous  crop  of  waving  wheat. 

But  blest  with  ease,  in  plenty  shall  he  live, 
Whoih  HeavVs  kind  hand,  indulgent  to  his  wish^    . 
Hath  placed  upon  a  loamy  soil.     Ffe  views 
All  products  of  the  teeming  earth  arise 
In  plent(H>os  crops,  nor  scarce  the  needful  aid 
Of  culture  deigns  to  ask.     Him,  nor  the  feara 
Of  scorching  heat,  nor  deluges  of  rain 
Alarm.     His  kindly  fields  sustain  all  change 
Of  seasons,  and  support  a  healthy  seed, 
In  vigour  thro*  the  :>erils  of  the  year.  [learn  ? 

But  new  impnvements  curious  would*at  thou 
Hear  then  the  lore  of  fair  B^rkeria's  '  son, 
Whose  precepts,  drawn  from  sagrc  experience,  claim 
Regard.     The  pasture,  and  the  food  of  plants-. 
First  let  the  young  agricolist  be  taught :  '• 
Then  how  to  sow,  and  raise  the  embrio  seeds 
Of  fevery  different  species.     Nitre,  fire. 
Air,  water,  earth,  their  various  powers  combine 
In  vegetation;  but  the  genuine  food 
Of  every  plant  is  earth:  hence  their  increase, 
Their  strength,  anl  substance.  Nitre  first  pivpares 
And  separates  the  concreted  parts ;  -which  then 
The  watery  vehicle  assumes,  an  I  thro' 
Th*  ascending  tubes,  impeird  by  subtile  air. 
Which  gives  it  motion,  and  that  motion  beat. 
The  fine  terrestrial  aliment  conveys. 

Is  earth  the  food  of  plants?  their  pasture  then 
ts  earth's  inverted  surface.     This  the^swain, 
By  ceaseless  tillas;e,  or  the  use  of  dung. 
Must  or  ferment,  or  pulverize,  to  fit 
For  due  reception  of  the  fibrous  roots: 
But  from  the  streams  of  ordure,  from  the  stench 
Of  putrefaction,  from  stercoreous  fumes 
Of  rottenness  and  filth,  can  sweetness  spring? 
Or  grateful,  or  salubrious  food  to  man  ? 
As  well  might  virgin  innocence  preserve 
Her  purity  from  taint  amid  the  stews. 
Defile  not  then  the  freshness  of  thy  field 
With  dunsr's  polluting  touch;  but  let  the  plough, 
The  hoe,  the  harrow,  and  the  roller,  lend 
Their  better  powers,  to  fructify  the  soil; 
Turn  it  to  catch  the  Sun's  proJifir:  ray,  ♦ 

Th*  enlivening  breath  of  air,  the  genial  dews. 
And  every  influence  of  indulzent  Heaven. 
These  shall  enrich  and  fiTtilize  the  glebe. 
And  toil's  unceasing  hand  full  well  supply 
The  dunghill's  sordid  and  extraneous  aid. 

Thus  taught  the  Shal borne  swain;  who  fir<t 
with  skill 
T^  through  the  fields  the  many-coulter*dplou;£h; 
Who  first  his  seed  committed  to  the  ground. 
Shed  from  the  diill  by  slow  revolving  wheels. 
In  jujtt  proportion  and  in  even  rows; 
Leavini;  'twixt  each  a  spacious  interval. 
To  introduce  with  rase,  while  yet  the  grain 
Expandini'^  crown'd  the  intermediate  ridge» 
His  new  machine';  form'd  to  extenninate 
The  weedy  race,  (intruders  who  devour. 
But  nothing  pay)  to  pulverize  the  soil. 
Enlarge  and  change  the  pasture  of  the  roots, 

»  The  late  Mr.  Tull,  of  ShAlhome  in  Berkshire, 
in  his  Horw-hoeing  Husbandry;  or  an  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Vegetation  and  Tillage. 

»  The  hoc-plough. 
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And  to  its  last  perfection  raise  the  crop. 
He  taught,  alas,  but  practisM  ill  the  lore 
Of  hia  own  precepts.  Fell  disease,  or  sloth 
Relax'd  the  hand  of  industry :  his  laroi, 
His  own  philosophy  disgracing,  brought 
Discredit  on  the  doctrines  he  enforc*d. 

Then  banish  from  thy  fields  the  loiterer  sloth; 
Nor  listen  to  the  voice  of  thoughtless  ease. 
Him  sordidness  and  penury  surround. 
Beneath  whose  lazy  hand  the  fiirm  runs  wild ; 
Whose  heart  nor  feels  the  joy  improvement  gives. 
Nor  leaden  eye  the  beauties  that  arise 
■From  labour  sees.    Accumulated  filth 
Annoys  his  crowded  steps;  even  at  his  door 
A  yellow  mucus  from  the  dunghill  stands 
In  squalid  pools;  his  buildings  unrepaired. 
To  ruin  rush  precipitate ;  his  fields 
Disorder  governs,  and  licentious  weedi 
Spring  up  unchecked ;  the  nettle  and  the  dock, 
Wormwood  and  thistles,  in  their  seasons  rise. 
And  deadly  nightshade  spreads  his  poison  round. 
Ah!  wretched  he!  if  chance  his  wandering  child. 
By  hunger  prompted,  pluck  th' alluring  fruit! 
Benumming  stupor  creeps  upon  his  brain ; 
Wild  griuning  laughter  soon  to  this  succeeds; 
Strange  madness  then,  and  death  in  hideous  form. 
Mysterious  Providence  '  ah,  why  concealed 
In  such  a  tempting  form,  should  poisons  lurk ; 
Ah,  why  so  near  the  path  of  innocents,         [wise. 
Should  spring  their  bane?    But  thou  alone   art 

Thus  hath  the  faithful  Muse  his  lore  pursu'd. 
Who,  trusting  to  the  culture  of  his  plough, 
Refus'd  the  dunghilPs  aid.    Yet  listen  not 
To  doubtful  precepts,  with  implicit  ^th: 
£zperience  to  experience  oft  oppos'd 
Leaves  truth  uncertain.    See,  what  various  crops, 
In  quick  succession,  crown  the  garden'd  fields 
On  Thame*s  prolific  bank.    On  culture's  band 
Alone  do  these  horticulists  rely  ? 
Or  do  they  owe  to  London's  rich  manure 
Those  products  which  its  crowded  markets  fill  ? 
Both  lend  their  aid:  and  both  with  art  improvM, 
Have  spread  the  glory  of  their  gardens  wide, 
A  theme  of  wonder  to  the  distant  swain. 
Hence  thepiazza*d  square',  where  erst,  embower'd 
In  solemn  sloth,  good  Martin's  lazy  monks 
Dron'd  out  their  useless  lives  in  pamper'd  ease; 
•  Now  boasts,  lh>m  industry's  rough  hand  supply'd. 
Each  various  esculent  the  teeming  earth 
In  every  changing  season  can  produce. 

Joiu  then  with  culture  the  prolific  strength 
Of  such  manure  as  best  inclines  to  aid 
Thy  failing  glebe.     Let  oily  marie  appoint 
Its  unctuous  moisture,  or  the  crumbling  tan 4 
Its  glowing  heat.    Nor  from  the  gazing  herds. 
Nor  bristly  swine  obscene,  disdaki  to  heap 
Their  cooling  ordure.    Nor  the  warmer  dungs 
Of  fiery  pigeons,  of  the  stabled  horse, 
Or  folded  flock,  neglect.     From  sprinkled  soot. 
From  ashes  strew'd  around,  let  the  damp  soil 
Their  nit'rous  salts  imbibe.     Scour  the  deep  ditch 
Vrom  its  black  sediment;  and  from  the  street 


'  Coy ent- Garden,  which  is  now  a  market  for 
irreens,  roots,  &c.  was  formerly  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  mor)ks  of  St.  Martin*8  convent. 

^  The  bark  of  oak,  after  it  hath  been  used  by  the 
tanner.  It  is  fi-equently  made  use  of  for  hot-beds, 
particularly  for  raising  ploe-tpples^  ^d  Id  called 
by  (he  gardeaers,  tao* 


Its  trampled  mixtures  rake.  Green  standing  pools, 
I^rge  lakes,  or  meadows  rank,  in  rotted  heaps 
Of  unripe  weeds  $,  afford  a  cool  manure. 
From  ocean's  verge,  if  not  too  &r  remov'd. 
Its  shelly  sands  convey  a  warm  compost, 
From  land  and  wave  commixt,  with  richness  fraught: 
This  the  sour  glebe  shall  sweeten,  and  for  years, 
Thro'  chilly  clay,  its  vigorous  heat  shall  glow. 
But  if  nor  oily  marie,  nor  crumbling  tan. 
Nor  dung  of  cattle,  nor  the  trampled  street. 
Nor  weed,  nor  ocean's  sand,  can  lend  its  aid. 
Then,  farmer,  raise  immediate  from  their  seeds, 
The  juicy  stalks  of  largely-spreading  pulse. 
Beans,  buck-wheat,  spurry,  or  the  climbing  vetch; 
These  early  reapt,  and  bury'd  in  the  soil, 
Enrich  the  parent  womb  from  whence  they  sprans* 
Or  sow  the  bulbous  turnip;  this  shall  yield 
Sweet  pasture  to  the  flocks  or  lowing  herds. 
And  well  prepare  thy  land  for  future  crops. 

Yet  not  alone  to  raise,  but  to  secure 
Thy  products  from  invasion,  and  divide 
For  various  use  th'  appropriated  fields. 
Disdain  not  thou  to  learn.    For  this,  the  doe. 
The  furze,  the  hoUy,  to  thy  hand  present 
Their  branches,  and  their  diflferent  merits  boast« 
But  from  the  nursery  thou  with  care  select 
Suick  hawthorn   sets,  well   rooted,  smooth  and 

straight: 
Then  low  as  sinks  thy  ditch  on  either  side. 
Let  rise  in  height  the  sloping  bank:  tliere  planl 
Thy  future  fence,  at  tnter\'alsa  foot 
From  each  to  each,  in  beds  of  richest  mould. 
Nor  endtf  the  labour  here;  but  to  defend 
Thy  infant  shoots  from  depredation  deep. 
At  proper  distance  drive  stiiT oaken  stakes; 
Which  interwove  with  boughs  and  flexile  twigSi^ 
Frustrate  the  nibbling  flock,  or  browsing  herd. 
Thus,  if  from  weeds,  that  rob  them  of  their  food. 
Or  choke,  by  covering  from  the  vital  air. 
The  hoe's  neat  culture  keep  thy  thickening  shoots. 
Soon  shall  they  rise,  and  to  the  field  aflbid 
A  beauteous,  strong,  impenetrable  fence. 
The  linnet,  goldfinch,  nightingale,  and  thrush^ 
H6re,  by  security  invited,  build 
Their  little  nests,  and  all  ^hy  labours  cheer 
With  melody;  the  hand  of  lovely  May  • 
Here  strews  her  sweetest  blossoms;  and  if  jnixt 
With  stocks  of  knotted  crab,  ingrafted  fniits, 
When  Autumn  crowns  the  year,  shall  smiieaiOQad. 

But  from  low  shrubs,  if  thy  ambition  rise 
To  cultivate  the  larger  tree,  attend. 

Frdm  seeds,  or  suckers,  layers,  or  sets,  arise 
Their  various  tribes;  for  now  exploded  stands 
The  vulgar  fable  of  spontaneous  birth. 
To  plant  or  animal.    He  then,  who,  pleasV(^ 
In  &ncy*s  eye  beholds  his  future  race 
Rejoicing  in  the  shades  their  grandsire  gave; 
Or  he  whose  patriot  views  extend  to  raise. 
In  distant  ages,  Britain's  naval  power; 
Must  first  prepare,  inclining  to  the  south, 
A  shelter'd  nursery;  well  from  weeds,  from  shruU, 
Clear'd  by  the  previous  culture  of  the  plough, 
From  cattle  fencM,  and  every  peeling  tooth. 
Then  from  the  summit  of  the  fairest  tree 
His  seed  selected  ripe,  and  sow'd  in  rills 


5  If  weeds  are  suficred  to  stand  till  they  are  ripe 
before  they  are  made  this  use  of,  their  seeds  vili 
iill  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  t|K« 
oat  agauL 
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*t>n  Natare't  fruitful  lap :  the  barrow's  care 
ludnlgent  covers  from  keen  frosts  that  pierce. 
Or  vermin  who  devour.    The  wintry  months 
In  embrio  close  the  future  forest  lies. 
And  waits  for  germination:  but  in  springs 
When  their  gieen  heads  first  rise  above  the  earth. 
And  ask  thy  fostering  hand ;  then  to  their  roots 
The  light  soil  frently  move,  and  strew  around 
Old  leaves  or  ]itter*d  straw,  to  screen  from  heat 
The  tender  infiints.    Leave  not  to  vile  weeds 
This  friendly  office ;  whose  iabe  kindness  chokes, 
"Or  starves  the  nurslings  they  pretend  to  shade. 

When  now  four  summers  have  beheld  their  youth 
Attended  in  the  nursery,  then  transplant. 
The  soil  prepared,  to  where  thy  future  grove 
I«  destin'd  to  uprear  its  leafy  head. 
Avoid  the  errour  of  impatience.    He 
"Who,  eager  to  enjoy  the  cooling  shade 
His  hands  shall  raise,  removes  at  vast  expense 
Tall  trees,  with  envy  and  regret  shall  see 
His  neighbour's  infant  plants  soon,  soon  outstrip 
The  tardy  loiterers  of  his  dwindling  copse. 

But  if  thy  emulation's  generous  pride 
"Would  boast  the  largesttimber  straight  and  strong ! 
Thick  let  the  seedlings  in  their  native  beds 
Stand  unremov'd ;  so  shall  each  lateral  branch. 
Obstructed,  send  its  nourishment  to  raise 
The  towering  stem:    and  they  whose  vigorous 
Exalte  above  the  rest  their  lofty  heads,     [health 
Aspiring  still,  shall  spread  their  power^  arms, 
While  the  weak  puny  race,  obscur'd  below, 
Sickening,  die  off,  and  leave  their  victors  room. 

Nor  small  the  praise  the  skilful  planter  claima 
7rom  his  befriended  country.    Various  arts 
Sorrow  from  him  materials.    The  soft  beech. 
And  close-grain'd  box,  employ  the  turner's  wheel. 
And  with  a  thousand  implements  supply 
Bilecbanic  skill.    Their  beauteous  veins  the  yew 
And  phyllerea  lend,  to  surface  o'er 
The  cabinet.    Smooth  linden  best  obeys 
T^e  carver's  chisel ;  best  his  curious  work 
X>isplay8  in  all  its  nicest  touches.    Birch^ 
Ah,  why  should  birch  supply  the  chair?' since  oft 
Its  cruel  twigs  compel  the  smarting  youth 
To  diead  the  hateful  seat.    Tough-bending  ash 
<7ives  to  the  humble  swain  his  useful  plough. 
And  lor  the  peer  his  prouder  chariot  builds. 
To  weave  our  baskets  the  soft  osier  lends 
Hit  pliant  twigs:  staves  that  nor  shrink  nor  swell. 
The  cooper's  close-wrought x^ask  to  chesnutowes. 
The  sweet-leav'd  walnut's  undulated  grain, 
Polish'd  with  care,  adds  to  the  workman's  art 
Jts  varying  beauties.    The  tall  towering  elm^ 
Scoop'd  into  bollow  tubes,  in  secret  streams 
Conveys  for  many  a  mile  the  limpid  wave; 
Or  from  its  height  when  humbled  to  the  ground. 
Conveys  the  pride  of  mortal  man  to  dust. 
And  last  the  oak,  king  of  Britannia's  woods. 
And  guardian  of  her  isle !  whose  sons  robust. 
The  best  supporters  of  incumbent  weight. 
Their  beams  and  pillars  to  the  builder  give. 
Of  strength  inuneiise:  or  in  the  bounding  deep 
The  loose  foundations  lay  of  floating  walls, 
Jmpregnably  secure.    But  sunk,  but  fallen 
Prom  all  your  ancient  grandeur,  O  ye  groves  I 
Beneath  whose  lofty  venerable  boughs 
The  Druid  erst  his  solemn  rites  perfoim'd, 
And  taught  to  disUnt  realms  his  sacred  lore. 
Where  are  your  beauties  fled?  Where  but  to  serve 
Your  thankless  country,  who  unblushing  sees  ' 
Her  naked  forest*  loAgin^  for  yovr  yhade. 


The  task,  the  glorious  task,  for  thee  remains, 

0  prince  belov'd !  for  thee,  more  nobly  bom 
Than  for  thyself  alone,  the  patriot  work 
Yet  unattempted  waits.     O  let  not  pass 
Hie  fair  occasion  to  remot<>st  time 

Thy  name  with  praise,  with  honour  to  transmit  f 

So  shall  thy  country's  rising  fleets  to  thee 

Owe  future  triumphs;  so  her  naval  strength. 

Supported  from  within,  shall  fix  thy  claim 

To  ocean's  sovereignty;  and  to  thy  ports. 

In  every  climate  of  the  peopled  Earth, 

Bear  commerce;  fearless,  unresisted,  safe. 

Let  then  the  great  ambition  fire  thy  breast. 

For  this,  thy  native  land;  replace  the  lost 

Inhabitants  of  her  deserted  plains. 

Let  Thame  once  more  on  Windsor's  lofty  hills 

Survey  young  forests  planted  by  thy  band. 

Let  fair  Sabrina's  flood  again  behold 

The  Spaniard's  terrour^  rise  renewed.    And  Trent 

From  Sherwood's  ample  plains,  with  pride  coiive^ 

The  bulwarks  of  her  country  to  the  main, 

O  native  Sherwood!  happy  were  thy  bard. 
Might  these  his  rural  notes,  to  future  time 
Boast  of  tall  groves,  that,  nodding  o*er  thy  plaio^ 
Rose  to  their  tuneful  melody.     But,  ah ! 
Beneath  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  Muse 
Untutor*d  by  the  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome; 
A  stranger  to  the  fair  Castalian  springs, 
Whence  happier  poets  inspiration  draw, 
And  the  sweet  magic  of  persuasive  song, 
The  weak  presumption,  the  fond  hope  expires. 
Yet  sure  some  sacred  impulse  stire  my  breast! 

1  feel,  I  feel,  an  heavenly  guest  within ! 
And  all-obedient  to  the  ruling  god. 

The  pleasing  task  which  he  inspires',  pursue. 

And  hence,  disdaining  low  and  trivial  thingS| 
Why  should  I  tell  of  him  whose  obvious  art. 
To  drain  the  law  damp  meadow,  sloping  sinks 
A  bollow  trench,  which,  arch'd  at  half  its  depth, 
Cover'd  with  filtering  brush-wood,  furze  or  broom^ 
And  surfac'd  o'er  with  earth,  in  secret  streams 
Draws  its  collected  moisture  from  the  glebe  ? 
Or  why  of  him,  who  o'er  his  sandy  fields, 
Too  dry  to  bear  the  Sun's  meridian  beam. 
Calls   from   the  neighbouring    hills   obsequioof 

springs, 
Which,  led  in  winding  currents  thro'  the  mead. 
Cool  the  hot  soil,  refresh  the  tliirsty  plain. 
While  wither'd  plants  reviving  smile  around  ? 
•But  sing,  O  Muse!  the  swain,  the  happy  swaii^ 
Whom  taste  and  nature  leading  o'er  his  flelds. 
Conduct  to  every  rural  beauty.    See! 
Before  his  footsteps  winds  the  waving  walk. 
Here  gently  rising,  there  descending  slow 
Thro'  the  Ull  grove,  or  near  the  water's  brink. 
Where  flowers  besprinkled  paint  the  shelving  bank^ 
And  weeping  willows  bend  to  kiss  the  stream. 
Now  trandering  o'er  the  lawn  he  roves,  and  noi» 
Beneath  the  hawthorn's  secret  shade  reclines: 
Where  purple  violets  hang  their  bashful  heads. 
Where  yellow  cowslips,  and  the  blushing  pfnk. 
Their  mingled  sweets,  and  lovely  hues  combine. 

Here,  shelter'd  from  the  north,  his  ripening  firaitS 
Display  their  sweet  temptations  from  the  wall. 
Or  firom  the  gay  espalier:  while  below, 

^  The  officers  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1 588, 
called  the  Invincible  Armada,had  it  in  their  orders, 
if  they  could  not  subdue  the  island,  at  least  to 
^troy  the  forest  of  Dean,  which  is  JD  the  neigh- 
bourbw}  of  the  rirer  SeYerB» 
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His  various  esculents,  from  glowing  beds 
Give  the  fair  prumise  of  delicious  feasts. 

There  from  his  forming  hand  new  scenes  arise, 
The  fair  creation  of  his  fancy's  eye. 
Ijo!  bosom'd  in  the  solemn  shady  git>ve, 
'Whose  reverend  branches  wave  on  yondrr  hill. 
He  views  the  moss-grown  temple's  ruin'd  tower, 
Cover'd  with  creeping  ivy's  cluster'd  leaves; 
The  mansion  s<emiiig  of  some  rutal  god, 
Whom  Natute*s  choristei-s,  in  untaught  hymns 
Of  wild  yet  sweetest  harmony,  adore. 
From  the  bold  brow  of  that  aspiring  steep. 
Where  hang  the  nibbling  flocks,  and  view  below 
Their  downward  shadows  in  the  glassy  wave. 
What  pleasing  landscapes  spread  before  his  eye! 
Of  scatter*d  villages,  and  winding  streams, 
And  meadoWK  green,  and  woods,  and  distant  spires. 
Seeming,  above  the  blue  bovizon's  bound, 
To  prop  the  canopy  of  Heaven.    Now  lost 
Amidst  a  glooming  wilderness  of  shrubs. 
The  golden  orange,  arbute  ever  green. 
The  early-blooming  almond,  feathery  pine, 
Fair  opulus'*,  to  Spring,  to  Autumn  dear. 
And  the  sweet  shades  of  varying  verdure,  caught 
From  soft  acacia's  gent'y-waving  branch. 
Heedless  he  wanders :  while  the  grateful  scents 
Of  sweet-briar,  roses,  honeysuckles  wild, 
Kegale  the  smell;  and  to  th*  enchanted  eye 
Wezereon*s  purple,  laurustinus*  white. 
And  pale  laburnum's  pendent  flowers  display 

,    Theirdifferen.t  beauties.  O'er  the  smooth-shorn  grass 
His  lin  c-ring  footsteps  leisurely  proceed, 
In  meditation  deep: — When,  hark!  the  sound 
Of  distant  water  steals  upon  his  car; 
And  sudden  opens  to  his  pausing  eye 
The  rapid  rough  cascade,  from  the  rude  rock 
Down  dashing  in  a  stream  of  lucid  foam: 
Then  glides  a«ray,  meandring  o'er  the  lawn, 
A  liquid  surface;  sbiuing  seen  afar, 
At  inter\als,  beneath  the  shadowy  trees; 
Till  lost  and  buried  in  the  distant  grove. 

■  Wrapt  into  sacred  musing,  he  reclines 
Beneath  the  covert  of  embowering  shades; 
And,  painting  to  his  mind  the  bustling  scenes 
Of  pride  and  bold  ambition,  pities  kings. 

Genius  of  gardens ;  Nature's  fairest  child ! 
Tliou,  who,  inspir'd  by  the  directing  mind 
Of  Heaven,  didst  plan  the  scenes  of  Paradise; 
Thou  at  whose  bidding  rose  th'  Hesperian  bowers 
Of  ancient  fame,  th^  fair  Aonian  mount, 
Castalian  springs,  and  all  th'  enchanting  groves 
Of  Tempe's  vale:  Oh  where  hast  thou  been  hid? 
For  ages  where  have  stray'd  thy  steps  unknown  ? 
We'.rome  at  length,  thrice  welcome  to  the  shore 
Of  BriUin's  beauteous  isle;  where  verdant  plains. 
Where  hi. Is  and  dales,  and  woods  and  waters  join 
To  aid  thy  pencil,  favour  thy  designs. 
And  give  thy  vai7ing  landscapes  every  charm. 
Drive  then  Batavia's  ^  monsters  from  our  shades; 
Nor  let  unhallow'd  shears  profane  the  form, 
M'hich  Heaven's  own  hand,  with  symmetry  divine, 
Hath  given  to  all  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Banish  the  regular  deformity 
Of  plaqs  by  line  and  compass,  roles  abti0rr»d 
In  Nature's  free  plantations;  and  restore 
Its  pleasing  wilduess  to  the  garden  walk; 

fThe  Oelder  rose. 

•The  taste  for  straight  lines,  regular  platforms, 
and  clipt  tiees,  was  impoited  from  Holland  at  the 
Revolution. 


The  calm  serene  recess  of  thoagfatfulmaD,. 
In  meditation's  silent  sacml  hour. 

And  lo!  the  progress  of  thy  steps  appears 
In  fair  improvements  scattered  round  the  land. 
Earliest  in  Chiswiclc*s  beauteous  mtMlcl  leeu: 
There  thy  first  favourite,  in  the  happy  shade 
To  Nature  introduc'd,  the  goddess  woo'd. 
And  in  sweet  rapture  there  f  njoy'd  her  charms, 
in  Richmond's  venerable  woods  and  wilds. 
The  calm  retreat,  where  wearied  majesty. 
Unbending  from  his  cares  for  Brilain^s  peace. 
Steals  a  few  moments  to  indulge  his  own. 
On  Oatland's  brow,  where  grantleur  sits  enthroii'd, 
Smiling  on  beauty.     In  the  lovely  vale 
Of  Esber,  where  the  mole  glides  lingering,  loath 
To  leave  such  scenes  of  sweet  simplicity. 
In  Woburn's^  ornamented  fields,  where  gay 
Variety,  where  mingled  lights  and  shades,  [bresls. 
Where  l%wns  and  groves,  and  opening  prospects 
With  sweet  surprise,  upon  the  wandering  eye. 
On  Haglcy's  hills,  irregular  and  wild, 
Where  thro'  romantic  scenes  of  hanging  woods. 
And  vallies  green,  and  rocks,  and  hollow  dales. 
While  echo  talks,  and  nymphs  and  dryads  play. 
Thou  rov'st  enamour'd;  leading  by  the  hand 
Its  master,  who,  inspir'd  with  all  thy  art, 
Adds  beauties  to  what  Nature  plann'd  so  fair. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement!  wisdom's  peaceful  seat! 
Where  lifted  from  the  crowd,  and  calmly  plac'd 
Beyond  the  dea^iing  roar  of  human  stri^, 
Th'  Ath*  nian  *®  sage  his  happy  followers  tau«rht. 
That   pleasure   sprang  from    virtue.      Oraci&us 
How  worthy  thy  divine  beneficence,        [Heavea! 
This  fair  establish'd  truth !  ye  blis^ul  bowers. 
Ye  vocal  groVes  whose  echoes  caught  his  lore, 

0  might  1  hear,  thro'  time's  long  tract  convey'd, 
The  moral  lessons  taught  beneath  your  shade's! 
And  lo,  transported  to  the  sacred  scenes. 
Such  the  dinne  enchantment  of  the  Muse, 

1  see  the  sage;  I  hear,  I  hear  his  voice. 

"  The  end  of  life  is  happiness;  the  means 
That  end  to  gain,  fair  virtue  gives  akme. 
From  the  vain  phantoms  of  delusive  fear. 
Or  strong  desire's  intemp'rance,  spring  the  woes 
Which  human  life  embitter.     Oh,  my  sons,   [Icar 
From  errour's  darkening  clouds,  from  groimdkfss 
Enft«bling  all  her  powers,  with  early  skill. 
Clear  the  bewilder'd  mind.    Let  fortitude 
FiStablish  in  your  breasts  her  steadfisst  throne; 
So  shall  the  stings  of  evil  fix  no  wound: 
Nor  dread  of  poverty,  nor  pain,  nor  grief, 
Nor  life's  disasters,  nor  the  fear  of  death. 
Shake  the  just  purpose  of  your  steady  souls. 
The  goldf-n  curb  of  temp'rance  next  prepare. 
To  rein  th'  impetuous  sallies  of  desire, 
lie  who  the  kindling  sparks  of  anger  checlss. 
Shall  ne'er  with  fruitless  tears  in  vain  lament 
Its  flame's  destructive  rage.    Who  from  the  vale 
Ambitiun's  dangerous  pinacle  surveys; 
Safe  from  the  blast  which  shakes  the  towering  pik^ 
Enjoys  secure  repose,  nor  dreads  the  storm 
When  public  clamours  rise.     Who  cautions  tuns 
From  lewd  temptation  smiling  in  the  eye 
Of  wantonness,  hath  burst  the  goldeu  bands 
Qf  future  anguish ;  hath  redeem'd  his  frame 
From  early  feebleness,  and  dire  disease. 

9  Mr.  Southcote's. 

'*  Epicurns;  who  on  account  of  teaching  id  bis 
garden,  was  called  the  Garden  Philosopher;  9jd 
his  disciples,  the  PbUu&ophers  of  tlie  Garden. 
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^1^  |eU  the  irripio;  band  of  av'rice  pincb 
To  iiarruw  sclfisbiuiss  tbe  social  beart; 
Exclodes  fair  friendsbip,  charity,  and  love, 
From  Uetr  divine  exertions  in  bis  breast 
And  see,  my  friends,  this  garden's  little  bound. 
So  small  tbe  wants  of  nature,  well  supplies 
Our  board  with  plenty;  roots,  or  wholesome  pulse. 
Or  herbs,  or  flavoured  fruits:  and  from  the  stieam 
Tbe  hand  of  moderation  fills  a  cup. 
To  thirst  delicious.    Hence  nor  fevers  rise. 
Nor  surfeits,  nor  the  boilin<  blood,  inflam'd 
With  turbid  violence,  the  veins  distend. 
Hear  then,  aud  weigh  the  moment  of  my  words. 
Who  thus  the  sensual  appetites  restrain, 
l^njuy  the  heavenly  Venu»"  of  these  shades. 
Celestial  pleasure;  tranquil  and  secure, 
Trom  pain^  disease,  and  anxious  troubles  free* 


CANTO  III. 

AKGUMENT. 

Of  hay-making.    A  method  of  preserving  hay  from 
b4*ing  mow.bumt,  or  taking  fire.     Of  harvest, 
aiid  the  harvest-home.    The  praises  of  England 
with  regard  to  its  various  products.     Apples. 
Hops.    Hemp.     Flax.     Coals.      Fullers-eartb. 
£tone.     Lead.    Tin.    Iron.    Dyers  herbs.    Es- 
<;ttlehts.     Medicinals.      Transitions    from  the 
cul|ivation  of  the  earth  to  the  care  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.    Of  foedihg  sheep.     Of  their 
diseases.    Sheep-shearing.     Of  improving  the 
breed.      Of  the  dairy  aud  its  products.      Of 
borses.    Tbe  draught^horse-^road-horse — hun- 
ter^race-liorse — aud  war-horse.      Concluding 
with  an  adrlress  to  the  prince  to  prefer  the  arts 
,  of  peace  to  those  of  war. 
MVhilb  thus  at  ease,  beneath  embelltsh'd  shades, 
"We  rove  delighted;  lo !  the  ripening  mead 
Calls  forth  the  labouring  hinds. '  In  slanting  rows, 
"With  stiil-approaching  step,  and  levelPd  stroke. 
The  early  mower,  bending  o'er  his  scythe, 
Xays  low  the  slender  grass;  emblem  of  man. 
Palling  beneath  the  nithless  hand  of  Time. 
Then  follows  blithe,  equipt  with  fork  and  rake. 
In  light  array>  the  train  of  nymphs  and  swains. 
'Wideo'er  tbe  field,  their  labour  seeming  sport, 
Tbey  toss  the  withering  herbage.    Light  it  flies. 
Borne  on  tbe  wings  of  Zephyr;  whose  soft  gale, 
How  while  th'  ascending  Sun's  bright  beam  exhales 
The  grotefnl  sweetness  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
Breathing  refreshment,  fans  the  toiling  swain. 
And  soon,  the  jocund  dale  and  echoing  hill 
Kesound  with  merriment    The  simple  jest, 
*I*he  village  tale  of  scandal,  and  the  taunts 
Of  rude  unpolishM  wit,  raise  sudden  bursts 
Of  laughter  from  beneath  the  spreading  oak, 
IVhere  thrown  at  ease,  and  sheltered  from  tbe  Son, 
Tbe  plain  repast,  and  wholesome  bev'rage  cheer 
Their  spirits.     Light  as  air  they  spring,  renewM, 
To  social  labour:  soon  tbe  ponderous  wain 
Moves  slowly  onward  with  its  fragrant  load. 
And  swells  the  barn  capaoious:  or,  to  crown 
Tbeir  toil,  large  Upering  pyramids  tbey  build. 
The  magazines  ol'  pienry,  to  ensure 
From  Winter's  want  tbe  flocks,  and  lowing  herds. 
But  do  the  threat'ning  clouds  precipitate 

*'  He  placed  in  his  carden  a  statue  of  the  Venus 
t-elestis^  whicU  probably  he  might  intend  si^ould 
lie  symbolical  of  his  doctrine^ 


Thy  work,  and  hurry  to  tbe  field  thy  team. 

Ere  the  Sun's  heat,  or  penetrating  wind. 

Hath  drawn  its  moisture  from  tbe  fading  grass? 

Or  bath  the  bursting  shower  thy  labours  drench'4 

With  sudden  inundation  ?  Ah,  with  care 

Accumulate  thy  load,  or  in  the  mow. 

Or  on  tb^  rising  rick.     Tbe  smotber*d  damps^ 

Fermenting,  glow  within;  and  latent  sparks 

At  length  engender'd,  kindle  by  degrees. 

Till,  vide  and  wider  spreading,  they  admit 

The  fatal  blast,  which  instantly  consumes. 

In  flames  resistless,  thy  collected  store. 

This  dire  disaster  to  avoid,  prepare 

A  hollow  basket,  or  the  concave  round 

Of  some  capacious  vessel ;  to  its  sides 

Affix  a  triple  cord :  then  let  the  swains. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  thy  purposM  heap. 

Place  the  obtrusive  barrier;  rising  still 

As  they  advance,  by  its  united  bauds. 

The  wide  machine.    Thus  leaving  in  the  midst 

An  empty  space,  tbe  cooUing  air  draws  in^ 

And  from  the  flame,  or  from  offensive  taints 

Pernicious  to  thy  cattle,  save«  their  food. 

And  now  tlie  ruler  of  the  golden  day. 
From  tbe  fierce  Lion  glows  with  beat  intense; 
While  Ceres  on  tbe  ripening  field  looks  down 
In  smiles  benign.    Now  with  enraptur'd  eye. 
The  end  of  all  his  toil,  and  its  reward. 
The  farmer  views.    Ah,  gracious  Heaven  f  attend 
His  fervent  prayer;  restrain  the  tempest's  rage. 
The  dreadful  blight  disarm ;  nor  in  one  blast 
The  products  of  the  labouring  year  destroy ! 
Yet  vain  is  Heaven*s  indulgence;  for  when  uo\¥ 
In  ready  ranks  th'  impatient  reapers  stand, 
Arm'd  with  the  scythe  or  sickle :— -echoes  shrill 
Of  winding  boms,  tbe  shouts  and  hallooings  loud 
Of  huntsmen,  and  the  cry  of  opening  hounds^ 
Float  in  the  gale  melo<iious,  but  invade 
His  frighted  sense  with  dread.   Near  and  more  near 
Th'  unwelcome  sounds  approach;  and  sudden  o'er 
His  fence  tbe  tall  stag  bounds:  in  close  pursuit 
The  hunter  train,  on  many  a  noble  steed. 
Undaunted  follow ;  while  the  eager  pack 
Burst  unresisted  thro'  the  yielding  hedge. 
In  vain,  unheard,  the  wretched  h\nd  exclaims: 
The  ruin  of  bis  crop  in  vain  laments ; 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  they  traverse  the  ripe  field 
In  cruel  exultation;  trampling  down 
Beneath  their  feet,  in  one  short  moment's  sport. 
The  peace,  the  comfort  of  his  future  year. 
Unfeeling  wealth  !  ah,  when  wilt  thou  forbear 
Thy  insults,  thy  injustice  to  tbe  poor? 
When  taste  the  bliss  of  nursing  in  thy  breast 
The  sweet  sensations  of  humanity  ? 

Yet  all  are  not  destroyers:  some  unspoil'd 
By  fortune  still  preserve  a  f -eling  heart. 
And  see  the  yellow  fields  with  labourers  spread. 
Resign  their  treasures  to  the  reaper's  hand. 
Here  stands  in  comely  order  on  the  plain. 
And  clustered  s!. eaves,  the  kina:  of  go i den  coro^  • 
Unbearded  wheat,  sn  port  uf  huiu»n  life: 
The.e  rises -in  round  heaps  the  maltster's  hope. 
Grain  which  the  reaper's  care  solicits  best 
By  tewi^tinir  promises  of  potent  beer, 
The  joy,  the  meed  of  thirst-ojvatiug  toil: 
The  poor  roan's  clammy  fare*  the  sickle  reaps  $ 

^  Rye,  of  which  is  made  a  coarse  clammy  kind  . 
of  bread,  used  by  the  poorer  people  in  many  part^ 
of  £i)gland  on  aocouut  of  its  cheapne&i» 
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The  steed's  light  provender  obeys  the  scythe. 

Labour  and  mirth  united,  ^low  beueath 

The  mid-day  Sun  ;  the  laughing  hinds  r^oice; 

Their  master's  heart  is  open'd,  and  his  eye 

Looks  with  indulgence  on  the  gleaning  pour. 

At  leutfth,  adorn'd  with  boughs  and  garlands  gayi 

Nods  the  last  load  along  the  shouting  field. 

Now  to  the  God  of  harvest  in  a  song 

The  grateful  farmer  pays  accepted  thanks, 

Witli  joy  unfeign'd:  while  to  his  raTish'd  ear 

The  giatulations  of  assisting  swains 

Are  music.     His  exulting  soul  expands : 

He  presses  every  aiding  hand;  he  bids 

The  plenteous  feast,  beneath  some  spreading  tree 

.Load  the  large  board;  and  circulates  the  bowl. 

The  copious  bowl,  unmeasured,  unrestrained, 

A  free  libation  to  th'  immortal  gods. 

Who  croven  with  plenty  the  prolific  soiL 

Hail,  favoured  island!  happy  region,  hail! 
Whose  temperate  skies,  mild  air,  and  genial  dews, 
Enrich  the  fertile  glebe;  blessing  thy  sons 
With  various  products*  to  the  life  of  man 
Indulgent    Thine  Pomona's  choicest  gift, 
The  tasteful  apple,  rich  with  racy  juice, 
Theme  of  thy  envy*d  song,  Silurian  bard; 
Affording  to  the  swains,  in  sparkling  cups, 
Delicious  bev'rage.    Thine  on  Cantium*s  hills. 
The  flow'ry  bop,  whose  tendrils  climbing  round 
The  tall  aspiring  pole,  bear  their  light  heads 
Aloft,  in  pendent  rlnsters;  which  in  malt's 
Fermenting  tuns  infus'd,  to  mellow  age 
Presences  the  potent  draught.  Thine  too  the  plant. 
To  whose  tough  stringy  stalks  thy  numerous  fleets 
Owe  their  strong  corda.ce:  with  her  sister  stem, 
Her  fairer  sister,  whence  Minerva's*  tribe, 
T'  enfold  in  softness  beauty's  lovely  limbs, 
Present  their  woven  texture ;  and  from  whence, 
A  second  birth,  grows  the  papyrean  leaf^, 
A  tablet  firm,  on  which  the  painter-bard 
Delineates  thought,  and  to  the  wondering  eye 
Embodies  vocal  air,  and  groups  the  sound. 

With    various   blessings    teems    thy   firuitful 
womb. 
Lo !  from  the  depti  *"'  maiiy  a  yawning  mine 
Thy  fossil  treasures  rise.    The  blazing  hearths. 
From  deep  sulphureous  pits,  consumeless  stores 
Of  fuel  boast.    Thy  oil-imbibing  earth^, 
Tlje  fuller's  mill  assisting,  safe  defies 
Ail  fqreij^  rivals  in  the  clothier's  art. 
The  builder's  stone  thy  numerous  quarries  hide; 
With  lime,  its  close  concomitant.    The  hills. 
The  barren  hills  of  Derby's  wildest  peak. 
In  lead  abound;  soft,  fusile,  malleable; 
Whose  ample  sheets  thy  venerable  domes. 
From  rough  inclement  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 
In  safety  clothe.     Devon  ia's  ancient  mines. 
Whose  treasures  tempted  first  Phcenicia's  sons 
To  court  thy  commerce,  still  exhaustless,  yield 
The  valued  ore,  from  whence,  Britannia,  thou 

*  Minerva  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
weaving. 

^  The  leaf  of  the  Egyptian  plant,  papyrus,  was 
anciently  u!«ed  for  writing  upon;  from  whence  is  de- 
rived the  prcsentnamc  of  our  material  called  paper. 

*  Fullers  earth  is  found  in  no  other  country; 
and  as  it  i.s  of  so  great  use  in  tho  manufacturing 
of  cloth,  the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited.  Dr. 
Woodward  says  this  fossil  is  of  more  value  to  JBng- 
laud  than  the  mines  of  Peru  would  be. 


Thine  bonour'd  name^  deriv'sti    NorwantVlfiMa 
Of  that  all-useful  metal,  the  support  [store 

Of  ev'ry  art  mechanic.    Hence  arise 
In  Dean's  large  forest  numerous  ^glowing  kilns, 
The  rough  rude  ore  calcining ;  whence  tonvey'd 
To  the  fierce  furnace,  its  intenser  beat 
Melts  the  hard  mass;  which  flows,  an  iroastieui^ 
On  sandy  beds  below:  and  stiffening  there, 
A  ponderous  lump,  but  to  the  hammer  tani*d. 
Takes  from  the  forge,  in  bars,  its  ^al  (vm. 

But  the  ^lad  Muse,  from  subterranean  caves 
Emerging,  views  with  wonder  and  delight. 
What  numerous  products  still  remain  unsaog. 
With   fish  abound  thy  strcania;   thy  sheltering 

woods 
To  fowl  give  friendly  covert;  and  thy  plains 
The  cloven-footed  race,  in  various  herds, 
Range  undiatucb'd.    Fair  Florals  swcsetest  bods 
Blow  on  thy  beauteous  bosom;  and  her  fruits 
Pomona  pours  in  plenty  on  thy  lap. 

Thou  to  the  dyer's  tinging  cauldron  giv'st 
The  yellow-staining  weed,  luteola*; 
The  gtastum  brown'',  with  which  thy  naked  sons 
In  ancient  time  their  hanly  limb^  distain'd; 
Nor  the  rich  rubia^  does  thine  hand  withhold. 

Grateful  and  salutary  spring  the  plants 
Which  crown  thy  numerous  gardens,  and  invite 
To  health  and  temperance,  in  the  simple  meal, 
Unstain'd  with  murder,  undefil'd  with  blood, 
Unpoison'd  with  rich  sauces,  to  provoke 
l*h'  unwilling  appetite  to  gluttony. 
For  this,  the  bulbous  esculents  their  roots 
With  sweetness  fill;  for  this,  with  cooliqg juice 
The  green  heib  spreads  it»  leares;  uid  openii^ 

buds, 
And  flowers,  and  seeds,  with  various  flavours  temft 
Th'  ensanguin'd  palate  from  its  savage  feast. 

Nor  hath  the  god  of  physic  and  of  day 
Forgot  to  shed  kiud  influence  on  thy  plants 
Medicinal.    Lol  from  his  beaming  rays 
Their  various  energies  to  every  herb 
Imparted  flow.    He  the  salubrious  leaf 
Of  cordial  sage,  the  purple-flowering  head 
Of  fragrant  lavender,  enlivening  mint, 
Valeriaii'iB  fetid  smell,  endows  benign 
With  their  cephalic  virtues.     He  the  root 
Of  broad  angelica,  and  tufted  flower 
Of  creeping  chamomile,  impregnates  deep 

*The  learned  antiquary,  Bochart,  is  of  opinioa 
that  .the  Phoenicians,  coming  to  buy  tin  in  the  island 
of  Albion,  gave  it  the  name  of  Barat-Anac,thati$i 
the  laud  or  country  of  tin:  which  tx-ing  softened 
by  the  Greeks  into  Britannia,  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  This  etymology  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Grecians  calling  the  isles  of  Scilly,  Cas»i- 
terides,  which  signifies  in  Greek,  the  same  as 
Barat-Anac  in  Phoenician.  Rspta* 

6  Weld,  commonly  called  dyer's  weed. 

''Woad. 

'  Madder,  which  is  used  by  the  dyers  ibs  makii^ 
the  most  solid  and  richest  red ;  and  as  Mortimer 
observes,  was  thought  so  valuable  ia  king  Charlei 
the  First's  time,  that  it  was  made  a  patent  coib- 
modity.  But  the  cultivation  of  it  hath  since  beea 
BO  strfingely  iieglected,  that  we  now  pnrchase  from 
the  Dutch  the  i;reatest  part  of  what  we  use,  to  the 
amount,  as  Mr.  Millar,  in  his  Gardener's  Dicti- 
onacy,  says  he  hath  been  informed^  of  near  thiity 
thouluid  pounds  a  year. 
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With  poven  eanninativef    In  every  brake 
Wormwood  and  centaury,  their  bitter  juice. 
To  aid  digestion's  sickly  powers,  refine. 
The  smooth  allhea9  its  balsamic  wave 
Indulgent  pours.     Eryng:o*8  strengthening  root 
Surrounds  thy  sea-girt  isle,  restorative, 
Fair  queen  of  love,  to  thy  enfeebled  sons. 
Hypericum  ^,  beneath  each  sheltMng  bnshj 
Its  healing  virtue  modestly  conceals. 
Thy  friendly  soil  to  liquorice  imparts 
Its  dulcet  moisture,  whence  the  labouring  lungs 
Of  panting  asthma  find  a  sure  relief. 
The  scarlet  poppy,  on  thy  painted  fields. 
Bows  his  somniferous  h^id,  inviting  soon 
To  peaceful  slumber  the  disorder*d  mind. 
Ix>,  from  thy  baum's  exhilarating  leaf. 
The  mopinir  fiend,  black  Melancholy,  flies; 
And  burning  Febris,  with  its  lenient  flood 
Cools  her  hot  entrails;  or  embathes  her  limbp 
In  sudorific  streams,  that  cleansing  flow      [boast 
From  saffron's  friendly  spring.    Thou  too  can'st 
The  blessed  thistle",  whose  rejective  power 
Kelicves  the  loaded  viscera;  and  to  thee 
The  rose,  the  violet,  their  emoUietit  leaves 
On  every  bush,  on  every  bank,  display. 

These  are  thy  products,  fair  Britannia,  these 
The  copious  blessings,  which  thy  envied  «on8. 
Divided  and  distinguished  from  the  world, 
Sf'cure  and  free,  beneath  just  laws,  enjoy. 
Nor  dread  the  ravage  of  destructive  war; 
Kor  black  contagion's  pestilential  breath ;  [f:owns, 
Nor  rending  Earth's  convulsions, — fields,  flocks, 
Swallow'd  abrupt,  in  ruin's  frightful  jaws; 
Nor  worse,  far  worse  than  all,  the  iron  hand 
Of  lawless  power,  stretch'd  o'er  precarious  wealth. 
Lands,  liberty,  and  life,  the  wanton  prey 
Of  its  enormous  unresisting  gripe. 

But  further  now  in  vegetation's  paths. 
Thro*  cultur'd  fields,  and  woods,  and  waving  crops. 
The  wearied  Muse  forbears  to  wind  her  walk. 
To  flocks  and  herds  her  future  strains  aspire. 
And  let  the  listening  hinds  instructed  hear 
The  closing  precepts  of  her  laboured  song. 

Ix>!  on  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill. 
Beneath  a  spreading  oak's  broad  foliage,  sits 
The  shepherd  swain,  and  patient  by  his  side 
His  a'atchful  dog ;  while  round  the  nibbling  flocks 
Spread  their  wide  fleeces  o'er  the  verdant  slope, 
A  landscape  pleasing  to  the  painter's  eye.  • 
Mark  his  maternal  care.    The  tender  race. 
Of  heat  impatient,  as  of  pinching  cold 
AfraM,  he  shelters  from  the  rising  Sun, 
Beneath  the  mountain's  western  side;  and  when 
The  evening  beam  shoots  eastward,  turning  seeks 
Tti'  alternate  umbrage.'   Now  to  the  sweetest  food 
Of  fallow  fields  he  leads,  and  nightly  folds, 
T* enrich  th'  exhausted  soil:  defending  safe 
From  murd'rous  thieves,  and  from  the  prowling  fox, 
Thejr  helpless  innocence.     His  skilful  eye  ' 
Studious  explores  the  latent  ills  which  prey 
Upon  the  bleating  nation.     The  foi)I  mange 
Infectious,  their  impatient  foot,  by  oft 
Kepeated  scratching,  will  betray.    This  calls 
For  his  immediate  aid,  the  spresiding  taint 
To  stop.    Tobacco,  in  the  briny  wave 
Infus'd,  aflbrds  a  wash  of  sovereign  use 

9  Marsh-mallows.  >•  St  John's  wort, 

u  Carduus,  called  by  physical  writers  caiduus 
kenedictus. 


To  heal  the  dire  disease.    The  wriggling  tail   ' 
Sure  indication  gives,  that,  bred  beneath. 
Devouring  vermin  lurk:  these,  or  with  dust 
Or  deadened  lime  besprinkled  thick,  fall  off 
In  smotber'd  crowds.    Diseases  numerous 
Assault  the  harmless  race;  but  chief  the  fiend 
Which  taints  with  rotteness  their  inward  frame, 
And  sweeps  them  from  the  plain  in  putrid  heap^ 
A  nuisance  to  the  smell.    This,  this  demands 
His  watchful  care.     If  he  perceives  the  fleece 
In  patches  lost;  if  the  dejected  eye 
Looks  pale  and  languid;  if  the  rosy  gums 
Change  to  a  yellow  foulness;  and  the  breath. 
Panting  and  short,  emits  a  sickly  stench ; 
Warn'd  by  the  fatal  symptoms,  he  removes 
To  rising  grounds  and  dry,  the  tainted  flock; 
The  best  expedient  to  restore  that  health 
Which  the  ftill  pasture,  or  the  low  damp  moor 
Endanger'd.    But  if  bare  and  banrefi  hilts. 
Or  dry  and  sandy  plains,  too  far  removM, 
Deny  their  aid,  he  speedily  prepares 
Rue's  bitter  juice,  with  brine  and  brimstone  mizt^ 
A  powerful  remedy;  which  from  an  horn 
Injected,  stops  the  dangerous  malady. 

Refulg:ent  summer  now  his  hot  domain 
Hath  carried  to  the  tropic,  and  begins 
His  backward  journey.    Now  beneath  the  Sun 
Mellowing  their  fleeces  for  th'  impending  shears. 
The  woolly  people  in  full  clothing  sweat: 
When  the  smooth  current  of  a  limpid  brook 
The  shepherd  seeks,  and  plunging  in  its  waves 
The  frighted  innocents,  their  whitening  robes 
In  the  clear  stream  grow  pure.     Emerii^ing  henee^ 
On  litter'd  straw  the  bleating  flocks  recline; 
Till  glowing  heat  shall  dry,  and  breathing  dews 
Perspiring  soft,  again  thro'  all  the  fleece 
Diffuse  their  oily  fatnes**.    Then  the  swain 
Prepares  th'  elastic  shears,  and  gently  down 
The  patient  creature  lays;  divesting  i^oun 
ks  lightened  limbs  of  their  encumbering  load. 

O  more  than  mines  of  gold,  than  diamonds  far 
More  precious,  more  important  is  the  fleece! 
This,  this  the  solid  base  on  wliich  the  sons 
Of  commerce  build,  exalted  to  the  sky, 
Thestnicture  of  their  grandeur,  we:iith,  and  power! 
Hence  in  the  earliest  childhood  of  her  state, 
Ere  yet  her  merchants  spread  the  British  sail, 
To  Earth  descending  in  a  radiant  cloud, 
Britannia  seiz'd  th'  invaluable  sp«);I. 
To  ocean's  verge  exulting  swift  she  flew; 
There,  on  the  bosom  of  th^  bounding  wave, 
Rais'd  on  her  pearly  car,  fair  Commerce  rode 
Sublime,  the  goddess  of  the  watry  worKI, 
On  every  coast,  in  every  clime  ador'd. 
High  waving  in  her  hand  the  woolly  prize, 
Britannia  hail'd  and  bpckon*d  to  her  shore 
The  power  beiiiiOi.     Invited  by  the  ttcece. 
From  whenrre  iier  penetrating  eyes  foresaw 
What  mighty  honours  to  her  name  should  rise, 
She  beam'd  a  gracious  smile,  Th'  obedient  winds. 
Reined  by  her  hand,  conducted  to  the  beach 
Her  sumptuous  car.     But  more  convenient  place 
The  Muse  shall  find,  to  sing  the  fiiendly  league. 
Which  here  commen'*'d,  to  tim:?s  remotest  age. 
Shall  bear  the  glory  of  the  British  sail. 

Cautious  and  fearful  some  in  eariy  spring 
Recruit  their  flocks;  as  then  the  wintry  storm? 
Their  tender  frame  hath  prov'd.  But  lie  whose  aim 
Ambitious  should  aspire  to  mend  the  breed. 
In  fruitful  autumn 'stocks  the  bleating  fidd 
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With  baxom  ewes,  that,  to  thetr  soft  desires 
Indulgrent,  he  may  give  the  noblest  rams. 
Yet  not  too  early  to  the  genial  sport 
Invittf  the  modest  eve;  let  Michael's  feast 
Commemorate  the  deed,  lest  the  cold  hand 
Of  Winter  pinch  too  bard  the  new-yeanM  lamb. 

How  nice,  bow  delicate  appears  his  choice, 
W  >en  fixing  un  the  sire  to  raise  his  fiock? 
Hi.  shape,  his  marks,  how  curious  he  survevs? 
Hi>  body  large  and  deep,  his  buttocks  broad 
Give  iiidicatiun  of  internal  strenirth: 
Be  short  liii:  l#;gs,  y.i  active;  small  his  head; 
Sos)]ull  Lucrna's  pains  less  pungent  prove. 
And  less  the  hazanl  of  tl)e  te<  uiing  ewe: 
L*)ii<  be  his  tail,  and  large  his  wool-gmwn  ear; 
Thick,  Ruining,  white,  his  fl(-ece;  his  hazel  eye 
Large,  bo.'d,  and  cheerful;  and  his  horns,  if  horns 
You  cho(.se,  not  straight,  but  curving  round  and 

niUitd 
On  cither  side  hist  bead.    These  the  sole  arms 
His  inofffMisivc  mildness  bears;  not  made 
F»r  shedding  blood,  nor  hostile  war:  yet  these, 
Wlifii  love,  all-powerful,  swcllHhisbreast,  and  pours 
Into  his  he;)rt  new  courage,  these  he  aims 
With  meditated  fury  at  his  foe. 

1 1,  glotving  coloui's,  here  the  tempted  Muse 
l^Ii^ht  paint  tiie  rushin;:  conflict,  when  provoked. 
The  rival  rams,  opposing  fnnit  to  front, 
Spring  forth  with  desperate  niadiiess  to  the  fight. 
But  as  deterr'd  by  the  superior  baixl, 
Who'-e  steps,  at  awful  distance.  I  revere, 
Kor  dare  to  tread;  so  by  the  thundering  strife 
Of  his  majestic  fathers  of  the  herd. 
My  fVt  bier  combatants  appalPd  retreat. 
At  leisure  now;  ()  let  me  once  again 
Once,  ere  1  leave  the  cultivated  fields. 
My  favourite  Patty,  in  her  dairy's  pride, 
Rv^'isii ;  and  the  uenerous  steeds  which  grace 
The  pastures  of  her  swain,  well-plen8'd»  survey. 
Thilovvi.ig  kine,  see,  at  their  cnstom'd  hour. 
Wait  the  returning  |iail.     The  rosy  maid, 
Crouchii.g  beneath  their  side,  in  copious  streams 
3  ;\haus»>.  the  sweliin*?  udder.     Vessels  large 
And  Lnnul,  by  the  sweet  hand  of  neatness  cleanM, 
Mean  while,  in  decent  order  rang'd  appear. 
Hie  milky  treasure,  strain'd  thro'  filtering  lawn, 
ntcndtd  ti»  receive.     Ateaily  day, 
S«t'et  slum  her  shaken  from  her  opening  lids, 
My  lovclj'  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies: 
Therefrom  the  snHacc  ofexpamWd  bowls 
^he  skims  the  floating  cream,  and  to  her  chum 
C«»na:)it>  the  rich  consistence ;  nordistiains. 
Though  soft  her  hand,  tho'  delicate  her  frame, 
To  urge  the  rural  toil;  fond  to  obtain 
The  country -how  St  wile's  humble  name  and  praise. 
Continued  agitation  bcparates  soon 
The  unctuous  particles ;  with  gentler  strokes 
And  artful,  soon  they  coalesce:  at  length, 
Cool  water  pouring  "from  the  limpid  spring 
Into  a  smooth-glaij'd  vessel,  deep  and  wide. 
She  gathers  the  loose  fragments  to  an  heap; 
Which  in  the  cleansing  wave  ivell-wnmght,  and 
To  one  consistent  golden  mass,  receives     [pressM 
The  sprinkled  seasoning,  and  of  pats,  or  pounds, 
The  fair  impression,  the  neat  shap«'  assume-^. 

Is  cheese  her  care?  warm  from  the  teat  she  pours 
The  niilky  flood.     An  acid  juice  infusM, 
Fi'om  the  c'ried  stomach  drown  of  suckling  calf. 
Coagulates  the  whole.     Inun>  diate  now 
Hci  spreading  Lauds  bca^r  down  tie gathcripg  curd, 


Which  hard  and  harder  grows;  till,  clear  artd  thm^ 

The  green  whey  rises  separate.    Happy  sw»iiit! 

O  how  I  envy  ye  the  luscious  draught. 

The  soft  salubrious  beverage !  To  a  vi^t. 

The  size  and  fashion  which  her  taste  approres 

She  bears  the  snow-white  heaps,  her  future  efaeese; 

And  the  strong  press  establishes  its  funn. 

But  nicer  cates,  her  dairy's  boasted  iisre. 
The  jelly*d  cream  or  custaitl,  daintiest  food. 
Or  cheesecake,  or  the  cooling  syllabub, 
For  Thyrsis  she  prepares;  who  fium  the  field 
Returning,  with  the  ki»  of  love  sincere. 
Salutes  ber  rosy  lip.    A  tender  look, 
Meantim",and  cheerful  smiles,  bis  welcome  speaks 
Down  to  their  frugal  board  contentment  sits. 
And  ca'ls  it  feasting.     Prattling;  infants  dear 
Engage  their  fond  regard,  and  closer  tie 
The  band  of  nuptial  love.    They,  hnppy,  feel 
Each  other's  bliss,  and  both  in  diflferent  sphere* 
Kmploy'd,  nor  ^eek  nor  wish  that  cheating  cbam^ 
Variety,  which  idlers  to  their  aid 
Call  in,  to  maketbc  length  of  lazy  life 
Drag  on  less  heavily.     Domestic  cares. 
Her  children  and  ber  dairy,  well  divide 
1'h'  appropriated  hours,  and  duty  makes 
Kmployment  pleasure.    He,  delighted,  gives 
Each  busy  season  of  the  roiling. year. 
To  raise,  to  feed,  t*  improve  the  generous  horsey 
And  fit  for  various  use  his  strength  or  speed. 
Dull,  patient,  heavy,  of  large  limbs  robust. 
Whom  neither  beauty  marks,  nor  spirits  fire; 
Him,  to  the  servile  toil  of  dragging  slow 
The  burthen'd .carriage;  or  to  drudge  beneath 
A  ponderous  load  impos*d,  his  justice  dooms. 
Yet,  straining  in  th'  enormous  ears  which  crowd 
Thy  bustling  streets,  Augusta,  queen  of  trade. 
What  noble  beasts  are  seen  ?  sweating  beneath 
Their  toil,  and  trembling  at  the  driver's  whip, 
Urg*d  with  malicious  fury  on  the  parts 
Where  feeling  lives  most  sensible  of  pain. 
Fell  tyrants,  hold!  forbear  your  hell- bom  rage ! 
See  ye  not  every  sinew,  every  nerve  [Muse 

Stretch'd  even  to  bursting?    Villains! — bat  tli« 
i^nick  from  the  savage  ruffians  turns  her  eye, 
Frowning  indignant.    Steeds  of  hardier  kind. 
And  cool,  tho'  sprightly,  to  the  travelPd  road 
He  destines ;  sure  of  foot,  of  steady  pace. 
Active,  and  persevering,  uncomiiell'd, 
The  tedious  length  of  many  a  beaten  mile. 

But  not  alone  to  these  inferior  tribes 
'i*h'  ambitious  swain  confines  his  generous  breed. 
Hark !  in  his  fields,  when  now  the  distant  sounds 
Of  winding  horns,  and  dogs,  and  huntsmen's  shout. 
Awake  the  sense,  his  kindling  hunter  neighs: 
Suick  start  his  ears  erect,  his  beating  heart 
Exults,  his  light  limbs  bound,  be  bears  aloft, 
Rais'd  by  tumultuous  joy,  his  tossing  head ; 
And  all  impatient  for  the  well-known  sport, 
licaps'the  tall  fence,  and  listening  to  the  cry. 
Pursues  with  voluntary  speed  the  chase. 
S*  e !  o'er  the  plain  he  sweeps,  nor  hed^e  nor  ditch 
f^structs  his  eager  flight;  n  ir  straining  hills. 
Nor  headlong  st^'eps  deter  the  vigorous  steed: 
rill  join'd  at  len.s^th,  associate  of  the  spprt, 
lie  minsrles  with  the  train,  stops  as  they  stop, 
Purfiues  as  they  pursue,  and  all  the  wild 
Knli^ening  raptures  of  the  field  enjoys. 
Easy  in  n^otion,  perfect  in  his  form. 
His  boast*  d  lineage  dmwn  from  steeds  of  bloody 
lie  the  fleet  courser)  tooj  exulting  shuw^i^ 
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And  points  with  pride  bis  beauties.     NeatJy  set 
His  lively  head,  and  glowing  in  his  eye 
True  spirit  liTes.    His  nostril  wide,  inhales 
With  ease  the  ambient  air.    His  body  finn 
And  round,  upright  his  joints,  his  horny  hooft 
Small,  shining,  light;  and  large  his  ample  reach. 
His  limbs, tho'  slender,  brac*d  with  sinewy  strength, 
Declarehis  winged  speed.     His  temper  mild. 
Yet  high  his  mettled  heart     Hence  in  the  race. 
All  emulous,  he  hears  the  clashing  whips, 
He  feels  the  animating  shouts;  €kerts 
With  eagerness  his  utmost  powers;  and  strains. 
And  springs,  and  flies,  to  reach  thedestin'd  goal. 

But  lo !  the  boast,  the  glory  of  his  stalls. 
His  warrior  steed  appears.    What  comely  pride, 
What  dignity,  what  grace,  attend  on  all 
His  motions?  See!  exulting  in  his  strength. 
He  paws  the  ground  impitient    On  his  brow 
Courage  enthroned  sits,  and  animates 
His  feirless  eye.    He  bends  his  arched  erest ; 
His  mane,  loose-flowing,  ruffles  in  the  wind. 
Clothing  his  chest  with  fury.     Proud,  he  snorts, 
Champs  on  the  foaming  bit,  and  prancing  high. 
Disdainful  seems  to  tread  the  sordid  earth. 
Yet  hears  he  and  obeys  his  master's  voice, 
All  gentleness,  and  feels,  with  conscious  pride, 
His  dappled  neck  clapped  with  a  cheering  hand: 
But  when  the  battle's  martial  sounds  invade 
His  ear,  when  drums  and  trumpets  loud  proclaim 
The  rushing  onset;  when  thick  smoke,  when  fire 
Burst  thundering  from  the  cannon's  awful  mouth; 
Then  all-inspir'd  he  kindles  into  flame ! 
Intrepid,  nei^hi  aloud  ^  and,  panting,  seeou 


Impatient  to  express  his  swelling  joys 
Unutterable.    On  danger's  in-rnk  he  stands, 
And  mocks  at  fear.    Then  springing  with  delight. 
Plunges  into  the  wild  confusion.    Terrour  flies 
Before  his  dreadful  front;  and  in  his  rear 
Destruction  marks  her  bloody  progress.    Such, 
Such  was  the  steed  thou,  Cumberiand,  bestrod'st^ 
When  black  Rebellion  fell  beneath  thy  hand, 
Rome  and  her  papal  tyranny  subdu'd. 
On  great  Culloden*s  memorable  field. 
Such  thine,  unconquer^d  Marlborough,  when  tho 

throne 
Of  Lewis  totter'd,  and  thy  glittering  steel 
On  Blenheim's  plain  immortal  trophies  reap'd. 
And  such,  O  prince!  great  patron  of  my  the  ue. 
Should  e'er  insidious  France  again  presume 
On  Europe's  freedom,  such,  tho*  all  averse 
To  slaughtering  war,  thy  country  .shall  present 
To  bear  her  hero  to  the  martial  plain, 
Arm'd  with  the  sword  of  justice.    Other  eause 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  sophistry  persuade 
Thine  honour  to  espouse.     Britannia's  peace; 
Her  sacred  rights;  her  just,  her  equal  laws; 
These,  these  alone,  to  cherish  or  defend. 
Shall  raise  thy  youthful  arm,  and  wake  to  war. 
To  dreadful  war,  tlie  British  lion's  rage. 

But  milder  stars  on  thy  illustrious  birth 
Their  kindest  influence  shed,    BeneatlL.the  smile 
Of  thy  indulgence,  the  protected  arts 
Lifting  their  gpraceful  heads;  her  envy'd  sail 
Fair  commerce  spreading  to  remotest  climes ; 
And  plenty  rising  from  th'  encouraged  plough| 
Shall  feedy  enrich,  adorn,  the  h^ppy  land, 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


BY  MR.  CHA131ER9. 


This  extraordinary  young  man  was  born  on  the  20tli  of  NovemVer  1752.  Ills 
father  was  originally  a  writing  usher  to  a  school  in  Bristol,  uft^rwards  a  singing 
man  in  the  cathedral,  and  lastly  master  of  the  free-school  in  Pyle-street  in  the  same 
city.  He  died  about  three  months  before  this  son  was  born. — It  is  not  quite  un- 
important, although  in  any  other  case  it  might  seem  ridiculous,  to  add  that 
our  poet  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  held  the  office  of  sexton 
of  St.  Ma'^y  RedclifFe:  for  it  was  in  the  muniment  room  of  this  church  that  the 
materials  were  found  from  which  he  constructed  that  system  of  imposture  which  has 
rendered  his  uame  celebrated,  and  his  history  interesting. 

At  five  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  in  Pyle-strect,  then  superintended 
by  a  Mr.  Love,  but  here  he  improved  so  little  that  his  mother  took  him 
back.  While  under  his  care  his  childish  attention  is  said  to  have  been  engaged 
by  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript  in  French,  which  circum- 
stance encouraged  her  to  initiate  him  in  the  alphabet,  and  she  afterward  taught 
him  to  read  from  an  old  black-letter  Testament  or  Bible.  That  a  person  of  her 
rank  in  life  should  be  able  to  read  the  black-letter  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but 
the  fact  rests  upon  her  authority,  and  has  been  considered  as  an  introduction  to 
thut  fondness  for  antiquities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished'. 

His  next  remove  was  to  Colston^s  charity  school,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
where  he  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  the  daily  rate  of  nine 
hours  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.  Such  at  least  was  the  prescribed  discipline 
of  the  school,  although  far  more  tedious  than  a  boy  of  his  capacity  required.  One 
of  his  masters,  Phillips,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an  elegy,  was  a  frequent 
writer  of  verses  in  the  magazines,  and  was  the  mean  of  exc  ting  a  degree  of 
poetical  emulation  among  his  scholars,  but  to  this  Chat^erton  appeared  for  some 
time  quite  indifferent.  About  his  tenth  year  he  began  to  read  from  inelluationy 
sometimes  hiring  his  books  from  a  circulating  library,  and  sometimes  borrowing 
them  from  his  friends ;  and  before  he  was  twelve,  nad  gone  through  about  seventy 

'  Lonl  Orford  dcrires  bis  taste  from  aa  incident  somewhat  later.  **  I  firmly  believe  that  the  first 
improssion  made  on  so  warm  and  fertile  an  imagioatioa  was  the  sight  of  sotfie  old  parvbiaentsat.BrutoL*' 
Orford'g  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 
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volumes,  principally  hiBtory  and  divinity*  Before  this  time  he  had  composed  80m( 
verses,  particularly  those  intitled  Apostate  Will,  which  although  they  bear  no 
comparison  with  what  he  afterwards  produced,  discover  at  that  early  age  a 
disposition  to  personal  satire,  and  a  consciousness  of  superior  sense.  It  would  be 
more  remarkable,  were  it  true,  that  while  at  this  school  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
to  his  master  Phillips  one  of  those  manuscriptli  which  he  pretended  had  been 
found  in  a  chest  in  Redcliffe  church,  but  as  neither  Phillips  nor  another  person  to 
whom  this  treasure  was  exhibited,  could  read  it,  the  commencement  of  his  Raw* 
leian  impostures  must  be  postponed  to  a  future  period. 

At  school  he  had  gathered  some  knowledge  of  music,  drawing,  and  arithmetic 
and  with  this  stock  he  was  bound  apprentice  July  IjGj^  to  Mr.  John  LAmbert, 
an  attorney  at  Bristol,  for  seven  years.  His  apprenticeship  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  lower  order,  and  his  situation  more  resembling  that  of  a  servant  than  a  pnpil. 
His  chief  employment  was  to  copy  precedents,  which  frequently  did  not  require 
more  than  two  hours  in  a  day.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  probably  filled  up  by 
the  desultory  course  of  reading  'which  he  had  begun  at  school,  and  which  ter- 
minated chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  old  English  phraseology,  heraldry,  and  miscel- 
laneous antiquities:  of  the  two  last  he  acquired,  not  a  profound  knowledge,  bat 
enough  to  enable  him  to  create  fictions  capable  of  deceiving  those  who  had  less. 
His  general  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship  was  decent  and  regular.  On  one 
occasion  only  Mr.  Liambert  thought  him  deserving  of  correction  for  writing  an 
abusive  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to  his  old  schoolmaster.  So  soon  did  this  young 
man  learn  the  art  of  deceit,  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  practise  upon  a  more 
pxtensive  scale* 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1768,  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol 
suggested  to  him  a  fit  opportunity  for  playing  off  the  first  of  his  public  deceptions. 
This  was  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  on  opening  the  old  bridge,  said  to  be  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
in  a  short  letter  signed  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis.  Such  a  memoir,  at  so  critical  a 
time,  naturally  excited  attention ;  and  Farley,  who  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
author,  after  much  inquiry,  discovered  that  Chatterton  had  sent  it.  Chatterton 
was  consequently  interrogated,  probably  without  much  ceremony,  where  he  had 
obtidned  it.  And  here  his  unhappy  disposition  showed  itself  in  a  manner  hi^lr 
affecting  in  one  so  young,  for  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
according  to  all  that  can  be  gathered,  had  not  been  corrupted  either  by  precept  or 
example.  "  To  the  threats,"  we  are  told,  "  of  those  who  treated  him  (agreeably 
to  his  appearance)  as  a  child,  he  returned  nothing  but  haughtiness,  and  a  refusal 
to  give  any  account.  By  milder  usage  he  was  somewhat  softened,  and  appeared 
inclined  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power," 

The  effect,  however,  of  this  mild  usage  was,  that  instead  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
information  in  his  power,  he  tried  two  different  falsehoods :  the  first,  "  that  he  was 
employed  to  transcribe  the  contents  of  certain  ancient  manuscripts  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  also  engaged  him  to  furnish  complimentary  verses  inscribed  to  a 
lady  with  whom  that  gentleman  was  in  love."  But  as  this  story  was  to  rest  on 
proofs  which  he  could  not  produce,  he  next  asserted,  **  that  he  had  received  the 
paper  in  question,  together  with  many  other  manuscripts,  from  his  father,  who  had 
found  them  in  a  large  chest  in  the  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  on  the  north  side 
of  Redcliffe  church." 
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As  ihiB  last  story  is  the  foundation    of  the    whole    controversy  respecting 

Chatterton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  circumstances  as  related  in  his  life, 

written  for  the   Biographia  Britannica,  and  prefixed  to  the   recent  edition  of 

his  works* 

"  Over  the  north  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church,  which  was  founded,  or  at 

least  rebuilt,  by  Mr.  W.  Canynge,  (an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth)  there  is  a  kind  of  muniment 

room,  in  which  were  deposited  six  dr  seven  chests,  one  of  which  in  particular  was 

called  Mr.  Canynge*s  cofre;  this  chest,  it  is  said,  was  secured  by  six  keys,  two  of 

which  were  intrusted  to  the  minister  and  procurator  of  the  church,  two  to  the 

mayor,  and  one  to  each  of  the  church -wardens;     In  process  of  time,  however,  the 

six  keys  appear  to  have  been  lost:  and  about  the  year  tTIJ,  a  notion  prevailed 

that  some  title  deeds,   and  other  writings  of  value,   were  contained   in  Mr* 

Canynge's  cofre.     In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  an  order  of  vestry  was  made, 

that  the  chest  should  be  opened  under  the  inspection  of  an  attorney :  and  that 

those  writings  which  appeared  of  consequence  should  be  removed  to  the  south 

porch  of  the  church.     The  locks  were  therefore  forced;  and  not  only  the  principal 

chest,  but  the  others,  which  were  also  supposed  to  contain  writings,  were  all 

broke  open.     The  deeds  immediately  relating  to  the  church  were  removed,  and 

the  other  manuscripts  Were  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Considerable  depredations 

bfid,  from  time  to  time,  been  committed  upon  them,  by  different  persons :  but  the 

most  tnaatiate  of  these  plunderers  was  the  father  of  Chattertou.     His  uncle  being 

texton  of  St*  Mary  RedclifiPe  gave  him  free  access  to  the  church.     He  carried  oif, 

from  time  to  time,  parcels  of  the  parchments,  and  one  time  alone,  with  the 

assistance  of  his  boys,  is  known  to  have  filled  a  large  basket  with  them.     They 

were  deposited  in  a  cupboard  in  the  school,  and  employed  for  difiereni  purposes, 

such  as  the  covering  of  copy-books,  &c.  in  particular  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  minister  of 

the  parish,  having  presented  the  boys  with   twenty   Bibles,   Mr.  Chattertou, 

in  order  to  preserve  these  books  from  being  damaged,  covered  them  with  some  of 

the  parchments.     At  his  death,  the  widow  being  under  a  necessity  of  removing, 

carried  the  remainder  of  them  to  her  own   habitation.     Of  the  discovery  of  their 

value  by  the  youn^r  Chattertou,  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  intimate 

acquaintance,  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  Gl3'nn  of  Cambridge,  is  too  interesting  to  be 

omitted*     When  young  Chattertou  was  first  articled  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  used 

frequently  to  come  home  to  his  mother,  by  way  of  a  short  visit.     There,  one  day, 

his  eve  was  caught  by  one  of  these  parchments,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 

thread-paper.     He  found  not  only  the  writing  to  be  very  old,  the  characters  very 

different  from  common  characters,  but  that  the  subject  therein  treated  was  dif« 

ferent  from  common  subjects.     Being  naturally  of  au  inquisitive  and  curious  turn, 

he  was  very  much  struck  with  their  appearance,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  began 

to  question  his  mother  what  those  thread^papers  were,  how  she  got  them,  and 

whence  they  came.     Upon  further  inquiry,  he  was  led  to  a  full  discovery  of 

all  the  parchments  which  remained :  the  bulk  of  them  consisted  of  poetical  and 

other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge,  and  a  particular  friend  of  his,  Thomas 

Rowley,  whom  Chattertou  at  first  called  a  monk,  and  afterwards  a  secular  priest 

«f  the  fifteenth  century.   Such*  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  account  which  Chatter- 

VOL.   XV,  B  ■ 
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tpQ  th«aglit  proper  t»  give,  atid  which  he  wished  to.  be  belie¥ed«  It  ie»  indeed, 
coofirmed  by  the  tettimoay  of  hie  mother  end  aUter,  Mrs.  Chettertoa  infoimed  a 
ftiead  of  the  deea  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Milles)  that  on  her  removal  from  Pylet«treel» 
she  empded  the  cupboard  of  its  coatents,  partly  into  a  Ui^  long  deal  box»  when 
ber  husband  used  to  keep  his  clothes,  and  partly  into  a  square  oak  box-of  a  smaller 
«ze:  carrying  both  with  their  contents  to  her  lodgings,  where,  according  to  her 
account,  they  continued  neglected  and  undisturbed,  till  her  eon  £rst  diecofrei^ 
%heir  value:  who  having  examined  their  contents,  told  his  mother  *  that  he  ba4 
fi»und  a  treasure^  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could  be  like  it,*  That  be  then 
lemoved  all  these  parchments  out  of  the  large  loog  deal  box»  in  wUcb  his  latfaer 
iMed  to  keep  his  clothes*  into  the  square  oak  box:  that  he  was  perpetually 
mDsaokiqg  every  comer  of  the  house  for  more  parchments,  and,  fioji  time  ta 
time,  carried  away  those  he  had  already  found  by  pockets  full:  thai  oeie  dap 
bappening  to  see  Clarke's  History  of  the  Bible  covered  with  one  of  those  paicbv 
ments,  he  swore  a  great  oath,  and  stripping  the  book,  put  the  cover  into  hia  pockety 
and  carried  it  away :  at  the  same  time  stripping  a  common  little  Bible,  but  fimling 
no  writing  upon  the  cover,  replaced  it  again  very  leisurely.  Upon  being  infonne4 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  fiaither  had  procured  the  parchmentSy  ha  went  h\»^ftf*f 
to  the  place,  and  picked  up  four  more." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Bowlegs  whieb 
Chatterton  evidently  made  up  from  the  credulity  of  his  mother  and  other  fiiendi^ 
who  could  not  read  the  parchments  on  which  he  affected  to  set  so  h^h  a  valno» 
and  which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  render  of  public  importance  hy  pmducins 
these  wonderful  treasuTes  of  Canynge*s  coffin  In  his  attempt,  already  related. 
respecting  the  old  bridge,  he-  had  not  been  eminently  successful,  owing  to  hia 
fHrevarication.  He  now  imparted  some  of  these  manuscripts  to  Geo^e  Catcot»  « 
pewterer  of  Bristol,  who  had  heard  of  the  discovery,  and  desired  to  be  inti«imced 
to  Chatterton.  The  latter  very  readily  gave  him  the  Bristowe  Tragedy,  Howie's 
Epitaph  on  Canyn^'s  Ancestor,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  Theae  Catcot  coi»^ 
municated  to  Mr.  Barret,  a  surgeon^  who  was  writing  a  history  of  Bristol,  and 
would  naturally  be  glad  to  add  to  its  honours^  that  of  having  produced  such  a  poet 
as  Rowky.  In  his  conversations  with  Banet  and  Catcot  he  appears  to  have  been 
driven  to  many  prevarications,  sometimes  owning  that  he  had  destroyed  aerond 
of  these  valuable  manuscripts;  and  at  other  times  assertinr  tha^  he  ima  im 
possession  of  othecs  which  he  could  not  produce.  These  conteodictiona  nvw^ 
have  entirely  destroyed  his  evidence  in  any  other  case,  in  the  opinion  efibinking 
and  impartial  judges:  but  the  historian  of  Bristol  could  not  forego  t&e  hopea  of 
enriching  his  book  by  originals  of  so  great  importance;  and  having  obtained  from 
Chatterton  seveval  fragments,  some  of  considemble  length,  he  actually  prin^ted 
them  a9  authentic  in  his  history,  long  after  the  controversy  ceased  which  had  conn 
vinced  the  learned  world  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped. 

In  retum  for  these  contributions.   Barret  and  Catcot  suppMed  ChafttefUm 

'  occasionally  with  money,  and  introduced  him  into  company.    At  hia  lequeat^  too^ 

Mr.  Barret  lent  on?  poet  some  medioal  authois,  and  gave  him  afow  inatruclioiia  m 

surgery;  but  still  his  fovourite  studies  were  heraldry  and  English  aatiquitiei^ 

whiAh  be  pmsuod.  with  as  muah  saqosss  aa  couU  bo  ea^pocted  foam  one  wb« 
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knew  no  famgaiige  but  his  own.  Camden*8  Britannia  appean  to  hare  been  a 
faroarite  book:  and  he  copied  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and  others  with  in«* 
defatigable  persererance,  storing  his  memory  with  antiquated  words'.  Even 
Bailey's  Dictionary  has  been  proved  to  have  afforded  him  many  of  those  words 
which  the  advocates  ibr  Rowley  thought  could  be  known  only  to  a  writer  of  his 
pretended  age. 

During  all  these  various  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen  in  essays,  in  prose  and 
verse,  chiefly  of  the  satirical  kind.  He  appears  to  have  read  the -party  pamphlets 
of  the  day,  and  imbibed  much  of  their  abusive  spirit.  In  1769,  we  find  him  a  very 
considerable  contributor  to  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  which  began  about 
that  time.  His  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  rise  to  eminence  entirely  by  the 
eflbrts  of  his  genius,  either  in  his  own  character  or  that  of  some  of  the  heroev 
of  the  Redcliffe  chest,  in  which  he  was  perpetually  discovering  a  most  convenient 
variety  of  treasure,  with  which  to  reward  his  admirers  and  secure  their  patronage. 
Mr.  Burgum,  another  pewterer,  maintains  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  poems. 
Ch&tterton  rewards  him  with  a  pedigree  from  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror, 
allying  him  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  presents  him 
with  the  Romaunt  of  the  Cnyghte,  a  poem,  written  by  John  de  Bergham,  one  of 
his  own  ancestors,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  good  opinion  of  his  relation  Mr.  Stephens  of  Salisbury,  he  informs  him  that  he  19 
descended  from  Fitzstephen,  grandson  of  the  venerable  Od,  earl  of  Blois,  and  lord 
of  Holderness,  who  flourished  about  the  year  ]()95.*  In  this  manner  Chatterton 
contrived  to  impose  on  men  who  had  no  means  of  appreciating  the  value  of  what 
he  communicated,  and  were  willing  to  believe  what,  for  one  reason  or  other,  they 
wished  to  be  true.' 

*  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pretended  discoveries  issued  in  an  application  to 
one  who  was  not  so  easily  to  be  deceived.  This  was  the  celebrated  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  the  late  lord  Orford,  who  had  not  long  before  completed  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painters.  In  March  176%  Chatterton,  with  his  usual  attention  to  the  wants  or  pre- 
judices of  the  persons  on  whom  he  wished  to  impose,  sent  to  Mr.  Walpole  a  letter, 
offering  to  furnish  him  with  accounts  of  a  series  of  great  painters  who  had  flourished 
at  Bristol,  and  remitted  also  a  small  specimen  of  poems  of  the  same  remt>te  era. 
Mr.  Walpole,  although  he  could  not,  as  he  informs  us,  very  readily  swallow  *<  a  series 
of  great  painters  at  Bristol,**  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  pleased  with 
the  offer,  and  discovered  beauties  in  the  verses  sent.  He  therefore  returned  a  polite 
and  thankful  letter,  desiring  Ibrther  information.  From  this  letter  Chatterton  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  he  had  made  a  conquest,  and,  in  his  answer,  thought  proper 
to  come  to  the  direct  purpose  of  his  application.  He  informed  his  correspondent  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  supported  him  with  great  difficulty ;  that  he 
was  an  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  but  had  a  taste  for  more  elegant  studies ;  he  af- 
firmed that  great  treasures  of  ancient  poetry  had  been  discovered  at  Bristol,  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  lent  him  the  specimen  already  transmitted, 
as  well  aa  a  pastoral  (Elinoure  and  Juga)  which  accompanied  this  second  letter. 
He  hinted  also  a  wish  that  Mr.  Walpole  would  assist  him  in  emerging  from  so  dull 

*  See  an  ingetiioui  summary  of  his  various  fom^riei,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cottle,  in  the  editiooof 
Chatterton's  works  lately  published^  voL  i.  pb  d09.    C« 
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a  profession,  by  procuring  some  place,  in  which  he  might  pursue  the  natural  biai 
of  his  genius.  .    . 

Mr.  AValpole  immediately  submitted  the  poems  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  at 
first  sight  pronounced  them  forgeries ;  on  which  he  returned  Chatterton  an  answer, 
advising  him  to  apply  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  more  certain  means  of  at- 
taining the  independence  and  leisure  of  which  he  was  desirous.  This  produced  a 
peevish  letter  from  Chatterton,  desiring  the  manuscripts  back,  as  they  weretlie 
property  of  another ;  and  after  some  delay,  owing  to  Mr.  Walpole's  taking  a  trip 
to  Paris,  the  poems  were  returned  in  a  blank  cover.  This  affront,  as  Chatterton 
considered  it,  he  never  forgave,  and  at  this  no  man  need  wander  who  reflects  how 
diihcult  it  must  ever  be  for  an  impostor  to.  forgive  those  who  have  attempted  to 
detect  him. 

The  «)nly  remarkable  consequence  of  this  cOrresp6ndence  was  the  censure  Mr. 
Walpole  incurred  from  the  admirers  of  Chatterton,  wh«,  upon  no  other  authoritj 
than  the  circumstances  now  related,  persisted  in  accusing  him  of  barbarous  neglect 
of  an  extraordinary  genius  who  solicited  iiis  protection,  and  finally  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  shocking  end^  Mr*  Walpole,  when  he  found  this  calumny  transmitted  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  probably  believed  by  those  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts,  drew  up  a  candid  narrative  of  the  whole  correspondence,  wbicb, 
^e  proved,  was  broken  off  nearly  two  years  before  Chatterton  died,  during  which  two 
years  the  latter  had  resided,  with  every  encouragement,  in  London,  and  according 
to  his  own  account,  was^  within  the  prospect  of  ease  and  independence  without  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Walpole's  patronage.  Of  this  Mr.  Walpole's  accusers  could  not  be  ig- 
norant, if  they  knew  any.  thing  of  Chatterton's  history.  They  must  have  known 
that  Chatterton  did  not  apply  to  Walpole,  as  a  poet,  but  merely  as  a  young  man 
yfho  was  transmitting  the  property  of  another^  and  who  had  no  claims  of  his  own,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  tired  of  a  dull  profession,  and  wished  for  a  place  in  which  he  might 
indulge  his  taste  in  what  was  more  lively.  A  patron  must  have  had  many  places 
in  his  gift,  and  few.  applicants,  if  he  could  spare  one  to  a  person  who  professed  no 
other  merit  than  an  inclination  to  exchange  labour  for  ease.  Yet  Walpole  ha«i 
been  held  forth  to  public  indignation  as  the  cause  of  Chatterton's  death.  *^  But 
is  it  not  hard  that  a  man  on  whom  a  forgery  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  should 
^r  that  single  reason  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  the  assassin  of  genius  ?  If  a  banker 
t;o  whom  a  forged  note  should  be  presented,  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  the 
ingenious  fabricator  should  afterwards  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  slight  of  hand, 
lyould  you  accuse  the  poor  banker  to  the  public,  and  urge  that  his  caution 
had  deprived  the  world  of  some  supposititious  de^d  of  settlement,  that  would 
have  deceived  the  whole  court  of  chancery,  and  deprived  some  great  family  of  its 
estate*?" 

.  About  this  time  (176P)  we  are  told  that  Chatterton  became  an  infidel,  but  whe- 
ther this  was  in  consequence  of  any-course  of  reading  into  which  he  had  fallen,  or 
that  he  found  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  the  obligations  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  past  or  future  schemes,  it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire.  Yet,  although  one  of 
hjs  advocates,  the  foremost  to  accuse  Mr.  Walpole  of  neglecting  him,  asserts  that 
**  hib  profligacy  was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  his  abilities,"  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  more  profligate  in  the  indulgence  of  the  grosser  passions  than  other  youog 

3  Orford's  work?,  vol.  W.  %l  2,  313,    C. 
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wen^ho  venture  on  the  gayeties  of  life  at  an  early  age.  While  at  Bristol  he  had 
not  mixed  with  improper  company;  his  few  associates  of  the  female  sex  were  per-^ 
sons  of  character.  In  London  the  case  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  of  this  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  and  he  practised  at  least  one  rule  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
preservatiTe ;  he  was  remarkably  temperate  in  his  diet.  In  his  writings,  indeed,' 
we  find  some  passages  that  are  more  licentious  than  could  have  been  cxpecteci 
fron^  a  jwung  man  unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  vice,  but  not  more  so  than  might  b(; 
expected  in  one  who  was  premature  in  every  thing,  and  had  exhausted  the  stock 
of  hvman- folly  at  an  age  when  it  is  usually  found  unbroken.  All  his  deceptions, 
bis  prevarications,  his  political  tergiversation,  &c.  were  such  as  we  should  hare 
looked  for  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  hardened  by  evil  associations,  and  soured  by 
disappointed  pride  or  avarice. 

One  effect  of  his  infidelity,  we  are  told,  was  to  render  the  idea  of  suicide  fanji- 
liar.  This  he  had  cherished  before  he  left  Bristol,  and  when  he  could  not  fairly 
complain  of  the  world's  neglect,  as  he  had  preferred  no  higher  pretensions  than 
those  of  e  man  who  has  by  accident  discovered  a  treasure  which  he  knows  iiot  how 
to  make  current.  Beside  repeatedly  intimating  to  Mr.  Lambert's  servants  that 
he  intended  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  left  a  paper  in  sight  of  some  of  the 
fiimily,  specifying  the  day  on  which  he  meant  to  carry  this  purpose  into  exe- 
cution. The  reason  aissigned  for  this  appointment  was  the  refusal  of  a  geiitlemah 
whom  he  had  occasionally  complimented  in  his  poems,  to  supply  him  with  money. 
It  has  since  been  supposed  to  be  merely  an  artifice  to  get  rid  of  his  apprenticeship^ 
and  this  certainly  was  the  consequence,  as  Mr.  Lambert  did  not  choose  that  hi^ 
house  should  be  honoured  by  such  nn  act  of  heroism.  He  had  now  served  this 
gentleman  about  two  years  and  ten  months,  during  which  he  learned  so  little  of 
law  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  up  the  necessary  document  respecting  the  dissolution 
of  his  apprenticeship.  We  have  seen  how  differently  his  time  was  employed,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  fabricated  the  whole  of  his  Rowleian  poetry 
and  antique  manuscripts  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  before  he  left  Bristol. 

His  object  now  was  to  go  to  London,  where  he  had  full  confidence  that  his  tai 
lents  would  be  duly  honoured.  He  had  written  letters  to  several  booksellers  of  that 
city,  who  encouraged  him  to  reside  among  them.  Some  literary  adventurers  would 
have  entered  on  such  a  plan  with  difiidence  ;  and  of  many  who  have  become  au- 
thors by  profession,  the  greater  part  may  plead  the  excuse  that  they  neither  fbre- 
saw  nor  understood  the  many  mortifications  and  difficulties  that  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Chatterton,  on  the  contrary,  set  out  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who 
has  laid  his  plans  in  such  deep  wisdom  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  they  should 
fail.  He  boasted  to  his  correspondents  of  three  distinct  resources,  one  at  least  of 
which  was  unfortunately  in  his  own  power.  He  first  meant  to  employ  his  pen ;  then 
to  turn  methodist  preacher ;  and  if  both  should  fail,  to  shoot  himself.  As  his  friends 
do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  rectify  his  notions  on  these  soljomes,  it  is 
probable  that  they  either  did  not  consider  him  as  serious,  or  had  given  him  up,  as 
one  above  all  advice,  and  curable  only  by  a  little  experience,  which  they  were  not 
sorry  he  should  acquire  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

His  first  literary  attempts  by  which  he  was  to  realize  the  dreams  of  presumption^ 
were  of  the  politidtl  kind,  chiefly  satires  against  the  members  and  friends  of  adn^- 
nistration.      In  March  1770  he  wrote  a  poem  called  Kew  G<irdens,  pa:!  of  whi^h 
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odIj  has  been  published,  but  enough  to  show  that  he  had  been  luppUed  by  4 
patriotic  preceptor  with  the  floating  scandal  of  the  daf  against  the  Princesa  dow^ 
ager  of  Wales,  lord  Bute,  and  other  statesmen.  It  is*  highly  improbable  th^t  a  boy 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  sinte  he  leh  school,  in  fahrieating,  or 
deciphering  the  poetry,  heraldry,  and  topography  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  should  on  a  sudden  become  intimateldy  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  «f 
political  men  and  their  families.  In  all  this,  his  materials  must  have  been  supplied 
by  some  persons  who  lived  by  propagating  the  calumnies  of  personal  and  politicsl 
history,  and  who  would  rejoice  in  the  dauntless  spirit  of  their  new  associate.  Another 
poem  of  the  same  description  was  intitled  the  Whore  of  Babylon.  Of  both  thess 
the  reader  may  find  specimens  in  the  present  collection :  it  does  not  appear  thai  tkt 
whole  of  them  were  printed. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  near  the  end  of  April,  he  received,  acoovdiBg  to  his  0«ni 
account,  the  most  flattering  encouragement,  and  various  employment  was  recon« 
mended  :  Among  other  schemes  was  a  history  of  London,  which  if  be  bad  lived  ts 
complete  it,  must  have  been  a  suitable  companion  to  Mr.  Barrett's  history  of  Bris* 
tol.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  for  many  of  the  magazines  and  newsftapers ;  hti 
principal  contributions  appeared  in  the  Freeholder's  Magazine,  the  Town  anl 
Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  Political  Register,  and  the  Gospel  Ms* 
gazine\  He  wrote  songs  also  for  the  public  gardens,  and  for  some  tim^  ^t  •# 
much  money  that  he  thought  himself  comparatively  affluent,  and  able  to  profidt 
for  his  mother  and  sister,  whose  hearts  he  gladdened  by  fTe<)uent  intimatioiie  of  hiji 
progress. 

During  this  career  he  became  acquainted  with  Wilkes,  aad  with  Beekfbid  whf 
was  then  lord  mayor.  These  patriots,  however,  he  soon  discovered  weie  not  ao  icadj 
with  their  money  as  with  their  praise  ;  and  as  the  former  appears  to  have  been  hsi 
only  object,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  (or  the  ministerial  p^fty.  After  Beck* 
ford's  death,  which  he  affected  to  lament  as  his  ruin,  he  addressed  a  letlf  r  to  lord 
North,  signed  Moderator,  complimenting  administration  forrejectingtko^ity  reman* 
strance,  and  one  of  the  same  ^sAe  signed  Probus,  abusing  administration  for  the 
same  measure.  While  this  unprincipled  young  man  wait  tbqs  demooatraiwig  haii 
unsafe  it  would  be  for  any  party  to  trust  him,  his  letters  to  i^U  hia  firiends  c«iDla»ved 
to  be  full  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  honours  and  wealth.  But  about  Ike  montk 
of  July  some  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  his  mind  ^  his  aftiit 
which  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes. 

Of  what  nature  this  was  remains  yet  a  secret.  About  the  time  tuentioacd,  k 
removed  from  a  house  in  Shoreditch,  where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  to  the  faoosc 
of  a  Mrs.  Angel,  a  sack-maker  in  Bjrook-street»  Hidbon^  where  he  btfcanse  poer 
and  unhappy^  abandoning  hia  literary  pursuits,  and  projecting  to  go  out  to  Afrios 
as  a  naval  surgeon's  mate :  he  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  surgery  from  Mr 
Barret,  and  now  requested  that  gentleman's  recommendation,  which  Mr.  Barret, 
who  knew  his  versatile  turn,  and  how  unfit  in  other  respects  be  was  Ibr  the  siftat^ 

^  "  Tbey  print  the  Gospel  M>fla>*oe  bfre-  For  a  wbim  I  write  in  it.  1  belicvie  HlMre  ave  not  aoy 
sent  to  Bristol :  they  are  hardly  worth  the  carriage,  methodistical  and  vmneantuf /'  lU^ttw  to  his  sis- 
ter, May  SO,  1770:  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  magazine  of  this  title  eadier  thaa  llji;  W 
'there  was  one  in  Chattcrton*8  time  called  The  Christian  Magazinei  which  may  probably  be  moaat.  C 
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tioti,  dwugfat  pfropet*  to  refiitt.  If  this  waft  the  inmiediaie  dMis^  «»f  hffl  cttttstrcH 
t^he,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  lofty  spirit?  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  he  n^ 
longer  employed  his  pen,  and  that  the  short  remaiiHler  of  his  days  was  spent  in  a 
eonflidt  between  pride  and  poverty.  On  the  day  preceding  His  deAth,  be  refused, 
with  iadtgnatMB  a  kind  offer  ftcm  Mrs*  Angel  to  partake  of  her  dinner,  assuring 
lier  tbot  he  was  not  hungry,  although  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  thre« 
days.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1770,  he  was  Isoind  dead,  in  consequence,  as  ti 
supposed,  of  having  swallowed  «b-8enic  in  water,  or  some  prepamtion  of  opium. 
He  was  buried  in  a  shell  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  8hoe*lane  workhouse. 
Plerious  to  this  rssh  act  he  appears  to  have  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts,  as  th6 
loom,  when  broken  op^n,  was  found  cove^d  with  little  scraps  of  papcfr. 

It  has  been  regretted  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  life  of  this^ extraordinary  young 
tfMB,  whose  writings  h«ve  stoce  become  an  object  of  so  mnch  curiosity;  and  great 
iurprioe  has  been  expressed  thAt,  from  the  many  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
t^en  acquainted,  suchs  canty  ifnformation  has  been  obtained.  For  this,  howev^,  va^i 
rious  i^asons  may  be  assigned  whieh  will  lessen  the  wonder.  In  the  first  place  his 
fcme,  Using  that  word  in  its  most  common  application,  was  confined  priniripall^ 
to  his  native  city,  and  there  it  appears  that  his  friends  undervalued  his  talents^ 
becauae  they  considered  him  in  no  better  light  than  that  cf  an  unprincipled  young 
tt&en,  who  had  accidentally  become  possessed  of  certain  ancient  manuscripts,  sonrn 
vf  which  he  had  given  up,  some  he  had  mutilated,  and  the  rest  he  had  destroyed* 
Re  was  with  them  nn  illiterate  charity-boy,  the  runaway  apprentice  or  hackney- 
writer  of  an  attorney ;  and  after  he  came  to  London,  they  appear  to  have  mad^ 
tery  ffew  inquiries  after  him,  congratulating  themselves  that  they  had  got  rid  of- 
m  rash,  impetutnrs,  headstrong  boy,  who  would  do  some  mischief,  and  disgrace 
himsi^f  and  his  relations.  Again,  in  London,  notwithstanding  of  his  boasting  let- 
ters lo  his  mother  and  sister,  he  rose  to  no  high  rank  among  the  reputable  writers 
•f  the  day,  his  productions  being  confined  to  publications  of  the  lower  order,  all 
of  whi«ch  are  now  forgotten.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  <rf  the 
little  tegard  he  attracted  itn  London,  than  the  secrecy  and  silence  which  accom- 
)Mmied  his  death.  This  event,  although  so  extraordinary,  for  young  suicides  are 
Suvely  not  common,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  any  shape  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, the  London  Magazine,  the  Annual  Register,  the  St.'  James's  or  London 
Chfonicles,  tkoft  in  any  of  Ihe  resfjpectable  publications  of  the  day.  He  died,  a 
ooroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  body,  and  he  was  buried  among  paupers,  so  long  before 
his  acquaintance  heard  of  these  circumstances,  that  it  was  with  some  difBculty  they 
could  be  traced  with  any  d^^t  of  authenticity.  And,  lastly,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  inquiries  were  made  into  his  early  history  for  nearly  seven  years  afler  his 
death,  when  the  Poems  of  Rowley  wer«  first  published  ^  and  led  the  way  to  a  very 
acute  and  loorg*protracted  discussion  on  their  merits.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that 
they  who  contended  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  were  for  sinking  every  cii^ 
ctMUstMinee  that  could  prove  the  genius  of  Chatterton,  autil  Mr.  Thomas  Wartoa, 
and  someothers,  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  brought  the  poems  to  the 

^  *'  The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin'*  preceded  this  by  some  years,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  much  notice.  Mr.  Cole^  a  very  acute  antiquary,  suspected  this  poem  to  be  a  for- 
gery, from  the  hero's  name  being  Charles,  a  name  unknown  in  the  times  of  Henry  Vh  and  Jidward 
IV.    Cole's  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus. C. 
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internal  evidence,  and  discovered » .  that  however  extvaordinavy  it  was  for  Chatterton 
to  produce  them  ia  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  conld 
have  written  them  in  the  fifteenth. 

AVhen  public  attention  was  at  length  called  to  Chatterton's  history  S  his  ad- 
mirers took  every  step  to  excite  compassion  in  his  favour.  It  became  the  fisshion 
to  repprt  that  he  was  starved  by  an  insensible  age,  or  sufiered  by  the  neglect  of 
patrons  to  perish  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  of  this  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence.  On  the  contrary  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  em- 
ployed  by  his  literary  friends  almost  up  tQ  the  day  of  his  death,  and  fi-om  one  of 
theu)  h^  solicited  money  a  very  little  before  that  catastrophe,  and  received  it  with 
an  assurance  that  he  should  have  more  if  he  wanted  it.  This  benefactor  was  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton,  senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  a  man  of  well- 
known  liberality  both  of  mind  and  purse.  One  who  knew  him  well,  when  in  Londooi 
lind  who  wrote  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  gives  it  as  a  probable  con? 
jecture,  that  <*  he  wished  to  seal  his  secret  with  his  death.  He  knew  that  he  and 
Rowley  were  suspected  to  be  the  same ;  his  London  friends  spoke  of  it  with  Uttle 
Scruple,  and  he  neither  confessed  nor  denied,  it.  He  might  fear  somewhat  from 
himself;  might  dread  the  effects  of  increasing  obligations,  and  b^  struck  with  hor- 
rour  at  the  thought  of  a  public  detection.  He  sometimes  seemed  wild,  abstracted, 
and  incoherent:  at  others  he  had  a  settled  gloominess  in  his  countenance,  the  sure 
presage  of  his  fatal  resolution.  In  short  this  was  the  very  temperament  and  coo- 
atitution  from  which  we  should,  in  similar  circumstances,  expect  the  same  event. 
He  was  one  of  those  irregular  meteors  which  astonish  the  universe  fo^  a  moment, 
and  then  disappear  for  ever''."  This  is  at  least  plausible,  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  must  perhaps  yet  remain  a  mystery.  He  had  written  so  re- 
cently to  hi^  Bristol  friends  (about  a  month  before)  without  a  syllable  indicating 
discontent  or  despair,  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected  on  their  part;  but  suicide, 
at  one  time  or  other,  hi^  biographers  have  proved,  was  his  fixed  purpose,  and  the 
execution  of  it  was  probably  to  depend  on  his  disappointment  in  whatever  wild  or 
impracticable  scheme  he  might  meditate.  He  got  enough  in  I.9udon,  by  his  lite- 
rary labours,  to  supply  the  decent  necessaries  of  life,  but  his  dreams  of  affluence 
were  over,  and  had  probably  left  that  frightful  void  in  his  mind  at  which  despair 
and  disappointed  pride  entered. 

The  person  of  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his  genius,  "  premature} 
he  had  a  manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there  was  a  something  about 
him  uncommonly  prepossessing.  His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his  eyei, 
which,  though  grey,  were  uncommonly  piercing;  when  he  warmed  in  argomeot, 
or  otherwise,  they  sparkled  with  fire;  and  qne  eye,  it  is  said,  was  atill  more  re* 
markable  than  th^  others" 

As  to  his  genius,  it  ipust  ever  be  the  subject  of  admiration,  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  the  author  of  the  poeips  ascribed  to  Rowley.  If  we  look  at  the 
poems  avowedly  his  own,  together  with  his  productions  in  prose,  where  shall 

•  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  a  miscellaneotis  publication,  intitled  Love  and  Madness,  was  among  the 
first  who  brought  the  particulars  of  Chatterton^s  Life  into  notice.  See  bi8  Letters  on  this  subject  uj 
fbe  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LXX.  pp.  99,  &c.— -C* 

'  Critical  Rtriew,  Vol.  LIII.  p.  43^ C. 

•  Life,  by  Pr.  Gregoiy. C 
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we  find  vuch  various  and  indubitable  proofs  of  g^uiui  at  so  early  an  a^e, 
struggling  against  so  many  difficulties?  Let  us  contemplate  him  as  a  youngs 
man,  without  classical  education,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  literary  society 
but  during  the  few  months  of  his  residence  in  Loudon;  and  if  to  this  we 
add«  what  has  been  most  decidedly  proved,  that  he  was  not  only  the  au- 
thor of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  but  consumed  his  early  days  in  the 
laborious  task  of  disguising  them  in  the  garb  of  antiquity,  perpetually  harassed 
by  suspicion,  aud  fearfull  of  discovery:  if  likewise  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of 
his  career  closed  before  he  had  conipleted  his  eighteenth  year,  we  must  surely 
allow  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  of  modem  times,  and 
deserves  to  be  placed  high  amoag  those  instances  of  premature  talents  recorded 
by  Kleferus  in  his  Bibliotheca  Eruditorum  Prtecocium,  and  by  Baillet  in  his  £»• 

Still  our  admiration  should  be  chastened  by  confining  it  to  the  single  point  of 
Chattertoa's  extreme  youth.  If  we  go  farther,  and  consider  Rowley's  poems  as 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  any  age;  if,  with  Dean  Milles,  we  prefer  him  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Spenser  aud  Shakespeare,  we  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  sober 
criticism,  or  rather  we  defy  its  laws.  Wonderful  as  those  poems  are,  when  consi- 
dered as  the  productions  of  a  boy,  many  heavy  deductions  must  be  made  from 
them,  if  we  consider  them  as  the  productions  of  a  man,  of  one  who  had  bestowed 
labour  as  well  as  contributed  genius,  and  who  had  learned  to  polish  and  correct ; 
who  wo  aid  not  have  admitted  such  a  number  of  palpable  imitations  and  pla- 
giarisms, and  would  have  altered  or  expunged  a  multitude  of  tame,  prosaic^  and 
bald  lines  and  metres. 

The  general  character  qf  his  works  has  been  so  fairly  and  elegantly  appreciated 
by  lord  Orford,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  his  remarks,  espe- 
cially as  they  occur  only  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.  *<  His  life,'*  says  this 
critic,  "  should  be  compared  with  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  perfection  of  his 
poetry,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous^ 
spoke  quick  intuition;  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire,  and,  above  all,  the  amazing 
number  of  books  he  must  have  looked  into,  though  chained  down  to  a  laborious 
and  almost  incessant  service,  and  confined  to  Bristol,  except,  at  most,  for  the  last 
five  months  of  his  life ;  the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of  cotiver* 
sation  then  in  vo^ue,  whether  of  politics,  literature  or  fashion;  and  when  added 
to  all  this  mass  of  reflection,  it  is  remembered  that  his  youthful  passions  were  in- 
dulged to  excess,  faith  in  such  a  prodigy  may  well  be  suspended,  and  we  should 
look  for  some  secret  agent  behind  the  curtain,  if  it  were  not  as  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  man  possessed  such  a  vein  of  genuine  poetry  would  have  submitted  to 
lie  concealed  while  he  actuated  a  puppet;  or  would  have  stooped  to  prostitute  his 
muse  to  so  many  unworthy  functions.  But  nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be  separated 
from  Chatterton.  ^  His  noblest  flights,  his  sweetest  strains,  his  grossest  ribaldry, 
and  his  most  common«place  imitations  of  the  productions  of  magazines,  were  al( 
the  effervescenses  of  the  same  ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im** 
bibed  the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Ossiah,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray, 
or  Smollet,  or  Junius— and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  affected  to  be,  a  poet 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  because  it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  ex* 
isted.*' 
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The  fecte  already  Y^tod  ai«  prinoipaUy  tftk«n  from  ih^  nccbnlil  litm  tp 
origiiially  for  the  Bi«grt|^^  BrilotiEiica,  and  at  the  distati^e  ^  eighteen  years,  pre* 
fixed  to  a  late  edition  of  h»  workt)  without  any  addition  or  alteration.  SoHKethia^. 
jet  remains  to  be  iaid  of  his  tirtaed,  irhich)  if  the  poeticid  ettlogtams  that  have 
appeared  deaerve  any  credit,  were  matiy.  Except  his  temperance,  howe<^r,  al* 
feady  noticed,  we  find  only  that  he  preserred  an  affectionate  attachihent  fbr  hrt 
mother  and  sifter,  and  e?en  concerning  this  it  would  appear  that  more  has  been 
aaid  than  h  connstent.  It  has  been  asserted  <hat  he  seat  presents  to  ilieai  from 
London,  when  in  want  himself;  bnt  it  is  evident  from  his  letters  timt  these  were 
unnecessary  arttcks  fbr  persons  in  their  sitnation,  and  were  not  sent  when  he  was 
in  want'.  Six  weeks  afler,  when  he  ft4t  himself  in  that  state,  he  committed  an 
act,  which  alRection  for  his  relations,  since  he  despised  all  higher  consideratioDf, 
ought  to  have  retarded.  His  last  letter  to  his  sister  and  mother,  dated  Jnly  3Q, 
is  full  of  high-minted  hopes,  and  contains  a  promise  to  visit  them  before  the 
fttat  of  January,  but  not  a  word  that  can  imply  discontent,  far  less  an  intention 
to  pat  an  end  to  bis  life.  What  must  have  been  their  feelings,  when  the  me- 
lancholy event  reached  them !  Bnt  bow  little  these  poor  women  were  capable  of 
appreciating  bts  character,  appears  from  the  very  srngalar  evidence  of  his  sister, 
who  affirmed  that  he  was  **  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason.** 
The  affectionate  prejudices  ei  a  fond  relation  may  be  pardoned  ;  bnt  it  was  surely 
mconsistODt  to  introduce  this  in  a  life,  every  -part  of  which  pr«rves  his  utter  con^ 
tempt  for  troth  at  an  age  when  we  are  taught  to  expect  a  disposition  open,  inge- 
MMus,  and  candid. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  publications  attribnfed  to 
llowley,  it  i«  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  sketch,  which  was  intended  merely 
to  preserve  the  few  particulars  of  his  history  that  can  be  depended  on.  Whether 
lbs  object  of  this  controversy  was  not  disproportioned  to  the  warmth  it  excited, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  consumed,  the  neader  may  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  €hatterton*s  prodoctions.  The  principal  a^ivocates  f^  the  existence  of 
Bowiey,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  poems,  were  Mr.  Brf  ant.  Dean  Mifles,  Dr. 
GlyMi,  Mr.  Henley'^  Dr.  L4inghom  (in  the  Monthly  Review),  and  Mr.  James 
Harris.  Their  oppoaents  were  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Horace  Walpole,  the  two  Wartons, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Percy '°  (bishop  of  Dmmore),  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr. 
Jones,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  C<^nian,  Mr.  Sheridan**,  Dr.  Lort,  Mr.  Astle,  Mr. 
(^ir  Herbert)  Croft*,  Mr.  Hayley*^,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Gough«D,  Mr.  Mason, 
ihe  writer  of  the  Critical  Review,  Mr.  Badcock  (in  the  Monthly  Review),  the 
Reviewers  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  various  correspondents  in  the 
same  nnscellany.  To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  Malone^,  who  has  liv^  to 
detect  another  forgery  by  a  very  yomig  impostor,  in  the  history  of  which  the 
feader  will  probably  recollect  mnny  corresponding  circumstances,  but  will  be 
inclined  to  prefer  the  shame  of  Chattertoa,  fatal  as  it  was,  to  the  uiMushing 
impudonce  and  mmatunil  fVaad  of  -one  who  brought  disgrace  and  nrin  oa  a 

pannt^ 
Jn  the  year  ISOa,  an  edition  of  Chatterton*s  works,  fiir  aaore  oomfdete  than 

9  See  m  aote  in  the  Biog.  Britannica,  toI.  iv.  p.  588,  signed  O,  written  by  Dr.  Lort,  but  omitted 

in  the  life  lately  published. C 

^  Tbeie  gentlemen  only  are  the  surviTon  (1807)  of  this  celebrated  dispute.— ^C. 
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way  that  had  yet  appeared,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Southey 
and  Cottle,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Newton,  Chattertoa*6  sister,  (since  dead) 
tnd  of  her  daughter.  This  edition  has  been  followed  in  the  present  collection* 
but  the  coldness  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  public  is  perhaps  a  proof  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  an  author,  who  has  con-< 
cealed  his  best  productions  under  the  garb  of  a  barbarous  language,  which  few 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning.  The  controversy  iano  longer  interesting,  and 
perhaps  the  warmth  with  which  so  many  'great  names  engaged  in  it  may  hereafter 
be  reckoned  as  suiprising  as  the  object  itsel£ 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


ECLOGUES. 


tb«  thne  first  Eclogues  are  printed  jfrom  a  MS. 
furnished  by  Mr.  Catcott,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Thomas  Chatterton.  It  is  a  thin  copy-book 
io  4to^  with  the  following  title  in  the  fir9t  page: 
(xloguet  and  other  Poems  by  Thomas   Row- 

.  l«y,  with  a  Glossary  and  Annotations  by 
Thumas  Chatterton.  There  is  only  one  other 
poem  in  this  book,  viz,  the  fragment  of  Godd- 
wyn,  a  Tragedie. 

The  fourth  Eclogue  is  reprinted  from  the  Town 
and' Country  Magazine  for  May  1769,  p.  273. 
it  is  there  entitled,  Elinonre  and  Juga.  Writ- 
ten three  hundred  years  ago  by  T.  Rowley,  se» 
4'ular  priest.  And  it  has  the  following  siib- 
M?ription:  D.  B.  Bristol,  May  1769.  Chat- 
terton soon  after  told  Mr.  Catcott,  that  he 
^Chatterton)  inserted  it  in  the  magazine. 


ECLOGUE  THE  FIRST. 

SOBERTB  AND  RAUFB. 

W^HANNR  Englonde,  smeetbyiige  from  her  le- 
^^      thai  wounde,  [awaie, 

F.om  her  galled  nccke  dyd  twyttc  the  chayne 
K  nnynee  her  lej^eful  sonnes  falle  all  arounde, 
{ ^'  vzhtie  thcie  fell ,  'twas  honoure  ledde  the  fraie,) 
'n.aune  inne  a  dale,  hie  eve's  dark  surcote  graie, 
Tvvivne  lonclie  shepsterres  dyd  abrodden  flie 
{Th»rostlyng  li  ff  doth  tli  •^ }  r  why  tte  hartcsaffraie,) 
\nA  wx-the  tbeowlette  trembled  and  dyd  crie; 

First  Robcrte  Neatherde  hys  sore  boesom  stroke. 
Then  fellen  on  the  grounde  and  thus  yspoke. 
ROBERTS. 
Ah,  Raufe !  gif  thos  the  howrrs  do  comme alonge, 
(jif  thos  wee  flie  in  chase  of  farther  woe, 
Oure  fute  wylle  fayle,  albeytte  wee  bee  stronge, 
Xe  wylle  oure  pace  swefte  as  onr  danger  go. 
To  our  grete  w rouges  wee  have  enhcped  moe. 
The  baronnes  warre!  oh  !  woe  and  well-a-daie! 
1  haveth  lyif,  bott  have  escaped  soe 
That  lyff,  ytsel  mie  senses  doe  aifraie 
Ob  Raufe,  comme  lyste,  and  hear  mie  dernie 
tale,  [dale. 

Corad  heaie  the  balefhll  dome  of  Robynne  of  the 


Saie  to  mee  nete;  I  kenne  thie  woe  in  myne; 
Oh  \  Vim  a  tale  that  Sabalus  mote  telle. 


Swote   flouretts,  mantled    meedoin,   fbngte* 

dygne; 
Gravots  far-kend  arounde  the  emniets  cell; 
The  swote  ribible  dynning  yn  the  dell; 
Thejoyotts  dauncejrnge  ynn  the  hoastriecoorte; 
Eke  the  highe  songe  and  everych  joie  farewell. 
Farewell  the  verie  shade  of  fayre  dysporte: 
Impestering  trobhle  onn  mie  beade  doe  comme» 
Ne  on  kynde  seyncte  to  warde  the  aye  encreas* 

yuge  dome. 

ROBBRTE. 

Oh!  I  coulde  waile  mie  kynge-^oppe-decked 

mees, 
Mie  spreedynge  flockes  of  sliepe  of  lillie  white, 
Mie  tendre.  applynges ',  and  embodyde  trees, 
Mie  Parker's  grange,  for  spreedynge  to  the 

syg*»te,  [fyghte, 

Mie  cuyen  kyne,   mie  buUockes  stringe  yn 
Mie  gome  embiaunched   with   the  comfreie 

plante,  [lygbte, 

Mie  floure  Seyncte  Marie  shotteyng  wythe  the 

Mie  store  of  all  the  blessynges  Heaven  can  grant. 

I  amm  dUressed  unto  sorrowes  blowe,      [flowe. 

Ihantend  to  the  peyne,  will  lette  ne  salte  teare 

RAUFE. 

Here  I  wille  obaie*  untylle  dethe  doe  'pere, 
Here  lyche  a  foule  empoysoned  leathel  tree, 
Whyche  sleaeth  everichone  that  cometh  nere, 
Soe  wille  i  fyxed  unto  thys  place  gre. 
I  to  bement  haveth  moe  cause  than  thee; 
Sleene  in  the  warre  mie  boolie  fadre  lies; 
Oh !  joieous  I  hys  mortherer  would  slea. 
And  hie  hys  syde  for  aie  enclose  myne  eies. 
Calked^  from  evrych  joie,  heere  wylle  I  blede| 
Fell  ys  the  Cullys-yatte  of  mie  hartes  castle  stede. 

'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  asserts  that  this  word  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

*  This  word  is  explained,  as  Chatterton  has  in- 
terpreted it,  by  Kersey  and  Speght  But  the 
compiler  of  Gloss.  Ur.  has  observed,  that  obaxff  in 
the  single  passage  of  Chaucer,  in  which  it  occurs 
C.  T.  ver.  12034  is  a  misprint,  and  should  be  abeye^ 
as  it  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  from  the  best 
MSS.  The  inference  is  plain  enough,  from  whence 
the  author  of  the  poems  got  his  word  nibaitf  with 
its  interpretation.    Tyrwhitt. 

^  This  word  appears  to  have  been  formed  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  the  following  article  in  Skill* 
ner:  "  Calked,  exp.  cast,  credo  casti^>*    Chat- 
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mOlBEKTB. 

Oare  woes  alyche,  alyche  onr  dome  shal  bee. 
Mie  tonne,  mie  sonne  alleyn^,  ystonren  ys; 
Here  wylle  I  staie,  and  end  mie  lyff  wit|i  tlksej 
A  lyff  lyche  myne  a  borden  ys  y wki 
Now  fixnn  een  log^ges  fledden  is  seljniesr, 
Mynsterres  alleyn  can  boaste  the  hallie  seyncte; 
Naw  doeth  Englonde  weare  a  bloudie  dressed 
And  wyth  ber  cbampyonnes  gore  her  face  de- 

peyncte; 
Peace  fledde,  disorder  sheweth  her  dark  rode, 
Aud  thorow  ay  re  (totli  ^  jptgamcmts  sleyned 

with  bloo^ev 


ECLOGUE  THE  SECOND. 

VYGELLB. 
8PRTTB  of  the  bteste,  the  pious  Nygelle  sed, 
Poare  owte  yer  pleasaunce  on  mie  Mret  hedde. 

Ilyeliasde  of  tyons  harte  to  fyjrhtc  is  gon, 

ITponne  the  brede  se^  doe  the  baimen  gtemi^ 

7ne  ameiyiraed  nationnes  b<?  aston. 

To  ken  syke  forge  a  ftete,  syke  fy^ne,  syke  breme. 

The  barkis  heafods  cvape  the  tyme<t  stremc; 

Oiifides  syiikeyngir  owides  opoo  the  hard  ake 


TTie  water  shrghornes  wythe  a  swotye  cleme 
Con^ke  thedynnynge  ayre,  and  n;cbe  the  skies. 
Sprytes  of  the  bieste,  on  gouldyn  trones  astedde, 
Poure  owte  yer  pleaannoa  «m  mie  fadres  hedde. 

The  gnle  depaynctetf  oares  from  the  black  tyde, 
Becoro  with  fc»nnes  rare^doe  shemrynge  ryse; 
Uptiwalynfre  doe  hcic^sbewe  ynne  dri^rte  pryde, 
Xyche  gore  red  estells  in  the  eve  merk  skyes; 
The  nome-dt*peyncted  shieMs,  the  speres  aryse, 
AVyche  talle  roxhesion  the  water  syde;  [flyes; 
Avenge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghte  sb^ne 
Sweft-kcrv»d  dtlyghtes  dqc  on  the  water  ^lyde. 
ifprftf*  of  the  bieste,  andeverich  seyncte  ydedde, 
Poure  owte  yonre  pleasaunce  on  mie  fodres  hedde. 

Tike  SarsMa  tokcv  umie :  he  doetfM  frere. 
That  EngfcMidu  brondeoiu  sonnet  do  eotte  the 
waie.  [there, 

Lyke  honted  bockes,  theye  reineth  here  and 
Oaknowlachynge  inne  whatte  place  to  obaie. 

t^ftoa  did  not  attend  to  the  diffinrence  between 
casting  out,  and  casting  Uf»>.  i.  e.  casting  up  figures 
in  calculatioa.  That  the  laMcr  was  Skinner's 
meanii^  may;  be  collected  from  his  next  article. 
**  Calked  far  ealciilated;  Ch.  the  Prankeleynes 
tale.'*  It  ifr  probable  too,  1  think,  that  in  both 
articles  Shiimar  naliers^  by  mistake,  to  a  line  of 
the  Biankideins  Tale,  which  in  the  common  edi- 
tions stands  thus:— <*  Full  subtelly  he  had  calked 
9i  this^'*  wihftae  oalk€ii  is  a.mere  misprint  for  calcu- 
led,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.     Tyrwhitt. 

4  Alone  ia  Dsvei  aaed  ihr  only ;  abu  for  umcm  ; 
tmili  for  uniqtuu  The  distinction  1  believe  sabsista 
in  moat  langua^^es.  If  t^e  leaisned  persons  do  not 
3pet  appr^ead  it,  1*  WAuld.  advise  tbem  in  the 
fidlowing:. passage  of  Sbakqseaiie,  "  Ah!  no^it  is 
my  only  sCMi"^*to  substitute  tx9JSR.a&ne,  and  to 
judge  iar  tbemselves  whether  the  diffitrence  in  th« 
idea  snggented  arises  meivly  fnom  the  difltrent 
position  of  the  words^    Tyrwhitt. 

f  When  1  will  wear  a  garment  aJI  6f  bloody 
And  I  stain  my  ikrouns  in  a  bloody  mask. 

Sba^speai^  Uoucy  LV.  j>».lv 


The  banner  glestera  on  the  heme  of  due; 

The  mittee  crosse  Jemsalim  ys  seene; 

Dfaereof  the  syghte  yer  corrage  doe  affitaky 

In  balefoll  dole  their  faces  be  ywreene. 
Sprytea  of  the  bieste,  and  ercrich  seyncte  ydedde. 
Pome  awte  ^rare  pleasaooee  on  mie  fadres  heddft. 

The  bollengers  and  cottes,  toe  swyfbe  ys  fyf^to. 
Upon  the  sydes  of  evericb  baik  appeie 
Foorthe  to  his  office  lepethe  ererych  knygbte, 
Eftsoones  hys  squyer,  with  his  shiclde  and 
spere.  [gfare; 

The  jywya^  thieWlet  doe^  ihemre  and  moke 
The  doshejrnge  oare  doe  make  gemoted  dynae; 
The  reynyng  foemen,  thynckeynge  gif  to  dare, 
Boon  the  merk  swerde,  theie  seche  to  fraie, 
tbeieblyn. 
Sprytes  of  the  bieste,  and  ereiyche  seyncte  ydedde^ 
Poure  owte  yer  pleasamice  onne  mie  fisdres  hedde. 
Now  comm  the  wanynge  Sarasyns  to  fyghte; 
Kynge  Rychard,  lyche  a  lyoncel  of  warre, 
In  shecnynge  goulde,  lyke  feerie  gronfers', 

^  Mr.  Bryant  hm  a  cnrioas  remarli  wpoti  this 
word.  «*  It  is  here  said  to  be  derived  from  grsa,  a 
>e%  and  >r,  c  €onruplion  qfjhw.  Hence  we  may 
pcrceirc  that  it  ia  taken  for  a  common  isnuf*' 
iauf  ;  the  same  which  the  country  people  style  a 
WiU  <^  tlm  nkp  tLnA  Joek^artmUem.  On  this  ac 
count  the  expositor  has  been  indoced  to  derive  it 
from  groa  a>n.  But  thers  is  nothing  in  an  ignk 
J^uus  which  agrees  with  the  description  here 
given.  This  meteor,  the  i^fainu^  isTepresenied 
as  a  vague,  playful  and  innocent  light,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  terrible  or  alanning.  Besides 
a  grot{fir*  is  plainly  a  ground-fat  from  grow*  and 
grun,tobtm.  See  Olai  VereUt  LexicenSueo.  Gothic. 
It  was  expressed  A.  Sw  3pun9.  tUum.  Jkndmm.  AL 
grvnt.  B.  grwtd.  See  Lye's  Etymolog.  Ang.  More- 
over from  thjs  comparison  it  is  evident,  that 
something  is  alluded  to,  which  was  of  a  very  fear- 
ful nature,  and  of  an  uncommon  appearance. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  we  tod  it  again 
referred  to,  though  in  different  terms^— 

Lyche  a  battentjy  low  mie  swerde  shall  brend. 
Goddwyn.  50. 
Now  what  have  we  similar  by  which  these  de- 
scriptions can  be  explained?  Nothing  that  I  am 
apprised  of,  now  a  days.  But  I  think  that  there 
were  of  old  some  plicnomena,  mentioned  by  the 
more  early  historians  of  this  country,  which  will 
illustrate  the  point  greatly.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle we  read,  that  in  the  year  1032,  there  weiw 
earthquakes  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom;  and 
that  a  sad  moitality  ensued ;  and  what  is  very 
particular,  there  were  iseen  fires  of  an  nnoommoa 
appearance,  ntch  at  xoere  ntcer  seen  hrfon.  They 
broke  out  of  the  earth  in  difierent  places  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischieff.  Simeon  Duuelmensis 
takes  notice  of  earthquakes  happening,  and  of  a 
like  fire  appearing  a  few  years  nfter,  anno  1(H8, 
He  speaks  of  it  as  breaking  out  in  Derbyshire  and 

•  (5nw  signifies  undonbtedly  a  marshy  plaoes 
but  also  solid  ground. 

t  P.  154v    See  also  Roger  dn  Hereden,  p.  44a 

Hence  we  may  perceive  that  the  artificial  fiie 

!  called  wildjfre  at  this  day,  took  its  name  firom  the 

similitude  it  bore  to  these  iafltonf  bme*  and  gran- 

Jrei,  whioh  broke  oofk  i»tlie  ttmef  quilted. 
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Sbakalli  dofe  hit  bonde,  tiid  leeDe!  tfimro. 

Syke  haveth  I  espyde  a  greter  starre 

Ainenge   the   drybblett  0B9   to  aheent  Aille 

bryfhte; 
Syke  suQnyif  waf  oe  wyth  amayl'd  beamea  doe 

banr 
The  blamchie  mone  or  estells  to  $ev  lyghte. 
Spry  tei  of  tbe  blette,  and  evrich  teynctt  ydedde, 
Poure  OM^  your  pleaaaunoe  od  mie  findiea  hedde. 

Distimughte  affimie^  wytbe  Ktcket  of  bAodde-red 

die» 
Terroiira,  emburied  yn  tbe  tbondert  i»fe» 
Oiiathe,  lyiiked  to  dismaie,  dothe  ngsoou&e  flie^ 
Eochafyogie  echone  champyoone  war  to  wage. 
Speres*  beryle'  speres;  tverdei  Hpon  fwenles 

•i|g«ge$ 

•ome  neigliboiiriBg  counties,  and  being  of  an 
alarming  nature;  and  be  concludes  with  saying, 
"  vHlas  et  legetes  mullaa  ustulavit,"  Hist.  Ang. 
Script  Decern,  p.  183,  It  ia  recorded  by  Juhn 
Bronipton  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  He  men- 
tions tbe  mortality  which  then  prevailed^  and  the 
miachief  which  was  don^  by  these  fires.  Ibid. 
pw  999*  L  4&  Tbe  like  phenomenon  ii  said  to 
liave  appeared  in  the  next  century,  according  to 
Holinsbead,  as  well  as  other  writers.  He  mentions 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  that  there  were 
earthquakes  similar  to  the  former  j  and  that  fires 
came  oat  of  the  earth  with  great  violence,  which 
eonld  not  by  water,  nor  by  any  means  be  sub- 
dued*. V.  2.  p.  44.  Fires  of  this  nature  must 
have  had  a  very  formidable  appearance.  And  it 
was  not  any  fenny  meteor,  but  undoubtedly  Jthese 
gronndflrea,  to  which  tbe  poet  alluded.  It  is  re- 
markable that  tbe  first  appearance  of  them  was 
anno  1032,  and  the  second,  if  not  a  continuation 
of  the  same  pbenomenon,  was  anno  104S;  both  in 
tbe  days  of  earl  Godwin,  from  whom  tbe  tragedy 
has  its  name.  So  that  the  comparison  the^  inade, 
agrees  rery  well  with  the  times,  and  with  the 
event  by  which  tbey  were  distinguished.  Tbe 
last  instance  of  such  fires,  was  not  indeed  in  the 
days  of  king  Richardf ,  who  is  the  peracm  con- 
cerned in  tbe  Second  Eclogue,  yet  no^  so  far 
removed,  but  that  there  might  have  been  persona 
living  by  whom  tbey  were  seea*  The  memory  of 
them  could  not^  have  been  soon  efiaeed.  Hence 
it  was  natural  for  pert ons,  who  were  treating  of 
those  times»  to  introduce  those  circumstances, 
which  an  particularly  marked  them.  For  the 
justice  of  these  comparisons  was  very  apparent  in 
those  days:  which  fitness  and  propriety  is  lost  if 
they  are  introduced  at  a  later  season,  and  by 
anothar  hand.  It  is  from  such  ifemote  and  secret 
nefsrenoes'  that  I  am  induced  to  think  that  some 
of  these  poems  are  of  a  greater  antiquity  than 
has  g^narally  been  attributed  to  them.  As  to  the 
jierson  who  has  attempted  to  explain  them,  it  is 
manifeat  that  he  proceeded  merely  by  surmise 
and  coDJectura.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
hA&ut  purport  of  these  references;  and  the  eon- 
elusioQ   which  necessarily  follows^   is,  I-  think. 


#  See  an  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
Oenoany  mentioned  by  Taoitua. 

^  Tbayhappened  aano  1 165^  i«  the  last  year 
afHtfniythcJtet     See.lk>ly4n».ViiiU»4p.  I9ff. 


Armouie  on  araiauradynOkShieldenpon  shielde; 

Ne  dethe  of  thosandes  can  the  warr  assuage^ 

Botte  ftUleynge  nomhers  sable  all  the  feeide,* 
Sprytes  of  the  bleste,  and  everjrch  seyncteydedde^ 
Poure  owke  yoore  pleasaunoe  on  mie  &dres  hedde. 

The  foemen  fal  aronode;  the  cross  reles  bye; 

ateyned  ynne  goere,  the  harte  of  warre  ys  seen; 

Kynge  Ryeharde,  thorough  everyche  trope  doth 
flie^ 

And  beereth  meynte  of  Turkes  onto,  the  greene; 

Bie  hymm  the  floure  of  Atiies  menu  is  sleene; 

The  waylynge  mone  doth  fade  before  hys  senne; 

Bie  hymm  hys  knyghtes  bee  formed  to  actions 
deene, 

Doeynge  syke  manrels,  strongers  be  aston. 
Sprytes  of  tbe  bleste,  and  everych  sey note  ydedde, 
Poure  owte  youre  pleasaunoe  oa  mie  fadrea  hedde. 

The  fyghte  is  wonne;  kyage  Rychaide  master 
The  Englonde  bannerr  kisseth  the  bie  hyra;  [|s; 
Full  of  pure  jole  the  armie  is  iwys. 
And  everych  one  havcth  it  onne  his  bayrv; 
Agayne  to  Boglonde  comme,  and  worschepped 

there, 
Twjrghte  into  lorynge  armes,  and  feasted  eft; 
In  everych  eyne  aredynge  nete  of  wyere, 
Of  all  remembrance  of  past  peyne  berefte. 
Sprsrtes  of  the  bleste,  and  everjrch  sey  note  ydedde^ 
^ke  pleasures  powxe  upon  nue  fhdres  hedda* 

Syke  Nigel  sed,  whan  firom  the  bluie  sea 
The  upswol  sayle  dyd  daunce  before  his  cyae; 
Swefte  as  the  wiehe,  bee  toe  the  beeche  dyd  flee. 
And  fbunde  his  ladre  steppeynge  firom  the 

brjme.  [loove, 

,Lette  thyssen*  menne,  who  haveth.  sprite  of 

Bethyncke  untoe  hemselrea  how  mote  the  meet- 

ynge  proove. 

ECLOGUE  THE  THIRD, 

MAHIIB.     'WOMAmnm.     Stlt  ROGBRKB. 

VTmJhDn  thou  kenn  Nature  in  her  better  ^rte? 
QoCf  serche  the  logges  and^  bordels*  of  tbe 

hynde; 
Qifftheie  have  anie,  itte  ys  roughe-made  arte, 
Inoe  hem  you  see  the  bhikied*  forme  of  kynde. 

>Now  shield  with  shieM,  with  helmet  helvet 
do8*d, 

To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lanoe  opposed,. 
•  ••••• 

Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  taxgets  throngs 

Helms  stuck  to  helms,.aud  man  drove  man  along. 
Pope's  Homer. 

*  The  idea  of  bredtinf^,  which  is  quite  foreign 
from  bevifle,  might  perhaps  have  been  sutrgested  by 
tbe  following  passage  in  Kersey:  *'  Bevile  (in 
beimldry)  broken  or  c»pcn,  like  a  bevel,  or  car- 
penter's rule."    Tyrwhitt 

4  TT^tert,  This  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
otiier.  writer :  Mwm  or  ikitm  is  used  by  the  colliers 
about  Bristol. 


■  BbrM,  in  very  old  French  signifies  a  coMage^ 
and.  &anMlf«r,  a  cottager.  Chaucer  uses  the  first 
for  a  brothel,  and  the  second  for  a  keeper  of  such 
a  house.  * 

*  To  eaplain  this  strange  woid;  bloke,  as  occur- 
ring JEL^ltS, 

Whanne  Aotumpae  Uah  and  soane-brente  doe 
appere. 
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,  Haveth  your  mynde  a  lychcynge  of  a  mynde  ? 
Woulde  it  k^nneeverich  thyngc,  as  it  mote  bee? 
Would*:  yite  here  phrase  of  vulgar  from  the 

hynde, 

Witboute  wiseefrger  wordes  and  knowlachefree  ? 

Gyf  see,  rede  thys,  whyche  iche  dygportyn^re 

pende;  [meude. 

Gif  nete  besyde,  yttes  rhyme  maie  ytte  com- 

MANNE. 

Botte  whether,  fiiyre  mayde,  do  ye  goe  ? 

0  where  do  ye  bende  yer  waie? 
I  wille  knowe  whether  you  goe, 

1  wylle  not  bee  asseled  naie. 

WOMANNE. 

.    To  Robin  and  Nell,  all  downe  in  the  delle. 
To  hele  hem  at  makeynge  of  baie. 

MANNE. 

flyr  Kogerre,  the  parsone,  have  hyred  mee  there, 
Comme,  comme  ktt  us  tryppe  ytte  awaie, 
.    We'lle  wurke  and   we'lle  synge,   and  weylle 
drenche  of  stronge  beer 
As  longe  as  the  merrie  sommers  daie. 

WOMAN  NB. 

How  haide  ys  mie  dome  to  wurch ! 

Moke  is  mie  woe. 
Dame  Agnes,  whoe  lies  ynne  the  chyrche 

With  birlette  golde, 
Wythe  gelten  aumeres  stronge  ontolde,. 
What  was  shee  moe  than  me,  to  be  soc? 

MANNE. 
1  kenne  syr  Roger  from  afar 

Tryppynge  over  the  lea; 
Ich  ask  whie  the  loverds  son. 

Is  moe  than  mce. 

8YR  ROGERRB. 

The  sweltrie  sonne  dothe  hie  apace  hys  wayne, 
From  everich  bcme  a  seme  of  lyfe  doe  falle; 
Swythyn  scille  oppe   the   hale  upponue  the 

playne; 

Methynckes  the  cockes  bcgynneth  to  gre  talle. 

Thy 8  ys  alyche  oure  doome;  the  gitat,  the 

amalle,  [darte. 

Moste    withe  and   bee  forwyned  by  diathis 

See !  the  swote  flourette  hatlie  noe  awote  at  alle: 

Itte  wythe  the  ranke  wede  bereth  evaiie  parte. 

The  cravent,  warrioure,  and  the  wj'se  be  blente, 

Alyche  to  drie  awaie  wythe  those  theie  dyd  be- 

mente. 

MANNE. 

All-a-boon^,  syr  priest,  aIl>a-boon. 

And  again  407. 

Bioke  stondeth  future  doome,  and  jpie  doth  mee 
alyse, 
is  explained  operif  exposed;  and  bfakied  is  made  the 
participle  from  an  imaginary  verb,  to  blakie,  sig- 
nifying to  ophi. 

'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "  the  only  passage,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  the>e  eight  letters  are  to  be  found 
together  in  the  same  order,  is  in  Chaucer,  C. 
Tales,  v.  9492. 

"  And  aUierfirst  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone." 
This  the  dean  of  Kxeter  considers  as  at\jLhonty, 
arcuing  that  the  words  in   Chaucer  should  be 
Connected :  but  all  is  there  evidently  an  k^ective 
connected  with  the  pronoun 'Aem. 


Bye  yer  preestschype  nowe  laye  un(o  mee; 
Syr  Gauf'ryd  the  kiiyghte,  who  lyvethe  banie 

Whie  shoulde  he  than  mee  [bie. 

Bee  moe  greate, 
Inne  bounoure,  knyghtehoode  and  estate? 

8YR  ROGERRB. 
.  Attoome  thy  eyne  aroonde  thys  haied  mce, 
Tentyflie  luke  arounde  the  chaper  delle  ; 
An  answere  to  thie  bargan?tte  here  Fee, 
Tbys  welked  flourette  wylle  a  Irson  telle; 
Arist  it  b  ew,  itte  florisbed,  and  dyd  we  I, 
Lukeynge  ascaunce  upon  the  naighbourcgmene; 
Yet  With  tbe  deignid  greene  yttes  rennome  fdle, 
Eftsoonet  ytte  sbrunke  upon  the  daie-brente 

playne, 
Didde  not  yttes  loke,  whitest  ytle  there  dyd 
stonde, 
To  croppe  ytte  in  the  bodde  move  somme  dred 
honde. 

Syke  ys  the  waie  of  lyfle;  the  loverds  ente 
Mooveth  the  robber  hyni  therfor  to  slea, 
Gyf  thou  has  ethe,  the  shadowe  of  contente, 
Beleive  the  trothe,  theres  none  moe  haile  yan 

thee.  [bee  ? 

Thou  wurchcst;  wclle,  canne  thatte  a  trobble 
Slothe  moe  wulde  jade  thee  than  the  roughest 

daie. 
Couldest  thou  the  kivercled  of  soughlys  see. 
Thou  would&t  eftsoones  see  trothe  ynne  whatt^ 

I  saie;  [thenne 

Botte  lette  me  heere  thie  waie  of  lyfle,  and 
Heafe  thou  from  me  the  lyffe  of  odher  meone. 

HAMNB. 

I  ryte  wyth  the  sonne, 
Lyche  hym  to  dryve  the  vnynt. 
And  eere  mie  wurche  is  don 
1  synge  a  songe  or  tivayne. 
I  followe  the  plough-tayle, 
Wythe  a  lon^e  jubb  of  ale. 

Botte  of  the  maydens,  oh! 
Jtte  lacketh  notte  to  telle; 
Syr  prceste  mote  notte  crie  woe, 
Cukie  hys  boll  do  as  welle. 
1  daunce  the  beste  heiedeygnes. 
And  foile  the  wysest  feysrnes. 

On  eveiych  seyncte*  hie  daie   . 
Wythe  the  mynstrelle  am  1  seene. 
All  a  footeynce  it  awaie, 
Wythe  maydens  on,  the  greene. 
But  oh '  I  wyshe  to  be  moe  greate. 
In  rennome,  tenure  and  estate. 

SYR  ROGERRE. 

Has  thou  ne  se^nc  a  tree  uponne  a  hylle. 
Whose  unliste  bratmoes  rcchen  far  toe  syghte; 
Whan  fuired  unwers  doe  tbe  Heaveu  fylle, 
Itte  shaketh  deere  yn  dole  and  moke  a/Trygbtc^ 
Whylest  the  congeon  flowrettc  abessic^  dygfate, 
Stondethe  uithurte,  unquaced  bie  tbe  storme: 
Syke  is  a  picte  of  }yff<t:  the  manne  of  myghte 
Is  tempest-chaft,  hys  woe  greate  as  hys  lunne; 
Thicselfe  a  Jflowrette  of  a  small  accouute, 
Wouldst  harder  felle  the  wynde,  as  hygber  tbet 
dydste  mounte. 

*  Evidently  from  the  Frqnch  MUsm',  bat  cor« 
ruptiy  and  indeed  antntelliftibly  fonned.  U  i^ 
uMdby  nooUwrwhter.    Tyrwluitt 
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.  ECLOOUB  THE  FOURTH. 

KUROURB  Alto  JUOA. 

Onnu  Ruddeborae  ■  bank  twa  p3^ynge  maydens 
nte^  [cleere ; 

Thcire  tearet  faste  diyppeyne  to  the  waterre 
Echone  bementynge  for  her  absente  mate, 
WhoatteSesmcte  Albonnn  shouke  the  morthynge 

apeare. 
The  nottebrowne  Eltnoure  to  Juga  fiiyre  [eyne, 
Dydde  ipeke  acroole  *,  wythe  languisbmeDt  of 
lycbe  droppes  of  pearl ie  dew,  lemed  the  quyvryng 

brine. 

ELINOURC 

O  gentle  Juga !  heare  mie  demie  plainte. 
To  fygfate  for  Yorke  mie  love  ys  dyghte  iu  stele; 
O  mai  ne  Minguen  steine  the  wh5rte  row  peyncte, 
Mai  ^rood  Scyncte  Cuthberte  watcbe  Syrre  Ro- 

herte  wele. 
Moke  moethan  ne  deathe  in  phantasie  I  feele; 
See!  tee !  upon  the  grounde  he  bleedynge  lies ; 
lahild  some  joice  of  lyfe,  or  else  mie  deare  love  dies. 

JUGA. 

SjTsten  in  sorrowe  on  thys  daise-eyV)  banke. 
Where  melancholych  broods,  we  wyll  lamente; 
Bewette  W3rthemornynge  dewe  and  eveue  danke; 
Lyche  levynde  okes  in  eche  the  odher  bente. 
Or  l]rche  forlettenn  '  hallos  of  merriemente. 
Whose  gastlie  mitcbesholde  thetraina  of  fryghte, 
Where  letbale  ravens  bark,  and  ovIeU  wake  the 
nyghte. 

BLIHOURB. 
Ko  moe  the  miskynette  shall  wake  the  mome^. 
The  ratnstreUe  daonce,  good  cbeere,  and  morryoe 

plaie ; 
No  moe  the  amblynge  pdfrie  and  the  home 
Shall  from  the  let»el  ronze'the  Ibze  awaic; 
ni  seke  the  forreste  alle  the  ly ve-longe  dale  ; 
Alle  nete  amenge  the  gravde  chyrche  glebe  wyll 

goe, 
And  to  the  passante  spryghtes  lecture  mie  tale  of 
woe. 

JU6A. 

Whan  mokle  cloudts  do  hange  upon  the  leme 
Of  leden  Moon,  ynn  sylver  mantels  dyghte; 
The  tryppeyuge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
Of  selyness,  whyche  flyeth  wythe  the  nyghte; 

^  Ruddebome,  rudbonte  (in  Saxon,  red-water);  a 
river  near  Saint  Albaos,  fiimous  for  the  battles 
there  fought  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York. 

*  Unauthorized.  The  imitative  veib  erooi^  or 
•omethtng  like  it,  is  said  to  have  denoted  the 
sound  made  by  the  dove. 

*  Mr.  Bowles  has  introduced  this  line  in  his 
Monody,  written  at  Matlock. 

Whilst  hush'd,  and  by  the  mace  of  ruin  rent, 
Smltt  AefortakiH  hall  qfrnemmenL 
*  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  fircm  ber  straw-built 
shed. 
The  cock*s  thrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
Ko  more  shall  route  them  from  their  lowly 
bed.     Gxay. 

TOL.  XT. 


Tbenne  (botte  the  teynctet  /briyydde !)  girto  a 

spryte  [traughte 

Syrr  Rychardes  fbnne  ys  typed,  Pll  holde  dya. 

Hys  bledeynge  ctaie-oolde  corse^  and^die  ecbe  daie 

ynn  thoughte. 

EtINOVRB. 

Ah  woe  bementynge  wordet;  what  wordes  can 

shewe ! 
Thou  limed  ryver,  on  thie  linche  maie  bleede 
Champyont,  whose  bloude  wylle  wjrthe  thi«  , 

waterres  flowe,  [deedel 

And  Rttdbome  streeme  be  Rndbome  streeme  i«- 

Haste,  gentle  Juga,  tryppe  ytte  oere  the  meade,- 

To  knowe,  or  wheder  we  muste  waile  agayne. 

Or  wythe  oure  fallen  knyghtes  be  medged  onne  the 

plain. 

So  sayinge,  lyke  twa  levyn-blasted  trees, 

Or  twayne  of   cloudes  that  boldeth  stormie 

rayne; 
Theie  moved  gentle  oere  the  dewie  mees. 
To  where  Seyncte  Albons   holie  shrynet  re- 

mayne.  [were  slayne. 

There  dyd  theye  fynde  that  bothe  their  knyghtea 
Distraughte  theie  wandered  to  swollen  Rndbomea 

syde,  [and  dyde. 

Yelled  theyre  lethalle  knelle,  sonke  ynn  the  waves, 

THE  PARLVAMENTE  OF  SPRYTE& 

[From  Barrett*8  History  of  Bristol.  The  original 
in  Chatterton*s  hand-writing  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  among  the  most  early  commu- 
nications of  Chatterton  to  Mr.  Barrett] 

A  MOST  MBRRIB  BMTYRLUDB, 
Plaied  bie  the  Carmelyte  Freeres  at  Mastre  C*- 
nyngj^  hys  greete  bowse,  before  Mastre  Ca- 
nynges  and  Byshoppe  Carpenterre  S  on  dedi- 
catynge  the  chyrche  of  Oure  Ladie  of  Redclefte, 
bight  the  Parlyamente  of  Sprytes.  Wraten  bie 
T.  Rowleie  and  J.  Iscamme  *. 


Bnirodudifon  bie  Sicwfi  MabSe. 
{Bie  Ixanme,) 

Whan  from  the  erthe  the  sonnes  hulstred. 
Than  from  the  flourrtts  stnughte'  with  dewe^ 
Mie  leege  menne  makes  yee  awhaped. 
And  wytches  theyre  wytchencref  doe. 

■  John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Canynge,  founded  the  abbey 
at  Westbury. 

*  John  Iscam,  according  to  Rowley,  was  a  canoa 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Augustine  in  Bristol. 
He  wrote  a  dramatic  pieoe  called  The  Pleasaunt 
Dyscorses  of  Lamyngeton;  also  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Canynge  (Rowley  being  then  collectmg  of 
drawings  for  Mr.  Canynge)  he  translated  a  Latin 
piece  called  Miles  Brystolli  into  English  metre. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 

»  Straughte,  stretched.  I  think  this  line  is  bor- 
rowed  from  a  much  better  one  of  Rowley^s,  riz. 
Like  kynge  cuppet  brastejrnge  wyth  the  morn- 
yngedew.  The  reason  why  I  think  Iscam  guilt/ 
of  the  plagiary  is,  that  the  Songe  to  Ella,  from 
whence  the  above  line  is  taken,  was  wrote  when 
Rowley  was  in  London  collecting  of  drawings  for 
Mr.  Canynge  to  buUd  the  church,  and  Ischa9 
c  c 
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Tben  rjrse  the  v^rytes  ngtome  and  rou, 

And  take  theyre  walke  the  letten  throwe. 

Than  do  the  spry  tes  of  TalourouB  menne, 

Agleeme  along;  thjs  barbed  halle; 

Pleasaunte  the  moultrynge  banners  kenne, 

Or  gytte  arounde  yn  honourde  stalle. 

Cure  sprytes  atoume  theyr  eyone  to  nyghte, 

Jknd  Idoke  on  Canynge  his  chyrche  bryghte. 

In  sotbe  yn  alle  mie  btsmarde  rounde, 

Tioolie  the  tbynge  must  be  bewryen : 

Ihne  «tone  or  woden  worke  ne  founde, 

BTete  so  bielecoyle  to  myne  e^ne, 

A»  ys  goode  Canynge  hys  chyrche  of  stone, 

l¥hycb  blatauntlie  wylle  shewe  his  prayse  alone. 

.    To  Johannes  Carpenterre  Bffskoppe  qf  fVorcesierre, 
(Bie  Rowleie.) 

To  you  goode  Byshoppe,  I  address  mic  sale. 
To  you  who  honoureth  the  clothe  you  weare; 
Lyke  pretious  bighes  ynue  golde  of  best  allaie 
!Echone  dothe  make  the  other  seeme  more  fayre: 
Other  than  yoa^  where  couldea  manne  be  founde 
So  fy  tte  to  make  a  place  bee  holie  grounde. 

The  Ainctes  ynne  stones  so  netelie  carvelled, 
Theie  scantlie  are  whatte  theie  enseeme  to  be; 
3ie  ferrente  praier  of  yours  myghte  rear  theyre 

heade. 
And  chaunte  owte  masses  to  oure  Vyrgyne. 
Was  everie  prelate  lyke  a  Carpenterre,       [terre. 
The  chyrche  wuulde  ne  blushe  at  a  Wyncbes. 

licamed  as  Beauclerke,  as  the  Confessour 
Holie  ynne  lyfe,  lyke  Canynge  charitable, 
Busje  in  holie  chyrche  as  Vavasaur,         .  fstable, 
Slacke  yn  thynges  evylle,  yn  alle  gfoode  thynges 
Honest  as  Saxonnes  was,  from  whence  thou^rt 

sprunge, 
Tbo  boddie  weak  tbie  sonle  for  ever  younge. 

Thoa  knowest  welle  thie  conscience  free  from 

steyne, 
Thie  soule  her  rode*  no  sable  batements  have; 
Yclenchde  oer  wytbe  vyrtues  beste  adaygne, 
A  dale  aeterne  thie  mynde  does  aie  adave. 
Ne  spoyled  widdowes,  orphyans  dyiitreste, 
Ne  stamvynge  preestes  ycrase  thie  nygbtlie  reste. 

He^  then  to  thee  let  me  for  one  and  alie 
Give  lawde  to  Carpenterre  and  commendatyon. 
For  hys  grete  vyrtues  but  alas!  too  sraalle 
Is  mie  poore  skylle  to  shewe  you  hys  juste  blatyon. 
Or  to  blaze  forthe  hys  publicke  goode  alone, 
And  alle  his  pryvate  goode  to  Godde  and  hym  srs 
kuowne. 

Spryie  qf  NymroeUe  tpeakdJL 
{Sie  Jsamme,) 

Soon  as  the  mome  but  ncwlie  "wake, 
Spyed  nyghte  jrstorven  lye; 
On  herre  corse  dyd  dew  droppes  shake, 
Then  fore  the  Sonne  upgotten  was  1. 

tiTote  the  above  a  little  before  the  finishing  of  the 
church. 

*  "  Other  than  you,"  &c.  Carpenter  dedicated 
the  church,  as  appears  by  a  poem  written  by  Row- 
ley. 

•  Rode,  eompleclion.  I  take  the  meaning  of  this 
line  to  be,  '<  The  complection  of  my  soul  is  free 
from  the  black  marks  of  sin.'* 


The  rampyoge  lyon,  folle  tygere. 

The  bockQ  that  skyppes  frmn  place  to  place, 

The  olyphaunte''  and  rhyoocere. 

Before  mee  throughe  the  greene  woode  I  dyd  dace, 

Nymrodde  as  scryptures  byght  mie  name, 

Baalle  as  jetted  stories  sale; 

For  reary  nge  Babelle  of  greete  ikme, 

Mie  name  and  renome  shaalle  lyven  for  aie: 

But  here  I  spie  a  fyner  rearynge, 

Oeust  whych  the  clowdes  dothe  not  fyghte, 

Onne  whych  the  starrcs  due  sytte  to  app«aiyi««- 

Weeke  menne  tbynke  y tte  reache  the  kyngdoo 

oflyghte. 
O  where  ys  the  manne  that  buylded  the  same, 
Dyspendynge  worldlie  store  so  weRe; 
Fayn  woulde  I  chaunge  wyth  hym  mie  name. 
And  stande  ynne  hys  chaunce  ne  to  goe  to  Helle. 

Sprylte  <if  Attgrkm  gpigeik. 

Whan  toe  theyre  caves  steteme  abestfe'. 
The  waters  ne  moe  ban  dystreste 

The  worlde  so  large ; 

Butte  dyde  dyscharge 
Themselves  ynto  theyre  bedde  of  reste. 

Then  menne  be^renged  alle  abroade, 
Ne  moe  dyde  worshyppe  the  true  Godde; 

Butte  dyd  create 

Rte  temples  greate 
Unto  the  image  of  Nymrodde. 

But  now  the  Worde  of  Godde  is  come. 
Borne  of  Maide  Marie  toe  brynge  home 

Mankynde  hys  shepe. 

Theme  for  to  keepe 
In  the  folde  of  bys  heavenlie  kyngdoroe. 

Thys  <;byrche  whych  Canynge  he  dyd  recr. 
To  be  dlspente  in  prayse  and  prayer, 

Mennes  soules  to  savip, 

fVom  vowrynge  grave, 
Ande  puiyfyethem  heaven  were  9. 

Sl)ryies  qf  Bile,  Byikryckey  F^^-hardynge,  Fnm^ 
Gmntet,  Segomen,  LemifngttoHf  Km^hUs  Tmflai, 
ondByrtonne, 

{Bie  RoeJek.) 

Sprgte  of  ByOrycke  spedeeiL 

EUe,  thie  Bryfttowe  is  tbie  onlie  care. 
Thou  arte  lyke  dragon  ne  vyllant  of  ]rts  gode; 
Ne  lovyngB  dames  toe  kynde  moe  love  can  bear, 
Ne  Lombardes  over  golde  moe  vjrllaunt  broodc: 

f  Olyphaunt,  ekphmL    So  an  ancient  aaoi^' 
mous  author : 

The  olyphaunt  of  beastes  is 
The  wisest  I  wis. 
For  bee  alwaie  dothe  eat  , 
Ly  ttle  store  of  meat. 
•   Abeste,    according  to  Rowley,  kumUed  « 
brought  down.     And  Rowleie  saies  "thie  prjde 
wylle  be  abeste."    EntroductyoD  to  the  Eatyr- 
lude  of  the  Apostate. 

9  Heaven  were,  JfcwveKttWiJ,  so  Rowley: 
Not  goulde  or  bighes  will  bring  thee  beateawo?* 
Ne  kyne  or  mylkie  flockes  upon  the  playne, 
Ne  mannonrs  rych  nor  bantters  brave  and  fcyrft 
Ne  wife  the  sweetest  of  the  erthlie  tnryne. 
Entrodttcty on  to  the  Entertode  of  the  Apottat*. 
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si»ryU  0/  Wetpeeketh. 

Swytbyn,  yee  sprytes,  forsake  the  bollen  fk>nde, 
And  brovke  A  sygthe  wyth  mee,  a  ayghte  enfyne; 
Welle  hare  1  vended  niyne  ibr  Danyshe  bloude, 
Syth  thys  greete  stnicture  groete  roie  whaped  eyne. 
Yee  that  have  buyklen  ou  the  Radclefte  gyde,  • 
Toarne  there  your  eyne  and  see  your  workef  out- 
vyde. 
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%y|p  <tr  BylAryritf  speekttJL 

What  wondrous  monumente !  what  pyle  ys  thys ! 
That  byndes  in  wonders  chayne  entendcioentc ! 
That  dothe  aloof  the  ayrie  skyen  kyss. 
And  seemeth  mountayiies  joined  bie  cemente. 
From  Godde  hys  greece  and  wondrous  storehouse. 

leute. 
PuHe  welle  myne  eyne  arede  ytte  canne  no  bee, 
That  maone  could  reare  of  thy!ke  agreete  ex- 

tente, 
A  chyrche  so  bau«:yn  fety  ve  as  wee  see : 
The  flcmed  cloudes  disparted  from  il  Aie, 
Twyllc  bee^  I  wis,  to  alle  etemytye. 

Elk**  ipryie  speehtth. 

Were  I  once  moe  caste  yn  a  mortalle  frame, 
To  heare  the  channtrie  sonre  sounMe  ynne  myne 
To  heare  the  masses  to  outc  holie  dame,     [eare, 
To  viewe  the  cross  y\e%  and  the  arches  fiiyre! 
Throughe  the  halfie  hulstred  sylver  twynklynge 

gJare 
Of  yon  bryghte  Moone  in  foggie  mantles  dreste, 
I  must  contents  thi*  bnyldynge  to  aspere, 
Whylsto  ishad  c1oud»»8  the  hallle  syghte  arrrste. 
Tyll  as  the  iiyghtps  growe  wayle  I  flie  the  lyghte, 

0  were  1  manhe  agen  to  see  the  syghte ! 
There  sytte  the  canons;  clothe  of  sable  hue' 
Adome  the  boddies  of  them  everie  one ; 

The  chaunters  whyte  with  scarfes  of  woden  blewe, 
And  crymson  cbappeaus  for  them  toe  pot  onne, 
Wythe  golden  tassyls  glyttrynge  ynne  the  Snnne; 
The  dames  ynne  kyrtles  alte  of  Lyncolne  greene, 
And  knotted  shoonepykes  of  brave  cotoures  done: 
A  fyncr  syghte  yn  sothe  was  never  seen. 

ByrtofiHt  s  Ante  tpetkeihm 
Inne  tyltes  and  tumicv  was  mie  dear  delyghte, 
For  manne  and  Godde  hys  warfare  ban  reoome; 
At  everyche  tyltyngeyarde  mie  name  was  hyghte, 

1  beare  the  belle  awaie  whereer  I  come. 

Of  Redclifte  chyrche  the  buyldynge  newe  I  done, 

And  dyd  fiille  manie  holie  place  endowe. 

Of  Maries  bouse  made  the  Ibundacyon, 

And  gave  a  threescore  markes  to  Jobnes  bsrs  toe. 

Then  cIoa*d  myne  eyne  on  Erthe  to  ope  no  moe, 

Whylst  syx  monetbs  m3rnde  upon  mie  grave  was 

doe. 
Pull  gladde  am  I  mie  ch3rrche  was  pyghten  down, 
Syth  thys  brave  structure  doth  agreete  myne  eye. 
Thys  geasoD  buyldynge  limedst  of  the  towne, 
Like  to  the  donours  soiile,  sballe  never  die; 
But  if  percase  Tyme,  of  hys  dyre  envie,    [stone ; 
Shalle  beate  ytte  to  rude  walles  and  throckes  of 
The  fa3rtour  traveller  that  passes  bie 
Wylle  see  yttes  royend  auntyaunte  aplendoure 


Irnie  the  cratd  arches  and  the  carvellyiige. 
And  pyllars  tbeyre  greene  bemdat  to  Heaven  rear- 
ynge. 


Spryie  qf  Segoaen  tpedcHh, 


Bestoykynge  golde  was  once  m3me  onlie  toie, 
Wyth  ytte  mie  loule  wythynne  the  coffer  laie^ 
Itte  dyd  the  mastrie  of  mie  Ijrfe  emploie, 
Bie  nyghte  mie  leman  and  mie  jubbe  bie  daye. 
Once  as  I  dosjmsce  yn  the  wytch  howre  laie, 
Thynkynge  howe  to  benym  the  orphyans  breaddei 
And  from  the  redeiess  uke  tbesrre  goodes  awaie» 
I  from  the  tkieu  beare  a  voyce,  which  said,* 
"  Thou  sleepcKt,  but  loe  Sathan  is -awake;**  [take. 
Somedeedethats  holie  doe,  or  hee  thiesoule  wylle 

I  swythyn  was  upryst  wyth  feere  astounde; 

Methoughte  yn  merke  was  plaien  devylles  felle: 

Strayte  dyd  I  nomber  twentie  aves  rounde, 

Thpughten  full  soone  for  to  go  to  Helle.        [teWt, 

In  the  nK>rae  mie  case  to  a  goode  preeste  dyd 

Who  dyd  areede  mee  to  ybnild  that  daie 

The  chyrche  of  Thoma«,  thenne  to  pieces  felle, 

Mie  heart  dispanded  into  Heaven  laie: 

Soon  was  the  sylver  to  the  workraenne  givenf— 

Twas  beste  astowde,  a  karynte  gave  to  Heaven. 

But  ivelle,  1  wote,  thie  causalles  were  not  soe, 
Twas  love  of  Godde  that  set  thee  on  the  rearyoga 
Of  this  fayre  chyrch,  O  Canynge,  for  to  doe 
Thys  lymed  buyldynge  of  so  fyneappearynge: 
Thys  chyrch  owre  lesser  buyldyngs  all  owt-dary- 

inge, 
Lyke  to  the  Moone  wythe  starres  of  l3rttle  lyghte; 
And  after  tymes  the  feetyve  pyle  reverynge, 
The  prynce  of  chyrches  bwylders  thee  shall  hyghte; 
Greete  was  the  cause;,  but  greeter  was  the  effected 
So  alle  wyll  sale  who  doe  thys  place  prospect. 

Spryte  (^  F^iz  Hardyngt  ipeeketh. 

From  royal  parentes  dyd  I  have  retaynynge. 
The  redde-hayrde  Dane  confeste  to  be  mie  sypp; 
The  Dane  who  often  throwe  thys  kyngdom  drayn* 

y»ge. 

Would  mark  theyre  waie  athrowgh  wythe  bloude 

and  fyre. 
As  stopped  ryvers  alwaies  ryse  moe  hygher. 
And  rammed  stones  bie  opposures  stronger  bee; 
So  thie  whan  vanquyshed  dyd  prove  moe  dyre. 
And  for  one  peysan  theie  dyd  threescore  slee. 
From  them  of  Denmarques  royalle  bloude  came  I, 
Weile  mygbte  1  boaste  of  mie  gentylytie. 

The  pypes  maie  sounde  and  bubble  forth  mie 

And  tellen  what  on  Radclefte  syde  1  dyd:    [name» 

Trinytie  CoUedge  ne  agrutche  mie  fame. 

The  fayrest  place  in  Brystowe  ybuylded. 

The  royalle  bloude  thatthorow  mie  vaynesslydde 

Dyd  tyncte  mie   barte  wythe  manie  a  noble 

thoughtc; 
Lyke  to  mie  mjrnde  the  mynster  3rreared, 
Wythe  noble  carvel  workmanshyppewas  wroughte. 
Hie  at  the  deys,  lyke  to  a  kynge  on's  throne, 
Dyd  I  take  place  and  was  myself  alone. 

But  thou,  the  buylder  of  this  swotie  place, 
Where  alle  the  say  nctcs  insweete  ajunctyonstande, 
A  verie  Heaven  for  yttes  fetyve  grace. 
The  glorie  and  the  wonder  of  the  lande,    [hande. 
That  shewes  the  buylders  mynde  and  fourmers 
To  bee  the  beste  that  on  the  Erthe  remayneft; 
At  once  for  wonder  and  delyghte  ccmmaunde, 
Shewynge  howe  mucbe  hee  of.  the  godde  reteyoes» 
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Can3rtige  the  grett,  the  charytable,  and  good. 
Noble  as  kynges,  if  not  of  kybgelie  bloude. 

Spiyte  qf  Framptont  tpetketh, 

Brystowe  thall  tpeeke  mie  name,  and  Raddefte 

toe. 
For  hfre  mie  deeds  were  godddye  everycbone ; 
As  Owdens  myDster  bie  the  gate  wylle  shewe. 
And  Johnet  at  Brystowe  what  mie  workes  ban  done. 
Besydes  anere  howse  that  I  ban  b^wne ; 
Butte  myne  comparde  to  thyssen  j»  a  groffie : 
Nete  to  bee  mencioned  or  looked  upon, 
A  verie  punelstre  or  vt»rie  scoife ; 
Canynire,  thie  name  shall  ly  ven  be  for  ate, 
Tliie  name  ne  wyth  the  chyrcbe  shall  waste  awaie. 

apryte  qf  Gmmtt  gpedsOL 

I  dyd  fiille  mauie  reparetyons  give, 
And  the  bonne  Hommes  dyd  fullewTyche  endowe; 
As  tourynge  to  mie  Godde  on  Erthe  djrd  lyve, 
fioalle  the  Brystowe  chronydes  wylle  shewe. 
But  alf  my  deedes  wylle  bee  as  nothynge  nowe 
Syth  Canynge  have  thys  buyldynge  fynyshed, 
Whych  seemeth  to  be  the  pryde  of  Brystowe, 
And  bie  ne  bayldeyng  to  bee  overmatched : 
^PVhyche  aie  shalle  laste  and  bee  the  prayse  of 
And  onlie  in  the  wrecke  of  nature  falle.       [alle, 

A  KnyghU  Ttrnfian  ipryU  tpeAA 

In  hallie  land  where  Sara&tns  defyle 
The  gronnde  whereon  oure  Savyour  dyd  goe. 
And  Chryste  hys  temple  make  to  moschyes  vyle, 
Wordies  of  despyte  genst  oure  Savyour  throwe. 
There  twas  that  we  dyd  our  war^rage  doe, 
Guardynge  the  pylgryms  of  the  Chrystyan  faie; 
And  tlyd  owre  holie  armes  in  blonde  embrue, 
Movynge  lyke  thonder  boultes  yn  drear  arraie. 
Owre  strokes  lyke  levyn  tareynge  the  tall  tree 
'  Owre  Godde  owre  arme  wyth  lethalle  force  dyd 

dree.  [weltbe, 

Maint  tenures  fejrre,  ande  mannoures  of  greete 
Onenewoodesyaiidbrooklettesrunnyngethroughe 

the  lee, 
Dyd  menne  us  gyre  for  theyre  deare  sonle  her 

helthe. 
Gave  erthlie  lyches  for  goodes  heavenlie. 
Ne  dyd  we  lette  our  ryches  nntyle  bee, 
But  dyd  ybpylde  the  Temple  chyrche  soe  iyne. 
The  whyche  ys  wroughte  abowte  so  bismarelie ; 
Itte  fieemeth  camoys  to  the  wondrynge  eyne; 
And  iever  and  anon  when  belles  ryng^. 
Prom  place  to  place  ytte  moveth  3rttes  hie  hcade: 
Batte  Canyiige  from  the  sweate  of  hys  owne 

browes, 
Dyd  gette  hys  golde  and  rayse  thys  fetjrre  howse. 

lanyngetmnet  spryie  spedM. 

liCtte  alle  mie  faultes  bee  buried  jmne  the  grave; 
Alle  obloqoyes  be  rotted  wytbe  mie  duste  ; 
I^tte  him  fyrst  carpen  that  no  wemmt  s  have: 
'Tys  paste  mannes  nature  for  to  be  aie  juste. 
But  yet  in  sothen  to  n Joyce  I  muste. 
That  I  dyd  not  immeddle  for  to  bnylde; 
Sythe  thys  quaintlssed  place  so  gloryous^ 
Seemeyng  alle  chyrches  joyned  yn  one  guylde. 
Has  nowe  supplied  for  what  I  had  done, 
Whych  toe.  mie  cierge  is  a  gloryoos  soune. 


Then  let  us  alle  do  jyn telle  reveraunoe  here, 
Thebeste  of  menne  and  byshoppes  here  doe  staode: 
Who  are  Goddes  sbepsterres  and  do  take  good 

care. 
Of  the  goode  shepe  bee  putteth  yn  theyre  band; 
Ne  one  is  loste  butte  alle  in  well  likande 
Awayte  to  beare  the  Generalle  Byshoppes  calle, 
When  Mycbacis  trompe  shall  sound  to  ynmoste 
AfTrvirhte  the  wyr'kcd  and  awaken  ^le :     [laode, 
Then  Canynge  ryses  to  eternal  reste, 
And  fyndes  bee  chose  on  Erthe  a  lyfe  the  beste. 


rH§  TOURNAMENT. 

AH  INTBRLUDB. 

[This  poem  is  printed  from  a  copy  made  by  Mr. 
Catcott,  from  one  in  Chatterton*s  hand-writing. 

Sir  Simon  de  Bourton,  the  hero  of  this  poem,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  fir^t  foimder  of  t 
church  dedicated  tr>*'  oure  Tjidie,**  in  the  place 
where  the  church  of  St.  MaryRedcliffe  now  standi. 

The  following  account  is  transcribed  from  oue 
of  the  parchment  manuscripts  produced  by 
Chatterton:— 

"  Sjrmunne  de  Byrtonne  eldest  Sonne  of  sym  Bald* 
wynus  de  Byrtonne,  was  bora  on  the  eve  of  the 
annunciation  dlccxxxyxxv.  hee  was  desyr- 
abelle  of  aspect,  and  in  hys  yowthe  much  ye%en 
to  tourneyeynge,  and  m.c.c.xxxxxxxx  at  Wyn- 
cfaestre  yule  games  won  myckle  bonnotire,  be 
abstaynyd  from  marryage,he  was  myck!e  If^amedi 
and  ybuylded  a  house  in  the  Yie  of  Wyghte.of* 
ter  fashjron  of  a  pallayse  royaul,  goodlye  to  be- 
honlde,  wyth  carvelly'd  pyUars  on  whych  was 
thys  ryme  wroten : 

Fulle  nobille  is  thys  kyngelie  howse 

And  eke  fulle  nobille  thee, 
Bchone  is  for  the  other  fytte 
As  saynctes  for  Heaven  bee. 

''Hee  ever  was  foUen  of  almesdcedM  and  was  of  the 
poore  beloved:  in  m.cclxxxv  kynge  Edwaide' 
kepte  hjrs  Chrystmasge  at  Bryghtstowe  and  pro* 
ceeded  aga3mste  the  Welchmenne  ebronghtennc 
manye  stronge  and  dowghtee  knyghta,  amongst 
whom  were  syrre  Fei^rs  Nevytle,  'Oeoffrote 
Freeman,  Clymar  Percie,  Heldebrand  Oouraie, 
Ralph  Mohun,  syr  Lyster  Percie,  and  BdjnuQS 
Knyvet,  knyghtes  of  renowne,  who  establish^ 
a  three  days  jouste  on  sayn^te  Maryes  Hylle: 
syrre  Ferrers  Nevylle  appeared  dyghte  in  ruddy 
armoure,  bearyn .  a  rampaunte  lyon  gutte  de 
sangue,  agayuste  hym  came  syr  'Gervayse 
Teysdylle,  who  bearyd  a  fauooe  issuynge  pro- 
per, but  was  quycklie  overthrowen :  then  ap- 
peantl  Leonanie  Ramsay,  who  had  a  bbnde  is- 
suante  holdeynge  a  blondie  swerde  peercynge  a 
couroune  wyth  a  shceMe  peasenue  with  sylver; 
he  nume  twayne  tyltes,but  Neville  thro  wen  hym 
on  the  thyrde  rencountre:  then  dyd  the  afore- 
sayd  syrre  Symonne  de  Byrtonne  avow  that  if 
he  overthrowen  syrre  Ferrars  Neville,  he  would 

'  This  circumstance  is  proved  by  our  old  chro- 
nicles under  the  year  1285. '  Rex,  Edw.  1  per 
Walliam  progrediens  occidentalem  intravit  Gla« 
morganciam,  qua  ad  ComtemGloverttisB  noacitor 
pertinoie:  rex  dein  BristoUiam  veniens  festnm 
OoBuiiicc  nativitatis  eo  anno  ibi  tenit.—* BarretU 
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there  erecte  and  bnildea  chyrche  to  owre  Ladye : 
allgate  there  stoode  aiiigh  Lamyngtonnes  Ladies 
chamber :  hee  then  encountred  ^-y porously,  and 
bore  sy  ire  Ferrars  trorse  and  man  to  the  grounde, 
remaynynge  konyge,  victore  knyght  of  the 
joaste,  ande  settynge  atte  the  ryghte  honde  of 
k.  Edwarde.  Inue  Di.ccixxxxi  hee  performed 
hys  Fowen  yboylden  a  godelye  chyrche  from  a 
pattern  of  St.  Oswaldes  abbyes  chyrche,  and  the 
day  of  our  Lordes  natyvyty  m.crc.i.  Oyibert 
dc  Sante  I^eonfai-doe  byahope  of  Chychestre  dyd 
dedicate  it  to  tbe  Uolie  Vyrgynne  Marye  moder 
of  Qodde."] 

Enter  an  herawdb. 
Thb  tournament  begynnes;  tbeharomerrs  sounde; 
Tbe  counem  lywe  about  the  mensuredd  fieldej 
The  ihemrynge    armoure    throwes    the  theene 

arounde; 
Snayntyssed  funs  depirted  onn  ecfae  sheelde, 
The  feerie  heaulmets,  wythe  the  wreathes  amielde, 
Supportes  the  rampynge  lyonccU  orr  beare, 
Wythe    straange  depyctures,   nature  maie  nott 
Unseemlie  to  aU  orderr  doe  appere,  [yeelde, 

Yett  yatte  to  menne,  wbothyncke  and  have  a  spry  te. 
Makes  knowen  thatt  the  phantasies  uoryghte. 
I,  Sonne  of  honnbure,  spencer  of  her  joies, 
Muste  swythen  goe  to  yeve  the  speeres  arounde; 
Wythe  advantayle*  and  borne*  1  meyote  emploie, 

■*«  In  the  notes  odcentayU  is  interpreted  armcur, 
and  home  burnuh.  In  this  passage  there  seem  to 
be  several  mistakes.  The  transcriber  has  exproKsed 
the  former  woid  with  a  d,  acfventayle  and  aifvan- 
tayle:  in  whifh^  if  there  be  any  propriety,  be  was, 
I  bdieve,  little  aware  of  it  The  tnie  spelling  is 
supposed  to  be  apen/qr^r,  from  the  French  m)anL  It 
was  tome  part  of  a  suit  of  armour  which  projected ; 
and  this  might  have  been  known  from  Skinner. 
Aveniaile:  credo  a  Franco— Gall ico  jam  obsolcto, 
aoentaU;  prstcntura  ferrea:  irgo^-r^i^iov:  ab  ad- 
veibio  aooiU,  A  like  account  is  aifprded  by  Du 
Cange;  but  neither  of  them  define  precisely  what 
piece  of  armour  it  waa.  However  from  the  ac- 
counts which  are  uniformly  ^ven  of  it,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  was  something  which  stood  for- 
ward ;  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  Du  Cange  to 
be  anterior  tmalur/e  pan.  In  the  MSS.  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  Werwolf,  mention  is  made  of  the 
hero  seizing  upon  a  person  with  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged in  light,  which  circumstance  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

William  thant  witli  by  the  avenUyle  him  hente. 
To  have  with  his  swcrd  swapped  of  his  heade. 

P.  54 

We  find  that  he  laid  hold  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  armour,  such  as  most  facilitated  his  cutting  off 
the  head  of  th«^  enemy.  This  therefore  must  have 
been  part  of  the  helmetj  and  that  part  especially 
which  was  most  prominent  and  liable  to  be  seized 
upon ;  and  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  beaver. 
There  were  several  sorts  of  helmets  of  different 
denominations;  and  1  imagine  that  one  of  them 
was  styled  aoeniaUe  or  «(fcealai/e,  fVom  a  moveable 
beaver,  which  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down. 
Th«  name  was  given  from  its  affording,  when  the 
beaver  waa  up,  an  opening  to  the  air  for  respira- 
tion; and  leeiiiB  to  have  been  derived,  not  from 


Who  withoute  mee  wonlde  MI  untoe  the^rounde^ 

Soe  the  tall  oake  the  ivie  twysteth  rounde; 

Soe  the  neshe  flowerr  grees  ynne  the  woodeland 

shade. 

The  worlde  bie  diffraunce  ys  ynne  orderr  foande; 

Wydhoute  unlikenesse  nothynge  could  bee  made. 

As  ynn  the  bowke  nete  alley n  cann  bee  donne, 

Syke  ynn  the  weal  of  kynde  all  thynges  are  partes 

of  onne. 

aoant  but  fipom  ad  and  iwa/vi,  or  ventilo  ;  from  whencd 
was  formed  the  French  word  aoentail,  Du  Cang« 
quotes  from  Rymer's  Foed.  an  order  tom  8.  p.  384. 
Tredecim  loricas,  quinque  aoentaUia,  quadniginta 
arnis,  &c.  The  beaver  of  an  helmet  projected  be^ 
yond  the  helm,  and  stood  hollow;  so  that  it  gava 
an  opportunity  for  a  person  to  lay  hold  of  it  and 
to  force  the  head  of  bis  enemy  downward.  From 
hence  1  am  induced'to  think,  that  an  adventailwaa 
properly  that  fore  part  of  the  helmet,  the  beaver, 
but  which  often  gave  name  to  the  whole.  When 
this  beaver,  was  put  up,  it  afforded  an  opening  to 
breathemore  freely,  and  to  receive  fresh  air;  which 
opening  was  from  thence  styled  a  veniail  from  wn- 
tUo,  When  .Sneas  wa^  healed  of  his  woupd  b^ 
lapis,  and  was  returning  completely  armed  to* 
battle,  be  embraced  his  son  who  stood  by  his  side, 
and  kissed  him;  which  is  thus  described  by  Gawin 
Douglas. 

Ascaneus  zoung  tendirly  the  Ilk  place 
With  all  his  hanies  belappit  dyd  embrace. 
And  thro  his  helms  ventall  a  lytell  we 
Him  kissit. 

P.  435, 1. 19- 

It  is  expressed  after  the  same  manner  in  an  an- 
cient poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Wartoii.  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry  v.  l.p.  163. 

Upon  his  shoulders  ashelde  of  Steele, 

With  the  lybardes  painted  wele. 

And  helme  he  had  of  ryche  entayle. 

Trusty  and  trewe  was  his  ventayle. 

From  His.  of  Richard  Coeur  de  lion. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  interlude  of  jElla,  wher0 
the  adventaile  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  wittt 
the  helmet 

Who  haveth  trodden  downe  the  advcntayle 
And  tore  the  heaulmes'from  heads  of  myckle 
myghte. 

T.469. 

Venule  or  ventall,  a  ^nt-hole  and  breathing  part 
of  a  helmet:  a  Fr.  ventaille.  Gloss,  to  Gawin 
Douglas.  Hence  I  imagine  that  the  beaver  and 
the  helmet  itself  had  the  name  of  adveutail  and 
aventail  from  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  occasionally  such  an  opening. 

»  Borne.  By  this  word  is  signified  a  kind  of  gorget 
or  bieast-plate  expressedmore  commonly  burn  and 
bym;  from  the  byrna  of  the  Saxons.  Byjina, 
lorica.  Sax.  Diet,  In  the  laws  of  K.  Athelstan 
mention  is  made  of  a  person  having  a  6i<ni  and 
helm.  c.  72.  In  the  laws  also  of  k.  Ina,  a  bum 
and  sword  are  spoken  of,  c  55.  It  was  sometimes 
expressed  bryne  and  bryn^a.  Brynia,  fonra.  hringa 
brynia,  hrica  annuUs  ferreu  concaienata.  Olai  Ve- 
relii.  Lex  Sueo-Goth.  It  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Du  Cange  as  it  is  difiurently  exhibited.    Bronea» 
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Enier  lYRR  BYMONWE  DE  BOURTONME. 


Herawde,  bie  Heavenne  these  tylten  sUietoo  longe 
Mie  phantasie  ys  dyinge  forr  the  fygbte. 
The  myustrelles  have  begonne  the  thjrrde  warr 
songe,  [syghte. 

Yett  notte  a  speere  of  bemm  hath  grete  mie 
1  feere  there  be  ne  manne  wordhie  mie  myghte. 
I  lack  a  Guid^,  a  Wyllyamm  to  etitylte. 
To  reine  aDente  a  fele  emboydiedd  knyghte, 
Ytt  gettes  ne  renome  gyfT  hys  blodde  bee  spylte. 
Bie  Ueavenne  and  Marie  ytt  ystymethey^re  here; 
1  lyche  nott  unthylle  thus  to  widde  the  speare. 

HERAWDE. 

Methynckes  I  heare  yer  slagghonies  dynn  fromm 
£urre. 

BOURTOMIIB. 

Ah!  twythenn  mie  shielde  aud  tyltynge  laonce 

bee  bounde. 
Eftsoones  bebeste  mie  squyerr  to  the  varre. 
I  flie  before  to  clayme  a  cbaileuge  grownde. 

[Goeik  ouU, 

bninia,  hronia,  hrica.  Gloss.  Lat  Theotiae.  thorax^ 
miiiiare  cnameniumi  loriea.  He  also  expresses  it 
bymao  and  bym.  Tiirnus  is  described  in  the 
Scotish  version  of  the  JEneis,  as  arming  himself  in 
the  following  manner. 

He  clethis  him  with  his  scheild  and  semysbald. 
He  claspis  his  gilt  habirihoue  thrinfald. 
He  in  his  breistplait  Strang,  and  his  birnye, 
Ane  souir  swerd  beltis  law  down  by  his  the. 

P.  230.1. 4«. 
Among  the  English  it  seems  to  have  been  called 
bum;  and  in  the  poem  from  whence  I  have  quoted 
the  passage  it  appears  to  have  denoted  mUitare 
crnamaUum^  probably  something  like  a  gorget; 
with  which,  the  heralds  presented  the  knights  at 
the  same  time  that  they  gave  them  their  helmets 
and  spears. 

I,  so|ine  of  honour,  spencer  of  her  joyes 
Must  sythen  goe  to  yeve  the  speeres  arounde, 
Wyth  adventayle  and  borne.    I  meynte  emploie, 
Who  without  me  would  fall  unto  the  ground. 

So  it  should  be  stopt  After  the  herald  had  men- 
tioned that  he  was  to  present  to  the  knights  what 
belonged  to  them,  he  magni6es  his  own  office,  and 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  dispensser  of  all  honour. 
*  I,'  says  he  *  employ  many,  who  without  me 
would  sink  to  nothing.*  In  short  he  intimates, 
that  all  honours  and  badges  of  honour  come 
through  the  hands  of  the  herald;  which  seems  to 
have  been  not  at  all  understood  by  the  transcriber. 
Such,  I  innagine,  is  the  purport  of  the  two  wordsin 
question  odcenlagU  and  borne.  By  the  former  of 
these  is  meant  an  helmet  with  a  sliding  beaver; 
by  the  other  a  kind  of  cuirass  or  goiget:  which 
two  by  the  transcriber  have  been  interpreted  ar- 
mour and  burnish.*'— Bryant. 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  Chatter- 
ton  translates  bome^  after  Kersey,  burmshad;  this 
makes  the  passage  unintelligible,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  explains  it. 

<  Guilds  Guie  de  Sancto  Egidio,  the  moit  iamous 
tilter  of  his  age. 


HERAWPK. 

Thie  valourouB  acts  woulde  meinte  of  menne  as- 

tounde; 
Harde  bee  yershappeencontrynge  thee  ynofyghte; 
Anenst  aUe  menne  thou  berest  to  the  grounde, 
Lyche  the  hard  hayle  dothe  the  tall  foshes  pygfate. 
As  whanne  the  moruynge  Sonne  ydronka  the  dev, 
Syche  dothe   thie  valourous  actes  drocke  eche 

knyghte*s  hue. 

The  hfstet.  The  Rjmge.  SyrrSymonne  de  Bour- 
tonne,  Syrr  Hugo  Ferraris,  Syrr  Ranulph  Ne. 
ville,  Syr  Lodovick  de  Clynton,  Syrr  Johan  de 
Berghamme,  and  odhert  knyghtes,  berawde, 
mynstrelles,  and  servytours. 


The   batganette;   yee  mynstiellei,  tune  the 

strynge,  [sywe. 

Somme  actyonn  djrre  of  anntyante  kyn{^  now 

MYNSTRELLES. 

Wyliyamm,  the  Normannes  flour,  botte  En!^- 
londes  thorne,  [kui*^, 

The  manne  whose  mygfate   delievretie  hadd 

Siiett  oppe  hys  long  strunge  bowe  and  sheelde 
abome4/ 

Behesteynge  all  hys  hommageres  to  fygbte. 

Goe,  rouze  the  lyonn  from  hys  hylted  denoe, 
Lett  thie  floes  drenche  the  blodde  of  suile  tbynge 
bott  menne. 

Ynn  the  treed  forreste  doe  the  knyghtes  apperp; 
Wyllyanun  wythe  my^te  hys  bowe  eoyrotm'd 

plies; 
Loude  dynns  the  arrowe  ynn  the  wolfynn'sesre; 
He  ryseth  battent,  roares,  he  panctes,  bee  dyci. 
Forslagenn  att  thie  feete  let  wolvynns  bee, 
Lett  thie  floes  drenche  theyre  blodde,  bott  do  ne 
bredrenn  slea. 

Throwe  the  merke  shade  of  twistynde  trees  hce 

rydes; 
The  flemedowlett  flappsbereeve-speckte  wynge; 
Tlie  lordynge  toad  yon  all  hys  passes  bides; 
The  berten  neders  att  bymm  daite  the  st3rngci 
Stylle,  stylle,  he  passes  oun  hys  stede  astitxlde. 
Nee  hedea  the  daungerous  waie  gyff  leadynge  on- 

toe  bloode. 

The  lyoncel ,  fromme  sweltrie  countries  braughte, 
Coucheynge  binethc  the  sheltre  of  the  brierr, 
Att  commyng  dynn   doth  rayse  himself  din 

traughte, 
Hee  loketh  wythe  an  eie  of  flames  of  fyre. 
Goe,  stycke  the  lyonn  to  hys  hyltr^  denne, 
Lette  thie  floes  drenche  the  blood  of  smie  thynge 
botte  menne. 

Wythe  passent  steppe  the  lyonn  mov*th  abnge; 
Wyllyamm  hys  ironne-woven  bowe  hee  bendoi 
Wythe  myghte  alyche  the  roghlynge  thowfer 

Stronge; 
Thelyonn  ynna  roare  hys  sprytefoor  thesendes. 
Goe,  slea  the  lion  ynn  hys  blodde-steyn*d  denne, 
Botte  bee  thie  takelle  drie  fromm  blodde  of  odbeir 

menne. 

4  An  unauthorized  word,  fonned  from  Kcn^y^ 

blunder. 
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Swede  frooiin  the  tbyckett  ^  starks  the  staggc 
The  coaraciers  as  swdie  doe  aftcir  flie.  [awaie; 
Hee  lepethe  hie,  hee  stonds,  be  kepes  att  bale, 
Bolte  metes  the  aiTowe,and  eftsoones  dothe  die. 
Fonla^ean  att  thie  ibte  lette  wyldc  beastes  bee, 
Lme  thie  floes  drenche  yer  blodde,  yett  do  ne 

bredrenn  slee. 
Wythe  martherr  tyiedd,  bee  sleynges  bys  bowe 

slyne*.  (flowerrs. 

The  stsgge  ys  ouch*d  ^  wytb  crownes  of  lillie 
irouade  theire  heaulmes  theie  greeoe  ▼erte  doe 

eotwyne; 
Joyinf^  and  revMoos  ynn  tbegTene  wodeboweirs. 
Foniageoo  wytb  thie  floe  lettwyMe  beastes  bee, 
Feeite  thee  upponne  theire  fleshe^  do  ne  thie  bred- 

renslee. 

KTNOB. 

Koveto  the  toiirneie;  who  wylle  fyrtt  affraie? 

HBRAULDE. 

NcryOe,  a  baroiuiey  bee  yatte  honnoore  thyne. 

BOURTONIIB. 

I  dayme  the  passage. 

KKVYIXS. 

I  contake  thie  waie. 

BOURTONNE. 
Thena  there's  mie  gauntlett  on  mie  gaberdyne. 

BEABHAULDB. 

A  legeful  challenge,  knygbtes  and  champyohns 

dynge, 
A  ieegefulchallcngelette  the  sluggbome  sounde. 
[Syr  Symonne  onrf  Nevylle  ijflU, 
Nerylle    ya  goeynge,  manne  and  horse,  tin 

gnmnde,  [Nev^lle/c/Zf. 

I/iTeides,  bow  dongbtilie  the  tylterrs  joyne ! 
Yee  cbampyonnesyheere  Symonne  de  Bourtonn.-^ 

fygbtca,  [knygbtes. 

Onae  bee  bathe  quacedd,    assayle   bymm,    yee 

FERRARIS. 

I  wylle  anente  bymm  goe;   mie  squierr,  mie 

shielde; 
Orr  onne  orr  odberr  wyll  doe  myckle  seethe 
Before  I  doe  departe  the  lissedd  flelde, 
Mieselfe  ott  Bourtonne  bereuppon  wyll  bletbe, 
Mie  shielde ! 

.     BOURTOMNB. 
Comme  onne,  and  fitte  thie  tylte-launce  ethe. 
Wbanne  Boartonn  fyghtes,  bee  metes  a  doughtie 

foe.  [Thae  tylU.    Vermria falkik, 

Hee  folleth ;  nowe  bie  Heavenne  thie woundesdoe 

smetbe; 
I  feere  mee,.!  have  wroughte  thee  myckle  woe. 

HBRAWDB. 

Boortomie  hsrs  secood  beereth  to  the  feelde. 
Conune  oon,  yee  knygbtes,  and  wynn  the  bon- 
nour*d  sheeld. 

BBRGHAMMB. 

I  take  the  challenge ;  squyre»  mie  launce  and 

fltede. 
I,  Bourtonne,  take  tbegauntlette;  forrmee  staie. 

S  Umothorized  and  unintelligible. 
^  Ouek'd,  garlands  of  flowers  being  pnt  round  the 
nerk  of  tbe  game,  it  was  said  to  be  oueh^d^  from  ouck, 
by  earls  lonnd  theif  necks. 
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Botte  gyff  thou  fygfatette  mee  thou  sbalt  hare 


mede; 
Somme  odberr  I  wylle  champyonn  toe  afiraie; 
Perchaunce  fromme  hemm  1  maie  possess  tbe 

daie,  •  ' 

Thenn  I  schalle  bee  a  fbemanne  forr  thie  sperei 
Herehawde,  toe  the  bankes  of  knyghtys  saie, 
De  Bei^hamme  wayteth  forr  a  foemann  heere. 

CLlNTbN. 

Botte  longe  thou  shalte  ne  t^nde ;  1  doe  thee  fie. 
Lyche  forreying  levya  schaile  mie  tylte-Iaunce 

flie. 
[Berghamme  aw?  Clinton  ty//<.    Clinton /o^/Ae. 

BERGHAMME. 

Nowe,  nowe,  syrr  knyghte^  attoure  thie  beeveredd 

eyne. 
1  have  borne  downe,  and  efte  doe  gauntlette  tbee. 
Swythenne  begynne,  and  wrynn  thie  sliappe  orr 

myne : 
Gyff  thou  dyscoinfytte,  ytt  wylle  dobblie  bee. 
[Bourtonne  and  Burghamm  tylieifuBerghaLmmefaUt, 

HBRAWDB. 

Symonne  de  Bourtonne  haveth  borne  downe  three, 
And  bie  tbe  thyrd  bathe  honnonre  of  a  fourthe. 
Lett  hymm  bee  sett  a  syde,  tylle  hee  dothe  see 
A  tyltynge  forr  a  knyghte  of  gentle  woorthe. 
Heere  commethe  straunge  knygbtes;  gyff  corte- 

ous  beie, 
Ytt  welle  beseies  to  yeve  hemm  ryghte  of  fraie. 

FIRST  KiryGUTE* 

Straungerrs  wee  bee,  and  homblie  doe  wee  clayme 
The  rennome  ynn  thys  toumeie  forr  to  tylte  ; 
Dherbie  to  proove  jfiromm  cravents  owre  goode 

name, 
Bewrynny nge  tbatt  wee  gentile  blodde  have  spylte* 

HERBHAIHrDB. 

Yee  knygbtes  of  cortesie,  these  straungerrs,  sale. 
Bee  you  fulle  wyllynge  forr  to  yeve  bymm  fraie? 
[Fyvekmj^htes  tylieth  wythe  the  straunge  knyghU,andbee 
eurkJione  overthrowne, 

BOURTONNE, 
Nowe  bie  seyncte  Marie,  gyff  onn  all  the  fielde 
Ycrasedd  speres  and  helmetts  bee  besprente, 
Gyff  everyche  knyghte  dydd  boulde  a  piercedd 
jBheeld,  [stente» 

Gyff  an  the  feelde  wythe  champyonne  blodde  bee 
Yett  toe  encounterr  hymm  I  bee  coiitente. 
Annodhcrr  lauuce,  marshalle,  anodherr  launce. 
Albeyti  hee  wythe  lowes  of  fyre*ybrente, 
Yett  Bourtonne  woulde  agenste  bys  val  advance. 
Fyve  haveth  fallenn  downe  anethe  bys  speere, 
Botte  he  shalle  l>ee  tbe  next  thatt  falleth  heere. 
Bie  thee,  seyncte  Marie,  and  thy  soune  I  sweare, 
Tbatt  ynn  whatte  place  yonn  doughtie  knyght  shall 

fall 
Anethe  thestrotige  push  of  mie  straught  out  speere. 
There  schalle  aryse  a  bailie  chy robes  wnllc. 
The  whyche,  ynn  honnoure,  I  wylle  Marye  caUe,  - 
Wythe  pillars  large,  and  spyre  full  hyghe  and 

rounde.- 
And  thys  I  faifullie  wylle  stonde  to  all, 
Gyff  yonderr  straungerr  falleth  to  tbe  grounde* 
Straungerr,  bee  bonne ;  I  champyonn  you  to  warre. 
Sounde,  sounde  tbe  slughornes,  to  be  hearde  fromm 

iarre. 
[Bonrtonne  and  the  stnungen  lylt.  Sirwinger  failelhm 
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Knrci.   ' 

Hie  momyBge  ty1t«s  now  oetse. 

BBHAWDK. 

BoQitoime  ys  kynce, 
Dysplaie  tte  Englytbe  bannorre  onn  the  tente*^ 
Rounde  hymm,  yee  myiittrelIes,floiigtof  acbments 

syogei 
Yee  berawdefl,  gatherr  Qpp  the  speeres  besprente; 
To  kynge  of  Touroey-tylte  bee  all  knees  benU. 
Dames  faire  and  gentle,  forr  youre  loves  bee  fougbte; 
Porr  you  the  longe  ^Ite-launcei  the  swerde  bee 

sbente; 
Hee  jouBtedd,  alleine  havynge  you  ynn  thoughte. 
Comme,  mynstreUes,  sound  the  strynge,  goe  onn 

echesyde, 
VThylest  beeuntoe  the  kynge  ynn  state  doe  ryde. 

MyNSTRBLLES. 

Wbann  battayle,  smetbynge  wytbe  new  quick- 
enn'd  gore,  [hedde, 

Bendynge  wytbe  spoiles,  and  bloddie  droppynge 
Dydd  the  merke  wood  of  ethe  and  rest  explore, 
Seekeynge  to  lie  onn  Pleasures  downie  bedde. 
Pleasure*  dauncyng  fromm  her  wode, 
VTreatbedd  wytbe  floui^s  of  aiglintine» 
From  bjm  vjrsage  washedd  the  bloude, 
Hylte  fays  swerde  and  gaberdyne. 

Wythe  syke  an  eyne  she  swotelie  bymm  dydd  Tiew 
Dydd  soe  yconren  evcrrie  shape  to  Jf>ie, 
Hys  spryte  dydd  chaunge  untoe  anodherr  hue, 
Bysarmes,  ne  speyles,  mote  anie  thoughtsemploie. 
AH  delygbtsomme  and  contente, 
Fyre  enshotynge  fromme  hys  eyne, 
Ynn  hys  armes  hee  dydd  berr  hente, 
Lyche  the  merk-plante  doe  entwyne. 

Soe,  gyff  thou  lowest  Pleasure  and  herr  trayne, 
Onknowlachynge  ynn  whatt  place  berr  to  fynde, 
Thys  rule  yspende,  and  ynn  thie  mynde  retayne; 
See]ceboniioureiyrste«andpleasattnce  liesbehynde. 

BRrSToivE  TRAGEDIE: 

OR  TRB  ORtaB  OP  8TR  CHARLES  BAWDIII. 

[This  poem  is  reprinted  from  the  copy  printed  at 
London  in  1*172,  with  a  few  corrections  froo)  a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Catcott^  from  one  in  Cbat- 
terton's  hand,  writing. 

The  person  here  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
syr  Charles  Bawdin  was  probably  sir  Balde- 
wyn  FuUbrd,  knt  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  who 
was  executed  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  end  of 
1461,  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He 
was  attainted,  with  many  others,  in  the  genera] 
act  of  attainder,  1  Edw.  IV,  but  be  seems  to 
have  been  executed  under  a  special  commission 
for  the  trial  of  treasons,  &c.  within  the  town  of 
Bristol.  The  fragment  of  the  old  chronicle, 
published  by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Sprotti 
Chronica,  p.  889,  says  only,  **  {i  Edw.  IV.) 
was  takin  sir  Baldewine  Fulford  and  behedid  at 
Bristow/'  But  the  matter  is  more  fully  stated 
in  the  act  which  passed  in  7  Edw.  IV.  for  the 
restitution  in  blood  and  estate  of  Thoinai*  F^l- 
'ford,  knt  eldest  son  of  Baldewyn  Fulford,  late 
of  Fulford,  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  knt. 
Rot  Pat  8  Edw.  IV.  p.  1,  m.  18.    The  pre- 

^  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls! 

ShakspcRie,  Henry  0,  part  I. 
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amble  of  this  act,  after  stating  the  mltaiaderVy 
the  act  I  Edw.  IV.  goeson  thus:  "  Aod  sbotk 
said  Baldewyn,  the  said  first  jrere  of  your  noble 
reign,  at  Bristowe  in  'the  sbere  of  Bristowe,  be- 
fore Henry  erie  of  Essex,  William  Hastyiifs,  of 
Hastyngs,*  knt  Ricbani  Chock,  Willism  Cs- 
nyng,  mave  of  the  said  towne  of  Bristove,  and 
Thomas  Yoog,  by  force  of  your  letters  patestei 
totbeym  and  other  directe  to  here  anddetenn'tne 
all  treesoQs,  &c.  doon  withyn  the  said  towse  of 
Bnstowe  before  the  vth  day  of  September  tfae 
first  yere  of  your  said  reign,  was  atteyntof  dy- 
vers  tresons  by  him  doon  ayenst  jrour  highaeH, 
he,*'  If  the  commission  sat  soon  after  tbe 
▼th  of  September,  as  is  most  probaible^  kinf  Ed- 
waide  mifM  very  possibly  be  at  Bristol  st  tbe 
time  of  sir  Baldewyn's  execution;  for  io  tbe 
interval  between  his  coronation  and  the  psilis- 
ment  which  met  in  November,  be  made  a  pro- 
gress (as  the  continnator  of  Stowe  infohns  ui,  jk 
416.)  by  the  South  coast  in  tbe  West,  sod  was 
(among  other  places)  at,Bri^l.  Indeed  tbeie  is 
a  cireumstance  which  might  lead  us  to  bdiere, 
that  be  was  actually  a  spectator  of  tbe  esecs- 
tion  from  tbe  minster  window,  as  described  in 
the  poem.  In  an  old  accompt  of  the  procus- 
tors  of  St  Ewin*s  church,  which  was  then  tbe 
minster,  from  xx  March  in  the  1  Edward  IV. 
to  1  April  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  is  the  fal- 
lowing article,  according  to  a  copy  made  by  Mr. 
Catcott  from  tbe  original  book. 

"  Item  for  washynge  the  churrh  payvenl .... ,  ^^ 
ageynsKyngeEdwarde  4thiscomynge.j"^      * 

Thb  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  eariie  villager 

The  commjmge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  tbe  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie; 
And  benie  tbe  raven*s  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  tbe  fated  daie. 

"  Thou»rt  ryghtc,"  quod  bee,  *'  for,  by  tbe  Godde 

That  syttes  antbron'd  on  byghe! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine. 

To  daie  shall  surelie  die.'* 

Tbenne  wytbe  a  jui^  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  bymm  waite; 

"  Ooe  tell  tbe  traytonr,  tbatt  to^^daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state.*' 

Syr  Cauterlone'  tbenne  bendedd  lowe^ 

Wjrtbe  barte  brymm  folle  of  woe; 
Hee  journeyed  to  the  castle«-gate. 

And  to  syr  Charies  dydd  goe. 

Butt  whenne  hee  came^^bjrs  children  twaioe^ 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  teares  dvdd  wett  the  flooRy 

For  goode  syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

'  It  appears  by  a  MSS.  (Rich  pemt  aw)  Ibat 
Henry  VI.  was  taken  ui  disguised  apparel  at  tbe 
Abbf*y  of  Salley  io  Yorkshire,  by  one  Cantdov, 
in  1465.  This  is  a  proof  that  k.  Edward  I\'.  hsd 
such  a  person  as  sir  Cantetow  much  in  bis  inter- 
est and  at  his  command,  and  afibrds 
tional  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  1 
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*  O  good  gyr  ChMles!»  aayd  Canterloiifl^ 

*<  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  boldlie,  mamM,"  uyd  tmiTe  tyr  Charles, 

**  Wbatte  Mys  thie  tmjtor  kynge?" 

"  I  gieeve  to  tdle,  before  yonne  Sonne 

I>oet  froouue  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  bathe  aponne  bys  bonnour  swome^ 

Thatt  thou  sbalt  tunsUe  die.'* 

**  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  bra^e  syrr  Charles; 

"  Of  tbatte  I  'm  not  aflfearde; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  ? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I  'm  prepared: 

**  Butt  telle  tbye  kynge,  for  myne  hoe's  Boty 

1  'de  sooner  die  to-daie 
Tlianiie  lyre  bys  slate,  as  manie  are^ 

Tbo*  1  should  lyre  for  aie.'* 

Tbenne  Canterlone  bee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  Uiyngea  in  readjmess 

For  goode  tyr  Charleses  late. 

Tbenne  maisterr  Canynge  saogbte  the  kjrQgc^ 

And  felle  dovm  onne  bys  knee  i 
<•  1  'in  coose,**  quod  bee,  **  unto  your  grace 

To  more  your  demencye.*' 

Tbenne  quod  the  kynge^  **  Youre  tale  speke  out, 
You  have  been  much  onre  friende; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  yUe  attende.'' 

^  My  nobile  leige!  alle  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  tho'  may  hap  hee  has  donne  wronger 

Hee  thogbte  y  tt  slylle  was  ryghte: 

**  H«  has  a  spouse  and  obitdren  twaine^ 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolv'd  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to  daie.'* 

<*  Speke  nott  of  such  a  traytour  ?ile," 

The  kynge  jmne  furie  sayde; 
**  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  sbeene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  bys  hcdde: 

**  Justice  does  loudlie  for  bym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede: 
Speke,  maister  Canynge !  whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede?" 

<*  My  nobile  lelge  !**  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

"  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asydej 

Be  thyne  the  oly  ve  rodde. 

«  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  bertes  and  reines. 

The  beste  were  synners  grate; 
Christ's  vycarr  only  knowes  na  synae, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  stmt^ 

*'  Lette  mercie  rule  thyne  in&nte  reigne, 
Twylle  faste  thy  crowne  foUe  sure; 

From  race  to  nee  thy  ftunilie 
AUe  soWreigns  shall  endure: 

*'  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

l^inne  thy  iafonte  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  upoone  thy  cbildramies  brows 

Wylle  never  tongremayiM," 


<' Canynge,  awaie!  thys  tiaytoare  vile 
Has  scom*d  my  power  and  mee; 

Howe  canst  thou  tbenne  for  such  a 
Eotreate  my  demencye?*' 

**  Mie  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize, 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mynde, 

'Altho*  ynne  enemies.*' 

"  Canynge,  awaie!  By  Godde  yna  Heav'a 

That  dydd  m<  e  beinge  gyve, 
I  wy  Ue  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  syr  Charles  dethe  lyve. 

"  Bie  Marie,  and  alle  seinctes  in  Heav>i^ 
Tbys  Sunne  shall  be  hys  laste.'' 

Thenue  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare^ 
And  from  the  pxesence  paste. 

Wyth  berte  brymm-fiille  of  gaawyage  giie( 

Hee  to  syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  satt  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole^ 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

"  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  syr  Charles; 

'<  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne; 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaiae  fota 

Of  all  wemoitall  j 


*'  Saye,  why,  my  friend,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  overr  at  tbyne  eye; 
Is  ytt  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

That  thou  doste  child-lyke  orye?" 

8uod  godlie  Canynge, "  I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  4hou  so  soon  must  dye, 
And  leave  thy  soone»  and  helpless  wyfe; 

"Tys  tbys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye.'' 

'  Theone  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  ey« 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge; 

0ethe  I  despise,  and  aUe  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  tray  tor  kynge. 

"  Whan  throgh  the  tytant's  weleom  meaas 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soon  provyde , 

For  botbe  mye  sonoes  and  wyfe. 

"  Before  I  sawe  the  Ijrgbtsome  Sunne^ 

Thys  was  appointed  mee : 
Shall  mortal  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  oideyiies  to  bee? 

«  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode. 
Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde; 

Wban  smokyuge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Ijnbrew'd  the  fotten'd  f  roonde: 

•'  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  evVy  darte. 

That  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Mygbte  nutt  fynde  passage  toe  my  barte^ 

Aud  close  myne  eyes  for  aie? 

**  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  deth^ 
Looke  wanneand  bcedysmayde? 

Ne!  fromm  my  berte  Hie  obildyshe  feete. 
Bee  aUe  the  manne  display'd. 

'<Ah,godde1ykeHenrie!  Godde  forafonde, 
And  guaide  thee  and  thye  Sonne, 

Yff  'tis  hys  wylle;  but  yff  'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  dunne. 
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**  My  boncflt  fHende,  nHy  faxAte  has  beeoe 
To  serve  Oodde  and  inye  piyuoe; 

And  tbafet  I  no  tyme-server  am, 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

*  Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne. 
Of  parents  of  grate  note; 

My  fadre  dydd  a  nobite  armes 
Emblazon  onne  hys  cote: 

**  I  make  ne  doubte  bntt  hee  ys  gone 

Wbere  soone  I  hope  to  goe; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe : 

^  Hee  tangfate  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite; 
And  eke  hee  tanghte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromm  the  ryghte: 

'  Hee  tanghte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hadde 

To  feede  the  hongrie  poore, 
Ke  lette  my  servants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore : 

**  An4  none  can  saye,  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

1  have  hys  wordy cs  kept; 
And  summ'd  the  -actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept. 

*  1  have  a  sponse,  goe  aske  of  her, 
Yff  I  defyl'd  her  bedde? 

I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 
Blacke  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holieeve, 
V^romme  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne; 

Whie  should  I  tbeniie  appeav  dismay'd 
To  leave  thys  woride  of  payne  } 

•*  Ne!  hapless  Henriet  I  rgoyce, 

1  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe; 
Mocte  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

*<  Oh  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe; 
VThyle  Richard's  aonnes  exalt  themselvee, 

Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

«  Saie,  were  ye  tyr»d  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie 

Forr  those  of  blonde  and  peyne? 

**  Wbatte  the*  1  onne  a  sledde  bee  drawne. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
1  doe  defye  the  tray  tor's  powV, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde; 

*«  Whatte  fbxf,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 

Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynn  ayre, 
And  ne  rycbe  monument  of  brasse 
•  Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

**  Yett  ynne  the  holie  booke  abovOf 
Whyche  tyme  can  *t  eate  awaie, 

There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lorde 
Mie  name  shall  ly^e  for  aie. 

«  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eterne 

1  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : 
Farew^llf  vayne  woild,  and  alle  that**  dease, 

Miesonnes  and  lovynge  wyfej 


"  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  ttee  eomei, 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wjrshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale.'* 

Sued  Canynge,  "  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  world  of  peyno  and  giefe 

To  Godde  ynne  Heav'n  to  flie." 

And  nowe  the  bell  beganbe  to  totle. 

And  clary onnes  to  sounde; 
Syr  Charies  hee  herde  the  horses  ieete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde. 

And  just  before  the  offlceia. 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

*'  Sweet  Flosence !  nowe  I  praie  foibere^ 

Ynne  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde,  thatt  ev'ry  Christian  soole 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  1. 

"  Sweet  Florence!  why  these  brmie  teerei? 

They  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wythe  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  stale. 

**  Tys  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  gx>e 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbaode*s  love. 

Receive  thys  holie  kisse.** 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremhlynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  cniete  Edwarde!  blondie  kynge! 
Mie  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke: 

**  Ah,  sweete  syr  Charles !  why  wylt  tboa  goit,' 

Wythonte  thye  lovynge  wyfe? 
The  cpuelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  my  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  turnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie : 

<'  I  goe  to  lyfei  and  nott  to  dethe; 

Trust  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teacbe  thye  sonnes  to  feare  the  Loide, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love : 

*'  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  feder  runne: 
Florence !  shou'd  dethe  thee  take— adien ! 

Yee  officers  lead  onne.*' 

Thenne  Florence  rav'd  as  anie  maddc^ 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere ; 
«Oh!  stale,  myehusbfmde!  torde!  andlffel'^ 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

•Tyll  iyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  londe, 

Sbee  fellen  onne  the  flore; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  aile  hys  myghte^ 

And  march'd  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponns  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  full  brave  and  swete; 

Lookes,  thatt  ensbone  ne  more  conoem 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 
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Before  hym  went  the  council-menQe, 

Yddc  Scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tasiiils  spanglynge  ynne  the  Sunne, 

Mucbe  glorious  to  beholde: 

The  freen  of  setncte  Augustyne  next 

Appmred  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  yone  hometie  russett  weede^ 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte: 

Ynne  diffimunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt; 

Behynde  theyre  backs  syx  mynstrelles 
Who  tun*d  the  stmnge  baUunt 

Thenne  fjrre-and-tventye  archers  came; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  kyiige  Henna's  friends 

Syr  Charles  fonr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyun  came  syr  Charles, 
Drawne  oone  a  clothe-layde  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  five^nd-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynu  bande. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route; 

Seincte  Jameses  fireers  marched  next, 
Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunte ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrells  came, 
Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt: 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scariett  deckt; 
And  theyre  attendynge  menne  echone, 

Ly ke  easteroe  princes  trickt : 

And  alter  them,  a  multitude 

Of  citusenns  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  all  fulle  of  heddes. 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  croase, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  sale, 

<*  O'thou,  thatt  savest  roaune  fromme  s>nne, 
Washe  mie  soule  clean  thys  daie  !'* 

At  the  grete  mynsterr  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myde  state, 
To  see  Charles  fiawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare. 

The  brave  syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

**  Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde !  tray  tour  rile ! 

Expos'd  to  infamie ; 
Butt  be  assur'd,  disloyal!  manne! 

1  'm  greater  nowe  thanne  thee. 

**  Bye  foule  proceedyages,  mnrdre,  bloude, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

«<  Thon  thynkest  I  phall  die  to-dai; 

I  have  been  dede  *till  nowe, 
And  soon  shall  lyve  to  wear  a  crowne 

for  aie  uponue  my  bTowe : 


«  Whylst  thou,  perhftpps,  for  som  few  yem, 

Shalt  rule  thyd  tickle  lande. 
To  leU  them  knowe  bowe  wyde  the  rule 
Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande: 

"  Thye  pow'r  uiyust,  thou  traytour  slave!' 
Shall  iaile  onne  thye  owne  hedde''^> 

Fromm  out  of  bearyng  of  the  kynge 
Departed  thenue  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soul  rush'd  to  hys  face, 

Hee  turned  h3rs  hedde  awaie. 
And  to  hys  broder  Glouoester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

"  To  hym  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brynge, 
Beholde  the.maone !  he  spake  the  truthe» 

Hee*s  greater  thanne  a  kynge!** 

**  Soe  leU  hym  die  !>*  Duke  Richarde  saydej 

And  mtLje  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  dowue  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe. 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowes.** 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylk; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ]mne  the  Sunne, 
Hys  pretious  bloode  to  sp]rlle. 

Syrr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffolde  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  bye  valorous  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  sai, 

*'  Beholde  you  tte  mee  dye, 
For  6ervynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  rightfiiUie^ 

<<  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  landy 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe; 
Youre  sonoes  and  husbaades  shall  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wytbe  bloude  shalie  flowe. 

"  You  leave  youre  goode  and  Uwfulle-kynge^ 

Whenn  ynne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye.»' 

Then  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray'r  to  Gudde  dydd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  paitynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  kneelynge  downe,  heelayd  hys  hedde 

Most  seeuiiie  onne  the  blocke; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayte  at  onoe 

^'he  able  heddes-manne  stroke; 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe^ 
And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyue; 

And  tears,  euowe  to  wash 't  awaie, 
Pydd  dowe  firomme  each  niana's  eyne. 

Tbe  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fiiyre 

Ynnto  foure  parties  cutte; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte* 

One  parte  djrdd  rotte  onne  Rynwulpb-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-towev, 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate  - 

The  crowea  dydd  devoured 
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The  other  oime  Seynete  Poirleli  goode  gate, 

A  dreeiy  spectacle;     , 
Bys  bedde  was  placed  onne  the  hygfae  orosse, 

Ynne  byghe-streete  moat  nobile. 

•  Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdio's  fete: 
Godde  prosper  Jonge  cure  kynge. 
And  grente  hee  maje,  wyth  Bawdia's  soale, 
Ynne  Heav'n  podd^s^ercie  synge! 


0A2\r  OUJiE  LADIES  CBYJtCBE.      . 

[From  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Catcott,  from  one  in 
Chatterton's  hand-writing.] 

As  onn  a  hylle  one  eve  stttynge, 

At  onre  Indie's  cbyrche  mouche  wonderyoge. 

The  coanynge  handiworke  so  fyoe, 

Han  well  nighe  dazeled  mine  eync ; 

fiuod  I ;  '*  Some  couoynge  fairie  hande 

Yreer*d  this  cbapelle  in  this  lande; 

Falle  welVI  wote  so  fyne  a  syghte 

^Was  ne  yreer^d  of  mortall  wighte.** 

Siiod  Trottthe;  **  Thou  lackest  knowlacbynge  ; 

Thou  forsoth  ne  wotteth  of  the  tfaynge, 

A  rev'rend  fadre,  William  Canyoge  bight, 

Yreerediippe  this  cbapelle  brighter 

And  eke  another  in  the  towne, 

"Where  g^ssie  bnbblynge  Trymme  doth  roun.*' 

finod  I;  <*  Ne  doubte  for  all  he's  given 

His  powle  will  certes  goe  to  Heaven. 

'*  Yea,"  quod  Trouthe  $  "  than. goe  thou  home. 

And  see  thou  doe  as  hee  bath  donne." 

£uod  1$  *<  I  doubte,  that  can  ne  bee; 

I  have  ne  gotten  markes  three.''  [dedes  soe; 

Suod  Trouthe  ;  "  As  thou  hast  got,  give   almes- 

Canynges  and  Gaunts  eulde  doe  ne  moe." 


ON  THK  SAME. 


(From  rMS.  in  Chatterton'v  hand-writing,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Catcott,  entitled,  A  Discorse 
on  Bristowe,  by  Thomas  Rowlie.] 


STATf  curyous  travelleo  and  pass  not  bye. 
Until  this  fetive  pile  astounde  thine  eye. 
Whole  rocks  on  rocks  with  yron  joytid  surveie, 
And  okes  with  okes  entremed  disponed  lie. 
This  mightie  pile,  tfaat  keeps  the  wyndes  at  bale, 
Fyre-levyn  and  the  mokie  storme  defie, 
That  shootes  aloofe  into  the  reaulmes  of  daie, 
Shall  be  the  record  of  the  buy  Iders  fame  for  aie. 

Thou  seest  this  may  strie  of  a  human  hand, 
The  pride  of  Brystowe  and  the  westeroe  lande. 
Yet  is  the  buylders  vertues  much  moe  greete^ 
Greeter  than  can  bie  Rowlies  pen  be  scande. 
Thou  seest  the  saynctes  and  kynges  in  stonen 

state,  [pande. 

That  seemd  with  breath  and  human  soule  dis- 
As  payi-de  to  us  ensecm  these  men  of  slate. 
Such  is  greete  Canjmge's  mynde  when  payrd  to 

God  elate. 

Well  maiest  thou  be  astounde,  but  view  it  well; 
Go  not  Irom  hence  before  thoo-  tee  thy  fill, 


And  learn  the  buildeifi  Tertnes  and  hli  naoe; 
Of  this  tali  spyre  in  every  oonntye  tell„ 
And  with  thy  tale  the  lazing  rycb  men  shame; 
Showe  howe  the  glorious  Canynge  did  exceJif^ 
How  hee  good  man  a  friend  for  kynges  beruM, 
And  gloryous  paved  at  once  the  way  to  Heavenaod 
frme. 


ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF  OUR 
LADIE'S  CHUItCH, 

[This  poem  was  given  by  Chatterton  in  a  note  to 
the  Parlyamente  of  Sprytea.  The  linct  an 
here  divided  into  the  ballad  lei^^] 


SooMB  as  bryght  Sunne  alonge  the  skyne, 

I^an  sente  hys  ruddie  lygfate;    * 
And  fisyryes  hyd  ynne  Oslyppe  cuppes^ 

Tylle  wysh'd  approche  of  nyghte. 
The  mattyn  belle  wyth  shryUie  aoondei 

Reeckode  throwe  the  ayre; 
A  troop  of  holie  freeres  dyd, 

For  Jesfis  masse  prepare. 
Arounde  the  highe  unsaynted  cbyrche 

Wythe  holie  relyques  wcnte; 
And  every  door  and  poste  abuute 

Wythe  godlie  thynges.besprent 
Then  Carpenter  yn  scarJette  dreate^ 

And  mytred  holy  lie; 
From  Mastre  Canynge  hys  greate  howaa 

Wyth  roaarie  djrd  hie. 
Before  hym  wente  a  throng  of  freerea 

Who  dyd  the  masse  song  s]mge, 
Behynde  hym  Mastre  Canynge  came^ 

Tryckd  lyke  a  barbed  kynge. 
And  then  a  rowe  of  holie  freeres 

Who  dyd  the  mass  songe  sound; 
The  procurators  and  cbyrche  reeves 

Next  press'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  when  unto  the  dhyrche  theye  came 

A  holie  masse  was  sange. 
So  lowdlie  was  theyr  swotie  voyoe. 

The  He^en  so  bie  it  range. 
Then  Carpenter  dyd  puryfie 

The  cbyrche  to  Godde  for  aie, 
Wythe  holie  masses  and  good  paalmes 

Wbyche  hee  dyd  thereya  saie. 
Then  was  a  sermon  preeched  soon 

Bie  Carpynterre  holie. 
And  after  that  another  one 

Ypreechen  was  bie  niee: 
Then  alle  dyd  goe  to  Canynges  houde 

An  enterlude  to  playet 
And  drynk  hys  wyne  and  ale  00  goode 

And  praie  for  him  for  aie. 


ON, THE  MYNSTES. 

[This  poem  is  reprinted  from  Barrett's  History  of 
,  Bristol.  It  is  said  by  Chatterton  to  be  tnos- 
lated  by  Rowley,  <<  as  aie  as  Bngt^e  wyfl 
serve,  from  the  original,  written  by  Abbot 
John,  who  was  ynductyd  20  yeares.  and  dyd 
act  as  abbatt  9  yeares  before  hys  induetyoo  for 
PhiUip  then  abbatt:  he  dyed  yn  M.CC.X7. 
beynge  buryed  in  his  albe  in  the  mynster."] 
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WiTB  diitifv*  fieppe  ReligyoDy  dyghto  in  greie. 

Her  fere  of  doleful  bue»  [wmie, 

Swyfte  as  a  takel  thro'we  bryghte  Heav'a  tooke  her 

And  ofte  and  eie  anon  dyd  laie 

•'  Aie!  mee!  what  shaU  I  doe; 
^  See  Brystoe  citie,  whycbe  1  nowe  doe  kennei 

Arytynge  to  mie  view, 
*<  Thycke  tbroug'd  wythe  soldyera  and  wytbe 

Butte  saytKStes  I  seen  few."  [trafly ckmenne ; 
Fytx-Hard3mge  rose;— he  rose  lyke  bryghte  aonne 

in  the  mome, 

*'  Patre  dame  adryne  thein  eyne^ 

**  Let  alle  thie  greefe  bee  myne, 
For  1  .wylle  rare  theenppe  a  mynster  hie; 
*  The  toppe  whereof  shall  reach  ynto  the  skie  ; 

"  And  wylle  a  monke  be  Bhome;** 

Thenne  dyd  the  dame  replie, 

**  I  shall  oe  be  fbreloame; 
Here  wyll  I  take  a  cherjraaonied  reste* 
And    qpend    mie   daies  upon  Fytz-Hardyngei 
bieste.*' 


Ofr  HAPPIENE8SE. 

BT  WILLIAM'  CAHYHOB. 

[Thity  and  the  two  following  poems,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Canynge,  are  printed  from  Mr.  Catcott's 
oopies.] 

Maib  Selynesse  on  Erthes  bonndes  bee  hadde? 
Maie  3rt  adyghte  yn  human  shape  be  found? 
Wote  yee,  yt  was  wyth  JBdln*s  bower  bestadde, 
Or  quite  eraced  fit>m  the  scaunce-layd  groundet 
Whan  from  the  secret  fontes  the  waterres  dyd 

abounde? 
Does  yt  agrosed  shun  the  bodyed  waulke. 
Lyre  to  ytielf  and  to  yttes  eccboe  taulke? 

All  hayle,  Contente,  thou  mayd  of  turtle-eyne. 

As  thie  behoulders  thynke  thou  arte  iwreene^ 

To  ope  the  dore  to  Selynesse  ys  thyne^ 

And  Chrystis  glorie  doth  upponne  thee  sheene. 

Doer  of  the  foule  thynge  ne  hath  thee  scene; 

In  cares,  ynn  wodes,  ynn  woe,  and  dole  distretse, 

Whoere  hath  thee  hath  gotten  Selynesse. 


ONN  JGHNNE  A  DALBENIE. 

BY  TOB  IAMB. 

Johne  makes  a  jarre  boute  Lancaster  and  Yoike; 
Bee  stille,  gode  manne,  and  leame  to  mynde  thie 
worke* 


THE  G0ULEIV8  REStUJEM. 

BY  TMR  tAMB. 

HiB  booOe  entes  adien!  ne  moe  the  syghte 
Of  gnilden  merke.  shall  mete  mie  joieous  eyne, 
Ne  moe  the  sytver  noUe  sheenynge  bryghte 
Bchall  fyll  mie  boiide  with  weight  to  speke  ytt 
fyne; 

^  DmAft,  perhaps  kmthe^  or  l^ojflift  hasty}  from 
the  FreBCk  htuig,  hasty. . 


Ne  moOf  ne  moe^  alass!  I  call  you  myne: 
Whydder  must  you,  ah !  whydder  must  1  goe? 
I  kenn  not  either;  oh  mie  emroers  dygne. 
To  parte  wyth  you  wyll  wurcke  mee  mycklo 

woe; 
I  mnste  be  gonne,  botte  whare  I  dare  ne  telle; 
O  storthe,  unto  mie  mynde!  I  goe  to  Helle. 
Soone  as  the  mome  dyddyghtethe  roddie  Sunne^ 
A  shade  of  theve^  eche  streake  of  lyght  dyd 

seeme;  [runn. 

Whan  ynn  the  Heavn  foil  half  hys  course  waa 
F^lie  stirrying  nayghbour  dyd  mie  harte  afleme: 
Thye  loss,  or  quyck  or  slepe,  was  aie  mie 

dreme; 
For  thee,  O  gould»  I  dyd  the  lawe  ycrase; 
For  thee,  I  gotten  or  bie  wiles  or  breme; 
Ynn  thee  I  all  mie  joie  and  good  dyd  place; 
Botte  nowe  to  mee  thie  pleasaunce  ys  ne  moe, 
I  kenne  notte  botte  for  thee  1  to  the  quede  must 

goe. 


THE  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  CAHYSGE8  FEAST. 

BY  THB  BAMB. 
[This  poem  is  taken  from  a  fragment  of  vdlum, 
which  Cbattertun  gave  to  Mr.  Barrett  as  aa 
original.  With  respect  to  the  three  friends  of 
Mr.  Canynge,  mentioned  in  the  last  line,  the 
.name  of  Rowley  is  sufficiently  known  from  ths^ 
preceding  poems.  Iscamm  appears  as  an  ac- 
tor in  the  tragedy  of  ^Ua,  and  in  that  of  Godd- 
wyn;  and  a  poem,  ascribed  to  him,  entitled* 
The  Merry  Tricks  of  Lajrmington,  is  in- 
serted in  the  Discorse  of  Bristow.  Sir 
Theobald  Gorges  was  a  knight  of  an  ancient 
fomily  seated  at  WVaxhall,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bristol.  (See  Rot.  Pari,  S  H.  VL  n.  S8. 
Leland's  Itin.  vol.  VlL  p.  98.)  He  has  also  ap- 
peared as  an  actor  in  both  the  tragedies,  and  as 
the  author  of  one  of  the  mynstrelles  songes  is 
JElla.  His  connection  with  Mr.  Canynge  is 
Terified  by  a  deed  of  the  latter,  dated  30th 
October,  1467,  in  which  he  gives  to  trustees^ 
in  part  of  a  benefoction  of  5001.  to  the  church* 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  **  certain  jewels  of  sir 
Theobald  Gorges,  knt"  which  had  been  pawned 
to  him  for  1601.] 


Thobowb  the  halle  the  belle  han  soonde; 
Byelecoyle  doe  the  grave  beseeme; 
The  ealdermenne  doe  sytte  arounde, 
And  spoffelle  oppe  the  cheorte  steeme. 
Lyche  asses  wyld  ynne  desarte  waste 
Swotelye  the  momeynge  ayre  doe  taste. 

9yke  keene  thie  ate;  the  minstrels  plaie,.    . 

The  dynne  of  angelles  doe  theie  keepe; 

Heie  stylle  the  guestes  ha  ne  to  saie, 

Butte  nodde  yer  thankes  and  folle  aslape. 

Thus  echone  daie  bee  I  to  deenc, 

Gyf  Rowley,  Iscamm,   or  Tyb.   Gorges  "be  ne 


tseene. 


J  EPITAPH  ON  ROBERT  CANYNGE. 
is  is  one  of  the  fragments  of  vellum,  given  by 
Chatterton  to  Mr.  Barrett,  as  part  of  his  ori- 
ginalMSSL] 
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Thts  mornynp«  ittarre  of  RadcIeTes  rysynge  raie, 
A  true  man  goode  of  myndeand  Canynge  hyghte, 
Bcnethe  thys  stone  lies  moltrynge  jrnto  claie, 
Ciitylle  the  darke  tombe  sbeene  an  eterne  lyghte. 
fbyrde  from  hys  loynes  the  present  Canynge 
llouton  are  wordes  for  to  telle  his  doe;       [came; 
For  aye  shall  lyve  hys  heaven-recorded  name, 
N'e  eball  3rt  dye  whanne  tyme  shall  bee  no  moe; 
Wbannc  Mychael's  tmmpe  shall  sounde  to  rise 
the  solle,  fhvs  dolle. 

He'll  wynge  to  Heaven  with  kynue,  and  happy  be 


THE  STORTE  OF  WILUAM  CANYNGE. 

[The  first  34  lines  of  this  poem  are  extant  upon 
another  of  the    vellum  fragments,  given   by 

I  Cbattt  rton  to  Mr.  Barrett.  The  remainder  is 
printed  from  another  copy,  famished  by  Mr. 
Catcott,  with  some  corrections  from  Another 
copy,  made  by  Mr.  Barrett  from  one  in  Chat^ 
terton's  hand-writinir.    This  poem  makes  part 

.  of  a  prosie  work,  attributed  to  Rowley,  giving 
an  account  of  painters,  carvellers,  poets,  and 
other  eminent  natives  of  Bristol,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  his  own. 

It  may  b*  proper  ^ust  to  remark  here,  that  Mr. 
Canynge*s  brother,  mentioned  in  ver.  129,  who 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1456,  is  called 
Thomas,  by  Stowe,  in  his  List  of  Mayors,  &c. 

The  transaction  alluded  to  in  the  last  stanza  is 
'  related  at  large  in  some  prose  memoirs  of 
Rowley.  It  is  there  said  that  Mr.  Canynge 
went  into  orders,  to  avoid  a  marriage,  pro- 
posed by  king  Edward,  between  him  and  a 
lady  of  the  Widdevile  family.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  register  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
that  Mr.  Canynge  was  ordained  Acolythe  by 
bishop  Carpenter  on  19  September,  1467,  and  re- 
ceived the  higher  orders  of  subdeacon,  deacon, 
and  priest,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1467,  O.  S. 
the  2d  and  16th  of  April,  1468,  respectively.] 

Anekt  a  brooklette  as  I  laie  recljrnd, 
Listeynge  to  heare  the  water  glyde  alonge, 
Myndeynge  how  thorowe  the  greene  mees  yt 

twynd, 
Awhilst  the  cavys  respons'd  yts  mottriog  songe, 
At  dystaunt  rysyng  Avonne  to  be  sped, 
Amenge|4  ^"J^  rysyng  hylles  djrd  sbewe  yts  head; 

Engarlanded  wyth  crownes  of  osyer  weedes 
And  wraytes  of  alders  of  a  bercie  scent, 
"And  stickeynge  out  wyth  clowde  agested  reedes. 
The  hoarie  Avonne  show'd  dyre  semblamente, 
Whylest  blataunt  Severne,  from  Sabryna  clcpde, 
Rores  flemie  o'er  the  sandes  that  she  hepde. 

These  eynegears  8wyth3m  bringethe  to  my  thowghte 
Of  bardie  champyons  knowen  to  the  floude, 
How  onne  the  bankes  thereof  brave  MWe  fuughte, 
^lle  descended  from  Merce  kynglie  bloude, 
Wai-den  of  Brystowe  towne  and  castel  stede. 
Who  ever  and  anon  made  Danes  to  blede* 

lilethoughte  such  doughtie  menn  must  have  a 

sprighte 
I>^e  yn  the  armour  brace  that  Mychael  bore. 
Whan  he  wyth  SaUn  kynge  of  Ht^Ue  dyd  fyghtei 
And  Eartbe  was  drented  yn  a  mere  of  gore; 


Orr,  soone  as  tbeie  dyd  «ee  tli6  wortdis  fyghtie, 
Fate  had  wrott  downe,  tbys  mann   ts  borne  ti 
lyghte. 

*•  ^le,»»  I  sayd,  or  els  my  mynde  dyd  saie, 
**  Whie  ys  thy  actyons  left  so  spare  yn  stone? 
Were  I  toe  dispone,  there  should  lyvveii  aie 
Inn  Erthe  and  Hevenis  rollea  thie  tale  of  gkme; 
Thie  actes  soe  doughtie  should  for  aie  abyde. 
And  bie  theyre  teste  aU  after  actes  be  tryde." 

Next  holie  Wareburghus  fylld  mie  my  ode. 
As  layre  a'saynctc  as  anie  towne  can  boaste, 
Or  bee  the  erthe  wyth  lyghte  or  meike  y wrynde, 
I  see  hys  3rmage  waulkeyng  throwe  the  coaste: 
Fitz-Hardynge,  Bithriokus,  and  tweutie  moe 
Ynn  visyonn  fore  mie  phantasie  dyd  gee. 

Thus  all    mie   wandrynge    faytour  thynkevnge 
«trayde,  [myade, 

And    eche    dygne    buylder    deqoac'd   ona  oie 
Whan  from  the  distaunt  streeme  arotie  a  mayde. 
Whose  gentle  tresses  mov'd  not  to  the  wynde; 
Lyche  to  the  sylver  Moone  yn  frostie  neetc, 
The  damoiselle  dyd  come  soe  Uythe  and  sweetft 

Ne  browded  niantell  of  a'scariette  hue, 
Ne  shoone  pykes  plaited  o'er  wyth  rlbbaalegme, 
Ne  costlie  paraments  of  woden  blue, 
Noughte  of  a  dresse,  but  bewtie  dyd  shee  weeie; 
Naked  shee  was  and  loked  swete  of  youthe, 
All  dyd  bewryen  that  her  name  was  Tkoutbe. 

The  ethie  ringletts  of  her  notte-browne  hayie 
What  ne  a  manne  shoutde  see  dyd  swotelie  bjde, 
Whych  on  her  milk-white  bodykin  so  fayre 
Dyd  showe  lyke  browoe  ttreemea  fowlyng  tke 

white  tyde. 
Or  veynes  of  brown  hue  yn  a  maible  cuarr, 
Whychc  by  the  traveller  ys  kenn'd  from  farr. 

Astounded  mickle  there  I  sylente  laie. 
Still  scauncing  wondrous  at  the  walkyni^  •Jghte, 
Mie  senses  forgarde  ne  ctnilde  reyn  a'waie; 
But  was  ne  forstraughte  whan  she  dyd  alysbie 
Anie  to  mee,  dreste  up  yn  naked  viewe,' 
Whycbe   mote  yn  some  ewbrycioni  thoogfata 
abrewe. 

But  I  ne  dyd  once  thynke  of  wanton  thong^te! 
For  well  1  mynded  what  bie  vowe  I  bete. 
And  yn  mie  pockate  han  a  crouchee  broughte, 
Wliych  yn  the  blosom  woulde  aiicb  sins  aoele'; 
1  lok'd  wyth  eyne  as  pure  as  angelles  doe. 
And  dyd  the  everie  thougfate  of  foule  <    ' 

Wyth  sweet  semblate  and  an  angel^s  grace 
She  'gan  to  lecture  from  her  gentle  breste; 
For  Trouthis  wordes'  ys  her  myiides  fooe. 
False  oratoryes  she  dyd  aie  deteste : 
Sweetnesse  was  yn  eche  woide  she  dyd  ywneoe, 
Tho  shee  strove  not  to  make  that  aweeCoeM 
sbaene« 

^  Unauthorized.  Dean  Milles  says  it  »  tke 
old  English  word  nete  or  nought,  wHb  the  pielii; 
to  which  corresponds  the  old  French  vefb  aacst- 
tised  (annihilated)  used  by  Chancer.  But  thcte 
is  no  proof,  that  the  word  aete  has  ever  bceatfid 
as  a  veri>,  even  if  it  exists. 
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9ho«  nyd;  ^  Mleuamier  of  appereyng:e  here 
Mie  name  and  aleyghted  myiidbrach  maie  tliee 
teHe^  [were, 

rm  Troutbe,  that  dyd  desoende  fromm  bea^en- 
Goolen  and  courtiers  doe  not  kenne  mee  welle; 
Thie  inmoste  thonghtes,  tbie  labrynge  bnyne  I 

f  eawe. 
And  from  tbie  gentle  dreeme  win  tbee  adawe. 

*'  Fkill  manie  champyons  and  menne  of  lore, 
Payncters  and  carv^lcrs  have  gaind  good  name, 
But  there's  a  Canynge,  to  encrease  the  store, 
A  Caifvnge,  who  shall  bote  uppe  all  theyre  fame. 
Take  thou  mie  power,  and  see  yn  chylde  and 

manne    ' 
What  troulie  noblenesae  3m  Canynge  ranne.*' 

As  when  a  bordelter  onn  ethie  bedde, 

TyrM  wyth  the  laboores  maynt  of  sweltrie  dale, 

Yn  s^epels  bosom  laieth  hys  deft  headde. 

So,  tenses  soiike  to  reate,  my  boddie  laie ; 

Tlftsoons  mie  sprightc,  from  erthlie  bandea  un- 

tyde, 
Immengde  yn  flanched  ayre  wyth  Troathe  asyde. 

Stniyte  was  1  carryd  back  to  tymcs  of  yore. 
Why  lit  Gaoyiige  swathed  yet  yn  aeshlie  bedde. 
And  saw  all  actyons  wbych  ban  been  before. 
And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unravelled; 
And  when  the  f  ate-mark*d  babe  acome  to  sygthe, 
I  saw  hym  eager  gaspyng  aAer  lygbte. 

In  all  byi  shepen  gambols  and  chyldes  plaie. 

In  crerte  merriemakeyng,  £ayre  or  wake, 

I  kcnoM  a  perpled  lyghte  of  wysdom's  raie ; 

He  cate  downe  learaynge  wyth  the  wastle  cake. 

As  wise  as  anie  of  the  eldermenne, 

HeM  wytte  enowe  toe  make  a  nuiyre  at  tenne. 

As  the  dulce  dowoie  barbe  besmnne  to  gre. 
So  was  the  well  thyghte  texture  of  hys  lore; 
r.che  daie  enhedeynee  mockler  for  to  bee, 
Oreetie  yn  hys  councel  for  the  daies  he  bore. 
All  tongues,  all  carrols  dyd  unto  hym  synge, 
Woadryog  at  one  soe  wyse,  and  yet  soe  yinge*- 

Encreaseynge  yn  the  yeares  of  mortal  lyfe, 
And  basteynge  to  bys  joumie  ynto  Heaven 
Hee  thoughte  ytt  proper  for  to  cheese  a  wyfe. 
And  use  the  sexes  for  the  purpose  geveoe. 
Hee  then  was  yotlie  of  comelie  semelikeede, 
And  bee  had  made  a  mayden*s  herte  to  blede. 

He  bad  a  fader,  (Jesvs  rest  his  soule*) 
"Wlio  loved  money,  as  hys  charie  joie; 
Hee  had  a  broder  (happie  manne  be*s  dole!) 
Yn  mynde  and  boddie,  hys  owne  fadre's  boie ; 
What  then  could  Canynge  wissen  as  a  parte 
To  gyve  to  her  wfaoe  had  made  chop  of  hearte  ? 

Bat  landet  and  eaftle  tennrea,  golde  and  bigbet. 
And  hoaades  of  sylver  rousted  yn  the  ent, 
Canynge  and  hys  fayre  sweete  dyd  that  despyse, 
To  change  of  troulie  love  was  theyre  content; 
Theie  lyv'd  togeder  yn  a  house  adygne. 
Of  goode  aendaument  commilie  and  fyne. 

But  soon  hys  broder  and  hys  syre  dyd  die, 
And  lefte  to  Willyam  states  and  renteynge  rolles. 
And  at  bys  wyll'  hjrs  broder  Johne'supplie. 
Hee  gave  a  chauntrie  to  redeeme  theyre  seules; 


And  put  byt  broder  jnia  «yke  a  trade,    [made. 
That  he  lorde  mayor  of  Londonue  towne  wae 

Eftsoons  hys  momynge  toumedtogloomie  nyghte;« 
Hys  dame,  hys  secoride  selfe,  give  upp  her  brethe, 
Seekynge  for  eteme  lyfd  and  endless  lyghte. 
And  sl<^  good  Canynge;  sad  mystakeof  detbe! 
So  have  1  seen  a  flower  ynn  sommer  tyme 
Trodde  downe  and  broke  and  widder  ynn  jUm 
pryme. 

Next  Radcleeve  ofayrche  (oh  woike  of  han^e  of  > 

Heav'n, 
Whare  Canynge  sheweth  as  an  instnimente,) 
Was  to  my  bismarde  eyn^syghte  newlie  giv*n; 
'Tis  paste  to  blazonne  ytt  to  good  contente. 
You  that  wouMe  fayn  the  fetyve  buyldynge  sec 
Repayre  to  Radcleve,  and  contented  bee. 

I  sawc  the  myndbroch  of  hys  nObille  soule 
Whan  Ednrarde  meniced  a  seconde  wyfe; 
I  sawe  what  Pheryons  yn  hys  mynde  dyd  rolle; 
Nowe  fyx'd  fromm  seconde  dames  a  preeste  fur 

lyfe. 
Thys  ys  the  manne  of  menne,  the  vision  spoke; 
Then  belle  for  even-aonge  mie  senses  woke. 


HERAUDYN. 

A  yRAOMBMTB. 

[From  a  MSS.  by  Cliatterton  in  the  British 

Museum.] 

YvNGB  Heraodyn  al  bie  the  grene  wode  sate, 
Hereynge  the  swote  Chelandrie  ande  the  One, 
Seeinge  the  kenspecked  amaylde  flourettes  nete, 
Envyngynge  to  the  birds  bys  love  songe  true. 
Syrre  preeste  camme  bie  ande  forthe  his  bede-ffolltf 

drewe, 
Fyve  Aves  ande  on  Pater  motte  be  sedde;. 
Twayne  songe,  the  on  hys  songe  of  WiUowe  Rue 
The  odber  one  ■ 


FRAGMENT, 

BY  JOHN,    IBCOND    ABBATTB  OF  •BYHCTB  AVf-* 
TTJfS  MTN8TBRRB. 

[Fh>m  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.  It  was  sent 
by  Chatterton  to  Horace  Walpole,  as  a  note  to 
Rowlcie's  Histurie  of  Peyncters.  "  This  John,^ 
he  Rays;  **  was  inducted  abbot  in  the  year  1 186, 
and  sat  in  the  dies  29  years.  He  was  Uie 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  he 
understood  the  learned  languages.  Take  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  poetry  on  King  Richard  lit.*'J 

Hartb  of  lyone!  shake  thie  sworde, 
Bare  thie  mortheynge  steinede  honde: 
2uace  whole  armies  to  the  queede, 
Worke  thie  wylle  yn  burlie  bronde* 
Barons  here  on  bankers-browded, 
Fytrhte  yn  furres  gaynste  the  cale; 
Whilest  thou  ynne  thonderynge  armee 
Warriketh  whole  cyttes  bale. 
Harte  of  lyon  \  sound  the  heme! 
Soiinde  ytte  ynto  inner  londes, 
Frtfare  flies  sportine  ynne  the  cle^me^ 
iBue  tbie  banner  terror  stondes. 
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I 


fTARRE. 

BY  THB  SAME. 

[Prom  Barrett's  Hifttory  of  Bristol.  Cbatterton 
says,  *'  As  you  approve  of  the  small  specimen 
of  hit  poetry,  I  have  sent  you  a  larger,  which 
though  admirable  is  still  (in  my  opinion)  in- 
ibrior  to  Rowley',  whose  workes  when  I  have 
leisure  I  will  fiiirly  copy  and  send  you.] 


Of  warres  glnmm  pleasaunce  doe  I  channte  mie 
laie,  [the  l3me, 

Trouthe  tips  the  poynctelle,  wysdomme  sketnps 
Whylste  hoare  experiaance  telleth  what  toe  saie. 
And  forwyned  hosbandrie  wyth  blearie  eyne, 
Stondcth  and  woe  bements ;  the  trecklynge  bryne 
Rounnynge  adone  hys  cheekes  which  doeth  shewe 
Lyke  hys  anfruteAille  fieldes,  longe  straungers  to 
the  ploughe. 

Saie,  Glowster,  whanne  besprenged  on  evrich  syde. 
The  gentle  hyndlette  and  the  vylleyn  feUe; 
Whanne  smetheynge  sange  dyd  flowe  lyke  to  a 

tyde. 
And  sprytes  were  damned  for  the  lacke  of  kneHe, 
Diddest  thou  kenne  ne  lykeness  to  an  Uelle, 
Where  all  were  misdeedes  doeyng  lyche  unwise, 
Where  hope  unbarred  and  deathe  eftsoones  dyd 

shote  tbeyre  eies. 

Ye  shepster  swaynes  who  the  ribibble  kenne, 
Ende  the  thyghte  dannce,  ne  loke  uponne  the 
spere:  [menne. 

In  ugsommnessc  ware  moste    bee  dyghte   toe 
Unseliaesd  attendethe  honourewere; 
Soaffe  your  swote  vernage  and  atreeted  beere. 


A  CHJiONYCALLE  OF  BRY8T0WE. 

MTROTX  BIB  KACFB  CHBDDER.     CRAPPMANNB. 
1S56. 

[From  a  MSS.  by  Chatterton  in  the  British 
Museum.] 


Ynwb  whilomme  daies,  as  Stowe  saies, 

Ynne  &mous  Brjrstowe'towne 
There  ly ved  knyghtes  doghtie  yn  fyghteg 

Of  manrdlous  renowne. 
A  Saiconne  boulde  renowned  of  onlde 

For  dethe  and  demie  dede, 
Maint  Tanmen  slone  the  Brugge  uponne 

Icausynge  hem  to  blede. 
Baldwynne  hys  name.  Holies  saie  the 

And  yev  hymme  rennome  grate, 
Hee  lyred  nere  the  Ellynteire 

Al  bie  Seyncte  Lenardes  yate. 
A  mansion  hie,  made  bosmorelie. 

Was  reered  bie  hys  bonde,  ' 

Whanne  he  ystenre,  hys  name  unkerve 

Inne  Baldwjrnne  streete  doe  stonde. 
On  Eliie  then  of  Mercyann  menne 

As  meynte  of  Pentetts  blase, 
Inne  Castle-stede  made  dofnll  dede 

And  dydde  the  Dans  aimse. 

■  None  of  Rowley's  pieces  were  ever  made 
public,  being  till  the  year  1631  shot  np  in  an  iron 
chest  in  Reddiff  church. 


One  LeefWyoe  of  kyngriie  Lyne 

Inne  Brystowe  towne  dyd  leve, 
And  toe  the  samme  for  hys  ^ode  ttMUni 

The  Ackmanne  Yate  dyd  gev. 
Hammon  a  lorde  of  hie  aooonle 

Was  ynne  the  ttrete  neanpte  brede; 
So  greate  hys  myghte,  soe  strynge  yn  fyl^t^ 

Oone  Byker  bee  d]rd  fede. 
Fitz  Lupous  digne  of  gentle  lyne 

Onne  Radctyve  made  hys  Baie, 
Inn  moddie  Gronne  the  wb]rche  np 

Botte  reittes  and  roshes  laie. 
Than  Radclyve  Strete  of  maasya 

In  semelie  gare  doe  stonde. 
And  Canjmge  grete  of  fajrre  estate 

Bryngeth  to  tradynge  londe. 
Hardynge  dydde  comme  from  longe  kyngddoDSK 
>    Inne  Khy vesmythe  alrete  to  lyne, 
Robeite  hys  sonne,  moche  gode  tfaynges  donoe 

As  abbattea  doe  Uasynne. 
Roberte  the  erle,  ne  conkered  cnrU 

In  oastle  stede  dyd  firate 
Yynge  Hearie  to  ynn  Brystowe  true 

As  Hydelle  dyd  obaie. 
A  maioure  dheene  bee  and  Jamne  hee 

Botte  anne  ungeutlo  wygbie, 
Seyncte  Marie  tende  eche  ammie  fineude 

Bie  hallie  taper  lygbte. 


THE  FREERE  OF  ORDBRYS  WHYTE, 

[Froni  a  MSSL  by  Chatterton  in  the  Britisk  Mu- 
seum. There  is  also  the  beginning  of  a  poen 
called  the  Freers  of  Orderys  Black,  which  is 
unfit  for  publication.] 


Trbrb  was  a  broder  of  orderys  why  te 
Hee  songe  hys  masses  3m  the  nyghto 

Ave  Maria,  Jesu  Maria, 
The  nonnes  al  slepeynge  yn  the  dortonre 
Thoughte  hym  of  al  syngcynge  fireerers  the  flovR, 

Ave  Maria,  Jesu  Maria. 

Suster  Agnes  looved  his  syngeynge  well 
And  songe  with  hem  too  the  sothen  to  tefl, 

Ave  Maria,  &c. 
But  be  ytte  ne  sed  bie  elde  or  yimge 
That  ever  dheye  odcrwyse  dyd  synge 

Than  Ave  Maria,  &c. 

This  broder  was  called  evrich  wheere 
To  Kenshamm  and  to  Bristol  nonner^ 

Ave  Maria, .  &c. 
Botte  seyynge  of  masses  dyd  wnrcb  hym  so  kit 
Above  hys  skynne  hys  bonys  did  growe, 

Ave  Maria,  &c. 

He  eaten  beefe  ande  dyshea  of  mowa 
And  bontend  everych  kns^btjn 

With  Ave  Maria,  &c. 
And  beynge  ance  moe  in  gode  lyfcen 
He  sonee  to  the  nones  and  wi 

With  Ave  Maria,  Ibc 


DIALOGUE 
BBTWEBB  MAITBR  PHILPOT  ABO  WALWOBTB. 


[From  dean  Milles's  edition  of  Rowley, 
tains,  says  the  dean,  a  ytnetj  of 
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tending  to  confinn  the  authenticity  of  these 
poems.  In  the  fint  place,  this  sort  of  maca- 
ronic ▼evse  of  mixMl  languages  is  a  style  used 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Dante 
has  some  of  these  amongst  his  Rhyme,  (p.  296. 
vol.  Sd.  Venice  1741)  which  are  composed  of 
French,  Italian,  and  lAtin,  and  conclude  thus: 
Namque  locutus  sum  in  lingua  triui. 

Skelton,  who  lived  not  long  after  Rowley,  has 
also  poems  in  the  same  kind  of  verse.  Secondly, 
the  correctness  of  the  Latin,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  answers  in  English,  show  it  to  have  been 
written  at  least  by  a  better  scholar  than  Chat* 
lerton.  Thirdly,  the  low  humour  of  the  dia- 
logue, although  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  early 
and  illiterate  age,  could  be  no  object  of  imita- 
tion to  a  modern  poet.  But  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  he  has  introduced 
his  two  Cockneies  under  the  names  of  two  most 
respectable  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1380,  sir  William 
Walworth  and  sir  John  Philpot;  men  of  such 
distinguished  reputation,  not  only  in  their  own 
city,  but  also  in  the  whole  kingdom^  that  the 
first  parliament  of  Richard  the  Sctcond,  in  grant- 
ing a  subsidy  to  that  king,  made  it  subject  to 
the  controul  and  management  of  these  two  ci- 
tizens. (Walsingham,  pk  200.  Rapin^  vol.  i. 
p.  454  and  458.) 

PHILPOT. 

Ood  ye  god  dea  ^  my  good  naighbour,  howe  d'ye 

ayle? 
How  does  your  wy  fe,  man !  what  never  assole  ? 
Cum  rectitate  vivas,  verborum  mala  ne  cures. 

WALWORTH. 

Ah„  Mastre  Phyllepot,  evil  tongues  do  saie. 

That  my  wyfe  will  lyen  down  to  daie : 

Tis  ne  twatne  moneths  syth  shee  was  myne  for  aie. 

PHILPOT. 

Animum  submittere  noli  rebus  in  adversis, 
Nolito  qusedam  re^erenti  semper  credere. 
But  I  pity  you  nayghbour,  is  it  so  ? 

>  This  salutation,  which  should  be  written  God 
ye  good  iim,  is  more  than  once  used  by  Shakespear: 
In  Ijove's  Labour  Lost,  the  clown  says, 
God  dig  you  den  all.    Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 
That  is  to  say,  Godghe  you  a  good  evening;  for  dig 
is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  for  gke. 

So  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Nurse  and  Mer- 
cutio,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  5.  the  for- 
mer aays, 

God  ye  good  morrow  gentlemen ; 
t6  which  the  latter  replies, 

God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 
And  in  the  Exmoor  Courtship, 

Good  den,  good  den ; 
which  the  glossafist  on  that  pamphlet  properly 
explains  by  the  wish  of  o  good  evening;  and  Mr. 
Steevens  observes  on  the  passage  in  Uive'si  La- 
bour Lost,  tliat  this  contraction  is  not  unusual  in 
our  ancient  comic  writers,  and  quotes  the  play 
called  the  Northern  Lass,  by  R.  Brome,  1633,  for 
the  following  phrase : 

God  ye  good  even* 


WALWORTH. 


^uerequirit  misericordiam  mala  causa  est 
Alack,  alack,  a  sad  dome  mine  in  fay. 
But  oh  with  cit3rzeus  it  is  the  case; 
Honesea  turpitudo  pro  bona 
Causa  morij  as  auntient  pensmen  sayse. 


THE  MERRIE   TRICKS  OJf 
LAMYNGETOWNE. 

BY    MAYBTRB    JOHN    A    I8CAM.' 

[From  Dean  Milles*s  edition.] 

A  RTGOUROU8  doome  is  myne,  upon  mie  faie: 
Before  the  parent  starre,  the  lyghtsome  Sonne, 
Hath  three  tymes  lyghted  up  the  cheerful  daie. 
To  other  reaulmes  must  Laymingtonoe  be  goune^ 
Or  else  my  flymsie  thredde  of  lyfe  is  apunne^ 
And  shall  I  hearken  to  a  cowarts  reede. 
And  from  so  vain  a  shade,  as  lyfe  is,  runne  ? 
No !  flie  all  thoughtes  of  runynge  to  the  queed : 
No!  here  I'll  stale,  and  let  the  Cockneies  see. 
That  Laymyntone  the  brave,    will  Laymynge- 

towne  still  be. 

« 

To  fyght,  and  not  to  flee,  my  sabatans 
PU  don,  and  girth  my  swei'de  unto  my  syde; 
PI  I  go  to  ship,  but  not  to  fbreyne  landes. 
But  act  the  pyrate,  rob  in  every  tyde; 
With  Cockneies  blonde  Thamysis  shall  be  dyde, 
Theire  goodes  in  Bristpwe  markette  shall  be  solde. 
My  bark  the  laverd  of  the  waters  rsrde,  •     • 

Her  sayles  of  scarlette  and  her  stcre  of  goldfe; 
My  men  the  Saxonnes,  J  the  Hengyst  bee, 
And  in  my  shyppe  combyne  the  force  of  all  their 
three. 

Go  to  my  trustie  menne  in  Selwoods  chase. 
That  through  the  lessel  hunt  the  burled  boare. 
Tell  them  how  standes  «ith  me  the  present  case. 
And  bydde  them  revel  down  at  Watohets  shore. 
And  saunt  about  in  hawlkes  and  woods  no  more; 
Let  every  auntrous  kuyghte  his  armour  brase. 
Their  meats  be  mans  fleshe,  and  theyre  beveraga 

gore, 
Hancele,  or  hanceled,  from  the^uman  race ; 
Bid  them,  like  mee  theyre  leeder^  shape  theyre 

myndo  [kyiide. 

To  be  a  bloadie  foe  in  armes,  gaynst  all  man- 

RALPH. 

I  go  my  boon  companions  for  to  fynde. 

[Ralph  gpes  out, 

LAMYNGrrOWN^ 

Unfiiifull  Cockneies  dogs !  your  god  is  gayne. 
When  in  your  towne  1  spent  my  grcete  estate, 
What  crowdes  of  citts  came  flockynge  to  my 

traine. 
What  shoals  of  tradesmenne  eaten  from  my  plate. 
My  name  was  alwaies  Laymyngeton  the  greate; 
But  whan  my  wealth  was  gone,  ye  keand  me  not, 
I  stoode  in  warde  ye  laughed  at  mie  fitte. 
Nor  car'd  if  Laymyngeton  the  great  did  rotte ; 
But  know  ye,  curriedowes,  ye  shall  soon  feele,. 
I've  got  ey^>erleace  now,  ajtho  I  bought  it  weela. 
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You  let  me  know  that  all  the  worlde  are  knaves, 
That  lordes  and  cits  are  robbers  in  disguise; 
1  and  my  men,  the  Cockneies  of  the  waves, 
Will  profilte  by  youre  lessons  amd  bee  wise; 
3Iake  you  give  back  the  harvest  of  youre  lie^ 
From  deep  fraught  barques  I'ie  take  the  mysers 
Make  all  the  wealthe  of  every  *  my  prize,    [soul, 
And  cheating  Londons  pryde  to  dygner  Bristowe 
roUe. 


SONGE  OF  SEYNCTB  BALBYWYmm. 

[From  Dean  Milles's  edition.  According  to  Chat- 
terton,  this  and  the  following  poem  were  sung 
when  the  bridge  at  Bristol  was  completed  in 
1247.] 

Whann  Norrurs  and  hys  meime  of  myghte, 
Uponne  thys  brydge  darde  all  to  fyghte, 
Forslagcnn  manie  warriours  laie, 
And  Daoyanns  well  nie  wonne  the  daie. 
Whanne  doughty  Baldwihus  arose. 
And  scattord  deathe  amonge  hys  foes, 
Fromme  out  the  brydee  the  purlinge  bioode 
EiiiboUeil  hie  the  runny nge  floude. 
Dethe  dydd  upon  lie  hys  aniacc  hange. 
And  all  hys  arms  were  gtitie  desangueK 
His  doughtinesse  wrought  thilk  disuiaye. 
The  foreijjn  warriors  ranne  awaie, 
Fiile  Baldwynus  regarde<]d  well, 
How  manie  menu  forslaggen  fell ; 
To  Heaven  lyft  oppe  hys  holie  eye. 
And  thanked  Godd  for  victory*'; 
Thenne  threw  hys  anlaceynn  the  tyde, 
Lyvdd  ynn  a  cell,  and  hc'rmytte  died. 


SOA'GE  OF  SEYNCTE  WARBURGIIE. 

[From  Dean  Milles's  edition.J 

Whanne  kynge  KynphilP  ynn  hys  honde 
Helde  the  sceptre  of  thys  ionde, 
Sheeny  nge  starre  of  Chrystcs  lyghte. 
The  merkie  mysts  of  pagann  nyghte 

Gan  to  scatter  farr  and  wyde: 
Thanne  Seyncte  Warburghe  hee  arose, 
Doflctl  hys  honiioresand  fyne  clothes; 
Preerhynge  hys  Ix)rde  Jesus  name, 
Toe  the  lande  of  West  Sexx  came, 

Whare  blaeke  Severn  rolls  hys  tyde,  - 

Strohge  ynn  faithfuUness,  he  trodde  / 
Overr  the  watcrrs  lyke  a  godde, 
Till  he  gayndc  the  distaunt  hecke, 
Ynn  Hhose.bankcs  hys  staffe  dydd  steck, 

-Witnesse  to  the  myrracle; 
Thenne  he  preechedd  nyghte  and  daie, 
And  set  mauce  ynn  ryghte  u  aie. 
T  hys  goude  staffe  great  wonders  wroughte 
Moe  than  gueste  bie  mortalle  thoughte, 

Orr  thann  moilall  tonge  can  tell. 

Thcnn  the  foulke  a  brj'dge  dydd  make 
Overr  the  streme  untoe  the  hecke, 

*  The  woi-d  one,  or  maiif  must  be  here  supplied, 
in  oirler  to  complete  the  sense  and  the  verse. 

*  Gutte  de  sangue,  drops  of  blood;  an  heraldic 
allusion,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  that  age. 

'  King  Kynghill,  king  Coenwolf. 


All  of  wode  eke  longe  and  wyde, 
Pryde  and  glorie  of  thee  tyde ; 

Whycb  yun  tyme  dydd  falle  awaie: 
Then  erle  Leof  he  bespedde 
Thys  grete  ryverr  fromme  hys  bedde. 
Round  hys  castle  for  to  ninne, 
'T  was  in  trothe  ann  ancyante  onne. 

But  warre  and  tyme  wyll  all  decaie. 

Now  agayne,  wythe  bremie  force, 
Severn  ynn  hys  aynciant  course 
Rolls  hys  rappyd  streeme  alonge. 
With  a  sable  swifte  and  stronge, 

Moreying^  manie  ann  okie  wood: 
Wee  the  menne  of  Brystowe  towne 
Have  yreerd  thys  brydge  of  stone, 
Wyshyng  cchonc  that  ytt  male  laste 
Till  the  date  of  daies  ,be  past, 

Standynge  where  the  other  stoode. 


SAKCTE  WARBUR. 

[From  the  Supplement  to  Chatterton's  Miscel- 
lanies. It  is  there  entitled  Imitation  of  oat 
Old  Poets.     On  oure  Ladyes  Chirch.     1769.] 

In  auntient  dayes,  when  Kenewalchyn  king 
Of  all  the  borders  of  the  sea  did  reigne, 
Whos  cutting  celes*,  as  the  bardyes  synge» 
Cut  strakyng  furrowes  in  the  foamie  mayne, 
Sancte  Warbur  cast  aside  his  earles  estate. 
As  great  as  good,  and  eke  as  good  as  great. 
Tho  blest  with  what  us  men  accounts  as  store. 
Saw  something  further,  and  saw  something  more. 

Where  smokyng  Wasker  scours  the  claiey  bank. 
And  gilded  fishes  wanton  in  the  sunne, 
Emyttynife  to  the  fcelds  a  dcwie  dank, 
As  in  the  twyning  path-waye  he  doth  runne; 
Here  stood  a  house,  that  in  the  ry  ver  smile 
Since  valorous  Ursa  first  wonne  Bryttayn  isle; 
The  stones  in  one  as  firm  as  rock  unite. 
And  it  defyde  the  greatest  warriours  myghte. 

Around  about  the  lofty  elemens  hie 
Proud  as  their  planter  reerde  their  greenie  crest, 
Bent  out  their  heads,  whene'er  the  windes  came 
In  amorous  dalliaunce  the  flete  cloudes-kest.  [bie. 
Attendynge  squires  dreste  in  trick-ynge  brighte, 
To  each  tenth  squier  an  attendynge  knyghte, 
The  hallic  hung  with  pendaunts'  to  th«  flore, 
A  coat  of  nobil  armes  upon  the  doore; 

Horses  and  dogges  to  hunt  the  fallowe  deere, 
Of  pastures  many,  wide  extent  of  wode, 
Faulkonnes  in  mewcs,  and,  littlf^  birds  to  teir, 
The  sparrow  hawke,  and  manie  bawkies  gode. 
Just  in  the  prime  of  life,  whan  others  court 
Some  swottie  nymph,  to  gain  their  tender  hand, 
G  rcet  with  the  kyuge  and  trerdie  greet  with  the 
And  as  aforesed  mickle  much  of  land,  [court 


*  Moreying,  rooting  up,  so  explained  in  tbe 
glossary  to  Robert  Gloucester.— Mored,  i.e. dig- 
ged, grubbed.  The  roots  of  trees  are  stiJI  called 
mores  in  Devonshire. 

*  Celes,  most  probably  from  the  ancient  word 
ceolii'y  which,  in  the  Saxon,  is  ships.  From  whtcce 
c€ol(p,  we  find  in  Bromptoo^  are  used  for  laifft 
ships. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  KNIGHT. 
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THE  WOItLDE. 

tFrom  Barrett^s  History  of  Bristol.] 

FADRBy    lONVB,    and   HYNSTRELLES. 

FADRB. 

To  the  worlde  newe  aD^  ytts  bestoykenynge  waie 
Thys  coistrelie  sonne  of  myne  ys  all  mie  care, 
Yee  mynstrelles  wame  bymme  how  wyth  rede  he 

straie  [snare, 

Where  guylded  xyc^  dothe  spredde  bys  maacill'd 
To  gettyng  wealth  I  woulde  hee  shoulde  bee 

bredde,  [hys  hedde. 

▲ad  couroimes  of  rodde  goalde  ne  glorie  rounde 

FIRST  MYVSTRBL.  * 

Mie  name  is  Intereste,  tis  I 
Dothe  yntoe  alle  bosoms  flic, 
Eche  one  hylten  secret's  myne, 
None  so  wordie,  goode,  and  dygne, 
Butte  wyll  fyndc  ytte  to  thejrr  cost, 
Intereste  wyll  rule  the  roaste. 
]  to  everichone  gyve  lawes, 
Selfc  ys  fyrst  yn  everich  cause. 

SECOND  MYN8TREI.. 

t  amme  a  faytoar  flame 

Of  lemmies  melancholi, 

Love  somme  behyghte  mie  name. 

Some  doe  anemp  me  FoUie ; 

Inne  sprytes  of  meltynge  molde 

I  sette  mie  burneyngc  sele  ; 

To  mee  a  goulers  goulde 

Doeth  netc  a  pyne  avele  ; 

I  pre  upon  the  helthe, 

And  from  gode  redeynge  flee, 

The  manne  who  woulde  gctte  wealthe 

Muste  never  thyqke  of  mee. 

THIRD  MVN8TRBL. 

I  bee  the  qneede  of  Pryde,  mie  spyrynge  heade 
Mote  reche  the  cloudes  and  stylle  be  rysynge  hie. 
Too  lyttle  is  the  Eaithe  to  bee  mie  bedde. 
Too  hannow  formic  breetheyiige  place  the  skie^ 
Daynous  1  see  the  worlde  bineth  me  lie 
Botte  to  mie  betterres,  I  soe  lyttle  gree, 
Aneuthe  a  shadow  of  a  shade  I  bee, 
Tys  to  the  smalle  alleyn  that  I  canne  multyplie. 

FOURTH  MTlfSTREL. 

I  am  the  queed  of  goulers;  look  aroimde 
The  ayrs  aboute  mee  thieves  doe  represente, 
Bloudsteyned   robbers  spryng  from  oute  the 

grounde. 
And  airie  vysyons  swarme  around  mie  ente; 
O  save  mie  monies,  ytte  ys  tbeyre  entente 
To  oymme  tiie  redde  godde  of  mie  fremded 

sprighte, 
Whatte  joie  canne  goulers  have  or  daie  or  nyghte ! 

FIFTH   MYNSTRBL. 

Vice  bee  I  hyghte  onne  golde  fuUe  ofte  I  ryde, 
FuUe  foyre  unto  the  syghte  for  aie  I  seeme ; 
Mie  Qgsoraness  wythe  goldenne  veyles  I  hyde, 
Laieynge  mie  lovers  ynne  a  sylkenne  dreme; 
Butte  whan  mie  untrue  pleasaunce  have  byn 

tryde, 
Tfaanne  doe  I  sbowe  alle  horrownesse  and  row, 
^nd  those  I  have  ynne  nette  woulde  feyue  mie 
grype  eschew. 


SIXTH  MYRSTRBL. 


I  bee  greete  Dethe,  alle  ken  mee  bie  the  name, 
Botte  none  can  saie  howe  I  doe  loose  tha 

spryghte,  [blame. 

Goode  menne   mie    tardyinge  delaie  doetba 
Botte  moste  ryche  goulerres  from  mee  take  a 

flyghte; 
Myckle  of  wealthe  I  see  whereere  I  came. 
Doethe  mie  gbastness  mocklc  multyplye 
And  maketh  hem  afrayde  to  lyve  or  die. 

FAORB. 

Howe,viUeyn  mynstrellesyand  is  this  your  rede, 
A  waie:  a  waie :  1  wyll  ne  geve  a  curse,  [hede^ 
Mie  Sonne,  mie  sonne,  of  mie  speeche  take 
Nothynge  ys  goode  thatte  bryngeth  not  to 
purse. 


ORB  CANTO  OF  AN  ANCIBNT  POBM,  CALLBD 

THE    UNKNOWN  KNIOHT,  OR   THE 
,     TOURNAMENT. 

[From  the  Supplement  to  Chatterton's  Miscella- 
nies. **  He  offered  this  as  a  sample,  having 
two  more  cantos.  The  author  unknown."  1769.  J 

Thb  matten  belle  ban  sounded  long, 
The  cocks  ban  sang  their  morning  songe^ 
When  lo  !  the  tuneful  <*larions  sound, 
(Wherein  all  other  noise  was  drown'd) 
Did  echo  to  the  rooms  around. 
And  greet  the  ears  of  champyons  stronge; 
Arise,  arise  from  downie  bedde, 
For  Sunne  doth  gin  to  shew  his  hcdde ! 
Then  each  did  don  in  seemlie  gear. 
What  armour  eche  beseem'd  to  wear. 
And  on  each  sheelde  devices  shone. 
Of  wounded  hearts  and  battles  woo. 
All  curious  and  nice  echon; 
With  manie  a  tassild  spear; 
And  mounted  echeone  on  a  steed 
Unwote  made  ladies  hearts  to  bledc. 

Hemulds  eche  side  the  clarions  wound^ 
The  horses  started  at  the  sound; 
llie  knyghtes  echeone  did  poynt  the  launce. 
And  to  the  combattes  did  advance;        • 
From  Hybeme,  Scotland,  eke  from  Fraunoej 
Thyre  prancyng  horses  tare  the  ground ^ 
All  strove  to  reche  the  place  of  fyghte. 
The  first  to  exercise  their  myghte— ^ 

O'Rocke  upon  his  courser  fleet. 

Swift  as  lightning  were  his  feet. 

First  gain*d  the  lisU  and  gatte  him  &iiie; 

From  west  Hybemee  isle  he  came. 

His  myghte  depictur'd  in  his  name '. 

All  dreded  such  an  one  to  meet; 

Bold  as  a  mountain  wolf  he  stood. 

Upon  his  swerde  sat  grim  dethe  and  blonde^ 

But  when  he  tbrewe  downe  his  asenglave. 
Next  came  in  syr  Botellcr  bold  and  brave. 
The  dethe  of  manie  a  Saracecn ; 
Theie  thought  hiui  a  devil  from  Hells  black  den, 

^  Probably  alluding  to  the  word  rock. 
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CHATTERTON'S  POEMS. 


Ne  thinking  that  anie  of  mortaHe  menne 
Could  send  so  manie  to  the  grave. 
For  his  life  to  John  Rumsee  he  rendered  his  thanks, 
Descended  from  Godred  the  king  of  the  Manks. 

Within  his  sure  rest  he  settled  his  speare. 

And  ran  at  O'Rocke  in  full  cai'cer; 

Their  launces  with  the  furious  stroke 

Into  a  thousand  shivers  broke, 

Even  as  the  thunder  tears  the  oak, 

And  scatters  splinters  here  and  there; 

So  great  the  shock,  their  senses  did  depart. 

The  bloudc  all  ran  to  strengthen  up  the  harte. 

Syr  Botelier  Rumsie  first  came  from  his  traunce, 

And  from  the  marshal!  toke  the  launce; 

O'Rocke  eke  chose  another  speere, 

And  ran  at  syr  Botelier  full  career; 

His  prancynge  stede  the  ground  did  tare; 

In  haste  he  made  a  folse  advance ; 

Syr  Botelier  seeing,  with  myghte  amain 

Felide  him  down  upon  the  playne. 

Syr  Pigotte  Novlin  at  the  clarions  sound. 

On  a  milk-white  stede  with  gold  trappings  around. 

He  couchde  in  his  rest  his  silver-poyrit  s{)eere. 

And  ferslie  ranne  up  in  full  career; 

But  for  his  appearance  he  payed  full  deare. 

In  the  first  course  laid  on  the  ground ; 

BesmeerM  in  the  dust  with  his  silver  and  gold. 

No  longer  a  glorious  sight  to  behold. 

Syr  Botelier  then  having  conquer*d  his  twayne. 
Rode  conqueror  off  the  tourneying  playne, 
Receivying  a  garland  from  Alice's  hand. 
The  fay  rest  ladyc  in  the  lande. 
Syr  Pigotte  this  viewed,  and  furious  did  stand, 
Tormented  in  mind  and  bvidily  peyne, 
Syr  Botelier  crown*d,  most  galantlie  stode. 
As  some  tall  oak  within^he  thick  wode. 

Awhile  the  shrill  clarions  sounded  the  word; 
Next  rode  in  syr  John,  of  Adderleigh  lord. 
Who  over  his  back  his  thick  shield  did  bryng. 
In  checkce  of  redde  and  silver  sbeeninge. 
With  stcede  and  gold  trappings  beseeming  a  king, 
A  guilded  fine  adder  twynod  round  hie  swerde. 
De  Bretville  advanced,  a  man  of  great  myghte 
And  couched  his  launce  in  his  rest  for  the  fyghte. 

Fcrse  as  the  falling  waters  of  the  lough, 

That  tumUle  headlonge  from  the  mountains  browe, 

Ev»n  so  they  met  in  dricrie  sound, 

De  Bretville  fell  upon  the  ground. 

The  bloude  from  inward  bruised  wound. 

Did  out  his  stained  helmet  flowe; 

As  some  tall  bark  upon  the  foamie  main. 

So  laie  De  Bretville  on  the  plain. 

Syr  Ji»hn  of  the  Dale  or  Compton  hight. 

Advanced  next  in  lists  of  fyght. 

He  knew  the  tricks  of  toumeyinge  full  well. 

In  running  race  ne  manne  culd  him  excell. 

Or  how  to  wielde  a  sworde  better  tel, 

i^nd  eke  he  was  a  manne  of  might: 

On  a  black  stode  with  silver  trappynges  dyglit 

He  darde  the  dangers  of  the  tourney  d  fighte. 

Within  their  rests  their  speeres  they  set. 
So  furioiLsly  ech  other  met. 
That  Compton*s  well  intended  speere 
Syr  John  his  bhield  iu  pieces  tare. 


And  wound  bis  band  in  furious  geir; 
Syr  Johns  stele  assenglave  was  wette:' 
Syr  John  then  toe  the  marshal  tnm'd. 
His  breast  with  meekle  furie  bam'd. 
The  tenders  of  the  feelde  came  in. 
And  bade  the  champyons  not  begyn; 
Eche  tourney  but  one  hour  should  last^ 
And  then  one  hour  was  gone  and  past. 


THE  ROMAUNTE  OF  THE  CKYGHTE, 

BY   JOHN  DE  BERGHAX. 

[From  f  MS.  in  Chatterton's  hand-writing,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Cottle.]' 

The  Sunne  ento  Vyrgyne  was  gotten. 

The  floureys  al  arounde  onspryngede, 

i'he  woddie  grasse  blaunched  the  fenne 

The  quenis  Rrmyne  arised  fro  bedde; 

Syr  knyghte  dyd  ymounte  oponn  a  stede 

Ne  rouncie  ne  drybblettc  of  make 

Thanne  asterte  for  dur'sie  d^de 

Wythe  Morglaie  hys  fooemenne  to  make  blede 

Eke  swythyn  as  wynde.  trees,  they  re  hartys  to 

Al  doune  in  a  delle  a  merke  demie  delle     [shake 

Wheere  coppys  eke  thighe  trees  there  bee. 

There  dyd  bee  perchaunce  1  see 

A  damoselle  askedde  for  ayde  on  ber  kne 

An  cnyghte  uncourteous  dydde  bie  her  stonde 

Hee  hoi  1yd  herr  faeste  bie  her  honde, 

Discorteous  cnyghte,  I  doe  praie  nowe  thou  tdk 

WLirst  doeste  thou  bee  so  to  thee  damselle. 

The  knyghte  hym  assoled  eftsoones, 

Itte  beethe  ne  mattcre  of  thyne. 

Bcgon  for  I  wayte  notte  thye  boones. 

The  knyghte  sed  I  proove  on  tliie  gabenlyn^ 
Alycbe  boars  cncliafed  to  fyghte  heie  flies, 
'llie    discoorteous   knyghte    bee    strynge  botte 
stryiiger  the  righte,  [fyghte 

The  dynne  bee  herde  a'myle  for  fuire  io  the 
Tyl  thee  false  knyghte  yfallethe  and  dyes. 

Damoysel,  quod  the  knyghte,  now  comme  thtn 

wi  me, 
y  wotte  wclle  quod  shee  I  nede  thee  ne  fere. 
The  knyghte  yfallen  badd  wolde  Ischolde  bee, 
Batte  loe  he  ys  dedde  male  itte  spede  HeaTes- 

were. 


THE  ROMANCE   OF   THE   KNIGEl 

MODERNISED  BY  THOMAS  CHATTCRTOV. 

[From  a  MS.  of  Chatterton's  in  the  posses^ioBof 
Mr.  Cottle.] 

The  pleasing  sweets  of  spring  and  summfrpes^i 
The  falling  leaf  flies  in  the  sultry  blast. 
The  fields  resign  their  spangling  oibs  of  gokl, 
The  wrinkled  grass  its  silver  joys  unfold 
Mantling  the  spreading  moor  in  heavenly  vhitt. 
Meeting  from  ever}'  hill  the  ravish'd  sigbt. 
The  yellow  flag  uprears  its  spotted  bead. 
Hanging  regardant  o'er  its  wat*ry  bed: 
The  worthy  knight  ascends  his  fbamiBg  steed. 
Of  size  uncommon,  and  no  coQifflOD  breed. 
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Hm  sword  of  giant  make  hangs  from  his  belt, 
Whose  piercing  edge  his  daring  foes  had  felt. 
To  seek  fur  glory  and  renown,  he  goes 
To  scatter  death  among  his  trembling  foes; 
Unnerv\i  by  fear  they  trembled  at  his  stroke; 
So  cutting  blasts  shake  the  tall  mountain  oak. 

Down  in  a  dark  and  solitary  vale 
Where  the  curst  screech-owl  sings  her  fatal  tale. 
Where  copse  and  brambles  interwoven  lie, 
Where  trees  intwining  arch  the  azure  sky. 
Thither  the  fate-mark'd  champion  bent  his  way, 
By  purling  streams  to  lose  the  heat  of  day : 
A  sudden  cry  assaults  his  listening  ear. 
His  sours  too  noble  to  admit  of  fear. — 
The  cry  re-echoes:  with  his  bounding  steed 
He  gropes  the  way  from  whence  the  cries  proceed. 
The  arching  trees  above  obsair*d  the  ligtit, 
Here  'twas  all  evening,  there  eternal  night. 

And  now  the  rustling  leaves  and  strengthened  cry 
Bespeaks  the  cause  of  the  confusion  nigh ; 
Thro*  the  thick  brake  the  astonished  champion 
A  weepinsT  damsel  bending  on  her  knees ;      [sees 
A  nifiian  knyght  would  force  her  to  the  ground. 
But  still  some  small  resisting  strength  she  found. 
(Women  and  cats,  if  you  compulsion  use 
The  pleasure  which  they  die  for,  will  refuse,) 
The  champion  thus:  "  iSosist,  discourteous  knight, 
Why  dost  thoa  shamefully  misuse  thy  might." 
W^ith  eye  contemptuous  thus  the  knight  replies, 
**  Begone !  whoever  dares  my  fury  dies.*' 
]3own  to  the  ground  the  champion's  gauntlet  flew, 
'•  1  dare  thy  fury,  and  Til  prove  it  too." 

.Like  two  fierce  mountain-boars  enraged  they  fly, 
The  prancing  steeds  make  echo  rend  the  sky, 
like  a  fierce  tempest  is  the  bloody  fight,  [knight. 
Dead  from  his  lofty  steed  foils  the  proud  rufiian 
The  victor,  sadly  plcas'd,  accosts  the  dame, 
*'  I  will  convey  you  hence  to  whence  you  came." 
With  look  of  gratitude  the  foir  replied, 
**  Content!  I  in  your  virtue  may  confide. 
But,''  said  the  fair,  as  mournful  she  surveyed 
The  breathless  corse  upon  the  meadow  laid, 
"  May  all  thy  sins  from  Heaven  forgiveness  find! 
May  not  thy  body's  crimes  afiect  thy  mind  !'* 


TO  JOHNE  LADGATE. 

(SENT  WITH  TMB  FOLLOWING  SONGE  TO  ^LLA.) 


[This  and  the  two  following  poems  arc  printed  from 
a  copy  in  Mr.  CatcotVs  hand-writing.] 

IVell  thanne,   goode  Johne,    sythe    ytt   must 

needes  be  soe, 
Thatt  thou  and  1  a  bowtynge  matche  muste  have, 
Lette  ytt  ne  breakynge  of  oolde  friendshyppe  bee, 
Thys  ys  the  onelie  all-a-boone  1  crave. 

Rememberr  Stowe,  the  Bryghtstowe  Carmalyte, 
Who  whanne  John  Clarkynge,  one  of  myckle  lore, 
Dydd  throwe  hys  gauntlette-penne,  wyth  hym  to 
fyghtft,  [nesse  more. 

Hee  showd  smalle  wytte,  and  showd  hys  weak- 

Thys   ys  mie  fbrmance,  whyche   I  nowe  have 

wrytte. 
The  best  perfomiaaoe  of  mie  lyttel  wytte. 


SONGE  TO  JELLA, 

LORDE  OF  THE  CA8TEL  OF  BRISTOWK 
YNNE  DAIES  OP  YORE. 

Oh  thou,  orr  what  remaynes  of  thee, 
,  i^lla,  the  darlynge  of  futurity, 
Lett  thys  mie  songe  bolde  as  thie  courage  be. 

As  everlastynge  to  posteritye. 

Whanne  Dacya's  sonnes,  whose  hajrres  of  bloude 

redde  hue 
Lyche  kynge-cuppes  brastynge  wythe  the  mom* 

Arraung'd  ynne  dreare  arraie,  [ing  due, 

Upponnc  the  lethale  daie, 
Spredde  farre  and  wyde  onne  Watchets  shore; 

Than  dyddst  thou  fiiriouse  stande. 

And  bie  thie  valyante  hande 
Beesprengedd  all  the  mees  wythe  gore. 

Drawne  bie  thyne  anlace  felle, 
Downe  to  the  depthe  of  Helle 
Thousandes  of  Dacyanns  went; 
Brystowannes,  menne  of  myghte^ 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  fyghte. 
And  actedd  deeds  full  quent. 

Oh  thou  wherecr  (thie  bones  att  reste) 
Thye  spryte  to  haunte  delyghteth  best. 

Whether r  npponne  the  bloude-embrewedd  pleyne^ 
Orr  whai-e  thou  kennst  fromm  farre 
The  dysmall  crye  of  warre,  [sleyne; 

Orr  seest  somme  mountayne  made  of  corse  of 
Orr  seest  the  hatchedd  stede, 
Ypraunceynge  o'er  the  mede, 

And  neighe  to  be  amenged  the  )>oynctedd  speeres  ; 
Orr  ynne  blacke  armoure  staulke  arounde 
Embattel'd  Brystowe,  once  thie  grounde. 

And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  castle  steeres; 

Orr  fierye  round  the  mynsterr  glare; 

Lette  Brystowe  stylle  be  made  thie  care; 
Guarde  ytt  framme  foemeune  and  consumyngc 
fyre; 

Lyche  Avones  streme  ensyrke  ytt  rounde, 

Ne  lette  a  flame  enharme  the  groiinde, 
Tylle  ynne  one  flame  all  the  whole  worlde  expyre. 


TUE  UNDERWRITTEN  LINES 

WERE  COMPOSED  BY  JOHN   LADGATE,  A  PRIEST 
IN  LONDON, 

And  sent  to  RowUe,  as  an  answer  to  the  preceding 
Songe  of  M\a, 

Havynge  wythe  mooche  attentyon  rcdde 

Whatt  you  dydd  too  mee  sendc, 
Admyre  the  varses  mouche  I  dyd. 

And  thus  an  answer  lende. 

Amongs  the  Grceces  Homer  was 

A  poett  mouche  renownde, 
Amonsrs  the  Latyiis  Vyrgilius 

Was  beste  of  pocrts  founde. 

The  Bfytish  Merlyn  oftenne  hanne 

The  syfte  of  inspyration. 
And  A  tied  to  the  Sexonnc  menne 

Dydd  synge  wythe  elocation. 

Ynne  Norman  tymes,  Turgotus  and 
Goode  Chaucer  dydd  excelle, 
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Tbenn  Stowe,  the  BryghUtowe  Carmelyte, 
Dydd  bare  awaie  the  belle. 

Nowe  Rowb'e  ynne  these  mokie  dayes 
Lendes  oivte  hys  sbeenynge  lyghtesj 

And  Turgotus'and  Cbaucer  lyves 
Ynne  ev'ry  lyiie  be  wrytes. 


Mr.  Tynvhitt  compared  the  copy  of  this  and 
the  two  preceding  poems,  supplied  by  Mr.  Catcott, 
with  one  made  by  Mr.  Barrett,  from  the  piece  of 
vellum  which  Chatterton  gare  to  him  as  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  These  are  the  variations  of  importance, 
exclusive  of  many  in  the  spelling. 

Verses  to  Jjuigaie, 
In  the  title,  for  Ladgaie,  r.  Lgdgoie, 
ver.  3.  r.  Thait  I  and  thee, 
S.  for  hee,  r.  goe, 
7.  for  Jyghie,  r.  xetyte, 
Songe  to  JEUa, 
The  title  in  the  vellum  MS.  was  simply  Songe 
toe  JElla,  Vith  a  small  mark  of  reference  to  a 
mote  below,  containing  the  following  words — Lmrd 
of  the  caslelle  qf  Brystowe  ynne  daies  qf  yore.     It  may 
be  proper  also  to  take  notice,  that  the  whole 
song  was  there  written  like  prose,  without  any 
breaks,  or  divisions  into  verses. 

ver.  6.  for  brastynge,  r.  hurstyngje^ 
11.  for  valyante^  r.  hur^. 
S^.  for  dymallt  r.  honore^ 

Ladgate*t  Amxcer, 
Ko  title  in  the  vellum  MS. 
ver.  3.  for  varses,  r.  pene, 
antcp.  for  Lendes  r.  Sendes, 
'  ult.  for  h/ne^  r.  tkynge>, 

Mr.  Barrett  had  also  a  copy  of  these  poems  by 
Chatterton,  which  differed  from  that,  which  Chat- 
terton afterwards  produced  as  the  original,  in  the 
following  particulars,  among  others : 

In  the  title  of  the  Ferses  to  Ladgaie, 

Orig.  lAfdgaU,        —  Chat.  LdsigoU, 
ver.,  3.  Orig.  goe,  —  Chat  doe. 

7.  Orig.  wryte,  —  C\iaX,fyghte, 

Songe  to  /Ella. 

ver.  5.  Orig.  Daryane.       —  Chat  DacyaU. 

Orig.  MBhose  hcket.  —  Chat,  whose ftayres. 
11.  Orig,  burlie,  —  Chat  branded, 

a«.  Orig.  hemtest,  —  Chat  Hearst. 

23.  Orig.  honore.  --^  Chat.  Aismall. 

S6.  Ong.,Ybrauncynge  -^  Chat,  firtapiing. 
;J0.  Orig.  gloue,  —  Chat  glare. 


ML  LA, 

A  TRAOTCAL  BNTERLUDE,  OR  DUCOORSEYNGB 
TKAGEOIE, 

WROTENN  BY  THOMAS  ROWLBIE;  PLAIEDD  BE- 
FORE MA8TRB  CANV^NGE, '  ATTE  HY8  HOWSB 
BEMPTB  THE  RODOE  LODGE:  AL80B  BEFORE 
THE  DURE   OF  RORFOLCK,  JOHAN  HOWARD. 

[This  poem,  with  the  Epistle,  Letter,  and  Entro- 
ductionne,  is  printed  from  a  folio  MS.  furnished 
by  Mr.  Catcott,  in  the  beginning  of  which  he 
has  written,  "  Chatterton's  trantcript,  1769." 


The  whole  transcript  is  of  Chatterbm^s  band- 
writing.] 

EPISTLE  TO  MASTRE  CANYNGE  ON  JELLA. 
Tys  songe  bie  mynstrelles,  thatte  yn  anntyeiit 

tym. 
Whan  Reasonn  hylt  herseife  in  cloudes  of  nyghte. 
The  preest  ddyvered  alle  the  lege  yn  rhym; 
Lyche  peyncted  tyltjmge  speaxes  to  please  the 
syght,  [dcre. 

The  whyche  yn  yttes  felle  use  doe  make  moke 
Syke  dyd  theire  auncyante  lee  deftlie  ddyghte  the 
eare. 

Perchaunce  yn  vyrtaes  gare  rtiym  mote  bea 

tbenne, 
Butte  efte  nowc  flyeth  to  the  odher  syde; 
In  hallie  preeste  apperes  the  ribendes  penne, 
Inne  lithie  monckeapperes  tbebaironnespryde; 
But  rhym  wythe  somme,  as  nedere  widboat 

teethe,  [lyttd  scatbf. 

Make  pleasaunce  to  the  sense,  botte  ntiie  do 

Syr  John,  a  knyghte,  who  hath  a  bame  of  lore, 
Kenns  Latyn  att  fyrst  syghte  from  Freache  or 

Greke, 
Pyghtethe  hys  knowlachynge  ten  yeres  or  more, 
To  rynge  upon  the  Latynne  worde  to  speke. 
Whoever  spekethe  Englyscb  ya  de^ysed. 
The  Englyscb  hym  to  please  moste  fjnrate  bt 

latynized. 

Vevyan,  a  rooncke,  a  good  requiem  S]rnges; 
Can  preache  so  wele,  eche  bynde  bys  meneyD*^ 
knowes; 
Albeytte  these  gode  gujrfts  awaie  he  flynges, 
Beeynge  as  badde  yn  vearse  as  good  yn  prose. 
Hee  83nages  of  seynctes  who  djrad  foryer  Godik, 
Everych  wjmternygbte  afinesche  he  sheddes tbeyr 
blodde. 

To  maydens,  haswyfes,  and  unlored  dames, 
Hee  redes  bys  tales  of  merryment  and  woe« 
Lougbe  loudlie'dynnetb  from  thedolte  adrames ' ; 

He  swelles  on  laudes  of  fooles,  tho*  kennes  hem  soe. 
Sonmietyme  at  tragedie  theie  laughe  and  syn?e, 

At  merrie  yaped  fisge  somme  hard-drayned  Vatf r 
brynge. 

Yette  Vevyan  3rs  ne  foole,  behynde  h3r8  lynesL 

Geofroie  makes  vearse,  as  liandyeraftestbeTr 

ware;  [twynes, 

Wordes  wythoute  sense  fall  groffjmgelye  be 

Cotteynge  hys  stone  off  as  wythe  a  sheere; 

Wajrtes'  monthes  on  notbynge,  and  hys  stor>e 

donne,  [befooBr. 

Ne  moe  you  from  ytte  kenn,  than  gyf  yoa  iieei« 

Enowe  of  odhers;  of  mieselfe  to  write, 
Requyrynge  whatt  I  doe  notte  nowe  posses. 
To  you  1  leave  the  taske;  I  kenoe  your  vajthte 
Wyll  make  mie  faultes,  mie  meynte  oifyaltti, 

be  less. 
M\b.  wythe  tfays  I  sende,  and  hope  that  yoa 
Wylle  from  ytte  cast  awaie,  whatte  lyoes  ouie  bt 

untrue. 

Playes  made  from  hallie  Ules  I  faoldeBim«el«; 
Lette  sonunegreate  stone  of  amanne  besongt; 

'  Unauthorized,  There  is  however  the  aifjertif^ 
adramh^,  cfaurlisfa.        f  Perinipi  i 
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^fVTiannc,  as   a   mannc,  we  Godde  and  Jesus 

treate,  fwron^ffe 

In   mie  pore  myndc,  we  doe  the   Godliedde 

Botte  Ictte  ne  wordes,  whyche  drooric^  mote 

ne  hoare, 

placed  yii  the  samr.    Adieu  untylle  anere. 

Pee  Thomas  Rowleie 


LErrER 

TO  THE  DYGNE  MASJRE  CANYKGE. 
IPtRACNGB  dome  jrtte  ys,  that,  yn  the^e  daies  of 
Nete  butte  a  bare  recytalle  can  hav  place  ;  [cures, 
Nowe  shapelie  poosie  hast  loste  ytts  powers, 
And  pynant  bystorie  ys  onlie  grace ; 
Ucie  pycke  up   woi»ome  weedes,    ynstedde   of 

flowers, 
And  famylies,  j'nstedde  of  wytte,  theie  trace; 
Nowe  poesie  cannc  ineete  wythe  nc  re^rat**, 
Whylste  prose,  and  herchaughtrie,  ryse  yn  estate. 

Lette  kynrrrs,   and  rulers,  whan  heie   ^yne  a 

throne,  [sieres  bore, 

Shew  whatt  thcyfe  grandsieres,  and  great  grand- 

Emarschallcd    armcs,    yatte,   ne   before  theyre 

owne, 
Now  rauni(*d  wythe  whatt  yeir  fiidres  ban  before; 
Lette  trades,  and  toune  foick,  lett  syke  thynges 
Nc  fyghte  for  sable  yn  a  Belde  of  aure ;       [alone, 
Seldomm,  or  never,  arc  armes  vyrtues  mede, 
Shce  nillynge  to  take  myckle  aie  dotbe  hedc^ 

A  man  ascannse  uponn  a  piece  maye  looke. 
And  shake  hys  heddeJ  to  styrrc  hys  rede  aboute; 
fiuod  he,  gyf  1  askauiited  oere  thys  booke, 
SchuMe  fylide  thereyn  that  trouthe  ys  left  wyth- 
Eke,  gyf  ynto  a  vew  pcrcase  I  tooke  [oute; 

The  longe  beade-rolle  of  al  the  wrytynge  route, 
Asserius,  Ingolphas  Torgotte,  Bedde, 
Thorow  hem  al  nete  lyche  ytte  I  coulde.  rede..— 

Tardon,  yee  graiebarbes,  gyflf  I  sale,  on  wise 
Yce  are  to  stycke  so  close  and  bysmarelie 
To  hjratorie;  you  doe  ytte  tooe  moche  pryze, 
"Whyche  ainenu sed  thougSites  of  poesie ;    [al  y  se ^ 
Somme  drybblette  share  you  shoulde  to  yatte 
Nott  makyngc  everyche  thynge  bee  bystorie; 

^Droone.  Stranj^eperxcrsion  of  words!  droorie 
in  its  ancient  signification  stood  for  modesty  ♦. 

•  This  is  an  errour  of  Chatterton. 
Sohyr  J  hone  Webetown  thar  was  slayne; 
And  quhen  he  dede  wis,  as  ye  her. 
Thai  fand  intill  by*  coffer 
A  lettyr  that  hym  send  a  lady 
That  he  luffyt  per  drouerv. 
That  said  quhen  ho  hud  yemyt  »  yer 
In  wer,  as  a  good  batchiller. 
The  awentura  castell  off  Uowglaa 
That  to  kep  sa  p^ralous  was, 
Than  mycht  he  wi'ill  nsk  a  lady 
Hyr  amours  and  hyr  drauery. 

The  Bruce.  B.  8.  43S. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  adds  prr  drouery  is  not  in  o  xoay  of 
marrifige .  the  term  is  old  French. 

4  Probably  netfe. 

*  Sidrophel  in  Hudibras. 

Who  having  three  times  shook  his  head. 

To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said. 


Instedde  of  mountynge  on  a  wyneed  horse. 
You  onn  a  rouncy  dryvc  ynn  dolefnil  course. 

Canynge  and  I  from  common  ^course  dyssente; 
Wee  ryde  the  stcde,  botte  yev  to  hym  the  reene ; 
Ne  wylle  betweene  erased  molterynge  bookes  be- 

pente,  [sheene; 

Botte  soare  on  hyghe,  and  yn  the  sonne-bemes 
And  where  wee  kenn  somme  ishad  flourcs  be- 

sprente,  [dene ; 

We  take  ytte,  and  from  oulde  ronste  doe  ytte 
Wee  wylle  ne  cheynedd  to  one  pasttire  bee, 
Botte  sometymes  soare  »bove  trouthe  of  hystorie. 

Saie,  Canynge,  whatt  was  vearse  yn  daies  of 

yore? 
Fync  thoughtcs,  and  couplettes  fetyvelie  bewryen 
Notte  syke  as  doe  annoie  thys  age  so  sore, 
A  keppened  poyntelle  restynge  at  eche  lyne. 
Vearse  maic  be  goode,  bolte  poesie  wantea  more. 
An  onlist  lecturu,  and  a  songe  adygne; 
Accordynge  to  the  rule  I  have  thys  wroughte, 
Gyff  ytt  please  Canynge,  I  care  notte  a  groate. 

The  thynge  ytte  moste  bee  yttes  owne  defense; 
Som  metre  maie  notte  please  a  woman nes  ear. 
Canynge  lookes  notte  for  poesie,  botte  sense; 
And  dygne,  and  wordie  thoughtcs,  ys  all  hys  carc« 
Canynge,  adieu t  I  do  you  greete  from  hence; 
Full  soone  I  hope  to  taste  of  your  good  cheere; 
Goode  byshoppe  Carpynter  dyd  byd  mee  saie, 
Hee  wyschc  you  healthe  aud  selinesse  for  aie. 

T.  Rowleie, 


ENTRODUCTIONNE, 
Somme  cherisaunei  tys  to  gentle  mynde, 
Whan  heie  have  chevyced   theyre    londe  from 
bayoe,  [hynde. 

Whan  theie  ar  dedd,  theie  leave  yer  nanie  be- 
And  theyre  goode  deedes  doe  on  the  Eartbc  re- 
may  ne; 
Downc  yn  the  grave  wee  ynhymc  everych  stejme, 
Whylest  al  her  gentleness  ys  made  to  sheene, 
Lyche  fetyvc  baubels  geasounc  to  be  scene. 

^Ila,  the  wardenne  of  thys  castell  stede, 
Whylest  Saxons  dyd  the  Englysche  sceptre  swaie, 
Who  made  whole  troopes  of  Dacyan  men  to  blede, 
llien  seel'd  hys  eyne,  and  seeled  hys  eyne  for  aie. 
Wee  rowze  hym  uppe  before  the  judgment  daie. 
To  saie  what  he,  as  olei-gyond,  canne  kenne. 
And  bowc  hee  sojourned  in  the  vale  of  men. 


j^Ua, 


iELLA. 

Personncs  representetW. 
hie  Thomas  Rowleie,  Preeste,   the  Auc- 
thoure. 
Celmonde,      Johan  fseamm,  Preeste. 
Hurra,  Syrr  Tkyhbolte  Cirrges,  Knyghte. 

Uirtha,  Mastre  Edioarde  Cany  no  e. 

Odherr  partes  bie  Knj'ghtcs  Myustrclles. 

Celmonde,  atl  Brystowc. 

Before  yonne  roddie  Sonne  has  droove  hys 

Wayne  [goulde, 

Throwe  half  his  joomie,  dyghte  yn  gites  of 

16  This  word  is  loosely  made  from  the  Saxon 
vcih  alyton,  to  looten,  to  i»ct  fice. 
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Mee,  bappeless  mc,  hee  wylle  a  wretche  be- 

houlde,  [chaunces  cbayne. 

Mieselfe,  and  al  that's  myne,  bounde  ynne  mys- 

Ah!  Birtha,  wbie  did  Nature  frame  thee  fajTe? 
Whie  art  thou  all  thatt  poyntelle  canoe  be- 

wreene  *  ? 
Whie  art  thou  nott  as  coarse  as  odhers  ar«?— 
B9tte  thcnn  thie  soughie  woulde  throwe  thy  vysage 

sheene, 
Yatt  shcmres  on  thie  comelie  semlykeene, 
Lyche  nottebrowne  cloudes,    wbann  hie  the 

Sonne  made  redde^ 
Orr  scarlette,   wyth    waylde    Ijninen    clothe 

ywreene,  [spreedde. 

Syke  would  thie  spryte  uppomi  tbie  vysage 
Thys  daie  brave  Mtia.  dotbe  tbyne  honde  and 

harte  [moste  parte, 

playme  as  bys  ovme  to  be,  whyche  nee  fromm  hys 
And  pann  I  l3rve  to  see  herr  wythe  anere ! 
Ytt^  cannotte,  muste  notte,  naie,  ytt  shalle  not 

bee.  [beere, 

Thys  nyghte  I'll  putte  stronge  poysonn  ynn  the 
And  hynim,  herr,  and  myselfe,  attenes  vyll  slea. 
Assyst  mee  Helle!    lette  devylles  rounde  mee 

tende,  ffriende. 

To  slea  mieselfe,  mie  love,  and  eke  mie  doughtie 

^LL4,  BiRTHA 
JBLLA. 

Notte,  whann^  the  hallie  priestc  dyd  make  me 

knyghte, 
Blessynge  the  weaponne,  tellynge  future  dede, 
Howe  hie  mie  honde  the  prevyd  Dane  shoulde 

blede,  [fyg^te; 

Howe  I  schulde  often  bee,  and  often  wynne  ynne 

Notte,  whann  I  fyrste  behelde  thie  beauteous 

hue,  [softer  soule; 

Whyche  strooke  mie  mynde,  androuzed  my 
Nott,  whann  from  the  barbed  horse  yn  fyghte 

dyd  viewe 
The  flying  Dacians  oere  the  wyde  plajme  roule, 
Whan  all  the  ti'oopes  of  Denmarque  madegrete 

dole, 
Dyd(^  I  fele  joie  wyth  syke  reddoure  as  nowe, 
Wbann  hallie  preest,  the  lechemanne  of  the 

soule, 
Dydd  knytte  us  both  ynn  a  caytysnede  vowe: 
Now  hallie  Ella's  selynesse  ys  grate; 
Shap  haveth  nowe  ymade  hys  woes  for  to  emmate. 

BIRTHA. 

Mie  lorde,  and  fausbande,  syke  a  joie  is  myne; 

^    Botte  mayden  modestie  moste  ne  soe  sale, 
Albeytte  thou  mayest  rede  ytt  ynne  m3me  cyne. 
Or  ynn  myne  harte,  where  thou  shalte  be  for 

ale; 
Inne  sothe,  I  have  botte  meeded  oute  thie  faie; 
For  twelve  t3rme8  twelve  the  mone  hath  bin 

yblente, 
As  manie  tyines  bathe  vyed  the  godde  of  dale, 
And  on  the  grasse  her  lemes  of  sylverr  sente, 
Sythe  thou  dydst  cheese  mee  forthieswotetobee, 

£nactynge  ynn  the  same  moste  faifiillie  to  mee. 
Ofte  have  I  seene  thee  atte  the  none-daie  feaste, 
Whanne  deysde  bie   thieselfe,    for   waot^  of 
pheeres, 

'  Is  ibe  not  more  than  painting  can  express? 
Fair  Penitent. 


Awhylst  thieroerryemen  dyddelangbeand  jetilt^ 
Onn  mee  thou  semest  all  eyne,  to  me  all  eares. 
Thou  wardest  mee  as  gyff  3mn  hondred  fi-eres, 
Alest  a  daygnous  lookc  to  thee  be  scnte. 
And  offrendes  made  mee,  moe  thann  yie  c<m- 

pheeres, 
Offe  scarpes  of  scarlette,  and  fyne  paramente, 
All  thie  yntente  to  please  was  lyssed  to  mee, 
I  sale  3rtt,  I  moste  streve  thatt  you  ameded  bee. 


Mie  lyttle  kyndnesses  whych  I  dydd  doe, 
Thie  gentleness  doth  corven  tbem  soe  gnste, 
Lyche  bawsyn  olyphauntes  mie  gnattes  doe 

shewe ; 
Thou  doestmie  tbongbtes  of  paying  love  ornate. 
Botte  hann  mie  actyonns  stxaughte  the  rolleof 

fate,  [down  to  tke, 

Pygbte   thee  from  Hell,  or  brought  Heaven 
Layde  the  whol  worlde  a  falkistole  atte  thie  fcete, 
On  smyle  would  be  8u%cyll  mede  for  mee. 
I  amm  loves  borroV,  and  canne  never  paie, 
Botte  be  hys  borrower  stylle,  and  thyne,  mit 

swete,  for  aie.  ' 

BIRTHA. 

Ijovc,  doe  notte  rate  your  achevmentssoesmalk; 
As  1  to  you,  syke  love  untoe  mee  beare; 
For  nothynge  paste  will  Biitha  ever  call, 
Ne  on  a  foode  from  Heaven  tbynke  to  cbeer^. 
As  farr  as  thys  frayle  brutylle  flesch  wyile 
Syke,  and  ne  fardher  I  expecte  of  you;  [sFff, 
Be  notte  toe  slack  y n  love,  ne  overdeare ;  [true. 
A  smalle  fyre,  yan  a  lond  flame,  proves  more 

iSLLA. 
Tliie  gentle  wordis  toe  thie  volunde  kenne 
To  bee  moe  clergionde  thann  ys  ynn  meyocte  of 
menne. 
JElla,  B1RTHA9  Celmowdb^  Mymstrelles. 

CELMOIIDE. 

Alle  blessyngds  showre  on  gentle  ^Ella's  bedde; 
Oft  maie  the   Moone,  yn    tylverr  sheeoynge 

lyghtc, 
Inne  varied  chaunges  varyed  blessynges  sbedde, 
Besprengeynge  far  abrode  mischaunces  nyrtte; 
And  thou,  fayre  Birtha!  thou,  fayre  danie, » 

bryghte,  [peacr. 

Long  mayest  thou  wyth  JElla  fynde  miiclic 
Wythe  selynesse  as  wyth  a  roabe,  be  dyfhte, 
Wyth  everych  chaungynge  mone  new  joies  en- 
I,  as  a  token  of  mie  love  to  speake,       [creasr ! 
Have  brought  you  jubbes  of  ale,  at  nygfate  }*ourt 

brayne  to  breake. 

ALLA. 
Whan  sopperes  paste  we'lle  drenche  yooreak 
Tyde  lyfe,  tyde  death.  [see  stnage, 

CELHOMDE. 

Ye  mynstrelles,  chaunt  3rour  sooge! 
Mputniks  Sonsc  bie  a  Manne  mi  fTomame, 
MANNB. 
Toume  thee  to  thie  shepsterr  swayne; 
Bryghte  Sonne  has  ne  droncke  the  dewa 
From  the  iioures  of  yellowe  hue; 
Tourne  thee,  Alyce,  backe  agayne. 

WOMANITE. 

No,  bestoikerre,  I  wylle  go, 
Softlie  tryppynge  o'ere  the  mee^ 
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Xyche  the  fylver-footed  doe, 
S^eynge  shelterr  yn  grene  trees. 

MAMME. 

Sm>  the  moss-growne  daisey'd  banke, 
Pereyn^  yDDe  the  streme  belowe; 
Here  wc'Ile  sytte,  yn  dewie  dankej 
Tuume  thee,  Alyce,  do  notte  goe. 

WOBfANNE. 

rve  bearde  erste  mie  graodame  saie, 

Yooge  damoyselles  scbulde  ne  bee, 

Inne  the  gwotie  moonthe  of  Maie, 

If ytbe  yoDge  menne  bie  the  grene  wode  tree. 

]CANNE« 

Sytte  thee,  Alyce,  sytte,  and  harfte, 
Howe  the  ouzle  chaiintes  hys  noate. 
The  cbelandree,  greie  mom  larke, 
Chmintynge  from  theyre  lyttel  throate; 
WOBfAMNB. 

I  heare  them  from  eche  giene  wode  tree, 
Chauntynge  owte  so  biatauntlie, 
Tellynge  lectamyes  to  mee, 
Myscheefe  ys  whanne  you  are  nygb* 

MANMB. 

See  alonge  the  mees  so  grene 
Pied  daisies,  kynge-coppes  swotei 
Alle  wee  see,  bie  non  bee  seeoe, 
Kete  botte  sbepe  settes  here  a  fote. 

WOMANNE, 

Shepster  swayne,  you  tare  mie  gratche. 
Out  uponne  ye!  lette  me  goe. 
Leave  mee  swythe,  or  rUc  alatche*. 
Robynne,  tbys  yoiire  dame  shall  knowe. 

HANEE. 

See !  the  crokynge  brioDie 
Bounde  the  popler  twyste  hys  spraie; 
Rounde  the  oake  the  greene  iTie 
Florryschethe  and  lyyeth  aie. 

Lette  us  seate  as  bie  thys  tree, 
Laugbe,  and  synge  to  lorynge  ayres; 
Comme,  and  doe  notte  coyen  bee ; 
Nature  made  all  thynges  bie  payres. 
Drooried  cattes  wylle  after  kynde; 
Gentle  doves  wylle  kyss  and  coe: 

WOXAMNE. 

Botte  manne,  bee  moste  bee  ywrynde, 
1  y!le  syr  preeste  make  on  of  two. 

Tempte  mee  ne  to  the  (bale  thynge; 
1  wylle  no  mannes  lemanne  be; 
Tyli  syr  preeste  hys  songe  doethe  synge; 
Thou  sbalt  neere  fynde  aught  of  mee. 

MANNE. 

Bie  oofe  ladie  her  ybome. 
To  morrowe,  soone  as  ytte  ys  dale, 
IMl  make  thee  wyfe,  ne  bee  forswome. 
So  tyde  me  lyfe  or  dethe  for  aie» 

WOMAN  NE. 

Whatt  dothe  lette,  botte  thatte  now« 
Wee  attenes,  thos  honde  yn  honde. 
Unto  divinistre  goe. 
And  bee  lyncked  yn  wedlocke  bonde? 

*  Vnanthorlxed. 


MANNff* 

I  agree,  and  thus  I  plyghte 
Honde,  and  harte,  and  all  that's  myoe^ 
Goode  syr  Rogerr,  do  us  ryghte. 
Make  us  one,  at  Cothbertes  shryne. 

BOTHE. 

Wee  wylle  jmn  a  bordelle  Ijtc, 
Hailie,  thoughe  of  no  estate; 
Everyche  clocke  moe  love  shall  gyre  ; 
Wee  ynn  goodnesse  wylle  bee  greate. 

.^BLLA. 

I  lyche  thys  songe,  I  lyche  ytt  myckle  well; 
And  there  ys  monie  for  yer  syngeyne  nowe  ; 
Butte  have  you  nooue  thatt  marriage-blessy  nge* 
telle? 

CELMONDB. 

In  marriage,  blc8S3rnges  are  botte  fewe,  I  trowew 

MYNSTRELLBS. 

Layerde,  we  have;  and,  gyff  you  please,  will« 

synge,  [mytte. 

As  well  as  owre  choughe-voyces  wylle  per- 

JELLA. 

Comme  then,  and  see  you  swotelie  tune  the 

strynge. 
And  stret,  and  engyne  all  the  human  wytte^ 
Toe  please  mie  dame. 

MYN8TREI.LE8. 

Welle  stiayne  owre  wytte  and  synge; 
MynttreUes  Songe. 
FYRSTE  MYN8TRELLE. 

The  boddynge  flourettes  bloshes  attthe  lyghte; 
The  mees  be  sprenged  wyth  the  yellowe  hue; 
Ynn  daiseyd  mantels  ys  tbe  mountayne  dyghte; 
The  nesh  yonge  coweslepe  bendethe  wyth  the 

dewe; 
The  trees  enlefed,  yntoe  Heavenne  stiaughte, 
Whenn  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe,  to  whestlyng 

dynne  ys  broughte. 

The  evensrnge  oommes,  and  brjmges  the  dewa 

alonge; 
The  roddie  wdkynne  sheeneth  to  the  eyne; 
Arounde  the  alestake  mynstreils  synge   the 

songe; 
Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore  poste  do  entwyne; 
I  laie  mee  onn  the  grasse;  yette,  to  mie  wylle, 
Albeytte  alle  ys  fiiyre,  there  lackethe  somethyngo 

ftyUe. 

SECONDE  MYNSTRELLE* 
So  Adam  thoughtenne,  whann,  yn  Paradyse, 
All  Heavenn  and  Erthe  dyd  hommage  to  hyf 

mynde; 
Ynn  womman  alleyne  mannes  pleasaunce  lyesf 
As  instrumentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde. 
Go,  take  a  wyfe  untoe  thie  armes,  and  see. 
Wynter,  and  brownie  hylles,  wylle  have  a  charm^ 
for  thee. 

THYRDB  MYNSTRELLE. 

Whanne  Autumpne  blake  and  sonne-brent  doe^ 

appere, 
Wyth  hys  goulde  honde  guylteynge  the  ftdl- 

eynge  lefe, 
Brynj^eynge  oppe  Wynterr  to  folfylle  the  yere, 
Beery nge  uponne  hys  backe  the  liped  shcfe ; 
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Whan  a1  the  hyls  wythe  woddie  sedc  ys  wbyte; 

Whanne  levynno-fyres  and  lemes  do  mete  from 
far  the  syiflite; 
Whann  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  skie, 
Do  bentle  the  tree  unto  the  fructyle  grouiide; 
When  joicie  peres,  and  berries  of  blacke  die. 
Doe  daunce  yn  ay  re,  and  call  the  eyne  arounde; 
Thann,  bee  the  even  foule,  or  even  fayre. 

If  eetbynckes  mie  hartys  joie  ys  steynced  wyth 
somme  care. 

8EC0NDE  MYN9TRELLE. 

Angelles  bee  wrogte  to  bee  of  ncidher  kynde ; 
Angelica  alleyne  fromme  chafe  <lesyre  bee  free; 
Dheere  ys  a  somwhatte  evere  yn  the  myiKle, 
Yatte,  wytbout  wommanne,  cannot  stylled  bee, 
Ne  seyncte  yn  celles,  botte,  bavynge  blodde 
and  tere,  [foyre : 

Dafynde  the  i^ryte  to  joie  on  sygfate  of  wonutnne 

Wommen  bee  made,  notte  for  hemselves  botte 

manne. 
Bone  of  hys  bone,  and  chyld  of  hy a  desire; 
Fromme  an  ynutylle  membere  fyrste  begaune, 
Ywroghte  with  moche  of  water,  lyttele  fyre; 
Thcrrfore  theie  seke  the  fyre  of  love,  to  hete 
The  milkyness  of  kynde,  .and  make  hemselfes 
complete. 

Albeytte,  wytbout  wommen,  menne  were  pheeres 
To  salvage  kynde,  and  wulde  botte  lyvc  to  slea, 
Botte  wommenne  efte  the  spryghte  of  peace  eo 

chercs, 
Tochelod  yn  angel  joie  beie  an^elcs  bee; 
Go,  take  thee  8\*7thyn  to  thio  bcdde  a  wyfe. 
Bee  bante  or  blessed  hie  yn  proovyngc  marryage 
lyfe. 

jSnodher  MjfnstfeUes  Songe^  bie  Stfr  Thybboi  Gorges, 

As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lesscllc  was  8}'ttynge, 
As  from  the  Sones  hete  she  harried, 

She  sayde,  as  hcrr  whytte  bondes  why  tc  hosen  was 
knyttynge, 
**  Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married ! 

**  Mie  husbande,  lorde  Thomas,  a  forrester  boulde. 
As  ever  clove  pynne,  or  the  baskette, 

Does  no  cherysauncys  from  Elynour  houlde, 
I  have  ytte  as  soone  as  1  aske  ytte. 

M  Whann  I   lyved   wyth  mie  fadre  yn  merrie 

Clowd-Dell, 

Tho'  twas  at  my  liefc  to  mynde  sp3n)nynge, 

I  stylle   wanted  somethynge,   botte  whatte   ne 

couldc  telle,  [nynge. 

Mie  lorde  fadres  barbde^  haulle  ban  ne  wyn- 

**  Eche  momynge  I  ryse,  doe  1  sette  mie  may- 
dennes,  [bleachyoge, 

Somme  to  spynn,  somme  to  cuidell,  somme 
G3'flr  any  new  entered  doe  aske  for  mie  aidens, 

Thann  swythyune  you  fynde  mee  a  teachynge. 

•'  Lorde  Walterre,  mie  fiidre,  he  loved  me  welk. 
And  nothynge  unto  jnce  was  ncdeynge* 

Botte  schulde  1  agcn  goe  to  merrie  Cloud-dcll, 
In  sothen  twoulde  bee  wythoute  redeynge." 


i  Barde,  barbed  or  trapped,  as  a  great  horse 
BardeSf  barbes  or  trappings  for  horses  of  service  or 
of  show.  Cotgrave.  The  word  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  horses,  and  therefore  misapplied  here. 


Shoe  sayde,  and  lorde  Thomas  came  over  the  lea, 
As  hee  the  fatte  derkynnes  was  charynge,  [shee; 

Shee  putte  iippe  her  knittynge,  and  to  hym  ventc 
So  wee  leave  hem  bothc  kyndelie  embiacyogc 

I  lycbe  eke  thys;  goe  ynn  untoe  the  feaste; 
Wee  wyUe  permytte  you  antecedente  bee; 
There  swotelie  sybge  eche  carolle,  and  yaped 

jeaste; 
And  there  ys  monnie,  that  you  merrie  bee; 
Comme,  gentle  love,  we  wy  lie  toe  spouse-fcaste 

goe,  [everych  ww. 

And  there  ynn  ale  and  wyne  bee  dreyncud 

JElla,  Birth  a,  Cblmoitdb,  Mbssbngbiub. 

MESSKNGfeRB. 

JGlla,  the  Danes  ar  thondry nge  onn  our  coaste; 
Lyche  scolles  of  locusts,  caste  oppe  bie  the  sea, 
Magnus  and  Hurra,  wytbe  a  doughtie  hoaste. 
Arc  ragyng,  to  be  quansed  bie  none  botte  thee; 
Haste,  swyfle  as  levynne  to  these  roj^ners  flee : 
Thie  dogges  alleyne  can  tame  tbys  ragyuge 

buUe. 
Hasfe  swythyn,  foreanieghc  the  towne  theie  bee, 
And  Wcdecesterres  rolle  of  dome  bee  fullc. 
Haste,  baste,  O  ASlla,  to  theJby&er  flie. 
For  yn  a  momentes  space  tenne  thousand  menoe 

maie  die. 

JBLLA. 

Be  shrew  thee  for  thie  tiewes!  I  moste  be  gon, 
Was  ever  lockless  dome  so  hard  as  myne  I 
Thos  from  dysportysmente  to  warr  to  ron, 
To  chaunge  the  selke  veste  for  the  gaberdyne! 

BIRTH  A. 

O!  lyche  a  nedere,  letteme  rounde  thee  twyne, 

'  And  hylte  thie  boddie  from  the   scbaftes  J 

warre.  fO"'"' 

Thou  shalte  nott,  must  not,  from  thif  Birtiu 

Botte  keunthc  dyune  of  slughorues  from  ufaric 

MhLA, 
O  love,  was  thy?  thie  joie,  to  shewc  the  treat.'. 
Then  gaotfyshc  to  forbydde  thie  hongcred  gucsu* 
to  eate  ? 

O  mie  upswalynge  harte,  what  wonis  can  saic 
The  peynes,  thatte   passethe  ynn   mie  soule 

yb  rente? 
Thos  to  bee  tome  uponnc  mie  spousalle  duie, 
O!  *tys  a  peync  beyond  "ntendeiuc-nte. 
Yee  mychtie  iroddes,  and  is  j'or  favoures  sent? 
As  thous  faste  dented  to  a  loade  of  i>eyne? 
Moste  wee  aie  holde  yn  chace  the  shade  content, 
And  for  a  bodykyn*  a  swarthe  obteyne? 
O !   whie,  yee  seyuctes,  oppress  yee  thos  mie 

sowle  ?  f  drceric  dole  ? 

How  shalle  I'speke  mie  woe,  mie  frcnie,  mie 

CELMONDB. 

Sometymc  the  wyseste  lacketh  pore  mans  rede. 
Reasonne  and  counynge  wytte  efte  flees  avaie. 
Thanne,  loverde  lette  me  saie,  wyth  hommagi'd 

drede, 
(Bieneth  your  fote  ylayn)  mie  connselle  saie; 
Gyff  thos  wee  lett  the  matter  lethlen  laie, 

4  This  diminutive  never  was  used  as  a  mere 
synonym  of  its  original  word.  Dean  Miles  ad- 
duces GmTi  bodikmt.  This  oath  cannot  be  re» 
ceived  in  evidence. 
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^e  focmeBo,  ererych  honde-poyncte,  getteth 

fote. 

Mie  loTcrde,  lett  the  speere-menne,  dyghte  for 

And  all  tbe  sabbataners  goe  aboute.  [fraie, 

I  speke,  mie  loverde,  alleyne  to  upiyse     [alyse. 

IToure  wytte  from  marveUe,  and  tbe  warrioar  to 

«LLA. 

Ah!  nowe  thou  pottest  takells  yn  mie  harte; 
Mie  soulghe  dothe  nowe  begynne  to  see  her- 

BeUe; 
1  wylle  Qpryse  mie  myghte»  and  doe  mie  parte, 
To  slea  the  foemcnne  yn  mie  furie  felle.    [telle, 
Botte  howe  canne  tynge  mie  rampyngc  fourie 
Whyche  ryseth  from  mie  love  to  Birtha  fayre  ? 
Ne  coalde  the  qoeede*  and  aUe  tbe  vtyghte  of 

Helle, 
Foundeoat  impkasannce  of  syke  blacke  ageare. 
Yette  I  wylle  bee  mieselfe,  and  rouze  mie  spryte 
Jo  acte  wythe  rennome,  and  goe  meet  tbe  bloddie 

fyghte. 

BIRTHA. 

No,  thou  scbalte  never  leave  tbie  Birtha's  syde: 
Ne  schaltthe  wynde  uponne  us  bio  we  alleyne; 
1,  lychc  a  uedere,  wylle  untoe  thee  byde; 
Tyde  lyfe,  tyde  deathe,  ytte  shall  behoulde  us 

twayne. 
I  have  mie  parte  of  drierte  dole  and  peyne; 
Itte  brasteth  from  mee  atte  tbe  boltred  eyne ;  • 
Ynne  tydes  of  teares  mie  swarthynge  spryte  wyll 

drayne, 
GyiFdrcrie  dole  ys  thyne,  tys  twa  tymes  myne. 
Goe  notte,  O  ^lla;  wythe  thie  l^rtha  staiej 
For  wyth  tliie  semmlykecd  mie  spryte  wyll  goe 

awaie* 

JELTsA, 

O !  tys  for  thee,  for  thee  alleyne  I  fele ; 

Yett  I  muste  bee  mieselfe;  with  valoures  gear 

I'lle  dyghte  mie  bearte,  and  notte  mie  Ijrmbes 

yn  stele, 
/ioA  shake  the  bloddie  swerde  and  steyned  spere. 

BIRTHA. 

Can  JHla  from  hysbreaste  hys  Biriha  teare? 
Is  shce  so  roa  and  ngsAnme  to  hys  syghte? 
Entrykeynge  wyght!  ys  leathall  warre  so  deare  ? 
Thou  prvzest  mee  belowe  the  joies  of  fyghte. 
Thou  scalte  notte  leave  mee,  albeytte  the  erthe 
Hong  pendaunte  hie  thy  swerde^  and  craved  for 
thy  mortbe. 


iELLA. 

Thou  kenneste  welle  the  Dacyannes  myttee 
powere;  [yeares; 

Wythe  them  a  mynnnte  wurchetbe  bane  for 
Theje  undoe  reaulmes  wythyn  a  syngle  bower. 
Rouze  all  thie  honnoure,  Birtlia;  look  attoure 
,Thie  bledeynge  countrie,  whycb  for  hastie  dede 
Calls,  for  the  rodeynge  of  somedoughtie  power. 
To  royn  yttes  royners,  make  yttes  foemenne 
blede. 

BIRTHA. 
Rouze  allthielove;  false  andentrykyngwyghte! 
Ne  leave  thie  Birtha  thos  uponne  pretence  of 
fyghte. 
Thou  nedest  notte  goe,  untyll  thou  haste  com- 
mand 
Under  the  sygnette  of  oure  lord  the  kynge.  ^ 


Pyddest  thou  kenne  howe  mie  woes,  as  starres 

ybrente. 
Headed  hie  these  thie  woides  doe  onn  mee  fallc, 
Thou  woulde  stryve  to  gyve  mie  harte  contente, 
Wakyng  mieslepynge  myndeto  bonnourescalle. 
Ofselynesselpryzetheemoeyanall  [quyre. 
Heaven  can  mee  sende,  or  counynge  wy tt  ac- 
Ytte  i  wylle  leave  thee,  onne  the  foe  to  falle, 
Retoumynge  to  thie  eyne  with  double  fyre. 

.       BIRTHA. 

Moste  Birtha  boon  requeste  and  bee  denyd? 
Receyve  attenes  a  darte  yn  selynesse  and  pryde? 
^Doe  stale,  att  ieaste  tylle  morrowes  sonne  ap- 
peres. 


And  wonldest  thou  make  me  then  a  recreandee 
HoUie  seyncte  Marie,   keepe  mee  from  the 

thynge! 
Heere,  Birtha,  thou  baa  pottea  double  stynge» 
One  for  thie  love,  anodher  for  thie  mynde. 

BIRTHA. 

Agylted  ^Ila,  thie  abredynge  blynge. 
*T>as  love  of  thee  thatte  foule  intente  ywrynde. 
Yette  heare  mie  supplycate,  to  mee  uttende. 
Hear  from  mie  groted  harte  the  lover  and  the 
friende. 
Lett  Celmonde  yn  thie  armour-brace  be  dyghte; 
And  yn  thie  stead  unto  the  battle  goe;  [flighte, 
Thie  name  alleyne  wylle  putte  the  Danes  to 
Tbe  ayre  thatt  beares  ytt  woulde  presse  downe 
the  foe. 


Birtha,  3m  vayne  thou  wouldste  mee  recreande 

doe; 
I  moste,  I  wylle,  fyghte  for  mie  countries  wele. 
And  leave  thee  for  ytt.  Celmonde,  sweftlie  goei 
Telle  mie  Brystowans  to  [be]  dyghte  yn  stele; 
Tell  hem  I  scome  to  kenne  hem  from  afar, 
Botte  leave  the  vyrgyn  brydall  bedde  for  bedde  of 

warre. 

JElla,  Birtha. 

BIRTHA. 

And  thou  wylt  goe:  O  mie  agroted'  bartet 


Mie  countrie  waites  mie  marebe;  I  mnste  awale; 
Albeytte  I  scbulde  go  to  mete  the  darte 
Of  certen  dethe,  yette  here  I  woulde  notteetaie. 
Botte  thos  to  leave  thee,  Birtha,  dotbe  asswaie* 
Moe  torturynge  peyiies  yanne  canne  be  sedde 

hie  tyngue.  [daie, 

Yette  rouze  thie  honoure  nppe,  and  wayte  the 
Whan  rounde  aboute  mee  songe  of  warre  heie 

synge. 
O  Birtha,  strev  mie  agreeme  to  accaie. 
And  joyous  see  mie  armes,   dyghte  oute  yna 

warre  arraie. 

'  Sy.    Sick,  quasi  a^jnroted  or  agr#ated. 
^  Unknown  and  uniuteUigible. 
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BIRTHA. 

Difficile  yg  th»  pennaunce,  yette  Tile  strev 
To  keepe  mie  woe  behyltren  yn  mie  breaste. 
Albeytte  nete  maye  to  mee  pleasauace  yev, 
Lyche  thee,  I  'lie  strev  to  sette  mie  myade  atte 

reste. 
Yett  oh!  forge ve,  yff  I  have  thee  dygtrestc; 
Love,  doughtie  love,  wylle  beare  no  odher  swaie. 
Juste  as  1  was  wjthe  JELIsl  to  be  bleste, 
Shappe^  fouUie  thos  bathe  snatched  hym  awaie. 
It  was  a  tene  too  doughtie  to  be  borne, 
Wydhout  an  ounde  of  teares  and  breaste  wythe 
syghes  ytorne. 

iEIXA. 

Thie  mynde  ys  now  thieselfe;  why  wylte  thou 

bee 
All  blanche,  al  kyngelie,  all  soe  wyse  yn  mynde, 
Alleyne  to  lett  pore  wretched  ^la  see, 
Whatte  wondrous  bighes  he  nowe  mnste  leave 

behynde?  [wynde, 

0  Birtha  fayre,  warde  ereryche  commj^^e 
On  everych  wynde  I  wylle  a  token  sende : 
Onn  mie  longc  shielde  ycome  thie  name  thoul  *t 
^     fynde.  [and  fncnde. 
Butte  here  commes  Celmonde,  wordhie  knyghte 

mLLA,  BIRTHA,  CELMONDE  ipeakmg. 

Thie  Brystowe  knyghtes  for  thie  forth-comynge 
*y°«e  [shield  dothe  slynge. 

Echone  athwarte  bys  baqke  hys  longe  warre- 
iELLA. 
Birtha,  adieu;  but  yette  I  cannottegoe. 

BIRTHA. 

Lyfe  of  mie  spryte,  mie  gentle  ^lla  staie. 
Engyne  mee  notte  wyth  sykea  drierie  woe. 

MLLA, 

1  muste,  I  wylle;  tys  honnoure  cals  awaie. 

BIRTHA. 

O  mie  agroted  harte,  braste,  broste  ynn  twaie. 
iElla,  for  honnoure,  flyes  awaie  from  mee. 


Birtha,  adieu ;  I  male  notte  here  obaie. 
I'm  flyynge  from  mieseljfe  yn  flying  thee. 

BIRTHA. 

O^lla,  housband,  friend,  and  loverde,  state, 
^e  's  gon,  he 's  gone,  alass !  percase  he's  gone  for 
Hie. 

CElHONDE. 

Hope,  hallie  suster,  sweepeynge  thro'  the  skie, 
In  crowne  of  goulde,  and  robe  of  lillie  whyte, 
Whyche  ferre  abrode  ynne  gtmtle  ayredoe  flie, 
Meetynge  from  dystaunce  the  enjoyous  syghte, 
Albeytte  efte  thou  Ukest  thie  hie  flyghte 
Hecketynne  a  myste,  and  wyth  thyne  eyne 
yblente,  lyghte; 

Nowe  commest  thou   to  mee  wythe    starrie 
Ontoe  thie  veste  the  rodde  sonne  ys  adente ; 
The  sommer  tydc,  the  month  of  Maie  appere, 
Depyctc  wythe  skyiledd  honde  upponne  thie  wyde 
aumere^. 

''fiy.  Hap? 

•  Aumere.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
our  ancient  poets,  except  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  y,  8271. 


I  from  a  nete  of  hopelen  am  adawed, 
Awhaped  atte  the  fety veness  of  daie ; 
JEllAf  bie  nete  moe  thannhys  myndbnicheai^d, 
Is  gone,  and  .1  moste  followe,  toe  the  fraie. 
Celmonde  canne  ne'er  from  anie  hyker  staie. 
J>othe  warre  begyane  ?  there's  Celmonde  yn  the 
_^      P^acc  [aviiif. 

Botte  whanne  the  warre  ys  donne.  111  ba»tc 
The  reste  from  nethe  tymes  masque  mi^  shew 

yttes  face. 
I  see  onnombered  joies  arounde  mee  ryse; 
Blake  stondethe  future  doome,  and  joie  dothe  mil 

alyse. 

Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aumtn 
Offilk. 

The  French  original  stands  thus 
De  gans  et  de  bourse  de  soye, 
Et  de  saincture  te  cointoye. 

Skinner,  who  probably  did  not  think  of  consuIfaBr 
the  ongmal,  supposes  aumere  to  be  somethin-b . 
^ging  to  glomes,  and  so  at  a  venture  expoon^kd  I 
Jtmona,  msitta;  2l  fringe  or  border.  It  seemed,  ud 
stiU  seems  most  probable  to  me,  that  waure  cfmk 
IS  Chaucer's  tran-slation  of  bourse  de  soy;  and  cw- 
sequentlythat  aumere  was  sometimes  equivakst 
to  apuwe^  But  the  dean,  if  I  undersSnd  \m 
nghtly,  diflTers  from  us  both,  and  thinks  thato- 
niere  is  a  translation  of  ceinture,  a  giidle.  "  The 
ceinture,  or  girdle,"  says  he,  *'  has  escaped  the wh 
ticeof  the  learned  editor,  though,  as  a  priDcinl 
ornament  in  ancient  dress,  it  was  more  likely  to  fe^ 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  than  the  purse."  W)^ck 
was  more  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  the  poet  ii 
not  the  question,  but  which  is  mentioned;  and  if 
the  girdle  escaped  the  notice  of  Chaucer,  1  do  »A 
see  that  I  was  bound  to  take  any  notice  of  iL  Ii 
short  aumere,  upon  the  fece  of  this  paasagt 
must  probably  signify,  either  tometlM  6el^.l 
tng  toglo^,  or  a  purse,  or  a  girdle;  and  I  tbink^I 
might  safely  trust  the  intelligent  reader  with  xbe 
determination,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  ,s 
used  by  Chaucer.  But  I  have  also  refen«l  t, 
another  passage  of  the  same  poem  R.  R,  ver.  «»7, 
m  which  he  uses  aumener  in  this  same  sense  of  & 
purse.  ^^ 

Then  from  his  aumener  he  drough 
A  little  key  fetiae  enough. 

The  original  is 

Adonc  de  sa  bourse  il  tiaict 
Un  petit  clef  bien  ftit 

Where  aumener  is  undoubtedly  the  tnnsla^n  of 
bourse.  I  must  observe  further,  that  in  what  I 
take  to  be  the  most  accurate  andauthenUcediiioii 
of  the  French  Koman  de  la  Hose,  (Paris  1727)  tbese 
two  hues  are  thus  written,  v.  2028. 

Lors  a  de  V  aumoniere  traicte 

Une  petite  clef  bien  falctc. 
Which,  I  apprehend,  adds  no  s^mall  strenetb  to  mv 
oonjocture,  that  both  aumener  and  aumJf  are  «!*- 
rivatives  from  the  French  aumoniere.  If  so,  it  be- 
comes still  clearer,  that  the  proper  signiScaboa 
fofaiwwfrei8ap«r«;  a  signiflcation  which  will  iMt 
suit  any  one  of  the  passages,  in  which  the  wocd 
occurs  in  these  poems.— Tyrwhitt. 
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O  honnoure,  honnoure,  what  y s  bie  thee  hanne  ? 
Uailie  the  rob))er  and  the  bordelyer, 
Who  kens  ne  thee,  or  ys  to  thee  bestanne. 
And  nothynge  does  thie  myckle  gastnes?  fere. 
Faygne  woulde  I  from  mie  bosomme  alle  thee 

tare. 
Thou  there  dysperpellest  thie  levynne-bronde; 
IVhylest  mie  soulgh's  forwyned,  thou  art  the 

gare; 
Sleene  ys  mie  comforte  bie  thie  fcrie  honde; 
As  somme  talle  hylle,  whann  wynds  doe  shake 

the  ground,  [wounde. 

Itte  kerveth  all  abroade,  bie  brasteynge  hyltreu 
HooDourc,  whatt  bee  ytte?  tys  a  shadowes  shade, 
A  thynge  of  wychencref,  an  idledreme; 
On  of  the  fonnis9  whychthe  clerche  hAve  made 
Blcnne  wydhoute  sprytes,  and  wommen  for  to 

fleme;  [heme, 

Knyghtes,who  efte  keime  the  loude  dynne  of  the 
Schulde  be  forgarde  to  syke  enfeeblynge  waies, 
Makeeverych  acte,  alychetheyrsoules  be  breme. 
And  for  theyre  chyvalrie  alleyne  have  prayse. 
O  thou,  whatteer  thie  name. 

Or  Zabalus  or  £uced, 
Comme,  steel  mie  sable  spryte. 

For  fremde  and  dolefulle  dede. 

Magnus,  Hurra,  and  Hie  Prebstb,  ivyth 
THE  Arhib  neare  WatcheUe. 

MAGNUS. 

St^ythe  lette  the  ofFrendes  to  the  goddes  begynne, 
To  knowe  of  hem  the  issue  of  the  fyghte. 
Potte  the  blodde-steyned  sword  and  pavyes  ynne; 
Sprcade  swythyn  all  arounde  the  hallie  lyghte. 
HIE  prebste  syngeth, 

Yec,  who  hie  yn  mokie  ay  re 
Delethe  scasonnes  foule  or  fay  re. 
Yee,  who,  whanne  yee  weere  agguylte, 
The  mone  yn  bloddie  gyttelles  hylte, 
Mooved  the  starres,  and  dyd  unbynde 
Every che  barriere  to  the  wynde; 
VThaniie  the  oundynge  waves  dystrestc, 
Stroven  to  be  overest, 
Sockcynge  yn  the  spyre-gyrte  towne, 
Swolterynge  wole  natyones  downe, 
Sendynge  dethe  on  plagues  astrodde, 
Mooyynge  lyke  the  erthys  godde; 
To  mee  send  your  heste  dyvyne, 
Lyghte  eletten  all  myne  eyne, 
Thatt  I  maie  now  undevyse 
All  the  actyonnes  of  th'  empprize. 

fuUefh  downe  and  ^  rytethe. 

Thus  sayethe  the  goddes ;  goe,  y  ssue  to  the  playne; 
Forr  there  shall  meynte  of  my  tte  menne  beeslayne. 


Whie,  see  there   evere  was,  whanne  Magnus 

foughte. 
Efte  have  Itrey  nted  noyance  throughethe  boaste, 
Athorowe  swerdes,  alyche  the  queed  dystraughte. 
Have  Magnus  pressynge  wroghte  hys  foemen 

loaste. 
As  whanne  a  tempeste  vexe  the  soare  the  coaste, 
The  dyngeynge  ounde  the  sandeie  stronde  doe 
So  dyd  I  inne  the  warre  the  javly nne  toste,  [tare, 
Full  meynte  a  champyoniies  breastc  received 

mie  spear. 

9  A  word  of  unknown  origin. 


Mie  sheelde,  lyche  sommeremorie  gronfer  droko 
Mie  lethalle  speere,  alyche  a  levyn-mylted  oke. 

HURRA. 

Thie  wordes  are  greate,  full  hyghe  of  sound,  and 
eeke  [rayne. 

Lyche  thonderre,  to  the  whych  dothe  comme  no 
Itte  lacketh  notte  a  doughtie  honde  to  speke ; 
Thecocke  saiethe  drefte,ytt  armed  ys  he  alleyue* 
Certis  thie  wordes  maic,  thou  motest  have  sayne 
Of  mee,  and  meynte  of  moe,  who  eke  canne 

fyghte. 
Who  havcth  troddeil  downe  the  adventayle. 
And  tore  the  heaulmes  firom  heades  of  myckle 

myghte. 
Sy thence  syke  myghte  ys  placed  yn  thie  honde^ 
Lette  blowes  thie  actyons  speeke,  and  bie  thie  cor- 
rage  stonde. 

MAGNUS. 

Thou  are  a  warrioure.  Hurra,  thatte  I  kenne^ 
And  myckle  famed  for  thie  handie  dede. 
Thou  fyghtest  anente  maydens  and  ne  mennc^ 
Nor  aie  thou  makest  armed  hartes  to  blede. 
Efte  I,  caparyson'd  on  bloddie  stede, 
Havethe  thee  seene  binethe  mee  ynn  the  fyghte, 
Wythe  corses  I  investynge  everyche  mede, 
And  thou  aston,  and  wondrynge  at  mie  myghte. 
Thanne  wouldest  thou  comme  yn  for  mie  re- 
nome,  [dome. 

Albeytte  thou  wouldst  reyne  awaie  firom  bloddie 

HURRA. 

How!  butte  bee  bourne  mie  rage.     I  kenns 

aryghte 
Both6thc«  and  thy  ne  maie  nebee  wordhye  peene. 
Eftsooncs  1  hope  wee  scalle  engage  yu  fyghte; 
Thanne  to  the  souldyers  all  thou  wylte  bewreene. 
I  »11  prove  mie  courage  onne  the  burled  greeiie; 
Tys  there  alleyne  I  'II  telle  thee  whatte  I  bee. 
Gyf  I  weelde  notte  the  deadlie  sphere  adeene, 
Thanne  lett  mie  name  be  fulle  as  lowe  as  thee.  ' 
Thysmicadented  shielde,  tbys  mie  warre-speare, 
Schalle  telle  the  falieynge  foe  gyf  Hurra's  baite 
.  can  feare. 

MAGNUS. 

Magnus  woulde  speke,  butte  thatte  hys  noble 

spryte  .  [saie. 

Dothe  soe  enrage,  he  knowes  notte  whatte  to 

He*ddc  speke  yn  blowes,  yn  gottes  of  blodde  he'd 

wryte, 
And  on  thie  heafod  peyncte  hys  myghte  for  aie.' 
Gyf  thou  an'ent  an  wolfynnesrage  wouldest  staie. 
Tys  here  to  meet  ytt;  botte  gyff  nott,  bee  goe; 
Lest  1  in  furrie  shulde  mie  armes  dysplaie, 
Whych  to  thie  boddie  wylle  wurchc  myckle  woe. 
Oh!  I  bee  madde,  ^dystraughte  wyth  breudyng 
^S^ ;  [asswagc 

Ne  seas  of  suiethynge  gore  wylle  mie  chafed  harte 


HURRA. 

I  kenne  thee,  Magnus,  welle  j  a  wyghte  thou  art 
That  docKt  aslee  ***  alongc  ynn  doled  dystresse, 
Strynge  bulle  yn  boddie,  lyoncelle  yn  harte, 
1  almost  wysche  thie  prowes  were  made  lesse. 
Whan  ^lla  (name  drest  uppe  yn  ugsomness 
To  thee  and  recreandes)  thondered  on  the  playne, 
Howe  dydste  thou  thorow^  fyrste  of  fleers  presse! 
Sweftcr  thanne  federed  takelle dydste  thou  reyne, 

^  An  unknown  word. 
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A  ronnynge  pryze  oim  seyncte  dale  to  oidayne, 
If  agnas,  and  none  botte  ^ee,  the  rpsnynge  pryze 
wylle  gayne. 

MAGNUS. 

EternalTe  plagues  devour  thie  baned  tyngue ! 
Myrriades  of  oeders  pre  uppODoe  thie  spryte  f 
Maiest  thou  fele  al  the  peynes  of  age  wbylst 

yynge, 

TTamanned,  uneyned,  exclooded  aie  the  lyghte, 
Thiesenses,lychethjeselfe,enwrappedynnyghte, 
A  scoff  to  foemen,  and  to  beastes  a  pheere ! 
Maie  furched  lerynne  onne  thie  head  alyghte, 
Male  on  thee  ftdle  the  f  huyr  of  the  unweere: 
Fen  vaipours  blasto  thieeveriche  manlie  powere, 

Maic  thie  bante  boddie  quycke  the  wolsome  peenes 
devoure.  [tyngue 

Faygne  woulde  I  curse  thee  further,  botte  mie 
Denies  mie  harte  the  iavoure  soe  toe  doe. 

U17RJL\. 

Kowe  bie  the  Dacyanne  goddes,  and  Welkjrns 

kynge, 
Wythe  fhurie,  as  thou  dydste  beg3rnne,  persue; 
Callc  onne  mie  heade  all  tortures  that  be  rou, 
Bane  onne,  tylle  thie  owne  tongue  thie  curses 

fele*  [ynne  blewe, 

Sende  onne  mie  heade  the  biyghteynge  ley- 

The  thonder  loude,  the  swellynge  azure  rele, 

Thie  wordes  be  hie  of  dynne,  botte  netebesyde; 

Bane  on,  good  chieftayn,  fyghte  wytbe  wOrdes  of 

myckle  pryde.  (come. 

Botte  doe  notte  waste  thie  breath,  lest  JElla 

MAGNUS. 

^Ila  and  thee  togyder  synke  toe  Ilelle! 

Bee  youre  names  blasted  from  the  roUe  of 

dome! 

I  feere  noe  .^la,  thatte  thou  kennest  welle. 
UnlydgefuUe  traytoure,  wyltthou  nowe  rebelle? 
Tys  knowen,  tlmtte  yie  menn  bee  lyncked  to 

myne,  [felle; 

Bothe  sente,   as  troopes  of  wolves,   to  sletre 
Botte  nowe  thou  lackest  hem  to  be  all  yyne. 
Nowe,  bie  the  goddes  yatte  reule  the  Dacyanne 

state,  [dysregate. 

Speacke  tbou  yn  rage  once   moe,  I  wyll  thee 

HURRA. 
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Uponne  mie  watcha,  I  spiede  an  amiM  con* 

mynge, 
Notte  lyche  ann  handfiille  of  a  fremded  foe, 
Botte  blacke  wytbe  armoure,  movynge  upon. 

lie.  [aloDzf 

Lyche  a  blacke  fulle  cloude,  tbatte  dothe  gue 
To  droppe  yn  hayle,  and  hele  the  tfaoiidef 

storme. 

MA6NUIL 
Ar  there  meynte  of  them  ? 

M£8SEN0BSB« 

Thycke  as  the  ant&>flye8  3^1  ne  a  sommet's  bow, 
Seemynge  as  tho*  theie  stynge  as  persante  too. 

HURRA. 

Whatte  matters  thatte  ?  lettes  sette  oure  wmt- 
arraie.  ^^ 

Goe,  sounde  the  heme,  lette  champyons  pre- 
Ne  doubtynge,  we  wyUc  stynge  as  faste  as  beif, 
Whatte?  doestfbrgard  thie  blodde ?  ys  ytte for 

feare? 
Wouldest  thou  gayne  the  towne,  and  cssde- 

stere. 
And  yette  ne  byker  wytbe  the  soldyer  guanfe? 
Go,  hyde  thee  yno  mie  tente  annethe  the  Icre: 
1  of  thie  boddie  wyll  keepe  watch  and  waide. 
MAGNUS.       . 

Oure  goddes  of  Denmarke  knowe  mie  haitcn 
goode. 

HURRA. 

For  nete  uppon  the  erthe,  botte  to  be  choufbeoi 
foode. 


Magnus, 


Hurra,  Armie, 
Mbssbngerre. 


Seconok 


1  Jiryze  thie  threattes  joste  as  1  doe  thie  banes, 
The  sede  of  malyce  and  recendize  al. 
Thou  art  a  steyne  unto  the  name  of  Danes ; 
Thou  alleyne-  to  thie  tyngue  for  proofe  canst 

calle. 
Thou  beest  a  worme  so  groffile  and  so  smal, 
I  wytbe  thie  bloude  woulde  scorne  to  foul  mie 

sworde,  [felJc, 

Botte  wytbe  thie  weaponnes  woulde  upon  thee 

Alyche  thie  owne  feare,  slea  thee  wythe  a  worde. 

I  Hurra  amme  miesel,  and  aie  wylle  bee. 

As  grcate  yn  valourous  actes,  and  yn  commande 

as  thee. 

Magnus,  Hurra,  Armye,  and  Messengerb. 

MESSENOBRB. 

*«  BIynne  your  contekions,  chiefs;  for,  as  I  stode 

■•  These  nine  lines,  and  the  speech  of  the  se- 
cond messenger  afterwards,  are  in  blank  verse;  a 
metre  first  practised  in  England  by  Surrey. 


8ECONDE  MBSSBNOBRRB. 

As  from  mie  towre  1  kende  the  cqpimynjre  fef, 
I  spied  the  crossed  shielde,  and  bloddie  sverde, 
The  ftiryous  JKUa's  banner;  wythynne  keoue 
The  anme  yg.  Dysorder  throughe  oure  hoaste 
Is  fleynge,  borne  onne  wynges  of  jSSUa's  name; 
Styr,  styr,  mie  lordes ! 

MAGNUS. 

-,,  _      '     What?  ^la?  and  soe ne«n»? 

Thcnne  Denmarques  roiend;  oh  mie  rvsynge 

feare!  "  '  ~ 

HURRA. 

What  doeste  thou  mene?  thys  JEIIa^  botte  i 

manne. 
Nowe  bie  mie  sworde,  thou  arte  a  verie  bene, 
wv  ^   ^***®  crcand  valoure  scaime, 

Whanne  thou  dydst  boaste  so  mocfae  oT  ayctoi 
deme. 
Bottel  toe  warr  mie  doeynges  moste  attazae^ 
To  cheere  the  sabbataneres  to  deem  dcde. 

MAGNUS. 

I  to  the  knyghtes  onne  everycbe  sydc  wyB« 

burne, 
Telleynge  'hem  alle  to  make  her  foemen  bkde; 
Sythe  shame  or  dealhe  onne  eidhcr  sydc  wyflc 

bee, 
Mie  harte  I  wylla  upryse,  and  inne  the  battle  ska. 
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JElla,  Cslmonde,  ontfARMiB  fuar 
Watchette. 

ELLA. 

Now  bavynge  done  oure  ii)att3mes  and  oure 

vowes, 
Letfe  as  for  the  intended  fyghte  be  bonne. 
And  everyche  champyone  potte  the   joyoas 

crowne  [browes. 

Of  certane  masterschyppe  upon  hys  glestreynge 

As  for  mic  harte,  1  owne  yttc  yw,  as  ere 
Itte  bas  beene  ynne  the  sommer-sheene  of  fate, 
Uiiknowen  to  the  ugsomme  gratche  of  fere; 
Mie  blodde  cmbolleii,  wythe  masterie  elate, 
Boyles  ynnc  mie  veynes,  and  roUes  ynn  rapyd 

state, 
Impatyente  forr  to  mete  the  persante  stele, 
And  telle  the  worlde,   thatte  JElla   dyed  as 

grcate,  [weale. 

As  aniu  knyghte  who  foughte  for  Englondes 
Friends,  kynne,  and  soldyerres,  ynne  blacke  ar- 

morc  drere, 
3Iie  actyons  ymytate,  mie  presente  redynge  here. 

There  ys  nc  house,  athrow  thys  shap-scurged 

isle, 
Thatte  has  lie  loste  a  kynne  yn  these  fell  fyi? htes, 
Fatte  blodde  has«  sorfc-tted  the  hongerde  soyle, 
And  towiics  eiilowed  lemed  oppe  the  nyghtt^s. 
Inne  gyte  of  fyre  oure  hallie  churche  <lheie 

dyglitc**;  TKore; 

Oure  sonnes  lie  stonen  ynne  theyre  smetbynge 
Oppe  bie  the  rootes  oure  tree  of  lyfe  dheie 

pyghtcs, 
Vexynge  oure  coastc,  as  byllowes  doe  the  shore. 
Yee  meiiiie,  gyf  ye  are  menne,  displaie  yor 

name,  [flame. 

Ybrende  yer  tropes,  alyche  the  roarynge  tempest 

Ye  Chrystyans,  doc  as  wordhie  of  the  name; 
These  roynerres  of  our  hallie  houses  sleaj- 
Braste,  lyke  a  cloude,  from  whence  doth  come 

the  flame, 
Lycbe  torrentes,  gushynge  downe  the  moun- 

taines,  bee.  [flee. 

And  whanne  alonge  the  grene  yer  charapyous 
Swefte  as  the  rodde  for-weltrynge  levyn-bronde, 
Yatte  hauntes  the  flyinge  mortherer  oere  the 

lea, 
Soe  flie  oponne  these  royners  of  the  londe. 
Lette  those  yatte  are  unto  yer  battayles  fle<lde, 
Take  slepe  cteme  uponne  a  feerie  lowynge  bedde. 

Let  cowarda  Londonne  sec  hcrre  townc  on  fyre, 
And  strev  wythe  goulde  to  staie  the  royners 

honde,  [hygher, 

.^lla  and  Brystowe  havethe  thoughtes  thattes 
Wee  fyghte  notte  forr  ourselves,  but  all  the 

londe. 
As  Sevemes  hyger  lyghethe  banckes  of  sonde, 
Pressynge   ytte  downe  binethe  the  rcynyuge 

stvcme,  [stronde, 

Wythe    dreerie    dynn  enswolters    the    hyjjhe 

Betrynge  the  rockes  alonge  yun  fhurye  breme, 

See  wylle  wee  beere  the  Dacyanne  armie  downe, 

And  throughe  a  stormo  of  blodde  wyll  rcacbe  the 

cbampyon  cruwue. 


Gyflf  ynn  thya  battelle  loekene  wayte  cure  gare. 

To  Brystowe  dheie  wylle  toame  yeyre  f  hurie 

dyre;  '  [ayre, 

Brystowe,  and  alle  her  joies,  wylle  synke  toe 

Brendeynge  perforce  wythe  unenhantende  f3rre, 

Thenne  lette  oure  safetie  doubliti  moo%-e  oure  ire, 

Lyche  wolfyns,  rovynge  for  the  evnynure  pre, 

See  [ing]  the  lambe  and  shepsterr  nere  the  brire. 

Doth  th'one  forr  safetie,  th'one  for  hongre  slea; 

Thanne,  whanne  the  ravenne  crokes  uponne  the 

playncy  [siayne. 

Oh !  lette  ytte  bee  the  knelle  to  myghtie  Dacyanns 

Lyche  a  rodde  gronfer,  shalle  mie  aniace  sheene, 
Lycheastrynge  lyoncelle  IMle  bee  ynne  fyghte, 
Lyche  fallynge  leaves  the  Dacyannes  shall  bee 

sleene.  ,  [myghte. 

Lyche  [a]  loud  dynnynge  streeme  scalle  be  mie 
Ye  menne,  who  woulde  deserve  the  name  of 

knyghte,  [wepte; 

Lette  bloddie  teares  bie  all  yonr  paves  be 
To  commynge  tymes  no  poyntelle  shalle  y write, 
Whanne  Englonde  ban  her  foemenn,  Brystow 

slepte.  fcrie, 

Yoursclfes,  youre  chyldren,  and  youre  fcllowea 

Go,  fyghte  ynn  rennomes  gare,  be  brave,  and 

Wynne  or  die.         , 
1  saie  ne  mocj  youre  spryte  the  reste  wylle  saie; 
Youre  spryte  wylle  wrynne,  thatte  Brystow  ys 

yer  place ;  [waie; 

To  Iwnoures  house  I  nede  notte  marcke  the 
Inne   youre  ownc  haites  you  maie  the  foote- 

pathc  trace.  [space; 

'Twexte  sbappe  and  us  there  ys  botte  lyttdle 
The  tyme  ys  nowe  to  proove   yourselves  be 

menne;  [grac<v 

Drawe  forthe  the  bornyshcd  bylle  wythe  fetyve 
Rouze,   lyche   a  wolfynne  rouzing  from  hys 

denne. 
Thus  1  en  rone  mie  aniace;  go  thou  shethc; 
Pile  potte  ytt  ne  ynn  place,  tyll   ytte  ys  sycke 

wythe  deathe. 

SOLDYERS. 

Onn,  -S)lla,  onn;  we  longe  for  bloddie  fraie; 
Wee  longe  to  here  the  raven  syngeyn  vayne; 
Onn,  iElla  onn;  we  certys  gayne  the  daie, 
Whanne  thou  doste  leadc  us  to  the  leatfa&l 
playne. 

CELMONDE. 

Thie    speche,    O  loverde,  fyrethe  the   whole 
trayne;  [breathe; 

Theie  pancte  for  war,   as  honted  wolves  for 
Go,  and  sytte  crowned  on  corses  of  the  siayne; 
Go,  and  ywielde  the  massie  swerde  of  deathe. 
80LDTBRRES. 

From  thee,  O  iElla,  alle  oure  courage  reygnes; 
Ecbone  yn  phantasie  do  lede  the  Danes  ynne 
chaynes. 

MLLA0 
Mie  countrymcnne,  mie  friendesy  your  noble 

sprytes 
Spoke  yn  youre  eyne,  and  doe  yer  master  telle. 
Swefte    as    the   rayne-storme   toe    the    ertbe 

alyghtes, 
Soe  wyile  we  fall  upon  these  royners  felle. 
Oure    mowynge   swerdes  shalle  plonge   hem 
downe  to  Helle; 
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Theyre  throngynge  cones  shall  onlyghte  the 

starres;  [swelle, 

The  barrowes  brastynge  wythe  the  sleene  schall 

Brynnynge  to  commynge  tymes  our  fiunous 

warres  ; 
Inne  everie  eyne  I  kenne  the  lowe  of  myghte, 
Sheenynge  abrode.  alyche  a  hylle-fyre  ynne  the 
nyghte. 

Whanne  poyntelles  of  oure  famous  fyghte  shall 

sale, 
l^hone  wylle  marvelle  atte  the  demie  dede, 
£chone  \vylle  wyssen  hee  Iianiie"  scene  the  dale, 
And  bravelie  hoFped  to  make  the  foetnenn  blede; 
Botte  for  yer hoipe  our  battellc  wylle  notte  nede ; 
Cure  force  ys  force   enowe  to   stale   theyre 

honde; 
tVee  wylle  retoume  unto  thys  grened  mede;, 
Oer  corses  of  the  foemen  of  the  ionde. 
Kowe  to  the  warre  lette  all   the  slughomes 

sounde,  [groundc. 

The  Dacyanne  troopes  appere  on  yinder  rysynge 

Chiefes,  heade  youre  bandes,  and  leade. 
Danes  Jbfinge^  neare  Watchette. 

FYRSTE  DANE. 

^y>  %»  ye  Danes;  Magnus,  the  chiefe,  ys 
sleene;  [beade; 

Tlie  Saxonnes  come  wythe  ^Ua  atte  theyre 

Iiette*B  strev  to  gette  awaie  to  yinder  greene; 

Vlie,  flie;  thys  ys  the  kyngdomme  of  the 
deadde. 

SBCONDB  DANE. 

O  goddes!   have  thousandes   bie  mie  anlace 

bledde, 
And  muste  I  nowe  for  safetie  file  awaie  ? 
See!  farre  besprenged  alle  oure  troopes   are 

spreade» 
Yette  I  vylle  synglie  dare  the  bloddie  fraie. 
Butte  ne;  I'lle  flie,  and  morther  yn  retrete; 
Deathc,  blodde,  and  fyre,  scalle  mark  the  gocjmge 

of  my  feeie. 

THYRDE   DANE. 

Enthoghteynge  foiT  to  scape  the  bron^leynge. 

foe, 
As  nere  unto  the  byllowd  bechc  I  came, 
Farr  offe  I  spied  a  syghtc  of  myckle  woe, 
Oure  spyryoge  battayles  wrapte  ynn  sayles  of 

flame. 
The  burled  Dacyannes,  who  were  ynne  the  same, 
Fro  syde  to  syde  fledde  the  pursuyte  of  deathe; 

**  The  capital  blander  which  runs  through  all 
these  poems,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy their  credit,  is  the  termination  of  verbs  in 
the  singular  number  in  n ;  kan  is  in  twenty-six 
instances  use<l  in  these  poems,  for  the  present  or 
past  time  singular  of  the  verb  have.  But  han,  be- 
ing an  abbreviation  o(  haven,  is  never  used  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  in  the  prtsent  time  plural, 
and  the  infinitive  mood.        Tyrwhitt. 

In  opposition  to  this  conclusive  remark  Anony- 
mus  produced  twelve  passages,  of  which  only  one 
is  in  the  least  to  his  purpose.  **  Ich  han  bitten 
this  wax'^— an  old  rhyme  of  nobody  knows  whom. 
Mr.  Bryant  and  the  dean  of  Exeter  have  both 
failed  in  attempting  to  answer  the  objection. 


The  swelleynge  fyre  yer  corrage  doe  euflame, 

Theie  lepe  ynto  the  sea,  and  bobblynge  ^  yield  yer 

breathe ; 

Whylest  those  thatt  bee  uponne  the  bloddie 

playue,  [battle  slayne. 

Bee  deathe-doomed  captyves  taene,   or  yn  the 

HURRA. 

Nowe  bie  the  goddes,  Magnus,  dyscouiteoa* 

knyghte, 
Bie  craveute  havyoure  havethe  don  oure  woe, 
Despendynge  all  the  talle  menne  yn  the  lygbte. 
And  placeyng  valourous  menne  ^here  drafia 

motegoe. 
Sythence  oure  fourtunie  havethe  toumed  soe« 
Gader  the  souldyers  lefte  to  future  shappe. 
To  somme  new  place  for  safetie  we  u-ylle  goe« 
Inne  future  daie  wee  wylle  have  better  happe. 
Grande  the  loude  slughorne  for  a  quicke  for- 
loyne;  [joyne. 

Lette  all  the  Dacyannes  swythe  unto  oure  banner 

Throwe  hamlettcs  wee  wylle  sprenge  sadde  detha 

and  dole. 
Bathe  yn  hotte  gore,  and  wasch  ourselves  there- 

ynne:  [rolle. 

Ooddes!   here  the  Saxonnes  lyche  a  byllowe 
I  heere  the  anlacis  detested  dynne. 
Awaie,  awaie,  ye  Danes,  to  yonder  penne ; 
Wee  now  wylle  make  forloyne  yn  tymc  to  fyghte 

agenne. 

Celmonde,  near  Watchette^ 

O  forr  a  spryte  al  feere !  to  telle  the  dale. 
The  daie  wbyche  seal  astounde  the  berers  red*, 
Make3mge  oure  foemennes  en\7ynge  hartes  to 

blede, 
Ybereynge  thro  the  woride  oure  rennomde  name       I 

for  aie.  I 

Bryghte  Sonne  han  ynn  hys  roddie  robes  bya 
dyghte,  Ctrayne, 

From  the  radde  caste  he  flytted  wythe    hys       j 
The  bowers  "  drewe  awaie  the  geete  of  nyghte. 
Her  sable  iapistrie  was  rente  yn  twayne. 
The  dauncynge   streaks    bedecked    heavcnnes 
^     pJayne.  [eie. 

And  on  the  dewe  dyd  smyle  wythe  shemrynge 
Lyche  gottes  of  blodde  whyche  doe  blacke  ar- 

moure  stejme, 
Sheenynge  upon  the  borne  whyche  stondeth  biej 
The  souldyers  stood  uponne  the  hillis  syde, 
Lyche  yonge  enlcfed  trees  whyche  yn  a  foire&te 
byde. 

JEHa  rose  lyche  the  tree  besette  wythe  brieres; 
Hys  talle  speere   sheenynge  as  the  starrcs  at 

nyghte, 
Hys  eyne  eosemeynge  aa  a  lowe  of  fyre; 
Whanne  he  encbeered  everie  manne  to  fyghte, 

'*  Then  plunged  into  the  stream  with  deep  despair. 
And  her  la&t  sighs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. 

Dryden's  VirgiL 

^  Heaven's  gates  sponteneons  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hoin^ 
Commissioned  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Sun's  bright  portals  and  the  akies  comaiftiid. 
Close  or  unfold  the  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  Heaven  with  clouds,or  roll  those  cloudsawvy. 

Pope's  Uxmei. 
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Hys  gentle  wordes  ^yd  moove  eche  valourous 

knyirhte; 
Itte  moovrthe  >hem,  ashonterres  lyoncclles; 
In  trebled  artnoure  ys  theyre  courage  dyghte ; 
£cbe  warrynire  barte  for  pnyse  and  rennome 

SM'cUes ; 
LTche  slovrHie  dynnynge  of  the  croucheyngre 

strcme  [armie  seme. 

Syche  dyd  the  mormrjtige  96unde  of  the  whol 

Hee  ledes  >hem  oone  to  iyghte;  oh !  thenne  to 

saie 
Iloir  .Bla  loked,  and  lokvng  dyd  flicheere, 
Moovynge  alyrhe  a  mountayne  yn  affraie, 
Whanne  a  lowdri  whyrlevynde  doe  yttes  boe- 

somme  tare 
To  telle  howe  everie  loke  wu!d  banyshe  fecre, 
Wuulde  aske    an    angelles    poyntell  or   hys 

tyngue. 

Lyche  a  talle  rocke  yatte  ryseth  heaven-n'ere, 

lychea  yonge  wolfynne  brondeous  and  strynge, 

Soe  dydde  he  goe,  and  myghtie  warriours  hedde 

V'ythe  gore-dopycted  wynges  masterie  arounde 

bym  flcdde. 

The  battelie  jyned;   swerdes  uponne  swerdes 

dyd  rynge; 
^la  wa^  chafed  as  iyonns  mcldded  bee; 
tyrhe  fallynge  starrea,  he  dydde  the  javlynn 

flynge ; 
Hy?  mif^htie  aniare  mightie  mcnne  dyd  slea; 
Where  he  dydde  comme,  the  flemed  foe  dydde 

flee. 
Or  M\e  benethe  hys  honde,  as  fellynge  rajrne, 
Wythe  83rtheafhuyrie  hedydde  onn  'hemm  dree, 
llylJes  of  yer  bowkes  dyd  ryse  opponne  the 
playne;  [nee; 

.^lla,  thoa  arte— botte  state,  my  tynge;  aaie 
i.>we  greate  I  hymme  maye  make,  styile  greater 

hee  wylle  bee. 

Nor  dydde  hys  souldyerres  see  hys  actes  yn 

vayne.  [felle; 

)Wre  a  stoute  Dane  uponne  hys  compheere 

Hot  re  lorde  and  hyndlette  sonke  nponne  the 

playne; 
Jlcere  Sonne  and  fadre  trembled  ynto  helle. 
Chief  Magnus  sought  hys  waie,  and,  shame  to 
telle!  [speere 

lief-  soughtc  hys  traie  for  flyghte ;  botte  iElla's 
I'fMrtine  the  flyjmge  Daoyannes  schoulder  felle, 
Qu^-te  throwe  hys  boddie,  and  hys  harte  yttc 

tare, 
lio  ^:Ton«i,  and  Ponkeuponne  the goric greene, 
Dd  wythe  hys  corse  encreased  the  pyles  of  Da- 
oyannes sleene. 
c^I^eiiU  wythe  the  fyghte,  the  Danyshe  cham- 

pvons  stonde, 
Lyche  bulies,  whose  strengthe  and  wondrous 

myghte  v*  flcdde ; 
jTJta.  a  iavelynne  grypped  yn  eyther  honde> 
FIy«5  ti)  the  thronge,  and  doomes  two  Dacy- 

annes  deadde. 

Aft^r  hvs  acte,  the  armie  all  yspedde; 

Fromm'eri  rich  on  unmyssynge  javlynnes  flewc; 

Theie  straughte  yerdoughtie  swerdes;  the  foe- 

mcnnbledde;  [sTewe; 

Fi*n^  t»'rce  of  fourc  of  myghtie  Danes  dheie 

Xlie  Dnm-s,  wythe  tcrroure  rulynge  att  their 

jii-ad,  [ravenne  fledde. 

'     ^  ^owati  theyr  bannere  tall«,  and  lyche  a 
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The  soldyerres  followed  wythe  a  myghtie  crie, 
Crycs,  vatte  welle  myghte  the  stoutcvto  ha:te» 

affmie.  [ann^s  Hie; 

Swefte,  as  yer  shyppes,  the  vanquysbcd  Dacy 
Swefte,  as  the  rayne  uponne  an  Aprylledaie, 
Pressynee  behynde,  the  Englysche  soWyerres 

siaie,  [mayne; 

Botte  halfe  the  tythcs  of  Danyshe  menne're- 
JEUa   cominaundes  *heie   shoulde .  the  ^  slectre 

staie,  '  [P\^y"?- 

Botte  bynde  *hem  prysonners  on  the  bloddie 
The  fyehtynge  beyngc  done,  I  came  awaie. 
In  odher "tieldes  to  fyghte  a  moe  unequalle  fraie. 
Mie  servant  squyre ! 

Celmonde,  Servitourb. 
celmonde. 

Prepare  a  fleing  horsci 
Whose  feete  are  wynges,  whose  pace  ys  lycke 
thewvnde,  [yn  course, 

Whoe  wylle  outestreppe  the  momeynge  lyghtc 
Leavcyugf  the  gyttelles  of  the  merkc  behyiMJc*. 
Souime  hyltrenmuttei'sdoe  mie  presence  fyndc. 
Gyv  oute  to  alle  yatte  1  was  sleene  ynne  fyghte. 
Gyff  ynnc  thysgare  thoudoest  mie  order  mynde, 
Whanne   1  ret;urne,  thou  shalte   be  made  a 

knyghte;  . 

Flie,  flie,  be  gon ;  an  howerre  ys  a  daie ; 
Saycke  dyghte  my  beste  of  stedes,  and  bryngc 
hymm  heere  —  awaie  1 

CELMONDE.     [SbAtf.] 

iHla  ys  woundedd  sore,  and  ynne  the  tonne 
He  waytethe,  tylle  hys  woundes  be  broghte  to 

ethe.  [croiuie, 

And  shalle  1  from  hys  browcs  plocke  oft  the 
Makynge  the  vyctore  yn  hys  vyctorie  blethe  ? 
O  no!  fulle  sooner  scbulda  mie  hartes  blodde 

smethe, 
Pulle  soonere  woulde  I  tortured  bee  toe  deathe ; 
Botte— Birtha  ys  the  pryze;   ahe!  ytt^  were 

ethe  [breathe ; 

To  gayne  so  gayne  a  pryze  wythe  losse  of 
Botte  thanne  rennome  setcrne— ytte  ys  botte 

ayre;  [there. 

Bredde  ynne  the  phantasie,  and  alleyn  lyvynge 

Albeytte  everyche  thynge  yn  lyfe  conspyre 
To  telle  me  of  the  faulte  I  noiv  schulde  doe, 
Yette  woulde  I  batteutlie  assuage  mie  fyre. 
And  the  same  menes,  as  1  scall  nowe,  pursue. 
The  qualytyes  1  fro  mie  parentes  drewe. 
Were  blodde,  and  morther,  masterie,and  warre ; 
Thie  1  wylle  holde  to  nowe,  and  hede  ne  moe 
A  wonnde  yn  rennome,  yanne  a  boddie  scarrc. 
Nowe,  JElla,  nowe  Ime  plantynge  of  a  thorue, 
Bie  whyche  thie  peace,  thie  love,  and  glone  shalle 
be  tome. 


BRYSTOWE. 
Birtha,  Egwina. 

.      BIHTHA. 

Gentle  Egwina,  do  notte  prcche  »«  Joi*  5 
I  cannotte  joie  ynne  anie  thynge  botU  wcere, 
ce 
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Ob!  yatte  augbte  ichuldeoure  geHsmesse  de- 
stroie,  ' 
Floddynge  the  face  wyfhe  woe,  and  brynie  teare ! 

EGWIlfA. 

You  miiste,  you  muste  endeatonr  for  to  cheere 
Youre  harte  unto  somme  cherisaanied'^  reste. 
Youre  loverde  from  the  battle  viryWe  apperr, 
Ynne  honnoure»  and  a  greater  love,  be  dreste; 
Botte  I  wylle  call  the  mynstrelles  rouQdelaie^ 
Perchaunce  the  swotie  sounde  maie  chase  your 
wlere  awaie. 

BiRTHAy  EGWINA,  MYMBTRSLLBS. 

MYN8TRELLE8  SONOB. 

^    O !  synge  untoe  mie  roundelate, 

O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee^ 
DauDce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  dale, 
Lycke  a  reynynge  ryvcr  bee  j 

Mie  love  ys  dedde« 

Gon  to  bys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  bys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghtc, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Kodde  hys  face  as  tbe  mornynge  lyghte, 
-  Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 

Suycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 

Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelte  stote, 

O !  bee  lyes  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathc-bedde, 
Alle  undcrrc  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge. 

In  the  briered  delle  belowe; 

Harke!  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  «ynge; 

To  the  nygbte-mares  as  heie  goe; 
Mie  lov«  ys  dedde, 
Goune  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Seel  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude; 
WHyterre  yanne  the  mornyngc  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude; 

^^e  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death e-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere,  uponne'mic  true  loves  grave, 

Schalle  the  baren  ilenrs  be  Ia3rde9 

Vee  one  hallie  seyncte  to  save 

Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde,     . 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Alle  under  the  wyllowe  tree, 

Wythe  mie  hondes  Tile  dente  the  brieres 
Kounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ottphante  fairie^  lyghte  youre  fyres, 
Heere  mie  boddie  stylie  schalle  bee. 

*^  By  an  error  of  the  press,  cherisaunci  is  print* 
ed  in  Kersey  instead  of  cherisau'nce.  Chatterton 
fcas  copied  the  blunder  in  three  places. 


Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedd^, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acorne-coppe  and  thorae^ 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie; 
Lyfe  and  all  y ttes  goode  I  scome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  ieaste  by  dale. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-beddcf 

Al  under  tbe  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wj'tches,  ciownede  wythe  reyte», 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
1  die;  I  conune;  mie  true  love  waytes. 
Thos  the  damselle  spake  and  dyed. 

BIRTHA.     . 

Thys  syngeyng  haveth  whatte  coulde  make  ytte 

please;  [«•*• 

Butte  mie  uncourtlie  shappe  benymmes  mee  of  all 


jElla,  o/fe  Watchette. 

Curse  onne  mie  tardie  woundes!  biynge  mee  s 

.     stede! 
I  wylle  awaie  to  Birtha  bie  thys  nygbte; 
Albeytte  fro  mie  woundes  mie  soul  doe  blede, 
I  wylle  awaie,  and  die  wythyunc  her  sygbte. 
Brynge  me  a  stede,   wythe  eagle-wjmgn  for 

flyghte;  [stronsre. 

Swefte  as   mie  wyshe,  and,  as  mie  love  ys, 
The  Danes  have  wroughte  mee  myckle  woeya&e 

fyghte, 
Inne  kepeynge  mee  from  Birtha's  armea  ao  looge. 
O!  whatte  a  dome  was  myne,  sythe  masterie 
Canne  yeve  ne  pleasaunce,  nor  mie  londes  goode 

lememyne  eie! 

Yee  goddes,  howe  ys  a  lovenes  temper  fonned ! 
Sometymes  the  samme  thynge  wylle  bothe  bane. 

and  blesse;  [wanned, 

On  tjrme  encalede,  yanne  bie  the  same  thynge 
Estrougbted  fborthe,  and  yanne  ybntttea  less. 
Tys  Birtha's  loss  whyche  doe  mie  thougbtes 

possesses 
I  wylle,  I  muste  awaie:  whie  staiea  mie  stede? 
Mie  httscarles,  bytber  baste;  prepare  a  dresse, 
Whyche  couracyers  yn  hastie  joumiea  ncde. 
O  heavens  I  J  moste  awaie  to  Byrtha  eyne. 
For  yn  her  lookes  I  fynde  mie  beynge  doe  eo^ 

twyne. 


Celmouve,  aite  Brystowe. 

"the  woiide  ys  darke  wythe  nyghte;  the  wymte 
are  stylie;  gkine; 

Fajrntelie  the  mone  her  palyde  lyghte  roato 

The  uprystc  sprytes  the  sylente  letten  fylle, 

Wythe  ouphant  faeryes  joynyng  ynne  the  dreme; 

The  forreste  sheenethe  wythe  the  sylver  leme; 

Nowe  maie  mie  love  be  sated  yn  3rttes  treate; 

Uponne  the  lynche  of  somme  swefte  reynya? 
stremct 

At  the  s>vote  banquette  I  wylle  swotelie  eate. 

Thys  ys  the  bowse;  yee  hyndes,  swytfayn  apperc 
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CBLtfOWDE. 

Co  telle  to  Birtha  stmyte,  a  stranngerr  wayiethe 
here. 

Cblhoitdb,  Birtha. 

BIRTHA. 

Celmonde!   yee  teTDCtes!   I  hope  tboa  haste 
goode  newes. 

celmobdb. 

Tlie  hope  yi  loste;  for  heavie  newes  prepare. 

BIRTHA. 

UJEHawelle? 

CBLMONDB. 

Hee  lyves;  and  stylle  maie  use 
The  befaylte  blessynges  of  a  future  yeare. 

BIRTHA. 

Whatte  heavie  tydyage  thenne  have  I  to  feare  ? 
Of  whatte  misGbaunce  dydste  thou  so  latelie 
saie? 

CBLMONDB. 

For  heavie  tydynges  swythyn  nowe  prepare. 
iBIa  sore  wounded  ys,  yn  byketous  fraicj 
la  Wedeceater's  wallid  toune  he  lyes. 

BIRTHA. 

0  mie  agroted  breast! 

CBLMONDB. 

Wy thoute  your  syghte,  he  dyes. 
BIRTHA* 

WyWe  Birtha's  presence  cthe  herr  JEIIa's  payne  ? 

1  flie;  new  wynges  doe  from  mie  scboulderrs 

■pryngc. 

CBLMONDB. 

Mie  stede  wydbonte  wyile  deflelie  beeie  us  twayne. 

BIRTHA. 

Ob!  I  wyll  flie  as  wynde,  and  no  waie  lynge: 
iivefUie  <aiparisons  for  rydynge  brynge; 
I  have  a  BBynde  wynged  wythe  the  levy  n  ploome. 
O  iSUa,  Alia !  dydste  thou  kenue  the  stynge, 
The  wbyche  doeth  canker  ynne  mie  hartys 
roome,  [bee; 

Thou  wonldste  see  playne  thieselfe  the  gare  to 
Aryse,  uponne  thie  love,  and  flie  to  meeien  me. 

CBLMONDB. 

The  stede,  on  wbyche  I  came,  ys  swefle  as  ayre ; 
Mie  servytoures  doe  wayte  mee  nere  the  woidc; 
Swjrthynne  wythamee  unto  the  place  repay  re; 
To  Ala  I  wylle  gev  yon  conducte  goode. 
Vuure  eyne,  alyche  a  baulme,  wylle  staunche 

hys  bloode,  [alle  cheere; 

Hoipe  oppe  bys  wonndes,  and  yev  hys  harte 
Uponne  your  eyne  be  holdes  hys  lyvelybode; 
Voa  doe  hyt  spryte,  and  alle  hys  pleasaunce 

bere. 
Coaune,  lette's  awaie,  albeytte  ytte  ys  moke, 
k'ette  love  wille  be  a  tore  to  toume  to  feere  nyglites 

Mnoke. 

BIRTHA. 

Jllbeytte  vnwean  dyd  the  welkyim  renfle, 
Rryne  alyclM  frilynge  ryversy  dyd  fene  bee, 


Erthe  wythe  the  ayre  enchaiM  dyd  contende, 
Everychone  breathe  of  wynde  wythe  plagues  dyd 

slee, 
Vette  1  to  isila's  eyne eftsoones  woulde  flee; 
Albeytte  bawethomes  dyd  mie  fleshe  enseme, 
Owlettes,  wythe  scrychynge,  shakeynge  eTO- 

ryche  tree. 
And  water-.neders  wrygglynge  yn  eche  streme, 
Yette  woulde  1  flie,  ne  under  coverte  staie, 
Botte  seke  mie  JEUa  owte;  brave  Celmonde,  teade 

the  waie. 


A  WODE. 
Hurra,  Danes. 

nURRA.  • 

Heere  ynn  yis  forreste  lette  us  Watche  for  pree, 
Bewreckeynge  on  oure    foemenne    oure   ylle 

warrejk  [slea, 

Whatteverre  schalle  be  Englysch  wee  wylle 
Spreddynge  our  ugsomme  rennome  to  afsrre. 
Ye  Dacyanne  menne,  gyff  Dacyanne  menne  yee 

are, 
Lette  nete  botte  blodde  suffycyle  for  yee  bee; 
On  eveiich  breaste  yn  gorie  letteres  scarre, 
Wbatt  sprytes  you  have,  and  howe  those  sprytes 

maie  dree. 
And  gyff  yee  gette  awaie  to  Denmarkes  shore, 
Eftesoones  we  will  retoume,  and  wanquisbed  bee 

ne  moere. 

Tlie  battelle  loste,  a  battelte  was  yndede; 
Note  queedes  hemselfes  catde  stonde  so  haide  a 

fraie; 
Oure  verie  armoure,  and  oure  heaulmes  dyd 

blede,  [fledde  awaie. 

The  Dacyannes  sprytes,  lyche  dewe  dropes, 
Ytte  was  an  iElla  dyd  commaunde  the  daie; 
Ynn  spyte  of  foemanne,   1   moste  saie  hys 

myghte;  [paie, 

Botte  we  ynn  hyad-lettes  blodde  the  loss  will 
Brynnynge,  thatte  we  knowe  howe  to  wynne 

yn  fyghte;  [destroie;— 

Wee  wylle,  lyke  wylfes  enloosed  firom  chaynes, 

Oure  armoures— wynter  nyghte  shotte  oute  the 

daie  of  joie. 

Whene  swefte-fote   tyme  doe  rolle  the  daie 

^longe,  [brendc; 

Somme  haml^tte  scalle  onto  oure  fhuyrie 
Brastjmge  alyche  a  rocke,  or  mountay  ne stronge. 
The  talle  chyrche-spyre  upon  the  grenoshalle 

bende;  [rende. 

Wee  wylle  the  wallea,  and  auntyante  tourrettes 

Pete  everych  tree  whychgoldynfruytedoebeere, 

Downe  to  the  goddes  the  ownerrs  dbereof  sende,^ 

Besprenf  ynge  alle  abrode  sadde  warre  and  bloddie 

weere. 
Botte  fyrste  to  yynder  oke-tree  wee  wylle  flie ; 
And  thence  wyll  yssue  owte  onne  aU  yatte  com* 

meth  hie. 


ANODHER  PARTE  OF  THE  WOODE. 

CBLMONDB,  BIRTHA. 
BIRTHA. 

Thys  merkness  doe   Hffraie  laie  wommannf 
breotte. 
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Howe  sable  ys  the  spreddynge  skie  arrayde"^ ! 
Uailie  the  bordeleire,  who  lyves  to  reste, 
Ne  ys  att  nyghtys  flemynge  hue  dysmayde; 
The  starres  doe  scantillie  the  sable  brayde; 
Wyde  ys  the  sylver  lemes  of  comforte  wove; 
'  Speke,  Celmonde»  does  ytte  make  thee  Qotte 
afrayde } 

CELMONDB. 

Merker  the  nyghte,  the  fitter  tyde  for  love. 

BIRTHA. 

Saiest  thou  for  lore  ?  ah !  love  is  for  awaie. 
Faygne  would  I  see  ouce  moe  the  roddie  lemes  of 
daie.  . 

CELMONDB. 

Love  maie  bee  nie,  woulde  Birtha  calle  ytte 
here. 

BIRTHA. 
How,  Celmonde,  dothe  thou  mene  ? 

CBLMdNDB. 

Tbys  Celmonde  melles, 

No  leme,  no  eyne,  no  mortalle  manne  appere, 

Ne  lyghte,  an  acte  of  lovt  for  to  bewreene; 

Nete  in  thys  forreste,  botte  thys  tore,  dothe 

sheene,  [nyghte; 

The  whych,  potte  oute,  dd  leave  the  wliolc  yn 

■'    See !  howe  the  brauncynge  trees  doe  here  en- 

twyne,  [syghte; 

Makeynge  thys  bower  so    pleasynge  to  the 

Thys  was  fDr  love  fyrste  made,  and  heere  ytt 

stondes,  [loves  bondes. 

Thatte  hereynne  lovers  maie  enlyncke  yn  true 

BIRTHA. 

Celmonde,  speake  wbatte  thou  menest,  or  alse 

mie  thoughtes 
Perchaance  maie  robbc  thie  honestie  ft>  iayre. 

CELMONDB. 

Then  here,  and  knowe,    hereto    1    \^ve  you 

broughte, 
Mie  longe  hyddc  love  unto  you  to  make  elere. 

BIRTHA. 

Oh  Heaven  and  Bathe!  whatte  ys  ytt  I  doe 

heare? 
Am  I  betraste?  Where  ys  mie  JEW^p  saie! 

CELMONDB. 

O !  do  nete  nowe  to  JEila,  syke  love  here, 
.    Botte  geven  some  pnne  Celmondes  hedde. 

BIRTHA. 

Aw^e ! 
I  wylle  be  gone,  and  groape  mie  passage  oute, 
Albeytte  neders  stynges  mie  legs  do  twyne  aboute. 

CELMONDB. 

Nowe  hie  the  seynctes  1  wylle  notte  lette  thee 

goe, 
Ontylle  thou  doeste  mie  brendynge  love  amate. 
Those  eyne  have  caused  Celmonde  myckle  woe, 
Yenne  lette  yer  smyle  fyrst  take  hjrm  yn  regrate. 
O!  didst  thou  see  mie  breastts  troblous  state, 
Theere  love  doth  harrie  up  mie  joie,  and  ethe ! 

'^  All  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death !  —'tis  dreadful ; 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile! 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 
Mourning  Bride. 


I  wretched  bee,  btyonde  the  hele  of  late, 
Gyff  Birtha  stylle  wylle  make  mie  harte-veyoes 

blethe. 
Softe  as  the  sommer  flowreets,  Birtha,  look<>, 
Faile  ylle  I  canne  thie  frownes  and  harde  dyspUa- 

saunce  brooke. 

BIRTHA. 

Thie  love  ys  foule ;  *I  woolde  bee  deafe  for  aie, 
Radher  thanne  heere  syche  deslavatie  sedde. 
Swythynne  file  from  mee,  and  ne  further  saie; 
Aadher  thanne  beare  thie  love,  1  woolde  bee 

dead.  [berld?, 

Yee  seynctes;  and  shal  I  wronge  mie  JBiWs 
And  wouldst  thou,   Celmonde,  tempte  me  to 

the  thynge? 

Tette  mee  be  gone— alle  curses  onne  thie  hedde ! 

Was  ytte  for  thys  thou  dydsCe  a  message  brynse  * 

Lette  mee  be  gone,  thou  manne  of  sable  harte! 

Or  welkyn  and  her  starres  wyll  Uke  a  maydeas 

parte. 

CELMONDE. 

Sy thence  you  wylle -notte  lette  mie  suyte  avHe, 
Mie  love  wylle  have  yttes  joie,  aAtho  H7tbe 
goylte;  [stcfe; 

Youre  lymbcs  shall  bende,  albeytte  stryage  as 
The  mcrkye  seesonne  wylle  your  blosbes  bylte. 

BIRTHA. 

H(rfpe,   hoipe,  ye^.  seynctes!    oh  thatte  BMe 
blodde  was  spylte ! 

CELMONDB. 

The  seynctes  att  distaance  stonde  yn  tyme  of 

nede.  [thoa  wylte 

Strev  notte  to  goe;  thou  canste  notte,  gyf 

Unto  mie  wysche  bee  kinde,  and  nete  alse  bofe; 

BIRTHA. 

No,  fofile  bestoykerre,  I  wylle  rende  the  ayre, 
Tylle  dethe  do  staie  mie  dynne,  or  aome  kynde 

roder  heare. 
Holpe!  holpe!  oh  Go^e! 

Celmonde,  Birtha,  Hurra,  Daxbi. 

HURKA. 

Ah !  thatts  a  wommanne  cws. 
1  kenn  hem;  saie  who  are  you,  yatte  he  tlieere? 

CELBfOI^DB. 

Yee  hyndes,  awaie !  orre  bie  thys  swerve  yee 
dies. 

Hurra. 

Thie  wordes  wylle  ne  mie  hartis  sete  afieie. 
BIRTHA. 

Save  mee,  oh !  save  from  me  thys  royuer  beert ! 


HURRA. 


ai^ 


Stonde  thou  bie  mee;  nowe  saie  thie 

londe; 
Orswythyne  seball  mie  swerdethie  boddietaie. 

CELMONDB. 

Botbe  I  wylle  shewe  thee  bie  mie  bfoodem 
hoode. '  ' 

HI7RRA. 

Resette  hym  nmiide,  yee  JDaaefc 
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CBliMONDB. 

Comme  onne,  and  see 
Gyff  mic.strjrnge  anlace  maie  bewrycn  whatte  I 
bee. 
tF^gkie  al  anemU  Cefmonde,  mtifnte  Danes  he 
sleaih^  andfaleth  to  Hurra, 

CBLMONDB. 

Oh!  Ifbrslagcn  be!  ye  Daii(»s,  now  kenne, 
I  amme  yatte  C^monde,  seconde  yu  the  fy^hte, 
Who  dydd.  atte  WaU-hette,  so  forslege  youre 
menne;  [nyKhte; 

I  fele    myne    «Trne    to    swymme    yn   letenie 
To  her  be  kyode. 

IDieth, 

HURRA. 

Thenn^  felLe  a  wordhie  kuyghte. 
Sale,  who  bee  you  ? 

BIRTMA. 

1  am  grcate  Allans  wyfe. 
BUKRA. 

Ah! 

BIRTBA. 

Gy ff  ancnste  hym  you  harboare  foule  despy tc, 
Nowe  wythe  the  lethal  anlace  take  mie  lyfe, 
Mie  thankes  1  ever  onne  you  wylle  beatowe. 
From  ewbryce  you  mee  pyghte,  the  worete  of  mor- 
tal woe. 

HURRA. 

I   wylle;  ytte  acallc  bee  toe:  yee  Dacyaus, 

heere. 
Thys  iElla  havcthe  been  oure  foe  for  aie. 
Thonrowe  the  battelle  he  dyd  bn)ndeou8  teare. 
Bey ng  the  lyfe  and  head  of  everych  fraie ; 
From  everych  Dacyanne  power  he  won  the  daie, 
Fttrslagen  Magnua,  all  our  schippcs  ybrente; 
Bie  hys  felle  arme  wee  now  are  made  to  straie; 
The  speere  of  Dacya  he  ynne  pieces  shente ; 
Whanne  hantoned  barckes  unto  our  londe  dyd 

comme, 
^lU  the  gare  dheic  sed,  and  wysched  hym  byttcr 

dome. 

BIRTHA, 


M^rcie! 


HURRA. 


Beestylle. 
Botte  yettc  he  ys  a  foemanne  goodc  and  fayre; 
Wbaniie  wee  are  spente,  he  soundethethe  for- 

loyne; 
The  captyves  chayne  he  tosscth  ynne  the  ayrc, 
Cheered  the  wounded  botlie  wythe  brcdde  and 

wynej 
Has   hee   notte  untoe  somme  of    you   bynn 

dygnc?  [fielde, 

You  woulde  have  smethd  onne  Wedecestriau 
Botte  hee  behylte  the  sUighorne  for  to  cleyxje, 
Throwynge  onne  hys  wyde  backe,  hys  wyder 

'spreddynge  shiflde. 
Whanne  you,  as  caytysned,  yn  fielde  dyd  bee, 
He  oathed  you  to  be  stylle,  and  strayte  didd  sette 

you  free. 

Sealle  wee  forslege  hys    wyfe,  becauae  he's 

brave? 
Biraus  hee  fyghtcth  for  hys  countryes  gare? 
Wylle  hee,  who baTith  bynue  yis  Alias  slave, 
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Robbe  hym  of  whatte  percase  he  hotdith  deere? 
Or  sealle  we  menne  of  mcnnys  sprytes  a)>pcrt', 
Doeynge  hym  favoure  for  hys  favoure  donne^ 
Swefte  to  hys  pallace  thys  damoisellc  here, 
Bewrynne  oure  ca^c,  and  to  oure  waie  be  gonne  ? 
The  last  you  do  approve;  so  lette  ytte  bee; 
Damoysclle,  comme  awaie;  you  safe  sealle  bee 
wythe  mee. 

BIRTHA. 

Al  blessynges  maie  the  seynctes  unto  yee  gyve! 
Al  plea«aunce  maie  youre  longe-stiaught^  iyv- 

ynges  bee! 
-ffilla,  whanne  knowynge  thatte  bie  you  I  lyve, 
Wylle  thyncke  toor  snialle  a  guyfte  the  londe 

and  sea. 
O  Cclmonde!  I  maie  deftlie  rede  by  thee, 
Whatte  ille  betyd^thethe  enfouled  kynde; 
Maie  ne  thie  cross-stone  of  thie  cryme  bewree! 
Maie  alle  menne  ken  thie  valoure,  fewe  thie 

my  ode! 
Soldyer !  for  tyke  thou  arte  ynn  noble  fraie, , 
I  wylle  thie  goinges  *tende,  and  doe  thou  lede  the 

waie. 

HURRA. 
The  mornynge  'gyns  alonge  the  eastetosheene; 
Darklinge  the  lyghte  doe  onne  the  waters  plaie; 
The  feynte  rodde  leme  slowe  creepeth  oere  the 

greene, 
Toe  chase  the  merkynds  of  nyghte  awatc ; 
Swifte  flies  the  howei-s  thatte  wylle  brynge  oute 

the  dale ; 
The  sofle  dewc  falleth  onne  the  grec*ynge  grdsse; 
The  shepster  mayden,  dyghtynge  her  arraie, 
Scante  sees  her  vysage  yn  the  wavip  glasse; 
Bie  the  fulle  daylieghte  wee  sealle  ^lla  see, 
Or  Brystowes  wallyd  towne;  damoyselle,  followe 


AT  BRVSTO^VE. 
JElla  and  S£RViTOUR^ 

iELLA. 

Tys  nowe  fulle  morne ;  1  thoughten,  bie  laste 

nyghte  [!«ve; 

To  have  been  hcere;  mie  ste«le  han  notte  mie 
Thys  ys  mie  pallaee;  lette  mie  hyndes  alyghte, 
Wliylstc  1  goe  oppe,  and  wake  mie  sicpeyuge 

dove. 
Staie  here,  mie  byndlettes;  I  shal  goe  above. 
Nowe,  Birtha,  wyll  thie  loke  enhele  mie  spryte, 
Thie  smylei  unto  mie  woundes  a  baulmc  wylle 

proove ;  / 

Mie  ledanne  hoddie  wylle  bee  sette  aryghte. 
Egwioii,  haste,  and  ope  the  portalle  doore, 
Yatte  I  on  Birtha's  breste  maie  tbynkc  of  warre 

ne  more. 


i^LLA,  Eg  WIN  A. 
EGWIXA. 


Ohi£lla! 


Ah !  that  semmlykeene  to  mee. 
Specketh  a  legendary  tale  of  woe. 
XCWINA. 

Birtha  is— 
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MLLA, 

What?  where?  how?  Saie,  whatte  of  shee? 

EGWINA. 


Gone !  ye  goddes ! 

EGWINA. 

Alas!  ytte  ys  toe  true. 
Yee  seynctes,  hee  dies  awaie  wythe  myckle  woe ! 
M\la\  whatt }  JEAtL !  Oh !  hee  lyres  agen ! 


Cal  mee  notte  ^lla;  1  am  h3anine  ne  moe. 
Where  ys  shee  goo  awaie  ?  Ah !  speake !  How  ? 
When  ? 

KGWINA, 

IwiU. 


Caparysoii  a  score  of  stedes;  ilie,  flie ! 
Wherp  ys  shee?  Swythynne  speeke,  orinstante 
thou  sbalte  die. 

EGWINA. 

Stylle  thie  loud  rage,  and  here  thou  whatte  I 
knowe. 

iELLA. 

Oh!  speek. 

EGWINA. 

Lyche  prymrose,  droopynge  W3rthe  the  heavie 

rayue.  [wiere, 

Lastc  nyphte  I  lefte  her,  droopynge  with  her 

Her  love  the  gare,  thatte  gave  her  harte  syke 

peyii^- 


Her  loFc!  to  whomme? 

EGWINA. 

To  thee,  her  spouse,  alleyne. 
As  ys  uiie  hentylle  everyche  mome  to  goe, 
I  wentc,  and  oped  her  chamber  doore  ynn 

twayiie, 
Botte  found  her  notte,  as  I  was  wont  ti>  doe; 
Tbanne  alle  arounde  the  pallace  I  dyd  seerv;, 
Botte  culde  (to  mie  bartes  woe)  ne  fynde  her  anie 
wbeere. 

JELLA. 
Thou  lyest,  foul  hagge !  thou  lyest;  thou  art  her 
ayde  [bee. 

To  chere  her  louste;— botte  noej  ytte  cannotte 

EGWINA. 

Gyff  trouthe  appear  notte  inne  whatte  I  have 

sayde,  [slea. 

Prawe  forthe  thie  aniace  swytbyni  thanne  mee 

iELLA. 

Bptte  yette  ytte  muste,  ytte  must  bee  soe ;  I 

see, 
Shee  wythe  sorome  loustie  paramoure  ys  gone; 
Itte  moste  be  soe— oh!  bowe  ytte  wracketh  mee  I 
Mie  race  of  love,  mie  race  of  lyfe  ys  ronne ; 
Now  rage,  and  brondeous  storm,  and  tempeste 

comme; 
Netp  lyvynge  upon  erthe  can  now  enswote  mie 

domme. 

iELLA,  EGWINA,  SERTTTOUBE. 
SERVYTOURE. 

JLorerde !  I  am  aboute  the  trouthe  to  sale. 


Laste  nyghte,  fuUe  late  1  dydde  retourne  to  reste. 
As  to  mie  chamber  1  dydde  bende  mie  waie. 
To  Birtba  onne  hys  name  and  place  addreste; 
Downe  to  hym  camme  shee;  butte  thereof  the 

reste 
I  ken  ne  matter;  so,  mie  hommage  mad^ 

iELLA. 

O !  speake  ne  moe;  mie  harte  flames  yn  yttes 

heste; 
I  once  was  ^la;  nowe  bee  notte  yttes  shade. 
Hanne  alle  the  fuirie  of  mysfortunea  wylle 
FaUep  onn  mie  benned  headde  I  banoe  been  JBUm 

stylle. 

Thys  alleyn  was  unburled  of  alle  mie  spryte: 
Mie  homiourCy  hoxmoure,  frownd  on  the  dolce 

wynde, 
Thatte  steeked  on  ytte ;  nowe  wyth  rage  Im 

Pyghte; 
A  brondeous  unweere  ys  mie  engyiM&A  myode. 
Mie  hommeur  yette  somme  drybblet  joie  maie 

fyude, 
To  the  Danes  woundes  I  wylle  another  yeve; 
Whanne  tbos  mie  rennome  and  mie  peace  ys 

rynde, 
Ittc  were  a  recrandizc  to  thyncke  toe  lyve; 
Mie  huscarles,  untoe  everie  asker  telle, 
Gyffe  noblie  i£Ua  ly ved,  as  noble  JEWa,  felle. 

IStabbeih  hys  bresk, 

8ERV1T0DRE. 

^Ila  ys  sleene;  the  flower  of  Englonde's  marrdc ! 


Be  stylle:  stythe  lette  the  cbyrches  rynge  mie 

knelle. 
Call  hytber  brave  Coemyke;  he,  as  warde 
Of  thys  mie  Brystowe  castle,  wylle  doe  welle. 
[Kmile  rjptgtth. 

MhLk,  EGWINA,  Servytoure,  Cosrsyee. 


Thee  I  ordeyne  the  warde;  so  alle  maie  telle. 
1  have  botte  lyttel  tym  to  dragge  thys  lyfe; 
Mie  lethal  talc,  alycbe  a  lethalle  belle, 
Dy  nne  yn  the  eares  of  her  I  wyschd  mie  wyfe! 
Botte,  ah !  shee  maie  bee  fayre. 

EGWINA. 

Yatte  shee  moste  bee. 


Ah! 


saie  notte  soe; 
dobblie  slee. 


yatte  worde  woulde  JEIU 


.£lla,  Egwina,  Seryvtourb,  Coerny&s, 
BiRTUA,  Hurra. 


Ah!  Birthahere! 

BI^THA. 
Whatte  dynne  ys  thys?  Whatte  menes  yis  leath* 
alle  knelle?  Tp^} 

Where  ys  mie  MII&}  Speeke;  where?  Howe  yi 
Oh  ^lia !  art  thou  yaime  aly ve  and  welle ! 


1  lyveyodeed;  botte  doe  notte  lyre  fiffthecu 

birtha*. 
Whatte  menei  mie  i£U  I 
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GODDWYN: 


Here  mie  meneynge  lee. 
Thie  foulness  urged  mie  boode  to  gyre  thys 

wounde, 
Ytte  mee  unsprytes. 

BIRTHA. 

Ytte  bathe  unspiyted  mee. 

MLLA. 
Ah,  Hesvens !  mie  Birthafallethe  to  the  sTOunde ! 
Botte  yette  1  am  a  manne,  and  so  wylfe  bee. 

HURRA. 

iElla!  I  anmie  a  Dane;  botte  yette  a  friende  to 

thee. 
Thys  danK>yselle  I  founde  wythynne  a  woode, 
Strevjmge  fUIle  harde  anenste  a  burled  swayue: 
1  sente  hym  myrynge  ynne  mie  compheeres 

blodde, 
Celmonde  hys  name»  chief  of  thia  wairynge 

trayne. 
^Is  damoisetle  soaghte  to  be  hers  agayne; 
The  whyche,  albcytte foemen,  wee  d}dd  wylle; 
So  here  wee  bi-oughte  her  wythe  you  to  re- 

mayne. 

COERNIKE. 

Vce  nobylle  Danes!  wythe  gouldel  wyll  you 
fyUe. 


Birtha,  mie  !yfe !  mie  lore !  Oh!  she  ys  layre. 
M'hatte  fauttes  coulde  Birtha  have;  whatte  faultes 
coulde  /Ella  feare  ? 


Amm  1  yenne  thyne^  I  eannotte  Uame  thie 

feere. 
Botte  doe  reste  mee  uponne  niie  Ella's  breaste; 
I  wylle  to  thee  bewryen  the  woefuUe  gare. 
CHmonde  dyd  oomme  to  mee  at  tyme  of  reste, 
Wbrdeynge  for  mee  to  flie,  att  your  requeste, 
To  Watchette  towne,  where  you  deceasynge 

laie;  [preste, 

I  wyth  hym  fledde;  thro*  a  murke  wode  we 
Where  hee  foule  love  unto  mie  eares  dyd  sale: 
The  Danes— 


IDidh, 


Oh !  I  die  contente^« 

BIRTHA. 

Oh!  ysmieJEUadedde? 
^Ih!  I  wyll  make  hys  graTe  mie  vyigyn  sponsa} 
bedde. 

IBuikafeptdtih. 
GOBRKTRB. 

Whatte?  ^lla  deadde!  and  Birtha  dyynge  toe ! 
Soe  folles  the  iayrest  flourettes  of  the  playne. 
Who  canne  unplyle  the  wurchys  Heaven  can 

doe. 
Or  who  untweste  the  role  of  shappe  yn  twayne  ? 
^la,  thie  rennome  was  thie  onlie  gayne; 
For  yette,  thie  pleasaunce,  and  thie  joie  was 

loste, 
me  countrymen  shall  rere  thee  on  the  playne, 
A  pyle  of  cames,  as  anie  grave  can  boaste : 
Further,  a  just  amede  to  thee  to  bee, 
lone  Heaven  thou  synge  of  Godde,  on  Erthe  we>I]e 

tynge  of  thee* 


A  TRAGEDIE.  423 

GODDfTKY; 

A  TRAGBDIE,  BY  THOMAS  ROWLEIB. 

[Transcribed  by  Mr.  Catcott  from  a  poem  in 
Chatterton*s  hand  writing.] 


PROLOGUE, 

MADE  BIB  MAISTRB  WUXIAM  CANTNCB. 

WuYLOMMB  hie  pensmenne  moke    ungentle 


Have  upon  Goddwynne  erie  of  Kente  bio  layde, 
Dherebie  benymmynge  hymme  of  faie  and 
Unliart  divinistres  haveth  saide,  [fame; 

Tbatte  he  was  knowen  toe  noe  hallie  wnrclie; 
Botte  thys  was  all  hys  faulte,  be  gyfted  ne  the 
churche. 

The  aucthoure  of  the  piece  whiche  we  enacte, 
Albeytte  a  dergyon,  trouthe  wyll  wrytte. 
Inne  drawynge  of  hys  menne  no  wytte  ys  lackte; 
Entyn  a  kynge  mote  bee  full  pleased  to  nygbte. 
Attende,  aud  marcke  the  partes  nowe  to  be 

done; 
Wee  better  for  toe  doe  do  champyon*  anie  onne. 


Persons  represented. 

hie  T.  Rtivolaej  the  Aucthoure 
Jokan  de  Iseamme. 
Sifrr  Thyhboi  Gorga, 
&frr  Alan  de  Vere, 
Kynge  Edaarde^  Masire  Wilbfom  Cangng^ 

Odhers  bie  Knyghtes  Mynstrelles. 


Harolde, 
Goddzvyn, 
Elwardey 
Alston^ 


GODDWYM  and  Harolue. 
GODDWYN. 

Haroldr  ! 

HAROLDB* 

Mie  loverde ! 

GODOWYN. 

O !  I  weepe  to  tbyncke^ 
What  foemen  ryseth  to  ifrete  the  londe. 
Theie  batten  onne  her  flesbe,  her  hartes  bloude 

dryncke. 
And  all  ys  graunted  from  the  roieal  honde. 

HAROLDS. 

Lette  notte  thie  agreme  biyu,  ne  aledge*  stonde; 
Bee  I  toe  wepe,  I  wepe  in  teres  of  gore: 
Am  I  betrassed,  syke  shulde  mie  burlie  bronde 
Depeyncte  the  wronges  on  hym  finom  whom  I 
bore. 

GODDWYH. 

I  ken  thie  spry te  ful  welle ;  gentle  thou  art, 
Stringe,  ugsomme,  rou,  as  smethynge  armyet 

secme; 
Yett  efle,  1  feare,  thie  chefcs  toe  grete  a  parte. 
And  that  thie  rede  bee  ede  borue  do w tie  .bie 
What  tydynges  from  the  kynge  ?  [bneme. 

■  No  instance  of  this  veth  has  yet  been  adduced 
from  a  writer  earlier  than  Shakspea:-e. 

*  Unintelligible.  Mr.  Bryant  supposed  it  to. 
nave  been  written  adeUge,  winch  he  says  is  analo- 
gous to  the  Saxon  adverb  ffdelech,  and  correspondi 
to  Chattcrton*s  interpretation. 
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HAROLDE. 

His  Normans  Icnow. 
I  makenoe  cooipheere  of  the  shemryDge  trayne. 

GODDWYN. 

Ah,  Harolde*  tis  a  sy  bte  of  mycklc  woe, 

To  kenne  these  Nonnaiines  everich  rennome 

What  tydynge  withe  the  tbulke?  [gayne. 

HAROLDE. 

Stylle  mormoryDge  atie  yer  shap,  stylletoethe 

kyniie 
Thcib  roiie  theire  trobbles,  lyche  a  sorgi^  sea. 
Hane  Englonde  tbenne  a  toDgiie,  butte  notte  a 

styiige?  [bee? 

Dothe  alie  cou)pleyo«>,  yette  none  wylle  ryghted 

GODDWYN. 

Awayte  the  tyme  whaune  Godde  wylle  sende  us 
ayde. 

HAROLDE. 

No,  we  mu&te  streve  to  ayde  oureselves  wyth 

powre.  f  prayde. 

Whan  G  'tide  wyll  seode  us  ayde  I  tis  t'etelie 

Moste  w  e   th  ise  caike  avvaie  the  lyve-louge 

howi  e  ? 
Thos  croche  cure  armesj    and   ne  toe  Ijrve 
XJnburied,  ui^dclicvre,  unespry te  ?        [dareygne. 
Far  fro  mie  huite  be  tltd  thyk  thoughte of  peyne, 
lie  free  mic  countrte,  or  Ille  die  yn  fyghte. 

GODDWYN. 
Botte  lette  us  wayte  unty He  somme  season  fytte. 
Mie  Keiitysbmen,  thie  Summertons  shall ryse; 
Adented  prowess  to  tlie  gite  of  witte, 
Ajsrayrie  the  argent  horse  shall  duunce  yn  skies. 
Oh  Harolde,  heere  forstraughteynge  waohope 

lies. 
Enploade,  oh  Eoglonde,  tis  for  thee  I  blethe. 
Wliylste  Edwarde  to  thie  sonnes  wylle  netealyse, 
Shuldc  aiiie  of  thie  sonnes  fele  aughte  of  ethe? 
Upponne  the  trone  1  sette  thee,   helde  thie 

crowne ;  [downe. 

Botte  oh !  twere  hommage  nowe  to  pygbte  thee 

Thou  arte  all  preeste,  and  ngtheynge  of  the 

kynge. 
Thou  arte  alle  Norman,  notbynge  of  mie  blodde. 
Know,  yttebeseies  tbec  uotte  amassc  to  synge; 
Servynce  tliie  leegefolcke  thou  arte  servynge 

Godde.  ^  * 

HAROLDE. 
Thenne  Tile  doe  Heaven  a  serv-yce.    To  the 
The  dailie  contekcs  of  theloudeascende.  [skyes 
The  wyddowe,  fahdrelesse,  and  boademennes 

cries 
Acheke  the  mokie  aire  and  Heaven  asteode*. 
On  us  the  rulers  doe  the  folcke  depende; 
Hancelled  from  Erthe  these  Normanne  hjmdes 

shalle  bee; 
Lyche  a  battently  low,  mie  swerde  shalle  brende. 
Lyche  falJynge  softe  rayne  droppes,  I  wyll  hem 
,„    8»ea;  [feytej 

Wee  wayte  too  longe;  oure  purpose  wylle  de- 
boune  the  hyghe  empryze,  and  rouze  the  cham- 

pyones  strayte. 


mUtOLDB. 


Thie  susteiw. 


?  Unauthorissed. 


Aye,  I  knowe,  she  is  his  qneenf, 
Albeytte,  dyd  sbee  ipeeke  ber  foemen  fayre, 
1  wuide  dequace  her  comlie  semlykeenf, 
And  foulde  mie  bloddie  anlaoe  yn  her  hayre. 
GODDWYN. 

Tbye  f  huir  blyn, 

HAROLDE. 

No,  bydde  the  leathal  mar, 
Upriste  withe  hiltrene  wyndes  and  cwse  on. 
Beheste  it  to  be  letc;  so  twylle  appear,  [kend, 
Eere   Harolde  hyde  bys  name,  his  couatnes 

friende. 
The  gule-steynct  brygandyne,  the  adtentayle, 
The  feerie  anlace  brede  sbal  make  mie  gare  pre* 
Tayle. 

GODDWYV. 

Harokle,  what  wuldest  doe? 

HAROLDE. 

Bethyncke  thee  wbitt. 
Here  liethe  Englonde,  all  her  drites  unfree, 
Here  liethe  Normans  coupynge  her  hie  loUe, 
Caltysuyng  everich  native  plant  to  gre, 
Whatte  !^oulde  1  doe?-  1  broudeous  wukkbeB 

slee;  [hi«aie; 

Tare  owte  theyre  sable  harte  bie  ryghtefuile 
Theyre  deathe  a  menes  untoe  mie  lyie  .sbuMk 

bee, 
Mie  spry  te  shulde  revelle  yn  they  r  barte-bkidcie 

strenie. 
Eftsoones  1  wylle  bewryne  mie  ragefullc  irci 
And  Goddis  aulacc  weiMe  yn  furie  dyre. 

OODDWYW. 

Whatte  wouldest  thou  wythe  the  kynge? 

HAROLDS. 

Take  ofie  hys  crovne; 
The  ruler  of  somme  mynster  hym  ordeyne; 
Sette  uppe  som  dygoer  than  1  han  pj^ 

downe; 
And  peace  in  Englonde  sholde  be  brayd  agayse. 

GODDWYN. 

No,  lette  the  super-hallie  seyncte  kynge  reysw, 
Ande    somme   moe   reded  rule  the  unteotjf 

reaulme; 
Kynge  Edwarde,  yn  hys  cortesie,  wylle  deyp* 
To  yielde  the  spoiles,  and  alleyue  were  tiw 

heaulme: 
Botte  from  mee  harte  bee  everycb  ibougbte  of 

Not  anie  of  mie  kin  I  wysche  him  to  ordeyne. 

HAROLDS. 

Tell  me  the  meenes,  I  wylle  boute  ytt  strayte; 
Bete  mee  to  slea  mieselfe,  ytte  shalle  be  duoe. 

GODDWYN. 

To  thee  I  wylle  swytbynne  the  menes  nnplayt«, 
Bie  whyche  thou,  Harolde,  tbaite  be  pnnd 

mie  Sonne. 
I  have  longe  seen  whatte  peynes  were  under^, 
Whatte  agrames  braunce  oat  from  the  grneral 

tree; 
The  tyme  ys  commyngc,  whan  the  mollock  pen 
DrenttKi  of  alle  yts  swojynge  owndes  sbaik  bee; 
Mie  remedie  is  goode ;  «mr  menne  shall  rrsei 
Eftsoons  the  Normans  and  owre  agraoie  flies. 
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HAROLDS. 

I  will  to  the  West,  and  gemote  alle  mie  knyghtes, 
Wythe  byllcs   that  paucte    for    blodde,    and 

sheeldcs  as  brcde  [dyghtes 

As  the  ybroched  Afoon,  when  blaunch  she 
The  wodeiand  grounde  or  water-mantled  mede; 
Wythe  hondes  whose  myghte  caune  make  the 

doughtiest  blede, 
Who  efte  have  kn<'tte  upon  forsla^en  foes, 
Whoe  wytbe  yer  fote  oirests  a  castle-stede. 
Who  dare  on  kynges  for  to  bewrecke  y  iere  woes ; 
Nowe  wylle  the  mesne  of  fingloude  baile  the 

daic,  [fraie. 

%Vhan  Goddw^a  leades  them  to  the  ryghtfalJe 

OODDW\N. 

Botte  firste  we'll  call  thip  loverdes  of  the  West, 
Tlie  eries  of  Mercia,  Cotiventrie  and  all ; 
The  moe  wee  gayne,  the  gare  wylle  prosper 
Wythe  syke  a  nomber  wee  can  never  fall,  [bcste, 

IIAHOLDE. 

True,  so  wee  sal  doe  best  to  lyncke  the  chayne, 
And  alle  attencs  the  spreddynge  kyngedomme 

byudc.  [feygnc 

No  crouch^  champyone  ♦  wythe  an  harte  moe 
Dyd  yssue  owte  the  hallic  swerde  to  fynde. 
Than  I  nowe  strev  to  ryd  mie  londe  of  peyne. 
Goddwyn,  what  tbanckes  owre  laboures  wylle 

enhcpe  i 
rile  ryse  mie  friendes  unto  the  bloddie  pleyne; 
Pile  wake  the  honnoure  tbatte  ys  nowe  aslepe. 
When  wvile  the  cbiefes^  mete  atte  thie  feahtive 

halle,  [caile? 

That  1  wythe  voice  alowde  maie  there  upon  'cm 

GODDWYir. 

Next  eye,  my  sonne. 

HAROLDB. 

Nowe,  £nglonde,  ys  the  tyme, 
"Whan  thee  or  thie  fclle  foemens  cause  mo&te  die. 
Thie  geason  wronges  bee   reyne  ynto  tbeyre 

prymej 
Now  wylle  thie  sonnes  unto  thie  succoure  flie, 
Alychc  a  storm  egederinge  yn  the  hkie, 
Tj's  fuUc  aiide  brasteth  on  the  diaper  grounde ; 
Sycke  shalle  mie  fhuirye  on  the  Normans  flie, 
And  alle  theyre  mittce  mennc  be  slccue  arounde. 
Nowe,  nowe,  wylle   Uarolde  or  oppressionne 
faile,  [calle. 

Nc  nioc  the  Englyshmcnne  yn  vayne  for  hele  sbal 

K>YNGK  Edwarde  and  ky*  QUBEJIE. 
QUECNE. 

Botte,  loverde,  whie  so  manie  Normannesliere  ? 
Mcc  thynckcthe  wee  bee  nottp  yn  Englyshe 

lor.dc. 
TlKJse  browded ''  straungers  alwaie  do  apperc, 
Tbeie  parte  yor  trone,  and  sete  at  your  ryghte 

honde. 

KVNGB. 
Go  to,  goe  to,>'ou  doe  no  understonde: 
Theie  ycave  mee  lyffe,  and  dyd  mie  bowkie  kepe; 
Theie  dyd  mee  feeste,  and  did  embowre  me 
gronde;  [slepe. 

To  trete  hem  ylle  wuldc  lette  mie  kyndncssc 

^  Crouched  champyone,  one  who  takes  up  the  cross 
in  order  to  fight  against  the  Saracens. 

s  Browded,  embroidered ;  it  is  conjectured  em^ 
broidery  was  nt»t  used  in  England  till  Henry  IL 


QIJEfiNl. 


Mancas*  you  have  yfi  store,  and  to  them  parte; 
Youre  leege*folcke  make  moke  dole,  you  have 
theyr  worthe  a.sterte.;. 

KYNGE. 

I  heste  no  rede  of  you.     I  ken  mie  friendes. 
Hallic  dheie  are,  fuUe  ready  mee  to  hele. 
Theyre  volundes  are  ystorvcn  to  selCendes; 
No  denwere  yn  mie  breste  I  of  them  fele: 
1  muste  to  prayers;  goe  yn,  and  you  do  wefe; 
1  muste  ne  lose  the  dutie  of  the  daie; 
Go  inne  go  ynne,  ande  viewe  the  azure' rcle, 
FuUe  welle  I  wote  you  have  noe  myude  toe 
praie. 

QUEENE. 

I  leeve  youe  to  doe  hommage  heaven-were; 
To  serve  yor  leege-folckc  toe  is  doeyoge  hommage 
there. 

Kynge  Old  Syr  Hughe. 

KYNGE. 

Miefriende,8yr  Hughe,  whatte  tydyngesbrynges 
thee  here? 

hughe. 

There  is  no  mancas  yn  mie  loverdes'ente; 
The  bus  dyspense  unpaied  doe  appei-e; 
Ttie  la«te  receivure  ys  eTtsooncs  dispente. 

KYNGE. 

Thenne  guylde  the  Weste. 
HUGHE. 

Mie  loverde,  I  dyd  speke 

Untoe  the  mitte  erle  Haroldc  of  the  thynge; 

He  raysed  hys  honde,  and  kmote  me  onne  the 

'    cheke,  [kynge. 

Saieynye,   go    beare   tbatte  message   to    the 

KYNGE. 
Arace  hym  of  hys  powere;  bie  Goddis  worde, 
Ne  moe  thatte  Harolde  shall  ywiekl  the  erltes 
swerde. 

HUGHE. 
Atte  season  fytte,  mie  loverde,  lette  itt  bee; 
Botte  nowe  the  folcke  doe  soe  enalsti  hys  name, 
Inne  strcvvynge  to  slea  hymme,  ourselves  we 

slea; 
Syke  ys  the  doughtyness  of  hys  grete  fame. 

KYNGE. 

Hughe,  1  bethyncke,  thie  rede  ys  notte  to  blame. 
Botte  thou  maicst  fynde  fulle  store  of  marckcs 
yn  Kente. 

HUGHE.  ^ 

Mie  noble  loverde,  God  wy  nn  ys  the  same;  [ent. 
He  swecix^  he  wylle  notte  swelle  the  Normans 

ifYNGE. 

Ah  traytoure!   botte  mie  rage  I  wylle  com- 

maunde.  [launde. 

Thou  arte  a  Normanne,  Hughe,  a  straonger  to  the 

Thou  kenneste  howe  these  Englyache  erle  doe 
Such  stedness  in  the  yll  and  evy  lie  thynge,  [bcre 
.Botte  atte  the  goode  theie  hover  yn  deu«<Te, 
Onknowlachynge  gif  thereunto  to  clynge. 

^  Mancas  were  small  Saxon  coins. 
'^  Unintelligible. 


I 
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Onwordie  syke  a  roarvelle  of  a  kynge  ? 

0  Edwarde,  thou  desen-est  purer  Jeege; 

To  thee  heie  shuUlen  al  theire  manca^  bryngp ; 
Thie  nodde  should  save  menne,  and  thie  glomb 
Ibrslege. 

1  amme  no  curriedowe,  I  lacke  no  wite, 

I  speke  whatte  bee  the  troutbe,  and  wbatte  all  see 
is  ryghte. 

KYNGE. 

Thou  arte  a  nallie  manne,  I  doe  thee  pryze. 
Comme,  comme,  and  here  and  bele  mee  ynn  mie 
Fulle  twentie  mancaslwylletheealise,  [praires. 
And  twayne  of  hamlettes  to  thee  and  thie 

hey  res. 
Soe  shalle  all  Normannes  from  niie  londe  be  fed, 
Theie  allejrn  have  tyke  love  as  to  acquyre  yer 

bredde. 


CHORUS, 

TO  OODDWYN,  A  TRAGEDIX. 

Whan  Freedom,  dreste  yn  blodde-ftteyned  veste, 

To  ererie  knyjrhte  her  warre-songe  sunge, 
Uponoe  her  hedde  wyhle  wedes  were  spredde; 
A  gorie  anlace  bye  her  honge. 

She  daunced  oniie  the  hi^athp; 
She  hearde  the  voice  of  deathe; 
Pale-eyned  affryghte^  hys  barte  of  sylver  hue. 
In  vayne  assayicd  her  bosomme  to  acale; 
She  hearde  onflrmed  the  shriekynge  voice  of  woe, 
And  sadnesse  ynne  the  owlette  shake  the  dale. 
She  shooke  the  buried  speere, 
Ou  hie  she  jeste  her  sheelde, 
Her  foemen  all  appere. 
And  flizze  alonge  the  feelde. 
Fower,wythe  his  heafod  straogbt  ynto  the  skyes, 
Hys  speere  a  sonne-beame,  and  hys  sheelde  a 

starre, 
Alyche  twaiebrendeynge  gronfyres  rolls  hys  eyes, 
Cbaftes  with  hys  yronne  feete  and  soundes  to  war. 
She  syttes  upon  a  ronke. 
She  bendes  before  hys  speere. 
She  ryses  from  the  shocke, 
Wieldynge  her  owne  yn  ayre.  * 
Harde  as  the  thonder  dothe  she  drive  ytte  on» 
Wytte  sciUye  wjrmpled  gies  ytte  to  hys  crowue, 
Hys  longe  sharpe  speere,  hys  spreddynge  sheelde 

ysgon, 
He  falles,  and  felly  nge  rolleth  thouaandes  down. 
War,  goare-faced-war,  bie  envie  burld  arist, 
Hys  feerie  heaulme  noddynge  to  the  ayre, 
Tenne  bloddie  arrowes  ynne  hys  streynynge 


JSNGLYSH  METAMORPHOSIS. 

BI£  T.  ROWLEIE. 
BOOKE  ]st>. 
[This  poem  is  printed  from  a  single  sheet  in  Chat- 
terton's  hand-writing,  communicated   by  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  received  it  firom  Chatkerton.] 

Whanwe  Scythyannes,  salvage  as  the  wolves 

theie  chacde, 
Pejrncted  in  horrowe  formes  bie  nature  dyghte, 

>  Boaikt  lit  1  will  endeavoor  to  get  the  remain- 
der of  these  poems.    (Chattertoih 


Heckled  yn  beastskyns,  slepte  uponne  the  wsste^ 
And  wyth  the  momeynge  rouzed  the  wolfe  to 

fyghte. 
Swefte  as  dt^ccndeynge  lemes  of  roddie  lyghte 
Plonged  to  the  hulstred  bedde  of  laveynge  seas, 
Gcrd  the  blacke  mountayu  okes  yn  drybblets 

twightc, 
And  ranne  yn  thougbte  alonge  the  aznre  mees, 
Whose  eyue  dyd  feerie  sheene,  like  Uue-hayred 

defs, 
Thatdreerie  hangeupon  Dover's  emblannchedcle&. 

Soft  boundeynge  over  sweHeynge  azure  reles 
The  salvage  natyves  sawe  a  sbyppe  appere ; 
An  uncottthe  denwere  to  theire  boaomnae  steles, 
Theyre  myghte  ys  knopped  ynne  the  froste  of 

iere. 
The  headed  javlyn  lissetb  here  and  tbeve ; 
Theie  stonde,  theie  nmne,  theie  loke  wyth  pger 

eyne;  [ayre. 

The  shjrppes  sayle,  holeynge  wythethekyndeUe 

Ronneth  to  harbour  from  the  beatynge  bryne; 

Theie  dryve  awaieaghaste,  whannetothe  stroode 

A  buried  Trojan  lepes,  wythe  morglaiea  sweerde  ja 

houde. 

Hymme  followede  eftsoones  hys  eompfaeeres, 

whose  swerdes 
Glestred  lyke  gledeynge  starret  yn  froatie  nete, 
Hayleyngetheyrecaptayneinchirckyngewordes 
K  y  nge  of  the  lande.  whereon  theie  set  theyre  fete.      | 
The  greete  kynge  Brutus  thaone  theie  dyd  hym 

greete, 
Prepared  for  battle,  mareschalled  the  ffghte;         i 
Theie  urged  the  warre,  the  natyves  fl^dde»  as 

flete  [syghte; 

As  fleaynge  cloudes  that  swymme  before  the 
Tyll  tyred  wythe  battles,  for  to  ceese  the  firaie, 
Theie  uncted  Brutus  kynge,  and  gave  the  Trojanns 

swate. 

Twayne  of  twelve   years  han  lemed   up  the 

msrndes, 
Leggende  the  salvage  unth^wes  of  theire  breste. 
Improved  inmjrsterk  warre,  andlyaimed  theyre 

kyndes,  [reste. 

Whenne  Brute  from  Bmtons  sonke  to  aeteins 
Eftsoons  the  gentle  Locryne  was  possest 
Of  swaie,  and  vested  yn  the  panunente; 
Halceld  the  bykrous  Huns,  who  dyd  infeste 
Hys  wakey  nge  kyngdom  wyth  a  fbale  intente; 
As  hys  broade  swcrde  oer  Homberres  heade  was 

honge,  [alonge 

He  toumed  toe  ryver  wyde,  and  roarynge  rolled 

He  wedded  Gendolyne  of  roieal  aedc,  [spreade; 
Upon  whose  countenance  rodde  bealthe  was 
Bloushtng,  alyche  the  scarletteof  her  wede. 
She  sonke  to  pleasaunce  on  the  marryage  bedde. 
Eftsoons  her  peacefell  joie  of  mynde  was  fleddc; 
Elstrid  ametten  with  the  (ynge  Locryne  ; 
Unnombered  beauties  were  upon  her  shwlde, 
Moche  fyne,  moche  feyrer  thanne  was  Qeaity 

lynej 
The  mornynge  tynge,  the  rose,  the  lillie  Aoore, 
In  ever  ronneynge  race  on  her  dyd  pcyocte  tlwyro 
powers. 

The  gentle  suyte  of  Locryne  gayned  her  lov«; 
Theie  ly ved  soft  momeutes  to  a  swotie  age; 
Eft  wandringe  yn  the  coppyce,  delle,  and  grove. 
Where  neoae  eyne  mote  theyre  dispoite  eisgs««s 
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♦^i; 


HfMn  dyddc  tbeie  teU  the  merrie  lovynge  fage, 
Croppe  the  prymroaen  floare  to  decke  they  re 

headde; 
The  feerie  Gendolyne  yn  woman  rage 
Gemoted  warrioure  to  bewreck  her  bedde; 
Theierow;   ynne  batUe  was  greete  Locryue 
sleene; 
The  faire  Elttridsfleddefirom  the  enchafed  queene. 

A  tye  of  lore,  a  dawter  layre  she  hanne,   [dale, 
Whose  boddeynge  morneyng  shewed  a  fayre 
Her  fadre  Locrynne,  once  an  bailie  manne. 
Wjrth  the  layredawkerre  dydde  she  haste  awaie, 
To  where  the  Western  mittee  pyles  of  claie 
Arise  ynto  the  cloiides»  and  doe  them  beere; 
There  dyd  Elstridcand  Sabryna  staie; 
The  fjrrste  tryckde  out  a  whyle  yn  warryours 

gratch  awl  gear, 
Vyncentewas  she  ycleped,  butte  iulle  soone  fate 
Seote  deathe,  to  telle  the  dame,  she  waa  notte  yn 

regrmte. 

The  queene  Gendolyne  sente  a  gyaunte  knyghte. 
Whose  doughtie  heade  swepte  the  emmertleyDge 

skies, 
To  slea  her  wheresoever  she  shulde  be  pyghte, 
Eke  ererycbone  who  shulde  herele  emprize. 
Swefte  as  theroarey  n!;e  wyndes  the  gyaunte  flies, 
Stayde  the  loude  wyndes,  and  shaded  reaulmes 

yn  nyghte, 
Siepte  over  cytties,  on  meint  acres  lies,  [lighte; 
Meetejmge  the  herehaughtes   of   morneynge 
Tyll  mooveynge  to  the  Weste,  myschaunce  hys 

gyCf 
He  tkorowe  warriours  gratch  fryre  Elstrid  did  espie. 

He  tore  a  ragged  mountayne  from  the  grounde, 
Harried  uppc  noddynge  forrests  to  the  skie, 
Thanne  wythe  afuirie,  mote  the  ertheastounde, 
To  meddle  ayre  he  lette  the  mountayne  flie. 
The  flying  wolfynncs  sente  a  yelleynge  crie; 
Onne  Vynoenteand  Sabr]rna  felle  the  mount; 
Tolyve  setemalle  dyd  theie  eftsoones  die; 
Thorowe  the  sandie  grave  boiled  np  the  pourple 

founte. 
On  a  broad  grassie  playne  was  layde  the  hylle, 
Staieynge  the  rounyiige  course  of  meinta  limmed 

ryllc. 

The  goddes,  who  kenned  the  actyons  of  the 

wyghte, 
To  leggen  the  sadde  happe  of  twayne  so  fayre, 
Houton  dyd  make  the  mountaine  bie  theire 

mighte. 
Forth  from  Sabryoa  ran  a  ryverre  cleere, 
Roaryngc  and  rolleynge  on  yn  course  by smare; 
From  female  Vyncente  shotte  a  ridge  of  stones, 
£che  syde  the  ryver  rysynge  heavenwerej 
Sabrynas  floode  was  helUe  ynne  Elstryds  bones. 
So  are  tbeic  clepcd;  gentle  and  the  hynde 
Can  telle,  that  Sevenics  streeme  bie  Vyncentes 

rocke's  ywrynde. 

The  bawsyn  gyaunt,  hee  who  dyd  them  slee. 
To  telle  Gendolyne  quycklie  was  ysped ; 
W  hanne,  as  he  strod  alonge  the  shakeynge  lee, 
Theroddic  levynne  glesterrd  on  hys  headde: 
Into  hys  hearte  the  azure  vapoures  spreade; 
He  wrythde  aruunde  yn  drearie  demie  payne; 
Whanne  from  bis  lyfe-bloode  the  rodde  lemcs 

were  fed, 
Be  felte  an  hepe  of  vishes  on  the  playne: 


Stylle  does  hys  ashes  shoote  ynto  the  lyghte, 
A  wondrous  mountayne  hie,  and  Snowdon  ys  ytt6 
hyghte. 


AN  EXCELENTE  BALADE  OF  CHARITIE. 

AB  WROTEN    BIB   THB   GODB    PRIBSTB  TBOMAt 
ROWLEIB*.   1464, 

[This  poem  is  printed  from  a  single  sheet  in  Chat- 
terton's  hand-writing,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  received  it  from  Chatterton.] 


In  Virgyne  the  sweltrie  Sun  gan  sheeoe. 
And  hotte  upon  the  mees  did  caste  his  raie; 
The  apple  rodded  from  its  palie  greene, 
And  the  mole  peare  did  bende  the  leafy  spraie; 
The  pcede  chelandri  sunge  the  Ijrvelong  daie ; 
'Twas  nowe  the  pry  de,  the  manhodeof  the  ycare. 
And  eke  the  grounde  was  dighte  in  its  mosc  defte 
aumere.. 

The  Sun  was  glemeing  in  the  midde  of  daie, 
Deadde  still  the  aire,  and  eke  the  wclkcn  blue. 
When  from  the  sea  arist  in  drear  arraie 
A  hepe  of  cloudes  of  sable  sullen  hue. 
The  which  full  fiist  unto  the  woodlande  drewe, 
Hiltring  attenes  the  Sunnis  fety  ve  face. 
And  the  blacke  tempeste  swolne  and  gatherd 
up  apace. 

Beneathe  an  holme,  faste  by  a  pathwaie  side. 
Which  dide  unto  Seyncte  Godwine*8  covent* 
A  hapless  pilgrim  moneynge  dyd  abide,    [Icde, 
Pore  in  his  viewe,  ungentle  in  his  wecdC, 
Longe  bretful  of  the  miseries  of  neede, 
Wberefrom  the  hail-stone  coulde  the  aimer  '  flie? 
He  had  no  housen  theere,  ne  anie  coventnie. 

Look  in  his  glommed  «  fiu^,  his  iprighte  there 

scanne; 
Howe  woe-be-gone,  howe  withered,  forwynd* 

deade!  [manne! 

Haste  to  thie  church-glebe-house,  asshrewed 
Haste  to  thie  kiste,  thie  onlie  dortoure  bedde, 
Cale,  as  the  dale  which  will  gre  oil  thie  bedde, 
Is  charitie  and  love  aminge  highe  elves; 
Knightis  and  barons  live  for  pleasure  and  them- 

aelves. 

'  Thomm  ItonHey^  the  author,  was  bom  at  Norton 
Mal-reward,  in  Somersetshire,  educated  at  the 
convent  of  St  Kenna,  at  Keynesham,  and  die4  at 
Westbury  in  Gloucestershire. 

*Seynete  Oodmnt^s  Cooeni,  It  would  have  been 
ehantable^  if  Che  author  had  not  pointed  at  personal 
characters  in  this  Ballad  of  Charity.  The  Abbott 
of  St.  Godwin's  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
was  Ralph  de  Bellomont,  a  great  stickler  for  thb 
liincastrian  family.    Rowley  was  a  Yorkist. 

3  Unauthorised,  and  contrary  to  analogy. 

4  Gkmmedf  clouded,  dejected.  A  person  of  some 
note  in  the  literary  world  is  of  opinion,  that  gbtm 
and  ghm  are  modem  cant  words;  and  from  this 
circumstance  doubts  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
Manuscripts.  Giummong  in  the  Saxon  signifies 
twilight,  a  dark  or  dubious  light;  and  the  modem 
word  gloomy  is  derived  from  the  Si3(on  gfttai. 
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The  gatherd  storme  is  rype ;  the  biggc  drops 
falle;  [ninp; 

The  forswat  meadowes  smethe,  and  drencbe  the 
The  comyng  trhastness  do  the  cattle  pall, 
And  the  full  flockes  aredrivynccore  the  plaioe; 
Dashde  from  the  cloudes  the  waters  flott  againe; 
The  welkin  opes;  the  yellow  levynne  flies; 
And  the  hot  fieriesmotbe  in  the  wide  lowiugs  dies. 

Liste!  now  the  thunder's  rattling  clymmynge 

sound 
CheveM  htowlie  on,  and  then  embollen  clantrs, 
Shakesthehiespyre,and1osst,di8peiided,drownM, 
Still  on  the  gallaixi^  eare  of  terroure  hanges; 
The  windes  are  up;  the  lofty  eiinen  swanges; 
Agayn  the  ievyitne  and  the  thunder  poures. 
And  the  full  clondes  are  braste  attenes  in  stonen 
showers. 

Spurreyntce  his  palfrie  oere  the  watrie  plaine, 
The   Abbotc  of  Seyncte  Godwynes   conrente 

came; 
Hischapoiimette*  was  drentod  with  the  reine. 
And  his  pencte  icyrdle  met  with  oiickJe  shame; 
He  aynewarcU*  told  his  b«HlerolPat  the  same; 
The  stonne  ent- reason,  and  he  drew  aside,  {"bide. 
With  the  mist  alines  craver  neere  to  the  holme  to 

His  cope  was  all  of  Lynrolne  clothe  so  fyne. 
With  a  gold  button  fa.';tt»rrd  neere  hiscliynne; 
His  autreniete  was  etitred  with  poMen  twvnne. 
And  his  shoouepykoalovtM-ds  iniirhtehave  biiine; 
Full  well  it  shewn  he  thouditeii  cot-te  no  stnne: 
The  trammels  of  the  paltrye  pleastle  his  siglite, 
For  the  horse-millanareB  bis  h'-ad  with  rosesdighte. 

^  Gallied  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  coun- 
try around  Bristol.  • 

^  Chapaurnetiet  a  small  round  hat,  not  unlike  the 
shapoumctte  in  heraldry,  formerly  worn  by  ecclo- 
■iasti*  *«  an*!  lawvers. 

''//e  aynewarife  toUle  his  bederoUj  he  told  his  beads 
backwards;  a  figurative  expression  to  signify 
cursing- 

B  Hortf^miUanare,  I  believe  this  trade  is  still  in 
being,  though  but  seldom  employed. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  left  a  curious  note  upon  this 
word.  "  One  morning,  while  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  I 
were  at  Bristol,  in  1776,  we  had  not  pnjceeded  for 
^  from  our  lodging,  before  he  found  he  had  left  on 
his  table  a  memorandum  book  which  it  was  nece>- 
sary  he  shoidd  have  about  him.  He  thereibre  re- 
turncid  to  fetch  it,  while  I  stood  still  in  the  very 
place  we  parted  at,  looking  on  the  objects  about 
me.  By  this  spot,  as  I  was  subsequently  assured, 
the  young  Chatterton  would  naturally  pass  to  the 
charity  school  on  St.  Augustinc's-Back,  where  he 
%\as  oducated.  But  whether  this  circumstance  be 
corrcclly  stated  or  not,  is  immaterial  to  the  tzene- 
ral  tendency  of  the  following  remark.  On  the  sjxit 
however  where  I  was  standing,  our  retentive  ob- 
server had  pick'vl  up  an  idea  which  afterwards 
found  its  way  into  his  Excelente  Balade  of  Cha- 
ritie,  as  wroten  bie  the  gode  prieste  Thomas  Row- 
leie.     1464. 

For  the    horse-millanarc    his  head  with    roses 
dtghte. 

The  considerate  reader  must  obviously  have  stared 
•n  beiug  informed  that  such  a  term  and  such  a 


An  almes,  sir  priette!  the  droppynge  ptigrin 
saide, 
•  O !  let  me  waite  within  your  covente  dore, 

Till  the  Sonne  sheneth  hie  above  our  heade, 

And  the  loud  tempeste  of  the  aire  is  oer; 

Helpless  and  ouldam  I  alass!  and  poor; 

No  house,  ne  friend,  ne  mooeie  in  my  pouche; 
All  yatte  I  call  my  owne  is  this  my  silver  crooche. 

Varlet,  replyd  the  Abbatte,  cease  your  dinoet 
This  is  no  season  almes  and  prayers  to  give; 
Mie  porter  never  lets  a  faitour  in; 
None  touch  mie  r>Mige  who  not  in  bononr  live. 
And  now  the  Sonne  with  the  biacke  cloudes  did 

stryve, 
And  shettyngeon  the  groimde  his  glairie  raie, 
The  Abbatte  spurrde  his  steede,  aad  eftsoones 
roadde  awaie. 

Once  moetheskie  was  biacke,  the  thounderroMe; 
Faste  reyneynge  uer  the  plaine  a  prieste  «ai 

seen; 
Ne  dighte  full  proude,  ne  buttoned  up  m  golde; 
His  co||)e  and  jape  ^  were  grraie,  and  eke  were 
A  Limitoure  he  «as    f  order  scene;         [dene; 
And  from  the  pathwaie  side  then  turned  bee. 
Where  the  pore  aimer  laie  binethe  the  bolmen  tree 

An  almes,  sir  priest!  the  droppyage  pilgrim 

sayde. 
For  sweete  seyncte  Marie  and  your  order  sake. 
The  Limitoure  then  ioost  n'd  his  pouche  threade, 
Aud  did  thereoute  a  gruate  of  sylver  take; 
The  mister  pilgrim  dyd  for  haliiue  shake. 
Here  take  this  silver,  it  maie  eathe  tnie  can; 
We  are  Ooddes  stewaixis  all,  uete  of  oure  owoe  *e 

bare. 

But  ah !  unhailie  pilgrim,  leme  of  me. 
Scathe  anie  give  a  rcntrolle  to  their  Loide. 
Here  take  my  semecope,  thou  arte  bare  I  sec; 
Tis  thyne;  the  seynctes,  will  give  memiere- 

warde. 
He  let^  the  pilgrim,' and  his  waie  aborde. 
Vyrgynncand  hallic  Seyncte,  who  sitteyngtoare, 
Or  give  the  mittee  will,  or  give  the  gode  man 
power. 


BATTLE  OF  HASTmCS, 

[In  printing  the  6rst  of  these  poems  two  copies 
have  been  made  use  of,  both  taken  from  copies 
of  Chatterton*s  handwriting,  tlie  one  by  Mr.Oit- 

tradehad  been  extant  in  1464;  but  his  woadfr 
would  have  ceased,  had  he  been  convinced  as  I  am, 
that,  in  a  public  part  of  Bristol,  fiill  in  sight  of 
every  passer  by>  was  a  Sadler's  shop,  over  which 
was  inscribed  A  or  B  (no  matter  which)  Hon«> 
Milliner.  On  the  outside  of  one  of  the  wiodovs 
of  the  same  operator,  stood  (and  I  suppose  yet 
stands)  a  wooden  horse  dressed  out  with  nbboitt, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  horse-millinery.  We  have 
here,  perhaps,  the  history  of  this  modem  ima^, 
which  was  impressed  by  Chatterton  into  bi.s  de- 
scription of  an  Abbote  of  Seyncte  Godwjrnes  Con- 
venU>." 

^Jape,  a  short  surplice,  worn  by  friais  of  aa  ii^ 
fcrior  clasfiy  and  secular  priests. 
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Qott,tiidtheotherby  Mr.  Barrett.  The  princi- 
pal difference  between  them  is  at  the  end,  where 
the  latter  hat  fourteen  lines  from  ver.  550,  which 
are  wantinfc  in  the  former.  The  second  poem 
is  printed  ^m  a  single  copj,  made  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett from  one  in  Chatterton*s  hand-writing. 
It  should  be  obnerred,  that  the  ponn  marked  No.  1 , 
was  iriven  to  Mr.  Barrett  by  Chatterton  with 
the  following  title:  "  Battle  of  Hastings,  wrote  by 
Tuixot  the  Mrink,  a  Saxon,  in  the  tenth  c«i- 
tury,  and  translated  by  Thomas  Kowlie,  parish 
preeste  of  St.  John's  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the 
year  14(J5. — ^The  remainder  of  the  poem  I  have 
not  bet'n  happy  enough  to  meet  with."  Being 
afterwards  prest  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  produce  any 
part  of  this  poem  in  the  original  hand-writing, 
he  at  last  said  that  he  wrote  this  poem  himself 
for  a  friend;  but  that  he  had  another,  the  copy 
of  an  original  by  Rowley :  and  being  then  de- 
sired to  produce  that  other  poem,  he,  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  brought  to  Mr. 
Barrett  the  poem  marked  No.  2,  as  for  as  ver. 
530  incl.  with  the  following  title ;  "  Battle  of  Has- 
tyngs  by  Turgotus,  translated  by  Roulie  for  W, 
Canynge  Esq.*'  The  lines  from  ver.  531  incl. 
were  brought  some  time  after,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Barrett^s  repeated  solicitations  for  the 
concfttsion  of  the  poem.] 


(No.  1.) 

O  Crrtste,  it  is  a  grief  for  me  to  telle, 
How  manie  a  nobil  erle  and  valrous  knyghte 
In  fyghtynge  for  kynge  Harrold  noblie  fell, 
Al  slejme  in  Hastyngx  feeld  in  bloudie  fyghte. 
O  sea !  our  teeming  donore*  ban  thy  floode» 
Han  anie  fhictuous  entendement,  [blonde, 

Thou  wonldst  haye  rose  and  sank  wyth  tydes  of 
Before  duke  Wyllyam^s  knyghts  ban  hither  went; 
Whose  cowart  arrows  manie  eries  sleyne. 
And  bmed  the  feeld  wyth  bloude  as  season 
rayne. 

And  of  his  knygbtes  did  eke  foil  manie  die. 
All  passing  hie,  of  mickle  myghte  echone, 
Whose  poy?nant  anrowe^  typp'd  with  destynte, 
Caused  manie  wydowes  to  make  myckle  mone, 
Lordynges,  avaunt,  that  chycken-harted  are. 
From  out  of  hearynge  quicklie  now  departe; 
Full  well  I  wote,  to  synge  of  bloudie  wane 
Will  greevp  your  tendcriie  and  mayden  harte. 
Go,  do  the  weaklie  womrnan  inn  mann*s  geare, 
And  scond  your  mansion  if  grymm  war  come 
there. 

Soone  as  the  eriie  maten  belle  was  tolde, 
And  Sonne  was  come  to  byd  ns  all  good  daie, 
Bothe  armies  on  the  feeld,  both  brave  and  bolde, 
Prepar'd  for  fyghte  in  champyon  arraie. 
As  when  two  bulles,  desfyndc  for  Hocktide  fyghte. 
Are  yoked  bie  the  necke  within  a  spane, 
Theie  rend  the  erthe,  and  travellyrs  affryghte, 
Lackynge  to  gage  the  sportive  bloudie  warre; 
Soe  lacked  HarroMes  menne  to  come  to  blowes, 
The  Normans  lacked  for  to  wielde  their  bowea. 

Kynge  Harrolde  iamyage  to  hys  leegemen  spake ; 
My  marrie  meo,  be  wtt  cattdowoe  in  niyadej 


Your  onlie  lode  for  aye  to  mar  or  make, 
Kefure  yun  Sunne  basdonde  his  wclkeyou  Tl  fynde« 
Your  lovynge  wife,  who  erst  dyd  rid  the  loiiUe 
Of  LurdancN,  and  the  treasure  that  you  liao, 
Wyll  faile  into  tiie  Normaone  rubber's  hundc, 
UniesKC  with  hoodeand  harle  you  plaie  the  maniie. 
Cheer  up  yourehartes, chase  sorruwe  farre  awai*', 
Godde  and  seyncte  Cuthbert  be  the  worde  tu 
,  daie. 

And  tbenne  duke  Wyllyam  to  his  knygbtes  did 

saie; 
My  merrie  menne,  be  bravelie  everiche; 
Gif  I  do  gayn  the  honore  of  the  daie, 
Fx;h  one  of  you  I  wyll  make  myckle  riche. 
Beer  you  in  mynde,  we  for  a  kyugdomm  fyghte: 
Lordshippes  and  honorea  echone  shall  possc^sc  $ 
Be  this  the  worde  to  daie,  God  and  my  ryghte; 
Ne  doubte  but  God  will  oure  true  cause  blesse. 

The  clarions  then  sounded  sharpe  and  shriUe ; 

Deathdoeynge  blades  were  out  intent  to  kiile. 

And  brave  kyng  Harrolde  bad  nowedonde  bis  saie; 

He  threwe  wytbe  myghte  amayue  hys  sboi  te  horse- 
spear, 

llie  noise  it  made  the  duke  to  turn  awaic. 

And  hytt  his  knyghte,  de  Beque,  upon  the  ear. 

His  cristede  beaver  dyd  him  sinulle  abuundc; 

The  cruel  spear  went  thorough  all  his  hede; 

The  purpel  bloude  came  goushynge  to  the  grounde. 

And  at  duke  Wyllyam's  feet  he  tumbled  deade: 
So  fell  the  myghtie  tower  of  Standrip,  whenne 
it  felte  the  fane  of  the  Danish  menne. 

O  Afflem,  son  of  Cuthbert,  bolie  sayncte. 

Come  ayde  thy  freend,  and  shcwe  duke  Wylfyama 

paynej 
Take  up  thy  pencyl,  all  his  features  paincte; 
Thy  coloryng  excellif  a  synger  strayne. 
Duke  Wyllyam  sawe  his  freende  sleyne  piteouslie. 
His  lovynue  freende  whome  he  mncbc  bouoruU, 
Fqr  he  ban  lovd  hym  from  puerilitic. 
And  theie  together  bothe  han  bin  ybred: 
O !  in  duke  Wyllyam's  harte  it  ray.sde  a  flame. 
To  whiche  the  rage  of  eniptie  wolves  is  tame. 

He  tooke  a  brazen  crosse-bowe  in  his  Iionde, 
And  drewe  it  harde  with  all  hys  myghte  amem^ 
Ne  doubtyng  but  the  bravest  in  the  londe 
Han  by  his  soundyngearrowelede'  bene  sleyne. 
Alured's  stede,  the  fyuest  stede  alive. 
Bye  comlie  forme  knowlached  from  the  rest; 
But  nowe  his  destind  howre  dyd  aryve, 
Thearrowe  hyt  upon  his  milkwbite  breste: 
So  have  I  seen  a  ladie-smock  soe  white, 
Blown  in  the  momynge,  and  mowd  downe  at 
night. 

With  thilk  a  force  it  dyd  his  boddie  gore. 
That  in  his  tender  guttes  it  entered, 
In  veritee  a  full  clothe  yarde  or  more. 
And  downe  with  flaiten  noyse  he  sunken  dede. 
Brave  Alured,  benethe  his  faithfoll  horse, 
Was  smeeid  all  over  withe  the  gorie  duste, 

1  One  commentator  supposes  that  this  means 
the  path  of  the  arrow,  from  the  Saxon  ladr,  iter, 
profectiv.  Dean  Mi  lies,  that  it  may  mi'a\i  an  ar- 
row headed  with  lead,  or  that  it  is  mispelled  foi 
arrow-hede.  Either  of  these  latter  conjectures  is 
probable. 
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And  on  hjrm  laie  the  recer's  lukewuine  oone, 
That  Alured  eoulde  not  hymself  aluste*. 

The    standyn;    Normans  drew  theyr   bowe 
ecbooe,  [downe. 

And  bropht  full  manie  Englysh  cbampyons 

The  Nonnans  kept  aloofe,  at  distaunce  stylle. 
The  Englyeh  nete  but  short  hone-spears  ooald 

welde; 
The  Englysh  manie  dethe-sure  dartes  did  kille. 
And  manie  arrowes  twang*d  upon  the  sheelde. 
KyngeHaroldes  knyghts  desired e  for  hendie  stroke. 
And  marched  furious  o'er  the  bloudie  plejnse. 
In  bodie  close,  and  made  the  pleyne  to  smoke ; 
Their  sheekis  reboandod  arrowes  back  agaynne. 
The  Noimans  stode  aloofe,  uor  hede  the  same, 
Their  arrowes  woulde  do  dethe.  tho>  from  far  of 
they 


Duke  Wyllyam  drewe  agen  hys  arrowe  ^tcynge. 
An  arrowe  wtthe  a  sytTsr-hede  drewe  he; 
The  arrowe  dauncynge  in  the  ayre  dyd  synge. 
And  bytt  the  horse  Tossdyn  on  the  knee. 
At  this  brave  Tosslyn  threwe  his  short  horse- 

speare; 
Duke  Wyllyam  stooped  to  avoyde  the  blowe; 
The  yrone  weapon  hummed  in  his  eare. 
And  hitte  sir  Doullie  Naibor  on  the  prowe: 
Upon  his  helme  soe  furious  was  the  stroke, 
It  splete  his  beaver,  and  the  rjrvets  broke. 

Downe  fell  the  beaver  by  Tossljm  splete  in  tweine. 
And  onn  bis  bede  exposed  a  punie  wounde. 
But  on  DestoutviUes  sholder  came  ameine. 
And  fcH'd  the  champyon  to  the  bloudie  groande. 
Then  Doullie  myghte  his  bowestrynge  drewe, 
Entbougbte  to  gyve  brave  Tosslyn  bloudie  wounde. 
But  fiarolde's  assenglave^  stopped  it  as  it  flewe, 
And  it  fell  bootless  on  the  bloudie  grounde. 
,     Siere  Doullie,  when  he  sawe  hys  venge  thus  broke, 
Death-doyngc  blade  from  out  the  scabard  toke. 

And  nowe  the  battail  closde  on  everycb  syde. 
And  face  to  face  appeard  the  knyghtes  full  brave; 
They  lifted  up  theire  bylles  with  myckle  pryde. 
And  manie  woundes  unto  the  Normans  gave. 
So  have  I  sene  two  weirs  at  once  give  grounde. 
White  fomyng  hygh  to  rorjrnge  combat  runne; 
In  roaryng  dyn  and  heaven-breaking  sounde, 
Burste  waves  on  waves,  and  spangle  in  the  sunne ; 
And  when  theirmyghte  in  bur^tynge  waves  is  fled, 
Like  cowards,  stele  alooge  theire  ozy  bede. 

Yonge  Egeli-ede,  a  knyghte  of  coroelie  mein, 

Affynd  unto  the  kynge  of  Dyneforre, 

At  echone  tylte  and  touruey  he  was  scene, 

And  lovM  to  be  amonge  the  bloudie  warre; 

He  couch'd   hys  launce,  and  ran  wyth  mickle 

Ageinste  the  brest  of  sieur  de  Bonoboe;    [mygbte 

He  grond  and  sunken  on  the  place  of  fyghte, 

O  Chryste !  to  fele  hys  wounde,  hys  harte  was  wo€. 

Ten  thousand  thoughtes  push'd   in  upon  his 
mynde. 

Not  for  hymselfe,  but  those  he  left  behynde. 

*  Mr.  Pryant  And  Mr.  Tyrwbitt  agree  that  this 
word  has  been  put  by  a  mistake  of  Cfaatterton's 
for  4^f{ste, 

'  This  word  is  not  known;  it  occurs  agaiii  in 
this  poem,  1.  4SS.  Cbaftteron  hm  used  it  in  The 
Vuknown  Knight. 
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He  dy'd  and  \e(M  wyfe  and  chyldren  twdoe, 
Whom  he  wytbe  cbeiysfament  did  dearlie  tove; 
In  England's  court,  in    goode  kyi^  BdwsnTl 

regne, 
Hewonne  the  tylte,  and  ware  her  crymson  glove; 
And  thence  unto  the  place  where  he  was  bone, 
Together  with  hys  weltbe  and  better  wyfe, 
To  Normandie  he  dyd  perdie  retume. 
In  peace  and  quietnesse  to  lead  his  lyfe; 
And  now  with  sovrajmi  Wyllyam  he  came^ 
To  die  in  battel,  or  get  wdthe  and  fame. 

Then,  swefte  as  lyghtnynge,  Egelredns  set 
Agapst  du  Barlie  of  the  mounten  head; 
In  his  dere  hartesbloude  his  longe  launce  was  wetf, 
And  from  his  courser  down  he  tumbled  dede. 
So  have  1  sene  a  mountayne  oak  that  longe 
Has  caste  his  shadowe  to  the  mountayne  syde, 
Brave  all  the  wyndes,  tho'  ever  they  so  strange , 
And  view  the  briers  belowe  with  self-taught  pride; 

But,  whan  throwne  downe  by  migbtie  thunder 
stroke, 

He'de  rather  bee  a  bryer  than  an  oke. 

Then  Egelred  dyd  in  a  declynie 
Hys  launce  uprere  with  all  hys  mjfgfate  ameine^ 
And  strok  Fitzport  upon  the  dexter  eye, 
And  at  his  pole  the  spear  came  out  agayne. 
Butt  as  he  drewe  it  fortbe,  an  arrowe  fledde 
Wyth  mickle  niyght  sent  from  de  Tracy's  bowe, 
And  at  hys  syde  the  arrowe  entered. 
And  out  the  ciymson  streme  of  blonde  gan  fiowe; 
In  purple  strekes  it  dyd  hys  armer  staine, 
And  smok'd  in  puddles  on  the  dustie  plaine. 

Bift  Egelred,  before  he  sunken  downe. 
With  all  his  mygbte  a  mein  bis  spear  besped. 
It  hytte  Bertrammil  Manne  upon  the  crowne, 
And  botfae  together  quicklie  sunken  dede. 
So  have  1  seen  a  rocke  o'er  othen  hange. 
Who  stronglie  plac*d    laughde  at  his  slippry 

state,  j 

But  when  he  falls  with  heaven-peercjrnge  baoge      | 
That  he  the  sleeve  unravels  all  theire  fiste. 
And  bipken  onn  the  beech  thys  lesson  speak» 
The  stronge  and  Jfirme  should  not  defame  ;&e 
weaka. 

Howel  ap  Jevah  came  from  Matraval, 
Where  he  by  chaunce  ban  slayne  a  noble's  son, 
And  now  was  come  to  fyghte  at  Harold's  call. 
And  in  the  battel  he  much  goode  han  done; 
Unto  kyng  Harold  he  fbughte  mickle  near. 
For  he  was  yeoman  of  the  bodie  guard  ♦; 
And  with  a  taigyt  and  afygfatyng  spear. 
He  of  his  boddie  han  kepte  watch  and  w*id: 
True  as  a  shadow  to  a  substant  thynge. 
So  true  he  guarded  Harold  hys  good  kynge; 

But  when  Egelred  tumbled  to  the  groande. 
He  from  kynge  Harolde  quicklie  dyd  advaaacc^ 

"^The  author  of  the  Examination,  printed  st 
Sherborne,  remarks  thus  upon  this  passage.  Hovel  i 
is  called  in  the  above  lines  <*  yeoman  of  the  bodf 
gtianl."  Now  that  office  was  unknown  in  the 
days  of  Torjot,  and  did  not  subsist  even  in  1465, 
at  which  time  the  poem  is  said  to  have  been  tnu' 
lated.  King  Henry  7  was  the  firrt  that  set  up  tk 
band  of  pensioners.  The  yeomen  of  ibe  gcori 
were  instituted  afterwardi. 
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And  ttrooke  de  Tracie  thilk  a  crewel  woonde, 
Hyt  haite  and  lever  came  out  on  the  launce. 
And  then  retreted  fdr  to  goarde  hys  kynge^ 
On  dented  launce  lie  bore  the  harte  awaie; 
An  arrowe  came  from  Auffroie  Grid's  strjrnge, 
Into  hys  beele  betwyxt  hys  yron  staie ; 

The  grey-goose^  pynion,  that  thereon  was  sett, 
EftsooDs  wythtaaokyugcrymsonbloud  was  wett 

His  blonde  at  this  was  waxen  flaminge  hotte. 
Without  adoe  he  turned  once  agayne, 
And  hytt  de  Griel  thilk  a  blowe,  God  wote, 
Maugre  hys  hdme,  he  splete  his  hede  in  twayne. 
This  Auffroie  was  a  manne  of  mickle  pryde» 
Whose  featliest  bewty  ladden  in  his  ftice ; 
His  chaunce  in  warr  he  ne  before  haa  tryde. 
But  lyv'd  in  love  aad  Roaaline's  embrace; 
And  like  a  useless  weede  amonge  the  baie 
Amonge  the.sleinewarriours  Griel  laie. 

Kynge  Harolde  then  he  putt  his  yeomen  bie. 
And  ferslie  ryd  into  the  bloudie  fygbte; 
Erie  Ethelwolf,  and  Xk>odrick,  and  Alfie, 
Cuthbert,  and  Goddard,  mical  menne  of  myghte, 
Ethelwtn,  Ethel bert,  and  Edwin  too,^ 
£ffred  the  fiunous,  and  erle  Ethelwa'rde, 
Kynge  Harolde*s  leegemenn,  erlies  hie  and  true. 
Rode  after  hym,  his  bodie  for  to  guarde; 
The  reste  of  eriies,  fyghtynge  other  wberes. 
Stained  with  Norman  blonde  theire  fyghtynge 
speres. 

As  when  tome  ryrer  with  the  season  ra3mes 
White  fomynge  hie  dothe  breke  the  bridges  oft, 
Oertnmes  the  hamelct  and  all  oontetns. 
And  layeth  oer  the  hylls  a  muddie  soft; 
So  Harold  ranne  upon  his  Normanne  foes, 
And  hiyde  the  greate  and  small  upon  the  grounde, 
And  delte  among  them  thilke  a  store  of  blowes. 
Full  manie  a  Normanne  fell  by  hym  dede  wounde; 
So  who  he  be  that  ouphant  fiueries  strike. 
Their  soules  will  wander  to  kynge  Offisi*s  dyke. 

Fitz  SalnarTille,dukeWiiriam*s  fiivourite  knyghte* 
To  noble  Eddwarde  his  life  dyd  yidde;  [myghte. 
Withe  hys  tylte  launce  bee  stroke  with  thilke  a 
The  Norman's  bowels  steemde  upon  the  feeld. 
Old  Salnarville  beheld  hys  son  li^  ded, 
Against  erle  Eddwarde  his  bowe-strynge  drewc; 
But  HaroM  at  one  blowe  made  tweine  his  head; 
He  dy'd  before  the  poignant  arrowe  flew. 
So  was  the  hope  of  all  the  issue  gone, 
And  in  one  battle  fell  the  sire  and  son. 

I>e  Aubignee  rod  fcroely  thro»  the  fyghte. 

To  where  the  boddie  of  Salnarville  laie; 

Quod  he;  And  art  thou  ded,  thou  roanneof  myghte? 

1  *U  be  revenged,  or  die  for  thee  this  daie. 

I>ie  then  thou  shalt,  erie  Etbelward  he  said; 

I  am  a  cunn]rnge  eile,  and  that  can  tell; 

Then  drewe  fays  swerde,  and  ghastlie  cut  hys  hede. 

And  on  bis  freend  eftsoons  he  lifeless  fell,  [fend, 
Stretch'd  on  the  bloudie  pleyne ;  great  God  fore- 
It  be  the  fete  of  uo  such  truaty  f  reende ! 

Then  Egwin  sieur  Pikeny  dyd  attaquc; 
He  turned  aboute  and  vilely  souten  flie; 
But  Egwia  cutt  so  deepe  into  his  backe, 
lEIe  rolled  on  the  grounde  and  soon  dyd  die. 

•The  grey  goose  winir  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 


His  distant  somie,  sire  Romara  di  Biers', 
Sottgfate  to  revenge  his  fallen  kynsman*s  lote. 
But  soone  erle  Cuthbert's  dented  fyghtyng  spear 
Stucke  in  his  harte,  and  stayd  his  speed, God  wotflb 
He  tumbled  downe  close  by  hys  kynsman's  syde, 
Myngle  their  stremesof  pourplebloude,anddy*d. 

And  now  an  arrowe  from  a  bowe  nnwote 
Into  erle  Cuthbert's  harte  eftsoones  dyd  flee; 
Who  dying  sayd;  ah  me!  how  hard  my  lote! 
Now  slayne,  mayhap,  of  one  of  lowe  degrea 
So  have  I  seen  a  leafle  elm  of  yore 
Have  been  the  pride  and  giorie  of  the  pleine; 
But,  when  the  spendyng  landlord  is  gruwne  poor% 
It  fells  benethe  the  axe  of  some  rude  sweine; 
And  like  the  oke,  the  sovran  of  the  woode^ 
Its  fallen  boddie  tells  you  how  it  stoode. 

When  Edelward  perceevd  erle  Cuthbert  die. 
On  Hubert  strongest  of  the  Normanne  crewe^ 
As  wolfe  when  hungred  on  the  catid  flie,    . 
So  Eddward  amaine  upon  him  flewe. 
With  thilk  a  force  he  hyt  hym  to  the  grounde  | 
And  was  demasing  howe  to  take  his  life. 
When  he  behjrnde  received  a  ghastlie  wounde 
Gyven  by  de  Torcia  with  a  stabbjmg  koyfe; 
Base  trecherous  Nonnannes,  if  such  acts  you 
The  conquered  mai  dame  victorie  of  you.  [doc^ 

The  eriie  felte  de  Torcie's  treacherous  knyfe 
Han  made  his  crymson  bloude  and  spirits  floe  ; 
And  knowlachyng  be  soon  must  quyt  this  lyfe, 
Resolved  Hubert  should  too  with  hym  goe. 
He  held  hys  trustie  swerd  against  his  breste. 
And  down  he  fell,  and  peerc'd  him  to  the  harte; 
And  both  together  then  did  take  thdr  reste. 
Their  soules  from  corpses  unakuell'd  depart; 
And  both  together  soughte  the  unknown  shore. 
Where  we  shall  goe,  where  manie*s  gon  before. 

Kynge  Harolde  Torcie's  trechery  dyd  spie, 
A  nd  hie  alole  bis  temper'd  swerde  dyd  welde. 
Cut  offe  hys  Arme,  and  made  the  bloude  to  file. 
His  proofe  sted  armoure  did  him  littel  sheelde; 
And  not  content  he  splete  his  hede  in  twaine. 
And  down  he  tumbled  on  the  bloudie  grounde; 
Mean  while  the  other  erlies  on  the  playne 
Gave  and  received  manie  a  bloudie  wounde. 
Such  as  the  arts  in  warre  ban  learnt  with  care. 
But  manie  knyghtes  were  women  in  men*s  gear. 

HerrewaJd,  borne  on  Sarim's  spreddyng  plaine,  ' 
Where  Tbor's  fem*d  temple  manie  ages  stoode; 
Where  Druids^  auncicnt  preests  dyd  ryghtes  or- 

daine. 
And  in  the  middle  shed  the  victyms  bloude ; 
Where  auncient  bardi  dyd  their  verses  synge. 
Of  Caesar  conquered  and  his  mighty  hoste. 
And  how  old  Tynyan,  necromancinir  kynge. 
Wrecked  all  hys  shyppyng  on  the  British  coaste, 

^Mr.  Warton  arjrues  that  this  opinion  concern* 
ing  Stonehenge  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Tuigot* 
*<  The  construction  of  this  stupendous  pile  iy  ihe 
Druids f  as  a  phee  qf  XBorship,  was  a  discovery  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  wiser  age,  and  the  laborious 
discussion  of  modem  antiquaries.**  Dean  Milles 
controverts  this  in  a  long  note  without  effect.  It 
only  appears  that  he  and  the  poet,  with  the  same 
ignorance,  confound  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  di- 
vinities. 
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And  made  hym  in  his  tatterM  barks  to  flie, 
'Till  Tynyau's  dethe  and  opporti\pity. 

to  make  it  more  renomed  than  bcfow, 
I,  tho  a  Saxon,  yet  the  trutbe  wilf  telle) 
The  Saxonnes  steynd  the  place  wyth  Brittishgore, 
Where  ncle  but  blond  of  sacrifices  fcllc. 
Tho*  Chrystians  stylle  they  thoghte  moacbe  of 

the  pile, 
And  here  theie  mett  when  causes  dyd  it  ueede  j 
Twas  here  the  auncient  elders  of  the  isle 
Dyd  by  the  trecherie  of  Hengist  bleede; 
O  Hengist!  ban  tbie'cause  bin  good  and  true. 
Thou  wouldst  such  murdrous  acts  as  these 
eschew. 

The  erlie  was  a  manne  of  hie  degree, 
And  han  that  daie  fulj  manic  Normannes  sleine; 
Tliree  Norman  chompyons  of  hie  degree 
He  lefte  to  smoke  upon  the  bloudie  picine: 
The  sior  Fitzlwtevi  Heine  did  then  advaunce, 
And  with  his  bowe  he  smote  the  eriiea  hedej 
Who  cftsoons  gored  hym  with  his  tylting  lauoce, 
And  at  his  horses  feet  he  tumbled  dwlo: 
His  partyng  spirit  hovered  o*er  the  ftoude 
Of  soddayne  roushynge  oiouche  lovM  pourple 
bloude. 

De  Viponte  then,  a  squier  of  low  degree. 
An  arrowe  drewe  with  all  his  myghte  ameine; 
The  arrowe  graz'd  upon  the  eriies  knee, 
A  punie  wounde,  that  causd  but  littel  peine. 
So  have  1  fieene  a  dolthead  place  a  stone, 
Knlhogiite  to  stale  a  driving  rivers  course; 
But  better  han  it  bin  to  lett  alone. 
It  onlie  drives  it  on  with  mickle  force; 
The  erlie,  wounded  by  so  base  a  hynde, 
Rays'd  furyous  doyngs  injiis  noble  mynde. 

The  siere  ChalilUon,  yonger  of  that  name, 
Advaunced  next  before  the  erlie's  syghte; 
His  fader  was  a  manne  of  mickle  fame. 
And  he  renomde  and  valorous  in  fyghte; 
Chatilfiou  his  trustie  swerd  forth  drewc, 
The  crledrawes  his,  menne  both  of  mickle  myghte ; 
And  at  eche  other  vencrouslie  they  flew. 
As  mastic  dogs  at  Hocktlde  set  to  fyghte;  ^ 

Bothescornd  to  yeeide,  and  bothe  abhor*de  to 
flie, 

Rcsolv'd  to  vanquishe,  or  rcsolv'd  to  die. 

Chatillion  hyt  the  erlie  on  the  hf:de,  -    * 
That  splytte  eftsoons  his  crisiwl  helm  in  twayne; 
Whichc  be  perforce  withe  target  <'Overed, 
And  to  the  battel  went  with  myghte  ameine. 
The  erlie  hytte  Chatillion  thilke  a  bk>we 
Upon  his  breste,  his  harte  was  plein  to  see; 
He  tumbled  at  the  horses  feet  alsoe, 
And  in  dethe  panges  he  secz'd  the  rccer*s  knee: 
Paste  as  the  ivy  rcnmde  the  oke  doth  clymbe. 
So  fastc  he  dying  gryp'd  the  racer's ''lymbe. 

The  recer  then  beganne  to  flynge  and  kicke, 
And  tostc  the  erlie  farr  off  to  the  grounde; 
The  erlie's  squire  then  a  swerdc  did  sticke 
Into  hys  harte,  a  dedlie  ghastlie  wounde; 
And  downe  he  fellc  upon  the  crymson  pleine. 
Upon  ChatUlion's  soulless  corse  of  claie; 

7  This  is  a  modern  word.  Dean  Mil les  justifies 
it  from  the  antiquity  and  tmiversality  of  horse 
nic€s. 


A  pnddlie  streme  of  blonde  flow*d  out  araeinCf 

Stretch*d  out  at  length  besmer'd  with  gore  heUle; 
As  some  tail  (»ke  fell'd  from  the  greenie  plaioe, 
To  live  a  second  time  upon  the  main. 

The  erKe  nowe  an  horse  and  bever  han. 
And  nowe  agayiie  appcrrd  on  the  fceld; 
And  many  a  mickle  knygiite  andmightin  manoe 
To  his  dethe-<loyng  swerd  his  life  did  yfteld; 
When  siere  de  Broque  an  arrowe  longe  lett  flie. 
Intending  Herewaldus  to  have  sleyne; 
It  miss'd ;  butt  hytte  Edardus  on  the  eye, 
And  at  his  pole  came  out  with  horrid  payne. 
Edardus  felle  upon  the  bloudie  grounde, 
Hisnoblesoule  came  rousbyng  from  the  wouatie. 

Thys  Herewald  pcrcecvd,  and  ftill  of  ire 

He  on  the  siere  de  Broque  with  furie  came; 

9uod  be,  thou*st  slaughtred  my  beloved  squier. 

But  I  will  be  revenged  for  the  same. 

Into  his  bowels  then  hi<  lauace  he  thruste. 

And  drew  thereout  a  steeinie  drerie  lode; 

.2uod  he,  these  offals  are  for  ever  curst,       [foode. 

Shall  serve  the  coughs,  and  rooks,  and  dawes  for 
Then  on  the  pleine  the  steemie  lode  bee  thro^rde , 
Smokynge  wyth  iyfe,  and  dy'd  with  crymson 
bloude. 

Fitz  Broque,  who  saw  his  father  killen  lie. 
Ah  me  I  sayde  he ;  what  woeful  sygfate  I  see! 
But  now  1  muste  do  somethyng  more  than  sigbe; 
And  then  an  arrowe  from  the  bowe  drew  he. 
Beneth  the  erlie's  navil  came  the  darte; 
Fitz  Broque  on  foote  ban  drawne  it  from  the  bowcj 
And  up^vardt  went  into  the  ealie's  harte. 
And  out  the  crymson  streme  of  bloude  gan  flowf, 
As  fronim  a  hatch,  drawne  with  a  vehement  geir, 
White  rushe  the  bursty nge  waves,  and  roar  aionj 
the  weir. 

The  erie  with  one  honde  grasp'd  the  recer'smayne, 
And  with  the  other  he  his  launce  bc<:(}ed ; 
And  then  felle  bleedyng  on  the  bloudie  plaine. 
His  launce  it  hytt  Fitz  Broque  upon  the  hede; 
Upon  his  hede  it  made  a  wounde  full  slygbte, 
Burpeerc'd  his  shoulder,  ghastlie  wounde  infcinfi 
Before  his  optics  daunced  a  shade  of  nyghte, 
Whyche  soone  were  closed  ynn  a  sleepe  ctcrne. 
The  noble  erlie  than,  withote  a  grone, 
Took  flyghtc,  to  fynde  the  regyons  unknowne. 

Brave  Alured  from  binethe  his  noble  horse 
Was  gotten  on  his  leggs,  with  bloude  all  smore; 
And  nowe  eletten  on  another  horse, 
EAsoons  he  withe  his  launoe  did  manie  gore. 
The  cowart  Norman  knyghtes  before  bym  fledde, 
And  from  a  distaunce  sent  their  arrowes  keeoe; 
But  no  such  destiuie  awaits  his  heddc,. 
As  to  be  sleycn  by  a  wigbte  so  meene. 
Tho  ofl  the  oke' fulls  by  the  villen's  shock, 
Tys  moethau  iiyndes  can  do,  to  move  tlie  rocL 

Upon  Du  Chatelet  he  lerselie  sett, 
And  peerc'd  bis  bodie  with  a  force  full  grete; 
The  asenglave  of  his  tylt-launcc  was  wett. 
The  roll ynge> bloude  alonge  the  launce  did  fleet 
Advauncynge,  as  a  mastie  at  a  bull. 
He  rann  his  launce  into  Fitz  Warren's  harte; 
From  Partaies  bowe,  a  wight  unmeccifuli. 
Within  his  own  he  felt  a  cruel  darte ; 
Close  by  the  Norman  champyons  be  han  sla'ne, 
He  fell;  and  miad  his  bloude  with  theirs  upoa 
the  pleine. 
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Erie  Etbelbert  then  hoire,  and  with  clinie  juste, 
A  lauDce,  that  stroke  Partale  apon  the  thighe, 
And  piaM  him  dowue  unto  the  gone  duste; 
Cruel,  quod  he^  thou  cruellie  thalt  die. 
With  that  hb  launce  he  enterd  at  his  thiote; 
He  scritch'd  and  screem'd  in  melancholie  mood; 
And  at  his  backe  eftsoons  came  out,  God  wote. 
And  after  it  a  crymson  streme  of  bloude: 
In  agonie  and  peine  he  there  did  lie. 
While  life  and  dethe  strove  for  masterrie. 

He  giyped  hard  the  bloudie  murdrinr  launcc. 
And  in  a  gronc  he  left  this  mortel  lyfe. 
Behjrnde  the  eriie  Fiscampe  did  advaunce, 
Bethoghte  to  kill  him  with  a  subbynge  knife; 
But  Egwaid,  who  perceevd  his  fowie  intent, 
Eftsoons  his  trustie  swefde  he  fortbwyth  drewe. 
And  thilke  a  cruel  blowe  to  Fiscampe  sent, 
That  Mole  and  boddie's  bloude  at  one  gate  flewe. 
Thilk  deeds  do  all  deserve,  whose  deeds  so  fowIe 
Will  black  theire  earthlie  name,  if  not  their 
soule. 

When  1o!  an  arrowe  from  Walleris  honde^ 
Winged  with  fate  and  dethe  daunced  alonge; 
And  slewe  the  noble  flower  of  PoH'yslonde, 
Howel  ap  Jerah,  who  yclepd  the  stronge. 
Whan  be  the  first  mischaunoe  received  ban. 
With  horsemans  haste  lie  from  the  armie  rodde; 
And  did  repaire  onto  the  cuonynge  manne. 
Who  sange  a  charme,  that  dyd  it  mickJe  goode; 
Then  praid  seyncte  Cuthbert,  and  our  holie 


To  blesse  his  labour,  and  to  heal  the 

Then  diewe  the  airowe,  and  the  wounde  did  seek. 
And  putt  the  teint  of  hoiic  berbies  on; 
And  putt  a  rowe  of  bloude-stoncs  round  his  neck; 
And  then  did  say;  go,  champyon,  get  agone. 
And  now  was  comynge  Harrolde  to  defend. 
And  nietten  by  Walleris  cruel  darte;     . 
His  sheelde  of  wolf-skinn  did  him  not  attend. 
The  arrow  peerced  into  his  noble  harte; 

As  some  tall  oke,  hewn  from  the  mountayne  hed. 
Falls  to  the  pieine;  so'fell  the  warriour  dede. 

Hts  countryman,  brave  Mervyn  ap  Teudor, 
Who  love  of  hym  ban  from  his  country  gone. 
When  he  perceevd  his  friend  lie  in  his  gore. 
As  Airions  as  a  mountayn  wolf  he  ranne.  [bryghte, 
Aa   ouphant  fisiieries,  whan  the  Moone  sheenes 
In  littd  circles  daunce  upon  the  greene. 
All  living  creatures  ilie  far  from  their  syghte, 
Ne  by  the  race  of  destinie  be  seen ; 

For  what  he  be  that  ouphant  laieries  stryke, 
Their  sonles  will  wander  to  kyng  Offii's  dyke  *. 

So  firom  the  hce  of  Mervyn  Tewdor  brave 
The  Nonnans  eftsoons  fled  awaie  aghaste; 
And  lefie  behynde  thdr  bowe  and  asenglave. 
For  fear  of  hym,  in  thilk  a  cowart  haste. 
His  garb  sufllicient  were  to  meve  affi-yghte; 
A  wolf  skin  girded  round  hys  myddle  was; 
A  bear  skin,  from  Norwegians  wan  in  fyghte. 
Was  tytend  round  his  shoulder  by  the  claws: 
So  Hercules,  *ti8  sunge  9  much  like  to  him* 
Upon  his  shoulder  wore  a  lyon*s  skin. 

'  This  couplet  has  occurred  before,  line  S29  of 
this  poem. 

f  And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
A  hoary  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 
r«L.XT. 


Upon  his  thyghes  and  harte-swefte  le^fes  he  wore 

A  hugie  goat  skyn,  all  of  one  grete  peice ; 

A  boar  skyn  sheelde  on  his  bsire  armes  he  bore ; 

His  gauutletts  were  the  skynn  of  harte  of  Greece. 

They  fledde;  he  followed  close  upon  their  heels, 

Vowyoge  vengeance  for  his  deare  oountrymanne; 

And  siere  de  Saooelotte  his  vengeance  feels; 

He  peerc'd  hys  backe,  and  oute  the  bloude  ytt 
ranne.  [arme. 

His  bloude  went  downe  tbe  swerde  unto  his 
In  springing  rivulet,  alive  and  warme. 

His  swerde  was  shorte,  and  broade,  and  myckle 
keene,  [wale; 

And  no  mann's  bone  could  stonde  to  stoppe  itts 
The  Normann's  harte  in  partes  two  cutt  deane. 
He  clos'd  his  eyne,  and  clos*d  his  eyne  for  aie. 
Then  with  his  swerde  he  sett  on  Fitz  du  Valle, 
A  ku yghte  mouch  famous  for  to  runne  at  tylte; 
With  thilk  a  furie  on  hym  he  dyd  fidle. 
Into  his  neck  he  ran  the  swerde  and  hylte; 
Asmyghtie  lyghtenynge  often  has  been  founde. 
To  dryve  an  oke  into  uafidlow'd  grounde. 

And  with  the  swerde,  that  in  his  neck  yet  stoke, 
Tbe  Norman  fell  unto  the  bloudie  grounde; 
And  with  the  fall  ap  Tewdore's  swerde  he  broke. 
And    bloude  aflneshe   came   trickling  from  the 

wounde. 
As  whan  the  hyndes,  before  a  mountayne  wolfe* 
Flie  from  his  paws,  and  angrie  ^ysage  grym; 
But  when  he  falls  into  the  pittie  golphe. 
They  dare  hym  to  his  beaide,  and  battone  hym; 
And  cause  he  firyghted  them  so  mnche  before, 
Lykecowart  byndes,they  battone  hym  the  more* 

So,  whan  they  sawe  ap  Tewdore  was  bereft 
Of  his  keen  swerde,  thatt  wroghte  thilke  great  dis- 
They  turned  about,  eftsoons  open  hym  lept,  [maiei 
And  full  a  score  engaged  in  the  fraie. 
Mervyn  ap  Tewdore,  ragyng  as  a  bear, 
Seiz*d  on  tbe  beaver  of  the  sier  de  Laque; 
And  wring'd  his  hedde  with  such  a  vehement  gjer« 
His  visagie  was  turned  round  unto  his  backe. 
Backe  to  his  harte  retyr'd  the  useless  gore. 
And  felle  upon  the  pieine  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  on  the  mightie  siere  Fitz  Pierce  he  flew. 
And  broke  bis  helm  and  seizVl  hym  hie  the  throte: 
Then  manie  Normann  knyghtes  their  arrowes  drew. 
That  enterM  into  Merven's  harte,  God  wote. 
In  dying  pangs  he  gryp'd  his  throte  more  stronge. 
And  from  their  sockets  started  out  his  eyes; 
And  from  his  mouthecame  out  his  hlameiesstonge: 
And  bothe  in  peyne  and  anguishe  eftsoon  dies.^ 
As  some  rude  rocke  torne  from  his  bed  of  dale, 
Stretch'd  onn  the  pleyne  the  brave  ap  Tewdore 
hue. 

And  now  eile  Etbelbert  and  Egward  came 
Brave  Mervjm  from  tbe  Normannes  to  assist; 
A  myghtie  siere,  Fitz  Chatulet  hie  name, 
An  arrowe  drew  that  dyd  them  littel  list. 

In  salvage  forrest  by  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be; 

Which  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadful! 
Made  all  that  him  so  horrible  did  see  [view, 
Think  him  Alcides  in  a  lion's  skin. 
When  tbe  Kemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Spenser.  Muispetmas. 
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Erie  Ef^trard  points  his  lannce  at  Chatulet, 
And  Ethelbert  at  WaHeris  set  his; 
A  \m\  Reward  d\  d  the  sieie  a  hard  blowe  hytt. 
But  Ktbelbert  by  a  mischaunce  dyd  miss: 
Fear  laide  Walleris  flatt  upon  the  strande, 
He  m  deserved  a  death  from  erlies  hande. 
Betwyxt  th**  ribbes  of  sire  Fitz  Chatelet 
The  pciyiitpd  lannce  of  Egward  dyd  ypasst 
*rhe  dislannt  syde  thereof  was  ruddie  wet. 
And  he  fell  breathless  on  the  bloudie  grass. 
As  cowart  Walleris  laie  on  the  fpx>unde. 
The  dreaded  weapon  hummed  oer  bis  heade, 
And  hytt  the  squier  thilke  a  lethal  woundc. 
Upon  his  fallen  lorde  he  tumbled  dead : 

Oh  shame  to  Norman  armes !  A  lord  a  slave, 
A  captyve  TiUeyn  than  a  lorde  more  brave! 

From  Chatelet  hy»  lannce  erle  Egwaid  drew, 
And  hit  Wallerie  on  the  dexter  eheek; 
Peerc'd  to  his  braine,  and  cut  bis  tongue  in  two: 
There,  knyghte,  quod  he,  let  that  thy  actions 
speak 
•        ••♦••• 


(No.  2.) 
Oh  Truth !  immortal  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Too  lyttle  known  to  wry  ten  of  these  dales, 
Teach  me,  fayre  saincte !  thy  passynge  worthe 

to  pryze. 
To  blame  a  friend  and  give  a  foeman  prayse. 
The  fickle  Moone,  bedeckt  wythe  sylver  rays, 
Leadytige  a  traine  of  starres  of  feeble  lyghte, » 
With  look  adigne  the  worlde  belowe  surveies. 
The  world,  that  wotted  not  it  coud  he  nyghte; 
Wyth  armour  dyd,  with  human  gore  ydeyd, 
Shee  sees  kyhge  Harulde  stande,  &yre  Englands 

curse  and  pryde. 
With  ale  and  vefnage  ^runk  his  aouldiers  lay  j 
Here  was  an  hynde,  anie  an  erlie  spredde; 
Sad  keepynge  of  their  leaders  natal  daie! 
This  even  in  drinke,  toom.>rrow  with  the  dead! 
Thro*  everie  troope  disorder  reer»d  her  bedde; 
Dancynge  and  hcideignfs  was  the  onlie  theme; 
Sad  dome  was  theires,  wholefte  this  easie  bedde. 
And  wak'd  in  torments  from  so  sweet  a  dream. 
Duke  Williams  menne  of  comeing  dethe  afraide. 
All  nyghte  to  the  great  Godde  for  succour  askd 

and  praied*. 

Thus  Harolde  to  his  wites  that  stoode  arounde; 
"  Goe  !  Gyrthe  and  Eilward,  take  bills  half  a 
•core:  [bound; 

And  search  how  hxre  oure  foeman's  campe  dothe 
Yourself  have  rede;  I  nede  to  saie  ne  more. 
My  brother  OTest  belovM  of  anie  ore. 
My  Lcofwinus,  go  to  everich  wite. 
Tell  them  to  rauoge  the  battle  to  the  grore. 
And  waiten  tyll  I  sende  the  best  for  fyghte." 
He  saide;  the  loieaul  broders  lefte  the  place, 
S««ces8  and  cheerfulness  depicted  on  ech  face. 

Slowelie  brave   Gyrthe  and  Eilward  dyd  ad- 

vaunce, 
And  markd  wyth  care  the  armies  dystant  syde, 

■  The  Englishmen  spent  the  whole  night  in 
drinking,  singing  and  dauncing,  not  sleeping  one 
winke:  on  the  other  side  the  Normans  gave  them- 
^  selves  to  acknowledging  their  sinnes,  and  to  prayer 
all  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  they  communi- 
cated tjM  Lord's  body.— «towe. 


When  the  dyre  ctatttryBgeortheahkUetnd 

launce 
Made  them  to  he  by  Hugfatf  Fitxhugh  espyd. 
He  lyfted  up  his  voice,  aud  loudlie  ciyd; 
Like  wolfs  in  wintere  did  the  Normanne  ydl; 
Gyrthe  drew  hys  swerde,  and  cat  hyt  burled 

hyde; 
The  proto-slene  manne  of  the  fielde  be  felle; 
Out  streemd  the  bipude,  and  ran  in  smoking* 

curies, 
Reflected  hie  the  Moone  seemd  rubies  mixt  wyth 

pearles. 

A  troope  of  Normannes  from  the  mass^soogt 

came, 
Rousd  from  their  praien  by  the  flottii^  crie; 
Thonghe  Gjrrthe  and  Ailwardus  perceerd  tlie 


Not  once  theie  stood  abashd,  or  thoghte  to  Hie. 
He  seizd  a  bill,  to  conquer  or  to  die ; 
Fieree  as  a  olevia  fipom  a  rocke  ytome. 
That  makes  a  vallie  wheresoe*re  it  lie; 
Fierce  as  a  ryver  buntynge  from  the  home «; 
So  fiercelie  Gyrthe  hitte  Fitz  da  Gore  a  blowe, 
And  on  the  verdaunt  playne  he  layde  the  cban- 
pyone  lowe. 

Tancarvillethus;  Alle  peace  in  Williams  mniei 
Let  none  edraw  his  arcublaster  bowe.*' 
Gyrthe  cas'd  his  weppone,  as  he  hcaide  the 

same. 
And  vengynge  Normannes  staid  the  flyinsefloe: 
The  sire  wente  onn«)  Ye  menne,  what  men 

ye  so 
Thus  unprovokd  to  courte  a  bloudie  fyghte?'' 
fiuod  Gyrthe;  Oure  meanjrnge  we  ne  care  ts 

ahowe,      « 
Nor  dread  thy  duke  wyth  all  his  men  of  myghte; 
Here  Mngle  onlie  thes«  to  all  thie  crewe 
Shall  shewe  what  Englysh  bandes  and  heartes  cm 

doe. 

Seek  not  for  blonde,   Tancarville  calme  ifr 

plyd,  [trsqgbt; 

Nor  joie  in  detlie,   lyke  madmoi  most  dir 
In  peace  and  merey  is  a  Chrystians  pryde : 
He  that  dothe  contestcs  pryze  is  in  a  fanlte. 
And  now  the   news   was   to    dake  WiBiUB 

brought. 
That  men  of  Haroldes  armie  taken  were; 
For  theyre  good  cheere  all  caties  were  » 

thoughte,  [cbeew*. 

And    Gyrthe    and    Eilwardus    e^joiM   goode 

9uod  Willyam;  Thus  shall  Willyam  be  foonde 

A  friend  to   everie  maune  that  trSsads  on  Ei^ 

lysh  ground. 

Erie  Leofwinus  throwghe  the  campe  ypa$s4, 
And  sawe  bothe  men  and  erlies  on  thegroasde; 

•  In  Turgott's  tyme  Holenwell  braste  of  citk 
so  fierce  that  it  threw  a  stonemell  canyio^tlK 
same  awaie.  J.  Lydgate  ne  knowynge  this  l«Ae 
out  o  line. 

3  He  sent  out  before  them  that  should  tpf, 
and  view  the  number  and  force  of  the  eneiDiei» 
which  when  they  wer^  perceived  to  be  aaons^ 
dukes  tenU,  duke  William  caused  them  to  be  led 
about  the  tents,  and  then  made  them  good  cbeA 
commanding  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  hM* 
•afe  without  haime.— Stowe. 
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Tb«3r  flMpte,'^  thooglie  tbey  woulde  have 

slepte  theyr  last. 
And  badd  alreadie  Mte  theyr  fetale  wounde. 
He  started  backe,  and  was  wyth  shame  aatownd; 
Loked  wanne  wyth  anger,  and  he  shooke  wyth 
mge;  [dyd  sound. 

When  throughe  the  hollow  tentes  these  wordes 
Rowte  from  your  sleepe,  detratours  of  the  age  I 
Was  it  for  thys  the  stoute  Norwegian  bledde? 
Awake,  ye  buscarles,  now,  or  waken  wyth  the 
dead. 

As  when  the  shepater  in  the  shadie  bowre 
In  jintle  slnmbers  chase  the  heat  of  dale. 
Hears  doubljmg  echoe  wind  the  woI6n8  rore, 
That  neare  hys  flocke  is  watch  ynpe  for  a  praie. 
He  tremblynge  for  hist  sheep  drives  dreeme  awaic, 
Gripes  faste  hys  burled  rroke,  and  sore  adradd^ 
Wyth  fleeting  strides  he  hastens  to  the  fraie, 
And  rage  and  prowess  fyres  the  coiAtrefl  lad; 
With  tnistie  talbots  to  the  battel  flies,     [skies. 
And  yell  of  men  and  dogs  and  wolfins  tear  the 

r  Such  was  the  dire  confusion  of  eche  wite, 

I  That  rose  from  sleep  and  walsome  power  of 

wine; 
Theie  thoughte  the  foe  by  trechit  yn  the  nyghte 
Had  broke  ttieyr  camp  and  gotten  paste  the 

J  line;  [byllspear  shine; 

Now  here  now  there  the  bumysbt  shecldes  and 

*  Throwote  thecampe  a  wild  confiisionne  spiedde; 

Eche  bracd  hys  armlace  siker  ne  desygne, 
The  crested  helmet  nodded  on  the  hedde; 

''  Some  caught  a  slughome,  and  an  onsett  wounde; 

Kynge  Haiolde  hearde  the  charge,  and  wondred 

'  at  the  sounde. 

Thus  Leofwine;  O  woirien  cas'd  in  stele; 
Was  itfe  for  thys  Norwegians  stubborn  sede 
I  Throughe  the  black  annoure  dyd  the  anlace 

(  fele, 

And  rybbes  of  solid  bnisse  were  made  to  bleede  ? 
Whilst  yet  the  worlde.was  woodrynge  at  the 
'  deede. 

You  fouldiers,  that  shoulde  stand  with  byll  in 
'  Get  foil  of  wins,  devoid  of  any  rede.      [hand, 

'  O  shame !  oh  dyre  dishonoure  to  the  lande ! 

',  He  sayde;  and  shame  on  everie  visage  spredde, 

Nc  sawe  the  eriies  fooe,  but  addawd  hung  their 
head. 
\         Thus  he;  Rowze  yee,  and  forme  the  boddie 
tyghte.  [renownd, 

The   Kentysh    menne    in  lironte,   for  strenght 
Next  the  Brystowans  dare  the  bloudie  iyghie, 
'  A.nd  last  the  numerous  crewe  shall  presse  the 

grounde. 
I  and  my  king  be  W3rth  the  Renters  founde^ 
B^thfic  and  Alfwold  hedde  the  Brystowe  bande; 
And  Bertrams  sonne,  the  manne  of  glorious 

wounde, 
Lead  in  the  rear  the  menged  of  the  lande; 
And  let  the  Londoners  and  Sossers  plie 
Bie  H^rev^rdes  memuine  and  the  lighte  sky rts  anie. 
He  saide;  and  as  a  packe  of  hounds  belent, 
VTheb  that  the  tnuskyng  of  the  hare  is  gobe, 
U  one  perchaunce  shall  hit  npon  the  scent. 
With  twa  redubbled  fhvir  the  alans  nm; 
So.stynd  the  valiante  Saxons  evcrich  one; 
Soone   linked  man  to   man  the  chanqpyones 
stoode; 
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To  'tone  for  their  bewrate  so  soone.  'twas  done^ 
And  lyfted  bylls  enseem'd  an  yron  woode; 
Here  glorious  Alfwold  towr'd  above  the  wites, 
And  seem'd  to  brave  the  foir  of  twa  ten  thousand 
\     fights. 

Thus  Leofwine;  To  day  will  Encrlandes  dome 
Be  fyxt  for  aie,  for  gode  or  evill  state; 
This  simnes  aunture  be  felt  for  years  to  come; 
Then  brave!ie  fyghte,  and  live  till  deathe  of 

date, 
Thinke  of  brave  JElfridus,  yclept  the  grete, 
From  porte  to  porto  the  red-baird  Dane  ha 

chasd,  [mate* 

The  Danes,  with  wbomme  not  lyoncels  could 
Who  made  of  peopled  reaolms  a  barren  waste; 
Thinke  how  at  once  by  you  Norwegia  bled, 
Whilste  dethe  and  victorie  for  magystrie  bested. 

Meanwhile  dyd  Gyrthe  unto  kynge  Harolde 

ride. 
And  tolde  howe  he  dyd  with  duke  Willyam  fore. 
Brave  Harolde  lookd  askaunte,  and  thus  raplyd  ; 
And  can  thie  foy  be  bowght  wyth  drunken 

cheer?  Fg^*'*; 

Gyrthe  waxen  hotte;  fhuir  in  his  eyne  did 
And  thus  he  saide;  Oh  brother,  friend,  and 

kynge. 
Have  I  deserved  this  fremed  speche  to  heare  } 
Bie   Goddes  hie    hallidome  ue  thoughte  the 

thynge. 
When  Tostus  sent  me  golde  and  sylver  store, 
I  scornd  hys  present  vile,  and  scom'd  hys  treason 

more. 

Forgive  me,  Gyrthe,  the  brave  kynge  Harolde 

cryd; 
Who  can  I  trust,  if  brothers  are  not  true? 
I  think  of  Tostus,  once  my  joie  and  pryde. 
Girthe  saide,  with  looke  adigne;  My  lord,  I  doe. 
But  what  oure  fbemen  are,  quod  Gyrthe^  FU 

shewe; 
Bie  Gods  hie  hallidome  they  preestes  are. 
Do  not,  quod  Harolde,  Girthe,  mystell  them  so. 
For  theie  are  everich  one  brave  men  at  warre. 
C^uod  Girthe  *;  W*y  will  ye  then  provoke  ibeyt 

hate?  [grete. 

Sued  Harolde;   great  the  foe,   so  is  the  gloric       ^ 

And  nowe  duke   WUlyam    mareschalled.  his 

band, 
And  strt^chd  his  armie  owte  a  goodlie  rowe. 
First  did  a  ranke  of  arcublastries  stande,     [flo, 
Next  those  on  horsebacke  drewe  the  a^ccndyng 
Brave  champyones,  eche  well  lemed  in  the  bowe, 
Theyr  asenglave  acmsse  theyr  horses  ty»d, 
Or  with  the  loverds  squier  behinde  d>  d  goe. 
Or  waited  squier  lyke  at  the  horses  syde. 

*  Harold  asked  them  what  tydings  they  brought, 
and  they  with  long  commendation  extolled  the 
clemencie  of  the  duke,  and  in  good  sadnesse declar- 
ed that  an  the  host  almost  did  seeme  to  be  priests. 
...The  king  laughing  at  their  folly  said,  ••  they 
bee  no  priests,  but  men  of  warre,  valiant  in  armes 
and  stout  of  courage."  Girthe  his  brother  took 
the  woid  out  of  his  month  and  said,  *'  for  i»8  much 
as  the  Normans  bee  of  such  great  force,  me 
thinkeih  it  were  not  wisely  done  of  you  to  joy»e 
batUe  with  them."— Stowc* 
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When  tirot  ihike  Winjrun  to   ft  monke  dyd 

■aie,  [awaie. 

Prepare  thyself  wyth  spede,  to  HaioMe  haste 

Telle  hym  from  me  one  of  these  three  to  take ; 
That  hee  to  mee  do  homage  for  thys  lande. 
Or  mee  bys  heyre,  when  he  deceasyth,  make, 
Or  to  thejodementof  Chrysts  ^icar  stande.) 
He  paide;  the  monke  departyd  out  of  bande, 
And  to  kyng  Harolde  dyd  this  message  bear; 
Who  said;  Tell  thou  the  duke,  at  his  likaVid 
If  he  can  gette  the  crown  hee  may  itte  wear. 
He  said,    and  drove  the  monke  out  of   hys 
syghte »,  rfyf*te. 

And  with  his  brothers  ronz'd  each  mannc  to  bloudie 

A  standarde  made  of  sylke  and  Jewells  rare. 
Wherein  alle    oofeures    wronghte   aboate  in 
bighes,  [there*, 

An  armyd     knyghte   was  seen   deth-doynge 
Under  this  motto,  He  conquers  or  he  dies. 
This  standard  rych,  endszzlyng  moilal  eyes. 
Was  borne  neare  Harolde  at  the  Kentors  heade. 
Who  chai^gd  h3^  broders  for  the  inrete  empryze 
That  straite  the  best  for   bAttle   should  be 

spredde. 
To  erry  erie  and  knyghto  the  worde  is  gyven. 
And  cries  uguerre  and  slughomes  shake  the  vault- 
ed Heaven. 

As  when  the  Grthe,  tome  by  convulsyons  djnne, 
In  rcaulmes  of  darkness  hid  from  human  syghte, 
The  warring  force  of  water,  air,  and  fyre, 
Brakt  from  the  regions  of  eternal  nyghte. 
Thro  the  darke  caverns  seeke  the  reaulpies  of 

lyght; 
Some  loftie  mountayne,  by  its  fory  torne. 
Dreadfully  moves,  and  causes  grete  affryght; 
Kowe   here,    now  there,   majestic    nods    the 

bourne,  '   [force. 

And  awfulle  shakes,  movM  by  the  almighty 

Whole  woodes  and  forests  nod,  and  ry  vers  change 

theyr  course. 

So  did  the  men  of  war  at  onoe  advannce, 
Linkd  man  to  man,  enseemd  one  boddie  light; 
Above  a  wood,  yform'd  of  bill  and  launce. 
That  noddyd  in  the  ayre  meet  straunge  tosyght. 
Harde  as  the  iron  were  the  menne  of  mighte, 
Ne  neede   of  slughomes  to   enrowse    theyr 

min&e; 
Eche  shootynge  spere  yreaden  for  the  fyghte, 
Moore  f(>erce  than  fidlynge  rocks,  more  swcfte 

than  wjrnd; 
With  solemne  step,  by  ecehoe  made  more  dyre, 
One  single  boddie  all  theie  marchd,  theyr  eycn  on 

fyre, 

^  And  with  the  same  indiscreetness  he  drave 
•way  a  monke  that  was  duke  William^s  ambassa- 
dor. The  monke  brongbte  three  oilers,  to  wit, 
that  either  Harold  should,  upon  certain  condi- 
tion%  give  over  the  kingdome,  or  to  be  king  under 
duke  William,  or  if  Harold  would  denie  this,  be 

•  offered  to  staode  to  the  judgement  of  the  see  apos- 
tolic.*-Stowe. 

^  The  king  himself  stood  afooto  by  the  standard, 

:  which  was  made  after  the  shape  and  feshion  of  a 
man  fighting,  wrought  by  sumptuous  art,  with 
fold  and  precioui  itonss.— Stowe. 


And  now  the  greie^eyd  iBome  wiaiT)»lets  drest, 
Shakyng  the  dewdrops  on  the  toorie  meedet. 
Fled  with  her  rosie  radiance  to  the  west: 
Forth  ftom  the  easteme  gatte  the  fycrie  stoeda 
Of  the  bright  Sonne  awaytyngc  spirits  leedes: 
The  Sunne.  in  fierie  pompe  enthnmd  on  hie, 
SwyfiBT  than  thoughte  alonge  bys  jeraie  gledes 
Andscatters  nyghtes  remay  nes  from  oiile  the  skie: 
He  sawe  the  armies  make  for  bloudie  Ireie, 
And  stopt  his  driving  steedea,  and  hid  his  ly  ght- 
some  raye. 

Kynge  Harolde  hie  in  ayre  majestic  raysd 
His  migbtie  arme,  deckt  with  «  mancbya  rare; 
With  even  hande  a  mighty  javlyn  paizde. 
Then  furyouse  sent  it  whistlynge  thro  the  arret 
It  struck  the  hcJmet  of  the  sieur  de  Beer; 
In  vayne  did  brasse  or  yron  stop  its  waic; 
Above  his  eyne  it  came,  the  bones  dyd  tan, 
Peercynge  quite  thro,  before  it  dyd  allaie; 
He  tun^bled,  scritchyng  wyth  hys  horrid  payne; 
His  hollow  cuishes  rang  upon  the  bloudie  |»le]me. 

This  Willyam  saw,  and  soondynge  llowlaiMks 
He  bent  his  jnron  interwoven  bowe,  [sooge 

Makynge  bothe  endes  to  meet  with  myghie 

full  stronge. 
From  out  of  mortals  sygfat  shot  up  the  flf»e; 
Then  swyfteas  folly  nge  starres  to  earthe  belowe 
It-slaunted  down  on  AlfwoMes  payncted  sbeeUe; 
Quite  thro  the  silver4x>rdurd  crosse  did  goe. 
Nor  loste  its  foree,  but  stuck  into  the  feeide; 
The  Normannes,  like  theyr  sovrin,  dyd  prepare. 
And  shotte  ten  thousands  floes  upiysynge  in  the 

aire''* 

As  when  a  flyghto  of  crsnes,  that  takes  their  waic 

In  hoosebolde  armies  thro  the  flanched  ski  c. 

Alike  the  cause,  or  companie  or  prey. 

If  that  perchaunce  some  boggie  fenne  Is  nie. 

Soon  as  the  muddie  natyon  theie  espie, 

Inne  one  blacke  doude  theie  to  the  erth  de- 

scende; 
Feirce  as  the  foUynge  thnnderbolte  they  flie; 
In  vayne  do  reedes  the  speckled  folk  defend: 
So  prone  to  heavie  blowe  the  arrowes  felle. 
And  peered  thro  brasse,  and  lente  manie  to  Hea- 
ven or  Helle. 

JFJan  Adellred,  of  the  stowe  of  Leigh, 
Felte  a  dire  arrowe  bumynge  in  his  brarte; 
Befiire  he  dyd,  be  sent  bys  qpear  awaae, 
Thenne  sunke  to  glorie  and  etemal  reste. 
Nevylle,  a  Normanne  of  alle  Normannes  beste. 
Throw  the  jointe  coishe  dyd  the  javlyn  feel. 
As  he  on  horsebacke  for  the  fyghte  addressd. 
And  sawe  hys  blonde  come  smokynge  oer  the 

Steele; 
He  sente  the  avengynge  floe  into  the  ayre, 
^d  tamd  hys  horses  hedde,  and  did  to  leecbe  le 
payre. 

And  now  the  javelyns,   baibd  with  desttfafais 

wynges. 
Hurld  from  the  Englysh  handes  by  foroa  adene, 

1  Duke  William  commanded  his  men  that  womt 
of  them  should  shoote  directly  forwud,  and  other 
some  upward,  by  reason  whereof*  the  arrowes  shot 
upward  destroyed  the  Englishmen  as  they  stooped, 
and.  the  arrowes  shot  directly  aforahaod  wiea^ied 
them  that  stood  upright,— Stowe. , 
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Wbyzz  dreare  alonge,  and  songea  of   terror 

Such  soDges  as  alwaies  clot'd  in  lyfe  eterne, 
Uurld  by  such  strength  aloug  the  ayre  thcie 
burne,  [bloude; 

Not  to  be.  quenched  butte  3nDn  Norman  ues 
Wherere  theic  came  they  were  of  lyfe  forlorn,  . 
And  alwaies  followed  by  a  purple  floude ; 
Like  cloudes  the  Normanne  arrowes  did  de- 
scend, [end. 
Like  cloudes  of  carnage  full  in  purple  drops  dyd 

Nor,  Leofwynus,  dydst  thou  still  estande; 
Full  soon  tliie  pheon  glytted  in  the  aire; 
The  force  of  none  hut  thyne  and  Harolds  hande 
Could  hurle  a  javlyn  with  such  lethal  geer; 
Itte  whyzzd  a  ghastlie  dynne  in  Normannes  ear, 
Then  thundrynge  dyd  upon  hys  grcave  alyghte. 
Pierce  to  his  hearte,  and  dyd  hys  bowels  tear. 
He  closed  hyseyne  in  everlastynge  nyghte; 
Ah!  what  avayld  the  lyons  on  his  creste ! 
His  hatchments  rare  with  him  upon  the  grounde 
was  prest 

Wylliam  agayne  ymade  his  bowc-ends  meet, 
'    And  hie  in  ayre  the  arrowe  wynged  his  waie, 
Descendyng  like  a  shaf^e  of  thunder  fleete, 
Lyke  thunder  rattling  at  the  noon  of  daie, 
Onne  Algars  sheelde  the  arrowe  dyd  assaie. 
There  throghe    dyd  peerse,   and  stycke    into 

his  groine; 
In  grypynge  torments  on  the  feelde  he  laie, 
Title  welcome  dethe  came  in  and  closed  hisey  ne; 
Distort  with  peyoe  he  laie  upon  the  borne, 
Lyke  sturdie  elms  by  stonnes  in  uncothe  wry- 
thynges  turne. 

Alrick  his  brother,  when  he  this  pcrceevd, 
He  drewe  his  swerde,  his  lefte  hande  helde  a 

speere,  [steede. 

Towards    the  duke  he  turnd   his  prauncyng 
And  to  the  Oodde  of  Heaven  he  sent  a  pray  re; 
Then  sent  his  lethal  javlyn  in  the  ayre, 
On  Huede  Beaumontes  backe  the  javclyn  came. 
Thro  his  redde  armour  to  hys  harte  it  tare, 
He  felle  and  thondred  ou  the  place  of  fame; 
Next  with  his  swerde  he  'sayld  the  sieur  De  Roe, 
And  braste  his  sylver  helme  so  furyous  was  the 

blowe. 

But  Willyam,  who  had  seen  hys  prowesse  great^ 
And  feared  muche  how  farre  his  bronde  mig&t 

goe, 
Tooke  a  stronge  arblaster,  and  bigge  with  fate 
From  twang>'n?e  iron  sente  the  fleetynge  floe. 
As  Alric  h(fistes  hys  arme  for  dedlte  biowe, 
Which,  ban  it  came,  had  been  Du  Roees  laste. 
The  swyfte-wynged  messenger  from  Willyams 

bowe 
Suite  throwe  his  arme  into  his  syde  ypaste;  ' 
His  eyne  shotte  fyre,  lyke  blazyng  starre  at 

nyghte,  [fyghte. 

He  grypd  his  swerde,  and  felle  upon  the  place  of 

O  Alfwolde,  saie;  howe  shalle  I  synge  of  thee. 
Or  telle  howe  roanie  dyd  benethe  thee  falle; 
Not  Haroldes  self  more  Normanne  knyghtes 

did  slee. 
Not  Haroldes  self  did  lor  more  praises  call; 
How  shall  a  penne  like  myne  then  shew  it  all? 
Lyke  thee,   their  leader,  eche  Brystowyanne 
foughte; 
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Lyke  (hee  their  blaze  must  be  canonical. 

Fore    theie,    like  thee,   that    daie     bewrecke 

yroughte: 
Did  thirtie  Normannes  fall  upon  the  grounde. 
Full  half  a  score  from  thee  and  theie  receive  their 

fatale  wounde. 

First  tytz  Cbivelloys  fdt  thie  direful  force ; 
Nete  did  hys  heide  out  brazen  sheeldn  availe; 
Eftsoones  throwe  that  thie  drivynge  spcare  did 

pieerce, 
Nor  was  ytte  stopped  by  hb  coate  of  mayle; 
Into  his  breaste  it  quickiie  did  assayle ; 
Out  ran  the  bloude,  likt^  hygra  of  ibe  tydc; 
With  purple  stayned  all  hys  adventayle; 
In  scarlet  was  his  cuishe  of  sylver  dyde : 
Upon  the  bloudie  carnage  house  he  laie, 
WbyUt  hys  long  sheelde  dyd  gletm  with  th^  Sun's 

lysyng  ray. 

Next  Fescampe  felle;  O  Cbrieste,  how  harde  his 

fate 
To  die  the  leckedst  knyghte  of  all  the  thronge; 
His  sprite  was  made  of  malice  deslavate, 
Ne  shoulden  find  a'place  in  anie  songe. 
The  broch'd  keene  javlyu  hurld  from  honde  so 

strouge 
As  thine  came  thundrynge  on  his  crysted  heave; 
Ah !  neete  avayld  the  brass  or  iron  tlionge, 
With  mightie  force  his  skullc  in  twoe  dyd  cleave, 
Fallyng  he  shooken  out  his  Amokyhg  brains. 
As  witherd  okes  or  elmes  are  hewne  from  off  the 

playne. 

Nor,  Norcie,  could  thie  myghte  and  skilfiille 

lore  fspeere; 

Preserve  thee  from    the  doom  of   Alfwold's 

Couldste  thou  not  kenne,  most  skylPd  After- 

la-goure*, 
How  in  the  battle  it  would  wythe  thee  Care  > 
When  Al^olds  javclyn,  rattlynge  in  the  ayre. 
From  hande  dyvine  on  thie  habergeon  came, 
Oute  at  thy  backe  it  dyd  thie  harU-s  bloud  bear. 
It  gave  thee  death  and  everlastynge  fame; 
Thy  deatlie  could  onlie  come  from  Al^olde 
arme,  [harme. 

As  diamoudes    onlie   can   its    fellow    diamonils 

Next  sire  Du  Mouline  fell  upon  the  grounde. 
Quite  throughe   his  throte  the   lethal  javlyn 
preste,  [wounde; 

His  soule  and  bloude  came  roushynge  from  the 
He  closd  his  eyen,  and  opd  them  with  the  blest. 
It  can  ne  be  I  should  behight  the  rest, 
That  by  the  myghtie  arme  of  Alfivold  felle. 
Paste  hie  a  penne  to  be  cuunte  or  expreste, 

'  The  word  astrologer  used  sometimes  to  ba 
expressed  asterlagottr;  and  so  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  this  line.  Chattert&n  was  so  ignorant 
as  to  read  it  ^/Urlagour;  and  has  absolutely  dis« 
jointed  the  constituent  parts,  and  taken  it  for  a 
proper  name;  the  name  of  a  Norman  of  some  cod« 
sequence.  He  accordingly  forgets  the  real  per* 
son  spoken  of,  and  addresses  this  After- la-gour  as 
a  person  of  science — ^"most  skyll*d  After*la-gi)ur.*' 
He  thought  it  was  analogous  to  Delacoiire,  Dela- 
mere,  and  other  compounded  French  names. 
So  puerile  are  the  mistakes  of  the  person  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  d  these  excel- 
lent poems.— >Bry  ant. 
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Howe  manie  Alfvolde  cent  to  Heaven  or  Helle; 

'  As  leaves  from  trees  shook  by  derne  Automns 

hand,  [strand. 

So  laie  the  Normannes  slain  by  Alfvold  on  the 

As  when  a  drove  of  wolves  with  dreary  yelles 
Assay  le  some  flocke,  ne  care  if  sheptter  ken't, 
Besprenge    destroctione  oer  the  woodes  and 

delles;  [ment; 

The  sheptcr  swavnes  in  vayne  theyr  lees  le- 
'  So  fougbte  the  Brystowemenne;  ne  one  credent, 
Ne  onne  abashed  enthooghten  for  to  flee; 
With  fellen  Normans  all  the  playne  beq>rent, 
And  lyke  theyr  leaders  every  man  did  slee; 
In  vayne  on  every  syde  the  arrowes  fled; 
The  Brystowe  menne  styll  ragd,  for  AUwold  was 

not  dead. 

Manie  meanwhile  by  Haroldes  arm  did  falle. 
And  I^ofwyne  and  Gyrthe  encreasd  the  slayne; 
'Twould  take  a  Nestor's  age  to  synge  them  all, 
Or  telle   how  manie  Normannes   preste  the 

playne; 
But  of  the  erics,  whom  record  ncte  hath  slayne, 
O  Truthe!  for  good  of  after-tymes  relate 
That,  thowe  they're  deade,  theyi^  names  may 

lyve  agayne. 
And  be  in  deathe,  as  they  in  life  were,  gi^ate; 
So  after-^ges  male  theyr  actions  see, 
And  like  to  them  sternal  alwaie  stryve  to  be. 

Adhelm,  a  knyghte,  whose  holie  deathless  sire 
For  ever  bended  to  St  Cuthbert's  uluyne, 
WJ«)8e  breast  for  ever  bumd  with  sacred  fyre, 
And  een  onn  erthe  he  myghte  be  calld  iyvine ; 
To  Cuthbert*8  church  be  dyd  his  goodcs  rcsygne, 
And  lefte  hys    son    his    Gtod's  and  fortunes 

knyghte; 

His  son  the  «alncte  behelde  with  looke  adigne, 

Made  him  in  gemot  wyse,  and  great  in  fyghte; 

Saincte   Cuthberte  dyd   him  ayde  in  all   hys 

deeded  [bleedes. 

His  friends  he  lets  to  lyve,  and  all  his  focmen 

He  married  was  to  Kenewalchae  feire, 
The  fynest  dame  the  Sun  or  Moon  adave; 
She  was  the  mightie  AdereduJ^  heyre, 
Who  was  alreadie  hastynge  to  the  grave; 
As  the  blue  Bruton,  ly singe  from  the  wave, 
Like  sea-gods  sc^me  in  most  majestic  guise. 
And  rounde  aboiite  the  risynjrc  waters  lave, 
And  their  longe  hay  re  arounde  their  bodie  flies, 
Such  majestic  was  in  her  porte  displaid, 
To  be  excel  Id  hie  none  but  Homer's   martial 
maid. 

White  as  the  chaulkie  clyfies  of  Brittaines  isle. 
Red  as  the  highest  colour'd  Gallic  wine, 
Gaie  as  all  nature  at  the  momynge  smile, 
Those  hues  with  pleasaunce  on  her  lippes  com- 
„     ,.  ^^^^*  [skyne, 

Her  lippes  more  redde  than  summer  evenynge 
Or  Pbcebus  ry singe  in  a  frostie  mome. 
Her  brcste  more  white  than  snow  in  feeldes  that 

iyene. 
Or  lillie  lambes  that  never  have  been  shorne, 
Swellynfe  like  bubbles  in  a  boillyngo-welle, 
Or  new.braste  brooklettes  gently  whyspringe  in 

the  deile. 

Browne  a&  the  fylbertedroppyngfrom  tbeshellc' 
Browne  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hocktyde  game. 


So  browne  the  crokyde  rynges,  that  featliefdl 
Over  the  neck  of  the  all-beauteoas  dame. 
Greie  as  the  mome  before  the  mddie  flame 
Of  Phebns  charyotte  roUynge  thro  the  akie; 
Greie  as  the  sted-hom'd  goat*  Conyan  made 

tame. 
So  greie  appeaid  her  feetly  sparUynge  eye ; 
Those  eyne,  that  did  oft  mickle  pleased  look 
i  On  Adbeim  valyaunt  man,  the  virtiiea  doomaday 

book. 

Majestic  as  the  grove  of  oVes  that  stood 
Before  the  abbie  buylt  by  OswaM  kyoge; 
Majestic  as  Hybemies  holie  woode,       [synge; 
Where  sainctes  and   soules  departed    masses 
Such  awe  from  her  sweete  looke  forthe  issuyoge 
At  once  for  rcvereunce  and  love  did  calie ; 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  thraslarks  in  the  springt 
So  sweet  the  wordeS  that  from  her  lippes  did 

ialle; 
None  fell  in  vkyne;  all  shewed  some  entent; 
Her  wordies  did  displaie  her  great  entendement. 

Tapra  as  candles  layde  at  Cuthberts  shryae, 
Tapre  as  elmes  that  Goodrickes  abbie  shrove; 
Tapre  as  silver  chalices  for  wine, 
So  tapre  was  her  armes  and  shape  ygrove. 
As  skyllful  mynemenne  by  the  stones  above 
Can  ken  what  metalle  is  ylach'd  belowe^ 
So  Kennewalcha*s  face  jrniade,  for  love. 
The  lovelie  ymage  of  her  soulc  did  shewe; 
Thus  was  she  outward  form'd;  the  Sun  her  mind 
Did  guilde,  her  mortal  shape  and  all  ber  cbaiais 
refin'd. 

What  blazours  then,  what  glorie  shall  he  clayme, 
What  doughtie  Homere  stall  hys  praises  synge. 
That  lefte  the  bosome  of  so  iayre  a  dame 
UucalPd,  unaskt,  to  serve  his  lorde  the  kynge? 
To  his  fayre  shrine  goode  subjects  oughte  to 

bringe 
The  armes,  the  helmets,  all  the  spoyles  of  warre, 
Throwe  evcrie  reaulm  the  poets  blaze  the  thynge. 
And  travelling  merchants  spredde  hys  name  to 

fiirre; 
Th«  stoute  Norwegians  had  his  anlace  foke. 
And  nowe  among  his  foes  dethe-doynge  blowes  he 

delte. 

As  when  a  wolfyn  gettynge  in  the  meedea 
He  rageth  sore,  and  doth  about  hym  slee, 
Nowe  here  a  talbot,  there  a  lambkin  bleeds. 
And  alle  the  grasse  with  clotted  gore  doth  steee; 
As  when  a  rivlette  roUs  impetuou&lie,  [8tra3rney 
And  breaks  the  bankes  that  would  its  force  re- 
Alonge  the  playne  in  fomynge  rynges  doth  flee, 
Gaynste  walles  and  hedges  doth  its  ootirse  main- 

tayne; 
As  when  a  manne  doth  in  a  come-fiekl  mowe. 
With  ease  at  one  felle  stroke  fuM.  manie  is  ia»de 

lowe. 

So  manie,  with  such  force,  and  with  such  ease, 
Did  Adhelm  slanghtre  on  the  bloudie  playiie; 
Before  hym  Bianie  dyd  theyr  hearts  bkMde  tease» 
Ofttymes  he  fonghte  on  towres  of  smokynge 

slayne. 
Angillian  &lte  his  force,  nor  felte  m  ^yne; 
He  cut  hym  with  his  swerde  atbur  the  breaste ; 
Out  ran  the  bloude,  and  did  hys  armouie  tt»ync. 
He  cIos*d  his  eyes  in  setemal  reste  j 
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Lyke  a  Ull  oke  by  tempeste  borne  aval?, 
fltreCcbd  in  the  armei  of  dethe  upon  the  plaine 
helaie. 

Next  thro  the  ayre  he  sent  his  ja%iyn  feeroe, 
That  on  De  Cleannoundes  buckler  did  utyghte, 
Throwre  the  vaste  orbe  the  sharpe  pheone  did^ 
peerce,  [inyghte.* 

Rang  on  his  coate  of  mayle  and  spente   its 
But  soon  another  wingd  its  aiery  Ayghte, 
The  keen  broad  pheon  to  his  lungs  did  goe; 
He  feUe,  and  groand  upon  the  place  of  fighte, 
Whilst  lyfe  and  bloude  came  issuynge  from  the 

blowe. 
Like  a  tall  pyne  Upon  his  native  playne, 
So  fell  the  mightie  »ire  and  mingled  with  the  slaine. 

Hue  de  Longer  ille,  a  force  dooghtre  mere, 
Adrauncyd  forwarde  to  provoke  the  darte, 
When  soon  he  founde  that  Adbelmes  poynted 

speere 
Had  founde  an  eaSie  passage  to  his  hearte. 
He  drewe  his  bowe,nor  was  of  dethe  astarte, 
Then  felldown  brethlesse  to  encrease  the  corse; 
But  as  hedrewe  hys  bowe  devoid  of  arte. 
So  it  came  down  upon  Troyvillains horse;  [floe; 
Deep  thro  hys  hatchments  wente  the  pointed 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  rage  bieedyng  he  rounde 

doth  goe. 

Nor  does  he  hede  his  mastres  known  commands, 
Tyll,  growen  furiouse  by  bis  bloudie  wounde. 
Erect  upon  his  hynder  feete  be  staundes. 
And  throwes  hys  mastre  far  off  to  the  gronnde. 
Near  Adhelms  feete  the  Normannc  laie  astounde, 
Besprengd  his  arrowes,  loosend  was  his  sheelde, 
Thro  his  redde  armoure,  as  he  iaie  <  nsoond. 
He  peered  bis  swerde,  and  oot  upon  the  feelde 
The  Normannes  bowels  steemd,adeadlie  syghte! 
He  opd  and  dosd  his  eyen  in  everlastynge  nyghte. 

Cayerd,  a  Scot,  who  for  the  Normannes  fooghte, 
A  mann  well  akilk|  in  swenle  and  soundynge 

stryng^ 
Who  fled  bis  country  for  a  crime  enstrote, 
For  darynge  with  bokie  worde  hys  loiaule  kynge, 
He  at  erle  Aldhelme  with  grete  force  did  flynge 
An  heavie  javlyn,  made  for  bloudie  wounde, 
Alonge  his  sheelde  askaunte  the  same  did  ringe, 
Peeroi  thro  the  comer,  then  stuck  in  the  grounde; 
So  when  the  thonder  rautties  in  theskir,     [flie. 
Tbro  some  tall  spyre  the  sliaftes  in  a  torn  cle\'is 

Then  Addhelm  hurld  acrocbedjavlyn  stronge, 
With  raighte  that  none  but  such  gate  champi- 

ones  know ; 
Swifter  than  thoughte  the  javlyn  past  alonge, 
And  hytte  the  Scut  mo.it  fcirclie  on  the  pro  we; 
His  helmet  brasted  at  the  tbondring  blowe. 
Into  his  brain  tlie  trembly n  javlyn  stock; 
From  eyther  siyde  the  bloude  began  to  flow, 
And  run  in  circling  ringlets  rbuode  his  neck ; 
Down  fell  the  warriouron  the  lethal  strande, 
Lyke  some  tall  vessel  wreckt  upon  thetragicksande. 

CONTINUED. 

Where  froytless  heathes  and  meadowes  ckdde 
in  greie,  [ble  heade, 

Save  where  deme  hawthomcs  reare  theyr  hum- 
The  hungrie  traveller  upon  his  waie 
Sees  a  huge  desarte  alle  aronnde  hym  spredde, 
The  distaunte  citie  scantlie  to  be  spedde. 
The  curly  nge  force  of  smoke  he  sees  in  vayne, 
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Tis  to  far  distaunte,  and  his  onlie  bedde 
Iwimpled  in  hys  cloke  ys  on  the  playne, 
Whyiste  rattlynge  thonder  forrey  oor  his  hedde. 
And  raines  come  down  to  wette  hys  barde  uncouth- 
iie  bedde. 

A  wondrous  pyle  of  rugged  n)ountay.nes  standes, 
Placd  on  eche  other  in  a  dreare  arraie, 
It  ne  could  be  the  worke  of  human  handes. 
It  ne  was  reared  up  hie  menne  of  claie. 
Here  did  the  Brutons  adoration  paye 
To  the  false  god  whom  they  did  Tauran  name, 
Dightynge  hysaltarre  with  greete  iyies  in  Maie, 
Roastynge  theyr  vyctualle  round   aboute  the 

flame, 
'Twas  here  that  Hengyst  did  the  Brytons  slec. 
As  they  were  mette  in  council  for  to  bee. 

Neere  on  a  loftie  hylle  a  citie  standes. 
That  lyftes  yts  scheafted  heade  ynto  the  skies, 
And  kynglie  lookes  arounde  on  lower  landes. 
And  the  longe  browiie  playne  that  before  itte 

lies. 
Herewarde,  borne  of  parentes  brave  and  wyse. 
Within  thys  vylle  fyrste  adrewe  the  ayre, 
A  blessynge  to  the  Erthe  sente  from  the  skies. 
In  anie  kyngdom  nee  could  fynde  his  pheer; 
Now  rybbd  in  Steele  he  rages  yn  the  fyghte, 
And  sweeps  whole  armies  to  the  reaulmesof  nyghte. 

So  when  deme  Autumne  wyth  hys  sallowe  hande 
Tares  the  green  mantle  from  the  lymed  trees, 
The  leaves  besprenged  on  the  yellow  strande 
Flie  in  whole  armieit  from  the  blataunte  breeze; 
Alle  the  whole  fielde  a  carnage-bowse  he  sees. 
And  sowles  unkneiled  hover'd  oer  the  bloude; 
From  place  to  place  on  either  hand  he  slees. 
And  sweepes  alle  neere  hym  lyke  a  brooded 

floude; 
Dethe  honge  upon  his  arme;  he  sleed  so  maynt, 
'Tis  paste  the  pointel  of  a  man  to  paynte. 

Bryghte  Sonne  in  haste  han  drove  hys  ficrie 

wayne 
A  three  howres  course  alonge  the  whited  skyen, 
Vewynge  the  swarthless  bodies  on  the  playne. 
And  longed  greetlie  to  ploncc  in  the  bryne. 
For  as  hys  beemes  and  far'>stretchynge  cyne 
Did  view  the  pooles  of  gore  yn  purpic  sheeae. 
The  wolsomm'e  vapours  rounde  liys  lockes  did 
Anddyddisfyprureall  bj's  semmllkeen;  ftwyne. 
Then  to  harde  actyon  he  hys  waynedyd  rowse. 
In  hyssynge  ocean  to  make  glair  hys  browes. 

Duke  Wyllyam  gave  commaunde,eche  Norman 

knyghte, 
lliat  beer  war-token  in  a  shielde  so  fyne, ' 
Should  onward  goe,  arid  dare  to  (iloser  fytrhte 
The  Saxonne  warryor,  that  dyd  so  entwine, 
Lyke  the  neshe  bryon  and  the  ei?lantine, 
Orre  Coniysh  wrastlers  at  a  Hocktyde  game. 
The  Normannes,  all  cmarchialld  in  a  lyne. 
To  the  ourt  arraicof  the  thigbt  Saxonnes  came ; 
There  'twas  the  whaped  Normannes  on  a  parre 
Dyd  know  tliat  Saxonnes  were  the  sonnes  of  warre. 

Oh  Turgotte,    wheresoeer  thie  sprytc  dothe 

haunte, 
Whither  wyth  thie  lovd  Adhelme  by  thie  syde. 
Where  thou  mayste  heare  the  swotie  nyghte 

larke  chaunte,  [glide, 

Orre  wyth  some  mokynge  brooklette  fwctelio 
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Or  rowie  in  fertdie  wythc  fene  Severnes  tyde, 
Whereer  thoa  art,  come  and  my  mynde  enleeme 
Wyth  lach  greete  thoughtes  as  dyd  with  tfaee 

abyde, 
Thou  sonoe,  of  whom  I  oft  have  caught  a  beeme, 
Send  mee  agayne  a  drybblette  of  thie  lygbte, 
That  I  the  deals  of  EDglyshmenne  roaie  wryte. 

Harold,  who  saw  the  Normannes  to  advaunce, 
Seizdahiige  byll,  aodlayd  hym  down  hys  apere^ 
JBoe  dyd  ech  wite  laie  downe  the  brocbed  launce, 
And  groves  of  bylles  did  glitter  in  tbe  ayre. 
Wyth  showtes  the  Normannes  did  to  battel 

steere; 
Campynon  famoas  for  his  stature  bighe,- 
Fyrey  wy the  brasse,  benetbe  a  shyrte  of  lere, 
In  cloudie  daie  he  reechd  into  the  skie ; 
Keere  to  kyng  Uaroide  dyd  he  come  alonge, 
Anddrewe  hys  Steele  Morglaien  swordesostronge. 

Thryce  roonde  hysheade  bee  swung  by  sanlace 

wyde, 
On  whyche  the  Sunne  his  visage  did  agleeme, 
Then  straynynge,  as  hys  membres  would  dy- 

vyde, 

Hee  strokeon  TTaroldes  sheeldc  i  n  manner  breme^ 
Aloni^e  the  fiddc  it  made  an  horrid  cleembe, 
Coupeynge  kyng  Harolds  paynctvd  sheeld  in 

twayne, 

Then  yn  the  Uoudethe  fierie  swcrdedyd  steeme, 
And  then  dyd  drive  ynto  tbe  bloudie  playne ; 
So  when  in  ayre  tbe  vapours  do  abounde, 
Some  thunderbolte  tares  trees  and  dry  ves  ynto  the 

grounde. 

Haroldc  npreerM  hys  bylle,  and  furious  sente 
A  stroke,  lyke  thondre,  at  the  Normannes  syde; 
Upon  the  playne  the  broken  brasse  besprente 
Dyd  ne  hys  bodie  from  dethe-doeynge  hyde; 
He  tournyd  backe,  and  d5*d  not  there  abyde ; 
With  straught  oute  sheelde  hee  ayenwarde  did 

goe,  [divide, 

Threwe  downe  the  Normannes,  did  their  rankes 
To  save  himselfe  lefLe  them  unto  tbe  foe; 
So  olyphauntcs,  in  kingdomme  of  the  Suune, 
When  once  provoked  doth  throwe  thcyr  uwne 

troopes  runne. 

Harolde,  who  ken*d  hee  was  his  armies  stale, 
Nedeynge  the  rede  of  generaul  so  wyse, 
Dyd  Alfwouldc  to  Camp3n[ion  haste  awaie. 
As  thro  the  armie  ayenwarde  he  hies, 
Swyfte  as  a  feetherM  takel  Alfwoulde  flies. 
The  Steele  bylle  blushynge  oer  wyth  lukewarm 

bloude; 
Ten  Renters,  ten  Bristowans  for  th'  emprize 
Hasted  wyth  Alfwoulde  where  Campynon  stood, 
Who  aynewarde  went,  wbylste  everie  Normaune 

knyghte 
Dyd  blush  to  see  their  champyon  put  to  flygbte. 

As  painctyd  Bruton,  when  a  wolfyn  wylde, 
When  yt is  cale  and  blustrynge  wyndes  do  blowe. 
Enters  hys  bordelle,  taketh  hys  yonge  chylde, 
And  wyth  his  bloude  bestreynts  the  lillie  snowe. 
He  thoroughe  mountayne  hie  and  dale  doth  goe, 
Throwe  the  quyck  torrent  of  the  bollen  ave, 
Throwe  Severne  roUynge  oer  the  sandes  helowe 

.   He  skyms  alofe,  and  Uents  the  beatynge  wave, 
Nestynts,  nelagges  the  cbace,  tylle  for  hys  eyne 

In  peecies  hee  the  mortherlng  theef  doth  chjrne. 


So  Alfwoulde  he  dyd  to  Campynon  haste; 
Hys  bloudie  bylle  awhap'd  the  Normannei  eyne; 
Hee  fled,  as  wolfes  when  hie  the  talbota  cbacM, 
To  bloudie  byker  be  dyd  ne  enclyne. 
Duke  Wyllyam  stroke  hym  on  hys  brigandyne. 
And  said;  Campynon,  is  it  thee  Isee? 
Thee  ?  who  dydst  actes  of  glorie  to  bewryen. 
Now  poorlie  come  to  hyde  thieselfe  bie  mee? 
Awaie !  tbou  dogge,  and  acte  a  warriors  parte^ 
Or  with  mie  swerde  1*11  perce  thee  to  the  harle. 

Betweene  erie  Alfwoulde  and  duke  Wyttyam^ 
bronde  [bee, 

Campynon  thougbte  tbat  nete  but  deathe  codde 
Seezcd  a  huge  swerde  Moiglaien  yn  his  honde, 
Mottrynge  a  praier  to  the  Vyrgyne : 
So  hunt^  deere  thedrjrvynge  hoandeswin  slee, 
When  theie  dyscover  they  cannot  escape; 
And  feerful  lambkyns,  when  theie  bunted  bee, 
Theyre  ynfante  hunters  doe  theie  ofte  awhape; 
Thus  stoode  Campynon,  greete  but  hertlesse 
knyghte,  [fyghte. 

When  feere  of  dethe^  made  hym  for  deathe  to 

Alfwoulde  began  to  dyghte  hymsdfe  for  fyghte, 
Meancwhyle  hys  menne  on  everie  syde  dyd  slee, 
Whan  on  hys  lyfted  sheelde  withe  aUe  hys 
mygbte 

'    Campynon*s  swerde  in  buriie-brande  dyd  dree; 
Bewopen  Alfwoulde  fallen  on  his  knee; 
Hys  Brystowe  medne  came  in  hjrm  for  to  save; 
Eftsoons  upgotten  from  the  grounde  was  bee. 
And  dyd  arayne  the  touring  Norman  brare; 
Hee  graspd  hys  bylle  in  syke  a  drear  arraie, 

Hee  seem'd  a  lyon  catchynge  at  hys  preie. 

Upon  the  Normannes  brazen  adventayle 
The  thondrynge  bill  of  mightie  AUwouId  came; 
It.  made  a  dentfiil  bruse,  and  then  dyd  fayle; 
Fromme  rattljmge  weepons    shotte  a  spark- 
,  lynge  flame; 

Eftsoons  agayne  the  thondrynge  bill  ycame, 
PeersM  thro  hys  adventayle  and  skyrtsof  laie; 
A  tyde  of  purple  gore  came  wyth  the  same. 
As  out  hys  bowells  on  the  feelde  it  tare; 
Campynon  felle,  as  when  some  cittie-watle 
Inne  dolefhlle  terrours  on  its  mynours  fiille. 

He  felle,  and  dyd  the  Norman  rankes  dyiyde; 
So  when  an  oke  ^  that  shotte  ynto  the  skie» 
Feeles  the  broad  axes  peersynge  bis  broade  83^9 
Slowlie  he  falls  and  on  the  grounde  doth  lie', 
Pressynge  all  downe  that  is  with  hym  anigtie. 
And  stoppyiige  wearie  travellers  on  the  w^e; 
So  straught  upon  the  playne  the  Norman  hie 

•        ••••• 

Bled,  gron'd  and  dyed:  the  Normanne  kny^itrs 

astound 
To  see  the  bawsin  champyon  preste  upon  the 

grounde* 

As  when  the  hygra  of  the  Severne  roars. 
And  thunders  ugsom  on  the  sandes  beiow, 

9  As  when  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  ta!l» 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral. 
Groans  to  the  oft-heaved  axe  with  aaamy  a 

womid. 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  rain  on  the  grRmd. 
Pope^  BotDiera 
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Tlie  deembe  reboundes  to  Wedecetera  iborv, 
And  sweeps  the  black  sande  rounde  its  borie 

prowe; 
So  bremie  Alftroolde  thro  the  warre  dyd  foe ; 
Hys  Keuters  and  Bryttowaas  slew  edi  syde, 
Betreinted  all  alonge  with  bloudless  foe, 
And  seemd  to  swymin  alonge  with  bloiidie  tyde; 
Fromme  place  to  place  besmeard  With  bloud 
they  went,  [sprente. 

And  rounde  aboute  them  swarthless  corse  be- 

A  famous  Normanne  who  yclepd  Aubene, 

Of  skyll  in  bow,  in  tylte,  and  handeswoide 

fyghte. 
That  dale  yn  feelde  ban  manie  Saxons  sleene, 
Forre  he  in  sothen  was  a  manne  of  nnyghte; 
Fyrste  dyd  his  swerde  on  Adelgar  alygbte, 
As  he  on  horsebock  was,  and  peersd  hys  giyne, 
Then  upward  wpnte :  in  everlastynge  nyghte 
Hce  closd  hys  roUyng  and  dymsyghted  eyne. 
Next  Eadlyn,  Tatwyn,  and  fam'd  Adelred; 
Bie  various  causes  sunken  to  the  dead. 

But  now  to  Alfwoulde  be  opposjrnge  went. 
To  whom  compar'd  bee  was  a  man  of  stre, 
And  wyth  bothe  hondes  a  myghUe  blowc  h« 

sente 
At  Alfwooldes  head,  as  han^  as  bee  could  dree; 
But  on  hys  payncted  sheelde  so  Wsmarlie 
Aftlaunte  his  swerde  did  go  ynto  the  grounde; 
Then  Alfwould  hym  attackM  most  furyouslie, 
Athrowe  hys  gaberdyne  bee  dyd  him  wounde, 
Then  soone  agayne  hys  swerde  heedyd  upryne, 
And  dove  his  creste  and  split  hym  to  the  eyne. 


GLOSSARrK 


A  Busts,  humUity,    C. 
Abest,  humUeti,  or  bruugki  t 
Aborne,  bumiihed,    C. 
Abounde,  do  tenice,  or  hen^, 
A  bonne,  nuAe  reatkf.    C. 
Abredynge,  ttpbrcuding,    C. 
Abrewe,  brew, 
Abroddeo,  akrupUy,     C. 
Ac^le,  freeze,  C. 
Accaie,  assuage.     C. 
Acbeke,  choke,    C 
Achevinents,  service*,    C. 
Arhments,  achievetnenU.    C* 
Acouje,  come. 
Acrool,  fainUtf,    C. 
Adave,  dawned  upon, 
Adawe,  coBahe, 
Adcene,  wori^. 
Adente,  fastened,    C. 
Adented, /as/fiiMf,  annexed,    C* 
Adentcd,  indented,  bruised, 
Ademe^  cruet^  fierce, 
Adigne,  noble,  worthy, 
AdM,  delmi, 
Adradde,  o^cm/. 
Adrames,  dmrls,    C. 
Adrewe,  drew, 

'  Thoee  words,  whose  significatioiis  were  given 
by  ChatteitOD,  have  the  letter  C  affixed  to  them. 


Adventaile,  armottr.    C. 
Adygne,  nervous;  teoriky  of  prake»    C, 
iEteme,  eternal,. 
Affere,  to  affright  or  terrify, 
Aifiaie,  affright.    C» 
Affraie,  to  fght,  or  engage  in  a  frag,    C 
Afiynd,  relaird  by  marriage, 
Afleme,  onfieme;  to  drive  away,  to  affiright. 
After  la  goure,  should  probably  b^  astretagiom  ;  as- 
trologer. 
Agestedi  heaped  up, 
Agguylte,  offended, 
Agleeme,  to  shine  vpom, 
Agiame,  grievance,    C. 
Agreme,  torture,    C. 
Agreme,  grievance.    C. 
Agrosed,  agrised;  terrified, 
Agroted,  See  grotdd, 
Agylted,  (fended,     C. 
Aidens,  aidanoe, 
Aiglintine,  eweet-hriar. 
Ake,  oak.    C 
Alans,  hounds. 
Alatche,  occuss. 
Aledge,  idly. 
Alenge,  alonge 
Alest,  lest 
Alestake,  amay^pole. 

All  a  boon,  a  nutnnentfasfdng  a  favour.    Q. 
Allaie,  was  allayed  or  stopped,    AUme  used  ms  mwerb 


Alley n,  only,    C. 

Aimer,  beggar.     C, 

Alofe,  oAz/t. 

Alse,  else. 

Alyche,  like.    C. 

Alyne,  across  his  shoulders.    C. 

Alyse,  allow.    C, 

AiQate,  destroy,    C 

Amayld,  enameled,     C. 

Aroede,  retompense, 

Ameded,  rewarded,    C 

Amenged,  as  menged,  mived. 

Amenused,  dkninished.    C, 

Ametten,  met  with. 

Amield,  ornamented^  enamelled,    C. 

Aminge,  among. 

Aneighe,  near. 

Aneste,  against. 

Anente,  against.    C. 

Anere,  another.     C. 

Aoete,  anni/dlale. 

Anie,  as  nie,  nigh'. 

Aniace,  an  ancient  sword.     C. 

Annethe,  beneath.     C, 

Antecedent,  going  before. 

Applynge%  gr(tfted  trees.    C.    efple  trei 

Arace,  dicejt,    C, 

Arblaster,  a  cross-bow. 

Arcublaster,  a  cross-bow. 

Arcubla>tries,  cross-bowmen* 

Ardurous,  b'irning. 

Aredynge,  thinking,    reading, 

Argenthoise,  the  arms  of  Ktnl, 

Arist,  arose,     C. 

Armla<:e,  accoutrement  far  the  arms. 

Arm  lurbrace^  a  suH  of  armour. 

ArroW'lede,  path  of  the  arrovs, 

Ascaunce,  Sedwtfully,     C. 

Asraunse,  obUq^sefy, 

Aseuglttve,  a  lance. 


C. 
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Aflkannte,  ohSquehf* 
AskaoDted,  gltmeed 
Aslape,  ttsieep. 
Aslaunte,  sUamtmg, 
Aiiee,  t&deorcnep* 
Assayle,  oppo$e» 
Asseled,  tmswered.    C. 
'Asshrewed,  aceumd,  ufffifrtunate.    C, 
Attvaie,  to  onqr,  put  (a  trial, 
Astarte,  started  from,  or  qfiraid  (if.     N^leckd*  qu. 
Astedde,  teaied.     C. 
Asteod,  ostontift.    C. 
Asterte,  neglected,    C. 
Astoon,  astanUhed,    C. 
Astounde,  aUonuk,     C. 
Astounded,  astomshed. 
Astrodde^  atiride,  nunoUei,       ' 
Asyde,  perhaps  oiiyd?;  ascended. 
Athrowe,  tknigk 

Athur,  as  tkurgh;  through,  athwart. 
Attenet ,  ai  once.    C 
Attourp,  Htm.    C 
Attoure,  around, 
Attume,  to  turn. 
Aucthoure,  miihor. 
Ave,  for  «ati,  Fr.  Water. 
Avele,  preoeU. 

Aumere,  a  loose  robe  or  mande.    C. 
AutnereSf  borders  qf  gold  and  stiver,  kc,    C. 
AuntDre,  nsaoetdure;  adventure. 
Aure,  Or,  the  colour  of  gold  in  heraldry. 
Autremere,  a  loose  white  robe,  voom  ^  priests.    C 
Awhaped,  astonished.    C. 
Aye,  ever,  ahoags. 
Aynewarde,  bQcheards.    C. 


Balefnll,  norfid,  lamentable.    C. 

Bane,  hurt,  damage. 

Bane,  curse. 

Baaed,  cursed, 

Bankes,  benches. 

Bante,  cursed. 

Barb'd,  armed, 

Barbde  haulle,  hall  hung  round  teUh  i 

Barbe,  beard. 

Baibed  horse,  covered  xeith  armour, 

Baren,  for  barren, 

Barganette,  a  iong  or  ballad.     C. 

Barmre,  coiffme  or  boundary. 

Barrowes,  tcmbs,  mounds  of  earth. 

Bataunt,  a  stringed  instrument,  ploffed  en  with  a  jdee* 

trwn,    qu. 
Battayles,  boats,  ships,  Fr. 
Patten, /ot^en.  C. 

Battent,  loudly.    C  , 

^AttaitXy,  loud  roaring.  C 
Battone,  beat  with  st0u,  Fr. 
Baubels,  jetoels.    C 
Bawsin,  targe,    C. 
Bayne,  ruin.    C. 
B^yre,  brow.    C. 
Beaver,  beaver,  or  visor. 
Beer,  bear, 

Beeveredd,  beaoer^d.    C, 
Beheste,  command,    C 
Behesterynge,  commanding,    C. 
Beblght,  name, 
Bc'hylte,  promised.    C. 
Behylte,  forbade, 
Behyltren,  hidden^ 


Belent,  stopped,  at  afauii,  or  stunt 

Beme,  tnmpeu 

Bemente,  lament.    C. 

Beoned,  cursed,  torment.    C 

Benymmynf^,  bereacing.    C 

Beme,  dald.    C. 

Bert^n,  venomous,    C^ 

Beseies,  becomes,    Q. 

Besprent  e,  scattered.    C. 

Bestoiker,  deceiver,     C. 

Bete,  bid,     C. 

Betnsfiedf  deceived,  imposed  on.    C. 

Betraste,  betrayed.    C. 

Bevyie,  break,  a  herald  term,  signifying  a  spear  bnist 

in  tilting,    C. 
Bewrecke,  revenge,     C 
Bewreen,  express,     C, 
Bewryen,  declared,  expressed,    C. 
Bewryne,  declare.    C. 
Bewrynning,  declaring.    C. 
Bighes,  jewels,    C. 
Birlette,  a  hood,  or  covering  for  the  bmA  partqf  At 

head.     C. 
Blake,  naked.    C. 
Blakicd,  nahed,  original,     C. 
Blanche,  white,  pure. 
Blauncbic,  white.    C. 
Blatauntlie,  loudly.  C, 
Blente,  ceased,  dead.    C. 
Wiethe,  bleed.    C. 
Blynge,  cease.     C. 
B!yn,  cease,  stand  siilL    C. 
Boddekin,  body,  substance.    C. 
Boleynge,  swelling.    C. 

Boliengcrs  and  Cottes,  (Afferent  kinds  ^  boats.    C 
Boolie,  helmed.   C,      . 
Bordei,  coUage.     C. 
Bordelier,  cottager. 
Borne,  burnish.     C. 
Boun,  make  ready.    C 
Bounde,  ready.     C. 
Bourne,  boundary,  promontory* 
Bourne,  batmded,  limited, 
Bowke,  Bowkie,  body.    C. 
Bowtmg  niatche,  contest. 
Bismarclie,  airiausly,    C. 
Braste,  bunt. 
Brasteth.  bursteth.    C. 
Brasteynge,  bursting. 
Braunce,  branch,    C. 
Brauncps,  branches.     C. 
Brauncynge,  branching. 
Brayd,  displayed.   C 
Brayde,  embroider, 
Brayne,  bndn,  care. 
Brede,  broad.     C. 
Bredren,  brethren, 
Breme,  strength,    C 
Breme,  strong.    C 
Breniie(  furious. 
Brende,  bum,  consume.    C. 
Brendeynge,  faming.    C. 
Bretfal,  filed  with.    C. 
Brionie,  briony,  or  vnld  vint» 
Broched,  pointed. 
Bronde,  fury,  or  sword. 
Brondeynge,  furious. 
Brondeous,  furious.    C 
Brooklette,  rivulet. 
Browded,  embroidered,    C* 
Bnied,  embrued. 
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Bnityne,  hnUk,  fniH, 

BrygviKJlyne,  part  qfa 

Brynnyogy  dedarivg.     C. 

Burldfi,  armed,    C 

Barlic  broode^  fur^f  <ni^^''-     C. 

Byelcooyle,  heU  aeueil,  Fr.  the  name  of  a  penon* 

ag«  ia  the  Romattt  de  la  Rote,  which  Chaucer 

has  rendered/otr  tMlemmng. 
Bykcr,  batUe. 
Bykroat,  warrmg,    C. 
Bysmare,  bewU&nd^  curicut, '  C. 


Oile,  told, 

Calke,  east.    C, 

Calked,  can  aui.     C 

Ceihytmng,  ferHdding,    C. 

Carnes,  rocks,  ttones,  Brit 

Castle-stede,  a  castle.     C. 

Castle-stere,  ilmkold^a  eatUe, 

Caties,  cotes, 

Caytyroede,  im£iig,  ei^oremg.    C 

Celne^s,  coldmes. 

Chafe,  hoi,    C, 

Chaftes,  beais^  ttampt,    C. 

Champion,  challenge.    C. 

Chaper,  dry,  ntmriund,    C. 

Chapoarnette^  a  email  found  hat,  C* 

Charte,  dear. 

Cheese,  choose, 

Chefe,  heai,  rashneu,    C 

Chelandrec,  goltfinch,    C. 

Cheriwanre,  comfort,    C. 

Cheriaaunied,  eontfortahle, 

Cheves,  mooef.    C 

Chevysed,  preterved,    C. 

Cheynedd,  chained,  restricted, 

Chirckynge,  a  confused  noise.    C 

Chop,  an  exchange. 

Choppe,  toerdkange, 

Choughe,  chaagltts.  Jackdaws, 

Church-glebe-houw,  grace,    C* 

Chyrche-glebe,  churchward* 

Clangs,  sounds  loud, 

Cleme,  sound,    C. 

Cleere,  famout. 

CieH,  cliffs, 

Cleped,  named, 

Clerrbc,  elergg. 

Clergyon,  clerk  or  cUrg^^man,    C. 

Clergyon'd,  ta*tght,    C. 

Cle\'is,  cl^  of  a  rodt, 

Cleyne,  soumL 

Clinie,  declination  ^  the  body, 

Clymmynge,  notsy,    C. 

Compheeres,  compansMS,    C« 

Congeon,  dasarf.    C 

Contake^  dispute,    C, 

Conteins,  for  contents. 

Conteke,  confuse;  contend  mth,    C 

CoDtekions,  contentions.    C. 

Cope,  a  doak.     C. 

Corteous,  teerthy.    C, 

Corren,  SeejfoorDm. 

Cotte,  cut, 

Cottes,  See  hoBengers. 

Cotteynge,  cutting, 

Covent,  convent. 

Coupe,  CMi,    C. 

Coupynge,  aaang,  mnffing. 


Coorariers,  horse-coursers.    G» 
Coyen,  coy. 
Crased*  broken,, 
CraTent,  coward.    C. 
Creand,  an  reereand, 
Cristede,  crested. 
Croche,  cross,    C. 
Crokynge,  bending, 
Croched,  perhaps  broched, 
Crokynge,  bendhtg. 
Cross-stone,  monument,    C. 
Cryne,  hair,    C 
Ooarr,  quarry, 
Cnifbe,  armour  for  the  thigh. 
Cullis-jratte,  porteuUis-gale.    C 
CurriedoH-e,  ^o/iinvr.    C.  ' 

Cuyen  kine,  tender  comes,    C* 

D. 
Dacyay  Denmark, 
Daie  brente,  burnt.    C. 
Daise  eyed,  daisied, 
Damoysellet,  darnssb. 
Danke,  damp, 

DtireYgae,  attempt,  endeaoour.    C 
Darklinge,  dark, 
Daygnous,  ^Ssdaittful.    C, 
Deathdoeynge,  murdering. 
Declynie,  declination. 
Decorn,  earpec^.     C 
Deene,  glorious,  tcorthy,    C, 
Deere,  dire,    C# 
Defs,  vapours,  meteors,    C. 
De&yte,  decay.    C 
Defte,  neat,  ornamented.    C. 
I^igned,  thsdained,    C, 
Delievretie^  activity,    C. 

Dente,  See  adente.  » 

Dented,  See  adented. 
Denwere,  doubt.    C. 
Denwere,  tremour,    C 
Depeyncte,  paint,  displrnf.    C, 
Depicted,  panted,  or  displrryed.     C, 
Depyctures,  drawinr*,  paintings,   C. 
Dequace,  mangle,  destroy.    C, 
Dequaced,  sunk,  gnashed. 
Dere,  Aur/,  damage,    C. 
Deme,  melancholy,  terrible, 
Derkynnes,  yonng  deer.  . 

Demie,  worful,  lamentable. 
Demie,    crueL    C 
Deslavatie,  duloyal,  unfaitlfful. 
Deslavatie,  lechery,    €• 
DHratour?,  traitors. 
Deysde,  seated  on  a  das. 
Dheie;  they, 
Dbere,  there, 
Dbereof,  thereof. 
Difficile,  dJifficfdt.    C, 
Dighte,  drest,  arrayed,    C 
Dispande,  egpanded, 
Dispente,  expended. 
Dispone,  dispose, 
Divinistre,  divine,    C. 
Dolce,  sqft,geraie,     C. 
Dolci  lamentation,    C 
Dolte,  fookik.    C. 
DoDore,   This  line  sliould  probably  be  written 

thus;  Osea-o'erteemmg  Dovw! 
Doitoure^  a  tleeping-rooin.    C. 
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Askuinte,  oNi^M^. 

Belent,  stopped. 

Beme,  trmnpeL 

Aslapc^  asleep. 

6enM>nte,  lame/. 

Aslaunte,  ilauniing. 

Beuned,  cursed 

As\ee,  dideet  creep. 

Henjrmmyni^, 

Assaylc,  oppoeei 

Berne,  c*i«. 

Aueled,  tmstpered,    C. 

Berien,  venoi 

Beseies,  beet 

Anwaie,  to  atuof,  put  to  trial. 

Besprcnte, 

Astarte,  started  from,  or  qfraid  qf.    Neglected*  qu. 

Bestoiker,  . 

jLstedAe,  seated,     C. 

Bete,  bid. 

Asteod,  mtoniMh,    C. 

Betrassed 

Aflterte,  negkcud.    C. 

Betrastc, 

Astoan,  astonished,    C. 

Bevyle, 

Astounde,  astonish.    C. 

inl 

Astounded,  astonished. 

Bewrer 

Astrodde,  astride,  mounted.       ' 

Bewret 

Asyde,  perhapg  oitydp;  ascended. 

Bewrv 

Athrowe,  threlugk 

Bewr 

Athur,  as  Mvri^A;  through,  athwart. 

Bewi 

Atteues,  at  once,    C 

Bigl 

Attoun^,  turn.    C 

Birl 

Attoure,  around. 

Atturne,  to  turn. 

Bl; 

Aacthoure,  author. 

B 

Ave,  for  eauf  Fr.  Water. 

] 

Avelc,  preoaiL 

1 

Aumere,  a  loose  robe  or  mande.    C. 

Aumeres,  borders  of  gold  and  silver,  kc.     C. 

Auntsre,  as  aventure;  adventure. 

Aatremere,  a  loose  vhite  robe,  worn  ^  priests,    C. 

AjB,  ever,  always. 

Aynewarde,  backwakls.    C. 

c. 


Baldull,  worful,  lamentable.    C. 

Bane,  hurt,  damage. 

Bane,  curse. 

Baaed,  cursed, 

Bankes,  benches. 

Bante,  cursed. 

Barb'd,  armed, 

Barbde  haulle,  hall  hung  round  with  armour, 

Barbe,  beard. 

Barbed  horse,  covered  unth  ^ 

Baren,  for  barren. 

Barganette,  a  song  or  ballad. 

Barritre,  cotf/ine  or  boundary. 

Barrowes,  tcmhs,  mounds  qf  earth. 

Bataunt,  a  stringed  vutrmnent,  plaifed  o' 

trum.    qu. 
Battayles,  boats,  ships,  Fr. 
Patten, /ot^en.  C. 
Battent,  loudly.     C 
Battently,  loud  roaring.  C 
Battone,  beat  with  stidts,  Fr. 
Baubels,  jewels,    C. 
Bawsin,  large.    C. 
Bayne,  ruin,    C. 
B^yre,  brow.    C 
Beaver,  beater,  or  visor. 
Beer,  bear., 

Beeveredd,  beaoer'd.    C. 
Bcheste,  command,    C. 
Beheaterynge,  commanding,    ( 
Behight,  name, 
Bchylte,  j 
Bebylte,  forbadf 
BehyUren,  hit- 


. .  A  star.  C 


evenngdew. 
C. 


jixU  qf  the  ejfeu 


t  ther. 
Idle,  jeU.     C.     • 

.  Mtk. 

niWy,  faitl^uBy.    C. 
II tour,  a  beggar  or  vagabond.     C 
t  aia»tole,  a  ,fbl£ng  stou,  or  seal.    See  Do  Cm?  •* 

V.  Faldistorium. 
Far-kend,. /or  seen.    C. 
Fayre,  clear,  iamooenL 
FeatlJest,  most  beaut^uL 
Federed,  feathered, 
Feere,  Jre. 
Feerie,  fiaming,    C 
Fde,  fed>le.    C. 
Felle,  cruel,  bad. 
Fellen,  fell  pa.  t.  sing.  qu. 
Ferse,  xhlenl.  Serve. 
Fertelie,  fieraiy. 
Fetelie,  nobly.    C. 
Fetive,  as  festive, 
Fet]rve,  el^ani,beea^uL 
Fetyvelie,  eleganUy.    C. 
Fetyvenats,  fes^neness. 
Feygne,  witling. 

Feygnet,  A  corruption  of  >«rjtfr.    CV 
l-hiur^/ii^.    C 


1 
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I  Olettraynge,  shmmg,  gSUarmg. 
'^lomb,  frown,    C 

*ned,  cUuded,  d^eeUd.    CL 

•  nr.    C. 
'  "m. 

'fded.    qn. 
ccdmUkbi09d. 

jd. 


445 


.    C.    A  cloak. 


.sjrdinary^  ttrangt,    C. 


rd. 
It. 
C. 
or  twist    C 


.  ningf  obor. 
JiUtr.    C. 
vDRe,&ii£    C. 


^t«r,  «9 


C. 


king. 

rey-beards,    C. 
I  ]/  of  pastu/re,    C 
';are£    C. 
y  magutraUt  mayors  epHKet  gioen  to  fAe 
/I.    qu. 
,gr&9et*    C. 
ow.    C. 

OS,  a  pari  ^  onMiin 
>,  growt.    C 
eyoge^  growing. 
rte,  greeted,  uduted, 
.  roffile,  groodmg,  mean, 
(iroffyngelye,  Mithh,  fm^rnhf^  ^€etfy. 
Groffyi^  tmamlfTude. 
Qnn,  a  femt  moor.    C 
Gronfer,  a  ioeteor,fiom  grott,  mfoh  ^^^fa^  ^ 

eorruption  ofjire,    C 
Gronfyres,  onteors.    C 
Gmted,  iwoilau    C 
Gryne,  groin. 
Gryp^ed,  grooped. 
Qale  dcpcyncted,  red  pointed.    C 
Gule  steyncty  red  Komed.    C, 
<^Qyft>>  gift**  tolenis. 
Gaylde,  ouess,  tax. 
Guylte7iig:e,  gUdii^ 
Qye,oguide.    C. 
Gyte,  a#^e. 
Gytelles,  mantiei.    C. 


Habeii^eoa,  cm!  of  i 

HaiW,  ha^.    C  . 

Hailie,  oi  Amfe. 

HalceM,  d«/Mte({.    C 

HallidoiDe,  ^  cftureA.  a^ 

Home,  ho^.    C 

Hallie,  «AW^. 

Hallioe,  joy,    C. 

Hamlettes,  aaiiorf.    C* 

Han,  hath.    qu.  ftoii, 

Haooelled,  «a  of,  dc#Cfwy6<r.    C 

Handesword,  backsword. 

HantODed,  aceuMtonud.    qo. 

Harrie,  horau.    qu. 

Harried,  to*L    C 

Harte  of  Greece,  a  Hog. 

Hatchedd,  eooored  with  hatchments. 

HatchmenU,  ackievewunts,  coot  anmuK 

Haveth,  have,  hath. 

Harvoure,  behaviour^ 

Heafod,  head.    C. 

Henyenwens^heaoemword..    C. 

Heaulme,  helmet^  crown. 

Hecket,  wrapped,  eloteb/  cowered,    C. 

Heckled,  vrai^p^. 

Hedes,  regards,  otUndt  ^ 

fLmio,ihey.    C 
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Dote,  periiaps  as  di^Ut. 

Doui^tre  mcrey  d'autn  mere,  Fr.  ^om  beyond  sea. 
Draflb,  ike  r^iaef  or  whiU  it  eoii  mnlf, 
DrcarCy  cwvwy. 
j/T66y  voWf  or  etrixte, 
Dreerie,  dreary,  terribk, 
Drefte,  least.    C 
Drenche,  drink,    C. 
Brented,  drained,    C. 
Dreyncted)  drewnad,    C* 
Bribblete,  <maA^  taiJIgni/Ecml.    C. 
Drierie,  ierr'dde^ 
Drites,  f^A^,  ii6ertio.    C 
Broke,  £y. 
Drocke,  drmk,    C. 
jDroncke,  drank, 
Proorie,  amttldp,  gtdlanirf,    C 
Brooried,  eourkd, 
Bulce,  as  doke. 
Baressed,  hardened,    C 
Bunie,  from  duress,  hardships  ngi^ffH  *«^ 
Byd,  should  probably  be  d^hU 
Byghte,  as  Sgkl. 
ByghtyDge,  as  digkiynge, 
Bygne,  VDorlhif.    C* 
Bygner,  more  voorthf,    C. 
Bynoing,  sounding.    C  * 

Byspeodynge,  expem&ng. 
Byspense,  expense,    C 
Bysperpellest,  scaUeresi.    C« 
Bysporte,  pleasure,    C, 
Byspoiteynge,  sporting,    C, 
Bysportisement,  as  djisporte, 
Bysregate,  lo  hreak  connection  orfdlomkip.    To  *• 
fradr.    qu. 


Edraur,  for  ydraw;  Braw. 

Eeke,  amp^kation,  exaggeration. 

Efte,  ^«n,  again,    C 

Eftsoones,  ^tacXriJy.     C 

Egederioge,  assmb&ng,  gathoring,    C. 

Eke,  o/fo.    C. 

Ele,  Ac/jp.     C. 

Elettea,  enlighien.    C. 

Elmea,  elms. 

Elocation,  doeution. 

Elves,  personages,  people, 

Emarschalled,.  arranged, 

Emblaunched,  whitened.     C. 

Em  body  de,  /WcA,  stout.    C. 

Embowre,  forfg«.     C. 

Embollen,  swdUd,  sirengtiiened,    C, 

Emburled,  armed.    C. 

Emmate,  lessen,  decrease.    C. 

Euimertleynge,  glittering,    C. 

Ernmers,  coined  money* 

Emprize,  adventure.    C. 

Enipprize»  enterpirisM,    C. 

Enactynge,  acting. 

Enalse,  embrace.    C. 

Encaled,  frossen,  cold,    C 

Enchafed,  heated,  enraged.    C 

Encheere,  encourage, 

Encontryngc,  encountring, 

Enfou\ed,  vitiated,  polluted 

Engarlanded,  wearing  a  garUTd. 

Eugyne,  torture. 

Engyned,  tortured. 

Eiiharme,  to  di>  harm  to. 


Enheadynge,  taking  head, 

Eobele,  hetd. 

Enhepe,  add,    C 

Enlefed,  JuU  qf  Uaoee. 

Eoleme,  enhghten. 

EaUmed,  famed,  fired,    C. 

Enrone,  itnsheatk. 

Enseme,  to  make  seams  in, 

Ensemeynge,  as  teeming. 

Enshone,  skewed, 

Rnshoting,  shooting,  darting.    (1 

Enstrote,  deserving  puniskment, 

Knswoltert,  twallowsy  sucks  m.    CL 

EiMwote,  sweeten, 

Ensyrke,  endrcle. 

Eat,  a  purse  or  bag.    C. 

Entendeinente,  wukrstanding* 

Eothoghte,  tkmking. 

Enthoghte,  thought  C(f. 

Enthogbteynge,  timidng, 

Eiitremed,  inienmxed. 

Entrykeyogey  tridmg, 

Entyn,  even.    C 

Enyromide,  worked  wi&iroiu    C 

Eraced,  banished,  eresud, 

Erlie,  asriL 

Ennietts»  hermits.    C. 

Erste,  formerly, 

Estaoide,  for  ystande,  stand. 

Estells,  A  corruption  of  estoUe,  Fr.  A  star.    C 

Estroughted,  stretched  out, 

Ethe,  ease.    C. 

Ethie,  aaiy. 

Evalle,  equal    C. 

Eve-merk,  dark  everting, 

Evespeckt,  marked  with  evening  dew.    C. 

Everichooe,  every  one,    C* 

Everyche,  every, 

Ewbrice,  aduUery,    C 

Earbrycious,  humious, 

Eyne-gears,  objects  qf  the  eyeu 

Eyne  syghte,  eyesighL 


Fadre,  fnti^, 

Fage,  tale,  jest,    C-    ' 

Faie,  faith, 

FaiMXy,  faiO^uBy,    C 

Faitour,  a  beggar  or  oaeabond,     C. 

Faidstole,  a  ftidmg  etou,  or  seat.    See  Du  Can^  J 

V.  FakHitanum, 
Far-keDd,./ar  seen,    C. 
Fayre,  clear,  vmocenL 
Featliest,  most  beaut^uL 
Federed,  feathered. 
Feere,  fire. 
Faerie,  fiaming.    C 
Fde,  feMe,    C 
Felle,  end,  bad, 
Fellen,  fell  pa.  t»  sing.  qn. 
Feney  tioient,  fierce, 
Fenelie,  fiercJbf. 
Feielie,  nobly,    C, 
Fetive,  as  festive, 
Fetyve>  el^anl,beeMtifid. 
Fetyrelie,  elegantly.    C 
Fetyreness,  fettioeness. 
Feygne,  w^ng. 

Feygnes,  A  corruption  of  fe'xis.    G^ 
IhxUTffiiry.    C 
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Tie,  defy.    C. 

FUiten»  horrible,  or  widu!aiing,  qvu  . 

Flaached,  «rtM. 

Fieen,  fieri f  runawofu, 

^^^\ng,fyiMg,pa$MHg. 

Fleme,  tqterryp. 

Flemed^^AodL    C 

Flemie,  fr^i(fully, 

Flemeynge,  ierr^lfmg, 

FIcun,  foteen, 

Flizze,^.    C. 

Floe,  arrow,     C. 

FlorryBchetKe,  bloom,  Haiiriskst, 

Vkta,  float.    C. 

Flottinf?,  floating  or  undulating. 

Floure  SeyQcte  Mary,  ffurygok    C. 

FloqretU,/oaKr.    C. 

¥\ytteA,fled. 

Foile,  b^^    C, 

Pons,  FoDoett  dnket.    C 

Fore,  ^or«. 

Forefend,  forbU. 

Porgan),  /bie.     C. 

¥otiB»ea,  forsaken.    C. 

FoTloyne,  ivTres^.    C. 

FoTToy,  ekstrof. 

Forreying,  destroifing.    C. 

Forslairen,  tlain.    C. 

Forilege,  j%.    C. 

Pontraugbte,  diHraeted. 

Foratraughteyng,  dittraelmg.    C 

Forswat,  tHn-bumt.    C 

Forweltring,  blotting.    C. 

Forwyned,  <lr«adL    C. 

Foolke,  feaple. 

Foury,  /ury. 

Fowlyiig,  defiling. 

Fraie,  flght.    C. 

Fremde,  strange,    C« 

Fremded,  frigkted.    C 

Fractile,  /nn(/ad 

Paired,  flmout, 

Purched,  forked. 


Oaberdyoe,  d  piee*  qf  armour.    C.    A  cloak. 

Q9l\Mil,  frighted.    C. 

Oare,  cause,     C. 

Gastiieg 8,  ghastlmess, 

Gauntleite,  f/ooe.    C. 

Gauntlette,  (Aaienging. 

Geare,  apparel,  aceoatrement. 

Oeasonoe,  rare,  extraonSnaiy^  strange.    C. 

Geer,  dress, 

G«ete,  At  gite. 

Geltcn,  gmUed.    C, 

Gemot,  council. 

Gemote,  assembled. 

Gerdy  hreke,'  rent. 

Oies,  guides.    C. 

Gier,  a  turn  or  ttsisL    C. 

Oif,if.    C. 

Gite^  robu,  mantlet.    C. 

Glair,  AiningfClear. 

Glairie,  dear,  shining. 

Glaie,  g^SiOrr.    C 

Gledet,  «&<«. 

Gledeynge,  fipid    C. 

Gleme,  shine,  glimmer.    C. 

Olester,  to  shins. 


Glestreynge,  shimng,  gSttering. 

Olomb,  frown.    C 

Glommed,  clouded,  deeded.    CL 

Gloure,^Jory.     C. 

Glowe,«Mw,g(eoM. 

dlytxid,  tikane,  or  ^Ided.    qn. 

Goro-depycted,  painted  wilJk  bloods 

Gore-red,  red  as  blood. 

Gorae,  garden.    C* 

Gotiet,  dri^ 

Goaler,  usurer. 

Goofhynge,  gushing. 

Qrfaehaibei,  greybeards.    G. 

Grange,  Itfreriy  of  />ai(i*r«.    C 

Gratche,  oppareL    C 

Grare,  c&i«f  au^iftrate.  Mayor,  epiA€t  gi«e»  to  the 

aldemun.    qu. 
OrpiTOtSygrovef.    C. 
Gre,  grow.    C. 
6reave«,  a  part  ef  amour* 
Grees,  growt.    C 
Greeynge^  gyoum^. 
Grete,  g;rttud,  sakuuL 
Groffile,  grovelMY,  rmeem. 
Groffyngelye,  fooUsh^,  vu^mhft  J^ftetlf. 
Groffyfhe,  uuewilf  rude. 
Gron,  a  /en,  moor.    C 
Groafer,  a  m/eteer,  from  gtvn,  a/ns  emdfBr%  « 

oomtpCion  efflrt.    C 
Gronfyres,  aKtoor/.    C 
Groied,  «aH»aeii.    C. 
Gryne,  grota. 
GryppNoigraipod. 
Oole  depeyncted,  red  paimUd.    C 
Gule  steyncty  red  ftaMed.    C, 
Gayfti,  gi/2j,  taUnU. 
Guylde,  assess,  tax. 
Guylteyiige,  gildii^ 
Gye,  a  guide.    C. 
Gyte,  ofgtre. 
Gytelies,  matUlee.    C. 

a. 

Habeigeon,  eoal  ^  medk 

Haile,  Ai^.    C.  . 

Hailie,  oi  Aat&. 

Hakeld,  d«/Mtod.    C 

Hallidome,  holy  dusrth,  qj^ 

Hailie,  A<i^.    C. 

Hailie,  whelefy. 

Hallioe,  joy.    C. 

Hamletteg,  manors.    C* 

Han,  hath.    qa«  had, 

Hunoftlled,  cut  off,  deetroyed.    C 

Handesword,  back-sword. 

Hantooed,  occiuromed.    qa. 

Harrie,  AaroM.    qu« 

Harried,  tosL    C. 

Harte  of  Greece,  a  stag. 

Hatchedd,  covered  with  hatchments, 

Hatcliments,  achievewunts,  coat  armouK 

Haveth,  have,  hath. 

Haryoure,  behaviour^ 

Heaibd,ibead.    C. 

Heavenwere,ft6aveNiMrd..   C. 

Heaulme,  helmet,  crown. 

Hecket,  wrapped,  closely  cowered,    C. 

Heckled,  wrapped, 

Hedes,  regards,  attcnde  iPb 

Heie^tftey.    C 
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Heideygnes,  a  eewOn  icmee,  ttiU  prtcUted  in  ihe 

North.    C. 
Hele,  Jtelp.    C. 

Hem,  a  eonirariion  of  them.    C. 
Hendie  stroke,  hand  stroke,  cUueJigfitwg. 
HeaUifgraspt  hold,    C. 
Hentj'Ue,  custom, 
"Her,  for  their, 
Herehsughtes,  heralds, 
Herebaughtrie,  heraldry.    C 
HcTsdle,  herself. 
Hesie,  require^  ask.    C. 
Heste,  a  command, 
Hete,  promised, 
Hight,  named,  called* 
HUtrene,  hidden.  C 
Hiltriiig,  hiding.    C. 
Hoftstrie,  t'lm,  or  a  public  house,    C» 
Hoistes,  li/ts  up* 
Hoi  lie,  holy. 
Hultred,  hidden,    qu. 
Hommageres,  servants.    C. 
Hommeur,  honouur,  humour,    qu. 
HoDde  poyncte,  index  rf  a  clock,  marking  hour  or 

minute. 
Honnourwere,  ihe  place  or  residence  rfhontw, 
Hopelen,  hopelessness. 
Harroive,  unseemly,  disagreeable,    C. 
Hove,  lifted  up,  threw. 
HoutoD,  hoUow.    C 
Hulstred,  hidden,  secret.    C. 
Hue,  house: 

Hoscaiies,  house  servants. 
Ujrger,  the  fluvring  of  tfae  tida  in  the  Serem  was 

anciently  called  the  Hygra, 
Hyghte,  named,  caUed, 
Hylle  fyrc,  a  beacon. 
Hyltc,  hid,  secreted,  hide,    C. 
Hylted,  hidden.    C, 
Hyltren,  hidden. 
Hynde,  peasant,    C 
Hyndlettes,  servants. 


Jade,  to  render  Um^id,faiigue. 
Jape,  a  short  surpUce,  j*c.     C* 
Jemie,  journey. 
Jeste,  hoisted,  raised.    C. 
Ifrete,  devour,  destroy.    C 
Ihaotend,  accustomed,    C. 
J  intle, /or  gentle. 
Immeugde,  mixed,  mtn^fe. 
Impefttering)  annoying.    C. 
ImpleasaaDce,  unpleasantness 
Inhild,  infuse.    C. 
Investynge,  clothi»ig, 
Joice,jtttce.    C 
Joice,  juicy. 
Joustedd,^<ftecI. 
lehAd,  broken.    C.    shed. 
lihtJik,  think. 
Jubb,  a  bottle.     C. 
Iwreene,  disclosed. 
Iwimpled,  wrapped  up. 
Iwy«,  certainly.    C. 
Jyued,  joined. 
Jynynge,  joining. 


Ken,  set,  discovtr^  know.    C. 


Kenns,  knows.    C« 

Kenne,  know. 

Kepe,  to  take  care  of, 

Keppened,  carefuU 

Kerveth,  cutteth,  destroyetk,    qn. 

Kiste,  cwfftn.    C 

Kiyercled,  the  hidden  or  secret  pari,    CL 

Knite,  joined. 

Knopped,  fastened,  ehained,amgeded,    C 

Knowlache,  knowledge.    C. 

Knowlached,  known,  disiinguisked* 

Knowlachynge,  knowledge.    C. 

Kynde,  nature.    C. 

Kyilgecoppes,  tfutterflowera, 

L. 

Labrynge,  labouring,  agitated^ 

Ladden,  lay. 

hare,  leather. 

Laverde,  lord.    C 

Lea,  feld  or  pasture. 

Lease,  lose. 

Leatbal,  deadly,    C. 

Lechemanne,  physician, 

Leckedst,  mast  despicable. 

Lectare,  relate.    C. 

Lectnrn,  subject.    C, 

I^cturnyes,  lectwres,    C 

Leden,  decreasing.    C 

Leeche,  physician. 

Leege,  homage,  obeisance.    CL 

Le^folcke,  sul^fects.    C 

Leegefall,  lawinL    C 

Leegemen,  subieeU, 

Leffed,  left. 

Lege,  law.    C. 

Leggen,  lessen,  alloy.    C. 

Leggende,  alloyed.    €• 

Lemanne,  mistress. 

Leme,  Ughted  up. 

Lemed,  lighted,  glistened,    C, 

hemes,  lights,  rays.    C. 

Lere,  leather. 

Lessel,  a  bush,  or  hedge,    C. 

Lcte,  stUL  .  C. 

Lethalle,  deadly,  or  deaik^boHsig,    C. 

hathlen,  still,  dead.    C 

Letten,  church-^ford.    C. 

Levyn-blasted,  struck  with  Ugjktming, 

Leyyn-mylted,  Ughtning-melted,    qu. 

Levyo-plome, /eat^ed  lightning, 

Lerynde,  blasted.    C 

Levynne,  %htiitiy.    C. 

Levvnne  brondd,  flash  ef  Vif^Miiag* 

Ltere,  chwce. 

Liff,  Ucf. 

Lihand,  mng. 

Limed,  glatty.    C 

Limitoure,  •  licensed  hogging  friatm 

Limmed,  glassy,  refiectis^.    C 

Lisst  dd,  tmmded.    C. 

Lissetb,  toundeih.    C, 

List,  concern,  cciue  to  core. 

Listeynge,  listening. 

Lithie,  humble,    C. 

Loaste,  loss, 

Locke,  Inek,  good  /ortvne. 

Locklew,  luadess,  vn/brtitiiatc; 

Lode,io«d. 

Lode,  proife,  honoiir.    qo. 
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LogiTf  s,  cottages.    C. 

l^nge  straufchte,  far  extended^  lengthened, 

I/irdynge,  standing  om  ihcir  hhtd  Ug*,     C* 

Lore,  learning.    C. 

Lote,  lot,  fortune. 

Loverde,  lard.     C. 

lioughc,  laugh.     C, 

I/mstie,  lust  If  t  hutfuL 

iMwlfiame  rf Jire.    C. 

L0WC8,  flamei,    C. 

Lowings,  flames,    C. 

Lowyage,  flaming,  burning,    . 

Lurdanei,  iord  Danes. 

Lycheynge,  liking.    C. 

Lyene,  (y^ . 

Lyghcthe,  lodgeth. 

Lynimed,  polished.    C 

J<ynche,  ftanA.    C. 

Lynge,  *t<iy,  /ingirr. 

Lyoncelle,  yo«n^  Hon.     Q. 

Lypcd,  linked,  united,    qu. 

Lysse,  Jport,  or  }«/ay.     C. 

■Lyssed,  bounded.    'C. 

LyveJyhude,  life.     C. 

M. 

Mtgystrie,  martery,  victory. 

Marvelle,  wonder.     C. 

Mancas,  marks,    C.  maneuses. 

Machyn,  •  sleeve,    Fr. 

Af  astenchyppe,  mastery,  victory. 

Mate,  match. 

Maugrie,  notwithstanding,  in  spitt  of, 

Maynt,  nuoty. 

Af  ede,  reward.     C. 

Mee,  meadow.    C. 

Mceded,  rewarded. 

Melaucholych,  melancholy.     ; 

Memnine,  mesnie-men,  attendantt* 

Menged,  misxd,  the  many. 

Mi  Diced,  menaced,    qu. 

Meniiyg,  men. 

Mcnauredd,  bounded,  or  measured.    C 

Menynge,  suraii  ii^. 

Meru,  lake.    C. 

Merke,  dark,  and  gloomy. 

Metke-plnntj  nightshade.    C. 

Merker,  darker, 

Merknegs,  darkness* 

Merkye,  dark, 

Meve,  move, 

Meynte,  many,  great  nwnbers,    C. 

Mical,  mtuch,  mighty, 

Miesel,  myulf' 

Miskynette,  a  smaU  bagpipe,    C. 

Mist, poor,  needy.    C. 

Mitchet,  rums.    C. 

Mitte,  a  contraction  of  mighty,    Cp 

Mittee,  mighty,    C, 

Mockler,  more,  greater,  mghiier. 

Moke,  mticA.    C. 

Mokie,  frioci^.     C. 

Mokyngtt,,  mocking^  murmuring*    qu. 

Mole,  sofi,    C. 

Mollock,  wet,  moist,    C, 

Molterynge,  mouUy,  mouldering, 

MoQe,  moon. 

Moneynge,  IsmenHng,  moaning, 

Morie,  mon^v. 

Mortbe,  deoth,  mstrdtr. 


Morthynge,  murdering. 

Mose,  most, 

Moste,  mux^ 

Mote,  might,    C, 

M  otte,  word,  or  motto. 

Mottring,  muttering^  murmuring. 

Myckle,  much.     C. 

Mychte,  mighty, 

M5'ghte  ameine,  mam  force, 

Myndhrwche,  firmness  of  mind^  sense  of  h»imtr.  qu. 

Mynemeone,  mitiers, 

Mynsterr,  monastery,    C. 

MynstreUe,  a  minstrel  is  a  nmsicimt*    C* 

M3rrynge,  wallowing, 

Mystell,  mtfcaU, 

Mysterk,  mystic    C. 

Ne,  Le.  not,    C 

Ne,  no,  or,  none. 

Ne,  nigh,  or  nearly, 

Ncdere,  adder,    C. 

Necte,  night, 

Nesh,  weak,  tender.    O. 

Nete,  noMtn^.    C. 

Nete,  nighu 

Nethe,  deneotft. 

Nillynge,  unwilling,    C. 

Nome-depeyncteA,  rtbus'dshiMo^ie*    C 

Notte,  knot,  fasten, 

Notte  browne,  nut  brown, 

Noyance,  annoyance, 

Oares,  whorries, 

Oathed,  bound  upon  oaih» 

Obaie,  abide.     C. 

OffreDdes,  presents,  offerings.    C, 

Olyphaontes,  elephanU,     C. 

Ooflemed,  undismayed.    C. 

Onknowlachynge,  ignorasu,  unknowing.    Q, 

Oulist,  boundless.    C. 

Oolygbte,  darken,    qu. 

Ontylle,  unHlL 

Onwordie,  unworthy, 

Oppc,  iif». 

Optics,  eyes, 

OrrestSy  oversets.    C, 

Overest,  uppermost, 

Ounde,  wave. 

Ouodynge,  undulating,  sweUing,    qa. 

Ouphante,  ouphen,  elves. 

Ourt,  overt,  Fr.  open.    qu. 

Ouzle,  black  bird,     C, 

Owlett,  oa^.     C. 

Ovrndes,  waves.    C. 

.  P.     ^ 
Paizde,  ptftieii. 

Pall,  contraction  from  appall,  to  fright.    C, 
Pnnmente,  robes  of  scarlet.  C,  aprincekrifhel  Ct 
Varker,  park-keeper. 
Passente,  passing, 
Pwsent,  walking  leisurely.     (X 
"Psivts,  shields. . 
Pavyes,  shields. 
Payrde,  compared, 
Peede,  pied.    C. 
Peene,  paia, 
Pencte,  painted,    C* 
Panne,  mouiamn. 
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Pensmenne,  wrtler«,  hittoriant,    C. 

Percase,  perchance.    C. 

Perdie,  for  a  ceia'wty. 

PiTC,  pear. 

Pere,  appear,     C. 

Pereyngie,  appearing^  peeping. 

Perforce,  of  necessity. 

PerpJed,  purple,  qu.  tcattered^  diffvted,  qm 

Pirrsant,  piercing, 

Pete,  beat,  pluck,    qu. 

Veynctoddy  tainted.    C. 

Phee^es,  fellows,  equab.     C, 

Pheon,  til  Keruliry,  the  barbed  head  ef  a  dart* 

Picte,  picture,    C. 

Picrccdd,  broken,or pierced  through  with  dmU.  C. 

Pittie  golphe,  hollow  of  the  pit* 

Pleasaunce,  pleasure,  bleuing. 

VWcs,  sounds.     C.  ' 

PlOTire,  plunge* 

Pole,  the  crown  of  the  head* 

Pouche,  pur^e. 

PoyntelIe,apen,  &c.     C, 

Pre,  prey. 

Pre,  to  pray. 

Preche,  preach,  exhort,  recommend* 

Preestschyppe,  priesthood. 

Prevyd,  hardy,  valorous.     C. 

Froto-slene,  jSwt  sUmt, 

Prowe,  forehead. 

Pwwes,  might,  power.    C* 

Puerilitie,  chUdhood. 

Fyghte,  pitched,  or  bent  down,  settled.    C. 

Pygfatethe,  plucksy  or  tortures.    C. 

PynaDt,  languid,  insipid,  pining,  meagre* 

2. 
Suacedd,  van^ished*    C. 
Suansed,  stilled,  quenched.    C. 
fiuayntyssed,  curiously  devised* 
ftneede,  thti  evU  one,  the  deviL 
Suent,  fuaint,  strange* 

R. 

Kampynge,  furious. 

IteceiTure,  receipt. 

Recendize,  for  recreandise,  cowardice, 

Keccr,  for  racer. 

Keddoure,  violence.    C. 

Rede,  wisdom.     C. 

Reded,  counselled.    C* 

Redeynge,  adviee. 

Kegrsitb,  esteem^  favour,  C* 

Reiiie,  run*    C. 

Rele,  wave.    C. 

Relea,  toaves,    C. 

Reiinomde,  honoured,  renowned* 

Rennonie,  honour,  glory.    C. 

Requiem,  a  service  used  over  the  dead,  C. 

RespoQScd,  answered. 

Rewynde,  ruined. 

Reyne,  run.  •  C. 

Reynynge,  running.    C 

Reytes,  water-fags.    C. 

Ribaude,  rake,  lewd  person. 

Ribbande  geere,  omaments  <f  ribbtmdt* 

Ribible,  VM/m.    C. 

Rie«e,  rise. 

Riped,  ripened. 

Rodded.  reddened.    C 

Roddie,  red, 

Roddie  krynne,  red  lightnings    C 


Rode,  complesiein*    C. 
Roder,  rideri  travdUr* 
Rodeynge,  riding. 
Roghlyoge,  roUtng.    C. 
RosUynge,  rustling, 
Rou,  horrid,  grim.    C 
Rouncy,  carUhorse*    C* 
Royn,  ruin* 
Royner,  miner* 
Rynde,  ruined* 
Ryiie,  nut. 

9. 

Sabalus,  the  devil,    C. 

Sabbetanera,  booted  soldiers* 

Sable,  black,  in  heraldry* 

Sable,  blacken.    C. 

Sable,  darkness. 

Sable,  bUdi. 

Sai,  sagum,  miUtary  cloak* 

Sanguen,  bloody. 

Sarioi'a  plain,  SaU^wry  pUdn* 

Sayid,  asoaUed. 

Scalle,#ftaU.    C. 

Scante,  scarce.    C 

Scaotillte,  scarcely,  sparingly.    C* 

Scarpei,  scarfs.    C. 

Scam,  faarK* 

Seethe,  hurt,  damage.    C 

Scathe,  scarce. 

Scannce-layd,  uiMten, 

ScaunciDg,^i«nc»R^,  or  Iw^iamg  e^U^pi^ 

Seethe,  dMu^e,  mifcikicf.   C. 

Schaftes,  Ma/lf»  arroms* 

Scheafted,  adofrned  with  turrets. 

Scille,f«tl^.    C. 

Scillye,  cAwe^.    C. 

Scolles,  shales. 

Slick,  suck* 

Seeled,  closed.    C* 

Seere,  eearch.    C% 

Selke,  silk. 

Setynesse,  happiness.    C 

Semblametite,  appearance. 

Semblate,  appearance. 

Seme,  seed.    C. 

Semecope,  •  short  under  rboft.    C. 

Semlykeen^  countenance,  beauty*    C 

Semmlykeed,  coantenaswe. 

Sendaumeiit,  appearauce. 

Sete,  seat. 

Sbap,  fdU.    C* 

Shap  scuiiged,  fate^seourged*    C. 

Sbeene,  lustre,  shine* 

Sheen,  to  shine. 

Shemrei,  shine. 

Shemrynge,  gUmmering,    C. 

Shente,  broke,  destroyed,    C* 

ShepeD,  tiMoceiir.    qu. 

Shepsterr,  shepherd,     C. 

Shcttynge,  shooting. 

Sboone  pykea,  skoa  with  piked  toes,  the  ht^9 

the  jAeswas.restraintdtotwoin^by^^' 

4.C.5. 
Sbotte,  shuU 

Shotteyng,  closing,  shutting* 
Shrore,  shrouded, 
Siker,  sure. 
Skyne,  sky. 
Slea,  Aay.    C 
Si€aXh,destragHh,kiaeth*    C* 
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Slee,  ^oy. 

Sleeoe/ilani.    C. 

SlecTe,  c/ue^f  Mfe««. 

Sletre,  ^ughter.    • 

Sleyichted,  tlighud. 

Sleynges,  sfinf«. 

Sltij^horDeg,  a  mtuical  mUrHment^  not  imiStte  a  kaut' 

boy^  a  kind  of  clarion.    C. 
Smethe,  tmoke,     C. 
Soiethinj?,  tm»king.    C. 
Smore,  Aetmeare^ 
Smotlie,  tteom^  i*r  vapours.    C. 
SwtU  bfntj  snatcked  up.     C. 
Siioflrellti,Mitt/tt^. 
Sockeyn^,  fMrleiiir. 
Sollcjott/. 
SoHeetcd,  mrfeited* 
Sothe,  tm^ 
Sothen,  «0otA.    qu. 
So'igrhle,  jott/. 
Sought  js,  touf*.    C. 

Spanre,  a  wooden  bar,  or  endoiure* 
Spedde,  reached,  attained,    qu. 
Spencer,  ditpenter,    CL 
Spere,  alloto.    qa. 
Sphere,  spear, 
Spiete,  cfeowd,  «;»/it. 
Spreiiged,  tprMded, 
Spryteg,  spirits,  souls.    C. 
Spjrrynir,  towering. 
Staie,  support,  prop. 
Staic,  /oteeNtn^. 
Starks,  ttoAr. 
Stock,  Uuck. 

StedneM,  jimme^/i  ttedfastness.    C 
Steenide,  reeked,  steamed. 
Steemie,  tteamii^. 
Steeres,  stain. 
Stent,  $tained.     C. 
Steynced,  alloyed^  or  stained.    qu« 
Steyne,  stain,  blot^  ditgraee. 
Stoke,  ftMcXc 
Storthe,  death, 
Storren,  dead.    C* 
Storveti,  for  strove,    qu. 
Stowe,  plaee,  city. 
Straughte,  stretched.     C. 
Stre,  Strom. 
Stre<»,  «lrew. 
Sti-ct,  stretch.     C. 
Strev,  strive. 
Stringe,  strppg*    C. 
Stynts,  stopu 
Sobstaat,  substantiaL 
Suflycyll,  sufficient. 
Saper-hallie,  over  rigftteout.    C. 
Surcote,  a  ehak  or  mantU  which  hid  aU  ike  other 
dress.    C. 


Suster,  sister. 
Swanges,  wave  to  and  fro* 
Swarthe,  spirity  ghost. 
SwarthleM,  dead,  expired^  . 
Swarthynge,  expiring. 
Svreft-kenr'd,  short  /iv'i.     C 
Svireltrie,  nJtry,     C. 
Swolteiynge,  overwhelming, 
Swolynge,  swelling. 
Sirote,  »we^,    C. 
VOL.  XT. 


qu. 


Swotelie,  sweetly.    C. 
S^otle,  sweeL    C. 
Scythe,  ^ickly,    C. 
Swythcn,  quickly.     C. 
Swythy»,  quickty.    C. 
Syke,  such,  so,    C. 
Sy  the,  since. 
Sythencc,  since  then. 

T. 
Takella,  arrows.    C. 
Talbota,  a  species  of  dogt. 
Tempeat^haft,  tempest^beaten. 
Tende,  atteuft,  or  wait.     C. 
Tene,  sorrow. 
Tentyflie,  carefully.    C. 
Thight,  consolidaud,  closed, 
Thiik,  that,  or  fuch. 
Thoughtcune,  thought. 
Thraslarke,  thrushe*. 
Throstle,  thrusK 
Tbyk,  such.    C. 
Tore,  torch.     C. 
Tournie,  tournament.    C 
Trechit,  treget,  deceit. 
Trone,  throne,    C. 
Trothe,  trvOu    C, 
Troulie,  true,  truJUe. 
Twaie,  two. 
Twaync,  two,    C. 
T«  ighte,  plucked,  fmlied.    C. 
Twytte,p/ucfc,orjw«.    C. 
Tynge,  tongue. 
Tytciid,<^g*<«iied,  fastened. 

V.  U. 

Val,Wm.     C. 
Vengouslie,  revengefully. 
Ugsomme,  terrible.    C. 
Ugsomness,  ferror.    C. 
Villeyn,  vassal,  servant, 
Unburled,  unarmed,   C. 
Uncoathe,  usiknoum.    C. 
Undevyse,  explain, 
Uniiart,  unforgiving.    C. 
Unseliness,  unhappiness. 
Ual}'dgefuUe,  rebellious, 
Unwote,  uft^iotffi. 
Upryne,  raise  up. 
Vyed,  viewed. 


«9 


c. 


Walsome,  loathsome. 
Whanhope,  despair,    C. 
Wastle-cake,  cake  of  xt^te  bread. 
Waylde,  choice,  selected. 
Waylynge,  decreasing, 
Whestlyng,  whistling. 
Woden  blue,  dyed  btue  with  wood. 
Woe-be-mentynge,  woe^bewaUing . 
Wychencref,  wiuhcrt^ 
Wysche,  wish, 

Y. 

Yan,  than. 

Yaped,  lauf^kahk.    C. 
Yatte,  tfcat. 
Ybeieynge,  beorimg. 
Yborne,  son. 
^YbreDde,  bunL 
Yeomtg  engrased,  eonei. 
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Ycorvenn,  to  moudd,    C. 

Ydeyd,  dtjed, 

Ydronks,  drinks* 

Yer,  youTt  tlieir. 

Yeyre.  their,    C. 

Yie,  %. 

Ygrove,  graven^  orformedt 

Yinder,  yonder, 

Yis,  this. 

Ylacbd,  enclottd,  akut  t^* 


dHATTERTON'S  POEHd« 


Ynhyme,  vUrr,     Cm 
Ynutyle,  lue&M. 
Yreaden,  made  ready. 
Yreerde,  reared^  rated, 
Yspende,  coTwder.    C* 
Ygtorven,  dead,    C. 
Ytorn,  torn. 
Ytsel,  iUeff. 


Zabalus,  the  denL 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


VS  THE  MODERN  STYLE* 


SLY  DICK. 

[From  A  (^opy  in  tlie  hand  writing  of  sir  Herbert 
Croft,  in  the  volume  of  Chatterton's  works 
purchased  by  Mr.  Waldron  at  the  sale  of  sir 
Herbert's  library.  He  says  "  this  was  written 
by  Chattcrton  at  about  eleven:  as  well  as  the 
following  hymn.") 

Sharp  was  the  frost,  the  wind  was  high 

And  sparkling  stars  bedeckt  the  sky. 

Sty  Dick,  in  arts  of  ctmnlng  skilPd, 

Whose  rapine  all  his  pockets  fiird. 

Had  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest 

And  soothe  with  sleep  his  anxious  breast 

>Twas  thus  a  dark  infernal  sprite 

A  native  of  the  blackest  night, 

Pi>itending  mischief  to  devise 

Upon  Sly  Dick  he  cast  his  eyes; 

Then  straight  descends  the  infernal  sprite. 

And  in  his  chamber  docs  alight: 

In  visions  he  before  him  stands. 

And  bis  attention  he  commands. 

Thus  spake  the  sprit©—"  Hearken,  my  friend  r 

And  to  my  counsels  now  attend. 

Within  the  garret*s  spacious  dome 

There  lies  a  well  stor'd  wealthy  room. 

Well  stor'd  with  cloth  and  stockings  too, 

Which  I  suppose  will  do  for  you. 

irirst  from  the  cloth  take  thou  a  purse. 

For  thee  it  will  not  be  the  worse, 

A  noble  purse  rewards  thy  pains, 

A  purse  to  hold  thy  filching  gains; 

Then  for  the  stockings  let  them  reeve 

And  not  a  scrap  behind  thee  leave. 

Five  bundles  for  a  penny  sell 

And  pence  to  thee  will  come  pell  mell; 

See  it  be  done  with  speed  and  care  :*' 

Thus  spake  the  sprite  and  sunk  in  air. 

When  in  the  mom  with  thoughts  erect 
Sly  Dick  did  on  his  dream  reflect, 
"  Why  faith,"  thinks  he,  "  'tis  somethihg  too, 
It  might— perbapis— it  might— be  tree. 
Til  go  and  see»'— away  he  hies. 
And  to  the  garret  quick  be  flies. 
Enters  the  room,  cuts  up  the  clothes^ 
And  after  that  reeves  up  the  hose; 
'fhen  of  the  cloth  heinirses  made, 
Purbcs  to  hold  bis  filching  trade. 

•  ^•CaHeradmmL**^   , 


A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTIifAS  BAY, 

[From  a  copy  by  sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  tke  saoe 
volume.] 

Almiobtt  framer  of  the  skies ! 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise. 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade 
The  texture  of  our  souls  were  made 

Till  thy  command  gave  light. 

The  Sun  of  Glory  gleam'd  the  ray, 
Refin'd  the  darkness  into  day. 

And  bid  the  vapours  fly:  ' 

ImpelPd  by  his  eternal  love 
He  left  his  palaces  above 
'  To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay. 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn ; 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer*ii  praise. 

And  bail'd  salvation's  morn ! 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  borp. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Tho'  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  Man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

DespisM,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears; 

Nor  bad  his  vengeance  rise; 
He  saw  the  creaturrs  he  had  ooade 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade; 

He  saw  with  mercy's  eyes. 

How  shaft  we  celebrate  his  name. 
Who  groan'd  beneath  a  life  of  shame 

In  all  afflictions  try'd; 
The  soul  is  raptur'd  to  conceive 
A  trutli,  which  being  must  believe. 

The  God  Eternal  dy'd. 

My  soul,  exert  thy  powers,  adore, 
Upon  devotion^  plumage  soar 

To  celebrate  the  day: 
The  God  from  whom  creation  sprung 
Shall  animate  my  grateful  tongue; 

From  him  HI  catch  the  lay ! 

XK 
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APOSTATE  WILL 

[From  Love  and  Madoes*.] 

tit  ii  transcribed,  says  sir  Herbert  Croft,  from 
an  old  pocket-book  in  his  mothei's  possession. 
It  appears  to  be  his  first,  perhaps  his  only, 
copy  of  it;  and  is  evidently  his  hand  writing. 
By  the  date  he  was  eleven  years  and  almost 
five  months  oM. 

This  poem  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  some- 
body, who  had  formeriy  been  a  Methodist,  and 
was  lately  promotett  (to  the  dignity,  perhaps, 
of  opening  a  pew  or  a  grave;  for  Chatterton 
was  the  sexton's  son)  in  the  esUblished  church.] 

Iir  days  of  old,  when  Wesley*s  power 
Oatkced  new  strength  by  every  hour; 
AposUte  Will,  just  sunk  in  trade, 
Rcsolv'd  his  ba^K^^in  shoqld  be  made; 
'ihen  straight  to  Wesley  he  repairs; 
And  puts  on  grave  and  solemn  ain ; 
Then  thns  the  pious  man  addressed: 
**  Good  sir,  I  think  yoor  doctrine  best; 
Your  servant  will  a  Wesley  be. 
Therefore  the  principles  teach  me.** 
The  preacher  then  instructions  gave. 
How  he  in  this  world  should  behave  : 
He  hears,  assents,  and  gives  a  nod. 
Says  every  word's  the  word  of  God. 
Then  lifting  his  dissembling  eyes, 
*'  How  blessed  is  the  sect!''  be  cries; 
*'  Nor  Bingha^,  Young,  nor  Stillingfleet, 
Shall  make  me  from  this  sect  retreat." 
He  then  bis  circumstance  dcclar'd. 
How  hardly  with  him  matters  fur'd, 
Begg*d  him  next  morning  for  to  make 
A  small  collection  for  his  sake. 
The  preacher  said,  "  Do  not  repine. 

The  whole  collection  shall  be  thine.** 
With  looks  demure  and  cringing  bows, 

About  his  business  straight  he  goes. 

His  outward  acts  were  grave  and  prim. 

The  Methodist  appeared  in  him. 

But,  be  bis  outward  what  it  will. 

His  heart  was  an  apostate'^B  still. 

H^  oft  profess  an  hallowM  flame. 

And  every  where  preach'd  Wesley's  name; 

He  was  a  preacher,  and  what  not, 

As  long  as  money  could  be  got; 

He'd  oft  profess,  with  holy  fire. 

The  labourer's  worthy  of  his  hire. 
It  happen'd  once  upotf  a  time. 

When  all  his  works  were  in  their  prime, 

A  noUe  place  appeared  in  view; 

Then—to  the  Methodists,  adieu. 

A  Methodist  no  more  he'll  be. 

The  Protestants  serve  best  for  he. 

Then  to  the  curate  straight  he  ran. 

And  thus  addressed  the  rev'rend  man: 

"  I  was  a  Methodist,  'tis  true; 

With  penitence  I  turn  to  you. 

O  that  it  were  your  bounteous  will 

That  1  the  vacant  place  might  fill! 

With  justice  I'd  myself  acquit. 

Do  every  thing  that's  right  and  fit.'* 

The  curate  straightway  gave  consent-*— 

To  take  the  place  he  quickly  went 

Accordingly  he  took  the  place, 

And  keeps  it  with  dissembled  grace. 
April  lHh,  1764. 


NARFA  AND  MORED, 

AN  ATOICAM  BGIdOOUE. 

[This  and  the  following  poems  ar»  printed  fix)m 
the  Miscellanies.] 

**  Recitb  the  loves  of  Narva  and  Mored," 
The  priest  of  Cbalma's  triple  idol  said,     [sprung. 
High   from   the  ground    the   youthful   warriors 
Loud  on  the  concave  shell  the  lances  rung: 
In  all  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance. 
The  youths  of  Banny's  burning  sands  advance. 
Whilst  the  s<v^  virgin,  panting,  looks  beliind. 
And  rides  upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind: 
Ascends  the  mountains' brow,  and  measures  round 
The  steepy  clifis  of  Chalma's  sacred  ground ; 
Chalma,  the  god  whose  noisy  thunders  fly 
Thro'  the  dark  covering  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Whose  arm  directs  the  cUse-embattled  host. 
And  sinks  the  labouring  vessels  on  the  coa^t; 
Chalma,  whose  excellence  is  known  from  fiir. 
Prom  Lupa's  rocky  hill  to  Calabar. 
The  guaidian  god  of  Afric  and  the  isles. 
Where  Nature  in  her  strongest  vigour  smiles; 
Where  the  blue  blossom  of  the  forky  thorn. 
Bends  with  the  nectar  of  the  op'ning  mom: 
Where  ginger's  aromatic,  matted  root. 
Creeps  through  the  mead,  and  up  the  mouotaini 
shoot 
Three  times  the  virgin,  swimming  on  the  breeae. 
Danc'B  in  the  shadow  of  the  mystic  trees: 
When,  like  a  dark  cloud  spreading  to  the  view. 
The  first-borji  sons  of  war  and  blood  pursue j 
Swift  as  the  elk  they  pour  along  the  plain; 
Swift  as  the  flying  clouds  distilling  rain. 
Swift  as  the  boundings  of  the  youthful  roe. 
They  course  around,  and  lengthen  as  they  go. 
Like  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  whose  summits  rise. 
Far  in  the  sacred  regions  of  the  skies; 
(Jpon  whose  top  the  black'ning  tempest  lours. 
Whilst  down  its  side  the  gushing  torrent  pours. 
Like  the  long  cliffy  mountains  which  extend 
From  Lorbar's  cave,  to  where  thejsations.end. 
Which  sink  in  darkness,  thick'ning  and  obscure, 
Impenetrable,  mystic,  and  impure ; 
The  flying  terrours  of  the  war  advance. 
And  round  the  sacred  oak,  repeat  the  dance. 
Furious  they  twist  around  the  gloomy  trees, 
Like  leaves  in  autumn,  twiriing  with  the  breeze. 
So  when  the  splendour  of  the  dying  day 
Darts  the  red  lustre  of  the  wafry  way; 
Sudden  beneath  Toddida's  whistling  brink. 
The  circling  billows  in  wild  eddies  sink, 
Whirl  furious  round,  and  the  loud  bursting  wave 
Sinks  down  to  Chalma's  sacerdotal  cavr. 
Explores  the  palaces  on  Zira's  coast,  [ghost; 

Where  howls  the   war-song  of   the   chieftain's 
Where  the  artificer  in  reolms  below, 
Gilds  the  rich  lance,  or  beautifies  the  bow;* 
From  the  young  palm-tree  spins  the  useful  twine. 
Or  makes  the  teeth  of  elephants  divine. 
Where  the  pale  children  of  the  feeble  Sun, 
In  search  of  gold,  thro'  every  climate  run: 
From  burning  heat  to  freezing  torments  go. 
And  live  in  all  vicissitudes  of  woe. 
Like  the  loud  eddies  of  Toddida's  sea. 
The  warriors  circle  the  mysterious  tree : 
Till  spent  with  exercise  they  spread  around 
Upon  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  ground* 
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CHATTERTON'S  P0EAI9. 


The  pricste««s  rtsinfl:,  sings  the  sacred  talc, 
And  tiie  loud  chorus  echoes  thro'  the  dale. 

PRIKSTE89. 

Far  from  the  burning  sands  of  CaTabar; 
Far  from  the  lustre  of  the  morning  star; 
Far  from  the  pleasure  of  th"  holy  mom; 
Far  from  the  hlesscdness  of  Chalma's  horn: 
Now  rest  the  souls  of  NaiTa  and  Mored, 
Laid  in  the  dust,  and  nnmber'd  with  the  dead. 
Dear  arc  their  memories  to  us»  and  long,  . 
Lon:r  shall  their  attributes  be  known  in  song. 
Their  lives  were  transient  as  the  meadow  flow'r 
Kipen*d  in  ages,  wither'd  in  an  hoor.- 
Chalma  rewards  them  in  his  gloomy  cave, 
-And  opens  all  the  prisons  of  the  irrave. 
Bred  to  the  service  of  the  goflhead'.s  throne. 
And  living  but  to  serve  his  God  alone, 
Nan'ft  was  b<  auteous  as  the  op'ning  day 
Whon  on  the  sy>an<:ling  \^ve»  the  sun-beams  play, 
When  t  'e  Mackaw,  asrcnding  to  the  sky, 
Views  th"  bright  splendour  with  a  steady  eye. 
Ta'l,  as  the  h'>u«c  of  Chalma's  dark  retreat; 
Compact  and  firm,  as  Rhadal  Ynca's  fleet, 
Complet'ly  btauteous  as  a  summer's  Sun, 
"Was  Nan'a,  by  his  excellence  undone. 
Where  the  soft  Toprla  creeps  along  the  meads. 
Thro*  scented  Calamus  and  fragrant  reeds; 
Where  the  sweet  Zinsa  spreads  its  matted  bed 
Liv'd  the  still  sweeter  flow'r,  the  young  Moied; 
B!ack  was  her  face,  as  Togla's  hidden  cell; 
Soft  as  the  moss  where  hissing  adders  dwell. 
As  to  the  sacred  court  she  brought  a  fown, 
The  sportivf*  tenant  of  the  spicy  law  n, 
She  saw  and  lov'd  I  and  Narva  too  forgot 
His  sacred  vestment  and  his  mystic  lot. 
Lone:  had  the  mutual  sigh,  the  mutual  tear, 
Burst  from  the  breast  and  scorned  confinement 
Existence  was  a  torment!  O  my  breast!      [theife. 
Can  I  find  accents  to  unfold  the  rest ! 
Lock*d  in  each  others  arms,  from  Hyga's  cave, 
They  plunged  relentless  to  a  wat'ry  grave ; 
And  falling  muimnrM  to  the  powYs  above, 
•*  GorW!  take  our  lives,  unless  we  live  to  love.'* 
Shoreditch,  May  2,  1770.  C. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NICOU. 

AN  AFRICAN  BCIX)GVE. 

On  Tiber's  banks,  Tiber,  whose  waters  glide 
In  slow  meanders  down  to  Gaigra's  side; 
And  ciivling  all  the  horrid  mountain  round. 
Rushes  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound ; 
Foils  o'er  the  mgged  rocks  with  hideous  yell;    » 
Collects  its  waves  beneath  the  earth's  vast  shell; 
There  for  a  while  in  loud  confiision  hurPd, 
It  crumbles    mountains  down    and    shakes  the 
Till  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  air,       [world; 
Throueh  the  rent  earth  the  bursting  waves  appear; 
Fiercely  prupeliM  the  whiten'd  billows  rise, 
Break  from  the  cavern,  and  ascend  the  skies: 
Then  lost  and  conqueT*d  by  superior  ibrce. 
Through  hot  Arabia  holds  its  rapid  course; 
On  Tiber's  banks  where  scarlet  jas^mines  bloom. 
And  purple  aloes  shed  a  rich  perfume; 
M'here,  when  the  Sun  is  meltini''  in  his  heat. 
The  reeking  tigers  find  a  cool  retreat; 


Bask  in  the  sedges,  lose  the  mliry  beam, 
And  wanton  with  their  shadows  in  the  str^an; 
On  Tiber*s  banks,  by  sacied  priests  revered, 
Where  tn  the  days  of  old  a  god  appeared: 
*Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  at  Cbalnia*s  feast, 
The  trihc  of  Alra  slept  aroond  the  priest 
He  spoke;  as  evening  thunders  bunting  near, 
His  horrid  accents  broke  upoD  the  ear; 
"  Attend,  Alraddas,  with  your  sacred  priest! 
This  day  the  Sun  is  rising  in  the  east; 
The  Sun,  which  shall  illumine  all  the  Earth, 
Now,  now  is  riMing,  in  a  mortal  birth.'* 
He  vanished  like  a  vapour  of  the  night. 
And  sunk  away  in  a  faint  blaze  of  light. 
Swifc  from  the  branches  of  the  holy  dak, 
Horror,  confusion,  fear,  and  torment  broke  s 
And  still  when  midnight  trims  her  mazy  lamp, 
They  take  their  way  thro*  Tiber's  wat'ry  swamp. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  clo»e  rank'd,  a  warring  tnia, 
Stretcb'd  to  the  distant  edge  of  Galea's  plain: 
So  when  arriv'd  at  Oaigra's  highest  sleep. 
We  vienfr  the  wide  expansion  of  the  deep; 
See  in  th^  gilding  of  her  wat'ry  robe. 
The  quick  declension  of  the  circling  riobc; 
Fn)m  the  blue  sea  a  chain  of  mountains  rise, 
Blended  at  once  with  water  and  with  skies: 
Beyond  our  sight  in  vast  extension  curl'd. 
The  check  of  waves,  the  guardians  of  the  world. 
Strong  were  the  warriors,  as  the  ghost  of  Cawn, 
Who  threw  the  Hill*of-archers  to  the  lawn: 
When  the  soft  earth  at  his  appearance  fled; 
And  rising  billows  play'd  aronnd  his  bead: 
When  a  strong  tempest  rising  from  the  main, 
Dasird  the  full  clouds,  unbroken  on  the  plant. 
Nicou,  immortal  in  the  sacred  song. 
Held  the  red  sword  of  war,  and  led  the  strong; 
F'om  his  own  tribe  the  sable  warriors  came. 
Well  try'd  in  battle,  ancl  well  known  in  fame. 
Nicou,  descended  fifom  the  god  of  war. 
Who  liv'd  coeval  with  the  momhig  star: 
Narada  was  his  name;  who  cannot  tell. 
How  all  the  world  thro'  groat  Narada  fell? 
Vichoii,  the  god  who  rul'd  above  the  skies, 
Look'd  on  Narada,  but  with  envioos  eyes: 
The  warrior  dar'd  him*  ridicul'd  his  might. 
Bent  his  white  bow,  and  summon*d  him  to  fi^t. 
Vichon,  disdainful,  bade  his  lightnings  fly. 
And  8catter*d  bumtn?  arrows  in  the  sky; 
Threw  down  a  star  the  armour  of  his  feet. 
To  bum  the  air  with  supemat'ral  heat; 
Bid  a  loud  tempest  roar  beneath  the  gronod; 
Lifted  the  sea,  and  all  the  earth  was  drown'd. 
Narada  still  escap'd;  a  sacred  tree 
r.ifted  him  up.  and  bore  him  thro'  the  sea. 
The  waters  stfll  ascending  fierce  and  high. 
He  tower'd  into  the  chambers  of  the  sky: 
There  Vichon  sat,  his  armour  on  his  bed. 
He  thought  Narada  with  the  mighty  dead. 
Before  his  seat  the  heavenly  warrior  stands, 
1*he  lightning  quiv'ring  in  bis  yellow  hands. 
The  god,a8tonish'd,,dropt;  huri'd  ftxim  the  shore, 
He  dropt  to  torments,  and  to  rise  no  more. 
Head-long  he  falls;  tis  his  own  arms  compd, 
Condemn'd  in  ever-burning  fires  to  dwdl. 
From  this  Narada,  mighty  Nicou  sprung; 
The  mighty  Nicou,  furious,  wild  and  young. 
Who  led  th'  embattled  archers  to  the  field. 
And  bore  a  thunderbolt  upon  bis  shield: 
That  shield  his  glorious  father  died  to  gain. 
When  the  white  warriors  fled  along  the  plsisi 
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When  the  fiiU  aits  oonld  not  provoke  tho  6ood, 
Till  Nicuu  came  and  swell'd  the  seas  with  Uood. 
Stow  at  the  end  of  his  robust  array. 
The  mighty  warr'or  pensiye  took  his  way;* 
Against  the  son  of  Nair,  the  young  Rorest, 
Once  the  companion  of  his  youthful  breast. 
Strong  were  the  passions  of  ttie  soo  of  Nair, 
Strong  as  the  tempest  of  the  cvenitig  air« 
Insatiate  in  desire;  fierce  as  the  boar; 
Firm  in  resolve  as  Cannie  s  rocky  shore. 
Long  had  the  gods  endeavoured  to  destroy 
All  Nicou*s  friendship,  happiness,  and  joy: 
They  sought  in  vain»  till  Vicat«  Vichou's  son. 
Never  in  feats  of  wickedness  outdone, 
Saw  Nica,  sister  to  the  mtinatain  king, 
Brest  beautiful,  with  all  the  flow'rs  of  spring: 
He  saw,  and  scattered  poison  in  her  eyes; 
From  limb  to  limb  in  varied  forms  he  flies ; 
Dwelt  on  her  crim^ton  lip,  and  added  grace 
To  every  glossy  featnre  of  her  fece. 
Korest  was  ftrM  with  passion  at  the  sight; 
Friendship  and  honour  sunk  to  Vicats  right: 
He  saw,  he  lov*d,  and  burning  with  desire. 
Bore  the  soft  maid  from  brother,  sister,  sire. 
Pining  with  sorruw,  Nica  faded,  died. 
Like  a  fair  aloe  in  its  morning  pride. 
This  brought  the  warrior  to  the  bloody  mead. 
And  tent  to  young  Rorest  the  threariiiiig  reed. 
He  drew  his  army  forth:  oh !  need  I  tell ! 
Thai  Niouu  conquered,  and  the  lover  fell: 
His  breathless  army  mant!ed  all  the  piain; 
And  Death  sat  smiling  on  the  heaps  of  slain. 
The  battle  ended,  with  his  reeking  dart. 
The  [lensive  Nicou  pierc'd  his  beating  heart: 
And  to  his  mourning  valiant  warriors  cry*d, 
**I  and  my  sister's  gho«t  are  satisfy'd.** 
Brooke-street,  June  12 


ELEOY^ 

TO  THB  MBMORT  OP  MR.  THOMAS    PHILIPS,   OP 
PAIRPOBD. 

No  more  I  hail  the  morning's  golden  gleam  ; 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  1  sing: 
Friendship  requires  a  melancholy  thertic; 
At  her  command  the  awful  lyre  1  string. 

Now  as  I  wander  thro'  this  leafless  grove. 
Where  the  dark  vapours  of  the  evening  rise, 
How  shall  I  teach  the  chordcd  shell  to  move; 
Or  stay  the  gushing  torrents  firom  my  eyes? 

Philips,  great  master  of  the  boundless  lyre. 
Thee  would  the  grateful  Muse  attempt  to  paint; 
Give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy  fire. 
Or  all  the  powers  of  language  are  too  faint. 

Say  what  bold  number,  what  Immortal  line 
The  image  of  thy  genius  can  reflect; 
O,  lend  my  pen  what  animated  thine, 
To  show  thee  iu  thy  native  glories  deckt. 

The  joyous  charms  of  Spring  delighted  saw, 
Their  beauties  doubly  glaring  in  thy  lay: 
Nothing  was  Spring  which  Philips  did  not  draw. 
And  ev*ry  image  of  his  Muse  was  May. 

So  rose  the  regal  hyacinthal  star; 

Uq  sfaone  lbs  pleasant  mstie  daisied  bed; 


So  seem'd  the  woodlands  less'ning  firom  afi^r; 
You  saw  the  real  prospect  as  yuu  read. 

MajestT  Summer's  blooming  flow'ry  pride 
Next  claimM  the  honour  of  his  nervous  song; 
He  tauglit  the  streams  in  hollow  trills  to  glide,    . 
And  lead  the  glories  of  the  year  along. 

When  golden  Antomn,  wreath'd  in  ripenM  com. 
Prom  purple  rlustere  press'd  the  foamy  wine, 
Thy  genius  did  his  sallow  brows  adorn. 
And  made  the  beauties  of  the  season  thine. 

Pale  rugged  Winter  bending  o'er  his  tread. 
His  grizzled  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew; 
His  eyes,  a  dusky  light,  convseaPd  and  dead; 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  bright  etherial  blue; 

His  train,  a  motlcy*d,  sangtiihe,  sable  cloud. 
He  limps  along  the  russet  dreary  moor; 
Whilst  rising  whirl  vviiids,  blasting,  keen,  and  loud. 
Roll  the  white  siiiges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

^Nor  were  his  pleasures  unimprov'd  by  thee: 
Pleasures  he  has,  tho'  horribly  deform'd : 
The  silver*d  hill,  the  potish'd  lake,  we  see. 
Is  by  thy  genius  fix'd,  preserved,  and  warm*d. 

The  rough  November  has  his  pleasures  tofo  } 
But  1  *m  insensible  to  every  joy : 
Farewell  the  laurel,  now  I  grasp  the  yew. 
And  ail  my  little  powers  in  grief  employ. 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  cell. 
Thy  mind  was  honour,  and  thy  soul  divines 
With  thee  did  ev*ry  pow'r  of  genius  dwell: 
Thou  wert  the  Helicon  of  all  the  Nine. 

Fancy,  whose  various  fignre-tinctur'd  vest. 
Was  ever  changing  to  a  diflerent  hue: 
Her  head,  with  varied  bays  and  flowerets  drest. 
Her  eyes,  two  spangles  of  the  morning  dew. 

In  dancing  attitude  she  swept  thy  string, 
And  now  she  soars,  and  now  again  descends; 
And  now  reclining  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 
Unto  the  velvet-vested  meai  she  bends. 

Peace,  decVd  in  all  the  softness  of  the  dove, 
Over  thy  passions  spi^jad  a  silver  plume. 
The  rosy  valo  of  harmony  and  love. 
Hung  on  thy  soul  in  one  eternal  bloom. 

Peace,  gentlest,  softest  of  the  virtues,  spread 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears. 
Upon  her  best  distinguish^  poet's  head. 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  mUsic  of  the  spheircs. 

Temp'rance,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  trsin, 
Aud  massy-muscled  strength  in  all  her  pride. 
Pointed  at  scarlet  luxury  and  pain, 
And' did  at  every  cheerful  feast  preside.' 

Content,  who  smil^  at  all  the  fix>wns  of  fate, 
Pano'd  from  idea  ev*ry  seeming  ill; 
111  tny  own  virtue,  and  thy  genius  great. 
The  happy  Muse  laid  anxious  troubles  still* 

But  see!  the  sickened  glare  of  day  retires. 
And  the  meek  ev'ning  shades  the  dusky  grey: 
The  west  faint  glimmers  with  the  saf&xMi  tires. 
And,  like  thy  life,  O  Philips,  dies  away. 

Here,  stretchM  upon  this  heaven-ascending  hill, 
ru  wait  the  horrours  of  the  coming  night; 
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I II  imitate  the  genUy^-pUiiiitire  rill,) 

And  bjr  the  glare  of  lambent  vapours  write. 

Wet  with  the  dew,  the  yellow'd  hawthorns  bow; 
The  loud  winds  whistle  thro*  the  echoing  dell ; 
Far  o*er  the  lea  the  breathing  cattle  low. 
And  the  shrill  sbriekings  of  the  screech-owl  swell. 

With  rustling  sound  the  dusky  foliage  flies. 
And  wantons  with  the  wind  in  rapid  whiris. 
The  gurgling  rivMet  to  the  valley  hies,   • 
And  lost  to  sight  in  dying  murmurs  curls. 

Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  evening  swells 
Upon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  thick'niDg  gloom  ! 
Ah  !  could  I  charm,  by  frieiidship'k  potent  spells. 
The  soul  of  Philips  from  the  deatby  tomb ! 

Then  svoold  we  wander  £hro'  the  dark'ned  vale, 
In  converse  such  as  heav*nly  spirits  use, 
And  born  upon  the  plumage  of  the  gale, 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exhort  the  Muse. 

But  hofTOur  to  reflection !  Now  no  more 
Will  P4iilips  sing,  the  wonder  of  the  plain. 
When  doubting  whether  they  might  not  adore, 
Admiring  mortals  heard  the  nervous  strain. 

A  maddening  darkness  reigns  thro*  all  the  lawn, 
fought  but  a  doleful  bell  of  death  is  heard, 
&ive  where  into  on  hoary  oak  withdrawn. 
The  scream  proclaims  the  curst  nocturnal  bird. 

Now  rest,  my  Muse,  but  only  rest  to  weep 
A  friend  made  dear  by  er^ry  sacred  tye ! 
Unknown  to  me  be  cootfort,  peace,  or  sleep, 
Philips  is  dead  !  'tis  pleasure  then  to  die! 


FEBRUARY. 

AN  ELEGY. 

Bb^^ih,  my  Muse,  the' imitative  lay, 
Aouian  doxies  sound  the  thrumming  string; ' 
Attempt  no  number  of  the  plaintive  Gay, 
Let  me  like  midnight  cats,  or  Collins  sing. 

If  in  the  trammels  of  the  doleful  line 
The  bounding  hail,  or  drilling  rain  descend ; 
Come,  brooding  Melancholy,  pow'r  divine, 
And  ev'ry-unform'd  mass  of  words  amend. 

Now  the  rough  goat  withdraws  his  curling  hoqis. 
And  the  cold  wat'rer  twirls  his  circling  mop : 
Swift  sudden  anguish  darts  thro*  a^*ring  corns, 
And  the  spruce  mercer  trembles  in  his  shop. 

Now  inCant  authors,  maddening  for  renown. 
Extend  the  plume,  and  bum  about  the  stage. 
Procure  a  benefit,  amuse  the  town. 
And  proudly  glitter  in  a  title  page. 

P 
Now,  wrapt  in  ninefold  fiir,.  his  squeamish  grace 

Defies  the  fury  of  the  howling  storm; 

And  whilst  the  tempest  whistles  round  his  face. 

Exults  to  find  his  mantled  carcass  warm. 

Now  rumbling  coaches  furious  drive  along. 
Full  of  the  majesty  of  city  dames. 
Whose  jewels  sparkling  in  the  gaudy  throng, 
Raise  strange  emotions  and  invidious  flames. 


CHATTERTON'S  PQEMS. 


Now  Merit,  happy  in  the  calm  of  place. 
To  mortals  as  a  Highlander  appears, 
.  And  conscious  of  the  excellence  of  lace. 
With  spreading  frogs  and  gleamingspen^esglazo » 

Whilst  Envy,  on  a  tripod  seated  nigh. 
In  form  a  shoe-boy,  daubs  the  valu'd  fhiit. 
And  darting  lightnings  from  his  vengelul  eye. 
Raves  about  Wilkes,  and  politics,  and  Bote. 

Now  Barry,  taller  than  a  grenadier. 
Dwindles  into  a  stripling  of  eighteen: 
Or  sabled  in  Othello  breaks  the  ear. 
Exerts  his  voice,  upd  totters  to  the  scene. 

Now  Foote,  a  looking-glass  for  all  raanldad* 
Applies  his  wax  to  personal  de^ts; 
But  leaves  tmtouch'd  the  image  of  the  nind. 
His  art  no  mental  quality  reflects. 

Now  Drury's  potent  king  extorts  applause. 
And  pit,  box,  gallery,  echo,  "  How  divine!"* 
Whilst  vers'd  in  all  tlie  drama's  mystic  laws. 
His  graceful  action  saves  the  wooden  line. 

Now — But  what  further  can  the  Muses  sing  ? 
Now  dropping  particles  of  water  fall; 
Now  \'apours  riding  on  the  north  wind's  wing. 
With  transitory  ds(f  kness  shadow  all. 

Alas!  how  joyless  the  descriptive  theme. 
When  sorrow  on  the  writ^'s  quiet  preys; 
And  like  a  mouse  in  Cheshire  cheese  supfeme. 
Devours  the  substance  of  the  less*ning  bayes. 

Come,  February,  lend  thy  darkest  sky. 

There  teach  the  winter'd  Muse  with  clouds  to  soar; 

Come,  February,  lift  the  number  high; 

Let  the  sharp  strain  like  wind  thro'  alleys  roar. 

Ye  channels,  wandering  thro' the  spacious  street. 
In  hollow  murmurs  roll  the  dirt  along. 
With  inundations  wet  the  sabled  feet. 
Whilst  gouts  responsive,  join  th'  elegiac  i 


Ye  damsels  fair,  whose  silver  voices  shrill 
Sound  thro'  meand'ring  folds  of  £cho^  horn; 
Let  the  sweet  cry  of  liberty  be  still. 
No  more  let  smoking  cakes  awake  the  mom. 

O,  Winter !  put  away  thy  snowy  pride ; 
O,  Spring!  neglect  the  cowslip  and  the  bell; 
O,  Summer!  throw  thy  pears  and  plums  aside; 
O,  Autumn !  bid  the  grape  with  poison  swelL 

The  pension'd  Muse  of  Johnfon  is  no  more! 
Drown'd  in  a  butt  of  wine  his  genius  lies:  [plore. 
Earth!  Ocean!  Heavha!   the  wond'rous  loss  de- 
Tbe  dregs  of  Nature  with  her  glory  dies  ! 

What  iron  stoic  can  suppress  the  tear; 
What  sour  reviewer  read  with  vacant  eye  ; 
What  bard  but  decks  his  literary  bier! 
Alas !  I  cannot  sing — I  howl — I  cry — ! 

Bristol,  Feb.  IS,  D. 


ELEGY. 

ON  W.  BECKFORD,  ESa 

Weep  on,  ye  Britons— give  your  gen'ral  tear; 

But  hence,  ye  venal — hence  each  titled  slave; 
An  honest  pang  should  wait  on  Beckfoid*s  bier. 

And  patriot  anguish  mark  the  patriot's  grave. 
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When  like  the  Itoman  to  Us  field  retir'd, 
Tims  you  (surrouoded  by  imnttinber»d  foe*) 

Who  caira  him  forth,  his  services  required, 
And  took  from  age  the  blessing  of  repose. 

With  soal  impelled  by  virtue's  sacied  flame^ 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption's  tide, 

He  came,  heav>n-fraug:bt  with  liberty !  He  came, 
And  nobly  in  his  countiy's  service  died. 

In  the  last  awfol,  the  departing  honr, 

MThen  life's  puor  lamp  more  feint  andfainter  grew; 
As  memory  feebly  ercercis'd  her  pow'r. 

He  only  feh  for  liberty  and  you. 

He  view'd  Death**  anrow  with  a  Christian  eye. 
With  firmness  only  to  a  Christian  known; 

And  nobly  gaye  your  miseries  that  sigh 
With  which  h^  never  gratified  his  own. 

Thou,  breathing  Sculpture,  celebrate  his  feme. 
And  give  his  laurel  everlasting  bloom ; 

Receive  his  worth  while  gratitude  has  name. 
And  teach  succeeding  ages  from  his  tomb. 

The  flword  of  justice  cautiously  he  sway'd, 
His  hand  for  ever  held  the  balance  right; 

Each  venial  feult  with  pity  he  surveyed. 
But  murder  found  no  mqrcy  in  his  sight 

He  knew  when  fiattere|v  besiege  a  throne, 
Truth  seldom  reaches  to  a  monarch's  ear; 

Knew,  if  oppi-essi'd  a  loyal  peoirie  groan, 
'Tit  not  the  courtier's  interest  he  should  hear. 

Hence,  honest  to  his  prince,  his  manly  tongue 
The  public  wrong  and  loyalty  convey'd. 

While  titled  tremblers,  ev'ry  nenc  unstrung, 
Looked  all  around,  confounded  and  dismayed. 

LooVd  all  around,  astonish*d  to  behold, 

(Train*d  up  to  flatt'17  from  their  early  youth) 

An  artless,  fearless  citizen,  unfold 
To  royal  ears,  a  mortifying  truth. 

Titles  to  him  no  pleasure  could  impart, 
No  bribes  his  rigid  virtue  could  control ; 

The  ^ar  could  never  gain  upon  hts  heart, 
Kor  turn  the  tide  of  honour  in  his  soul. 

For  this  his  name  our  hist^ty  shall  adorn, 

Shall  soar  on  fame's  wide  pinions  all  sublime; 

Till  Heaven*8  own  bright  and  never  dying  morn 
Absorbs  our  little  particle  of  time, 


ELEGY. 

Hastc,  haste,  ye  solemn  messengers  of  night. 
Spread  the  black  mantle  on  the  shrinking  plain; 
But,  ah  I  my  torments  still  sur\ive  the  light. 
The  changing  seasons  alter  not  my  pain. 

Ye  variegated  children  of  the  spring; 
Ye  Uossoms  blushing  with  the  pearly  dew; 
Ye  bi^  that  sweetly  in  the  hawthorn  sing; 
Ye  flow^y  meadows,  lawns  of  verdant  hue. 

Faint  are  your  colours ;  harsh  your  love^notesthrill, 
To  me  no  pleasure  nature  now  can  yield: 
Alike  the  barren  rock  and  woody  hill. 
The  dark-brown  blasted  heathy  atid  fruitfol  fields 


Ye  spouting  cataracts,  y^  stiver  streams ; 
Ye  spacious  rivers,  whom  the  willow  shrouds ; 
Ascend  the  bright^rown'd  Sun's^tf-shining  beamf * 
To  aid  the  mournful  tear-distilling  clouds. 

Ye  noxious  vapours,  fell  upon  my  head; 
Ye  writhing  adders,  round  my  feet  entwine ; 
Ye  toadS|  your  venom  in  my  foot-path  spread ; 
Yoi  blasting  meteors,  upon  me  shine. 

Ye  circling  seasons,  intercept  the  year; 
Forbid  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  rise; 
Let  not  the  life-preserving  grain  appear; 
Let  bowling  tempests  harrow  up  the  skies. 

Ye  cloud-girt,  moss-grown  turrets,  look  no  moQe 
Into  the  palace  of  the  t^od  of  day : 
Ye  loud  tempestuous  billows,  cease  to  roar. 
In  plaintive  numbers  thro*  the  valleys  stray^ 

Ye  verdant-vested  trees,  forget  to  grow. 
Cast  ofi"  the  yellow  foliage  of  your  pride: 
Ye  softly-thikling  rivMets,  cease  to  flow, 
Or  swell'd  with  certain  death  and  poison  glid^. 

Ye  solemn  warblers  of  the  gloomy  night. 
That  rest  in  lightning-blasted  oaks  the  day, 
Thro'  the  black  mantles  take  j'ourslow-pac'd  flight. 
Rending  the  silent  wood  with  shrieking  lay. 

Ye  snow-crownM  mountains,  lost  to  mortal  eyes^ 
Down  to  the  valleys  bend  your  hoary  bead; 
Ye  livid  comeU,  fire  the  peopled  skies-* 
For— lady  Bevy's  tabby  cat  is  dead! 


TO  MR.  HOLLAND, 

THE  TRAGEDIAN. 

What  numbers,  Holland,  can  the  Muses  find. 
To  slug  thy  merit  in  each  varied  part; 

'When  action,  eloquence,  and  ease  combin'd. 
Make  nature  but  a  copy  of  thy  art. 

Majestic  as  the  eagle  on  the  wind, 

Or  the  young  sky-helm'd  mountain-rooted  tree| 
Pleasing  as  meadows  blushing  with  the  spring, 

Loud  as  the  surges  of  the  Severn  sea. 

In  terrour's  strain,  as  clanging  armies  drear ! 

In  love,  as  Jove,  too  great  for  mortal  praise. 
In  pity,  gentle  as  the  falling  tear. 

In  all  superior  to  my  feeble  lays. 

Black  anger's  sudden  rise,  extatic  pain, 
Tormenting  jealousy's  self-cauk'ring  sting; 

Consuming  envy  with  her  yelling  train. 

Fraud  closely  shrouded  with  the  turtle's  win^ 

Whatever  passions  gall  the  human  breast. 
Play  in  thy  features,  and  await  thy  nod; 

In  thee  by  art,  the  demon  stands  confest. 
But  nature  ou  thy  soul  has  stamp'd  the  god. 

So  just  thy  action  with  thy  part  agrees,' 
Each  feature  does  the  office  of  a  tongue; 

Such  is  thy  native  elegance  and  ease, 
By  thee  the  harsh  Hue  smoothly  glides  along,  ■ 

At  thy  feign'd  woe  we're- really  distrest. 

At  thy  feign'd  tears  we  let  the  real  fell; 
By  every  judge  of  nature  'tis  confest, 
*    Ko  single  part  is  thine,  thou  'rt  all  ii\  aU. 

Bristol,  July  SI,  D-B. 
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ON  MR.  ALCOCK  OF  BRISTOL. 

AN  KtCKLhetn  MINIATURE  PAINTER. 

Yb  Nine,  awake  the  chorded  shell, 
IVhilBt  I  the  praise  of  Alcock  tell 

In  tnith>dictated  lays: 
On  wings  of  genius  take  thy  flight, 
O  Muse !  above  the  Olympio  height 

Make  Echo  sing  his  praise. 

Nature  in  all  her  glory  drest. 
Her  flow»ry  crown,  her  verdant  vest, 

Her  zone  etherial  blue, 
Receives  new  charms  from  Alcock*s  hand: 
The  eye  surveys,  at  his  command, 

Whole  kingdoms  at  a  view. 

His  beauties  seem  to  roll  the  eye. 
And  bid  the  real  arrows  fly. 

To  wound  the  gazer's  mind; 
So  taking  are  his  men  display'd. 
That  oft  th'  unguarded  wounded  maid. 

Hath  wished  the  painter  blind. 

His  pictures  like  to  nature'  shoi#. 
The  silver  fountains  seem  to  flow; 

The  hoary  woods  to  nod: 
The  curlinfl^  hair,  the  flowing  dress. 
The  speaking  attitude,  confess 

The  £uicy-il(iirming  god. 

Ye  classic  Roman-loving  fools. 
Say,  could  the  painters  of  the  schools 

With  Alcock's  pencil  vie? 
He  paints  the  passions  of  mankind. 
And  in  the  face  displays  the  mind, 

Charming  the  heart  and  eye. 

Thrice  happy  artist !  rouse  thy  powers. 
And  send,  in  wonder-giving  show'rs. 

Thy  beauteous  works  to  view: 
Envy  shall  sicken  at  thy  name, 
Italians  leave  the  chair  of  fame. 

And  own  the  seat  thy  due 


Bristol,  Jan.  89,  1769. 


AflAFUDBS. 


TO  MISS  P- 


-Sff,  OF  BRISTOL. 


Before  I  seek  the  dreary  shore. 
Where  Gambia's  rapid  billows  roatf 

And  fsaming  pour  along  ^ 
To  you  I  urge  the  plaintive  strain. 
And  tho*  a  lover  sings  in  vain, 

Yet  you  shall  bear  the  song. 

Ungrateful,  cruel,  lovely  maid! 
Since  all  my  tonnents  were  repaid 

With  irowns  or  languid  sneers; 
With  assiduities  no  more 
Your  captive  will  your  health  implore. 

Or  tease  you  with  liis  tears. 

Now  to  the  regions  where  tlie  Sun 
Does  his  hot  course  of  glory  run. 

And  parches  up  the  ground : 
Where  o'er  the  burning  cleaving  plains, 
A  long  eternal  dog-star  reigns. 

And  splendour  flames  around. 


There  will  I  go,  yet  not  to  find 
A  fire  intenser  than  my  mind, 

Which  burns  a  constant  flame: 
There  will  I  lose  thy  heavenly  form. 
Nor  shall  remembrance,  raptur'd,  warm. 

Draw  shadows  of  thy  fimne. 

In  ^he  rough  element,  the  sea, 
I  Ml  drown  the  softer  subject,  thee. 

And  sink  each  lovely  chann: 
No  more  my  bosom  shall  be  torn; 
No  more  by  wild  ideas  borae, 

I  '11  cherish  tiie  alarm. 

Yet,  Polly,  could  thy  heart  be  kind. 
Soon  would  my  feeble  purpose  find 

Thy  sw\iy  within  my  breast: 
But  hence,  soft  scenes'  of  painted  woe* 
Spite  uf  the  dear  delight  Pll  go. 

Forget  ber,  and  be  blest. 
D,  CBLORmos. 


THE  ADVICE, 


ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  M - 


,  <Nr  BRIfTOb 


Revolving  in  their  destinM  sphere. 
The  hours  begin  another  year 

As  rapidly  to  fly; 
Ah !  think,  Maria,  (e*er  in  gray 
Those  auburn  tresses  fiide  away;) 

So  youth  and  beauty  die. 

Tho»  now  the  captivated  throng 
Adore  with  flattery  and  song. 

And  all  bef[>re  you  bow; 
Whilst  unattentive  to  the  strain. 
You  hear  the  humble  Musc^  complain. 

Or  wreath  your  fi^iowning  brow. 

Tho'  poor  Pitholeon's  feeble  line. 
In  opposition  to  the  Nine, 

Still  violates  your  name: 
Tho'  tales  of  passion  meanly  tokl. 
As  dull  as  Cumberland,  as  cold. 

Strife  to  confess  a  i 


Yet,  when  that  Uoom,  and  dancing  fire. 
In  silver'd  reverence  shall  expire, 

Ag'd,  wrinkled,  and  ddac^: 
To  keep  one  lover's  flame  alive. 
Requires  the  genius  of  a  Clive, 

With  Walpole's  mental  taste. 

Tho*  rapture  wantons  in  your  air, 
Tho>  beyond  simire  you're  fieur; 

Free,  aflGsble,  serene: 
Yet  still  one  attribute  divine 
Should  m  your  composition  shine; 

Smcerity,  1 1 


Tho*  num'rotts  swains  before  jrou fell; 
'TIS  empty  admiration  all, 

nris  all  that  you  require : 
H6w  momentary  are  their  chains ! 
Like  you,  how  unsincere  the  strains 

Of  those,  who  but  admire ! 

Accept,  for  once,  advice  from  me. 
And  let  the  eye  of  censure  aee 
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Maria  can  be  tnif  t 
No  more  lor  foaU  or  empty  beaQXy 
Heav'tt*8  repreM^ntatives  disclose. 

Or  bulterdies  pursue. 

fly  to  your  worthiest  lover*R  arms. 
To  bim  rcsigu  your  swelling  charms, 

And  meet  bis  generous  breast: 
Or  if  Plthoieon  suits  your  taste, 
hiM  Muse  with  tatter*d  fhigmeuts  grac*d. 

Shall  read  your  cares  to  rest. 


TRE  COPERNICAN  SYSTEM. 

The  San  revoh'ing  on  his  axis  turns, 
Aiiii  with  creative  fire  intensely  burns; 
luipell'.'l  the  forcive  air,  our  Earth  supreme. 
Rolls  with  tlie  planets  round  the  solar  fleam; 
First  Mercury  completes  his  ti-ansieut  year. 
Glowing,  refulgent,  with  reflected  glare; 
Bright  Venus  occupies  a  wider  way, 
Tue  early  harbiuger  of  night  and  day  ; 
More  distant  still  oor  globe  terraqueous  turns. 
Nor,  chills  intense,  nor  fiercely  heated  bums; 
Around  her  rolls  the  lunar  orb  of  light. 
Trailing  her  silver  glories  through  the  nii^ht: 
On  the  Earth's  orbit  sec  the  vaiious  signs, 
Mark  where  the  Sun,  our  year  completing, shines; 
First  tlie  bright  Ram  his  languid  ray  improves; 
Next  glaring  watery  thro*  the  Bull  ho  moves; 
The  am'rous  Twins  admit  Lis  genial  ray; 
Now  burning,  thro'  the  Crab  be  tokes  his  way; 
The  Lion,  fluming,  bears  the  solar  power; 
The  Virgin  fiiints  bentath  the  sultry  shower. 

Now  the  just  Balance  weighs  .his  equal  force. 
The  slimy  Serpent  swelters  in  his  course; 
The  sabled  Archer  clouds  his  languid  fiice; 
The  Goat,  with  tempests,  urges  on  his  race; 
Now  in  the  water  his  fisint  beams  appear. 
And  the  cold  Fishes  end  the  circling  year. 
Beyond  our  globe  the  sanguine  Mars  displays 
A  strong  reflection  of  primeval  rays; 
Next  belted  Jnpiter  far  distant  gleams. 
Scarcely  enlight'ned  with  the  solar  beams; 
M'ith  four  unfiK'd  receptacles  of  light. 
He  tours  mn^estic  thro'  the  spacious  height: 
But  farther  yet  the  tardy  Saturn  lags. 
And  &ve  attendant  luminaries  drags ; 
Investing  with  a  double  ring  his  pace. 
He  circles  thro'  immensity  of  space. 

These  are  thy  wond'rous  works,  first  Source  of 


D.B. 


Now  more  admir'd  in  being  understood, 
Bristol,  Dec.  23. 


THE   CONSULTED. 

AN  HEROIC  POEM. 

Of  wnrring  senators,  and  battles  4iro, 
Of  quails  uneaten.  Muse,  awake  the  lyre. 
Where  C— pb — U's  chimneys  overlook  the  square, 
And  N — W*n*8  future  prospects  hang  in  air  1 
Where  counsellors  dispute,  and  cockers  match. 
And.  Caledonian  carls  in  concert  scratchy 


A  group  of  heroes  occupied  the  ioand» 

Long  in  the  rolls  of  in^  .my  renown'd. 

Crclin-jT  the  table  all  in  silence  sat. 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champina;  fat; 

Now  picking  ortolans,  and  chicken  slala. 

To  form  the  whimsies  of  an  i^U-reine : 

Now  storming  castles  of  the  newest  taste;. 

And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  pa»te; 

Now  swallowing  bitter  draughts  of  Prussian  beer; 

Now  sucking  tallow  of  salubrious  deer. 

The  god  of  cabinets  and  senates  saw 

His  sons,  like  asses,  to  one  centre  draw. 

Inflat^  Discord  heard,  and  left  her  cell. 
With  all  the  horrours  of  her  native  HelU 
She,  on  the  soaring  winces  of  genius  fled. 
And  wav'd  the  pen  of  Junius  round  her  head. 
Beneath  the  table,  veilM  fixmi  sight,  she  sprung. 
And  sat  astride  on  noisy  Twitcber's  tongue: 
Twitcher,  superior  to  the  venal  pack 
Of  Bloomsbury's  notorious  monarch.  Jack : 
Twitcher,  a  rotten  branch  of  mighty  st  wk. 
Whose  interest  winds  his  conscience  as  his  docks 
Whose  attributes  detestable  have  long 
Been  evident,  and  infamous  in  song. 
A  toast's  demanded;  Madoc  swift  arose, 
Pactolian  gravy  trickling  down  his  clothes: 
His  sanguine  fork  a  murder'd  pigeon  prest, 
His  knife  with  deep  incision  sought  the  breast^    > 
Upon  his  lips  the  quivering  accents  hung. 
And  too  much  expedition  ohain'd  his  tongue. 
When  thus  he  sputtered:  "  AU  the  glasses  fill. 
And  toast  the  great  Pendragon  of  the  hill : 
Mab-Uther  Oweiu,  a  long  train  of  kings. 
From  whom  the  royal  blood  of  Madoc  springs, 
Madoc,  undoubtedly  of  Arthur's  race, 
Vou  see  the  misrhty  monarch  in  his  fece: 
Madoc,  in  bagnios  and  in  courts  ador'd, 
Demandc  th^  proper  homage  of  the  board.'*  [beer: 
"  Monaichs!"  said  Twitcher,  setting  down  hit 
His  musc'es  wreathing  a  contemptuous  sneer: 
"  Monarchs  of  mole- hi  lis,  oyster-beds,  a  rock! 
These  are  the  grafters  of  your  royal  stock: 
My  pony  Scrub  can  sires  more  valiant  trace-^** 
The  mangled  pigeon  thunders  on  his  face; 
His  op'ning  mouth  the  melted  butter  fills, 
And  dropping  from  his  nose  and  chin  distils. 
Furious  he  started,  rage  his  bosom  warms; 
Loud  as  bis  lordship's  morning  dun  he  storms. 
"  Thou  vulgar  imitator  of  the  great, 
Grown  wanton  with  the  excrnncnts  of  state: 
This  to  thy  head  notorious  Twitcher  sends." 
His  shadow  bpdy  to  the  table  bends: 
Hfs  straining  arms  uprears  a  loin  of  vea). 
In  these  degenerate  days,  for  three  a  meal: 
In  antient  times,  as  various  writers  say. 
An  alderman  or  priest  eat  three  a  day.         [pliet 
With  godlike  strength,   the  grinning  Twitcher 
His  stretching  muscles,  and  the  mountain  flies. 
Swift,  as  a  cloud  that  shadows  o*cr  the  plain, 
It  flew  and  scatter'd  drops  of  oily  rain. 
In  opposition  to  extended  knives. 
On  royal  Madoc's  spreading  chest  it  drivess 
Senseless  he  falls  upon  the  sandy  ground, 
Prest  with  the  steamy  load  that  ooz'd  around. 
And  now  confusion  spread  her  ghastly  plume^ 
And  faction  separates  the  noisy  room. 
Balluntun,  excrcis'd  io  every  vice 
That  opens  to  a  courtier's  paradise. 
With  D — 9 — n  trammell'd,  scruples  not  to  drair 
Ii\iusti<)e  np  the  rocky  hill  of  law; 
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Trom  whose  fanaiftnlty  the  lanrelc  ipiungv 
Which  wHI  in  Oeorge'f^Fields  be  ever  young. 
The  vile  BaUuntun,  startiog  from  hty  chair. 
To  Fortune  thus  addressed  his  private  prayer: 
*'  Goddess  of  fate's  rotoodity,  assist 
With  thought-wing>d  victory  my  untry'd  fist: 
If  I  the  grinning  Twitcher  overturn, 
Sh  Russian  frigates  at  thy  shrine  shall  burn; 
•Mine  rioters  shall  bleed  beneath  thy  feet; 
And  hanging  catters  deeorate  each  ftreet" 
The  goddess  smird,  or  rather  smoothed  her  frovn. 
And  shook  the  triple  feathers  of  her  crown: 
InstilVd  a  private  pension  in  his  sold. 
With  rage  inspired  he  seiz'd  a  Gallic  roll: 
His  bursting  arm  the  missive  weapon  threw. 
High  o'er  his  rivaTs  head  it  whistling  flew. 
Carraras,  for  his  Jewish  soul  renown'd, 
Receiv*d  it  on  his  ear  and  kist  the  ground. 
Cnrraras,  veiis'd  in  every  little  art, 
To  play  the  minister's  or  felon's  part: 
Grown  hoary  in  the  viHanies  of  state, 
A  title  made  him  iniamously  great. 
A  slave  to  venfil  slaves;  a  tool  to  tools : 
The  representative  to  knaves  and  fools. 
Bet  see !  commercial  Bristol's  genius  sit. 
Her  shield  a  turtle-shell,  her  lance  a  spit 
See,  whilst  her  nodding  aldermen  are  spread. 
In  all  the  branching  honours  of  the  head : 
Curraras,  ever  faithful  to  the  cause, 
With  beeT  and  ven'soa  their  attention  draws: 
They  drink,  they  eat,  then  sign  the  mean  address; 
Say,  could  their  humble  gratitude  do  less? 
By  disappointment  vex'd,  Bal!untnn  flies; 
Red  lightnings  flashing  in  his  dancing  eyes. 
Firm  as  his  virtue,  mighty  Twitcher  stands. 
And  elevates  for  furious  fight  his  hands : 
One  pointed  fist,  his  shadow*d  corps  deftsnds. 
The  other  on  Balluntun's  eyes  descends: 
A  darkling,  shaking  light  his  optics  view. 
Circled  with  livid  tinges  red  and  blue. 
Now  fir'd  with  anguish,  and  inflam'd  by  pride, 
He  thunders  on  his  adver.<ary'8  side. 
With  patt'ring  blows  prolongs  th'  unequal  fight; 
Twitcher  retr<^ts  before  the  man  of  might. 
But  Fortune,  (or  some  higher  power,  or  god) 
Oblique  extended  forth  a  sable  rod  t 
As  Twitcher  retrograde  maintained  the  fray. 
The  harden'd  serpent  intercepts  his  way : 
He  fell,  and  falling  with  a  lordly  air, 
CrushM  into  atoms  the  judicial  chair. 
Curraras,  for  his  Jewish  soul  renown'd. 
Arose ;  but  deafen'd  with  a  8in;ring  sound, 
A  cloud  of  discottteht  o'erspread  bis  brows; 
Revenge  in  every  bloody  feature  glows. 
Aiound  his  head  a  roasted  gander  whirls. 
Dropping  Manilla  sauces  on  his  curls: 
^ift  to  the  vile  Balluntun's  face  it  flies. 
The  burning  pepper  sparkles  in  his  eyes : 
His  India  waistcoat  reeking  with  the  oil. 
Glows  brighter  red)  the  glory  of  the  spoil. 

The  fight  is  gen'ral;  fowl  repulses  fowl; 
The  victors  thunder,  and  the  vanquished  howl. 
Stars,  garters,  al)  the  implements  of  show. 
That  deck'd  the  pow'rs  above,  disgrac'd  below. 
Kor  swords,  nor  mightier  weapons  did  they  draw, 
For  all  were  well  acquainted  with  the  law. 

Let  Drap— r  to  improve  his  diction  fight; 
Our  heroes,  like  lord  George,  could  scold  and  write. 
Oogmagog  early  of  the  jocky  club ; 
Empty  as  Or-br«iwke*s  oratcnial  tub : 


A  mahr  link  of  minisfterial  ehafai,    • 

A  living  glory  of  the  present  reigA, 

Vers*d  in  the  arts  of  aflimunition  bicsd. 

He  wav'd  a  red  wheat  manohet  roand  his  beadf 

David-ap-Howel,  furious,  wild,  and  yooag. 

From  the  same  line  as  royal  Madoc  sprung, 

Occur'd,  the  object  of  bis  bursting  ire. 

And  on  his  nose  nceiv'd  the  weapon  dire: 

A  double  river  of  congealing  blood. 

Overflows  his  garter  with  a  purple  flood. 

Mad  as  a  bull  by  daring  mastiffs  tore. 

When  ladies  scream  and  greasy  butchers  rotr; 

Mad  as  &— rg-^  when  groping  through  the  park, 

He  kiss'd  his  oWn  dear  lady  in  the  dark; 

The  lineal  representative  of  kings, 

A  carving  weapon  seiz'd,  and  up  he  springs: 

A  weapon  long  in  cruel  murders  stain'd, 

For  mangling  captive  carcasses  ordain*d. 

But  Fortune,  Providence,  or  what  you  win, 

To  lay  the  rising*  scenes  of  honour  still; 

In  Fero's  person  sei2'd  a  shining  pot, 

^Vhers  bubbled  scrips,  and  contracts  flamiag  hnAi 

In  the  fierce  Cambrian's  breeches  drains  it  div, 

The  chapel  totters  wit^  the  shrieking  cry, 

Loud  as  the  mob's  reiterated  yell. 

When  Sawny  rose,  and  mighty  Chatham  fdH 

Flaccu8,.the  glory  of  a  masqueraide ; 
Whose  every  action  is  of  trifles  made: 
At  Gr^ft^n's  well-stor'd  table  ever  found; 
Like  G— >n  too  for  every  vice  renown'd: 
G— n  to  whose  immortal  sense  we  owe. 
The  blood  which  will  from  civil  discord  flov: 
^Vllo  swells  each  grievance,  lengthens  every  tax, 
Blind  to  the  ripening  vengeance  of  the  axe;' 
Flaccus»  the  youthful,  degag^e  and  gay. 
With  eye  of  pity,  saw  the  dreary  liray: ' 
Amidst  the  greasy  honours  of  the  fight. 
He  trembled  for  his  suit  of  viiigin  white. 
Fond  of  his  eloquence,  and  easy  flow 
Of  talk  verbose,  whose  meaning  noiie  can  know; 
He  mounts  the  table,  but  thro*  eager  haste. 
His  foot  upon  a  smoking  court-pie  placMt 
The  burning  liquid  penetrates  bis  shoe* 
Swift  from  the  rostrum  the  deolaimer  flew. 
But  learnedly  heroic  he  disdains. 
To  s; « il  his  pretty  countenance  with  strains. 
Remoimted  on  the  table,  now  he  stands. 
Waves  his  high-powderM  head  and  mflled  b8nd& 
*'  Friends !  let  this  clang  of  hostile  fhry  oease, 
111  it  becomes  the  plenipos  of  peace: 
Shall  olios,  for  internal  battle  drest^ 
Like  bullets  outward  perforate  the  breast; 
Shall  jav'lin  bottles  blood  etherial  spill; 
Shall  luscious  turtle  without  surfeit  kill  ?* 
More  had  he  said:  when,  from  Doglostock ftasg 
A  custard  pudding  trembled  on  his  toagoe: 
And,  ah  f  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
Great  Twitcher  rising  seiz'd  a  poliah'd  booe; 
Upon  his  breast  the  oily  weapon  clangs; 
Headlong  he  falls,  propell'd  by  thick'ning  baBg«. 
The  prince  of  trimmers,  for  his  magic  &m'd, 
Suarlendorgongos  by  infemals  nam'd: 
By  mortals  Alavat  in  common  styi'd; 
Nurs'd  in  a  furnace,  Nov  and  Neptune's  child: 
Bursting  with  rage,  a  weighty  bottle  caiKht, 
With  crimson  blood  and  wei^ty  spirits  vae^; 
To'Doxo>8  head  the  gurgling  woe  be  sends, 
Doxo  made  mighty  in  his  inighty  friends. 
Upon  his  front  the  stubborn  vessd  soonds. 
Back  from  his  harder  front  the  bottle  boands} 
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He  ftiU.    The  royal  Madoc  rising  ap. 
Reposed  bim  weary  on  his  painful  crap; 
The  head  of  I>oxo,  first  prcgecting  down. 
Thunders  upon  the  kingly  Cambrian*8  crown ; 
The  sanguine  tumour  swells;  again  hfe  fidls; 
On  his  broad  chest  the  bulky  Doxo  sprawls* 
T3nro,  the  sage,  the  sensible^  the  strong,    - 
As  >et  unnotic'd  in  the  muse-taught  song, 
l^ro,  for  necromancy  for  renown'd, 
A  greater  adept  than  Agrippa  found; 
Oft  as  his  phantom  reasons  interven*d, 
De  Viris  peu8ion*d,  the  deianlter  screenM; 
Another  C*-rt-*t  remains  in  CI—; 
In  Fl— tho— r  fifty  Jefieries  appear; 
Tyro  stood  neuter,  till  the  champions  tir'd^ 
In  languid  attitudes  a  truce  desired. 
Long  was  the  bloody  fight;  cwifiision  dire 
Has  hid  some  circumstances  from  the  lyre: 
Suffice  it,  that  each  hero  kiss'd  the  ground. 
Tyro  excepted,  for  old  laws  renown'd; 
Who,  stretching  his  authoritatiTe  hand. 
Loudly  thus  issu'd  forth  his  dread  commands 
"  Peace,  wrangling  senators,  and  placemen,  peace, 
In  the  king's  name,  let  hostile  vettgeance  cease!" 
Aghast  the  champions  hear  the  furious  sound. 
The  fiillen  unmolested  leave  the  ground. 
"  What  fury,  nobles,  occupies  your  breast; 
Wliat,  patriot  spirits,  has  your  minds  ptossest  ? 
Nor  honjnuy  gifts,  nor  pensions,  please, 
Say,  are  you  Covent-Garden  patentees! 
How  ?  wist  you  not  what  ancient  sages  said, 
The  council  quarrels,  and  the  poor  have  bread. 
See  this  court-pie  with  twenty-thousand  drest; 
Be  every  thought  of  enmity  at  rest: 
Divide  it  and  be  friends  again,''  he  said : 
The  council  god  retum'd;  and  Discord  fied. 

Bristol,  Jan.  4,  1170.  C. 


ELEGY. 

JoTLBsn  I  seek  the  ^litary  shade. 

Where  dusky  contemplation  veils  the  scene, 

The  dark  retreat  (of  leafless  branches  made) 
Where  sick'ning  sorrow  wets  the  yellowed  green. 

The  darksome  mins  of  some  sacred  cell. 
Where  erst  the  soqs  of  superstition  trod; 

Tott'ring  upon  the  mossy  meadow,  tell 
We  better  know,  but  less  adore  our  God. 

Now,  as  I  mournful  tread  the  gloomy  cave, 
'Xliro'  the  wide  window  (once  with  mysteries 
dight) 

The  distant  forest,  and  the  dark'ned  wave 
Of  the  swoln  Avon  ravishes  my  sight. 

But  see  the  thick'ning  veil  of  evening's  draws. 
The  azure  changes  to  a  sable  blue ; 

The  Tapi*ring  prospects  fly  the  less'ning  lawn, 
And  nature  seems  to  mourn  the  djring  view. 

Self-spri^hied  fear  creeps  silent  tl»ro»  the  gloom. 
Starts  at  the  rustlinj(  leaf,  and  roils  his  eyes; 

Aghast  with  horrour,  whcji  he  views  the  tomb. 
With  every  torment  of  a  hell  he  flies. 

The  babbling  htacka  in  plaintive  mormers  roll, 
The  bird  of  omen,  with  incessant  scream. 

To  melancholy  thoughts  awakes  the  soul. 
And  lulls  the  mind  tu  contemplation^i  dream. 


A  dreary  stillness  broods  o*er  all  the  rile. 
The  clouded  Moon  emits  a  feeble  glare; 

Joyless  1  seek  the  darkling  hill  and  cble; 
Where'er  1  wander  sorrow  still  is  there. 
Bristol,  Nov.  17,  1769. 

THE  PROPHECY. 
When  timet  are  at  the  worst  they  will  certainly 
This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend, 
'*  Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend,^ 
^e  difficulty's  then  to  know, 
How  long  oppression's  clock  can  go; 
When  Britain's  sons  may  cease  to  sigfa^ 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 
When  vice  exalted  takes  the  lead. 
And  vengeance  hangs  but  bv  a  thread; 
Gay  peeresses  turii'd  out  o'doors; 
Whoremasters  peers,  and  sons  of  whores;' 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  vile  corruption's  brazen  face 

At  council-board  shall  take  her  place; 

And  lords-commissioners  resoit 

To  welcon^e  her  at  Brit;iln's  court;         •  ' 

Look  up,  ye  Britdns!  cease  to  sigh. 

For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

See  Pension*^  harbour  large  and  clear. 
Defended  by  St.  Stephen's  pier! 
The  entrance  safe,  by  current  led, 
Tiding  round  G — ^*s  jetty  head; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh'. 
When  civil  power  shall  snore  at  ease. 
While  soldiers  fire — to  keep. the  peac«^ 
When  murders  sanctuary  find. 
And  petticoats  can  justice  blind; 
Look  up,  ye  Brilsons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

Commerce  o'er  bondage  will  prevail. 
Free  as  the  witid  that  fills  her  sail 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  raw  projectors  shall  begin 
Oppression's  hedge,  to  keep  her  in; 
She  in  disdain  will  take  her  flight, 
And  bid  the  Gotham  fools  good  nighty 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
Tor  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  tax  is  laid,  to  save  debate. 
By  prudent  ministers  of  state; 
And,  what  the  people  did  not  give. 
Is  levied  by  prerogative; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh^ 
For  your  redemption  draweth  pigh^ 
.When  popish  bishops  dare  to  claim 
Authority  in  George's  name; 
By  treason's  hand  set  up,  in  sptte 
Of  George's  title,  William's  right; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  rademption  draweth^iigh. 
When  popish  priest  a  pension  draws 
From  starv'd  exchequer,  for  the  cause 
Commission'd,  proselytes  to  make 
In  British  realms,  for  Britain's  sakej 
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Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cMn  to  tigb» 
For  your  redemptioa  draweth  nigh. 
When  SDUg  in  power,  «Iy  recosanti 
Make  laws  for  British  Protestant  $ 
And  d— g  Wi'liam's  rerolutiouy 
As  justices  claim  execution; 
Look  up,  ye  Britous  !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  n'rgh. 

When  soldiers,  paid  for  our  defence. 
In  wanton  pride  slay  innocence; 
Blojd  from  the  ground  for  vengeance  leeksy 
Till  Heaven  the  inquisition  makes; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!'  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  freedom  lieiy 
-Marked  by  the  priest  for  sacrifice. 
And  doomed  a  victim  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  outs,  and  all  the  ins; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  i^edemption  drawetll  nigh. 

When  Stewards  pass  a  boot  account. 
And  credit  for  the  gross  amount; 
Then,  to  replace  exhausted  store, 
Mortgage  the  land  to  borrow  more; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  scrutineers,  for  private  ends. 
Against  the  vote  declare  their  friends; 
Or  judge,  as  you  stand  there  alive. 
That  five  is  more  than  forty-five; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  George  shall  condescend  to  hear 
(  The  modest  suit,  the  humble  prayer; 
A  prince,  to  purpled  pride  unknown ! 
Vo  fiivourites  disgrace  the  throne ! 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  sigh  no  more. 
For  your  redemption's  at  the  door. 
When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about. 
Or  seven-years  lea^e,  yon  sold,  is  out; 
No  futuif  contract  to  fulfil; 
Your  tenants  holding  at  your  will ; 
liaise  up  your  heads!  your  right  demand! 
For  your  redemption*s  in  your  hand. 

Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow. 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Briton*8  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn. 
And  die  as  free  as  they  were  born. 
Virtue  again  shall  take  her  seat, 
^nd  your  ledcitaiption  stand  complete. 


A     SONG, 

AADRESSBD 

TO  MISS  C-AM  OF  BRISTOL. 

As  Spring  now  approaches  with  all  his  gay  train. 
And  scatters  his  beauties  around  the  green  plain, 
Come  then,  my  dear  diarmer,  all  scruples  remove. 
Accept  of  my  passion,  allow  me  to  love. 

Without  the  soft  trantporta  which  love  mnst  in* 

spire. 
Without  th^ sweet  torment  of  fear  and  desire. 
Our  thoughts  and  ideas  are  never  refin'd, 
4ad  nothing  but  winter  gm»  reign  in  the  mind* 


But  love  is  the  blossom,  t6e  spring  of  tBe  sod. 
The  frosts    of  our  judgments   may  check,  ml 

control. 
In  spite  of  each  hind*rance,  the  spring  will  retore, 
And  nature  with  transports  refining  will  buro. 

This  passion  celestial  by  Heav*n  was  designed. 
The  only  fix*d  means  of  improving  the  mind. 
When  it  beams  on  the  senses,  they  quickly  di»* 

play. 
How  great  and  prolific,  how  pleasing  the  ray. 

Then  come,  my  dear  charmer,  since  love  is  a  flame 
Which  polishes  nature,  ani  an^ls  your  frame, 
Permit  the  soft  passion  to  rise  in  your  breast, 
I  leave  your  good  nature  to  grant  me  the  rest. 

Shall  the  beautiful  flow'rets  all  blossom  aroond, 
Shall  Flora's  gay  mantle  enamel  the  ground, 
Shall  the  red  blushing  blossom  be  seen  on  the  tree. 
Without  the  least  pleasure  or  rapture  for  mc? 

And  yet,  if  my  charmer  should  frown  when  1  sint, 
Ah  1  what  are  the  beauties,  the  glories  of  spring! 
The  flowers  will  be  faded,  all  happiness  fly. 
And  clouds  veil  the  azure  of  every  bright  sky. 
London,  May  4,  i  770.  C 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


[This  and  the  following  poems  are  reprinted  fi«m 
this  Supplement  to  Chncterton>s  Miscellanies.] 

March  6tJi,  1768. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  HAVE  received  both  your  fisvours^Tbe  Moie 
alone  must  tejl  my  joy. 

0*ERwrfELM'D  with  pleasure  at  the  joyful  news, 
I  strunir  the  chorded  shell,  and  woke  the  Muse. 
Begin,  O  servant  of  the  sacred  Nine ! 
And  echo  joy  through  ev*ry  nervou.^  line: 
Bring  down  th*  etherial  choir  to  aid  the  song; 
l^t  boundless  raptures  smoothly  glide  alone. 
My  Baker's  well !  oh  words  of  sweet  delight! 
Now !  now !  my  Muse,  soar  up  th'  Olympic  hei^t 
Whatwond^rous  numbers  can  the  goddess  find 
To  paint  th*  extatic  raptures  of  my  mind  ? 
I  leave  it  to  a  goddess  more  divine. 
The  beauteous  Hoyland  shall  employ  my  line. 


TO  THE  BEAUTEOUS  MISS  HOYLAMX 

Far  distant  from  Britannia's  lofty  isle. 
What  shall  1  find  to  make  the  genius  smile? 
The  bubbling  fountains  lose  the  power  to  pJeas^ 
The  rocky  cataracts,  the  shady  trees. 
The  juicy  fruitage  of  enchanting  hoe. 
Whose  luscious  virtues  England  never  knew: 
The  variegated  daughters  of  the  land. 
Whose  numbers  Flora  strews  v/ith  bounteous  ban^i 
The  verdant  vesture  of  the  smiling  fields, 
All  the  rich  pleasures  Nature*s  storo-hoosc  yidtK 
Have  all  their  powers  to  wake  the  chorded  string : 
But  still  they're  subjects  that  the  Muse  can  sine. 
Hoyland,  more  beauteous  than  the  god  of  day. 
Her  name  can  quicken  and  awake  the  lay; 
Rouse  the  soft  Muse  from  indolence  and  ease; 
To  live,  to  iove^  and  rouse  her  powers  to  pteaw; 
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In  TtiD  wwM  Ph^dlras,  did  n<»t  HoyUrnd  riie ; 

*Tis  tier  bright  eyet  that  frilclt  the  eMtera  skiet; 

n*is  she  alone  deirivei  ut  «if  the  l^K^t; 

And  when  the  .slumbers  then  indeed  'tis  night. 

To  tell  the  sep'rate  beauties  of  her  face 

Would  stretch  eternity's  remotest  space. 

And  wrant  a  more  than  man  to  pen  the  line; 

I  rest;  let  this  suffice,  dear  Hoyland's  all  divine  I 


ODE  TO  MISS  HOYLAND.  1768. 

Amiimt  the  wild  and  dreary  dells, 
The  distant  echo-flrivin^  bells. 

The  bending  mountain's  head; 
Whi'st  evening,  moving  thro'  the  sky, 
Over  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Her  pitchy  robes  doth  spread. 

There  gently  moving  thro'  the  vale. 
Bending  before  the  blust'ring  gale. 

Fell  apparitions  glide; 
Whilst  roaring  rivers  echo  round. 
The  drear  reverberating  sonad 

Runs  through  the  mountain  side: 

Then  steal  I  softly  to  the  grove. 
And  singing  of  the  nymph  I  love. 

Sigh  out  my  sad  complaint; 
To  paint  the  tortures  of  my  mind. 
Where  can  the  Muses  numbers  flod^ 

Ah !  numbers  are  too  faint ! 

Ah !  Royland,  empress  of  my  heart ! 
When  will  thy  breast  admit  the  dart. 

And  own  a  mutual  flame? 
When,  wand'rin^  in  the  myrtle  groves. 
Shall  mutual  pleasures  seal  our  loves. 

Pleasures  without  a  name? 

Then  greatest  beauty  of  the  sex. 
When  will  the  little'god  perplex 

The  mansions  of  thy  breast ! 
When  wilt  thou  own  a  flame  as  pure, 
As  that  seraphic  souls  endure. 

And  make  thy  Baker  blest? 

O!  haste  to  give  my  passion  ease. 
And  bid  the  perturbation  cease, 

That  harrows  up  my  soul ! 
The  joy  such  happiness  to  find. 
Would  make  the  functions  of  my  mind 

In  peace  and  love  to  roll. 


ACROSTIC  on  MISS  HOYLANV.    1768. 

£ncmanti]|0  is  the  mighty  power  of  love; 
Life  stript  of  amourous  joys  would  irksome  prove: 
Ev*n  Heaven's  great  thu  nd'rer  wore  th'  easy  chain; 
And  over  all  the  world  Love  keeps  his  reign. 
No  human  heart  can  bear  the  piercing  blade. 
Or  I  than  others  am  more  tender  made. 
Right  through  my  heart  a  burning  arrow  drove, 

Hoyland's  bright  eyes  were  made  the  bowp  of  Love. 

Oh!  torture,  inexpressibly  severe! 

You  are  the  pleasing  author  of  my  care ; 

I>ook  down,  fisir  angel,  on  a  swain  distrest, 

A  gracious  mile  Iromyou  wookl  make  me  blest. 


Nothing  but  that  blest  favour  stills  my  irrief, 
I>eath,  that  denied,  will  quickly  give  relief. 


ACkOSTIC  ON  MISS  CLARKE.    1768. 

SbEAPH ic  viiighis  of  the  tuneful  choir. 
Assist  me  to  prepare  the  sounding  lyre* 
Like  her  I  sing,  soft,  sensible,  and  &ir. 
Let  the  smooth  numbers  warbie  iu  the  air; 
Yet  prudes,  coquets,  and  all  the  misled  throng. 
Can  beauty,  virtue,  sense,  demand  the  song; 
Look  then  on  Clarke,  and  see  them  all  unite; 
A  beauteous  pattern  to  the  always-right. 
Rest  here,  my  Muse,  not  soar  above  thy  sphere. 
Kings  might  pay  adoration  to  the  fair. 
Enchanting,  full  of  joy,  peerless  in  &oe  and  air* 


70  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768. 

Oncb  more  the  Muse  to  beauteous  Hoyland  sings| 
Her  grateful  tribute  of  harsh  numbers  brings 
To  Hoyland !  Nature's  richest,  sweetest  storey 
She  made  an  Hoyland,  and  can  make  no  more. 
Nor  all  the  beauties  of  the  world's  vast  round 
United,  will  as  sweet  as  her  be  found. 
Description  sickens  to  rehearse  her  praise. 
Her  worth  alone  will  deify  my  days. 
Enchanting  creature !  Charms  so  great  as  thine 
May  all  the  beauties  of  the  day  outshine. 
Thy  eyes  to  every  gazer  send  a  dart. 
Thy  taking  graces  captivate  the  heart 
O  for  a  Muse  that  shall  ascend  the  skiei^ 
And  like  the  subject  of  the  Epode  rise; 
To  sing  the  sparkling  eye,  the  portly  grace. 
The  thousand  beauties  that  adorn  the  &ce 
Of  my  seraphic  maid ;  who.se  beauteous  chirms 
Might  court  the  worid  to  ru»h  at  once  to  arms. 
Whilst  the  fair  goddess,  native  of  the  skies^ 
Shall  sit  above  and  be  the  victor's  prize; 

0  now,  whilst  yet  1  sound  the  tuneful  Ijrre^ 

1  feel  the  thrilling  joy  her  bands  inspire; 
When  the  soft  tender  touch  awakes  my  blood. 
And  rolls  my  passions  with  the  purple  flood. 
My  pulse  beats  high:  my  throbbing  breast's  on  fire 
In  sad  variety  of  wild  desire. 

O  Hoyland!  heavenly  goddess !  angel,  saint. 
Words  are  too  weak  thy  mighty  worth  to  paint; 
Thou  best,  completcst  work  that  nature  made. 
Thou  art  my  substance,  and  I  am  thy  shade. 
Possess'd  of  thee,  1  joyfully  would  go 
Thro'  the  loud  tempest,  and  the  depth  of  woe. 
Prom  thee  alone  my  being  [  derive. 
One  beauteous  smile  from   Chec  makes  all  i4y 
hopes  alive* 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768. 

SiNCB  short  the  bnsy  scene  of  lifb  will  prove. 
Let  us,  my  H(^land,  learn  to  live  and  love; 
To  \Qve,  with  passions  pure  as  morning  light. 
Whose  saffron  b^ams,  unsullied  by  the  night 
With  rosy  mantles  do  the  Heavens  streak. 
Faint  imitators  of  my  HoyUnd's  cheelu 
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The  joyi  of  Nature  in  her  ruined  state 
Have  little  pleasure,  tho'  the  pains  are  great. 
Cirttie  and  lore,  when  sacred  bands  unite, 
Tis  then  tlmt  Nature  leads  to  true  delight. 
Oft  as  I  wander  thro*  the  myrtle  grove. 
Bearing  the  beauteous  burden  of  my  love, 
A  secret  terroor,  l<>8t  I  should  oflend 
The  charming  maid  on  whom  my  joys  depend. 
Informs  my  soul, -that  virtuous  minds  alone   ' 
Can  give  a  pleasure  to  the  vile  unknown. 
But  when  the  body  charming,  and  the  mind, 
To  ev'ry  virtuous  christian  act  inclin'd, 
Meet  in  one  person,  maid  and  angel  join ; 
Who  must  it  be,  but  Hoyland  the  divine  ? 
What  worth  intrinsic  wiU  tbdlt  man  possess, 
Whom  the  dear  charmer  condescends  to  bless? 
Swift  will  the  minutes  roll,  the  flying  hours,   ' 
And  blessings  overtake  the  pair  l^  showers. 
£e€h  moment  win  improve  i^n  the  past. 
And  every  day  be  better  than  the  last 
Love^  means  an  unadulterated  flame, 
llio'  lust  too  oft  usurps  the  sacred  name; 
Such  passion  as  in  Hoyland's  breast  can  move, 
nis  that  alone  deserves  the  name  of  love. 
Ob,  was  my  merit  great  enough  to  find 
A  favour'd  station  in  my  Hoy  land's  mind; 
Then  would  my  happiness  be  quite  compfete. 
And  all  revolTing  joys  as  in  a  centre  meet. 


7D  MISS  HOYLAND,  1758. 

Teu  ■»,  god  of  soft  desires. 
Little  Cupid,  wanton  boy. 

Bow  thou  kindlest  up  thy  fires! 
Giving  pleasing  pain  and  joy. 

Hoyhnd's  beauty  is  thy  bow^ 
^king  glances  are  thy  darts; 

JUaking  conquests  never  slow. 
Ever  gaining  conquered  hearts. 

HeAveo  ts  seated  in  her  smtle, 

Juno*8  in  her  portly  air ; 
Not  Britannia's  ikv>rite  isle 

Can  produce  a  nymph  so  fair. 

In  a  desert  vast  and  drear. 
Where  disorder  springs  around, 

Vthe  lovely  fair  is  there, 
Tis  a  pleasure-giving  ground. 

O  my  Hoyland !  blest  with  thee, 

I'd  the  raging  storm  defy, 
In  thy  smiles  I  live,  am  free; 

Vlien  thou  frownest,  1  must  die. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768. 

WITH  A  PBESEMT. 

ArcBPT,  fair  nymph,  this  token  of  my  love, 
Nor  look  disdunful  on  the  prostrate  swain; 

tj  ev'ry  sacred  oath,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  act  as  worthy  for  to  wear  your  chain. 

Not  with  more  constant  ardour  shall  the  Sun 
Chase  the  faint  shadows  of  the  night  away; 

Kor  shall  he  on  his  course  more  constant  run. 
And  cheer  the  universe  with  coming  day. 


Than  I  in  pleasing  chains  of  oonqiKitbeaD^, 
Adore  the  charming  author  of  my  smart;-"* 

For  ever  will  I  thy  sweet  charms  resound, 
And  paint  the  fitir  possessor  of  my  heart. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.  1768. 

Comrrall  the  flow'rs  that  deck  the  meadot's 

side. 
When  Flora  flourishes  in  new4>om  pride; 
Count  all  the  sparkling  orbits  in  the  sky; 
Cfiunt  ail  the  birds  that  thro'  the  ether  ilf ; 
Count  all  the  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees. 
That  fly  before  the  Ueak  autuntaai  breeze; 
Count  all  the  dewy  blades  of  vendant  grasi; 
Count  all  the  drops  of  rain  that  aoMy  pan 
Thro'  the  blue  ether,  or  tempestoous  rosr; 
Count  all  the  sands  upon  the  breaking  shoie; 
Count  all  the  minntes  since  the  worM  begaa; 
Count  all  the  troubles  of  the  life  of  man; 

Count  all  the  torments  of  the  d a'd  in  HcV, 

More  are  the  beauteous  chaima  that  bu^  b; 

nymph  excel. 


70  MISS  CLARKE.     1768. 

To  sing  of  Clarke  my  Muse  aspires, 

A  theme  by  charms  made  quite  divine; 

Ye  tuneful  virgins,  sound  your  lyres, 

Apollo,  aid  the  feeble  line; 

If  truth  and  virtue,  wit,  and  channs. 

May  for  a  fix*d  attention  call: 

The  darts  of  love  and  wounding  arms 

The  beauteous  Clarke  shall  hold  o^  all. 

'Tis  not  the  tincture  of  a  skin. 

The  rosy  lip,  the  charming  eye  ; 

No,  'tis  a  greater  power  within. 

That  bids  the  passion  never  die: 

These  Cfarke  possesses,  and  modi  mor^ 

All  beauty  in  her  glances  sport, 

She  is  the  goddess  all  adore. 

In  country,  city,  and  at  court. 


EPISTLE   TO    THE  HBFEREND 
MR.  CATCOTT. 

December  6th,  1768» 

What  strange  infatuations  rate  mankind! 
How  narrow  are  our  prospects,  how  confin'd ! 
With  universal  vanity  possest. 
We  fondly  think  our  own  ideas  best; 
Our  tott'ring  argument*  are  ever  strooig; 
We're  always  sdf-snflkient  in  the  wrong. 
What  philosophic  sage  of  pride  anstere  ' 
Can  lend  conviction  an  attentive  ear; 
What  pattern  of  humility  and  tnith 
Can  bear  the  jeering  ridicule  of  youth; 
What  blushing  author  ever  rankVI  his  Mose 
With  Fowler's  poet4aureat  of  the  Stews? 
Dull  Penny,  nodding  o'er  his  wooden  lyr^ 
Conceits  the  vapours  of  Geneva  fire. 
All  in  the  language  of  apostles  ciy. 
If  angels  contradict  me^  angels  Ue; 
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Ai  all  b&YC  iidenraU  of  ease  and  pain. 
Bo  all  baref  intervals  of  being  vain; 
But  tome  of  fbUy  never  shift  the  scene. 
Or  let  one  lucid  moment  intervene; 
Dull  single  acts  of  many-footed  prose 
Their  tragi-comedies  of  life  compose; 
Incessant  madding  for  a  system  toy. 
The  greatest  of  creation*s  blessings  cloy; 
Their  sonset  dosing  a  continual  dream. 
They  bang  enraptured  o*er  the  hideout  scheme : 
So  virgins  tott'ring  into  ripe  three-score. 
Their  greatest  likeness  in  baboons  adore. 

When  you  advance  new  systems,  first  unfold 
The  various  imperfections  of  the  old; 
Prove  Nature  hitherto  a  gloomy  night. 
You  the  first  focus 'of  primeval  light, 
*Tis  not  enough  you  think  your  system  true. 
The  busy  world  wou*d  have  you  prove  it  too : 
Then,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  rest. 
Plainly  demonstrate  your  ideas  best. 
Many  are  best;  one  only  can  be  right, 
Tho*  all  had  inspiration  to  indite.. 

Some  this  unwelcome  truth  perhaps  would  tell. 
Where  Ciogher  stumbled,  Catcott  fairly  fell. 
Writers  on  rolls  of  science  long  renown*d 
In  one  fell  page  are  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
We  see  their  systems  unconfuted  still ; 
But  Catcott  can  confute  them— if  he  will- 
Would  you  the  honour  of  a  priest  mistrust 
An  excummunicatiou  proves  hiili  just. 

Could  Catcott  from  bis  better  sense  be  drawn 
To  bow  the  knee  to  Baal's  sacred  lawn? 
A  mitred  rascal  to  his  long-ear'd  fl  jcks 
Gives  ill  example,  to  his  wli— s,  the  p-x. 
Yet  we  must  reverence  sacerdotal  black, 
And  saddle  all  his  faults  on  Nature's  back: 
But  hold,  there's  solid  reason  to  revere; 
His  lordship  has  six  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
In  gaming  solitude  he  spends  the  nights, 
He  fasts  at  Arthur's  and  he  prays  at  White's; 
Rolls  o*er  the  pavement  with  his  Swiss-tail'd  six. 
At  White's  the  Athauasian  creed  for  tricks. 
Whilst  the  poor  curate  in  his  rusty  gown 
Trudges  unnotic'd  thro'  the  dirty  town. 
If  God  made  order,  order  never  made 
These  nice  distinctions  in  the  preaching  trade. 
The  scrvanUof  the  Devil  arc  Tevcr»d, 
And  bishops  pull  the  fathers  by  the  beard. 
Yet  in  these  horrid  forms  salvation  lives. 
These  are  religion's  representatives ; 
Yet  to  these  idols  must  we  bow  the  knee— 
Kxcuse  me,  Broughton,  when  1  bow  to  thee. 
Bnt  sure  religion  can  produce  at  least. 
One  minister  of  God— one  honest  priest. 

Search  Natnre  o'er,  procure  roe,  if  you  cab,    . 
The  fancy^d  character,  an  honest  man 
(A  man  of  sense,  not  honest  by  constraint. 
Tor  fbols  arc  canvass,  living  but  in  paint): 
To  Mammon  or  to  Superstition  slaves. 
All  orders  of  mankind  are  fools,  or  knavet : 
In  the  first  attribute  by  none  surpast, 
Taylor  endeavours  to  obtain  the  last. 
Imaginatiim  m'ay  be  too  confinM; 
Tew  see  tOQ  far;  how  many  are  half  Uind! 
How  are  yaur'^ble  arguments  perplext 
To  find  out  meaning  in  a  senseless  text! 
You  rack  each  metaphor  upon  the  wheel. 
And  words  can  philosophic  truths  conceal* 
What  Paracelsus  humoured  at  a  jest, 
Yott  realize  to  prove  your  system  best 


Might  we  not,  Catcott,  then  infer  from -hence, 

Your  zeal  for  scripture  hath  devour'd  your  sense; 

Apply  the  glass  of  reaaon  to  your  sight, 

See  Nature  marshal  oozy  atoms  right; 

Think  for  yourself,  for  all  mankind  are  free; 

We  need  not  inspiration  how  to  tee. 

If  scripture  contradictory  you  find. 

Be  orthodox,  and  own  your  sentea.blind. 

How  blinded  are  their  optics,  who  a\<er. 
What  inspiration  dictates  cannot  err. 
Whence  is  this  boasted' inspiration  sent. 
Which  nwkes  us  utter  truths,  we  never  meant? 
Which  couches  systems  in  a  single  word, 
At  once  deprav'd,  abstmae,  aublime,  absurd. 
What  Mosca  tells  ns  mig^t  pertiaps  be  true. 
As  he  was  leani'd  in  all  the  Egyptians  knew* 
But  to  assert  that  inspiration's  giv'n. 
The  copy  of  philotopby  in  Heav'n, 
Strikes  at  reUgion't  root,  and  fairly  fellt 
The  awful  terronrs  of  ten/ thousand  Hells. 
Attentive  search  the  scriptures,  and  you'll  find 
What  vulgar  errourt  are  with  truths  oombin'J. 
Your  tortur'd  truths,  which  Moses  teem'd  to  know. 
He  could  not  unto  inspiration  owe; 
But  if  firom  God  one  erronr  you  admit. 
How  dubious  it  the  rest  of  Holy  Writ? 

What  knotty  difilcultiet  fisncy  tolves? 
The  Heav'ns  irradiate,  and  the  Earth  revolrei; 
But  here  immagiiiation  is  allow'd 
To  clear  this  voucher  from  its  mantling  cloud: 
From  the  same  word  we  different  meanings  quote. 
As  David  wears  a  many  colour'd  coat. 

0  Inspiration,  ever  hid  in  nigh^ 
Reflecting  various  each  adjacent  light! 
If  Moses  caught  thee  in  the  parted  flood; 
If  David  found  thee  in  a  sea  of  blood; 

If  Mahomet  with  daughter  drench'd  thy  soilr 
On  loaded  asses  bearing  off  thy  spoil; 
If  tbou  hast  favoured  Pagan,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
Say  had  not  Broughton  inspiration  too  ? 
Such  rank  absurdities  debase  his  line, 

1  almost  could  have  sworn  he  copied  thine. 

Confute  with  candour,  where  you  can  confute* 
Reason  and  arrogance  but  poorly  suit 
Yourself  may  £sll  before  some  abler  pen. 
Infallibility  is  not  fbr  men. 
With  modest  diffidence  new  schemes  indite. 
Be  not  too  positive,  tho'  in  the  right 
What  man  of  sense  would  value  vulgar  praise. 
Or  rise  on  Penny's  prose,  or  duller  lays } 
Tho*  pointed  fingers  mark  the  man  of  fame. 
And  literary  grocers  chaunt  your  name;     - 
Tho'  In  eachjtaylor's  book^case  Catcott  shines,. 
With  ornamental  flow'rs  and  gilded  lines; 
Tho'  3routbful  ladies^  who  by  instinct  scan 
The  natural  philosophy  of  man. 
Can  ev'ry  reason  of  your  work  repeat. 
As  sands  in  Africa  retain  the  heat: 
Yet  check  your  flowing  pride:  will  all  allow 
To  wreathotl)e  labour'd  laurel  round  your  brow^ 
Some  may  with  seeming  argumenti  dispense. 
Tickling  yonr  vanity  to  wound  your  sense: 
But  Clayfield  censures,  and  demonstrates  too. 
Your  theory  is  certainly  untrue; 
On  reason  and  Newtonian  rules  be  pipvcs, 
How  distant  yonr  machine  from  either  mores. 
But  my  objections  may  be  reckon'd  weak. 
As  nothing  but  my  mother  tongue  I  speak; 
Else  would  I  ask ;  by  what  immortal  pow'r 
All  nature  was  distolr'd  wi  in  an  hoar  }j 
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How,  when  tbcearth  acquired  a  solid  state,     \ 
And  risinfj^  mountains  saw  the  waves  abate,  . 
Each  paHicie  of  matter  sought  its  kind, 
All  \n  a  strata  regular  combined  } 
When  instantaneously  the  liquid  heap 
Hardened  to  rocks,  the  barriers  of  the  deep, 
Why  did  not  earth  unite  a  stony  muss; 
Since  stony  filaments  thro'  all  must  pass? 
If  on  the  wings  of  air  the  planets  run, 
Why  are  they  not  impelPd  into  the  Sun  ?  • 
Philosophy,  nay  common  sense,  will  prove 
All  passives  with  tbrir  active  agents  move. 
If  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  air. 
Revolves  .the  planets  in  their  destin'd  sphere; 
How  are  the  secondary  orbs  impelPd  ? 
How  are  the  moons  from  falling  headlong  held? 

"  Twas  the  EternaPs  fiat"  you  reply; 
•*  And  who  will  give  Eternity  the  lie  ?" 
1  own  the  awful  truth,  that  God  made  all, 
And  by  his  fiat  worlds  and  systems  foil. 
But  study  Nature;  not  an  atom  there 
Will  unassisted  by  her  powers  appear; 
The  fiat,  without  agents,  is,  at  best. 
For  priestcraft  or  for  ignorance  a  vest. 

Some  fancy  God  is  what  we  Nature  call. 
Being  itself  material,  all  in  all. 
The  fragmrnte  of  the  Deity  we  own. 
Is  vulgarly  as  various  matter  known. 
No  agents  could  assist  creation's  birth : 
We  trample  on  our  God;  for  God  is  earth. 
Tls  past  the  pow'r  of  language  to  confute 
This  latitudintiry  attribute. 

How  lofty  must  imagination  soar, 
To  reach  absurdities  unknown  before!      [brought 
Thanks  to  thy  pinions,    Broughton,  thou  hast 
Troni  the  Moon's  orb  a  novelty  of  thought. 
Restrain,  O  Muse,  thy  unaccomplished  lines. 
Fling  not  thy  saucy  satire  at  divines; 
This  single  truth  thy  brother  bards  must  tcU; 
ThoU  hast  one  excellence,  of  railing  well. 
But  disputations  are  befitting  those 
Who  settle  Hebrew  points,  and  scold  in  prose. 

O  Learning,  where  are  all  thy  fancied  joys. 
Thy  empty  pleawres  and  thy  solemn  toys? 
Proud  of  thy  own  importance,  tho»  we  see 
We've  little  r«  ason  to  be  proud  of  tliee: 
ITiou  putrid  fa?tns  of  a  barren  brain, 
Thou  offspring  illegitimate  of  pain.      ^ 

Tell  me,  sententious  mortals,  toll  me  whence 
You  claim  the  preference  to  men  of  sense! 

wants  learning;  see  the  lettered  thron|r 

Banter  his  English  in  a  Latin  song. 
Oxonian  sages  hesitate  to  speak 
Their  native  language,  but  declaim  in  Greek. 
If  in  his  jests  a  discord  should  appear, 
A  dull  lampoon  is  innocently  clear. 
Ye  classic  dunces,  telf-suificient  fools. 
Is  this  the  boasted  justice  of  your  schools  ? 
_  has  parts;  parts  which  would  set  aside 

The  laboni*d  acquisitions  of  your  pride; 
Uncultivated  now  his  genius  lies, 
Instruction  sees  his  latent  beauties  rise; 
His  gold  is  bullion,  yours  debased  with  brass. 
Imprest  with  Polly's  ^lead  to  make  it  pass. 

gi]^t     '        swears  so  lood,  so  indiscreet. 
His  thunders  rattle  thro*  the  lisfning  streeti 
Ye  rigid  Christians,  formally  severe. 
Blind  to  his  charities,  his  oaths  you  hear; 
Observe  his  virtues :  calumny  must  own 
A  noble  loul  is  in  his  actions  shown  j 


Tho'  dark  this  bright  original  yon  puiA, 

iM  rather  be  a than  a  saint. 

Excuse  me,  Catcott,  if  from  you  I  stray. 
The  Muse  will  go  where  merit  leada-thc  way; 
The, owl 8  of  learning  may  admire  the  nigh^ 
But  Ml  shines  with  reason's  gtowing  li^t 

Still  admonition  presses  to  my  pen. 
The  infant  Muse  would  give  advice  to  men. ' 
But  what  avails  it,  since  tiie  man  I  blame 
Owns  no  superior  in  the  paths  of  fisme? 
In  springs,  in  mountains,  stratas,  mines,  and  rocb, 
Catcott  is  every  notion  orthodox. 
If  to  think  otherwise  you  claim  pretencey 
You*re  a  detested  heretic  in  sense  ^ 
But  oh !  how  lofty  your  ideas  roar. 
In  showing  wond*ring  cits  the  fbssile  store! 
The  ladies  are  quite  ravish'd,  as  he  tells 
The  short  adventures  of  the  pretty  shells; 
Miss  Biddy  sickens  to  indulge  her  touch, 
Madame  more  prudent  thinks  'twould  seem  tM 

mnch; 
The  doors  fly  open,  instantly  he  draws 
The  sparry  lood,  and  wonders  of  applause; 
The  full  dress*d  lady  sees  with  en\'ying  eye 
The  sparkle  of  herdi'mond  pendants  die; 
Sage  natural  philosophers  adore 
The  fossil  whimseys  of  the  nnmerons  store. 
But  see^  thepuqple  stream  begins  to  play. 
To  show  how  fountains  climb  the  hilly  way. 
Hark  what  a  murronr  echoes  thro*  the  throng 
Gods!  that  the  pretty  trifle  should  be  wrong! 
Experience  in  the  voice  of  reason  tells 
Above  its  surface  water  never  swells. 

Where  is  the  priestly  soul  of  Catcott  nov? 
See  what  a  triumph  sits  upon  his  brow: 
And  can  the  poor  applause  of  things  like  \htx, 
Whose  souls  and  sentiments  are  all  diseaje. 
Raise  little  triumphs  in  a  man  like  you, 
Catcott,  the  foremost  of  the  judging  few  } 
So  at  Llewellin*8  your  great  brother  sits^ 
The  laughter  of  bis  tributary  wits; 
Ruling  the  noisy  multitude  with  ease. 
Empties  his  pint  and  sputters  his  decrees. 


Dec.  Mb,  176iL 

Mr.  Catcott  will  be  pleased  to  observe  tbat  1 
admire  many  things  in  his  learned  remarks.  Tld 
poem  is  an  innocent  efibrt  of  poetical  vengieaace. 
as  Mr.  Catcott  has  done  me  the  honour  to  end 
cise  my  trifles.  I  have  taken  great  poctiol  £> 
berties,  and  what  1  dislike  in  vene  possibly  Ob- 
serves my  approbati6n  in  the  plain  prose  of  tiutL 
— The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Catcott  nsy  « 
perusal  of  this  rank  me  as  an  enemy:  Ifft  1 1* 
Indiflferent  in  all  things,  I  value  neither  tbepoi* 
or  the  censure  of  the  multitude. 


SENTIJIiENT.    176& 

SfHGB  we  can  die  but  onoe,  what  malM^i^ 
If  ropd  or  garter,  poison,  pistol,  8waf< 

'  Renounce  is  written  over  the  tw»iW»»w* 
of  this  line.  Which  is  the  tnie  meaniflf  Is  ocb^ 
tain«  both  being  in  his  own  band-writiB|^  M^  «- 
cancelled. 
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Slo^r.wMtiDg  sicliwn,  or  the  sodden  tmnt 
Of  vah-e  arterial  in  the  noble  parts,      , 
Cmtail  the  miseries  of  human  life? 
Tho'  varied  is  the  cause,  the  effect'u  the  same; 
AU  to  one  common  dissolution  tends. 


THE  DEFENCE. 

Dec  95th.  1769. 

No  more,  dear  Smith,  the  hackiiey'd  tale  Knew; 

I  own  their  censure,  I  approve  it  too. 

For  how  can  idiots,  destitute  of  thought. 

Conceive,  or  estimate,  but  as  they're  taught? 

Say,  can  the  satirizin^?  pen  of  She'ai-s, 

Exalt  bis  name  or  mutilate  his  ears? 

None,  but  a  Lawrence,  can  adorn  his  lays, 

Who  in  a  quart  of  claret  drinks  his  praise. 

T — I— r  repeats,  what  Catcott  told  before^ 

But  lying  T— J — r  is  belicvM  no  more. 

If  in  mjrself  1  think  my  notion  just, 

The  church  and  all  her  arguments  are  dust. 

Religion^s  but  opinion*s  bastard  son, 
-A  perfect  mystery,  more  than  three  in  one. 
'Tis  fancy  all,  distempers  of  the  mind; 
As  education  taught  us,  we're  iriclin*d. 
Happy  the  man,  wliose  reason  bids  hini  see 
Mankind  are  by  the  state  of  nature  free ; 
Who,  thinking  for  himself,  despises  those. 
That  would  upon  his  l>etter  sense  impose; 
Is  to  himself  the  minister  of  Ood, 
Nor  dreads  the  path  where  Athanasius  trod. 
Happy  (if  mortals  can  be)  is  the  man. 
Who,  not  by  priest,  but  reason  rules  his  span;i 
Reason,  to  its  posses<«or  a  sure  guide. 
Reason,  a  thorn  in  revelation's  side. 
If  reason  foils,  incapable  to  tread 
Thro'  gloomy  revelation's  thick'ning  bed. 
On  what  authority  the  church  we  own? 
How  shall  we  worship  deities  unknown? 
Can  the  Eternal  Justice  pleas'd  receive 
The  prayers  of  those,  who,  ignorant,  believe? 

Search  the  thick  multitudes  of  ev'ry  sect. 
The  church  supreme,  with  Whitfield's  new  elect; 
No  individual  can  their  God  define. 
No,  not  great  Penny,  in  his  nervc^ns  line. 
But  why  must  Chatterton  selected  sit. 
The  bnttof  ev'ry  critic's  little  wit? 
Am  I  alone  for  ever  in  a  crime; 
Nonsense  in  prose,  or  blasphemy  in  rhyme  1 
All  monosyllables  a  line  appears? 
Is  it  not  very  often  so  in  Shears? 
See  gen'rous  Eccas,  leupth'niog  out  my  praise 
Inraptur'd  with  the  music  of  my  lays; 
In  all  the  arts  oTpanegyric  grac'd. 
The  cream  of  modern  literary  taste. 

Why,  to  be  sure,  the  metaphoric  line 
Has  something  sentimental,  tender,  fine; 
But  then  how  hobbling  are  the  other  two; 
There  are  some  beauties,  but  they're  very  few. 
Besides  the  author,  'faith  'tis  something  odd. 
Commends  a  reverential  awe  of  God. 
Read  but  another  fancy  of  his  brain; 
He's  atheistical  in  every  strain. 
Fallacious  is  the  cjutrge :  His  all  a  lie. 
At  to  way  reason  I  can  testify. 
I  own  a  God,  immortal,  botindlesft,  wist. 
Who  bid  our  glories  of  creation  rise^ 

4rO£.  XV. 


Whoform'd  his  varied  likeness  in  mankind, 
C«'ntring  his  many  \%'onder8  in  the  miud; 
Who  saw  religion,  a  fantastic  niirht. 
But  ^ve  us  reason  to  obtniri  the  ii.:;ht; 
Indulaent  Whitfield  scruples  not  to  say. 
He  only  can  direct  to  Heawn's  high-way. 
While  b  shops,  with  as  much  vehemence  tell. 
All  sects  '  heterodox  are  food  for  Hell. 
Why  then,  dear  Smith,  since  doctors  disagree. 
Their  notions  are  not  oracles  to  mc: 
What  I  think  right  I  ever  will  pursue. 
And  leave  you  libeity  to  do  so  too. 


SONG 

TO  MR.   ©.  CATCOTT.      1769. 

Ah  blame  me  not,  Catcott,  if  firom  the  right  way 

My  notions  and  actions  run  far. 
How  can  my  ideas  do  other  but  stray. 

Deprived  of  the  ruling  north'>»tar? 

Ah  blame  me  not,  Broderip,  if  mounted  aloft, 

I  chatter  and  spoil  the  dull  air; 
How  can  1  imagine  thy  foppery  soft,    . 

When  discord's  the  voice  of  my  fair? 

If  Turner  remitted  my  bluster  and  rhymes. 

If  Harding  was  girlibh  and  cold. 
If  never  an  ogle  was  met  from  Miss  Grimes, 

If  Fiavia  was  blasted  and  old; 

I  chose  without  liking,  and  left  without  pain, 
Norwelcom'd  the  frown  with  a  sigh; 

I  scom'd,  like  a  monkey,  to  dangle  my  chain. 
And  paint  them  new  charms  with  a  lie. 

Once  Cotton  was  handsome ;  I  flam*d,  and  I  bum'd, 

I  died  to  obtain  the  bright  queen: 
But  when  I  beheld  my  epistle  retum'd. 

By  Jesn  it  alter'd  the  scene. 

"  She's  damnable  ugly,"  my  vanity  cried, 
**  You  lie,"  says  my  conscience,  "  you  lie;^* 

Resolving  to  follow  the  dictates  of  pride, 
I'd  view  her  a  hag  to  my  eye. 

But  should  she  regain  her  bright  lustre  again. 

And  shine  in  her  natural  charms, 
'Tis  but  to  accept  of  the  works  of  my  pen. 

And  permit  me  to  use  my  own  arms. 


BECCAR    AND    GAIRA, 

AN  AFRICAN  ECUMSUE. 

Jan.  3,  1770. 

Where  the  rough  Caigm  rolls  the  surgy  wave. 
Urging  his  thunders  thio'  the  >  echoinsr  cave; 
Where  the  sharp  rocks,  in  distant  horrour  seen. 
Drive  the  white  currents  thro'  the  spreading  green;; 
Where  the  loud  tiger,  pawing  in  his  rage, 
Bids  the  black  archers  of  the  wilds  engage; 

-■  Softs  is  written  under  sects.    Both  in  tht 
author's  hand-writing,  and  uncancelled. 
*  DislABt  If  writteB  under  echoing  in  the  HSS. 
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StretchM  on  tlie  sand,  two  panting  warriors  lay, 
III  aM  the  burning  torments  of  the  day; 
Tlit'ir  bloody  javMinn  reek'd  one  liTing  steam. 
Their  bows  were  broken  at  the  roarinc;  stream; 
Hecrar  the  chief  of  Jarra*s  fruitful  bill, 
Wht're  the  dark  vapours  nis^htly  dews  distil. 
Saw  Gair»,  thn  companion  of  his  soul, 
Ext*'nderl  where  loud  Caisrni's  biUows  roll; 
Gaira,  the  king  of  warring  archers  found. 
Where  daily  lightnings  plough  the  sandy  ground, 
Where  broodinir  tempests  howl  aUmg  the  sky. 
Where  rising  deserts  whirlM  in  circles  fly. 


Gaira,  *tis  useless  to  attempt  the  chase, 
Swifttr  than  hunted  wolves  they  urge  the  race; 
Their  lessening  fo«ms  elude  the  straining  eye. 
Upon  the  plumage  of  macaws  they  fly. 
Let  us  return,  and  strip  the  reeking  slain^ 
Leaving  the  bodies  on  the  burning  plain. 


Heccar,  my  vengeance  still  exclaims  for  blood* 
'Twoiild  drink  a  wider  stn>am  than  Caigra's  flood. 
This  javMin,  oft  in  nobler  quarrels  tryM, 
Put  the  loud  thunder  of  their  aims  aside. 
Fast  as  the  fftteaming  rain,  I  pour'd  the  dart, 
Hurling  a  whirlwind  thro*  the  trembling  heart: 
But  now  my  ling'ring  feet  revenge  denies, 
O  could  I  throw  my  javMiu  from  my  eyes! 

MECCA  K. 

Wben  Gaira  the  united  armies  broke,        [stroke. 
Death  wingd   the    arrow;    Death    impcird  the 
Sec,  piPd  in  mountains,  on  the  sanguine  sand 
The  blasted  of  the  lightnings  of  thy  hand. 
Search  the  brown  dt'scrt,  and  the  glossy  green; 
There  are  the  trophies  of  thy  valour  seen. 
The  8catt.cr*d  bones  mantled  in  silver  white. 
Once  animated,  dared  the  force'  in  fight. 
The  childien  of  the  wave,  whose  paliid  race. 
Views  the  faint  Sun  display  a  languid  face. 
From  the  red  fury  of  thy  justice  fled. 
Swifter  than  torrents  from  their  rocky  bed. 
Fear  with  a  sicken'd  silver  ting'd  their  hue: 
The  guilty  fear,  when  vengeance  is  their  due. 

GAIRA. 

Rouse  not  rftnembrance  fi'om  her  shadowy  cell. 
Nor  of  those  bloody  sons  of  mischief  tell. 
Cawna,  O  Cawna !  deck'd  in  sable  charms, 
What  distant  i^gion  holds  thee  from  my  arms? 
Cawna,  the  pride  of  Afric'ii  sultry  vales. 
Soft  as  the  cooling  murmur  of  the  gales. 
Majestic  as  the  many-col- /Ur*d  snake. 
Trailing  his  glories  thro'  the  blossomed  brake: 
Black  as  the  glossy  rocks,  where  Eascal  roars. 
Foaming  thi-o*  sandy  wastes  to  Jaghirs  shores  j 
Swift  as  the  arrow,  hasting  to  the  breast. 
Was  Cawna.  the  companion  of  my  rest. 

The  Sun  sat  lowVing  in  the  western  sky. 
The  swelling  tempest  spread  around  the  eye; 
Upon  my  Cawna*s  bosom  I  reclin'd. 
Catching  the  breathing  whispers  of  the  wind: 
Swift  fV'im  the  wood  a  prowling  tiger  came; 
Dreadful  bis  voice,  his  eyes  a  glowing  flame; 
I'bent  the  bow,  th*  never-erring  dart 
Pierced  his  routb  armour,  but  escaped  hia  heart; 

<  Saery,  whether  not  intended  for  ioei  ? 


He  fled,  tho'  wounded,  to  a  distant  ifut^/ 

I  urg'd  the  furious  flight  with  fatal  haste; 

He  fell,  he  dy'd — spent  in  the  fiery  toil, 

I  stripped  his  carcase  of  the  furry  spoil, 

And  as  the  varied  spangles  met  my  eye, 

*•  On  this,'*  1  cried,  *•  shall  my  lov'd  Cawna  lie.* 

The  dusky  midnight  hung  the  skies  in  grey  » 

Impeird  by  love,  I  witigM  the  airy  way; 

In  the  deep  valley  and  the  mossy  plain, 

1  sought  my  Cawna,  but  I  sought  in  vain. 

The  paliid  sluulows  of  the  azure  waves 

Had  made  my  Cawna  and  my  children  sbiTct . 

Refl  ction  maddens,  to  recall  the  hour. 

The  gods  had  gi\en  me  to  the  demon's  power* 

The  dusk  slow  vauish'd  from  the  hated  lawn, 

1  gain*d  a  mountain  glaring  with  the  dawn. 

There  the  full  sails,  expanded  to  the  wind, 

Stn;ek  horrour  and  distraction  in  my  mind ; 

Thf^re  Cawna,  mingled  with  a  worthless  train. 

In  common  slav'ry  drags  the  hated  chain. 

Now  judge,  my  Heccar,  have  1  cause  for  rage  ? 

Should  aught  the  thunder  of  my  arm  asauage? 

In  ever-reeking  blood  this  jav'lin  dy'd 

With  vengeance  shall  be  never  satisfied; 

ril  strew  the  beaches  with  the  mighty  dead. 

And  tinge  the  lily  of  their  features  red. 

BECCAJl. 
When  the  loud  shriekings  of  the  hostile  cry- 
Roughly  salute  my  ear,  enrag'd  I'll  fly; 
Send  the  sharp  arrow  quivering  thro*  the  heart; 
Chill  the  hot  vitals  with  the  venom'd  dart; 
Nor  heed  the  shining  steel  or  noisy  smokes 
Gaira  and  yeugeance  shall  inspire  the  stroke. 


THE  METHODIST. 

May  1770: 

Says  Tom  to  Jack,  **  Tis  very  odd. 

These  representatives  of  God, 

In  colour,  way  of  life  and  evil, 

Siiould  be  so  \ery  like  the  Devil." 

Jack,  undiT>tnnd,  was  one  of  those. 

Who  mould  religion  in  the  nose, 

A  red  hot  Methodist;  his  fece 

Was  full  of  puritanic  grace, 

His  loose  lank  hair,  his  low  gradation, 

Dcclai-'d  a  late  regeneration; 

Anion;;  the  dr. lighters  long  renown'd. 

For  standing  upon  holy  ground; 

Never  in  carnal  battle  beat, 

Tlio*  sometimes  forc'd  to  a  retreat. 

But  C— — t,  hero  as  he  is, 

Knight  of  incomparable  phiz. 

When  pliant  Doxy  seems  to  yield. 

Courageously  forsakes  the  field. 

Jack,  or  to  write  more  gravely,  John, 

Thro'  hills  of  Wesley's  works  had  gone; 

Could  sing  one  hundred  hymns  by  rote; 

Hymns  which  will  sanctify  the  tbrote : 

But  some  indeed  compos'd  so  oddly, 

YoQ'd  swear  'twas  bawdy  songs  made  godly. 


COUN IKSIRUCTED.    l'!1(L 

Yoimo  Colin  was  as  stout  a  boy 
A«  ever  gaye  a  maideo  joy^ 
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Bat  long  in  vnin  he  told  ha  Ulc, 
To  biack^yed  Biddy  of  the  Dale. 

••  Ah  why,*»  the  whining  shepherd  cried, 
••  Am  I  alone  your  smiles  denied, 
I  only  tell  in  vajn  my  tale 
To  black-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale.>> 

I*  Tme,  Oilin,"  said  the  laughing  dame, 
*'  You  only  whimpef  out  your  flame, 
Others  do  more  than  sigh  their  tale 
To  Uack-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale." 

He  took  the  hint,  &c. 


A  BXIRLES^UE  CAm'ATA,    1770. 

RECITATIVE. 

Mounted  aloft  in  Bristol's  narrow  streets. 
Where  pride  and  luxury  with  meanness  meets, 
A  sturdy  collier  prcst  the  empty  sack, 
A  troop  of  thousands  swarming  on  his  back; 
Wlien  sudden  to  his  rapt  extatic  view 
Rose  the  brown  beauties  of  his  red-hair*d  Sue. 
Music  spontaneous  echoed  from  his  tougue, 
And  thus  the  lover  rather  bawPd,  than  sung. 


Zannds!  Prithee,  pretty  Zue,  is  it  thee, 

Odzookers  1  mun  have  a  kiss. 
A  sweetlieart  should  always  be  free, 

I  whope  you  wunt  take  it  amiss. 

Thy  peepers  are  blacker  than  caul. 

Thy  carcase  is  sound  as  a  sack. 
Thy  visage  is  whiter  thaoAball, 

Odzookers  I  mun  have  a  smack. 

RCaTATIVE. 

The  swain  descending,  in  his  raptured  arms 
Held  &8t  the  goddess,  and  despoil'd  her  charms. 
Whilst  locked  in  Cupid's  amorous  embrace. 
His  jetty  skinnis  met  her  red  bronz*d  face; 
It  seem'd  the  Sun  when  labouring  in  eclipse. 
And  on  her  nose  he  stampt  his  sable  lips, 
pjeas'd 


SONG, 

FANNY  OF  THE  HILL*.     1770. 

If  gentle  love's  immortal  fire    ' 

Could  animate  the  quill. 
Soon  should  the  rapture-speaking  lyr* 

Sing  Fanny  of  the  Hill 

My  panting  heart  incessant  moves. 

No  interval  'tis  still; 
And  all  my  ravish'd  nature  loves 

Sweet  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

Her  d3ring  toft  expressive  eye. 

Her  elegance  must  kill, 
Ye  gods !  how  many  thousands  die 

For  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

}  Mill  F»  B.  ■    .   >  on  BadcUff-hUl,  Biiitol. 
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A  love-tnught  tongue,  angelic  air, 

A  sentiment,  a  skill 
In  all  the  graces  of  the  fair, 

Mark  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

Thou  mighty  power,  eternal  fate. 

My  happiness  to  fill, 
O '  bless  a  wretched  lover's  fiite. 

With  *Fanny  of  the  Hill. 


HAPPINESS.    1770. 

[Prbkn  Love  and  Madness.    Corrected  from  Mr. 
Catcott^scopy.] 

Since  happiness  was  not  ordaiuM  for  man. 
Let's  make  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ; 
Potfscst  with  fame  or  fortune,  friend  or  w        e. 
But  think  it  happiness— ^we  want  no  more. 

Hail  Revelation!  spberc-envelop'd dame. 
To  some  divinity,  to  most  a  name. 
Reason's  dark-lantern,  superstition's  sun. 
Whose  cause  mysteiious  and  effect  are  one— 
From  thee,  ideal  bliss  we  only  trace. 
Fair  as  ambition's  dream,  or  beauty's  face. 
But,  in  reality,  as  shadowy  found 
As  sepming  truth  in  twisted  mysteries  bound. 
What  little  rest  from  over-anxious  care 
The  loi^s  of  nature  are  design'd  to  share. 
To  wanton  whim  and  prejudice  we  owe. 
Opinion  is  the  only  god  we  know. 
Our  furthest  wish,  the  Deity  \re  fear 
In  diiTrcnt  subjects,  differently  appear. 
Where  *8  the  foundation  of  religion  placM  ? 
On  every  individuaPs  fickle  taste. 
The  narrow  way  the  priest-rid  mortals  tread, 
By  superstitious  prejudice  misled.— 
This  passage  leads  to  Heaven — yet,  strange  to  tell! 
Another's  conscience  finds  it  lead  to  Hell. 
Conscience,  the  soul-camel  ion's  varying  hue. 
Reflects  all  notion:*,  to  no  notion  true. — > 
The  bloody  son  of  Jesse,  when  he  saw 
The  mystic  priesthood  kept  the  Jews  in  awe. 
He  made  himself  an  ephod  to  his  mind. 
And  sought  the  Lord,  and  always  found  him  kind. 
In  murder,  horrid  cruelty,  and  lu6t. 
The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  his  actions  just. 

Priestcraft,  thou  universal  blind  of  all| 
Thou  ido!,  at  whose  feet  all  nations  fall. 
Father  of  misery,  origin  of  sin, 
Whose  first  existence  did  with  ffiar  begin; 
Still  sparing  deal  thy  seeming  blessing's  out. 
Veil  thy  Elysium  with  a  cloud  of  doubt- 
Since  present  blessings  in  possession  '  loy. 
Bid  hope  in  future  worlds  expect  the  joy— 
Or,  if  thy  sons  the  airy  phantoms  flight. 
And  dawning  reason  would  <Urect  them  rit;ht. 
Some  glittering  trifle  to  thrir  optics  hold; 
Perhaps  they  *ll  think  the  glaring  spani'lo  gold. 
And,  maddod  in  the  search  of  coins  and  toys. 
Eager  pursue  thtt  momentary  joys. 

Mercator  worships  mammon,  and  adores 
No  other  deity  but  gold  and  w        cs. 

*  The  name  of  Taanyi  which  was  first  written, 
was  afterwards  cancelled,  and  that  of  Betsif  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead :  but  for  what  reason  was  heft 
known  to  tbe  itutbor, . 
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Catcott  is  very  fond  of  talk  and  iame; 
His  wish  a  perpetuity  of  name; 
Which  to  procure,  a  pewter  altar's  made. 
To  b  ar  his  name,  and  siiruify  his  trade. 
In  pomp  burlesqued  the  rising  spire  to  head. 
To  tell  futurity  a  pewterer's  dead. 
Incomparable  Catrott,  still  pursue 
The  seemine  happiness  thou  hast  in  view; 
Unfiiiish'd  chimneys,  gapins  spires  complete^ 
Eternal  fame  on  oval  dishes  beat: 
Ride  four-inch  bridges,  clouded  turrets  climb. 
And  bravely  die— to  live  in  after-time. 
HoiTid  idea!  if  on  rolls  of  fame 
The  twentieth  century  only  find  thy  nam«. 
■  "Unn(Jtic*d  this  in  prose  or  tagging  flower, 
He  left  his  dinner  to  ascend  the  tower. 
Then,  what  avails  thy  anxious  spitting  pain? 
Thj'  langh-provoking  labours  are  in  vain. 
On  matrimonial  pewter  set  thy  hand; 
Hammer  with  cv'ry  power  thou  canst  command; 
Stamp  thy  whole  sHf,  original  as  'tis, 
To  propagate  thy  whimsies,  name  and  phyz — 
Then,  when  the  totterlnar  spires  or  chimneys  fall, 
A  Catcott  shall  remain  admir'd  by  all. 

Kiido,  who  has  some  trifling  couplets  writ, 
Is  only  happy  when  he's  thought  a  wit —  [views. 
Thinks  I  *ve  more  judgment  than  the  whole  Re- 
Because  I  always  compliment  his  Muse. 
If  any  mildly  would  reprove  his  faults. 
They  're  critics  envy-sicken'd  at  his  thoughts. 
To  me  he  flies,  his  best-beloved  friend, 
Reads  me  asleep,  then  wakes  me  to  commend. 

Say,  sages"if  not  sleep-chai-m'd  by  the  rhyme, 
Is  flattery,  much-lov'd  flattery,  any  crime? 
Shall  dragon  satire  exercise  his  sting, 
And  not  insinuating  flattery  sing  ? 
Is  it  more  noble  to  torment  than  please? 
How  ill  that  thought  will)  rectitude  agi-ees! 

Come  to  my  pen,  companion  of  the  lay, 
And  speak  of  worth  where  merit  cannot  say; 
Let  lazy  Barton  undistinguish'd  snoar. 
Nor  hish  bis  generosity  to  Hoare; 
Praise  him  for  sermons  of  his  curate  bought. 
His  easy  flow  of  words,  his  depth  of  thought; 
His  active  spirit,  ever  in  display. 
His  great  devotion  when  he  drawls  to  pray; 
His  sainted  soul  distinguishably  seen. 
With  all  the  virtues  of  a  modern  doan. 

Varo,  a  genius  of  peculiar  taste, 
His  misery  in  his  happiness  is  plac'd ; 
When  in  soft  calm  the  waves  of  fortune  roll, 
A  tempest  of  i-eflection  storms  the  soul; 
But  what  would  make  another  man  distrest. 
Gives liim  tranquillity  and  thoughtless  rest: 
No  disappointment  can  his  peace  invade, 
Superior  to  all  troubles  not  self-made— 
This  character  let  grey  Oxonians  scan. 
And  tell  me  of  what  species  he 's  a  man. 
Or  be  it  by  young  Yeatman  criticized, 
Who  damns  good  English  if  not  Latinized, 
In  Aristotle's  scale  the  Muse  he  weighs. 
And  damps  her  little  fire  with  copied  lays  ? 
Vers'd  in  the  mystic  learning  of  the  schools. 
He  rings  bob-majors  by  I^ibnitzian  rules. 

Pnlvis,  whose  knowledge  centres  in  degrees. 
Is  neVer  happy  but  when  taking  fees. 
Blest  with  a  bushy  wig  and  solemn  grac«^ 
Catcott  admires  him  for  a  ibsstle  face. 
When  first  his  force  of  coantenance  began, 
£r«  tbe  soft  down  b«4  giark'4  hm  iJiMsi  niMiy 


A  solemn  dullness  occupied  his  eye«, 
And  the  fond  mother  thought  him  wond'rons  wises 
—But  little  had  she  read  in  Nature's  book, 
That  fook  assume  a  philosophic  look. 

O  Education,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
To  thee  the  curses  of  mankind  belong; 
Thou  first  great  author  of  oar  future  state. 
Chief  source  of  our  religion,  passions,  fiftte: 
On  every  atom  of  the  doctor*s  frame 
Nature  has  stampt  the  pedant  with  his  name; 
But  thou  hast  made  him  (ever  wast  thou  blind) 
A  licens'd  butcher  of  the  human  kind. 
'— MouldVing  in  dust  the  fair  Lavinia  lies; 
Death  and  our  doctor  clos'd  her  sparkling  eyes. 
O  all  ye  powers,  the  guardians  of  the  world ! 
Where  i<!  the  useless  bolt  of  vengeance  hurl'd? 
Say,  shall  this  leaden  sword  of  plagne  prevail. 
And  kill  the  mighty  mhere  the  mighty  fail! 
Let  the  red  bolus  tremble  o'er  his  head. 
And  with  his  cordial  julep  strike  him  dead. 

But  to  return— in  this  wide  sea  of  thought. 
How  shall  we  steer  our  notions  a«  we  ought  ? 
Content  is  happiness,  as  sages  say—; 
But  what*8  content?  The  trifle  of  a  day. 
Then,  friend,  let  inclination  be  thy  guide. 
Nor  be  by  superstition  led  aside.. 
The  saint  and  sinner,  fool  and  wise  attain 
An  equal  share  of  easiness  and  pain. 


THE  RESTGNATION. 

FROM    LOYB    AND    MADNKSV. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky; 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  snrveys;. 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill— 
But  what  th'  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 
When  anguish  swells  ttie  dewy  tear^x 
To  still  my  forrows,  own  thy  pow'r, 
Tliy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee 
Incroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway. 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  daric  recess? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 
My  languid  vitals*  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare* 

But  yet,  with  fortitnde  resigned, 
I'll  thank  th»  inflicter  of  the  blow; 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gnsh  of  misVy  flow. 

The  gloomy  mnntleof  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals^ 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  Owl,  my  Eost^  my  9iid»  rerei^ 
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CUFTOK 
I'From  a  copy  in  Chatterton*s  hand-writing  de- 
posited by  Dr.  Glyn  in  the  British  Museum.] 

CunoN,  sweet  Tiilagre!  now  demands  the  lay. 
The  lov>d  retreat  of  all  the  rich  and  gay ; 
The  darling  spot  which  pining  maidtns  seek 
To  give  health's  roses  to  the  pallid  chrelc 
Warm  from  its  font  the  holy  water  pours. 
And    iurcs   the  sick  to    Clifton's  neighbouring 

bowers. 
Let  bright  Hygeia  her  glad  reign  resume. 
And  o'er  each  sickly  form  renew  her  bloom. 
Me,  m'hom>no  fell  disease  this  hour  compels 
To  visit  Bristors  celebrated  Wells, 
Far  other  motives  prompt  my  eager  view ; 
My  heart  can  here  its  fav'rite  bent  pursue, 
Here  can  I  gaze,  and  pause,  and  muse  between, 
And  draw  some  moral  truth  from  e\'*ry  scene. 
Yon  difsky  rocks,  that  from  the  stceam  arise 
In   nide   rough   grandeur,    threat    the   distant 

ikies, 
Seem  as  if  Nature  in  a  painful  throe. 
With  dire  convulsions,  lab'ring  to  and  froy 
(To  give  the  boiling  waves  a  ready  vent) 
At  one  dread  stroke  the  solid  mountain  rent; 
The  huge  cleft  rocks  transmit  to  distant  fiime 
The  sacred  gilding  of  a  good  saint's  name. 
Now  round  the  varied  scene  attention  turns 
Her  ready  eye — my  soul  with  ardour  bums  ; 
For  on  that  spot  my  glowing  fancy  dwells. 
Where  cenotaph  its  mournful  story  tells  ~ 
How  Briton*s  heroes,  true  to  honour's  laws, 
Fell,  bravely  fighting  in  their  country's  cause. 
But  tho*  in  distant  fields  your  limbs  are  laid, 
In  fame's  long  list  your  glories  ne'er  will  fade; 
But  blooming  still  bc}'ond  the  gripe  of  death, 
Fear  not  the  blast  of  time's  indoudiog  breath. 
Vour  generous  leader  rais'd  this  stone  to  say. 
You  fbllow'd  still  where  honour  led  the  way; 
And  by  this  tribute,  which  his  pity  pays. 
Twines  bis  own  virtues  with  his  soldJcrs'  praise. 
Now  Brandon's  cliffs  my  wand'ring  gazes  meet. 
Whose  craggy  surface  mocks  the  ling'ring  feet; 
3ueen  Bess's  gift,  (so  ancient  legends  say) 
To  Bristol's  £iir ;  where  to  the  Sun's  warm  ny 
On  the  rough  bush  the  linen  white  they  spread. 
Or  deck  with  nisset  leaves  the  mossy  bed. 

Here  as  I  musing  take  my  pensive  stand. 
Whilst  evening  shadows  lengthen  o'er  the  land. 
O'er  the  wide  landscape  cast  the  circling  eye. 
How  ardent  mcm'ry  prompts  the  fervid  sigh; 
O'er  the  historic  page  my  fkncy  runs. 
Of  Britain's  fortunes-^of  her  valiant  sons. 
Yon  castle,  erst  of  Saxon  standards  proud. 
Its  neighbouring  meadows  dy'd  with  Danish  blood. 
Then  of  its  later  fate  a  view  I  take: 
Here  the  sad  monarch  lost  his  hope's  last  stake; 
When  Rupert  bold,  of  well-achicv'd  renown, 
Stain'd  all  the  fame  his  former  prowess  won. 
But  for  its  ancient  use  no  more  employ 'd, 
Its  walls  all  moulder'd  and  its  gates  destroy'd; 
In  hist'ry's  roll  it  still  a  shade  retains, 
Tho'  of  the  fortress  scarce  a  stone  remains. 
Eager  at  length  I  strain  eadi  aching  limb. 
And  breathless  now^e  mountain's  summit  climb. 
Here  does  attention  her  fixt  gaze  renew, 
And  of  the  city  takes  a  nearer  view. 
The  vellow  Avon,  creeping  at  my  8tde» 
1^  ftilkn  billpwf  roUf  a  janAdj  tida j 


No  sportive  Naiads  on  her  streams  are  seen, 
No  cheerful  pastimes  deck  the  gloomy  scene; 
Fixt  in  a  stupor  by  the  cheerless  plain. 
For  foiry  flights  the  ftincy  toils  in  vain: 
For  tho'  her  waves,  by  commerce  richly  blest. 
Roll  to  her  shores  the  treasurer  of  the  West, 
Tho'  her  broad  banks  trade's  busy  a^spect  wears. 
She  seems  unconscious  of  the  wealth  she  bears. 
Near  to  her  banks,  and  under  Brandon's  hill. 
There  wanders  Jacob's  ever-murm'ring  rill. 
That,  pouring  forth  a  nevpr-failiiig  stream. 
To  the  dim  eye  restores  the  steady  beam. 
Here  too  (alas  !  tho'  tott'ring  now  with  age) 
Stands  our  deserted,  solitary  sta^e. 
Where  oft  our  Powell,  Nature's  genuine  son* 
With  tragic  tones  the  fix'd  attention  won: 
Fierce  from  his  lips  his  angry  accents  fly. 
Fierce  as  the  blast  that  tears  the  northern  sky; 
like  snows  that  trickle  down  hot  i^^tna's  steep, 
\V\s  passion  melts  the  soul,  and  makes  us  weep : 
But  O!  how  soft  his  tender  arcents  move- 
Soft  as  the  cooings  of  the  turtle's  Ijvl— 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  morn  in  bloom  of  spring. 
Dropping  a  lucid  tear  on  Zephyr's  wing: 
O'erShakcspear's  varied  scenes  he  wandered  widc^ 
In  Macbeth's  form  all  human  pow'r  defy'd ; 
In  shapeless  Richard's  dark  and  fierce  disguise. 
In  dreams  he  saw  the  murdcr'd  train  arise; 
Then  what  convulsions  shook  his  trembling  breast,, 
And  strew*d  with  pointed  thorns  his  bed  of  rest! 
But  fete  has  snatch'd  thee— early  was  thy  doom, 
How  soon  encl08*d  within  the  silent  tomb! 
No  more  our  raptur'd  eyes  shall  meet  thy  form^ 
No  more  thy  melting  tones  our  bosoms  warm. 
Without  thy  pow'riul  aid,  the  languid  stage 
No  more  can  please  at  once  and  mend  the  age* 
Yes,  thou  art  gone  J  and  thy  belov'd  remains 
Yon  sacred  old  cathedral  wall  contains ; 
There  does  the  muiBed  bell  our  grief  reveal. 
And  solemn  onrans  swell  the  mournful  peal; 
Whilst  hallow'd  dirges  (ill  the  holy  shrine, 
Desen^ed  tribute  to  such  worth  as  thine. 
No  more  at  Clifton's  scenes  my  strains  o'erflow^ 
For  the  Muse,  drooping  at  this  tale  of  woe. 
Slackens  the  strings  of  her  enamoured  lyre, 
I'he  flood  of  gushing  grief  puts  out  her  fire : 
Else  would  she  sing  the  deeds  of  other  times. 
Of  saints  and  heroes  sung  in  monkish  rhymes; 
Else  would  her  soaring  fancy  burn  to  ^tray, 
And  thro'  the  cloister'd  aisle  would  take  her  way,  , 
Where  sleep  (ah !  mingling  with  the  common  dust)  ' 
The  sacred  bodies  of  the  brave  and  just 
But  vain  th'  attempt  to  scan  that  holy  lore» 
These  soft'ning  sighs  forbid  the  Muse  to  soar,     « 
So  treading  back  the  steps  I  just  now  trod. 
Mournful  and  sad  1  seek  my  lone  abode. 


TO  MISS  BOYLAND. 

[Fr6m  a  MS.  of  Chatterton's  in  the  Britirii  Ms- 
seum.] 

Sweet  are  thy  charming  smiles,  my  lovely  nuiid. 
Sweet  as  the  flow'rs  in  bloom  of  spring  array'd; 
Those  charming  smiles  thy  beauteous  face  adorn. 
As  May's  white  blossoms  gaily  deck  the  thorn. 
Then  why,  when  mild  good-nature  basking  Ilea 
Midst  the  soft  radiance  of  thy  melting  eyes^ 
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When  my  fond  tongue  would  striTe  thy  beart  to 

inove, 
And  tune  its  tones  to  every  note  of  love ; 
Why  do  those  smiles  their  native  soil  disown, 
And  (changed  their  movements)  kill  me  in  a  frown! 

Ye(|  is  it  true,  or  is  it  dark  despair. 
That  fears  you  're  cruel  whilst  it  owns  you  fair? 
O  speak,  dear  Hoy  land  !  speak  my  certain  fate, 
Thy  love  enrapt'ring,  or  thy  constant  hate. 
If  death*s  dire  sentence  hangs  upon  thy  tongue, 
E'en  death  were  better  than  suspense  so  long. 


TO  MR.  POWELL 

[From  a  MS.  of  Chatterton's,  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

What  language,  Powell !  can  thy  merits  tell. 
By  Nature  formM  in  every  path  V  excel: 
To  strike  the  feeling  soul  with  magic  skill, 
When  every  passion  bends  beneath  thy  will. 
Loud  as  the  howlings  of  the  northern  wind 
Thy  scenes  of  anger  harrow  up  the  mind; 
But  most  thy  softer  tones  our  bosoms  move, 
"When  Juliet  listens  to  her  Romeo's  love. 
How  sweet  thy  gentle  moveiiieuts  then  to  see — 
Each  melting  heart  must  sympathize  with  thee. 
Yet,  though  dcsign'd  in  every  walk  to  shine. 
Thine  is  the  furious,  and  the  tender  thine ; 
Though  thy  strong  feelings  and  thy  native  fire 
Still  force  the  willing  gazers  to  admire. 
Though  great  thy  praises  fpr  thy  scenic  art. 
We  love  thee  for  the  virtues  of  thy  heart. 


JV  MISS  C. 

OM  HEARING   HER  PLAY  ON  THE  HARPSICHORD. 

[From  a  MS.  of  Chatterton*s,  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

Had  IsraePs  Monarch,  when  misfortune's  dart 
Piero'd  to  its  deepest  core  his  heaving  breast. 
Heard  but  thy  dulcet  tones,  hi^i  sorrowing  heart 
At  such  soft  tones,  had  sooth'd  itself  to  rest* 

Yes,  sweeter  far  than  Jesse's  son's  thy  strains, 
Yet  what  avail  if  sorrow  they  disarm; 
liove^s  sharper  sting  within  the  soul  remains. 
The  melting  movements  wound  us  as  they  charm. 


THE  ART  OF  PUFFING, 

BY  A  bookseller's  JOURNEYMAN. 

[Copied  from  a  MS.  of  Chatterton.] 

Vers*d  by  experience  in  the  subtle  ai-t. 

The  mysteries  of  a  title  1  impart: 

Teach  the  young  author  how  to  please  the  town. 

And  make  the  heavy  drug  of  rhyme  go  down. 

Since  Curl,  immortal,  never-dying  name! 

A  Double  Pica  in  the  book  of  Famd, 

By  various  arts  did  various  dunces  prop. 

And  tickled  every  fancy  to  his  shop : 

Who  can,  like  Pottinger,  ensure  a  book  ? 

Who  judges  with  the  solid  uste  of  Cooke  ? 

Villains  exalted  in  the  midway  &ky, 

Shall  live  again  to  drain  your  purses  dry: 


Sor  yet  uurivall'd  (bey:  see  Baldwin  oones^ 
Rich  in  inventions,  patents,  cots,  and  hmas: 
The  honourable  Boswell  writes,  'tis  tnie» 
^Vhat  else  can  Paoli's  supporter  do. 
The  trading  wits  endeavoar  to  attain. 
Like  booksellers,  the  worid's  first  idol,  giin: 
For  this  they  puff  the  heavy  Goldsmith^  liae. 
And  hail  his  sentiment,  tho*  trite,  divine; 
For  this,  the  patriotic  bard  complains. 
And  Bingiey  binds  poor  Liberty  in  chains: 
For  this  was  every  reader's  fiiith  deceivM, 
^nd  Edmunds  swore  what  nobody  believ'd: 
For  this  the  wits  in  close  disguises  fight; 
For  this  the  varying  politicians  write; 
For  this  each  month  new  magazines  are  sold. 
With  dullness  fiird  and  transcripts  of  the  old. 
The  Town  and  Country  struck  a  lucky  hit« 
Was  novel,  sentimental,  full  of  wit: 
Aping  her  walk  the  same  success  to  find. 
The  Court  and  City  hobbles  for  behind: 
Sons  of  Apollo  learn;  merit's  no  more 
Than  a  good  frontispiece  to  grace  the  door. 
The  author  who  invents  a  title  well. 
Will  alii'ays  find  his  cover'd  dullness  sell; 
Flexney  and  every  bookseller  will  boy. 
Bound  in  neat  calf,  tbe  work  will  never  die. 
July  28, 1770.  Pamp. 


COPY  OF  VERSES  WRTTTEN  BY 
CHATTERTON, 

TO  A  LADY  IN  BRISTOL. 

[From  a  copy  given  by  Chatterton  to  Mr.  H- 
iCater,  of  Bristol.] 

To  use  a  worn  out  simile. 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r  the  busy  bee 

With  anxious  labour  flies. 
Alike  from  scents  which  give  distaste* 
By  fancy  as  disgusting  plac'd, 

Repletes  his  useful  thighs. 

Nor  does  his  vick>us  taste  prefer 
The  fopling  of  some  gay  partenne. 

The  mimickry  of  art ! 
But  round  the  meadow— Violet  dweils» 
Nature  replenishing  hts  cells. 

Does  ampler  stores  imparts 

So  I,  a  bumble  dnmble  drone. 
Anxious  and  restless  when  alone; 

Seek  comfort  in  tbe  fair. 
And  featurHl  up  in  tenfold  brass, 
A  rhyming,  staring,  am'rous  ass. 

To  you  address  my  pray'r. 

But  ever  in  my  love-lorn  flights 
Nature  untouched  by  art  delights. 

Art  ever  gives  disgusL 
Why,  says  some  priest  of  mystic  thongbty 
The  bard  alone  by  nature  taught. 

Is  to  that  nature  just. 

But  ask  jrour  orthodox  divine 

If  ye  perchance  should  read  this  line 

Which  fancy  now  inspires: 
Will  alt  his  sermons,  preaching,  pnyer^ 
His  Hell,  his  Heaven,  his  solemn  airs, 

Quench  nature's  rising  fires  } 
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In  nftbiMl  rriigion  fine, 
1  to  no  other  bow  the  kneft. 

Nature's  the  God  1  own: 
Let  priest<i  of  future  torments  telli 
Yow  anger  is  the  only  Hell, 

No  other  Hell  is  known. 

I,  st^'d  by  destiny,  was  born 
Vfell  fenced  against  a  woman's  scorn, 

Regardless  of  that  Hell. 
I  fir'd  by  burning  planets  came. 
From  flaming  hearts  to  catch  a  flam^ 

And  bid  the  bosom  swell. 

Then  catch  the  shadow  of  a  heart, 
I  will  not  with  the  substance  part. 

Although  that  substance  bum. 
Till  as  a  hostage  you  remit 
Your  heart,  your  sentiment,  your  yrlt. 

To  make  a  safe  retunu 

A  rev'rend  cuHy  mully  puff 
May  call  this  letter  odious  stuff, 

With  no  Greek  motto  gracM; 
Whilst  you,  despising  the  poor  strain; 
**  The  dog's  unsufferably  vain 

To  think  to  please  my  taste!" 

»Tis  vanity,  'tis  impudence, 
la  all  the  merit,  all  the  sense 

Thro*  which  to  fame  1  trod. 
These  (by  the  Trinity  'tis  true) 
I^rocure  me  friends  and  notice  too. 

And  shall  gain  you  by  6— d* 


THE  WHORE  OF  BABYLON, 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

TFrom  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcott.] 

Newtom  ',  accept  the  tribute  of  a  line 
From  one  whose  humble  genius  honours  thine. 
JVf  ysterious  shall  thy  mazy  numbers  seem, 
To  give  thee  matter  for  a  future  dreanu 
Thy  happy  talents,  meanings  to  untie. 
My  vacancy  of  meaning  may  supply; 
And  where  the  Muse  is  witty  in  a  dash 
Thy  explanations  may  enforce  the  lash : 
How  shall  the  line  grow  servile  in  respect^ 
To  North  or  Sandwich  infomy  direct 
Unlets  a  wise  ellipsis  intervene, 
How  shall  I  satyrize  the  sleepy  dean*. 
Perhaps  the  Muse  might  fortunately  strike 
An  highly  finished  picture,  very  like, 
But  deans  are  all  so  lazy,  dull  and  (at. 
None  could  be  certain  worthy  Barton  sat. 
Come  then,  my  Newton,  leave  the  musty  lines 
Where  revelation's  iarthing  candle  shines. 
In  search  of  hidden  truths  let  others  go. 
Be  thou  the  fiddle  to  my  puppet-show: 
What  are  these  hidden  truths  but  secret  lieg. 
Which  from  diseased  imaginations  rise; 
What  if  our  politicians  should  succeed 
In  fixing  up  the  ministerial  creed. 
Who  could  such  golden  arguments  refuse 
W^hich  melts  and  proselytes  the  hardened  Jews. 

Dr.  Newton,  then  bishop  of  Brist«L 
Hx*  9«rt9]|«  dean  of  BristpJ, 


When  universai  reformation  bribes 

With  words  snd  wealthy  metaphors  the  tribes, 

Tu  empty  pews  the  brawny  chaplain  swears. 

Whilst  nor    but  tremh.ing  superstition  hears. 

When  ministers  with  sacerdural  hands 

Baptise  the  flock  in  streams  of  golden  sands. 

Thro*  evVy  town  convcnion  wings  her  way. 

And  conscience  is  a  prostitute  fur  pay. 

Paiih  removes  mountains,  like  a  modem  dean ; 

Faith  can  see  viitues  which  were  never  seen. 

Our  pious  ministry  this  sentence  quote, 

To  prove  their  instrument's  superior  vote. 

Whilst  Luttrell,  happy  in  his  lordship's  voice. 

Bids  faith  persuade  us  'tis  the  people's  choice. 

This  mountain  of  objections  to  remove. 

This  knotty,  rotten  argument  to  prove. 

Faith  insufficient,  Newton  caught  the  pen, 

And  show'd  by  demonstration,  one  was  ten. 

What  boots  it  if  he  reason'd  right  or  no, 

'Twas  orthodox,  the  Thane ^  would  have  it  so. 

And  who  shall  doubts  and  false  eonCiUSions  draw 

Against  the  inquisitions  of  the  law; 

With  gaolers  chains  and  piliories  most  plead, 

And  Mansfleld's  conscience  settle  right  his  creed: 

**  Is  Man.<field's  conscience  then,'*  will  reason  cry, 

**  A  standard  block  to  da-ss  our  notions  by. 

Why  what  a  blunder  has  the  fool  let  fall. 

That  Mansfield  has  no  conscience,  none  at  all." 

Pardon  me,  freedom !  this  and  isoinething  more 

The  knowing  writer  might  have  known  bcfort:; 

But  bred  in  firistors  meif  enary  cell, 

Compt-ll'd  in  scenes  of  avarice  to  dwell. 

What  gen'rous  passion  can  refine  my  breast  ? 

What  besides  interest  has  my  mind  possest? 

And  should  a  gabbling  truth  like  this  be  told 

By  me  instructed  here  to  slave  for  gold. 

My  prudent  neig)ibour8,(who  can  read,)  wonld  see 

Another  Savage  to  be  starv'd  in  me. 

Faith  is  a  powerful  virtue  ev'ry  where: 

By  this  ono^  Bristol  drest,  for  Cato,  Clare; 

But  now  the  blockheads  grumble,  Nugent's  made 

Lord  of  their  choice,  he  being  lord  of  trade. 

Thty  bawl'd  for  Clare  when  little  in  their  eyes. 

But  cannot  to  the  titled  villain  rise. 

This  state  credidity,  a  bait  for  fvtols. 

Employs  his  lordship's  literary  tools. 

M  orphy,  a  bishop  of  the  chosen  sect, 

A  ruling  pastor,  of  the  Lord's  elect, 

Keeps  journals,  posts,  and  magazines  in  awe. 

And  parcels  out  his  daily  statute  law. 

Would  you  the  bard's  veracity  dispute  ? 

He  borrows  persecution's  scourge  from  Bute, 

An  exoommunication-satire  writes,  * 

And  the  slow  mischief  trifles  till  it  bites. 

This  faith,  a  subject  for  a  longer  theme. 

Is  not  the  substance  of  a  waking  dream; 

Tho'  blind  and  dubious  to  behbid  the  right. 

Its  optics  mourn  a  fixt  Egyptian  night. 

Yet  things  unseen,  are  seen  so  very  clear. 

She  knew  fres'h  muster  must  begin  the  year  ; 

She  knows  thii^t  North,  by  Bute  and  conscience  led* 

Will  hold  his  honours  till  his  favour's  dead ; 

She  knows  that  Martin,  ere  he  can  be  great. 

Must  practice  at  the  targot  of  the  stite: 

If  then  his  errin;r  pistol  should  not  kill. 

Why  Martin  must  remain  a  traitor  still. 

His  gnracious  mistress,  gen'rous  to  the  bxwf^ 

Will  not  neglect  the  necessary  knave, 

<  Lord  Bute, 
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Since  pious  Ch«<U — gh  is  become  ber  grace, 
Martin  turns  rump,  to  occupy  her  place. 
Say,  Rigby,  in  the  honours  of  the  door 
How  properly  a  knave  succeeds  a  whore. 
She  knows  the  subject  ahnost  slipt  my  quilly 
Lost  in  that  pistol  of  a  woman's  will ; 
She  knows  when  Bute  would  exercise  his  rod* 
The  worthiest  of  the  wortby  sons  of  God. 
But  (say  the  ciitios)  this  is  saying  much. 
The  S<'ri]>tures  teli  us  peace-makers  are  sadu 
"Who  can  dispute  his  title,  who  deny 
What  taxes  and  op}) re ssion  justify  ? 
VTho  of  the  Thane't:  beatitude  caadonbt? 
Oh  !  was  but  North  as  sure  of  being  out* 
And,  (as  1  end  whatever  1  begin,) 
Was  Chatham  but  as  sure  of  being  in. 
But  foster  child  of  fate,  dear  to  a  dame, 
Whom  satire  freely  would,  but  dare  not  name. 
Ye  plodding'  barristers  who  hunt  a  flawj 
What  mischief  would  you  (rom  the  sebteiice  draw. 
Tremble  and  stand  attentive  as  a  dean. 
Know,  royal  favour  is  the  thing  I  mean. 
To  sport  M-ith  royalty  the  Muse  forbears. 
And  kindly  takes  compassion  on  my  ears. 
When  once  Shebbeare  in  glorious  triumph  stood 
Upon  a  rosti'um  uf  distinguish'd  wood,  > 

Who  then  withheld  his  guinea  or  his  praise. 
Or  envy'd  him  hs  crown  of  English  bays? 
But  now  Modestus,  truant  to  the  cause. 
Assists  the  pioneers  who  sap  the  laws. 
Wreaths  mfamy  around  a  sinking  pen» 
Who  could  withhold  the  jiillory  again« 
But  lifled  into  net  ce,  by  the  eyes 
Of  one  whose  optics  always  set  to  rise^ 
Porgire  a  pun,  ye  rational!:,  forgive 
A  fli;^hty  youth  as  yet  unlearnt  to  live. 
When  1  have  conn'd  each  sage's  musty  rulCf 
I  may  with  greater  reason  play  the  I'ool. 
Burgimi  and  1,  in  ancient  lore  untaught^ 
Are  always,  with  our  nature,  in  a  fault: 
Tho'  C— n  would  instruct  us  in  the  part. 
Our  stubborn  morals  would  not  err  by  art. 
Havmg  in  various  starts  from  order  stray'd» 
We  *\\  call  imairinatioti  to  our  aid. 
See  Bute  astride  upon  a  wrinkled  hag« 
His  hand  replenish'd  with  an  opened  bag, 
Whence  fly  the  tihosts  of  taxes  and  supplies. 
The  salc«  of  places,  and  the  last  excise* 
Upori  the  ground  in  seemly  order  laid 
The  Stuarts  stretch'd  the  majesty  of  plaid. 
Rich  with  the  peer,  dependance  bowM  the  head, 
And  saw;their  hopes,  arising  from  the  dead. 
His  countrymen  were  muster*d  into  place. 
And  a  Scotch  piper  M'as  above  his  grace. 
But  «ay,  astrologers,  could  this  be  strange, 
The  loid  of  the  avcendanf  ml'd  the  change. 
And  music,  whether  bagpipes,  fiddles,  drums^ 
All  which  is  sense  as  meaning  overcomes. 
So  now  this  universal  fav'rite  Scot 
His  former  native  poverty  forgot, 
The  highest  member  of  the  car  of  state, 
Whert  well  fie  plays  at  blindman's  buff  with  £ste; 
If  fortune  condescends  to  bless  his  play. 
And  drop  a  rich  Havannah  in  his  way. 
He  keeps  it  with  intention  to  release 
All  conquests  at  the  general  day  of  peace. 
Mlien  first  and  foremost  to  divide  the  spoil, 
Some  millions  down  might  satisfy  his  toil: 
To  guide  the  car  of  war  he  fancied  not 
Where  honour,  and  not  money,  could  be  got. 


The  Scots  have  tender  honours  to  a  maa^ 

Honour^s  the  tie  that  bundles  up  the  dan. 

They  want  one  requisite  to  be  divine. 

One  requisite  in  which  all  others  shine. 

They  Vc  very  poor;  then  who  can  blame  tbefaanl 

Who  polishes  by  wealth  his  native  land. 

And  to  complete  the  worth  possest  belbce 

Gives  ev^ry  Scotchman  one  perfection  moce. 

Nobly  bestows  the  infkmy  of  place. 

And  C— mpb— U  struU  about  in  doubled  lace. 

Who  says  Bute  barters  place,  and  nobly  sold 

His  king,  his  union*d  countrymen,  for  gold  } 

When  miuisterial  hirelings- proo£B  defy. 

If  Musgrave  cannot  prove  it,  how  can  1  ? 

No  fiicts  unwarranted  shall  soil  my  quill. 

Suffice  it,  there's  a  strong  suspicion  still. 

When  Bute  the  iron  rod  of  favour  shook. 

And  bore  his  haughty  passions  in  his  looky 

Nor  yet  contented  with  his  boundless  sway. 

Which  all  perforce  must  outwardly  obey,^ 

He  sougt^  to  throw  his  chain  upon  the  mind» 

Nor  would  he  leave  conjectures  unconflnVl; 

We  saw  his  measures  wrong,  and  yet  in  spite 

Of  reason  we  must  think  these  measures  right: 

Whilst  curb'd  and  check'd  by  his  imperious  idni 

We  must  be  satisfied,  and  not  complain. 

Complaints  are  libels,  as  the  present  age 

Are  all  instructed  by  a  law-wise  sage. 

Who,  happy  in  his  eloquence  and  ieet» 

Advances  to  preferment  by  degrees. 

Trembles  to  think  of  such  a  daring  step^ 

As  from  a  tool  to  chancellor  to  leap. 

But  lest  his  prudence  diould  the  law  disgrace^ 

He  keeps  a  longing  eye  upon  the  mace. 

Whilst  Bute  was  sufier'd  to  pursue  bis  pLan* 

And  ruin  freedom  as  he  raisM  his  clan. 

Could  not  his  pride,  his  universal  pride. 

With  working  undisturb*d  be  satisfied? 

But  when  we  saw  the  villany  and  firaud. 

What  conscience  buta  Scotchman's  could  appIaodT 

But  yet  'twas  nothing  cheating  in  our  sight,[rigbt 

^^'eshould  ha  vehumm*d ourselves  and  thougbttbem 

This  faith,  esUblished  by  the  mighty  Tbane, 

Will  long  outlive  that  system  of  the  Dane: 

This  faith— 4>ut  now  the  number  must  be  brief^ 

All  human  things  are  centered  in  belief; 

And,  (or  the  philosophic  sages  dream,) 

Nothing  is  really  so  as  it  may  seem. 

Faith  is  a  glass  to  rectify  our  sight. 

And  teach  us  to  distinguish  wrong  from  right;  ^ 

By  this  corrected  Bute  appears  a  Pitt,  [writ 

And   candour  marks  the  lines  which   Muiphy 

Then  let  this  faith  support  our  roin*d  cantei 

And  give  us  back  our  liberties  and  laws. 

No  more  complain  of  favorites  made  by  lust. 

No  more  think  Chatham*8  patriot  reasons  just. 

But  let  the  Babylonish  harlot  see^ 

You  to  her  Baal  bow  the  humble  knee. 

Lost  in  the  praises  of  the  fev'rite  Scot, 

My  better  theme,  my  Newton,  was  forgot^ 

Blest  with  a  pregnant  wit,  and  never  knom 

To  boast  of  one  impertinence  his  own. 

He  warp'd  bis  vanity  to  serve  his  God, 

And  in  the  paths  of  pious  fisthers  trod : 

Tho'  genius  might  have  started  something  new. 

He  honour'd  lawn,and  prov'd  his  scripture  true; 

No  literary  worth  presum'd  upon. 

He  wrote  the  understrapper  of  St.  John» 

Unraveird  every  mystic  simile, 

Rich  in  the  faith,  and  fimcifiil  as  m»§ 
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Pttll'd  i«v«tatioii*8  Mcrad  robes  aside, 
And  saw  what  uriestly  modesty  should  hide; 
Then  seizM  the  pen,  and  with  a  good  intent, 
Biscovcr'd  hidden  meanings  never  meaoL 
The  reader,  who  in  carnal  notions  hred, 
Ha«i  Athanasius  without  reverence  read; 
Will  make  a  scurvy  kind  of  Lenten^feast 
Upon  the  tortur'd  offals  of  the  beast; 
But  if,  in  happy  superstition  taught. 
He  never  once  presumed  to  doubt  in  thought. 
Like  C— ,  lost  in  prpjudioe  and  pride. 
He  takes  the  literal  meaning  for  his  guide. 
Let  him  read  Xewtou,  and  his  bill  of  fare. 
What  prophe:ji<  s  unprophesied  are  there  ! 
In  explanations  he 's  so  justly  skill'd. 
The  ptieudu  prophet's  mystVtes  are  fulfiiN  ; 
No  superficial  reasons  have  disgrac*d 
The  Worthy  prelate's  sacerdotal  taste; 
No  flamine  arguments  he  holds  in  view, 

Like  C n  he  affirms  it,  and  *tis  true,   [crutch, 

Faith,   Newton,    is    the  tott*ring    churchman's 

On  which  our  blest  religion  builds  so  much; 

Thy  ftimc  would  feel  the  loss  of  this  support, 

A)  much  as  Sawny'.s  instruments  at  court: 

Por  secret  services,  without  a  name. 

And  myst'ries  in  religion  are  the  same. 

But,  to  return  to  state,  from  whence  the  Muse 

In  wild  digression  smaller  themes  pursues. 

And  rambi inter  Irom  hisi  grace's  magic  rod, 

Ocscends  to  lash  the  ministers  of  Ood. 

Both  arc  adventures  perilous  and  bard. 

And  often  bring  destruction  on  the  bard; 

For  priests  and  hirelings,  min inters  of  state. 

Are  priests  in  love,  infemals  in  their  hate. 

The  chureh,  no  theme  for  satire,  scorns  the  lash. 

And  will  not  suffer  scandal  in  a  dash. 

Not  Bute,  so  tender  in  his  spotless  feme; 

Not  Bute,  so  careful  of  his  lady's  name. 

Hns  sable  lost  its  virtue?  will  the  bell 

No  lontccr  send  a  straying  sprite  to  Hell  ? 

Since  souls,  when  animate  with  life,  are  sold 

For  beaelices,  bishoprics,  and  gold ; 

Since  mitrt-s^nightly  laid  upon  the  breast. 

Can  charm  the  nightman,  conscience,  into  rest. 

And  leam*d  exorcists  very  lately  made 

Greater  improvements  in  Che  living  trade; 

Since  Warburton  (of  whom  in  future  rhymes) 

Has  settled,  reformation  on  the  times. 

Whilst  from  the  teeming  press  his  numbers  6y, 

And,  like  his  reasons,  ju<it  exist  and  die; 

Since  in  the  steps  of  clerical  degree 

All  thro'  the  telescope  of  fancy  see: 

Tho*  fancy  under  reason's  lash  may  fall. 

Yet  ftincy  in  religion's  all  in  all. 

Amongst  the  cassock'd  worthies  is  there  one 

Who  has  the  conscience  to  be  freedom's  son? 

Horn,  patriotic  Horn,  will  join  the  cause, 

And  tread  on  mitres  to  procure  applause. 

Prepare  thy  book,  and  sacerdotal  dress. 

To  lay  a  walking  spirit  of  the  press. 

Who  knocks  at  midnight  at  his  lorrlship's  door. 

And  roars  in  hollow  voice,  *'  An  hundred  more:" 

**  A  hundred  more*'— his  rising  lordship  cnes. 

Astonishment  and  terrour  in  his  eyes: 

**  A  hundred  more— By  G— <1, 1  wo'nt  comply:'* 

••  Give,"  quoth  the  voice,**  I'll  raise  a  hue  and  cry: 

In  a  wrong  scent  the  leading  beagle's  gone. 

Your  interrupted  measures  may  go  on; 

l^rant  what  I  ask,  1 11  witness  to  the  Than« 

1  'a  not  anotber  Fanoy  of  Cock-lane.^ 


**  Enough,**  says  Mungo,  "  reassume  the  quill. 

And  what  I  can  afford  to  give,  I  will." 

When  Bute  the  ministry  and  people's  head 

With  royal  favour  pcnsion'd  Johnson  dead, 

Thc^  Muse  in  undeserv'd  oblivion  sunk, 

Was  read  no  longer,  and  the  man  was  drunk* 

Some  blockhead,  ever  envious  of  his  fame. 

Massacred  Shakespear,  in  the  doctor's  name: 

The  pulpit  saw  the  cheat,  and  wonder'd  not. 

Death  is  of  all  mortality  the  lot 

Kenrick  had  wrote  his  Elegy,  and  penn'd     ~ 

A  piece  of  decent  praise  for  such  a  friend; 

And  universal  catcalls  testified 

How  moum'd  the  critics  when  the  genius  dy'd.    * 

But  now,  tho'  strange  the  fact  to  deists  seem. 

His  ghost  is  risen  in  a  venal  theme  ! 

And  emulation  madden'd  all  the  Row, 

To  catch  the  strains  which  from  a  spectre  flow, 

And  print  the  reasons  of  a  bard  deceas'd^ 

Who  once  gave  all  the  town  a  weekly  f«ast« 

As  beer  to  ev'ry  drinking  purpose  dead. 

Is  to  a  wond'rous  metamorphose  led. 

And  open'd  to  the  action  of  the  winds, 

In  vinegar  a  resurrection  find:), 

His  genius  dead,  and  decently  interr'd, 

Tho  clam'rous  noise  of  duns  sonorous  heard, 

Tour'd  into  life,  assum'd  the  heavy  pen. 

And  saw  existence  for  an  hour  again, 

Scatter'd  his  thoughts  spontaneous  from  his  brauig 

And  prdv'd  we  had  no  reason  to  complain;    . 

Whilst  from  his  fancy,  figures  budded  out. 

As  hair  on  humid  careases  will  sprout. 

Horn  set  this  restless  shallow  spirit  still. 

And  from  his  venal  fingers  snatch'd  the  qutlL 

If  in  defiance  of  the  priestly  word 

He  still  will  scribble  learnedly  abaurd,  • 

North  is  superior  in  a  potent  charm. 

To  lay  the  terronrs  of  a  false  alarm. 

Another  hundred  added' to  his  five 

No  longtT  is  the  stumbling-block  alive, 

Fix'd  in  his  chair,  contented  and  at  home. 

The  busy  Rambler  will  no  longer  roam, 

Relc-«8'd  from  servitude,  (such  'tis  to  think,j|. 

He  'U  prove  it  perfect  happiness  to  drink. 

Once,  (let  the  lovers  of  Irene  weep,) 

He  thought  it  perfect  happiness  to  sleep  t 

Irene,  perfect  composition,  came 

To  give  us  happiness,  the  author  fame; 

A  snore  was  much  more  grateful  than  a  clap| 

And  box,  pit,  gallery,  owu'd  it  in  a  nap. 

Hail,  Johnson,  chief  of  bards,  thy  rigid  laws 

Bestow'd  due  praise,  and  critics  snoar'd  applaotn' 

If  from  the  humblest  station  in  a  place. 

By  writers  fix'd  eternal  in  disgrace. 

Long  in  the  literary  world  unknown. 

To  all  but  scribbling  blockheads  of  its  own. 

Then  only  introduc'd  (unhappy  fate) 

The  sutject  of  a  satire's  deadly  hate; 

Whilst  equally  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

The  town  was  dirty,  and  the  bard  a  fools     ' 

If  from  this  place  where  catamites  are  found 

To  swarm  like  Scotchmen  Sawney's  shade  aroun^i 

I  may  presume  to  excreise  the  pen, 

And  write  a  greeting  to  the  best  of  men; 

Health  is  the  ruling  minister  I  send. 

Nor  has  the  minister  a  better  friend : 

Greater  perhaps  in  titles,  pensions,  place. 

He  inconsiderately  prefers  his  grace. 

Ah !  North  !  a  hnmbler  bard  is  better  far; 

Friendship  was  never  found  near  Gialton's  ttar^  • 
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Bishops  ai«  not  by  office  orthodox: 

Who  'd  wear  a  title  when  they'd  titied  Fox ; 

Nor  does  the  honorary  shame  stop  here. 

Have  we  not  Weymouth,  Harrington,  and  Clare. 

If  noble  murders,  as  in  tale  we're  told, 

Made  heroes  of  the  ministers  of  old  j 

If  noble  murders,  Barrington's  divine, 

His  merit  claims  the  laureated  line; 

Lc't  officers  of  train-bands  wisely  try 

To  savf  the  blood  of  citizens  and  fly. 

VThen  some  bold  urchin  beats  his  drum  in  sport, 

Our  tragic  trumpets  enteitain  the  court, 

The  captain  flies  thro*  every  street  in  town^ 

Anil  safe  from  dangers  wears  his  civic  crown: 

Our  noble  socrctaiy  sconi'd  to  run. 

But  with  his  magic  wand  discharged  bis  gun; 

1  leave  him  to  the  comforts  of  his  breast* 

And  midnight  ghosts  to  bowl  him  into  rest. 

Health  to  tiie  instruments  of  Bute  the  tool* 

Who  with  the  little  vulgar  seems  to  rule; 

But  since  the  wiser  maxims  of  the  age 

Marks  for  a  Neddy  Ptolomy  the  sage. 

Since  Newton  and  Copernicus  have  tanght 

Our  hlundmng  senses  are  alone  in  fault, 

The  wise  look  further,  and  the  wise  can  see 

The  hand  of  Sawney  actuating  thee ; 

The  clockowork  of  thy  conscience  turns  about. 

Just  as  his  mandates  wind  thee  in  and  out. 

By  his  political  machine  my  rhimet 

Conceive  an  estimation  of  the  times, 

And  as  the  wheels  of  state  in  measures  move, 

Sec  how  time  passes  in  the  world  above, 

While  tottering  on  the  slipp'ry  ag>e  of  doubt 

Sir  Pk^tcher  sees  his  train-bands  flying'out. 

Thinks  the  minority,  acquiring  state. 

Will  undergo  a  change,  and  soon  be  gpreat. 

Korth  issues  out  bis  hundred  to  the  crew. 

Who  catch  the  atoms  of  the  golden  dew. 

The  etiquettes  of  wise  sir  Robert  takes 

The  doubtful,  stand  resolv'd,  and  one  forsakes. 

He  shac)(les  cv'ry  vote  in  golden  chains, 

And  Johnson  in  his  list  of  slaves  maintains : 

Rest,  Johnson,  hapless  spirit,  rest  and  drink. 

No  more  defile  thy  claret-glass  with  ink, . 

In  quiet  sleep  repose  thy  heavy  head, 

Kenrick.  disdains  to  p— s  upon  the  dead ; 

Adminii^tration  will  defend  thy  fame. 

And  pensions  add  importance  to  thy  name. 

When  sovereign  judgment  owns  thy  work  divine, 

And  ev'ry  writer  of  reviews  is  thine. 

Let  busy  Kenrick  vent  his  little  spleen. 

And  spit  his  venom  in  a  magazine. 

Health  to  the  minister,  nor  will  1  dare 

To  ponr  out  flatVry  in  his  noble  car: 

His  virtues,  stoically  great,  disdains 

Smooth  adulution^s  entertaining  strains, 

And,  red  with  virgin  modesty,  withdraws 

From  wondering  crowds  and  murmurs  of  applause. 

Here  let  no  disappointed  rhymer  say, 

Becanse  his  virtue  shuns  the  glare  of  day, 

And,  like  the  conscience  of  a  Bristol  dean. 

Is  never  by  the  subtlest  optic  seen, 

That  virtue  is  with  North  a  priestish  jest 

By  which  a  mere  noncntity*s  exprest. 

No— North  is  strictly  virtuous,  pious,  wife. 

As  cv\7  pension'd  Johnson  testifies. 

But,  reader,  1  had  rather  you  should  see 

His  virtues  in  another  than  in  me. 

Bear  witness,  BristoU  nobly  prove  that  I 

Tfom  thee  or  North,  w«i  never  paid  te  lie. 


Health  to  the  miBtstfr;  bis  vices  kacMni^ 

( As  ev*ry  lord  has  vices  of  h)s  own. 

And  ail  who  wear  a  tide  think  to  shine. 

In  forging  follies  foreign  to  hiM  i.ne) 

His  vices  shall  employ  my  ablest  pen. 

And  mark  him  out  a  miracle  of  men. 

Then  let  the  Muse  the  lashing  strain  begia. 

And  mark  repentance  upon  cv'ry  sin. 

Why  til  is  recoil }  and  will  the  dauntless  Muse 

To  lash  a  minister  of  state  retuse  i 

What !  is  his  soul  so  black  thou  oanst  not  fiod 

Aught  like  a  human  virtue  in  his  mind  ? 

Then  draw  him  so,  and  to  the  public  tell 

Who  owns  this  representative  of  Heii. 

Administration  lifts  her  iron  chain. 

And  truth,  must  abdicate  her  lawlul  strain. 

0  Pnidence  \  if  by  friends  or  rouncil  *way'd 

1  bad  thy  saving  institutes  obeyed. 
And,  lost  to  evVy  love  but  love  of  self, 

A  wretch  like  H s  livinir  but  in  pelf. 

Then  happy  in  a  coach  or  turtle>feast, 
I  might  iiavo  been  an  alderman  at  least. 
Sage  are  the  arguments  by  which  I'm  taught 
To  curb  the  wild  excursive  flights  uf  thougUU 
Let  H  8  wear  his  seit-suificient  air. 

Nor  dare  remark,  for  H— — s  is  a  mayor. 

If  C 's  fliouy  system  can't  be  prov'd, 

l/it  it  aloue,  C  *s  much  belov'd. 

If  B     ■     -ry  bought  a  Bacon  fi»r  a  Strange, 

Tl)e  man  has  credit,  and  is  great  on  Change. 

If  C.<  n  ungrammatically  spoke, 

Tis  dang'rous  on  such  m«'n  to  pass  a  joke. 

If  you  from  satire  can  withhold  the  line. 

At  ev^ry  public  hall  perhaps  you'll  dine. 

"  1  mu&t  confess,"  rejoins  the  prudent  sage, 

"  You  *re  really  something  clever  for  your  age. 

Your  lines  have  sentiment,  and  now  and  then 

A  lash  of  satire  stumbles  from  your  pen. 

But  ah  !  that  satire  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

And  often  wounds  the  writ«-.r  with  its  sting: 

Your  infant  Muse  should  sport  with  other  toys» 

Men  will  not  .bear  the  ridlculo  of  boys. 

Some  of  the  aldirmcn  (for  some  indeed 

For  ^'ant  of  education,  cannot  read. 

And  tl'ose  who  can,  when  th«*y  aloud  rehearse 

What  Fuwler,  happy  genius,  titles  verse. 

To  spin  the  strains,  sonorous  thro*  the  nose. 

The  reader  cannot  call  it  verse  or  prose) 

Some  of  the  aldermen  may  take  offence 

At  my  maintaining  them  devoid  of  sense  ^ 

And  if  you  touch  their  aldermanic  pride. 

Bid  dark  reflection  tell  how  Savage  died. 

Besides  the  town,  the  sober  honest  town  4, 

Gives  virtue  her  desert,  and  vice  her  frown. 

Bids  cer^sure  brand  \*ith  infamy  your  name, 

I,  even  I,  must  think  you  are  to  blame 

Is  thrre  a  street  within  this  spacious  place 

That  boasts  the  happiness  of  one  fair  face. 

Where  conversation  does  not  turn  on  you^ 

Blaming  your  wild  amours,  your  morals  too; 

Oaths,  sacred  and  tremendous,  oaths  you  swear. 

Oaths,  that    might   shock   a  Lattreil'a   soul  te 

hear; 
These  very  oaths,  as  if  a  thing  of  joke. 
Made  to  betray,  intended  to  be  broke. 
Whilst  the  too  tender  and  believing*  maid, 
(Remember  pretty  •  •)  is  betrayed. 

*  Some  of  the  subsequent  lines  will  appeaur  in 
the  F.xtjract  from  Kew  Gardeus. 
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Then  jonr  religion,  ah!  bevare,  beware, 

Altho*  a  deist  is  no  monster  here, 

Yet  hide  your  tenets,  priests  are  powerful  foes. 

And  priecithood  fetters  justice  by  the  noee. 

Think  not  the  merit  of  a  jingling  song 

Can  countenance  the  author's  acting  wrong ; 

Keform  your  manners,  and  with  solemn  air 

Hear  C 1  bray  and  R        s  squeak  in  pray'r. 

Honuiir  the  scarlet  robe,  and  let  the  quill 
Be  silent  when  his  worship  eats  his  fill. 
R'^gard  thy  interest,  ever  love  thyself; 
Rii«  into  notice,  as  you  rise  in  pelf; 
The  Muses  have  no  credit  here,  and  fame 
Confines  itself  to  the  mercantile  name; 
Tlien  clip  imagination's  wing,  be  wise. 
And  great  in  wealth,  (to  real  greatness  rise;) 
Or,  if  you  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream, 
Let  only  panegyric  be  your  theme : 
Make  North  a  Chatham,  canonize  his  grace. 
And  get  a  pension,  or  procure  a  place." 

Damn*d  narrow  notions!  tending  to  disgrace 
The  boast4^1  reason  of  the  human  race. 
Bristol  may  keep  her  prudent  maxims  still. 
But  know,  my  saving  fneuds,  I  never  will. 
The  romposilion  of  my  soul  is  made 
Too  gri  at  for  servile,  avaricious  trade : 
When  raving  in  the  lunacy  of  ink 
1  catch  the  pen,  and  publish  what  I  think. 
North  is  a  creature,  and  the  king's  misled ; 
Mansfield  and  Norton  came  as  justice  fled: 
Few  of  our  ministers  are  over  wise : 
0;d  Harpagon's  a  cheat,  and  Taylor  lies. 
When  cooler  judgment  actuates  my  brain. 
My  cooler  judgment  still  approves  the  strain; 
And  if  a  horrid  picture  greets  your  view, 
There  it  continues  still,  if  copied  true. 
Tho*  in  the  double  infamy  of  lawn 
The  future  bishopric  of  Barton's  drawn. 
Protect  me,  fair  ones,  if  1  durst  engage 
To  serve  ye  in  this  catamitish  age. 
To  exercise  a  passion  banish'd  hence. 
And  summon  satire  in  to  your  defence. 
Woman,  of  cv'ry  happiness  the  best. 
Is  all  my  Heaven;  reliKion  is  a  jest* 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  in  any  future  book 
With  awe  upon  the  chains  of  favour  look : 
North  shall  in  all  his  vices  be  displayed. 
And  Warburton  in  lively  pride  array'd; 
Sandwich  shall  undergo  the  healing  lash, 
And  read  his  character  without  a  dash : 
Mansfield,  surrounded  by  his  dogs  of  law. 
Shall  see  his  picture  drawn  in  ev»ry  flaw : 
Luttrell,  (if  satire  can  descend  so  low) 
Shall  all  his  native  little  vices  show : 
And  Grafton,  tho*  prudentially  resign'd, 
Shall  view  a  striking  copy  of  his  mind. 
Whilst  iron  Justice,  lifting  up  her  scales. 
Shall  weigh  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales. 

Ftnit.    Book  tk0  fast 


E  LE  G  Y9 

fDH  THB  DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  TAHDEY,  SEWIt. 

A  sincere  Christian  friend.  He  died  5th  January, 

1169,  aged  76. 

[From  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catoott] 

Yb  virgins  of  the  sacred  choir 
4w«ke  the  goul-dissolving  lyre^ 


Begin  the  mournful  strain ; 
To  deck  the  much-lov'd  Taudey's  urti. 
Let  the  poetic  genius  burn. 

And  all  Parnassus  drain.  ^ 

Ye  ghosts!  tltat  leave  the  silent  tomb. 
To  wander  in  the  midnight  gloom. 

Unseen  by  mortaj  eye: 
Garlands  of  yew  and  cypress  bring. 
Adorn  his  tomb,  his  praises  sing. 

And  swell  the  gcn'ral  sigh. 

Ye  wretches,  who  could  scarcely  save 
Your  starving  offspring  from  the  grave. 

By  God  afflicted  sore; 
Vent  the  big  tear,  the  sonUfelt  sigh, 
Attd  swell  your  meagre  infant's  cry. 

For  Taudey  is  no  more. 

To  you  his  charity  he  dealt. 

His  melting  soul  your  mis'ries  felt, 

And  made  your  woes  his  own ; 
A  common  friend  to  all  mankind; 
His  face  the  index  of  his  mind. 

Where  all  the  saint  was  shown. 

In  him  the  social  virtues  joln'd. 

His  judgment  sound,  his  sense  refin'd. 

His  actions  ever  just— 
Who  can  suppress  the  rising  sigh, 
To  think  such  saint-like  men  must  die. 

And  mix  with  common  dust. 

Had  virtue  pow'r  from  death  to  save, 
The  good  man  ne'er  would  see  the  grave. 

But  live  immortal  here: 
Hawksworth  and  Tandey  >  are  no  more  ; 
Lament,  ye  virtuous  and  ye  poor. 

And  drop  the  unfeigned  tear. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  INTENDED  MABRIAGB, 

[From  the  original,  copiod  by  Mr.  Catoott] 

Marriage,  dear  M ,  is  a  serious  thing; 

'Tis  prop«'r  every  man  should  think  it  so: 
»Twill  cither  evVy  human  blessing  bring. 
Or  load  thee  with  a  settlement  of  woe. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  is  a  middle  state. 
Neither  supremely  blest  nor  deeply  curst ; 
A  sta^'uant  poA  of  life;  a  dre^m  of  fate: 
In  my  opinion,  of  all  states  the  worst. 
Observe  the  partner  of  thy  future  state: 
If  no  strong  vice  is  stampM  upon  her  mind, 
Take  her;  and  let  her  ease  thy  am*rous  pain: 
A  little  errour,  proves  her  human-kind. 
What  we  call  vicea  are  not  always  such; 
Some  virtues  scarce  deserve  the  sacred  name  r 
Thy  wife  may  love,  as  well  as  pray  too  much. 
And  to  another  stretch  her  rising  flame. 

'  The  above-mentioned  gentleman  was  a  man 
of  unblemished  character;  and  fether-in-law  to 
Mr.  William  ^arrett,  author  of  the  History  of 
Bristol;  and  lies  interred  in  Redeliflf  church,  in 
the  same  vault  with  Mr.  Barrett's  wife.— The 

1£legy  would  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the 
Bristol  journals,  but  was  supprcased  at  the  par- 
ticular lequest  of  Mr.  Tandy's  eldest  son. 
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Choose  no  religionist;  whose  every  day 
Is  lost  to  thee  and  thine,  to  none  a  friend: 
Know  too,  when  pleasure  calls  the  heart  astmy. 
The  warmest  zealot  is  the  blackest  fiend. 

l>t  not  the  fortune  first  en^fross  thy  care. 
Let  it  a  second  estimation  hold : 
A  Smithfield  marriage  js  of  pleasures  bare. 
And  love,  without  the  purse,  will  soon  grow  c5ld. 

Marry  no  lettered  damsel,  whose  wise  head 
(May  prove  it  just  to  graft  the  horns  on  thine: 
Marry  no  idiot,  keep  her  from  thy  bed; 
'fiHiat  the  brains  want,  will  often  elsewhere  shine. 

A  disposition  good,  a  judgment  sound, 
Will  bring  substantial  pleasures  in  a  wife : 
l^ilst  love  and  tenderness  in  thee  are  found, 
Jiapjpy  and  calm  will  be  the  married  life. 

Thomas  Cbattestom. 


ON  THOMAS  PHILLIPS'S  DEATH. 

[From  the  original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcott] 

To  Clay  field,  long  renown'd  the  Muses'  friend, 
Presuming  on  his  goodness  this  I  send: 
Unknown  to  you,  tranquillity  and  fame. 
In  tliis  address  perhaps  I  am  to  blame. 
This  rudeness  let  necessity  excuse. 
And  anxious  friendship  for  a  much-lov*d  Muse. 
Twice  have  the  circling  hours  unveiPd  the  east 
Since  horrour  found  me  and  all  pleasnre  cea8*d; 
Since  cv»ry  number  tended  to  deplore ; 
Since  Fame  asserted,  Phillips  was  no  more. 

Say,  is  be  mansiun*d  in  his  native  spheres. 
Or  i.s't  a  vapour  that  exhales  in  tears  ! 
Swift  as  idea  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
And  let  my  dubious  wretchedness  be  plain. 
It  is  too  true :  the  awfiil  lyre  is  strung, 
His  elegy  the  sister  Muses  sung. 

0  may  he  live,  and  usclests  be  the  strain  ? 
Fly  gen'rous  Clay  field,  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
Forgive  ray  boldneiis,  think  the  urgent  caui<e>  ^ 
And  who  can  bind  necessity  with  laws : 

1  wait  the  admirer  of  your  noble  parts, 
You,  friend  to  genius,  sciences,  and  art% 


FABLES  FOR  THE  COURT, 

4DDRBS9BD  TO  MR.   MICHAEL  CLAYHELD,   OF 
BRISTOL. 

rTranscribed  by  Mr.  Catcott,  October  19,  1796, 
from  Chatterton's  MS.] 

.  THE  SHEPHERDa 

MoRAU,  as  critics  most  aUow, 
Are  almost  oat  of  fashion  now, 
And  if  ^we  credit  Dodsley's  woid. 
All  applications  are  absurd. 
VHiat  has  the  authoMo  be  vain  in, 
Who  knows  his  fable  wants  explaining. 
And  substitutes  a  second  scene. 
To  puUiah  what  the  fint  tboiUd  flMft^s 


Besides,  it  saucily  reflectt 
Upon  the  reader's  intellects. 
When  arm'd  in  metaphors  and  Hashes^ 
The  bard  some  noble  Tillain  lashes^ 
*Tis  a  direct  affront,  no  donht. 
To  think  he  cannot  find  it  out. 
The  sing'Song  trifles  of  the  stage. 
The  happy  fav'rites  of  the  age. 
Without  a  meaning  craw]  along. 
And,  for  a  moral,  give  a  song. 
The  tragic  Muse,  once  pure  and  chsfte. 
Is  tum'd  a  whore,  debauch'd  by  taste: 
Poor  Juliet  never  claims  the  tear 
'Till  borne  triumphant  on  thr  bier. 
And  Ammon's  son  is  never  great 
'Till  seated  in  bis  chair  of  state; 
And  yet  the  harlot  scarce  goes  dowa. 
She's  bf*en  so  long  upon  the  town, 
Her  morals  never  can  be  seen.  - 
Not  rigid  Johnson  seems  to  mean, 
A  tittering  epilogue  contains 
The  cobweb  of  a  poet*s  brains. 
If  what  the  Muse  prepares  to  write 
To  entertain  the  public  sight. 
Should  in  its  characters  be  known. 
The  knowledge  is  the  reader's  own. 
When  villany  and  vices  shine. 
You  wo*nt  find  Sandwich  in  the  line^ 
When  little  rascals  rise  to  £ime. 
Sir  Fletcher  cannot  read  his  name; 
Nor  will  the  Muse  digressive  run. 
To  call  the  king  his  mother*s  son. 
But  plodding  on  the  beaten  way. 
With  honest  North  prepares' the  lay. 
And  should  the  meaning  figures  please 
The  dull  reviews  of  laughing  ease. 
No  politician  can  dispute 
My  knowledge  of  the  earl  of  Bate. 

A  fioek  of  sheep,  no  matter  where. 
Was  all  an  aged  shepherd's  care ; 
His  dogs  were  watchful,  and  he  took 
Upon  himself  the  ruling  crook: 
His  boys  who  wattled-in  the  fold 
Were  never  bought  and  never  sold. 
'Tis  true,  by  strange  afiectioa  led. 
He  visite<l  a  turnip  bed; 
And,  fearful  of  a  winter  stonn, 
Employd  his  wool  to  keep  it  warm; 
But  that  comparatively  set 
Against  the  present  heavy  debt. 
Was  but  a  trifling  piece  of  state,    - 
And  hardly  made  a  villain  great. 

The  shepherd  died ^the  dnvdiol  teO 

Entreated  masses  for  his  soul. 
The  pious  bosom  and  the  back 
Shone  in  the  farce  of  courtly  bbdk 
The  weeping- laureates  ready  pen 
Lamented  o*er  the  best  of  ni«a : 
And  Oxford  sent  her  load  of  riiyme 
In  all  varieties  of  chime, 
Administering  due  consolation. 
Well  season*d  with  congratulation. 
Cambridge  her  ancient  lumber  wrote,    . 
And  what  could  Cambridge  do  but  quote. 
All  snog,  tho*  very  few  could  read. 
And  none  but  mercers  monmHl  indeed. 
The  younger  shepherd  caught  the  croo^ 
And  was  a  moLarch  in  his  look. 
The  flock  rejoiced,  and  coold  no  lese 
Thap  pay  their  d^ty  and  addreMi 
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*  And  Edintiuiurt)  ^"^  beard  to  sin; 
"  Now  Heavf:n  be  prais'd  for  such  a  king.* 
All  join'd  ill  ioy  aiid  expectation^ 
And  anion  echoed  thro*  the  nation, 
A  council  calPd— : 


EXTRACT  FROM  KEIF  GARDENS 

[From  a  manuscript  of  Chatterton  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Or.  Halifax.] 

How  commendable  this,  to  turn  at  once 

To  zood  acconiit  the  vintner  and  the  dunce  j 

Antl  by  a  veiy  hocus  pocus  hit 

l>ispose  of  damasr'd  cl&rct  and  bad  wit. 

Search  through  the  ragged  tiibe  that  drink  small 

beer, 
And  sweetly  echo  in  his  worship's  ear. 
What  are  the  wages  of  the  tuneful  Nine? 
What  arc  their  pleasures  when  compared  to  mine? 
Happy  I  eat,  and  tell  my  numerous  pence, 
Free  from  the  servitude  of  rhyme  and  sense. 
Tho*  sing-song  Wlu'teheai^  ushers-tn  the  year. 
With  joy  to  Britain*s  king  and  sovereign  dear; 
And,  in  compliance  with  an  ancient  mode. 
Measures  his  syllables  into  an  ode: 
Yet  such  the  Acurvy  merit  of  his  Muse, 
He  bonrs  to  deans,  and  licks  his  lordship's  shoes. 
Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme. 
Fly  far  from  poverty,  be  wise  in  time; 
Re/ard  the  office  more,  Paniassus  less; 
Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress; 
Then  may  your  interest  in  the  totrn  adrance. 
Above  the  reach  of  Muses  or  romance. 
Beside  the  town,  a  sober,  honest  town, 
Which  smiles  on  virtue,  and  gives  vice  a  frown, 
Bids  censure  brand  with  infamy  yonr  name, 
I,  even  1,  must  think  you  are  to  blame. 
Is  there  a  street  within  this  spacious  place, 
That  boasts  the  happiness  of  one  fair  face. 
Where  conversation  does  not  turn  on  you. 
Blaming  your  wild  amours,  your  morals  too  ? 
Oaths,  sacred  and  tremendous  oaths,  you  swear, 
Oaths  that  might  shock  a  LuttreH's  soul  to  hear: 
Tho«te  very  oaths,  as  if  a  thing  of  joke, 
Made  to  betray,  intended  to  be  broke; 
Whilst  the  too  teuder  and  believing  moid 
Remembers  pretty  *  •  is  betray^. 
Then  your  religion,  Ah!  beware!  beware! 
Altho*  a  deist  is  no  monster  here, 
Yet  hide  your  tenets,  priests  are  powerful  foes, 
And  priesthood  fetters  Justice  by  the  nose. 
Think  not  the  merit  of  a  jingling  song 
Can  countenance  the  author's  acting  wrong-. 
Reform  your  manners,  and  with  solemn  air 

Hear  C 1  bray,  and  R— — s  sqoeak  in  prayer. 

R-       ',  a  reverend  colly-mullT  puff. 
Who  thinks  all  sermons  but  his  own  are  sttiff; 
When  harping  on  the  dull  unmeaning  text. 
By  disquisitions  he's  so  sore  perplext. 
He  stammers,  iustantaneomdy  is  drawn 
A  border'd  piece  of  inspiration  lawn ; 
Which  being  thrice  unto  his  nose  apply'd^ 
Into  his  pineal  gland  the  vapours  glide; 
And  now  we  hear  the  jumping  doctor  roar 
On  tubjects  be  dissected  thrice  before. 
Honour  the  scarlet  robe,  and  let  the  quill 
^filentwhenokllBWiCMlftafiU..      . 


Regard  thy  interest,  ever  tore  thy-self ; 

Rise  into  notice  as  you  rise  in  pelf: 

The  Muses  have  no  credit  here,  and  fame 

Confines  itself  to  the  mercantile  name; 

Then  clip  imagination's  wing,  be  wise,  ^ 

And,  gr^t  in  wealth,  to  real  greatness  rise; 

Or,  if  you  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream. 

Let  only  panegyric  be  your  theme; 

With  pulpit  adulation  tickle  Cutts, 

Ami  wreath  with  ivy  garlands,  tavern  butts: 

Find  sentiment  in  Dampier's  empty  look  ; 

Genius  in  Collins;  harmony  in  Rooke: 

Swear  Broderip's  horrid  noise  the  tuneful  spheres^ 

And  rescue  Pindar  from  the  songs  of  Shears. 

Would  you  still  further  raise  the  fairy  ground, 

Praise  Broughton  for  his  eloquenoie  profound. 

His  generosity,  his  sentiment. 

His  active  fan'^y,  and  his  thoughts  on  Lent 

Make  North  or  Chatham  canonize  his  grace; 

And  l)eg  a  p<*nsion,  or  procure  a  place.'' 

Damn'd  narrow  notions !  notions  which  disgrae^ 
The  boasted  reason  of  the  human  race. 
Bristol  may  keep  her  pradent  maxims  still: 
I  scorn  her  prudence,  and  1  ever  will. 
Since  all  my  vices  magnified  are  here, 
He  cannot  paint  me  worse  than  I  appear. 
When,  raving  in  the  lunacy  of  ihk, 
I  catch  the  pen  and  publish  what  1  think  '• 


FRAGMENT, 

[Transcribed  from  a  MS.  io  Cfaatterton's  hand* 
writing.] 

Interest,  thou  universal  Ood  of  men. 
Wait  on  the  couplet  and  reprove  tiie  pen : 
If  aught  unwelcome  to  thy  ears  shall  rise. 
Hold  jails  and  famine  to  the  poet's  eyes. 
Bid  satire  sheath  her  sharp  avenging  steel. 
And  lose  a  number  rather  than  a  meal. 
Nay,  prithee.  Honour,  do  not  make  us  mad. 
When  I  am  hungry  something  must  be  liad: 
Can  honest  consciousness  of  doing  right 
Provide  a  dinner  or  a  bed  at  night  ? 
What  tho'  Astrea  decks  my  soul  in  gold. 
My  mortal  lumber  trembles  with  tlie  cold. 
Then,  curst  tormentor  of  my  peace,  be  gone ' 
Flattery's  a  cloak,  and  I  will  put  it  on. 

In  a  low  cottage  shaking  with  the  wind, 
A  door  in  front,  a  span  of  light  behind, 
Tervono's  lungs  their  mystic  play  began,     , 
And  Nature  iu  the  infant  marked  the  man. 

'The  general  sense  of  this  extract  seems  to  intU 
mate  that  it  consists  of  the  Supposed  advice  of 
some  friend  of  Chatterton,  who  concludes  his 
speech  with  apostrophes  (");  when  Cliatterton 
represents  himself  as  replying. 

£very  eifort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  re- 
mainder of  this  poem,  but  without  success.  Th^ 
List  possessor  who  can  be  traced  was  the  late  Dr. 
Ldrt  His  excutor,  Dr.  Halifax,  has  obligingly 
communicated  the  preceding  fragment,  but  ther 
remainder  of  the  poem  never  came  into  his  pos* 
session.  Many  lines  in  the  Extract  from  Kew 
Gardens  will  appear  in  the  Whore  of  Baby*. 
lon«  but  diCEsrentl  J  arrangedr 
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Six  times  the  youth  of  mom*  the  golden  Sun, 
Thro*  the  twelve  stages  of  his  coarse  bad  run, 
Tervono  rose,  the  merchant  of  the  plain. 
His  soul  was  traffit*,  his  elysium  gain; 
The  ragffed  chapman  found  his  woid  a  lav. 
And  lost  In  barter  every  fav'rite  taw.  ■ 

'ITivo'  various  scenes  Tervono  still  ascends. 
And  «tiil  is  making,  still  forgetting  friends : 
Full  of  this  maxim,  often  heard  in  trade. 
Friendship  with  none  but  equals  should  lie  m«le. 
His  soul  is  all  the  merchant.    None  can  find 
•Tlie  shadow  of  a  virtue  in  his  mind. 
Kor  are  his  vices  reason  misapplied ; 
Mean  as  his  spirit,  sneaking  as  his  pride. 
At  city  dinner,  or  a  turtle  feast. 
As  expeditious  as  a  hungry  priest; 
No  foe  to  Bacchanalian  brutal  rites, 
In  vile  confusion  dozing  off  the  nights. 

Tervono  would  be  flatter'dj  shall  I  then 
In  stigmatizing  satire  shake  the  pen  ? 
Muse,  for  his  brow,  the  laurel  wreath  prepare, 
Tho'  soon  'twill  wither  when  His  planted  there. 
Come  iianegyric :  adulation  haste. 
And  sing  this  wonder  of  mercantile  taste; 
And  whilst  his  virtue  rises  in  my  lines. 
The  patrou's  happy,  and  the  poet  dines. 
Some,  philosophically  cas'd  in  steel. 
Can  neither  poverty  or  hunger  feel; 
But  that  is  not  my  casf :  thf;  Muses  know 
What  water-gruel  stuff  from  Phoebus  flow. 
Then  if  the  rage  of  satire  seize  my  brain. 
May  none  but  brother  poets  meet  the  strain: 
May  bulky  aldermen  nor  vicars  rise, 
Hung  in  terrorem  to  their  brother's  eyes. 
When  lost  in  trance  by  gospel  or  by  law. 
In  to  their  inward  room  the  senses  draw, 
There  as  they  snoar  in  consultation  deep, 
Are  by  the  vulgar  reckoned  fast  asleep. 


ELEGY, 


WRITTEN  AT  STANTON-DREW. 

[Transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  Chatterton's  hand- 
writing.] 

J0TLE88 1  hail  the  solemn  gloom. 
Joyless  I  view  the  pillars  vast  and  rude, 
¥?Iitre  erst  the  fool  of  superstition  trod. 
In  smoking  blood  intbrupd, 
And  rising  from  the  tomb, 
Mistaken  homage  to  an  unknown  God. 
Fancy  whither  dost  thou  stray,  ' 
Whither  dost  thou  wing  thy  way, 
Check  the  rising  wild  delight. 
Ah !  what  avails  this  awful  sight 
MARIA  is  no  more ! 
IVhy,  curst  remembrance,  wilt  thou  haunt  my  mind. 
The  blessings  past  are  misery  uow. 
Upon  her  lovely  brow 
Her  lovelier  soul  she  wore, 
9nft  as  the  evening  gale  [vale. 

When  breathing  perfumes  ihro'  the  rose-hedg*d 
'She  was  my  joy,  my  happiness  re6n'd. 

All  hail,  ye  solemn  hotrours  of  this  scene. 
The  blasted  oak,  the  dusky  green. 

Ye  dreary  altars  by  whose  side 
The  druid  priest  in  crimson  dyed, 
The  solemn  dirges  sung. 
And  drove  the  golden  kntfe 
'bto  the  palpitating  8«atof  life. 


When  rent  with  horrid  shouts  the  dlstaot  vtlksri 
The  bleeding  body  bends,  [rang, 

The  glowing  purple  stream  ascends. 
Whilst  the  troubled  Spirit  near 
Hovers  in  th^  steamy  air. 
Again  the  sacred  dirif^  they  sing. 
Again  the  distant  hill  and  coppice  valley  lin^ 
Soul  of  my  dear  Maria  haste. 
Whilst  my  languid  spirits  waste, 
When  from  this  my  prison  fret. 
Catch  my  soul,  it  flies  to  thee ; 
Death  bad  doubly  ann'd  his  dart. 
In  piercing  thee  it  pierc*d  my  heart. 


FRAGMENT, 


[Transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  Cbatterton's  hand- 
writing.] 

Far  from  the  reach  of  critics  and  reviews. 
Brush  up  thy  pinions  and  ascend,  my  Muse; 
Of  conversation  sing  an  ample  theme. 
And  drink  the  tea  of  Uelicontaa  stream. 
Hail,  matchless  linguist!  prating  Delia,  bail! 
When  scandal's  best  materials  hackney'd  ^i. 
Thy  quick  invention  lends  a  quick  supply. 
And  ail  thy  talk  is  one  continued  lie. 
Know,  thou  eternal  babbler,  that  my  song 
Could  show  a  line  as  venom'd  as  thy  tongue. 
In  pity  to  thy  sex  I  cease  to  write 
Of  London  journeys  and  the  marriage-nigfat 
The  conversation  which  in  taverns  ring 
Descends  below  my  satire's  soaring  sting: 
Upon  his  elbow  throne  great  Maro  sits. 
Revered  at  Forster's  by  the  would-be-wits; 
Deliberately  the  studied  jest  be  breaks. 
And  long  and  loud  the  polish'd  table  shakes, 
Retail'd  in  every  brothel«house  in  town, 
Kach  dancing  booby  vends  it  as  his  own: 
Upon  the  empty'd  jelly-glass  redin'd. 
The  laughing  Maro  gathers  up  his  wind; 
The  tail-bud  'prentice  rubs  his  hands  and  grii^ 
Ready  to  laugh  before  the  tale  b^ns: 
To  talk  of  freedom,  politics,  and  Batei^ 
And  knotty  arguments  in  law  oonfiites, 
i  leave  to  blockheads,  for  such  things  desigD^d, 
Be  it  my  task  divine  to  ease  the  mind. 

"  To  morrow"  says  a  church-of-Englaad  prie^ 
**  Is  of  good  St.  Epiphany  tbe  feast. 
It  nothing  matters  whether  be  or  sbe^ 
But  be  all  servants  from  their  labour  free.* 
The  laugh  begins  with  Maro,  and  goesioon^ 
And  tbe  dry  jest  is  very  witty  found; 
In  every  comer  of  the  room  are  seen 
Round  altars  covered  with  eternal  ■^reen. 
Piled  high  with  ofierings  to  the  goddess  famt. 
Which  mortals,  chronicles  and  journals  nanej 
Where  in  strance  jumble  flesh  and  spirit  lie. 
And  illustration  sees  a  jest-book  nigh: 
Anti-venereal  med'cine  cheek-by-jool 
With  Whitfield's  famous  physic  for  the  soul; 
The  patriot  Wilkes's  aver-fem'd  Etsay, 
With  Bute  and  justice  in  the  self-aaoie  lay; 
Which  of  the  two  deserved  (ye  casuists  t«fl) 
The  conflagrations  of  a  hangman's  heii? 

The  clock  strikes  eight;  the  taper  dntty  shiao; 
Farewell  my  Muse,  nor  think  of  iurtber  lines; 
Nine  leaves,  and  in  two  hours,  or  something  «H 
Sbutuptbtbpoki  it  ig  enough  by  G—<^ 
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Sage  GIoster*8  bishop  sits  supine  between 

His  fiery  doggers,  aini  a  cure  for  spieeo  ; 

The  MOD  uf  tlaiu«2,  enthusiastic  law, 

Displays  his  bigot  blade,  and  thunders  draw, 

UucuDscious  of  his  neighbours,  some  vile  plays 

Directing-posts  to  BcelzehubM  highways ; 

Fo<i1s  are  philosupheiS  in  Jones's  line. 

And,  bound  in  gold  and  scarlet,  Dodsleys  shine; 

These  are  the  various  ot^'eriiiics  fame  requires, 

For  ever  rising  to  her  shrines  in  spires  j 

Hence  all  Avuro*s  politics  are  drained. 

And  Evelina's  gen<;ral  scaiidars  gain'd. 

Where  Satan's  teinpie  rears  its  lofty  head. 

And  muddy  torrents  wai^h  their  shrinking  bed ; 

Where  the  stupendous  sons  of  conlkmerce  meet 

Sometimes  to  scold  indeed,  but  oft  to  cat; 

Where  frugal  Cambria  all  her  poultry  gives. 

And*  where  th*  insatiate  Messalina  lives, 

A  mighty  £sbric  opens  to  the  sight ; 

With  four  large  columns,  five  large  windows  dight; 

With  four  small  portals,  *tis  with  much  ado 

A  common-councd  lady  can  pass  through : 

Here,  Hare  first  teaches  supple  limbs  to  bend. 

And  faults  of  uature  never  fails  to  mend. 

Here  conversation  takes  a  nobler  flight. 

For  nature  leads  the  theme,  and  all  is  right; 

The  little  god  of  love  improves  discourse. 

And  sage  discrt-'tion  finds  his  thunder  hoarse; 

About  the  flame  the  gilded  trifles  play. 

Till,  lost  in  forge  unknown,  they  melt  away. 

And,  cherishing  the  passion  in  the  mind. 

Their  each  idta's  brightcn'd  and  refin'd. 

Ye  painted  guardians  of  the  lovely  fair. 

Who  spread  the  saflTron  bloom,  and  tinge  thehair; 

Whose  deep  invention  first  found  out  the  art 

Of  making  rapture  glow  in  every  part; 

Of  wounding  by  each  varied  attitude. 

Sure  *twas  a  tliought  divinity  endued. 

•        «••••• 


ELEGY 

ON  TRB  DBAIH  OF  MA.  PHILLIPS'. 

Corrected  from  the  old  edition,  by  a  MS.  In  Chat- 
terton's  hand-wiitiiig.] 

Assist  me>  powers  of  Heaven!  what  do  I  hear? 
Surprise  and  hurrour  chc^k  the  burning  tear. 
Is  Phillips  dead,  and  is  uiy  friend  no.  more  ! 
Cone  like  the  sand  divested  from  the  shore  ! 
And  is  he  gone } — Can  then  the  Nine  refuse 
To  sing  with  gratitude  a  favoured  Muse. 

ELEGY. 

No  more  I  hail  the  morning^s  golden  gleam« 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  i  sing; 
Friendship  requires  a  melancholy  theme. 
At  her  command  the  awful  lyre  1  string. 

>  After  the  Elegy  to  Thomas  Phillips  had  been 
printed  (page  453)  a  more  correct  copy  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  editor  (through  the  me- 
dium of  T.  Hill,  esq.)  in  the  hand-writing  of  Chat- 
terton.  As  this  latter  Elegy  contained  seven  or 
eight  new  stanzas,  besides  many  verbal  altera- 
tions, instead  of  cancelling  the  old,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  let  it  remain,  and  to  print  the  corrected 
copy  also,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  In 
ftaciny  Chattertoa*8  various  emendatioAs, 


Now  as  1  wander  thro'  this  leafless  gror^, 
Where  tempests  howl,  and  blasts, eternal  rise; 
How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move, 
Or  stay  the  gushing  torrent  from  my  eyes } 

Phillips !  great  master  of  tlie  boundless  }yr>. 
Thee  wouM  my  souUrackM  Muse  attempt  to  paint; 
Give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy  fire. 
Or  all  the  powers  of  language  are  too  faint 

5^y,  soul  nnsnUied  by  the  filth  of  vice, 
Say,m(.ek-ey'd  spirit,  Where's  thy  tuneful  shell. 
Which  when  the  silver  stream  was  lock*d  with  tee, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  the  tempesUravag*d  dell } 

Oft  as  the  filmy  veil  of  evening  drew 
The  thick*ning  shade  upon  the  vivid  green; 
Thou,  lost  in  transport,  at  the  dying  view, 
Bid*st  the  ascending  Muse  display  the  scene. 

When  golden  Autumn  wreath'd  in  rip'ned  com* 
From  purple  cluoters  prest  the  foamy  wine. 
Thy  genius  did  bis  sallow  brows  adorn. 
And  ma4e  the  beauties  of  the  season  thine. 

With  rustling  sound  the  yellow  foliage  flies. 
And  wantons  with  the  wind  iu  rapid  whirls. 
The  gurgling  riv*let  to  the  valleys  hies. 
Whilst  on  its  bank  the  spangled  serpent  curls. 

The  joyous  charms  of  Spring  delighted  saw 
Their  beauties  doubly  glaring  in  thy  lay; 
Nothmg  wns  spring  which  Phillips  did 'not  draw» 
And  every  image  of  his  Muse  wu»  May« 

So  rose  the  regal  hyacinthal  star. 
So  shone  the  verdure  of  the  daisied  bed. 
So  seemed  the  forest  glimmering  from  a-far; 
You  saw  the  real  prospect  as  you  read. 

Majestic  Summer's  blooming  flow'ry  pride. 
Next  claim'd  the  honour  of  his  nervous  sung; 
He  taught  the  stream  in  hollow  trills  to  glide. 
And  led  the  glories  of  the  year  along. 

Pale  nigged  Winter  bending  o'er  his  tread, 
His  grizzled  hairbedropt  with  icy  dew  ; 
His  eyes,  a  dusky  light  congeal'd  and  dead 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  bright  ethcrial  blue. 

His  train  a  motley >d  sanguioe.sable  cloud,  - 
He  limps  along  the  msset  dreary  moor. 
Whilst  rising  whirlwinds,  blastinsf  keen  and  lo»i.1. 
Roll  tLe  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

Nor  were  his  pleasures  unimproved  by  thee ; 
Pleas'ires  be  has,  tho'  horridly  defonuM ; 
The  polished  lake,  the  silver'd  hill  we  see. 
Is  by  thy  genius  fir'd,  preserved  and  warm*d. 

The  rough  October  has  his  pleasures  too; 
But  I  'm  insensible  to  every  joy : 
Farewell  Uie  laurel!  now  I  grasp  the  vew, 
And  all  my  little  powers  in  grief  employ. 

Immortal  shadow  of  my  much-lov'd  friend 
Coth'd  in  thy  native  virtne  meet  my  sool. 
When  on  the  fatal  bed,  my  passions  bend, 
And  curb  my  floods  of  anguish  as  they  m'.I. 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  cell, 
Thy  mind  was  honour  and  thy  soul  divine; 
With  thee  did  every  god  of  genius  dwell. 
Thou  wait  tite  UeUcoa  of  all  the  Niaa, 
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Fancy,  wbovt  Tarions  fignre-tinctnr'd  rest 
Was  ever  changing  to  adifierent  hue; 
Her  head  with  vaiiedbay«c  and  flowrets  drest. 
Her  eyes  two  spangles  of  I  he  morning  dew. 

With  dancing  attitude  sKe  swept  thy  string; 
And  now  she  soars,  and  now  aguin  descends; 
And  now  reclining  on  the  Zephyr's  wmg. 
Unto  the  velvet^vested  mead  she  bends. 

Peace,  deckt  in  all  the  softnesis  of  the  doi-e. 
Over  thy  passions  spread  her  silver  plume; 
The  rosy  veil  of^armoiiy  and  love, 
Hung  on  thy  soul  in  one  eternal  bloom. 

Peace,  gentlest,  softest  of  the  virtnes,  spread 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears, 
Upon  her  host  distingoishM  poet's  head. 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Temp'rancc,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  train 
And  massy-muscled  strength  in  graceful  pride, 
pointed  at  scarlet  huury  and  pain. 
And  did  at  every  frugal  feast  preside. 

Black  melancholy  steaVing  to  the  shade, 
With  rairing  madness,  frantic  loud  and  dire. 
Whose  bloody  hand  displays  the  reeking  blade. 
Were  strangers  to  thy  heaven-directed  lyre. 

Content,  who  shiiles  in  every  frown  of  fate, 
Wreath*d  thy  pacific  brow  and  sooth'd  thy  ill; 
In  thy  own  virtues  and  thy  genius  great, 
The  happy  Muse  laid  every  trouble  still. 

But  see  the  sickening  lamp  of  day  retires. 
And  the  meek  evening  shakes  the  dusky  grey^ 
The  west  faint  glimmers  witli  the  saffron  fires, 
And  like  thy  life,  O  Phillips!  flies  away. 

Here,  stretched  upon  this  Heaven-ascending  hill, 
I'll  wait  the  horrours  of  the  coming  night, 
I'll  imitate  the  gently-plaintive  rill; 
And  by  the  glare  of  lambient  vapours  writ^. 

*  Wet  with  the  dew  the  yt»llow  hawthorns  bow ; 
The  n]stic  whistles  thro*  the  echoing  cave; 
Far  o'er  the  lea  the  birathing  cattle  low. 
And  the  full  Avon  lifts  the  darkcn'd  wave. 

Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  evening  swells 
Upon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  thicVning  cloom; 
Ah  could  1  charm  by  necromantic  spells. 
The  soul  of  Phillips,  from  the  deathy  tomb} 

Then  would  we  wander  thro*  this  darkcn'd  vale; 
In  converse  such  as  heavenly  spirits  use, 
And,  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  gale. 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exert  the  Muse. 

But,  horrour  to  reflection  ?  now  no  more, 
Will  Phillips  sing,  the  wonder  of  the  plain ! 
When,  doubting  wbethf  r  they  might  not  adore. 
Admiring  mortals  heard  his  nervous  strain. 

See !  see !  the  pitchy  Tapoor  hides  the  lawn. 
Nought  but  a  doleful  bell  of  death  is  heard. 
Save  where  into  a  blasted  oak  withdrawn 
The  scream  proclaims  the  curst  nocturnal  bird. 

•  Note  on  this  verse  by  ChaU«rtoii« "  Eipiifliged 
as  too  flowery  for  gri«f." 


Now  rest,  my  Mus«,  but  only  rest  to  w«ep^ 
\  friend  made  dear  by  eveiy  sacred  tie; 
Unknown  to  me  be  comfort,  )>eaoe,  or  sleep: 
Phillips  IS  dead!  'tis  pleasure  then  to  die. 

Few  are  the  pleasures  Chatterton  e'er  knew, 
Short  were  the  moments  of  bis  transient  peaoe| 
But  melancholy  robb'd  him  of  those  few, 
-\nd  this  hath  bid  all  future  comfbit  cease. 

And  can  the  Muse  be  silent,  Phillips  gone! 
And  am  I  still  alive?  My  soul,  arise! 
The  robe  of  immortality  put  on. 
And  meet  thy  Phillips  in  his  native  skies* 

TO  THE  READER. 

Observe  in  favour  of  an  hobbling  strain. 
Neat  as  exported  from  the  parent  brain. 
And  each  and  every  couplet  1  have  p<mii*d, 
'But  little  labour'd^azid  I  never  mend. 

T.C. 


V  N  D  A  Y, 


A  FRAGMENT. 


[Transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  Chmtlerton*s  hand* 
writing.] 

Hervbnis,  harping  on  the  hackne}'*d  text'^ 

By  disquisitions  is  so  sore  perplex'd. 

He  stammers,  instantaneously  is  drawn, 

A  border'd  piece  of  inspiration  lawn. 

Which  being  thrice  unto  bis  nose  apply 'd» 

Into  his  pineal  gland  the  vapours  glide; 

And  now  again  we  hear  the  doctor  roar 

On  subjects  be  dissected  thrice  before;    • 

I  own  at  church  I  very  seldom  pray. 

For  vicars,  strangers  to  devotion,  bray. 

Sermons,  tho'  flowing  from  the  sacred  lawn« 

Are  flimsy  wires  f^om  reason's  ingot«irawn ; 

And  to  confess  the  truth,  another  cause 

My  every  prayer  and  adoration  draws; 

In  all  the  glaring  tinctures  of  the  bow. 

The  ladies  front  me  in  celestial  row ; 

(Tho*  when  black  melancholy  damps  my  joys, 

I  call  them  Nature*s  trifles  airy  toys ; 

Yet  when  the  goddess  Reason  guides  the  ^rain, 

I  think  them,  what  they  are,  a  heavenly  train;) 

The  amorous  rolling,  the  black  sparkling  eyc^ 

The  gentle  hazle,  and  the  optic  sly; 

The  easy  shape,  the  panting  semi-globes, 

Tl)e  frankness  which  each  latent  charm  disrobet; 

The  melting  passions,  and  the  sweet  severe. 

The  easy  amble,  the  majestic  air ; 

The  tap'ring  waste,  the  silver-mantled  arms. 

All  is  one  vast  variety  of  charms. 

Say,  who  but  sages  stretched  beyond  their  spa% 

Italian  singers,  or  an  unman*d  man, 

Can  see  Elysium  spread  upon  their  brow. 

And  to  a  drousy  curate's  sermon  bow. 

If  (but  *tis  seldom)  no  fair  female  face 

Attracts  my  notice  by  some  flowing  graces 


>  Thtte  lines  oemr  ia  ^  Extract 
Gard»Bs,p.477« 
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Aroand  the  moiraroents  I  east  ny  eyet, ' 
And  see  abrardities  and  nonsense  rise. 
Here  ruefiil-visag'd  angels  seem  to  tell 
With  weeping  eyes,  a  soul  is  gone  to  Hell ; 
There  a  child's  head  supported  by  duck's  wings, 
With  toothless  mouth  a  hallelujah  sings: 
In  fun'nil  pile  eternal  marble  bums. 
And  a  good  Christian  seems  to  sleep  in  urns. 
A  self-drawn  curtain  bids  the  reader  see 
An  honorable  Welchman's  pedigree; 
A  rock  of  porph'ry  darkens  half  the  place, 
And  virtues  blubber  with  no  awkward  grace ; 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  all  the  dreary  gloom 
That  makes  the  sacred  honows  of  the  tomb. 
No  quarter'd  coats  above  the  bel  appear, 
No  hatter'd  arms,  or  golden  corsets  there. 
•        •••••• 


TH£  HEVENGS, 

ABORLBTTA;  ACTED  AT   MARYBOHB  OARDENt, 
1770,     WITH  ADDITIONAL  SONGS. 

[This  drama,  with  the  songs,  was  printed  sepa- 
rately in  the  year  1795,  fioin  a  MS.  of  Chatter- 
ion  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Atterbury.] 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Jupiter,  Mr.  Reinhold, 

Bacchus,  Mr.  Bannister. 

-Cupid,  Master  Cheney. 

Juno,  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Act  I.    Scene  I. 
JtnnnR. 

RECITATIve.     . 

I  tWBAR  by  Styx,  this  usage  is  past  bearing; 
My  lady  Juno  ranting,  tearing,  swearing! 
Why,  what  the  devil  will  my  godship  do. 
If  blows  and  thunder  cannot  tame  a  s^trew? 


Tho'  the  loud  thunder  rumbles^ 
Tho'  storms  rend  the  sky; 

Yet  louder  she  grumbles. 

And  swells  the  sharp  cry« 

Her  jealousy  teasing, 
I>isgU8ting  her  form: 
Her  music  as  pleasing 
As  pigs  in  a  storm. 

I  fly  her  embraces. 
To  wenches  more  fair; 
And  leave  her  wry  fiicea. 
Cold  sighs  and  despair. 

RECITATIVB. 

And  oh!  ye  tedious  minutes,  steal  away ; 
Come  evening,  close  the  folding  doors  of  day ; 
Night,  spread  thy  sable  petticoat  aroand. 
And  sow  thy  poppies  on  the  slumbering  ground; 
Thes,  rmring  into  lore,  and  drunk  with  charms, 
I  *il  lose  my  Jaiio*S  tongot  w  Htit?9  \ 


AIR. 


Sighing, 
Dying, 
I-ying, 
Frying, 
In  the  furnace  of  desire; 
Creeping, 
Sij?epiug, 
Ohi  how  slow  the  hours  retire  ! 

When  the  busy  heart  is  beating. 
When  the  bosom's  all  on  fire, 
Oh !  bow  welcome  is  the  meeting ! 
Oh !  how  slow  the  hours  retire ! 

RECITATIVE. 

But  see— my  fury  comes;  by  Styx  I  tremble: 
I  'U  creep  aside— .'tis  folly  to  dissemble. 


SCENE  II. 
JI7NO,  Jupiter. 

'  JUNO. 
RECITATIVE. 

See^  see,  my  good  man  steals  aside! 

In  spite  of  his  thunder, 

I  make  him  knock  under, 
Aud  own  the  superior  right  of  a  bride. 

AIR. 

How  happy  the  lifs 

Of  a  governing  wife. 
How  charming,  how  easy,  the  swifl  minutes  pass; 

Let  her  do  what  she  will» 

The  husband  is  still, 
And  but  for  his  horns  you  would  think  him  an  ass. 

How  happy  the  spouse 

In  his  dignify *d  brows; 
How  worthy  with  heroes  and  monarchs  to  class: 

Both  above  and  below^ 

Experience  will  show, 
But  take  off  the  horns,  and  eaeh  husband's  an  ass. 

JUPITER, 

RECITATIVE.  [aside. 

Zounds,  I  '11  take  heart  of  grace,  and  brave  her 

clapper; 
And,  if  my  courage  holds,  egad  I  MI  strap  her: 
Thro'  all  Olympus  shall  the  thunders  roll» 
And  Earth  shall  echo  to  the  mustard  bowl. 
Should  she  prove  sturdy,  by  the  Lord  I'll  heave 

hence,  [ance. 

Down  to  some  brandy-shop,   this  noisy  griev- 

AIR. 

What  means  this  horrid  rattle  ? 
And  must  that  tongue  of  riot 
Wage  one  eternal  battle 
With  happiness  and.  quiet? 


AIR  CONTINUED. 

WiuX  meatis  your  saucy  question  ? 
jyy  tbjBdL  I  miod  your  Mivtcrf 
II 
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Your  gotlship's  alvays  best  in 
Words,  thunder,  noise  and  fluster. 

JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE. 

Hence,  thou  eternal  tempest,  from  our  regions. 
And  yell  in  concert  with  infernal  legions: 
Hence,  or  be  calm— our  will  is  fete— away  hence, 
Or  on  the  lightning's  wings  you  'U  find  conveyance. 

JUNO. 
RECITATIVE. 

1  brave  your  vengeance-^— 

JUPITER. 

Oh !  'tis  most  provoking !  . 

JUNO.    . 

Should  not  my  spirit  better  my  condition, 
I've  one  way  left— Remonstrance  and  petition 
To  all  the  gods  in  senate :  'tis  no  joking-* 

AIR. 

I  will  never  tamely  bear 
All  my  wrongs  and  slights,  sir; 
Heav'n  and  all  the  gods  shall  heat 
How  you  spend  your  nights,  sir : 

Drinking,  swearing. 

Roaring,  tearing. 
Wenching,  roving  ev'ry  where; 

Whilst  poor  I 

At  home  must  lie, 

Wishing,  scheming, 

Sighing,  dreaming. 
Grasping  nothing  but  the  air. 

JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE. 

O  how  shall  I  escape  the  swelling  clatter— 
I'll  slit  her  tongue^  and  make  short  work  o'th' 
matter. 

AIR. 

Fury,  cease. 
Give  me  peace. 
Still  your  racket. 
Or  your  jacket 
I  'II  be  drubbings 
For  yoursnubbmg; 
Sy  the  gods,  you  shall  knock  und«]^ 
Must  you  ever 
Thus  endeavour 
Rumbling, 
Grumbling^ 
Rowling, 
Growling, 
To  outsound  the  noisy  thundfin 

JUNO. 
RECITATIVB.  [ofNfe. 

Ah!  I  *m  quite  out  here-^plaguily  mistmkeD— 
The  man 's  in  earnest — I  must  save  my  bacon : 
.  Since  scolding  but  provokes'  himi^ 


A  method  I'll  pursue, 

I'll  sooth  him,  tickle,  coax  haMg 

Then  I  shall  have  my  due. 


Ah,  cruel,  cruel  Jove, 

And  is  it  thus  a  love 
So  pure,  so  chaste,  so  strong  as  mine» 

Is  slighted,  disrespected, 

Unnotic'd  and  neglected, 
Retum'd  with  such  a  love  as  thine? 

JUFTTBR. 
AIR. 

Did  the  foolish  passion  tease  ye. 
Would  you  have  a  husband  please  ye, 
Suppliant,  pliant,  am'rous,  easy; 
Never  rate  him  like  a  fury : 
By  experiepce  1  '11  assure  ye. 
Kindness,  and  not  rage,  mnst  core  ye. 

junol 

REGiTATITE.  [«•* 

He  '8  in  the  right  on  »t--hits  it  to  a  tittle- 
But  Juno  must  display  ber  tongue  a  litUe. 

AIR. 

• 

I  own  my  errour,  1  repent; 
Let  thy  sparkling  eyes  behold  mci 
Let  thy  lovely  arms  enfold  me; 
Let  thy  stubborn  heart  relent. 

JUPITER. 
RECITATIVB. 

Egad,  why  this  is  more  than  I  desire, 
»Tis  firom  the  frying  pan  to  meet  the  fin; 
Zounds,  1  have  iio  stomach  to  the  mairiage  bedf 
But  something  must  be  either  song  or  said. 

AIR. 

What  is  love?  the  wise  despise  it; 
'Tis  a  bubble  blown  for  boys : 
Gods  and  heroes  should  not  prixe  it, 
Jove  aspires  to  greater  joys. 

JUNO. 
AIR  CONTINUBIX. 

What  is  love?  'tis  Nature's  treasure, 
Tis  the  storehouse  of  her  joys; 
Tis  the  highest  Heav'n  of  pie 
'Tis  a  bliss  which  never  cloys. 


AIR  COICTINURD. 

What  IS  love?  an  air-blown  babble. 
Only  silly  fools  receive  it: 
Tis  a  magazine  of  trouble; 
Tis  but  folly-— -thus  1  leave  it. 

[JTi^fssf 

SCENE  lU. 

J  UNO. 
RECITATIVE. 

WeJl;  he  is  gone,  and  I  may  cnrse  my  toi 
That  link'd  my  gentle  love  to  such  a  maXti 
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He  neither  fiUs  m  j  freezing  bed»  my  hemrt,  nor 
M7  rtiiily-foldiDg  anns :  Oh !  such  a  partner ! 


When  a  woman*8  ty'd  down 
To  a  spiritless  log; 
Let  ber  fondle  or  firownt 
YetstilIhe*sa£log. 

Let  ber  please  ber  own  mind, 

Abroad  let  her  roam; 

Abroad  she  may  6nd,' 

What  she  can 't  find  at  home.  « 

SCENE  IV. 
Juno,  Cufio. 

COPID, 
&BCITATIT8. 

Ho!  mistress  Juno— here 's  a  storm  a  brewing— 

Yonr  devil  of  a  spoose  is  always  doing-— 

hit  step  aside— This  evening,  I  protest, 

lore  ind  miss  Maia— you  may  guess  the  rest— 

JUNO. 

Bow!  What!  When!  Where  1  Nay,  prithee  now 
unfold  it. 

CUPID.  • 

Gad— 80 1  will ;  for  fiuth  I  cannot  hold  ft 

lis  mighty  godship  in  a  fiery  flurry, 

4et  me  just  now— Confusion  to  his  hurry  \ 

ttopt  his  way,  forsooth,  and,  with  a  thwack, 

le  laid  a  thunderbolt  across  my  hack : 

iless  me  I  1  feel  it  now^-my  short  ribs  ache  yet— 

Tow'd  revenge,  and  now  by  Styx  I  '11  take  it. 

(iss  Maia,  in  her  chamber,  after  nine, 

eceives  the  thundVer,  in  bis  robes  divine ; 

undermin'd  it  all ;  see,  here 's  the  letter: 

onld  dukes  spell  worse,  whose  tutors  spelt  no 

better? 
M  know  £ilse-spelling  now  is  much  the  fashion — 

JUMO. 

^nd  me  your  drops— Oh  t    I  shall  swoon  with 
passion !  [gle ! 

n  tear  her  eyes  out!  Oh!  1 11  sUb— ril  stran- 
nd  worse  than  lover's  English,  her  1  *]1  mangle. 
€UPIJ>. 

ly,  pray  be  calm;  Tve  hit  of  an  expedient 
)  do  you  right — 

JUlfO. 

Sweet  Cupid,  your  obedient— i* 

CUPIB. 

e  Maia  by  the  leg;  steal  in  her  stead, 

JO  the  smuggled  raptures  of  her  bed ; 

bes  the  god  enters,  let  him  take  possession. 

jvno. 

1  czceOent  schcas!  My  joy  *s  beyond  evpres- 


CUPID. 

y,  nercr  stay ;  delaying  may  confute  it* 

JVMk 

lappy  4io«f  hi!  1  fly  to  ea«cut«  it. 


{EintJwp, 


SCENE  V. 
Cupid. 

RECITATIVE. 

See  how  she  flies,  whilst  waning  passions  shakt 

her, 
Nor  thought  nor  lightening  now  can  overtake  her. 

AIR. 

How  often  in  the  marriage  state. 
The  wise,  the  sensible,  the  great. 

Find  misery  and  woe : 
Though,  should  we  dive  in  Nature's  lawi|, 
To  trace  the  first  primeval  cause. 

The  wretch  is  self-made  so. 

AIR  CHANGES. 

Love 's  a  pleasure,  solid,  real. 
Nothing  fiinciful,  ideal, 

Tis  the  bliss  of  humankind; 
AM  the  other  passions  move. 
In  subjection  under  love, 

^is  the  tyrant  of  the  mind. 

SCENE  VI. 
Cupid,  Bacchus  oiM  a  &>»/. 

BACCHUS. 

RECITATIVE. 

Odsniggers,  t'other  draught,  'tis  dev'lish  heady, 
Olympus  turns  about;   (daggers)  steady,  boys, 
steady. 


If  Jove  should  pretend  that  he  governs  the  skies, 
I  swear  by  this  liquor  his  thundership  lies ; 
A  slave  to  his  bottle,  he  governs  by  wine, 
And  all  must  confess  he's  a  servant  of  mine. 

AIR  CHANGES. 

Rosy,  sparkling,  powerful  wine. 
All  the  joys  of  life  are  thine; 
Search  the  drinkipg  world  around, 
Bacchus  ev'ry  where  sits  crown'd: 
Whilst  we  lift  the  flowing  bowl. 
Unregarded  thunders  roll. 
AIR  CHANGES.' 

Since  man,  as  says  each  bearded  sage. 

Is  but  a  piece  of  clay. 

Whose  mystic  moisture  lost  by  age. 

To  dust  it  falls  away. 

Tis  orthodox  beyond  a  doubt. 

That  drouf^ht  will  only  fret  it : 

To  make  the  brittle  stuff*  hold  out. 

Is  thus  to  drink  and  wet  it. 

REOTATIVE. 

Ah!  master  Capid,  'slifel  did  not  s'y«, 

'TIS  excellent  Champagne,  and  so  here's  t'ye: 

I  brought  it  to  these  ga^ens  as  imported, 

'Tis  bloody  strong,  you  need  not  twice  be  courted. 

Come  drink,  my  boy — 

CUPID. 

Hence,  monster,  hence!  I  scorn  thy  flowing  bowl 
It  prostitutes  the  sense,  degenerates  the  souL 

BACCHUS. 

Gadso,  methinks  the  youngster's  woundy  moral! 
Heplaya  with  etbict  like  a  b^  and  coral. 
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.  AIR. 

*Tis  madness  to  think. 

To  judge  ere  you  driuk> 
The  bottom  all  wisdom  contahis : 

Then  let  you  and  1 

Now  drink  the  bowl  dry, 
We  both  shall  grow  wise  for  our  paiDi^ 

CUPID. 

Pray,  keep  your  distance,  beast,  and  cease  your 

bawling, 
Qr  with  this  dart,  I  'II  send  you  catterwauling. 

AIR. 

The  charms  of  wine  cannot  compare 
With  the  soft  raptures  of  the  fair ; 
Can  drunken  pleasures  ever  find 
A  place  with  love  and  womankind  ? 

Can  the  iiill  bowl  pretend  to  vie 
With  the  soft  languish  of  the  eye  ? 
Can  the  mad  roar  our  passions  rnove^ 
Like  gentle  breathing  sighs  of  love? 

BACCHVS. 

Go  whine  and  complain 

To  the  girls  of  the  plain, 
And  sigh  out  your  soul  ere  she  come  to  the  mind ^ 

My  mistress  is  here. 

And  faith  I  don^t  fear; 
I  always  am  happy,  she  always  is  kiott 

AIR  CHANGES. 

A  pox  o*  your  lasses, 
A  shot  of  my  glasses 
Your  arrow  surpasses; 
For  nothing  but  aisses 

Will  draw  in  your  team : 
Whilst  Uius  I  am  drinking 
My  misery  sinking; 
The  cannikin  clinking, 
I'm  lost  to  all  thinking. 

And  care  is  a  dream. 

CUPID. 

Provoking  ioBolence! 

PACCHUS. 

What  word?  it  aiteif ! 
K !  poor  little  creature,  how  it  sputterg  ! 

CUPID. 

Away^  you  drunken  wild-«-^ 

BACCHUS. 

Away,  you  silly  child— i 
CUPID. 

Fly,  or  else  I  '11  wound  thy  sou^ 

BACCHUSl 

JoQiids  *  I  Ml  drown  thee  in  the  bowL 

CUPID. 

You  rascally  broacber. 
You  hogshead  of  liquorj 

BACCHUS. 
You  shadow,  you  poacher  ; 
A^! — bring  me  a  stick  he|:^«| 
1  '11  give  yon  a  trimmer. 
You  bladder  of  «ir-< 


You  soul  of  a  brimmer— 

BACCHUS. 

You  tool  of  the  fair — 

CUPIDk 

You  moveable  tun. 
You  tippler,  you  so^i— 

BACCHUS* 

Nay,  then  the  work's  done^ 
My  arrow  is  shot. 
[Bacehut  tfmwt  ike  contenttt^Ae  bawl  m  Cupiftfttj 
andrwu^* 

SCENE  VII. 
Cupid. 

RECITATIVft. 

Kind  q^ge  this — ^it  sofely  shall  be&ll  him— 
Here's  my  best  arrow,  and  by  Hea,v*n  1  'II  isao! 
him.  [hlo; 

Revensre!    Revenge!  Oh,  how  I  long  to  wood 
Now  all  the  pangs  of  slighted  love  confouod  bisk 


No  more  in  the  bowl 

His  brutalized  soul 
Shall  find  a  retreat  from  the  lass : 

I  '11  pay  him. 

And  slay  him, 
His  love  shall  be  dry  as  bis  g^asi. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
Bacchus,  mM  Air  htmL  an  hit  keaL 

AIR. 

Alas !  alas  !  how  fast 

I  fed  my  spirits  sinking; 

The  joys  of  life  are  past, 

1  've  lost  the  power  of  drinking : 

Egad»  I  find  at  last. 

The  heavenly  charm  of  tinkingg 

And  in  the  sound  I  cast 

The  miseries  of  thinking. 

RBCfTATIVB. 

I'm  plaguy  ill-^in  dey'Iish  bad  condition^ 
What  shall  1  do— I  'U  send  for  a  physidaa: 
But  then  the  horrid  fees-aye,  there's  the  ipiestios- 
'Tis  losing  all  a  man's  estate  in  jesting; 
Whilst  nurses  and  apothecaries  partake^—  [adie. 
Zounds,  this  will  never  do,  twill  make  my  heart 
Come  then,  ye  fidlers,  play  up  t'other  booty 
I  've  a  new  nostrum,  and  I  >U  sing  it  out. 

AIR. 

Scrape,  ye  fidlers,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
Music  makes  my  twinklers  twinkle 

Humming, 

Thrummingi^ 

Groaning, 

Toning, 

Squeaking, 

Shrieking, 

Bantling, 

Squalling^ 
Otlie  fweet  durais  of  tiolde,  tiikk! 
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ftlCITATirS. 

Bnt  this  i8tri6in;  with  the  hot  disease, 
hot  wioe,  nor  brandy  now  can  give  me 

AIR. 

When  a  jolly  toper  ails. 

And  his  nectar  bottle  &ilt, 
He  *s  in  a  most  heavenly  condition: 

Unless  be  can  drink, 

To  the  grave  he  must  sink. 
And  death  be  hit  only  physician. 

RECITATIVB. 

Sounds,  can*t  I  guess  the  causei— hum— coold  I 

say  a 
Short  prayer  or  two,  with  pretty  mistress  Maia. 
Ah !  there  it  is!  why  1  was  woundy  stupid ! 
Faith,  this  is  all  the  handy  work  of  Cupid. 

Since  I  *m  in  love  thent  over  ears  and  head  in, 
Ti$  time  to  look  about  for  bed  and  bedding:  • 
Bot  first  uncovering,  in  this  magic  helmet, 
1  'U  show  the  god  that  love  and  wine  are  well  met. 

AIR. 

PtH  the  bowl,  and  fill  it  high. 
Vast  as  the  extended  Bky» 
Since  the  dire  disease  is  found. 
Wine's  a  balm  to  cure  the  wound : 
O  the  rapturous  delights  ! 
When  with  women  wine  unites. 

RECITATIVB. 

D  here,  my  satyrs,  fill  the  mighty  cap. 
Haste,  fly,  begone,  I  'm  dying  for  a  sup. 

AIR. 

I  '11  fly  to  her  arms. 

And  rifle  her  charms. 
In  kisses  and  compliments  lavish; 

When  heated  by  wine. 

If  she  should  not  incline, 
ril  try  all  my  courage,  and  ravish, 

SCENE  n. 
A  dark  roM* 

JUMO. 
RECITATITS. 

Tow, master  Jupiter,  I'll  catch  yon  napping^— 
i^d,  you'll  be  finely  hamper'd  yoor  own  trap  in. 
^\»(ild  «v*ry  husband  follow  your  example, 
od  take  upon  himself  his  own  adorning, 
')  more  would  wives  upon  their  trammels  trample; 
lO  more  would  stand  the  ancient  trade  of  homing. 

AIR. 

Wliat  wife  but,  like  me^ 

Her  busbaud  would  see, 
rakehelly  fellow,  a  ranter, a  rover: 

If  mistaking  her  charms. 

He  shouhl  die  in  her  arms, 
nd  lose  tbe  cold  spouse  in  the  warmth  of  the  lover 


opatiently  1 1 


RECITATIYS. 


AIR. 


Hark!  hark!  the  god  approaches. 
He  longs  to  ease  his  pain ; 
Ob,  bow  this  love  mcroacfaes^ 
Thro*  cvVy  trembling  vein« 


Oh,  how  my  passion's  risingy 
And.  thumping  in  my  breast ; 
'Tis  somethiiig  most  surprising, 
I  shall  he  doubly  blest. 

REaTATIVB. 

He's  here—Now  prosper.  Love,  my  undertaking. 
1 11  steal  aside— I  'm  in  a  piteous  quaking. 

SCENE  III. 
Juno,  Bacchus. 


RECft-ATIVE. 

Now,  pretty  mistress  Maia,  I  'm  your  humbla-« 
But  feith,  I  'd  better  look  before  I  tumble; 
For  should  the  little  gipsey  make  resisUnce, 
And  call  in  witnesses  to  her  assistance; 
Then,  Bacchus,  should  your  friendsor  sister  fail  ytf; 
You  'U  look  confounded  queer  at  the  Old  Bailey-* 

AIR. 

The  man  that  has  no  friend  at  court. 
Must' make  tbe  laws  confine  bis  sport; 
But  he  that  has,  by  dint  of  flaws. 
May  make  his  sport  confine  the  laws. 

RECITATIVE. 

Zounds!  I  've  a  project,  and  a  fine  ouc  too ; 
What  will  not  passion  and  invention  do? 
I  'U  imitate  the  voice  and  sound  of  Jove, 
The  girl's  ambition  wont  withstand  his  love: 
But  should  she  squall,  and  cry  a  rape,  and  scream 
on 't,  [on  *t— 

Presto,  I  'm  gone,  and  Jove  will  bear  the  blame 
The  farce  begins, the  prologue's  wond'rous  teasing. 
Pray  Cupid,  the  catastrophe  be  pleasing. 


Oh !  where  is  my  Maia  ?  O  say 
What  shadow  conceals  the  fair  maid  } 
Bring  hither  the  lantern  of  day. 
And  show  me  where  Maia  is  laid. 

Envious  vapours,  fly  away$ 
Come  ye  streaming  lights,  discover. 
To  an  ardent,  dying  lover, 
Maia  and  the  chaims  of  day. 

JUNO. 
RECITATIVE.  [osiii, 

I  have  you  fast— by  all  my  wrongs  I  '11  fit  ye. 
Wise  as  you  are,  perhaps  I  may  outwit 'ye» 

AIR. 

Here  thy  longing  Maia  lies. 
Passion  flaming  in  her  eyei  § 

Whilst  her  heart 

Is  thumping,  beatings 

All  in  a  heat,  in 

Every  part: 

Like  the  ocean^ 

All  conmiotion, 
Through  her  veins  the  billows  roll, 
And  the  soft  tempest  ruffles  all  her  souL 


BACCHUS. 
RECITATIVE. 


Gods  !  I  have  struck  upon  the  very  minute  j 
1  shall  be  happy »  or  tke  devil's  in  it: 


[oiMfe. 
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It  seems  some  assignation  was  intended, 
,  1  'd  pamp  it — but  least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

AIR. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  hour ! 

Cupid  now  exalts  his  power; 

In  my  breast  the  passion  raging^  , 

All  my  trembling  fiTune  engaging. 

Sets  my  eveiy  sense  on  fire : 

Let  us,  Maia,  now  retire. 

JUNO. 
RECITATIVB. 

But  say,  should  I  resign  mgr  virgin  channs. 
Would  you  be  ever  constant  to  my  arms? 
Would  not  your  Juno  rob  me  of  your  kindness? 
Must  you  not  truckle  to  her  royal  highness  ? 

BACCHUS. 
No !  by  the  diriy  waves  of  Styx  1  swear  it,  ' 
My  love  is  your's,  my  wife  shall  never  share  it. 

JUMO.  [oiicb* 

Tis  a  sad  compliment,  but  I  must  bear  it 

BACCHUS. 
AIR. 

Then  let 's  away, 
And  nevefc*  delay, 
'Tis  folly  to  stay 

From  rapture  and  love; 
I  sicken,  I  die ; 

0  come  let  us  fly. 

From  the  blue  vaulted  sky 
To  the  Paphian  Grove. 

JUNO.   . 

Then  away, 

1  obey 

'  Love  and  nature; 

BACCHUS. 
Since  'tis  so. 
Let  us  go. 
Dearest  creature! 

SCENE  IV. 
Juno,  Bacchus,  Jupitee. 

JUPITER. 
RECITATIVE. 

I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I  'm  tipseyi^ 
Kfaiay  where  are  you?  Come,  you  little  gipsey. 

BACCHUS. 
Maia*s  with  me,  sir ;  who  the  devil  are  ye  > 
Sirrah,  be  gone;  I  '11  trim  you  if  you  tarry. 

JUPITER. 

Fine  lingo  this  to  Jupiter ! — ^Why  truly 
I  'm  Jove  the  thund^rer-— 

JUNO. 

Out,  you  /ascal,  you  lie— 

BACCHUS. 

n'is  1  am  Jupiter,  I  wield  the  thunder ! 

Zounds,  I  'II  sneak  off  before  they  find  the  blunder. 

JUPITER. 
Breaking  from  above,  below 
Flow,  ye  gleams  of  morning,  flow: 


Rise,  ye  glones  of  tlie  day. 

Rise  at  once  with  strengthened  ray. 

BACCHUS. 

Zounds,  what  can  this  inean ! 


JUNO. 


I  am  an  confiiMBV 


JUPITER. 

Your  pardon,  Jono,  for  this  rade  tntnulpiL 
Insatiate  monster!  Imay  now  be  jealous; 
If  I  *ve  my  mistresses,  you  have  your  feUon : 
I  'm  now  a  very  husband  without  doubt, 
I  feel  the  honours  of  my  forehead  sprout 


Was  it  for  this,  from  morning  to  nis^fc 
Tempests  and  hurricanes  dwelt  cm  yoortoogiie) 
Ever  complaining  of  coldness  and  slight, 
And  the  same  peal  was  eternally  rang  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  was  stinted  of  joy. 
Pleasure  and  happiness  banishM  my  ivresst, 
Poison'd  with  fondness  which  ever  mnstd^, 
Pinn*d  to  your  sleeve,  and  deny'd  to  be  Uest? 

RECITATIVB. 

•I  swear  by  Styx,  and  that 's  an  horrid  oath, 
I  '11  have  revenge,  and  that  upon  you  both. 

JUNO. 

Nay,  hear  me,  Jove,  by  all  thaf  s  serious  too, 
I  swear  I  took  the  drunken  dog  for  you. 

BACCHUS. 

And  with  as  safe  a  conscience,  I  can  say,  ss 
I  now  stand  here,  I  thought  the  chamber  Maia\ 
JUPITER.     . 

It  cannot  be 

AIR. 

I'll  not  be  cheated. 
Nor  be  treated 
like  the  plaything  of  y^mr  wilL' 

JUNO. 

I '11  not  be  slighted, 
I 'U  he  righted. 
And  I  '11  keep  my  spirits  stilL 

JUPITER.  [To  BmAtt 

Yon  pitifnl  culiy 

'  JUNO  oni  BACCHUi.       pkJi^^ 
You  rakehelly  bully. 
Your  blustering; 
Oattering, 
Flustering, 
£^ttering. 
Thundering, 
Blundering, 
I  defy. 

JUPITUt. 
Go  mitkd  your  toping. 
Never  come  groping 

Into  my  quarters,  I  desire,  fie 
Here  you  come  homing, 
And  adorning 

JUNO, 

Yoa  are  a  li«r,  nip^ 
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BAOCHUI* 
Yon  lie>  sir,  yoo  lie. 


SCENE  V. 
Juno,  Bacchus,  Jupitbr,  Cupid. 

CUPIB. 

BSCITATIVB.  '    ' 

Here  are  the  loven  all  at  dapper-dawing; 
A  very  |Anetty  scene  for  CoUett*8  drawing. 
Oho,  immorUU,  why  this  catterwauling? 
Through  all  Olympos  1  have  heard  your  bawling. 

JUNO. 

Ah!  Cupid,  your  fine  plotting,  with  a  pox, 
Has  let  all  in  the  wrong  box. 
Unravel  qaickly,  Ibr  the  tfaund'rer  swears 
To  pull  cneatvD  down  about  our  ears. 

CUPIP. 
A». 

Attend!  Attend!  Attend! 
Ood,  demi-god,  and  fiend. 

Mortals  and  immortals  see. 
Hither  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes, 
See  the  rulers  of  the  skies 

Conquered  all,  and  slaves  to  me. 

JUPITOL 
RECITATIVE. 

Pox  o*  your  brawling !  haste,  unriddle  quickly, 
Or  by  the  thunder  of  my  power  Pll  tickle  ye. 

CUPX9. 
Yon,  Jove,  as  punctual  to  your  assignation, 
Came  here  with  Maia  to  be  very  happy; 
But  Juno,  out  of  a  fond  inclination. 
Slept  in  her  room,  of  all  your  love  to  trap  ye. 
Struck  by  my  power,  which  the  slave  dar*d  despise, 
Bacchus  was  wounded  too  by  Maia's  eyes. 
And  hither  stealing  to  appease  his  love, 
Thought  Juno  Maia;  she  thought  Bacchus  Jove. 
Here  resU  the  matter :^are  you  all  contented? 

JUHO. 
HACCHUfl. 

Vm  glad  I  was  prevented. 
JUPITER.  lAtide, 

A  lucky  disappointment,  on  my  life. 
All  love  is  thrown  away  upon  a  wife: 
How  sad !  my  interruption  could  not  pleftse  her. 
She  moves  my  pity — 

CUPIO. 

Soften,  Jove,  and  ease  her. 


Ko!  No!  not  I- 


JVMO. 

Then  contented  I  resign 
My  prerogative  of  scolding; 
finiet  when  thy  love  is  mine, 
When  my  arms  with  thine  are  folding. 

CUPIO. 

Then,  jolly  Bacchus,  why  should  we  stajjd  out. 
If  we  have  quarrelled,  zounds  well  drink  about*. 

AIR. 

Love  and  wine  uniting, 
Rule  without  controul, 
Are  to  the  sense  delighting. 
And  captivate  the  soul. 

JLove  and  wine  uniting. 
Are  every  where  ador'd; 
Their  pleasures  are  inviting, 
All  Heav*n  they  can  afford. 

BACCHUS. 

Zounds,  1  agree,  'tis  folly  to  oppose  it: 
Let's  pay  our  duty  here,  and  then  we'll  dose  it 
AIR.  [To  ike  autUenee: 

To  you,  ye  brave,  ye  feir,  ye  gay. 
Permit  me  from  myself  to  say; 
The  juicy  grape  for  you  shall  rise. 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  skies; 
For  you  the  vine's  delicious  fruit 
Shall  on  the  lofty  mountains  shoot; 
And  ev'ry  wine  to  Bacchus  dear 
Shall  sparkle  in  perfection  here. 

CUPip. 

For  you,  ye  £siir,  whose  heavenly  charmi 
Make  all  my  arrows  useless  arms; 
For  you  shall  Handel's  lofty  flight 
Clash  on  the  list*ning  ear  of  night. 
And  the  soft  melting  sinking  lay 
In  gentie  accents  die  away: 
And  not  a  whisper  shall  appear. 
Which  modesty  would  blush  to  hear. 

JUNO. 

Ye  brave,  the  pillars  of  the  state. 
In  valour  and  in  conduct  great, 
For  you  the  rushing  clang  of  anns. 
The  yell  of  hattie  and  alarms, 
Shall  from  the  martial  trumpets  fly. 
And  echo  through  the  mantiing  sky. 

JUPITER. 

From  you,  ye  glories  of  mankind. 
We  hope  a  firm  support  to  find; 
All  that  our  humble  powers  can  do 
Shall  be  displayed  to  pleasure  you; 
On  you  we  build  a  wish'd  success, 
Tis  yours,  like  deities  to  bless. 
Your  smiles  will  better  every  scene. 
And  clothe  our  barren  waste  in  green. 


Juno,  thy  hand,  the  girls  no  ipore  IMI  drive  at, 
1  wUl  be  ever  thine— or  wench  more  private.  [Atids. 

AIR. 

Smooth  the  furrows  of  thy  brow, 
Jove  is  »ll  the  lover  now; 
Others  he'll  no  more  pursue^ 
J^  ^  rv^r  fix'd  to  yoo. 


CHORUS. 

So  when  along  the  eastern  skies. 
The  glories  of  the  morning  rise. 
The  humble  flower  which  slept  the  night, 
Expands  its  beauties  to  the  light. 
Glows  in  its  glossy  new  array. 
And  shines  amidst  the  shining  day. 
EndqftheRe9en^e> 
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A  BACCHANAUAN, 

SUNG  BY  MR.  REIUHOLD. 

Bacchus,  ever  smiling  power. 
Patron  of  the  festive  hour ! 
Here  thy  genuine  nectar  roll 
To  the  \vi(!e  capacious  bowl. 
While  gentility  and  glee 
Make  these  gardens  worthy  thee. 

Cacchus,  ever  mirth  and  joy, 
LaughiiTg,  wanton,  happy  boy ! 
Here  advance  thy  clustered  crown. 
Send  thy  purple  blessings  down ; 
With  the  Nine  to  please  conspire^ 
Wreath  the  ivy  round  the  lyre. 


THE  INVITATION. 

TO  BE  BVNG  BY  MRS.  BARTHCLEMON  AND 
BIASTER  CUEMBY. 

Away  to  the  woodlands,  away! 
The  shepherds  are  forming  a  ring ' 
To  dance  to  the  honour  of  May, 
And  welcome  the  pleasures  of  Spring. 
The  shepherdess  labours  a  grace, 
And  shines  in  her  Sunday's  array. 
And  bears  in  the  bloom  of  her  face 
The  charms  and  the  beauties  of  May. 
Away  to  the  woodlands,  away ! 
The  shepherds  are  forming  a  ring,  &c. 

Away  to  the  woodlands,  away! 

And  join  with  the  amorous  train: 

'Tis  treason  to  labour  to  day, 

!Now  Bacchus  and  Cupid  must  reign. 

With  garlands  of  primroses  made. 

And  crownM  with  the  sweet  blooming  spray, 

Thro*  woodland,  and  meadow,  and  shade, 

We'll  dance  to  the  honour  of  May. 

Away  to  the,  &c. 


A  BACCHANALIAN. 

What  is  war  and  all  its  joys? 
Useless  mischief,  empty  noise. 
What  are  arms  and  trophies  won? 
Spangles  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Kosy  Bacchus,  give  me  wine; 
Happiness  is  only  thine  I 

What  is  love  without  the  bowl  ? 
Tis  a  languor  of  the  soul : 
CrownM  with  ivy,  Venus  charms. 
Ivy  courts  me  to  her  arms. 
Bacchus,  give  me  love  aad  wine; 
Happiness  is  only  thine ! 


THE  VIRGIN*S  CHOICE. 

Young  Strephon  is  as  fair  a  swain^ 
As  e'er  a  shepherd  of  the  plain 

In  all  the  hundred  round; 
But  Ralph  has  ti-mpting  shoulders,  true. 
And  will  as  quickly  buckle  to 

Asanytobefuund. 


Young  Colin  has  a  comely  face. 
And  cudgels  with  an  active  graoei 

In  every  thing  complete; 
But  I|obbinol  can  dance  divine, 
Gods !  how  hu  manly  beauties  shioe. 

When  jigging  with  his  feet 

Roger  is  very  stout  and  strong. 
And  Thyrsis  sings  a  heavenly  song. 

Soft  Giles  is  brisk  and  small. 
Who  shall  I  choose?  who  shall  I  sfaui? 
Why  most  I  be  confin*d  to  one? 

Why  cant  I  have  them  all? 


THE  HAPPY  PAIR. 

STREPBON. 

Lucy,  since  the  knot  was  ty'd. 
Which  confirm'd  thee  Strepbon*s  biide,. 
All  is  pleasure,  all  is  joy. 
Married  love  can  never  cloy; 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  this. 
Marriage  is  the  road  to  btias. 

LUCY, 

"WTiilst  thy  kindness  ev'ry  boor 
Gathers  pleasure  with  its  power. 
Love  and  tenderness  in  thee 
Must  be  happiness  to  me. 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  tfaii^ 
Marriage  is  substantial  bliss. 


Godlike  Hymen,  ever  reign. 
Ruler  of  the  happy  train. 
Lift  thy  flaming  torch  above. 
All  the  flights  of  ^'anton  love. 
Peaceful,  solid,  blest,  serene. 
Triumph  in  the  married  scene. 
8TRBP1I08. 

Blest  with  thee,  the  sultry  day 
Flies  on  wings  of  down  away, 
Lah*ring  o*er  the  yellow  plain. 
Open  to  the  sun  and  rain. 
All  my  painful  labours  fly. 
When  I  think  my  Lucy's  nigh. 

LUCY. 

0  my  Strephon,  could  my  heart 
Happiness  to  thee  impart, 

Joy  should  sing  away  the  hour. 
Love  should  ev'ry  pleasure  show^. 
Search  my  falthfol  breast,  and  see, 

1  am  blest  in  loving  thee^ 


Godlike  Hymen,  ever  reign. 
Ruler  of  the  happy  train. 
Lift  thy  flaming  tocch  above 
All  the  flights  dr  wanton  love. 
Peaceful,  solid,  blest,  serene. 
Triumph  in  the  aarried  scene. 


RESIGNATION. 


[Copied  from  a  poem  in  Chntterton's  hani-vntiBl 

in  the  British  Muflenm.] 
Hail  Resignation,  hail  ambtguom  dame. 
Thou  Parthian  archer  in  the  fight  of  kati 
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When  UMm  but  drtwii  the  mystic  yeil  betwecD, 
*Ti6  the  poor  minister's  concluding  scene. 
Sheltered  beneath  thy  pinions  he  withdraws. 
And  tells  us  bis  integrity's  the  cause. 
Sneaking  to  solitude  he  rails  at  state. 
And  rather  would  be  virtuous  than  be  great. 
Laments  the  impotence  of  those  who  guide. 
And  wishes  public  clamours  may  subside. 
But  while  such  rogues  as  North  or  Sandwich  steer, 
Our  grierances  will  never  disappear. 

Hail  Resignation!  'tis  from  thee  we  trace 
The  various  villanies  of  power  and  place, 
Wheu  rascals,  once  but  infamy  and  rags, 
Rich  with  a  nation's  ruin,  swell  their  bags. 
Purchase  a  title  and  a  royal  smile, 
And  pay  to  be  distinguishably  vile. 
When  big  with  self  importance '  thus  they  shine, 
Contented  with  their  gleanings  they  resign. 
When  ministers,  unable  to  presiiie. 
The  tott'ring  vehicle  no  longer  guide, 
The  powerful  Thane  prepares  to  kick  his  grace 
From  all  his  glorious  dignities  of  place, 
But  still  the  honour  of  the  action's  thine. 
And  Oraiton's  tender  conscience  can  resign. 
Lament  not  Grafton  that  thy  hasty  Ml 
Turns  out  a  public  happiness  to  all, 
*  Still  by  your  emptiness  of  look  appear 
The  ruins  of  a  man  who  used  to  steer. 
Still  wear  that  insignificance  of  face 
Which  dignifies  you  more  than  power  or  place. 

Whilst  now  the  constitution  tott'ring  stands 
And  needs  the  firm  support  of  able  hands. 
Your  giace  stood  foremost  in  the  glorious  cause 
To  shake  the  very  basis  of  our  laws. 
But  thanks  to  Camden,  and  a  noUe  few. 
They  stemm'd  oppression's  tide  and  conquer'd 

you. 
How  can  your  prudence  be  completely  prais'd 
In  flying  from  the  storm  yourself  had  rais'd. 
When  the  black  clouds  of  discord  veil'd  the  sky, 
*Twas  more  than  prudence  in  your  grace  to  fly. 
For  had  the  thunders  burst  upon  your  head 
Soon  had  you  mingled  with  the  headless  dead. 
Not  Bute  tho'  here,  the  deputy  of  (ate. 
Could  save  so  vile  a  minister  of  state. 

Oft  has  the  Carlton  sybil  prophesy'd 
How  long  each  minister  of  state  should  guide. 
And  from  the  dark  recesses  of  her  cell. 
When  Bate  was  absent,  would  to  Stuart  tell 
The  secret  fiites  of  senators  and  peers. 
What  lord's  exalted  but  to  lose  his  ears. 
What  iiiture  plans  the  junto  have  design'd. 
What  writers*  are  with  Rockingham  combined. 
Who  should  accept  a  privy  seal  or  rod, 
Who's  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Land  of  Nod, 
What  pention'd  nobleman  should  hold  his  post. 
What  poor  dependant  scor'd  without  his  host. 
What  patriot  big  with  popular  applause 
Should  join  the  ministry  and  prop  the  cause, 
With  many  secrets  of  a  like  import, 
The  daily  tittle  tattle  of  a  court. 
By  comnon  fiume  retailM  as  office  new» 
In  cofiee-houses,  taverns,  cdlara,  stews. 
Oft  frcMB  ber  secret  casket  would  she  draw 
A  knotty  plan  to  undermine  the  law, 
But  tfao^  the  council  sat  upon  the  scheme. 
Time  bv  dbcowcred  that  'tis  all  a  dream. 

'  A  pttt  dfawn  thfoagb  thM*  words. 


Long  had  she  known  the  date  of  Grafton^s  power. 
And  in  her  tablet  mark'd  his  flying  hour, 
Rumour  reports,  a  message  from  her  cell 
Arrived  but  just  thrr-e  hours  before  he  felL 
Well  knew  the  subtle  miuister  of  state 
Her  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  fate, 
And  catching  every  pension  he  could  find, 
Obey'd  the  fatal  summons  and  resign*d. 

Far  in  the  north  amidst  whose  drcai*y  hiRs 
None  hear  the  pleasant  murmuring  sound  of  rills^ 
Where  no  soft  gale  in  dying  raptures  blows. 
Or  ought  which  bears  the  look  of  verdure  grows. 
Save  where  the  north  wind  cuts  the  solemn  ye\r 
And  russet  rushes  drink  the  noxious  dew. 
Dank  exhalations  drawn  from  stagnant  moors. 
The  morning  dress  of  Caledonia's  shores. 
Upon  a  bleak  and  solitary  plain 
Expos'd  to  every  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
A  humble  cottage  rear'd  its  lowly  head. 
Its  roof  with  matted  reeds  and  rushes  spread. 
The  walls  were  osiers  daub'd  with  slimy  clay« 
One  narrow  entrance  open'd  to  the  day; 
Here  Hv'd  a  laird  the  ruler  of  his  clan. 
Whose  tame  thro*  every  northern  mountain  ran; 
Great  was  his  learning,  fbr  he  long  had  been 
A  student  at  the  town  of  Aberdeen,    '. 
Professor  of  all  languages  at  once, 
To  bun  some  reckoned  ChappeUam  a  dunce. 
With  happy  fluency  he  leam'd  to  speak 
Syriac  or  Latin,  Arabic  or  Greek. 
Not  any  tongue  in' which  Oxonians  sing 
When  they  rejoice,  or  blubber  witb  the  king. 
To  him  appear'd  unknown:  with  sapient  look 
He  taught  the  Highland  meaning  of  each  crook. 
But  often  when  to  pastimes  he  iuclin'd. 
To  give  some  relaxation  to  his  mind. 
He  laid  his  books  aside ;  foi^ot  to  read 
To  hunt  wild  goslings  down  the  river  Tweed* 
To  chase  a  starving  weezel  from  her  bed. 
And  wear  the  spoil  triumphant  on  his  head. 
'Tis  true  his  rent  roll  just  maintain'd  his  stata. 
But  some  in  spite  of  poverty  are  great. 
Tho'  Famine  sunk  her  impress  on  his  fiu;e. 
Still  you  might  there  his  haughty  temper  trace. 
Descended  from  a  catalogue  of  kings 
Whose  warlike  arts  Mac  Plierson  sweetly  sings; 
He  bore  the  majesty  of  monarchs  post. 
Like  a  tall  pine  rent  with  the  winter's  blast. 
Whose  spreading  trunk  and  withered  branches  show 
How  glorious  once  the  lordly  tree  might  grow* 

Of  all  the  warring  passions  in  his  bi-easi 
Ambition  still  presided  o'er  the  rest. 
This  is  the  spur  which  actuates  us  all. 
The  visionary  height  whence  thousands  fall. 
The  author's  hobby-horsey  the  soklier's  steed^ 
Which  aids  him  in  each  military  deed, 
The  lady's  dresser,  looking  glaas  and  pain^ 
The  warm  devotion  of  the  seeming  saint* 

Sawney,  the  nobler  ruler  of  tbe  clan, 
Had  numbered  o'er  tbe  rqper  years  of  man^ 
Graceful  in  stature,  ravishing  his  mien. 
To  make  a  conquest  was  but  to  be  seen* 
Fir'd  by  ambition,  he  resolv'd  to  roam 
Far  froim  the  fomine  of  his  native  home^ 
I  To  seek  the  warmer  climate  of  the  south, 
And  at  one  banquet  feast  his  eyes  and  mouth. 
In  vain  the  am'rous  Highland  lass  complain'd. 
The  son  of  monarchs  would  not  be  restrained. 
Clad  in  his  native  many-colour'd  suit 
Fortb  struts  tbe  walking  majesty  of  Bute. 
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His  spacious  sword,  to  a  lai^e  wallet  strung. 
Across  his  broad  capacious  shoulders  hung: 
As  from  the  hills  the  Laud  of  Promise  rose 
A  secret  transport  in  his  bosom  glows, 
A  joy  j)rophetic  until  then  unknown 
Assured  him  all  he  view'd  would  be  his  own. 
New  scenes  of  pleasure  recreate  his  sight. 
He  views  the  fertile  meadows  with  delight. 
Still  in  soliloquy  be  prais'd  the  view. 
Nor  more  was  pleas'd  with  future  scenes  at  Kew. 
His  wonder  broke  in  murmurs  from  his  tongue,' 
No  more  the  praise  of  Highland  hills  he  sung, 
Till  now  a  stranger  to  the  cheerful  green, 
Where  springing  Uowers  diversify  the  scene. 
The  lofty  elm,  the  oak  of  lordly  look, 
The  willow  shadowing  the  bubbling  brook, 
The  hedges  blooming  with  the  sweets  of  May 
With  double  pleasure  mark'd  bis  gladsome  way. 
Having  thro'  varying  rural  prospects  past. 
He  reachM  the  great  metropolis  at  last. 
Here  Fate  beheld  him  as  he  trudg*d  the  street. 
Bare  was  his  buttocks  and  unshod  his  feet, 
A  lengthening  train  of  boys  displayed  him  great, 
H^  seem'd  already  minister  of  state. 
The  Carlton  sybil  saw  his  graceful  mien. 
And  straight  forgot  her  hopes  of  being  queen, 

•        #         #        •        •  <     t 
8hestgh*d,8he  wish'd,  swift  virtuous  Chudleigh  aew 
To  bring  the  Caledonian  swain  to  Kew, 
Then  Introduced  him  to  her  secret  cell; 
What  further  can  the  modest  numbers  tdl? 

•         •        •         • 
None  rid  the  broomstaff  with  so  good  a  graces 
Or  pleas'd  her  with  such  majesty  of  fttce. 
Enraptured  with  her  incubus  she  sought 
How  to  reward  his  merit  as  she  ought, 
llesolved  to  make  him  greatest  of  the  great 
She  led  him  to  her  hidden  cave  of  state. 
There  spurs  and  coronets  were  placed  around 
^nd  privy  seals  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Here  piles  of  honorary  truncheon?  lay 

And  gleaming  stars 1  artificial  day. 

With  mystic  rods  whose  magic  power  is  such 

They  metamorphose  parties  with  a  touch. 

Here  hung  the  princely   .■    ,*  of  gartered  blue 

With  flags  of  all  varieties  of  hue. 

**  These,"  said  the  sybil,  *«  fipom  this  present  hour 

Are  thine,  with  every  dignity  of  power. 

No  statesman  shall  be  titulary  great, 

None  shall  obtain  an  office  in  the  state 

But  such  whose  principles  and  manners  suit 

The  virtuous  temper  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 

AH  shall  pursue  thy  interest,  none  sliall  guide 

But  such  as  you  repute  are  qualify*d. 

No  more  on  Scotland's  melancholy  plain 

Your  starving  countr}'men  shall  drink  the  rain. 

But  hither  hasting  on  their  naked  feet 

Procure  a  place,  forget  themselves,  and  eat. 

No  southern  patriot  shall  oppose  my  will. 

If  not  my  look,  my  treasurer  can  kill. 

His  pistol  never  fails  in  time  of  need, 

And  who  dares  contradict  my  power  shall  bleed. 

A  future  Barrington  will  also  rise 

With  blood  and  death  to  entertain  my  eyes. 

But  this  forestalls  futurity  and  fate, 

ril  chusc  tlie  present  hour  to  make  thee  great.'* 

He  bow'd  submission,  and  with  eager  view 

Gaz^d  on  the  withered  oracle  of  Kew. 


XUtigiblt. 


4  Illegible. 


She  seix'd  a  pendant  garter  and  began 

To  elevate  the  ruler  of  the  clan. 

Girt  round  his  leg  the  honoured  trifle  shone 

And  gathered  double  lustre  from  the  throne. 

With  native  dignity  he  filPd  the  stall. 

The  wonder,  jest,  and  enmity  of  all. 

Not  yet  content  with  honorary  grace 

The  sybil,  busy  for  the  sweets  of  place, 

Kick'd  out  a  minister,  the  people's  pride. 

And  lifted  Sawney  in  his  place  to  guide.   . 

The  leader  of  the  treasury  he  rose. 

Whilst  Fate  mark'd  down   the   nation's  futars 

woes. 
Mad  with  ambition,  his  imperious  band 
Scattered  oppression  thro'  a  groaning  land 9 
Still  tastes  followed  taxes,  grants  supplies. 
With  evVy  ill  resulting  from  excise. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unjust  increase. 
He  struck  a  bolder  stroke  and  sold  the  peace. 
The  Gallic  millions  so  conviuced  his  mind 
On  honourable  terms  the  treaty's  sign'd. 

But  who  his  private  character  can  blame. 
Or  brand  his  tides  with  a  villain's  name. 
Upon  an  estimation  of  the  gains 
He  stoop'd  beneath  himself  to  take  the  reint, 
A  good  economist,  he  serv'd  the  crown 
And  made  bis  master's  interest  his  own. 
His  starving  friends  and  countrymen  apply'd, 
To  share  the  ministry,  assist  to  guide. 
Nor  askM  in  vain: — his  charitable  hand 
Made  plenty  smile  in  Scotland's  barran  land. 
Her  wandering  sons  for  poverty  renown'd 
Places  and  pensions,  bribes  or  titles  fonod. 
Far  from  the  south  was  humble  merit  fled 
And  on  the  northern  mountains  rear^  her  head, 
And  genius  havmg  rang'd  beyond  the  TWeed 
Sat  brooding  upon  bards  who  could  not  read. 
Whilst  courage  boasting  of  his  Highland  might 
Mentions  not  Culloden's  inglorious  fight. 
Bift  whilst  his  lordship  fills  the  honour'^  stall 
An^pla  provision  satisfies  them  all. 
The  genius  sings  his  praise,  the  soldier  aweait 
To  mutilate  each  murm'ring  caitiff's  ears. 
The  father  of  his  country  they  ^dore. 
And  live  in  elegance  unknown  before. 
•        •        •     •     •  ' 

Around  this  mystic  Sun  of  liquid  gold 

A  swarm  of  planetary  statesmen  roU'd, 

Tho'  some  have  since  as  ministers  been  known 

They  shone  with  borrow'd  lustre,  not  their  own. 

In  ev'ry  revolution  day  and  night 

Fi  om  Bute  they  caught  each  particle  of  Ugbtf 

He  destin'd  out  the  circles  they  fulfil. 

Hung  on  the  bulky  nothing  of  his  will. 

How  shall  I  brand  with  iniamy  a  name 
Which  bids  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame? 
How  shall  I  touch  his  iron  soul  with  pain. 
Who  hears  unmovM  a  multitude  complain? 
A  multitude  made  wretched  by  his  hand. 
The  common  curse  and  nuisance  of  the  land. 
Holland,  of  thee  I  sing:  infernal  wretch. 
Say,  can  thy  power  of  mischief  farther  stretch? 
Is  there  no*  other  army  to  be  sold. 
No  town  to  be  destroy'd  for  bribes  and  gold? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  sit  contented  down. 
And  starve  the  subject  to  enrich  the  ciown? 
That  when  the  treasury  can  boast  suppliea 
Thy  pilfering  genius  may  have  exercise. 
Whilst  unaccounted  millions  pay  thy  toil 
Thou  art  secure  if  Bute  divides  thf  spo.i). 
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Catching  hit  influence  from  the  best  of  kin^. 
Vice  broodi  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
The  vengeance  of  a  nation  is  defy'd 
And  liberty  and  justice  set  aside. 
Diatinguish'd  robber  of  the  public,  say, 
VThat  urg*d  thy  timid  spirit's  hasty  way? 
She  -< —  in  the  protection  of  a  king, 
Did  recollection  paint  the  &te  of  Byng? 
Did  conscience  hold  that  mirror  to  thy  sight, 
Or  Aylyffe*s  ghost  accompany  thy  flight  ? 
Is  Bute  more  powerful  than  the  sceptred  hand. 
Or  art  thou  safer  in  a  foreign  land? 
In  Tain  the  scene  relinquish'd  now  you  griere. 
Cursing  the  moment  you  were  forced  to  leave 
Thy  ruins  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  built. 
The  fruits  of  plunder,  Tillany  and  guilt 
When  3roo  presume  on  English  ground  to  tread, 
Justice  will  lift  her  weapon  at  your  head. 
Contented  with  the  author  of  your  state. 
Maintain  the  conversation  of  the  great. 
Be  buFy  in  confederacy  and  plot. 
And  settle  what  shall  be  on  what  is  not, 
Display  the  statesman  in  some  wild  desigUf 
Foretell  when  North  will  tumble  and  resign. 
How  long  the  busy  Sandwich,  mad  for  rule. 
Will  lose  his  labour  and  remain  a  fool. 
Bat  your  accounts,  the  subject  of  debate. 
Are  sunk  beneath  the  notice  of  the  great. 
Let  brib*d  exchequer  tellers  6nd  'em  just. 
While  on  the  penalty  of  place  they  must. 
Before  you're  seen  your  honesty  is  cle»r. 
And  all  will  evidently  right  appear. 

When  as  a  minister  you  had  your  day. 
And  gathered  light  from  Bute^s  superior  ray, 
His  striking  representative  you  shone. 
And  seem'd  to  glimmer  in  yourself  alone. 
The  lives  of  thousands  bartered  for  a  bribe. 
With  villanies  too  shocking  to  describe, 
^"our  system  of  oppression  testify  'd 
None  but  the  conscientious  Vox  could  guide. 
As  Bote  is  flx*d  eternal  in  his  sphere 
And  ministera  revolve  around  in  air. 
Your  infomy  with  such  a  lasting  ray 
Glowed  thro*  your  ori>  in  one  continued  day. 
Still  ablest  politicians  hold  dispute. 
Whether  you  gave,  or  borrowed  light  from  Bute. 
Lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  superior  parts. 
We  ofteii  have  descryM  your  little  ftrts. 
But  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  sphere 
We  saw  the  little  villain  disappear, 
When  drest  in  titles,  the  buriesqu^  of  place 
A  more  illustrious  rascal  show>d  his  face. 
Your  destin'd  sphere  of  ministry  now  run. 
You  dropt  like  others  in  the  parent  Sun, 
There  as  a  spot  yoti  purpose  to  remain. 
And  seek  protection  in  the  sybil's  swain* 
Grafton  his  planetary  life  began, 
The*  foreign  to  the  system  of  the  clan. 
Slowly  he  roird  around  the  fount  of  light. 
Long  was  his  day,  but  longer  was  his  night. 
Irregular,  unequal  in  his  coarse» 
Now  languid  he  revolves,  now  rolls  with  force. 
His  scarce-collected  light  obliquely  hurPd 
Was  scattered  ere  it  reached  his  frozen  world. 
Thro*  all  his  under  of&ces  of  place. 
All  had  conspir'd  to  represent  his  gprace. 
Lifeless  and  dull  the  wheels  of  sUte  were  driv'o. 
Blow  as  a  courtier  on  his  road  to  Heaven. 
K  expedition  urg'd  the  dull  machine 
^  knew  10  ij^tle  of  the  golden  meaa> 


Swift  hurry  and  confusion  wi^d  began 
To  discompose  the  Thane*s  dctermin'd  plan. 
Errour,  his  secretary,  lent  his  aid 
To  undermine  each  plot  his  cunning  laid; 
He  wrote  dispatches  in  his  grace's  name. 
And  ruinM  every  project  North  could  frame. 
Yet  as  he  blunder'ci  tbro*  the  lengthened  night 
He  seriously  protested  all  was  right 
Since  dissipation  is  thy  only  joy, 
60,  Grafton,  join  the  dance  and  act  the  boy; 
'Tis  not  for  fops  in  cabinets  to  shine, 
And  justice  must  confess  that  title's  thine. 
Di'ess  to  excess  and  powder  into  fame. 
In  drums  and  hurricanes  exalt  your  name. 
There  you  may  glitter,  there  your  worth  may  rise 
Above  the  little  reach  of  vulgar  eyes. 
But  in  the  high  departments  of  the  state 
Your  talents  are  too  trifling  to  be  great, 
niiere  all  your  imperfectious  rise  to  view. 
Not  Sandwich  so  contemptible  as  you. 
Bute  from  the  summit  of  his  power  dcscry'd 
Your  glaring  inability  to  guide, 
And  mustering  every  rascal  in  his  gang. 
Who  might  for  merit  all  together  hang. 
From  the  black  catalogue  and  worthy  crew. 
The  Jesuitical  and  scheming  few, 
Selected  by  the  leader  of  the  clan. 
Received  in«$tnictious  for  their  future  plan. 
And  after  proper  adoration  paid 
Were  to  their  destinM  sphere  of  state  convey*d^ 
To  shine  the  minister's  satellites. 
Collect  his  light,  and  give  his  lordship  ease. 
Reform  his  crooked  politics  and  draw 
A  more  severe  attack  upon  the  law. 
Settle  his  erring  revolutions  right, 
And  give  in  just  proportion  day  and  night. 
Alas!  the  force  of  Scottish  pride  is  such, 
These  mushrooms  of  a  day  presum'd  too  much. 
Conscious  of  cunning  and  superior  arts 
They  scorn'd  the  minister's  too  trifling  parts, 
Grafton  resents  a  treatment  so  unjust. 
And  damns  the  Carlton  sybil's  flery  lust. 
By  which  a  scoundrel  Scot  opprest  the  realm. 
And  rogues  below  contempt  disgraced  the  helnu 
Swift  scandal  caught  the  accents  as  they  fell. 
And  bore  them  to  the  sybil's  secret  celJL 
Enrag'd  she  wing'd  a  messenger  to  Bute, 
Some  minister  more  able  to  depute; 
Her  character  and  virtue  was  a  jest,  ^ 

Whilst  Grafl^in  was  of  useless  power  possest. 
This  done,  her  just  desii^  of  vene-eance  warm. 
She  gave  him  notice  of  the  bursting  storm; 
Timid  and  dubious  Grafton  foced  about. 
And  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  out 
But  as  no  laws  the  sybil's  power  confin'd. 
He  drop'd  his  blushing  honours  and  resign'd« 

Step  forward.  North !  and  let  the  doubtftil  see 
Wonders  and  miracles  reviv'd  in  thee. 
Did  not  the  living  witness  haunt  the  court. 
What  ear  had  given  faith  to  my  report? 
Amidst  the  root  of  ministerial  slaves 
Rogues  who  want  genius  to  refine  to  knaves. 
Who  could  imagine  that  the  wretch  more  base 
Should  fill  the  highest  infamy  of  place? 
That  North  the  vile  domestic  of  a  peer, 
Whose  name  an  Englishman  detests  to  hear. 
Should  leave  his  trivial  share  of  Bedford's  gains, 
Become  a  minister  and  take  the  reins. 
And  from  the  meanest  of  the  gang  ascend 
Above  his  worthy  ggvemor  and  friend  ? 
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This  wond'roitt  metamorphoBe  of  an  hour> 

Sufficiently  erinced  the  sybil's  power, 

To  ruin  nations,  little  rogues  to  raise, 

A  virtue  superiiataral  displays. 

What  but  a  power  infernal  or  divine 

Could  honour  North,  or  make  his  grace  resign. 

Some  superficial  politicians  tell 
"When  Grafton  from  his  gilded  turret  fell, 
The  sybil  substituted  Noith  a  blank, 
A  mustered  iaggot  to  complete  the  rank, 
Without  the  distant  thought  that  such  a  tool 
Would  change  its  being  and  aspire  to  rule: 
But  such  the  humble  North's  indulgent  fate. 
When  striding  in  the  saddle  of  the  state 
He  caught  by  inspiration  sutesmaiiship, 
And  drove  the  slow  machine  and  smacVM  his  whip; 
Whilat  Bedford  wondering  at  his  sudden  skill 
With  reverence  view'd  the  packhorsc  of  his  will. 

His  majesty  (the  buttons  thrown  aside) 
Heclar'd  his  fix*d  intention  to  preside. 
No  longer  sacrificed  to  every  knave 
He'd  show  himself  discreet  as  well  as  brave; 
In  every  cabinet  and  council  cause 
He»d  be  dicUtor  and  enforce  the  laws. 
Whilst  North  should  in  his  present  office  stand 
As  understrapper  to  direct  his  band. 

Now  Expectation,  now  extend  thy  wing ! 
Happy  the  land  whose  minister's  a  king, 
Happy  the  king  who  ruling  each  debate 
Can  peep  through  every  roguery  of  state. 
See  Hope  arrayed  in  robes  of  virgin  white. 
Trailing  an  arch'd  variety  of  light. 
Comes  showering  blessings  on  a  ruinM  realm. 
And  shows  the  crowned  director  of  the  helm. 
Retnm,  fair  goddess,  till  some  future  day; 
The  kin^  has  seen  tlie  errour  of  his  way; 
And  by  his  smarting  shoulders  seems  to  feel 
Tlie  wheel  of  state  is  not  a  Catharine  wheel. 
Wise  by  experience,  geueml  nurse  of  fools. 
He  leaves  the  ministry  to  venal  tools, 
And  finds  his  happy  talents  better  suit 
The  making  buttons  for  his  favourite  Bute, 
In  countenancing  the  unlawful  views 
Which  Nortl),  the  delegate  of  Bute,  pursues, 
In  glossing  with  authority  a  train 
Whose  names  are  infiimy,  and  objects  gain. 

Hail,  filial  duty!  great  if  rightly  us'd. 
How  little,  when  mistaken  and  abus'd; 
Vtew*d  from  one  point,  how  glorious  art  thou  aeen. 
From  others,  how  degenerate  and  mean. 
A  seraph  or  an  idiot's  bead  we  see: 
Oft  on  the  latter  stands  the  type  of  thee. 
And  bowing  at  his  parent's  knee  is  drest 
In  a  long  hood  of  many'<;olour'd  vest. 

The  sceptred  king  who  dignifies  a  throne. 
Should  be  in  private  life  himself  alone. 
No  friend  or  mother  should  his  conscience  scan. 
Or  with  the  nation's  head  confound  the  man. 
L'ke  juggling  Melchi  2«adok'8  priestisfa  plea, 
Collected  in  himself  a  king  should  be. 
But  truths  may  be  nnwekome,  and  the  lay 
Which  shall  to  royal  ears  such  troths  convey. 
The  conflagrations  of  the  hangman's  ire 
May  roast  and  execute  with  foreign  fire. 
The  Muse  who  valaeB  safety  shall  return. 
And  sing  of  subjects  where  she  cannot  born. 
Continue  North  thy  vile  burlesque  of  power. 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  the  present  hour, 
Cjllect  and  fill  thy  coffers  with  the  spoil 
And  let  thy  sathermgs  recooapeiue  tliy  ioiL 


Whibt  the  rogaes  out  revile  the  rascals  is, 

Repeat  the  proverb,  **  let  those  laugh  that  win^ 

Fleeting  and  transitory  is  the  date 

Of  sublunary  ministers  of  state. 

Then  whilst  thy  summer  lasts,  prepare  the  bar. 

Nor  trust  to  autumn  and  a  future  day. 

I  leave  thee  now,  but  with  intent  to  trace 
The  villains  and  the  honest  men  of  place. 
The  first  are  still  assisting  in  thy  train 
To  aid  the  pillage  and  divide  the  gain. 
The  last  of  kn»wn  integrity  of  tnind 
Forsook  a  vena!  party  and  resignM. 

Come  Satire !  aid  me  to  display  the  fiist, 
Of  every  honest  Englishman  accurst. 
Come  Troth,  assist  me  to  prepare  the  lays. 
Where  worth  demands,  and  give  the  latter  prai*. 
Ingenious  Sandwich,  whither  do&t  thou  fly 
To  shun  the  censure  of  the  public  eye? 
Dost  thou  want  matter  for  another  speech, 
Or  other  works  of  genius  to  impeach? 
Or  would  thy  insignificancy  and  pride 
Presume  above  thyself  and  seek  to  guide? 
Pursue  thy  ignis-fotuus  of  power. 
And  call  to  thy  assistance  virtuous  Gower, 
Set  Rigby's  happy  countenance  in  play. 
To  vindicate  whatever  you  can  say. 
Then  when  you  totter  into  place  and  feme. 
With  double  infamy  you  brand  yoar  name. 
Say,  Sandwich,  in  the  winter  of  your  date. 
Can  you  ascend  the  hobby-horse  of  state, 
Do  titles  echo  grateful  in  your  ear. 
Or  is  it  mockery  to  call  you  peer? 
In  '■  silver'd  age  to  play  the  fool. 

And   ■  with  rascals  infomona  a  tool; 

Plainly  denote  your  judgment  is  no  more. 
Your  honour  was  extinguishM  long  before. 

Say,  if  reflection  ever  blest  thy  mind. 
Hast  thou  one  real  friend  among  mankind? 
Thou  hadst  one  once,  free,  generous  and  sincere. 
Too  good  a  senator  for  such  a  peer. 
Him  thou  hast  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
To  lewdness,  immorality  and  vice. 
Your        •     *S        scoundrel  set  the  gin. 
And  friendship  was  the  bait  to  di:aw  htm  in. 
What  honourable  villain  could  they  find 
Of  Sandwich's  latudinary  mind? 
The'  intimacy  seem'd  to  stop  the  way. 
You  they  employ'd  to  tempt  him  and  betray 
Full  well  you  executed  their  commaiids. 
Well  you  deserv'd  the  pension  at  their  hands. 
For  yon  in  hours  of  trifling  he  compiled 
A  dissertation  blasphemous  and  wild. 
Be  it  recorded  too,  at  your  desire. 
He  called  for  demons  to  assist  bis  lyre^ 
Relying  on  your  friendship  soon  h*  found 
How  dangerous  the  support  of  rotten  ground. 
In  your  infernal  attributes  array*d. 
You  seiz'd  the  wish*d-for  poem  and  bctrayM. 

Hail  mighty  Twitcher!  can  my  fe^e'lina 
Give  due  reward  to  merit  such  as  thine? 
Not  Churchill's  keenest  satire  ever  reach*d 
The  cdnscience  of  the  rascal  who  impeachU 
My  feeble  numbers  and  uhtutor'd  lay 
On  such  an  harden'd  wretch  is  thrown  awaf 
I  leave  thee  to  the  impotent  delight 
Of  visiting  the  harlots  of  the  night, 
Go  hear  thy  nightingale's  enchanting  strain. 
My  satire  shall  not  dart  a  sting  in  va;n. 

s  Psthminiig,  1  bdieTC. 
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There  yoa  niy  boMt  one  sense  is  entertain'dy 
Tho*  age  present  your  other  senses  pftin*d, 
Go,  Sandwich,  if  thy  fire  of  lust  compel. 
Regale  at  Uarrington*8  religious  cell, 

[UUgOfU. 

Kxert  your  poor  endeavours  as  you  please, 

The  jest  and  bubble  of  the  harlot  crew. 

What  entertaioM  your  youth,  in  age  pnrsue.   » 

When  Grafton  shook  oppression's  iron  rod, 
Like  Egyprs  lice,  the  instrument  of  God, 
When  Camden,  driven  from  his  office,  saw 
The  last  weak  efforts  of  expiring  law. 
When  Bute,  the  regulator  of  the  state 
Preferred  the  vicious,  to  transplant^  the  great. 
When  rank  corruption  thro'  all  orders  ran 
And  infiuny  untteil  Sawney's  clan. 
When  every  office  was  with  rogues  disgraced, 
And  the  Scotch  dialect  became  the  ta6t(N— 
Could  Beanfoit  with  such  creatures  stay  behind  ? 
No,  Beaufort  was  a  Briton,  and  resigned. 
Thy  resignation,  Somerset,  shall  shine 
When  time  hath  burycd  the  recording  line. 
And  proudly  glaring  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
With  more  than  titles  decorate  thy  name. 
Amidst  the  gathered  rascals  of  the  age. 
Who  murder  noble  parts,  the  court  their  stage^ 
One  nobleman  of  honesty  remains, 
Who  scorns  to  draw  in  ministerial  chains, 
Who  honours  virtue  and  his  country's  peace, 
And  sees  with  pity  grievances  increase. 
Who  brively  left  all  sordid  views  of  place. 
And  lives  the  honour  of  the  Beaufort  race. 

ppep  in  the  secret,  Barrington  and  Gower^ 
Rais'd  upon  villany,  aspire  to  power. 
Big  with  importance  they  presume  to  riso 
Above  a  minister  they  must  despise^ 
Whilst  Barrington  as  secretary  shows 
How  many  pensions  paid  his  blood  and  blows. 
And  Gower,  the  humbler  creature  of  the  two^ 
Has  only  future  prospects  in  his  view. 
But  North  requires  assistance  from  the  great 
To  work  another  button  in  the  state. 
That  Weymouth  may  complete  the  birthday  suit, 
Full  trimm'd  by  Twitcher  and  cut  out  by  Bute. 
So  many  worthy  schemers  must  produce 
A  statesman's  coat  of  universal  u&e; 
Some  syatem  of  economy  to  sare 
Another  million  for  another  knave. 
Some  plan  to  make  a  duty,  large  before^ 
Additionally  great,  to  grind  the  poor. 
For  'tis  a  maxim  with  the  guiding  wise, 
Just  as  the  cummoiis  sink  the  rich  arise. 

If  ministers  and  privy  council  knaves 
Would  rest  contented  with  their  being  slaves. 
And  not  with  anxious  infamy  pursue 
Tbose  measures  which  will  fetter  others  too, 
The  swelling  cry  of  liberty  would  rest. 
Nor  Englishmen  complain,  nor  knaves  protest. 
But  courtiers  have  a  littleness  of  mind. 
And  once  enslaved  woukl  fetter  all  mankind. 
•Tis  to  this  narrowness  of  soul  we  owe 
What  further  ills  our  liberties  shall  know» 
'Tis  from  this  principle  our  feuds  began. 
Fomented  by  the  Scots,  ignoble  clan. 
Strange  that  such  little  creatures  of  a  tool^ 
By  Inst  and  not  by  merit  rais'd  to  rule, 
Should  sow  contention  in  a  noble  land, 
And  scatter  thunders  ftom  a  venal  hand.        \ 

6  dueij,  Suii^laat.      « 


Gods !  that  these  fly-blows  of  a  stallion's  day, 

Warm'd  into  being  by  the  sybil's  ray, 

Should  shake  the  constitution,  rights  and  lawfl^ 

And  prosecute  the  man  of  freedom's  cause! 

Whilst  Wilked  to  every  Bi  iton's  right  appeal'd 

With  loss  of  liberty  that  right  he  seal'd. 

Imprison'd  and  oppress'd  he  persever'd. 

Nor  Sawney  or  his  powerful  sybil  fear'd. 

The  ha^  replete  with  malice  from  above^ 

Shot  poison  on  the  screech  owl  of  her  love. 

Unfortunately  to  his  pen''  it  f^ll. 

And  flow*d  in  double  rancour  to  her  cell. 

Madly  she  rav'd  to  ease  her  tortur'd  miiMl, 

The  object  of  her  hatred  is  confin'd: 

But  he,  supported  by  his  country's  laws. 

Bid  her  defiance,  for  'twas  freedom's  cause. 

Her  treasurer  and  Talbot  fought  in  vain, 

Tho'  each  attained  his  fiivourite  object,  gain. 

She  s&t  as  usual  when  a  project  fails, 

Damn'd  Chudleigh's  phyz,and  din'd  upon  her  nails, 

'   Unhappy  land !  whose  goveni'd  monarch  sees 

Thro*  glasses  and  perspective  such  as  these. 

When  juggling  to  deceive  his  untry'd  sight. 

He  views  the  ministry  all  trammelPd  righ^ 

Whilst  to  his  eye  the  other  glass  apply 'd, 

His  subjects'  failings  are  all  magnified. 

Unheeded  the  petitions  are  receiv'd. 

Nor  one  report  of  grievances  believ'd; 

'Tis  but  the  voice  of  faction  in  disguise 

That  blinds  with  liberty  the  people's  eye*; 

Tis  not  and  licentiousness  pursues 

Some  disappointed  placeman's  private  pwof^* 

And  shall  such  venal  creatures  steer  the  helm. 

Waving  oppression's  banners  round  the  realinF 

Shall  Britons  to  the  vile  detested  troop. 

Forgetting  ancient  honour,  meanly  stoop? 

Shall  we  our  rights  and  liberties  resign. 

To  lay  tliose  jewels  at  a  woman's  shrine } 

No:  let  us  still  be  Britons:  .be  it  known, 

The  favours  we  solicit  are  our  owiu 

Engage,  ye  Britons,  in  the  glorious  task. 

And  stronger  still  enforce  the  things  you  ask. 

Assert  yoiir  rights>  remonstrate  with  the  throne. 

Insist  on  liberty,  and  that  alone. 

Alas !  America,  thy  —  cause 
Displays  the  ministry's  contempt  of  laws. 
Unreprcsentcd  thou  art  tax'd,  excis'd. 
By  creatures  much  too  vile  to  be  de^is'd. 
The  outcast  of  an  outed  gang  are  sent. 
To  bless  thy  commerce,  with  ^—  government. 
Whilst  pity  rises  to  behold  thy  fate, 
We  sec  thee  in  this  worst  of  troubles  great. 
Whilst  anxious  for  thy  wavering  dubicms  cause. 
We  give  thy  proper  spirit  due  applause. 
If  virtuous  Gra(^on*s  sentimental  ta»te. 
Is  in  his  measures  or  bis  mistress  plac'd ; 
In  either  'tis  originally  rare. 
One  shows  the  midnight  cully,  one  the  peerw 
Review  him,  Britons,,with  a  proper  pride. 
Was  this  a  statesman  qualified  to  guide? 
Was  this  the  minister  whose  mighty  hawl 
Has  scatter'd  o*vil  discord  thro'  the  land? 
Since  smallest  trifles,  when  ordain'd  by  fate, 
Rise  into  power  and  counteract  the  great. 
What  shall  we  call  thee,  Grafton  ?  Fortune's  whip? 
Or  rather  the  burlesque  of  statesmanship, 
When  daring  in  thy  insolence  of  place. 
Bold  in  an  empty  majesty  of  foce,  ' 

1  DoubtfuU     8  Left  out,  but  right,  by  rhymt. 
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We  saw  th^  ex«fc!se  thy  magic  rod 

And  form  a  titled  villain  with  a  nod. 

Turn  oiit  the  virtilonsy  airily  advance 

The  members  of  the  cooncil  in  a  dance, 

And  honouring  Sandwich  with  a  serious  air 9, 

Commend  the  fancy  of  his  solitaire. 

These  were  thy  actions  worthy  of  record, 

Worthy  the  bubbled  wretch  and  venal  lord. 

Since  villany  is  meritorious  grrown. 

Step  forward,  for  thy  merit's  not  unknown. 

What  Mansfield's  conscience  shuddei'd  to  receive 

Thy  merceoary  temper  cannot  leave.  ' 

Reversions,  pensions,  bribes  and  — .-^  [lUegStle. 

What  mortal  scoundrel  can  such  things  reftise? 

If  Dunning's  nice  integprity  of  mind 

Will  not  in  pales  of  interest  be  confin'd; 

Let  his  uncommon  honesty  resign, 

And  boast  the  empty  pension  of  the  Nine; 

A  Thurloe  grasping  every  offei'd  straw. 

Shines  his  successor,  and  degrades  the  law. 

How  like  the  ministry  who  link'd  his  chains. 

His  measures  tend  incessantly  to  gains. 

If  Weymouth  dresses  to  the  height  of  taste. 
At  once  with  ■  —  places  lac*d. 

Can  such  a  summer  insect  of  the  state 
Be  otherwise  than  in  externals  great? 
Thou  h^istling  marplot  of  each  hidden  plan, 
liow  wilt  thou  answer  to  the  sybil's  man? 
Did  thy  own  shallow  politics  direct. 
To  treat  the  mayor  with  pnrpos'd  disveipect. 
Or  did  it  come  in  orders  from  above. 
From  her  who  sacrificed  her  soul  to  love? 
Rigby  whose  ct^nscience  is  a  perfect  dice, 
A  just  epitome  of  every  vice, 
Keplete  with  what  accomplishments  support 
.  The  empty  admiration  of  a  court, 
Yet  wants  a  barony  to  grace  record. 
And  hopes'  to  lose  the  rascal  in  the  lord. 
His  wish  is  granted,  and  the  king  prepares 
A  title  of  renown  to  brand  his  heirs. 
When  vice  creates  the  patent  for  a  i>eer, 
Wliat  lord  so  nominally  great  as  Clare? 
Whilst  Chatham  from  his  coroneted  oak 
Unheeded  shook  the  senate  with  his  croak; 
The  minister  too  powerful  to  be  right, 
Laugh'd  at  his  prophecy  and  second  sight, 
Since  mother  Shipton's  oracle  of  state 
ForestallM  the  future  incidents  of  fate. 
Grafton  might  shake*h is  elbowsi,  dance  and  dream, 
Twere  labour  lost  to  strive  against  the  stream. 
If  Grafton  in  his  juggling  statesman's  game 
Bubbled  for  intirest^  betted  but  for  fame, 
Th^  leader  of  the  treasury  could  pay 
?or  every  loss  in  politics  and  play. 
Sir  Fletcher's  noisy  eloquence  of  tongue 
Is  on  such  pliant  oily  hinges  hung, 
TUrn'd  to  all  points  of  politics  and  doubt, 
Bnt  tho*  for  ever  worsted,  never  out 
Can  such  a  wretched  creature  take  the  chair 
And  exercise  his  new  made  power  with  air?    • 
This  worthy  speaker  of  a  worthy  crew 
Can  write  long  speeches  and  repeirt  them  too, 
A  practis'd  lawyer  in  the  venal  court. 
From  higher  powers  he  borrows  his  report; 
Atwve  the  scandalous  aspersion  tool. 
He  only  squares  his  conscience  by  a  rule. 
Granby  too  great  to  join  the  heated  cause. 
Throws  down  his  useless  truncheon  and  withdraws, 

9  Omitted. 


Whilst  unrenowned  for  military  deed^ 
A  youthful  branch  of  royalty  succeeds. 

Let  Coventry,  Youge,  Palmerston  and  Brett 
With  resignation  pay  the  crown  a  debt;  . 
If  in  return  for  offices  of  trust, 
The  ministry  expect  you'll  prove  nojost, 
Wliat  sonl  that  values  freedom  could  with  esse 
Stotp  under  obligations  such  as  tfiese. 
If  yon  a  Briton,  every  virtue  dead, 
That  would  upon  your  dying  freedom  treed, 
List  in  the  gang  and  piously  procure, 
To  make  your  calling  and  election  sure; 
Go  flatter  Sawney  for  his  jockeysbip, 
Assist  in  each  long  shuffle,  hedge  and  &% 
Thus  rising  on  the  stilts  of  favour  see 
What  Grafton  was,  and  future  dukes  wiU  be. 
How  Rigby,  Weymoatb,  Barrhogton  began 
1*0  juggle  into  fame  and  play  the  man. 

Amidst  this  general  rage  of  taming  oat, 
What  officer  will  stand,  remains  a  doubt. 
If  virtue's  an  objection  at  the  board. 
With  what  propriety  the  council's  stor'd; 
Where  could  the  Caledonian  minion  find 
Such  striking  copies  of  his  venal  mind? 
Search  thro'  the  winding  labyrinths  of  plec^ 
See  all  alike  politically  base. 
If  virtues,  foreigpn  to  the  office,  shine, 
How  fast  the  prodigies  of  state  resign! 
Still  as  they  drop,  tiie  rising  race  b^gin 
To  boast  the  infamy  of  being  in. 
And  generous  Bristol,  constant  to  his  fiiend, 
Employs  his  lifted  crutches  to  ascend. 
Look  round  thee,  North!  seewhataglorioossoeBe- 
O  let  no  thought  of  vengeance  intervene: 
Throw  thy  own  ins^ificanceande* 
And  swell  in  self-importance,  po^er  and  piide. 
See  Hf>lland  easy  with  his  pilfer'd  store. 
See  Bute  intriguing  how  to  pilfer  more. 
See  Grafton's  coffens  boast  the  wealth  of  plso^ 
A  provident  reserve  to  hedge  a  race. 
New  to  oppression  and  the  servile  chun. 
Hark  how  the  wrong'd  Americans  complain. 
Whilst  unregarded  the  petitions  lie. 
And  Liberty  unnoticed  swells  her  cry; 
Yet,  yet  reflect,  thou  despicable  thing. 
How  wavering  is  the  fovour  of  a  king; 
Think,  since  that  feeble  fence  and  Bute  is  sH, 
How  soon  thy  humbug  faroe  of  state  may  frlU 
Then  catch  the  present  moment  while  tis  this^ 
Implore  a  noble  pension  and  mign. 


JOURNAL  6ik,  Saturday,  SepL  30, 1769. 

[Copied  from  a  poem  in  Chattertoo^  hand-writias 
in  the  British  Mnseom.] 

Tis  mystery  all,  in  every  sect 

You  find  this  palpable  deflect. 

The  axis  of  the  dark  machine 

Is  enigmatic  and  unseen. 

Opmion  is  the  only  guide 

By  which  our  senses  are  sopply'd. 

Mere  griefs  conjecture,  &ncy*s  wbha. 

Can  make  our  reason  side  with  fcim. 

But  this  discourse  perhaps  wiO  be 

As  little  lik'd  by  yon  as  me; 

PU  change  the  sutyect  for  a  better. 

And  laave  tb«  doctor,  ami  his  latter. 
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A  priest  whoee  lanctioumioQfl  feoa 
Becaiue  a  sermoD,  or  a  grace, 
Could  take  an  orthodox  repast. 
And  left  the  knighted  loin  the  last; 
To  fasting  very  little  hent. 
He'd  pray  indeed  till  breath  was  spent 
Shrill  was  his  treble  as  a  cat. 
His  organs  being  chok'd  with  fat; 
In  college  quite  as  graceful  seen 
As  Camplin  or  the  lazy  dean, 
(Who  sold  the  ancient  cross  to  Hoare 
For  one  church  dinner,  nothing  more. 
The  dean  who  sleeping  on  the  book 
Dreams  he  is  swearing  at  his  cook.) 
This  animated  hill  of  oi| 
Was  to  another  dean  the  foil. 
They  seeni'd  two  beasts  of  different  kind. 
Contra  in  politics  and  mind. 
The  only  sympathy  they  knew. 
They  both  lov'd  turUe  a-la-stew. 
The  d<an  was  empty,  thin  and  long, 
As  Fowler's  back  or  head  or  song. 
He  met  the  rector  in  the  street, 
Sinking  a  canal  with  his  feet 
**  Sir,"  quoth  the  dean,  with  solemn  nod, 
*'  Yon  are  a  minister  of  God; 
And,  as  I  apprehend,  should  be 
About  such  holy  works  as  me. 
But,  cry  your  mercy,  at  a  feast 
You  only  show  youreelf  a  priest, 
No  sermon  politic  you  preach, 
No  doctrine  damnable  you  teach. 
Did  not  we  few  maintain  the  fight, 
MystVy  might  sink  and  ail  be  light 
From  house  to  house  your  appetita 
In  daily  sojaarn  paints  ye  right. 
Nor  lies  true  orthodox  yon  carry, 
You  hardly  ever  hang  or  marry. 
Good  Mr.  Rector,  let  me  tell  ye 
YouVe  too  much  tallow  in  this  belly. 
Fast,  and  repent  of  ev'ry  sin. 
And  grow,  like  me,  upright  and  thin; 
Be  active,  and  assist  your  mother. 
And  then  I'll  own  ye  for  a  brother.** 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  rector  in  a  huff, 
"  True,  you're  diminutive  enough, 
And  let  me  tell  ye,  Mr.  Dean, 
You  are  as  worthless  too  as  lean ; 
This  mountain  strutting  to  my  face 
Is  an  undoubted  sign  of  grace. 
Grace,  tho*  you  ne'er  on  turtle  sup. 
Will  like  a  bladder  blow  you  up, 
A  tun  of  claret  swells  yonr  case 
Less  than  a  single  ounce  of  grace." 

«  You're  wrong,"  the  bursting  dean  reply*d, 
"  Your  logic's  on  the  rough  cast  side ; 
The  minor's  right,  the  miyor  ihlls, 
Weak  as  his  modem  honour's  walls. 
A  spreading  trunk,  with  rotten  skin. 
Shows  very  little's  kept  within; 
But  when  the  casket's  neat,  not  larg^, 
We^esB  th*  importance  of  the  charge.* 

*  "  Sir,"  quoth  the  rector, "  I've  a  story 
Suite  apropos  to  lay  before  ye. 
A  nge  philosopher  to  try 
What  pupil  saw  with  reason's  eye, 
Prepar'd  three  boxes,  gold,  lead,  stone, 
Aad  bid.  three  youngsters  claim  each  one. 
The  first,  a  Bristol  merchant's  heir, 
liOf'd  p«lf  above  the  channiog  fabj 


So  tts  not  difllcuU  to  say 
Which  box  the  dolthead  took  Awtfy. 
The  next,  as  sensible  as  me» 
Desir*d  the  pebbled  one,  d'ye  see. 
The  other,  having  scratch*d  his  head. 
Considered  tho*  the  third  was  lead, 
*Twas  metal  still  surpassing  stone. 
So  claim'd  the  leaden  box  his  own. 
Now  to  unclose  they  all  prepare. 
And  hope  alternate  laughs  at  fear. 
The  golden  case  does  ashes  hold, 
The  leaden  shines  with  sparkling  gold. 
But  in  the  outcast  stone  they  see 
A  je<rel, — such  pray  fancy  me." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  dean,  "  I  truly  say 
You  tell  a  tale  a  pretty  way ; 
But  the  conclusion  to  allow— 
'Fore  gad,  I  scarcely  can  tell  how. 
A  jewel !  Fancy  must  be  strong 
To  think  you  keep  your  water  long*. 
I  preach,  thank  gracious  Heaven!  as  clear 
As  any  pulpit  stander  here, 
But  may  the  devil  claw  my  face. 
If  e'er  1  pray'd  for  puffing  grace. 
To  be  a  mountain,  and  to  carry 
Snch  a  vile  heap— I'd  rather  marry ! 
Each  day  to  sweat  three  gallons  fidl 
And  span  a  furlong  on  my  scull. 
Lost  to  the  melting  joys  of  love- 
Not  to  be  borne— like  justice  move." 

And  here  the  dean  was  running  on. 
Thro'  half  a  couplet  having  gone ; 
Quoth  rector  peevish,  "  I  sba'nt  stay 
To  throw  my  precious  time  away. 
The  gen'rous  Burgum  having  sent 
A  ticket  as  a  compliment, 
I  think  myself  in  duty  baund 
Six  pounds  of  turtle  to  confound.** 

"  That  man  you  mention,"  answers  dean, 
**  Creates  in  priests  of  sense  the  spleen ; 
His  soul's  as  open  as  his  liand. 
Virtue  distrest  may  both  command ; 
That  ragged  Virtue  is  a  whore, 
I  always  beat  her  from  my  door. 
But  Burgnm  gives,  and  giving  showr 
His  honour  leads  him  by  the  nose. 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  church  divine. 
Whose  feeble  lights  on  mountains  shine. 
And  being  plac'd  so  near  the  sky. 
Are  lost  to  every  human  eye. 
His  luminaries  shine  around 
Like  stars  in  the  Cimmerian  ground.^ 

"  Invidious  slanderer!"  quoth  priest, 
"  O  may  1  never  scent  a  feast, 
If  thy  curst  conscience  is  as  pure 
As  underiings  in  WhiteAeld's  cure. 
The  church,  as  thy  display  has  shown» 
Is  tnm'd  a  bawd  to  lustful  town; 
But  what  against  the  church  you're  said 
Shall  toon  fall  heavy  on  your  head. 
Is  Burg  urn's  virtue  then  a  fault? 
Ven'son  and  Heaven  forbid  the  tboughtl 
He  gives,  and  never  eyes  return ; 
O  mtij  paste  altars  to  him  burn ! 
But  whilst  I  talk  with  worthless  you. 
Perhaps  the  dinner  waits  —  adieu.*^ 

This  said,  the  rector  trudg'd  along 
As  heavy  as  Fowlerian  song. 
The  hollow  dean  with  fairy  fret, 
Stept  lightly  thro'  tha  dirty  itrtct 
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At  last,  arriv'd  at  destin'd  place. 

The  bulky  doctor  squeaks  the  grace. 

"  Lord  bless  the  many-flavour*d  meat. 

And  grant  us  strength  enough  to  eat! 

May  all  and  every  mother's  son 

Be  drunk  before  the  dinner's  done. 

When  we  give  thanks  for  dining  well,  oh ! 

May  each  grunt  out  in  ritomello.*' 

Amen !  resounds  to  distant  tide. 

And  weapons  clang  on  every  side. 

The  oily  river  bums  around. 

And  gnashing  teeth  make  doleful  sonnd* 

Kow  is  the  busy  president 

In  his  own  fated  element. 

In  every  look  and  action  great. 

His  presence  doubly  fills  the  plate. 

Nobly  invited  to  the  feast. 

They  all  contribute  gold  at  least. 

The  duke  and  president  collected^ 

Alike  beloved,  alike  re6pected.<^vii#» 


[This  poem  immediately  follows  the  other.  It 
has  no  title,  and  is  written  upon  the  same  pa- 
per, a  wliole  slicet,  folded  into  four  columns. 
The  line  "  Alike  beloved,  alike  respected,"  ends 
one  column,  w\^th  a  little  scrawl  at  the  end; 
the  next  begins  thus.] 

Say,  Baker,  if  experience  hoar 

Mas  yet  unbolted  wisdom's  door. 

What  is  this  phantom  of  the  mind, 

This  love,  when  sifted  and  rcfin'd? 

When  the  poor  lover  fancy-frighted 

Is  with  shadowy  joys  delighted, 

A  frown  shall  throw  him  in  despair^ 

A  smile  sliall  brighten  up  his  air. 

Jealous  without  a  seeming  cause 

From  flatt'ring  smiles  he  misery  draws  ^ 

Again  without  his  reason^s  aid. 

His 'bosom's  still,  the  Devil's  laid. 

If  this  is  love,  my  callous  beail 

Has  never  felt  the  rankling  dart. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  wounded  swain, 

ITpon  the  rack  of  pleasing  pain. 

Full  of  his  flame,  upon  his  tongue 

The  quivering  declaration  hung^ 

When,  lost  to  courage,  sense  and  reason^ 

He  talkM  of  weather  and  the  season. 

Such  tremors  never  coM'ard  me, 

I'm  flattering,  impudent  and  free, 

Unmov'd  by  frowns  and  lowering  eyes, 

Tis  smiles  1  only  ask  and  prize. 

And  when  the  smile  is  frcely  given. 

You're  in  the  highway  road  to  Heaven. 

These  coward  lovers  seldom  find 

That  whining  make^  the  ladies  kind. 

They  laugh  at  silly  silent  swains 

Who're  fit  for  nothing  but  their  chains. 

'Tis  an  efTronteiy,  and  tongue 

On  very  oily  hinges  hung, 

Must  win  the  blooming  melting  fair 

And  show  the  joys  of  Heaven  here. 

A  rake,  I  take  it,  is  a  creature 

Who  winds  thro*  all  the  folds  of  nature. 

Who  sees  the  passions,  and  can  tell 

How  the  soil  beating  heart  shall  swelly 

Who  when  he  ravishes  the  joy. 

Defies  the  torments  of  th»  Ik>j. 


Who  with  the  soul  the  body  gains. 

And  shares  Love's  pleasures,  not  his  pa'd0u 

Who  holds  his  charmer's  reputation 

Above  a  tavern  veneration, 

And  when  a  love  repast  he  makes. 

Not  even  prying  Fame  partakes. 

Who  looks  above  a  prostitute,  he 

Thinks  love  the  only  price  of  beauty. 

And  she  that  can  be  basely  soUl, 

Is  much  beneath  or  love  or  gold. 

Who  thinks  the  almost  dearest  part 

In  all  the  body  is  the  heart : 

Without  it  rapture  cannot  rise, 

Nor  pleasures  wanton  in  the  eyes» 

Tlie  sacred  joy  of  love  is  dead, 

Witness  the  sleeping  marriage  bed. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  rake. 

Show  it  the  ladies— wont  it  take  ? 

A  buck's  a  beast  of  th'  other  side^ 
And  real  but  in  hoofii  and  hide. 
To  nature  and  the  passions  dead, 
A  brothel  is  his  house  and  bed; 
To  fon  the  flame  of  warm  desire 
And  after  wanton  in  the  fire. 
He  thinks  a  labour,  and  bis  partii 
Were  not  design'd  to  conquer  hearts. 
Serene  with  bottle,  pox,  and  whore. 
He's  happy,  and  requires  no  more. 
The  girls  of  virtue  when  he  views, 
Dead  to  all  /converse  but  the  stews, 
Silent  as  death,  he's  nought  to  say. 
But  sheepish  steals  himself  away. 
This  is  a  buck  to  life  display'd, 
A  character  to  charm  each  maid. 
Now  prithee,  friend,  a  choice  to  make, 
Wouldst  choose  the  buck  before  «he  rakfi 
The  buck  as  brutal  as  thfe  name 
Envenoms  every  charmer's  fiime. 
And  tho'  he  never  touch'd  her  hand 
Protests  he  had  her  at  command. 
The  rake  in  gratitude  for  pleasure 
Keeps  reputation  dear  as  treasure. 

•        •  "     »        •        • 
[After  these  asterisks,  follows  withont  titlcj 
But  Hudibrastics  may  be  found 
To  tire  ye  with  repeated  sound. 
So  changing  for  a  Shandcyan  style 
I  ask  your  favour  and  your  smile. 


ELEGY. 

[This  poem  is  taken  from  the  Town  and  CwokJ 

Magazine  for  February,  1770.] 

Why  blooms  the  radiance  of  the  morning  sky? 

Why  springs  the  beauties  of  the  season  round  f 
Why  buds  the  blossom  with  the  §^ossy  die  } 

Ah!  why  does  nature  beautify  the  ground? 

Whilst  softly  floating  on  the  Zephyr's  wing, 
The  melting  accents  of  the  tbmsbes  rise ; 

And  all 'the  heavenly  music  of  the  spring. 
Steal  on  the  sense,  and  harmonixe  the  skkib 

When  the  rack'd  soul  is  not  attunVl  to  joy. 
When  sorrow  an  internal  monarch  reigM; 

In  vain  the  choristers  their  powers  emptoy, 
'TIS  iMtefiil  wtfic^AB^  dfeioordaiit  8timiB% 
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The  velvet  mantle  of  the  skirted  mead. 
The  rich  varieties  of  Flora's  pride, 

TiJI  the  fuU  bosom  is  from  trouble  freed. 
Disgusts- the  eye,  and  bids  the  big  teuf  glide. 

Once,  ere  the  gold-hair'd  Snu  shot  the  pew  ray. 
Through  the  grey  twilight  of  the  dubious  moro. 

To  woodlands,  lawns,  and  hills,  I  took  my  way, 
And  ]isten*d  io  the  ^echoes  of  the  lu>ru  ; 

Dwelt  on  the  prospect,  sought  the  varied  view. 
Traced  the  meanders  of  the  bubblui;  stream; 

From  joy  to  joy,  uninterrupted  flew, 
And  thought  existence  but  a  fairy  dream. 

Now  thro'  the  gloomy  cloister'F  leiigtirniiig  way. 
Thro*  all  the  tcrrour  saperstition  frames, 

1  lose  the  minutes  of  the  ling'rinj;  day. 

And  view  the  night  light  up  her  poiated  flames. 

I  dare  the  danger  of  the  moidd'ring  wall. 

Nor  heed  the  arch  that  totters  o'er  my  head  : 

O  !  quirkly  may  the  friendly  i  uin  fall. 

Release  me  of  my  love,  aud  strike  mc  dead. 

M***!  cruel,  sweet,  inexorable  fair, 
O!  must  I  unregarded  seek  the  srrave ! 

Must  I  from  all  my  bosom  hofds,  repair. 

When  one  indulgent  smile  from  thee,  would  save. 

Let  mercy  plead  my  cause;  and  think!  O !  think! 

A  love  like  mine  but  ill  deserves  tliy  hate: 
Remember,  I  am  tottering  on  the  brink, 

Thy  smile  or  censure  seals  my  final  fojte, 

^fikorediick.  May  20.  ,C. 


HOIL  LIB.  1,  OD.  19. 

{The  following  two  translations  from  Horace 
were  made  by  Chatterton,  from  Watson's  li- 
teral  version;  a  book  which  his  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gardner  lent  him  for  the  /express  purpose; 
and  from  which  gentleman  (be  editor  ixceived 
them.] 

Yks!  1  am  caught,  my  melting  soul 
To  Venus  bends  without  controul, 

1  pour  th'  empassioned  sigh. 
ye  Cods!  what  throbs  my  bosom  move, 
Responsive  to  the  glance  of  love, 

That  beams  from  Stella's  eye. 

O  how  divinely  fisir  that  face, 
And  what  a  sweet  resistless  grace 

On  every  featiare  dwells ; 
And  on  thsose  features  all  the  while, 
'The  scyftness  of  each  frequent  smile. 

Her  sweet  good  nature  tells. 

O  Love!  Vm  thine,  no  more  1  sii)g 
Heroic  deeds — the  sounding  string 

Forgets  its  wonted  strains; 
For  ought  but  love  the  lyre's  unstrung, 
XpTe  melts  and  trembles  on  my  tongne 

And  thriUs  in  every'  vein. 


Invoking  the  propitions  skies. 
The  green-sod  altar  let  us  rise; 

Let  holy  incense  smoke. 
And  if  we  pour  the  sparkling  wine 
Svvcct  gentle  peace  umy  still  be  mine; 

This  dreadful  chain  be  broke. 


D,D. 


HOn.  UB.  1,  OD.  5. 

What  gentle  youth,  my  lovely  fair-one  say. 
With  STicets  perfum'd,  now  courts  thee  to  the- 
how'r, 

Where  glows  with  lustre  red  the  rose  oi^  May, 
To  form  thy  couch  in  love*s  enchanting  hour! 

By  Zephyrs  wav'd,  why  does  thy  loose  hair  sweep, 
In  simple  cnris  around  thy  polish'd  brow? 

The  wretch  that  loves  thee  now  too  soon  shall 
weep, 
Thy  faithless  beauty  and  thy  broken  vow. 

Though  soft  the  beams  of  thy  delusive  eyes. 
As  the  smooth  surface  of  tli*  untroubled  streaqi^ 

YvXy  ah !  two  soon  th'  ecstatic  vision  flies. 
Flies  like  the  fairy  paintings  of  a  dream. 

Unhappy  youth,  O  shun  the  warm  embrace. 
Nor  trust  too  much  affection's  flattering  smile; 

Dark  poison  lurks  beneath  that  charming  faee, 
Thusc  melting  eyes  but  languish  to  beguile. 

Thank  Heav'n,  I've  broke  the  sweet  but  galling 

chain, 
Worse  than  the  horrours  of  the  stormy  main. 


TO  MISS  UOYLAND. 

[From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
Gardner.] 

Go,  gentle  Muse!  and  to  my  ikir-one  say. 
My  ardent  passion  mocks  the  feeble  lay ; 
That  love's  pure  flame  my  panting  breast  inspires. 
And  friendship  warms  me  with  her  chaster  fires. 
Yes,  more  my  fond  esteem,  my  matchless  love. 
Than  the  soft  turtle's  cooing  in  the  grove; 
More  than  the  lark  delights  to  mount  the  sky. 
Then  sinking  on  the  green-sward  soft  to  lie; 
More  than  the  bird  of  eve  at.close  of  day 
To  pour  in  solemn  solitude  her  lay;  [note. 

More  than  grave  Camplin'  with  his  deep-ton'd 
To  mouth  the  syicred  service  got  by  rote; 
More  than  sage  Catcott  *does  his  storm  of  rain. 
Sprung  from  th*  abyss  of  his  eccentric  brain. 
Or  than  his  wild-antique,  and  sputt'ring  brother 
Loves  in  his  ale-house  chair  to  drink  and  pother; 

*  John  CampVm,  M.  A.  preceptor  of  "Rristo!.- 

*  The  reverend  Mr.  Catcott  wrote  a  book  on  the 
4c]uge. 
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More  than  soil  Lewis',  that  sweet  pretty  thing. 
Loves  in  the  pulpit  to  display  his  ring; 
More  than  frail  mortals  love  a  brother  sinner. 
And  more  than  Bristol  aldermen  their  dinner, 
(When  full  four   pounds  of   the    welU&tten*d 

haunch 
n  twenty  mouthiuls  fill  the  greedy  paunch.) 

If  these  true  strains  can  thy  dear  bosom  move, 
Let  thy  soft  blushes  speak  a  mutual  love; 
But  if  thy  purpose  settles  in  disdain. 
Speak  my  dread  fiBttc,  and  bless  thy  fav'rite  swain. 

D.B. 


ELEGY, 

ON  MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'. 

[From  the  oririnal  in  the  British  Museum.] 

AscEKO  my  Muse  on  sorrow's  sable  plume^ 
Let  the  soft  number  meet  the  swelling  sigh ; 
With  laureated  chaplets  deck  the  tomb. 
The  bloodstained  tomb  where  Smith  and  comfort 
lie. 

I  lov'd  him  with  a  brother's  ardent  love. 
Beyond  the  love  which  tenderest  brothers  bear; 
Tho'  savage  kindred  bosoms  cannot  move. 
Friendship  shall  deck  his  urn  and  pay  the  tear. 

Despised,  an  alien  to  thy  father's  breast. 

Thy  ready  services  repaid  with  hate ; 

By  brother,  father,  sisters,  all  distrest. 

They  pushM  thee  on  to  death,  they  urged  thy  fate. 

Ye  callous  breasted  brutes  in  human  form, 
Have  you  npt  often  boldly  wished  him  dead? 
He*s  gone,  vre  yet  his  fire  of  man  was  warm, 
O  may  bis  crying  blood  be  on  yuur  head'! 


ELBANORA  AND  JUGA, 

MODERNISED  BY  8.  W.  A.    AGED  SIXTEEN. 

[From  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  June 
1769.] 

Where  Rudbom's  waves  in  clear  meanders  flow. 
While  skies  reflected  in  its  bosom  glow ; 

'  Mr.  T/?wi8  was  a  dissenting  preacher  of  note, 
then  in  Bristol.  Chatterton  calls  him  in  one  of 
his  Utters  a  "  pulpit  fop." 

^  Ha])pily  mistaken,  having  since  heard,  from 
good  autb.'rity,  it  is  Peter. 

*  Three  other  poems,  ascr'bed  by  Dr.  Glynn  to 
Chatteiton,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum; 
but  they  are  so  destitute  of  sense,  and  exhibit 
such  flagrant  violations  of  metre,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  have  been  the  compositions  of 
Chatterton.  Notice  is  taken  of  these  poems,  that 
they  might  not  in  any  shape  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished as  genuine.  There  is  this  further  evi- 
dence  against  thei;n,  that  they  are  not  in  Chatter- 
ton's  hand-writing.    Their  titles  are, 

1.  On  Mercy. 

2.  Love  and  Beauty,  a  Dialogue. 
S.  To  a  Young  Lady. 


Beneath  a  willow's  solitary  shad«. 
Two  weeping  virgins  on  its  bank  were  W; 
And  while  the  teats  dropped  last  from  either  ey^ 
The  dimpled  waters  broke  in  circles  by: 
Well  skill'd  to  aim  the  dart,  or  gnide  the  car. 
Their  absent  lovers  join'd  the  civil  war. 
Where  two   proud    houses'  sought  Britaimia'i 

throne, 
Their  int'rest  diflerent,  but  their  views  were  one. 
While  frequent  sighs  the  fault*ring  accents  bwkfi 
To  Juga  thus  young  Eleanora  spoke. 

BLBANORA. 

O  Juga!  this  my  sad  complaint  attend. 
And  join  in  sympathy  your  hapless  friend; 
Curst  be  the  quarrel,  curse  the  dread  alanns, 
That  tears  sir  Robert  from  my  constant  amis. 
To  fight  for  York.     O  free  from  every  siainl 
May  Ebor*s  *  rose  her  ancient  white  retain; 
But  fancy  ranging  far  without  contronl. 
With  horrours  worse  than  death  o'crcomesmy*)aL 
Methinks  I  see  him  gasping  on  the  groond. 
The  life-warm  blood  still  rushing  from  the  wooad: 
Cold,  pale,  and  weak,  upon  the  plain  he  lies. 
Assist  him»  Heav*n !  assist  him,  or  be  diesl 

JV6A. 

In  sorrow's  walks,  and  woe's  deaerted  seats. 
In  pensive  melancholy's  dark  retreats* 
At  morn,  or  eve,  when  chilling  blasts  descend, 
Incessant  mourners  we  our  griefc  will  blend. 
As  withered  oaks  their  firost-nip'd  arms  cntwiIl^ 
I'll  pour  my  tears,  and  thou  shalt  mingle  thioe: 
Unfit  for  joy,  like  ruin'd  tow'rs  we'll  lay, 
WSere  erst  the  foot  of  joy  was  wont  to  straV. 
Amidst  whose  desert  walls  and  mould'ring  cells, 
Pale  giant  fear,  with  screaming  honrour  dwells; 
Where  oft  the  dismal  gloom  of  nigrht  is  brake. 
By  boding  owls,  and  ravens'  fiin'rcd  croak. 
The  deep-mouth*d  op'ning  pa<!k«  the  winding 

horn. 
No  more  shall  wake  to  joy  the  blushing  mant 
In  hannted  groves  IMl  trace  the  loneli^  way^ 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  face  of  day; 
Or  thro'  the  church-tvay  path  forlom  PD  eOr 
With  restless  ghosts,  companions  of  my  woe. 
When  the  pa!e  Moon  scarce  sheds  her  wimlo^ 

light, 
But  faintly  gf immers  thro*  the  murky  nif^t. 
Fantastic  fairies  form  the  vain  array 
Of  happiness  that  flies  th'  approikcb  of  day : 
Then  if  the  blood  of  life,  congeal'd  and  froacy 
So  more  within  sir  Robert's  bosom  glows. 
Frantic  Til  clasp  his  clay  devoid  of  breath. 
And  racking  thought  shall  torture  wone  tlia^ 

death. 

BLBANORA. 

O  Dairest  stream!  who  with  thy  glassy  wave 
These  flow'ry  meads  on  either  hand  dost  lave; 
Perhaps  with  thee  our  champions*  bodies  glid^ 
And  heroes'  blood  augments  thy  fatal  tide: 
Perhaps — but  come,  my  gentle  Juga,  haste! 
Nor  anxious  hours  in  vain  surmises  waste : 
Let's  seek  our  heroes  o'er  the  bloody  pbin. 
Perhaps  to  meet  with  doubled  bliss  agahi: 

>  Yorkjaod  Lancastir.        •  Yoik. 
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If  not,  to  them  dofpairing  let  ns  go,  [below. 

And  join  their   shades  'midst  constant   ghosts 
Hi  is  said,  like  two  fidr  trees  whose  leafy  store 
The  cast  has  blighted,  or  the  lightning  tore; 
Or  aa  two  doods,  oVrofaarg'd  with  wintry  showers, 
When  in  the  sky  the  howHiig  tempest  low'rs, 
Skiwly  they  moT*d.-»Bat  Death's  remorseless  dart 
They  fonui  had  pierc*d  each  dailing  hero's  heaxt. 


Distmcted  then,  with  hasty  steps  they  go, 
To  where  ere  while  they  told  the  tale  of  woe: 
There  hand  in  hand  they  view'd  the  stream  awhile. 
Each  gently  sigh'd,  and  forc'd  a  parting  smile: 
Then  phing*d  beneath  the  stream,  the  patting 

wave 
Recei7*d  th'  afflicted  pair,  and  pror'd  a  friendly 

gra?e. 
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JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER. 

Nee  lodsse  pudet ;  sed  non  incidere  lodum. 


Hoft. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER. 


BY  MR,  CHALMERS. 


AIb.  Cooper  was  born  in  17^3.  He  descended,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  from  an  ancient  ftmily  in  Nottinghamshire,  impove- 
rished on  account  of  its  loyalty  during  the  rebellion  in  Charles  Isf  s  time.  Thuigaton 
Priory,  in  that  county,  was  granted  to  one  of  hb  ancestors  by  Heniy  VHI.  and  after 
some  interruption  beoune  tlie  residence  of  our  poet's  lather,  and  still  continues  in  the 
lamily .  1  know  not,  however,  how  to  reconcile  this  pedigree '  with  a  memorandum  now 
before  me,  which  states  that  the  family  name  was  Gilbert,  and  tiiat  m  1736  John  Gil- 
bert, esq.  obtained  leave  to  use  the  surname  and  arms  of  Cooper,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  John  Cooper  of  Thurgaton,  esq. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster-school  under  Dr.  John  Nichols,  and  in  1743  became 
a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  coUq^,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  two  or  three  years* 
without  takipg  a  degree,  but  not  without  a  due  attention  to  his  studies.  With  some 
tincture  of  foppeiy,  he  was  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  attached  to  classical 
learning,  which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  pursue  with  judgment.  He  quitted 
the  university  on  his  marriage  with  Susanna*,  the  grand-daughter  of  sir  Nathan  Wright, 
lord  keeper,  a  man  whom  party  raised  to  that  situation,  and  whose  inferiority  of  talents 
might  have  escaped  observation,  if  he  had  not  been  preceded  by  Somers,  and  followed 
by  Cowpen 

In  1745,  our  author  published  The  Power  of  Harmony,  m  two  books,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  recommend  a  constant  attention  to  what  is  perfect  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, as  the  means  of  harmonizing  the  soul  to  a  responsive  regularity  and  sympathetic 
order.  This  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Shaftesbury  school  was  not  affectation.  He 
had  studied  the  works  of  that  nobleman  with  enthusiasm,  and  seems  entirely  to  have 
regulated  his  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  and  modem  academics.  The  poem 
brought  him  into  notice  with  the  public,  but  he  appears  not  at  this  time  to  have  courted 
the  iame  of  authorship.    When  Dodsley  began  to  publish  his  Museum,  he  invited  the 

>  Tboroton's  Nottinghamshire,  p.  305.  and  new  edit,  by  Throaby.    C. 
f  She  died  Not.  10, 1751,  a^  27.    C. 
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aid  of  Mr.  Cooper  among  others  who  were  friendly  to  him,  and  received  a  greater  por- 
tion of  assistance  from  our  author's  pen  than  from  that  of  any  other  individual.  His 
contributions,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  prose  essays  on  subjects  of  comraon 
hfe  and  manners,  in  which  he  discovers  a  very  happy  talent  for  chaste  hamoor  and 
spriglitly  observation.  His  papers  were  signed,  not  PJiilaleihcs,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bio- 
grapliia  Britannica,  but  Philaretes, 

In  17^9»  he  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  o(  sentimental  grief  in  a  long  Latin  epitaph 
on  bis  first  son,  who  died  the  day  after  his  bulb.  It  is  now  added  to  his  works,  with  a 
translation  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  is  pre* 
cisely  such  a  translation  as  so  ridiculous  an  original  deserves.  He  afterwards,  although 
it  does  not  appear  at  what  period,  gave  another  instance  of  that  romantic  feeling  which 
is  apart  from  truth  and  nature,  and  which  yet  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed among  the  sons  of  imagination,  who  seldom  remember  that 

Grief  unaffectetl  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  father  of  the  late  lord  St.  Helens,  found  Cooper  one  raorain^ 
apparently  in  such  violent  agitation,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  second  son,  as 
to  seem  beyond  the  jiowcr  of  comfort.  At  length,  however,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tli  write  an 
elejjy."  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  being  satisfied  by  this  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly 
said,  *<  Had  you  not  better  take  a  post-chaise,  and  go  and  see  him'?*' 

In  1749,  he  published  with  his  name  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  all  the  an- 
eient  authorities;  in  this  work  he  received  many  learned  notes  from  the  sturdy  antago- 
nist of  Warburton,  the  reverend  John  Jackson  of  Leicester,  a  controversial  divine  of 
considerable  fame  in  his  day.    These  notes  were  princifnilly  levelled  at  Warburton, 
and  in  language  not  very  respectful    Warburton,  who  knew  Jackson,  but  probably 
little  of  Cooper,  retorted  by  a  note,  in  his  edition  of  Poi)e's  works,  on  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  in  which  he  accused  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Socrates  of  impudent  abuse 
mid  slander,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  joined  with  vanity.    Coo|)er*s  vanity,  it  most 
be  confessed,  is  amply  displayed  in  this  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  his  afiected 
contempt  for  writers  of  established  reputation.      Warburton's  rebuke,  however,  was 
very  coarse,  and  appears  to  have  alarmed  him ;  for  he  was  not  naturally  of  an  abusive 
tuni,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  prided  himself  on  a  mind  superior  to  personal  animo- 
sities.   In  his  defence,  therefore,  he  published  Remarkis  on  Warburton's  Edition  of 
Pope,  in  which  he  professes  that  he  had  attacked  him  as  an  author  and  not  as  a  man, 
and  did  not,  as  a  fair  antagonist^  deserve  to  be  called  an  unpudent  slanderer*     He  next 
examines  a  few  of  Warburton's  notes  on  Pope,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  incapadty 
as  a  commentator.    He  betrays,  however,  that  the  real  cause  of  his  introducmg  War- 
burton's name  into  the  Life  of  Socrates  was  his  want  of  veneration  for  Mr.  Cooper's 
favourite  philosophers,  Shaftesbuiy,  Hutcheson,  &c.    The  whole  is  written  with  much 
acrimony,  but  with  a  very  considerable  display  of  learning.     In  the  former,  at  least, 
tliere  is  reason  to  tliink,  he  was  assisted  by  Jackson :  but  the  Life  of  Socrates  brouglit 
veiy  little  reputation  to  its  author;  and  after  some  years^  Warburton's  angry  note  was 
omitted  from  the  editions  of  Pq)e. 

In  1754,  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  aa  the  author  of  Letters  on  Taste,  a  small 
volume,  which  soon  passed  through  three  or  four  editions.    Taste  had  not  at  thb  time 

pBoiweU'sLifeof  Johnson,  vol.  ill.  164.    C 
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tHTii  treated  in  a  philos(^liica1  roanoer;  and  as  the  author  set  oat  with  liberal  profes- 
sions, his  readers  were  induced  to  take  for  granted  that  he  had  thrown  much  new  light 
on  the  subject.  He  is,  however,  original  only  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived 
to  throw  a  charm  over  a  few  acknowledged  truths  and  common-place  opinions.  In- 
stead of  beginning  by  definition,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  analyze  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  what  are  generally  considered  as  the  objects  of  true  taste,  he  lets  loose 
his  imagination,  invites  his  reader  into  fairy-land,  and  delights  him  by  excursive  remarks 
and  allegorical  details,  but  in  a  style  which  even  Johnson,  who  had  no  great  opinion 
of  Cooper,  allowed  to  be  sj^lendid  and  spirited. 

In  1755,  lie  published  (he  Tomb  of  Shakspeare,  a  vision;  and  when  the  World  was 
set  up  by  Dodsley  and  Moore,  he  contributed  two  papers,  which,  with  those  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Museum,  afford  a  proof  that  in  fltis  species  of  writing  he  might  have  at- 
tamed  considerable  fame,  if  he  had  avowed  his  productions.  lu  1756*,  he  appears 
to  have  caught  the  alarm  very  general  at  that  time  among  the  enemies  of  administra- 
tion, lest  the  Hessian  troops,  brought  into  the  country  to  defend  tlie  kingdom  from 
invasion,  should  be  instrumental  in  subverting  its  liberties.  Mr.  Cooper  was  no  poli- 
tician, but  he  w-^s  a  poet,  and  he  determined  ta  contribute  his  share  of  warning,  m 
a  poem  entitled,  The  Genius  of  Britain,  addressed  to  Rlr.  Pitt. 

In  1758,  he  published  Epistles  to  the  Great,  from  Aristippus  in  Retirement,  and 
Soon  after  The  Call  of  Aristii>))us,  addressed  to  Dr.  Akenside,  in  a  style  of  adulatitm 
pardonable  only  to  the  warmest  feelings  of  friendsliip.  Between  hhn  and  Dr. 
Akenside  all  this  might  subsist :  there  was  at  least  a  perfect  cordiality  of  seuti^ 
ment  in  philosophy  and  politics.  Both  hated  the  ruling  government  as  much  as 
they  admired  the  school  of  Shaftesbury.  -  But  tlieir  fiite  was  diiierent.  Akenside 
had  to  make  his  way  to  practice  through  all  the  obstacles  of  party  and  preju* 
dice.  Cooper  was  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  enaujoured  of  retirement,  xmd  who 
appears  to  have  had  no  inducement  to  conceal  what  he  thought,  or  retract  what  he 
had  said. 

Some  other  of  his  lesser  pieces  were  published  about  this  time;  and  in  1759,  his 
translation  of  Cresset's  Ver  Vert,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos.  In  176*4,  all 
these,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Ver  Vert  and  The  Estimate  of  Life,  which  are  now 
added,  were  published  in  one  volume  by  Dodsley,  wliom  he  allowed  to  take  that  liberty, 
and  who  informs  us,  Uiat  they  were  originally  written  for  the  author's  amuscmciit,  and 
afterwards  published  for  the  bookseller's  profit. 

If  this  has  the  appearance  of  vanity,  it  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for  its  liberality.  It* 
does  not  appear  that  be  ever  sold  any  of  hb  works,  and  durmg  the  publication  of  tl^e 
Museum  he  was  an  indefatigable  contributor.  At  tlu's  time,  he  had  probably  takca 
leave  of  the  Muses,  and  was  applying  himself  to  the  active  and  useful  duties  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. He  resided,  however,  occasionally  in  Loudon,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
and  frequent  8|)eaker  at  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.  Of  this  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  become  a  vice^ircsident,  and 
felt  his  disappomtment  so  keenly  as  to  retire  m  disgust.  He  died  at  his  house  in  May- 
Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illness,  occasioned  by  the  stone,  April  l^,  17 69,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Kippis,  who  knew  him  personally,  mforms  us  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  polity 
address  and  accomplishments;  and,  if  the  general  tenour  of  his  works  may  be  credited, 
he  possessed  an  amiable  and  affectionate  heart    His  chief  foible  was  vanity  >  but  this 
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is  more  discoremble  in  his  writings  than  it  probably  was  in  his  life*  Ytmily,  i 
in  an  author  is  a  foible  to  which  the  worid  dinnot  be  easily  reconciled ;  and  the  aligfatinf 
opinion  that  has  been  sometimeai  passed  on  his  poems  may,  I  think,  be  as  much  attri- 
buted to  the  disgust  of  the  critic,  as  to  the  demerit  of  the  author.  There  are  few  of 
the  nunor  poets  who  have,  higher  claims  to  originality.  The  Epistles  to  Aristippus,  hii 
Songs,  and  the  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  althou^  of  unequal  merit,  contain  many 
passages  that  are  truly  poetical.  His  veneration  for  some  of  the  French  poets,  particu- 
larly Gresset,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  mode  of  versificati<m  in  the  Epi^es,  to  wbidi 
the  English  ear  cannot  easily  become  famiUar,  and  which  is  not  to  be  justified  frma  any 
defect  in  the  manliness  or  copioQsness  of  the  English  language.  Yet  thu  study  of  the 
French  writers,  of  no  use  in  other  respects,  has  rendered  his  translation  of  th«  Ver  Vert 
almost  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original,  and  far  superior  to  the  coarse  versioa  since  pub* 
lished  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes.  Of  his  otlier  pieces,  the  Theagenes  to  Sylvia  is  a  faint 
imitation,  although  servilely  intended,  of  Pq)e*s  Eloisa;  The  Power  of  Harmony,  de- 
signed as  a  philosophical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Shaftesbury,  will  probably  ob- 
tain few  readers.  The  prevailing  fault  in  all  his  pieces,  and  which  he  learned  from 
adopting  the  careless  versification  borrowed  from  the  French,  b  a  licentious  use  of  the 
elision,  as  in  the  words  am*Aottf,  foWwmg^  aud  many  others:  his  rhymes  also  are  fre- 
quently defective.  Wliy  the  Estimate  of  life  was  omitted  from  Dodsle^s  edition  of  ik 
works,  I  know  not.  It  contains  more  true  poetry  than  half  the  volume.  It  was 
origmally  published  in  the  Museum,  and  afterwards  in*  Dodsley's  Collation  Qf  Vi^^ 
laneous  Poems. 
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X  HB  following  poems  haTing  been  very  fitvounbly  received  by  the  public  when  they  first  appeared, 
at  dilEeient  times,  in  detache4  pipoes,  th^  author  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  permit  me  to  collect 
them  into  this  small  volume. 

When  I  requested  him  to  give  me  a  preface,  he  replied,  **  that  to  those  whom  such  trifles  afibrded 
pleasure,  a  Ibimal  introduction  would  be  unnecessary;  that  he  wrote  most  of  them,  when  he  was  very 
young,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  published  them  afterwards  for  my  profit;  and,  as  they  had  on^ 
answered  both  those  ends,  was  very  little  solicitous  what  would  be  the  fiUe  of  them  fi>r  the  future.*' 

EGBERT  BODSLEY. 
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POEMS 


Of 


JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER. 


EPISTLES  TO  ms  PRIENVS  m  7t)»W, 
raoH  AJusTiPPos  in  rvtirbmbiit. 
The  species  of  poetty,  in  which  the  following 
epistles  are  written,  has  heen  used,  with  $nreat 
success,  among  the  French,  by  Chapel  le,  Chan- 
lieu,  La  Fare,  Oretset,  Madame  Deshouli^resy 
and  others ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
it  before  in  the  English  language.  The  unconfined 
return  of  the  rhymes,  and  easiness  of  the  diction, 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  epistolary  composi- 
tions. The  author  professedly  imitates  the  ge- 
neral manner  of  the  aboTo-mentioned  writers, 
but  be  is  more  particularly  obliged  to  Cresset, 
lor  two  or  three  hints  in  his  performance,  which 
be  has  acknowledged  in  the  marginal  notes.  The 
reader  will  not  forget,  that  these  four  epistles  were 
written  originally  under  a  fictitious  character. 


TBB  RETREAT  OP  ARISTIPPUS. 

JEPISTLV  I» 

90  ms  GRACE  THB  DUXB  OF  ••••••«• 

Je  Tons  livre  me  reFeries 
due  quelques  verites  hardies, 
Vieniient  libremeut  m|(lai^er» 


ORBfSR. 


^EIZ*D  with  the  rsge  of  being  great 
^  In  courts,  my  lord,  let  others  lead 
<  Bvcfaanging  happiness  for  state) 
The  crowd  of  tinsel*d  slaves,  who  trettd 
The  miry  ministerial  road 
To  modem  Hoooor's  dark  abode^ 


Where  dwell  th>  higk  vulgar  of  the  tovB» 
Which  England's  oonunon  courfaeay, 
To  make  bad  fellowship  go  down. 
Politely  calls  good  company. 
Remote  from  politics  and  strife. 
From  the  dull  sons  of  business  h<ee, 
Unfetter'd  by  domestic  life. 
To  lettered  ease  a  votary» 
f  spend  alternately  my  hem 
'Twixt  Epicurus'  myrtle  bow'rs 
And  Academus*  palmy  grove^ 
Happy,  from  Seine's  meandring  shorei. 
Where  polisb*d  pleasures  ever  rove^ 
The  first  to  bring  the  Thespian  midds. 
To  play  to  Science  and  to  Love 
Ou  Cyprian  pipes  in  British  shades. 

No  levees  here  attend  his  giluse, 
My-lordiog  ev'ry  mom  an  ass. 
Nor  ofilce-clerks  with  busy  fece,    ,. 
To  make  fools  wonder  as  they  pass^ 
Whisper  dull  nothiogs  in  his  ear, 
'Bout  some  rogue  borough*flioqger  therat 
The  well-bred  insipidity 
Of  town  assemblies  ne*er  is  heard. 
And  candidates  for  prelacy. 
That  sable,  supple,  bowing  herd. 
This  silent  territory  fly; 
For  bishoprics  are  seldom  fomid 
In  realms  of  scientific  groond. 
No  doctor's  medicinal  wig. 
No  titled  beggar's  suppliant  knee| 
No  alderman  with  knighthood  big 
And  newly  purcbas'd  pedigree. 
No  vultures  of  the  human  noe 
From  Temple  or  from  Lincoln^Inn, 
No  pseudo-patriot  oat  of  place. 
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Nor  venal  senator  that*8  in. 
Disturb  this  amiable  retreat: 
Only  a  Muse,  a  Love,  or  Grace, 
In  this  calm  senate  have  a  seat 
Such  representatives  are  free. 
No  Muse  has  lately  been  at  courts 
Nor  are  the  Graces  better  for't; 
Nor  have  the  Loves  septennially^ 
A  boroogh-int'rest  to  support, 
iff ortgag'd  their  healths  or  property; 

Led  by  unerring  Nature*s  voice, 
I  haunt  retirement's  silent  shade, 
Contentment*s  bumble  lot  and  choice^ 
Where  on  the  mossy  sopha  laid, 
I  see,  thro*  contemplation's  eye, 
The  wbite-wing'd  cherub  innocence^ 
Each  Messing  of  her  native  sky 
To  sympathetic  hearts  dispense. 
Here,  undebauch'd  by  spurious  art. 
Great  Nature  reigns  in  ev'ry  part. 
Both  when  refulgent  Titan's  beam 
In  high  meridian  splendour  glows. 
And  when  pale  Cynthia's  maiden  glefln 
O'er  night  a  silver  mantle  throws. 
The  natives  of  the  neighb'ring  grove 
Their  nuptials  chaunt  on  vernal  sprays  ; 
Untaught  by  Ovid  how  to  love. 
True  passion  modulates  their  lays. 
From  no  Propertius*  polish'd  strain. 
The  linnet  forms  her  temp'rate  noC6; 
From  no  Tibullus  learns  to  plain 
'  The  widow'd  turtle's  faithful  throat. 
Each  feather'd  libertine  of  air. 
Gay  as  Catullus,  loves  and  sings  | 
FVee  as  the  Teian  sage  fit>m  cafef, 
The  goldfinch  claps  his  gilded  wingVf 
And  wooes  his  female  to  repair 
To  shady  groves  and  crystal  springs. 
Here  bless'd  with  freedom  and  content^ 
Untaiierht  by  devious  thought  to  stray 
Thro'  fancy's  visionary  way. 
These  silvan  bards  of  sentiment 
Warble  the  dictates  of  the  heart 
Uninterrapted  as  they  flow. 
Unmeasured  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Now  strongly  high,  now  sweetly  low. 

Such  scenes  the  good  have  everlov'd, 
The  great  have  sought,  the  wise  approv'd: 
Here  legislators  planned  of  old 
The  pandects  of  immortal  laws; 
And  mighty  chiefs  and  heroes  bold, 
Withdrawn  from  popular  applause. 
First  having  kft  their  countries  free 
From  savage  and  from  human  pesta. 
Gained  a  more  glorious  victory 
O'er  the  fierce  tyranta  of  their  breasts. 

Metbinks,  I  hear  some  couitier  say, 
*'  Such  charms  ideal  ill  agree 
With  modemiz'd  gentility; 
For  now  the  witty,  great,  and  gay. 
Think  what  so  charms  your  rteral  sense. 
Only  a  clown's  fit  residence. 
In  fbrmer  days  a  country  life. 
For  so  tim^honour*d  poeta  sing. 
Free  from  anxiety  and  strife. 
Was  blandisli'd  by  perpetual  spring. 
There  the  sweet  Graces  kept  their  court. 
The  Nymphs,  the  Fauns,  and  Dryads  play'd. 
Thither  the  Muses  would  resort, 
Apollo  lov'd  the  sylvan  shAde» 


The  gods  and  heroei  own'd  a  patdos 
For  wives  and  daughters  of  the  swaioi^ 
And  heroines,  whilst  'twas  the  fashion, 
Ridotto'd  on  the  rural  p!ains. 
The  >8quire8  were  then  of  heav'niy  raoe^ 
The  parsons  fiishionable  too^ 
Young  Hermes  had  at  court  a  place, 
Venus  and  Mars  were  folks  one  knew. 
But  long  long  since  those  times  are  o*er. 
No  goddess  trips  it  o'er  the  lea. 
The  gods  and  heroes  are  no  more. 
Who  danc'd  to  rural  minstrelsy. 
Detested  are, these  sad  abodes 
By  modem  damea  of  mortal  make. 
And  peers,  who  rank  not  with  sucHi  gods^ 
Their  solitary  seata  fbrsake. 
For  now  'tis  quite  another  case. 
The  country  wears  a  diff 'rent  face. 
When  sometimes,  (oh!  the  cruel  Lent!) 
Thither  her  ladyship  is  sent. 
As  Sol  thro'  Taurus  mo^jnts  Xhe  sky. 
Or  Geoi^  prdrogues  his  pariiament. 
Her  beauteous  bosom  heaves  tf  s'gft. 
Five  months  in  rustic  banishment. 
Thither,  alas!  no  viscounta  rove. 
Nor  heart-bewitching  col'nels  come. 
Dull  is  the  music  of  the  grove. 
Unheeded  hAes  the  meadow's  bloom. 
The  verdant  copse  may  take  the  birds. 
The  breath  of  mom  and  evening's  dew 
To  bleating  flocks  and  lowiug  herds 
Be  pleasant  and  be  wholesome  too ; 
But  how  can  these  ('tis  out  of  nature) 
Have  charms  for  any  human  creature!** 

Such  are  the  sentiments,  I  own. 
Of  all  that  lasy  loitering  race. 
From  daily  ushers  to  his  graces 
Who  never  leave  the  guilty  town; 
But  'n  the  puriieus^of  the  court, 
By  knaves  are  spanie<'d  up  and  down. 
To  fetch  and  carry  each  report. 

Far  other  images  arise 
To  those  who  inward  turn  their  < 
To  view  th'  inhabitants  of  mind; 
Where  solitude's  calm  vot'ries  find 
Of  knowledge  th*  inexhausted  prize; 
And  truth,  immortal  troth  beatows. 
Clad  in  elherial  robes  of  ligbty' 
Pure  as  the  flakes  of  liilling  snows, 
Unenvied  unreprov'd  delight.  . 

On  me,  my  lord,  on  humble  me 
The  intellectual  train  attends; 
.Science  oft  seeks  my  company. 
And  Fancy's  children  are  my  friendsL 
Here  bless'd  with  independent  ease, 
1  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 
For  who,  that  with  enjoyment  sees 
The  Laughs  and  Graces  at  his  gate^ 
And  little  Loves  attending  nigh. 
Or  fondly  hov*ring  o'er  his  head. 
To  wing  his  orders  thro'  the  sky. 
Whilst  warbling  Moses  round  him  shed 
Sweet  flow'rs»  which  on  Parnassus  blow. 
Would  wish  those  thorny  paths  to  trend. 
Which  slaves  and  cowrtlers  only  know. 

Thanks  to  my  ancestors  and  Heav'ta, 
To  me  the  happier  lut  is  giv*ii. 
In  calm  retreat  my  time  to  spend 
With  far  far  better  company, 
Th&n  thote  who  on  the  court  attend 
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tn  hoDOQrtble  dradgrry. 

'V^arrion  and  sUtesmea  of  old  Rome 

Duly  observe  my  le^ee^ay, 

And  wits  from  polish'd  Athens  come. 

Occasional  deroirs  to  pay. 

'V^'ith  me  g^reat  Plato  often  holds 

Discoarae  upon  immortal  powers, 

And  Attic  Xeiiophon  unfolds 

Kich  honey  from  Lyceum  flow*ri  j 

Caraar  and  Tally  often  dine, 

Anacreon  rambles  in  my  grove, 

Sweet  Horace  drinks  Falemian  wine, 

Catullus  makes  on  haycocks  love. 

VTitb  these,  and  some  a-kin  to  these. 

The  living  few  who  grace  our  days, 

I  live  in  literary  ease, 

»Iv  chief  delight  their  taste  to  please 

With  soft  and  unaffected  lays. 

Thus,  to  each  vot'ry's  wish,  kind  fiste 

Divider  the  world  with  equal  line, 

6he  bids  ambition,  care,  and  state. 

Be  the  high  portion  of  the  great, 

Peace,  friendship,  love,  and  bliss  be  mine« 


TEE  TEMPER  OF  ARISTIPPU& 


BFI8T1B  II. 


TO  LADY 


ftuo  me  cuaqne  rapit  tempestas  deferor  bospes. 

HORAT. 

I'TB  oft,  Mel^s«,  heard  you  say, 
"  The  world  observes  I  never  wear 
An  aspect  gloomy  or  severe. 
That,  constitutionally  gay. 
Whether  dark  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
Or  Phoebus  gilds  the  face  of  day, 
In  pleasure's  true  philosophy 
I  pass  the  winged  years  away.'* 

In  most,  tis  true,  the  human  sense 
Is  subjected  to  smiles,  or  tears. 
To  swelling  pride,  or  trembling  fears» 
•*  By  evVy  skyey  influence." 
Cameleon-like  their  souls  agree 
With  all  they  hear  and  all  tbey  tee, 
Or,  as  one  instrument  roounds 
Another's  unidon  of  sounds. 
Their  mutable  complexions  carry 
The  looks  of  anger,  hope,  and  joy ; 
Just  as  the  scenes  around  'em  vary. 
Pleasures  delight,  or  pains  annoy. 
But  1,  by  philosophic  mood. 
Let  the  wise  call  it  happy  folly, 
Educe  from  ev»i7  evil  good. 
And  rapture  e'en  from  melancholy. 
When  in  the  silent  midnight  grove. 
Sweet  Philomela  swells  her  throat 
With  tremulous  and  plaintive  note, 
Expressiye  of  disastrous  love, 
I  with  the  pensive  Pleasures  dwell. 
And  in  their  calm  sequestered  cell 
Listen  with  rapturous  delight 
To  the  soft  songster  of  the  night. 
Here  Echo,  in  her  mossy  cave, 
Symphonious  to  the  lovelorn  song. 
Warbles  the  vocal  rocks  among. 
Whilst  gently-trickling  waters  lave 


The  oak-fring'd  mountain*s  hoary  brow, 

Whote  streams,  united  in  the  vale, 

0*er  pebbled  beds  loquacious  flow, 

Tun*d  to  the  sad  melodious  tale  ^   . 

In  murmurs  quenllously  8lo#« 

And,  whilst  immersM  in  thought  t  li^^ 

From  ages  past  and  realms  unseen, 

There  moves  before  the  mental  eye 

The  pleasing  melancholy  scene 

Of  nymphs  and  youths  unfortunate. 

Whose  fome  shall  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 

Preserved  by  bards  from  death  and  fate, 

Till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Thus,  not  by  black  misanthropy 
Impeird,  to  caves  or  rocks  1  fly; 
But  when,  by  <fliance  or  humour  ted. 
My  wand'ring  feet  tlioae  r^ons  trea<^ 
Taught  by  philosophy  so  sweet 
To  shun  the  fellowship  of  care. 
Far  from  the  world  I  go  to  meet 
Such  pleasures  as  inhabit  there. 

With  rebel-will  I  ne'er  oppose 
The  current  of  my  destiny. 
But,  pliant  as  the  torrent  flows^ 
Receive  my  course  implicitly. 
As,  from  some  shaded  river's  side 
If  chance  a  tender  ^  osier's  blown. 
Subject  to  the  coutrouling  tide, 
Th*  obedient  shrub  is  carried  down. 
Awhile  it  floats  upon  the  streams. 
By  whirlpools  now  is  forcM  below. 
Then  mounts  again  where  Titan's  beams 
Upon  the  shining  i^aters  glow. 
Sweet  flow'ry  vales  it  passes  by. 
Cities,  and  solitudes  by  turns. 
Or  where  a  dreary  desert  bums 
In  sorrowful  obscurity. 
For  many  a  league  the  wandVer*8  borne. 
By  forest,  wood,  mead,  mountain,  plain^ 
Till,  carried  never  to  return, 
'TIS  buried  in  the  boundless  main. 
Thus  Aristippus  forms  his  plan ; 
To  ev'ry  change  of  times  and  fates 
His  temper  he  accommodates; 
Not  where  he  will,  but  where  be  can, 
A  daily  bliss  be  celebrates. 
An  osier  on  the  stream  of  time. 
This  philosophic  wanderer 
Floating  thro'  evVy  place  and  clime. 
Finds  some  peculiar  blessing  there. 
Where  e'er  the  winding  current  stra3r8 
By  prosp'rous  mount  or  adverse  plain^ 
He  'II  sport,  till  all  his  jocund  days- 
Are  lost  in  life's  eternal  main. 

Let  worldlings  hunt  for  happiness 
With  pain,  anxiety  and  strife. 
Thro*  ev'ry  thorny  path  of  life. 
And  ne'er  th*  ideal  fair  possess! 
For  who,  alas !  their  passions  send 
The  fleeting  image  to  pursue, 
Themselves  their  own  designs  undo. 
And  in  the  means  destroy  the  end! 
But  I  a  surer  %lne  have  found, 
To  guide  me  o'er  the  mazy  ground; 
For  knowing  that  this  deity 
Must  ever  rove  at  liberty 

'See  the  Chartreuse  of  Cresset,  fit>m  whence  this 
passaic  K  imitated;  but  the  subsequent  particulai 
application  to  Ari9tippu8  is  this  author's. 
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Thro*  Fancy's  visionary  rq^d, 
I  never  wiadom^s  schemes  employ 
To  find  her  in  one  fix'd  abode, 
put  where  I  meet  her  1  enjoy; 
And  being  free  from  strife  and  care, 
Am  sure'  to  meet  her  ev'ry  where. 


COOfEBTS  POEMS. 


THE  APOLOGY  OP  ARJSTIPFVS, 


EPISTLE  III. 


TO 


ES2. 


D*autres  font  des  vers  par  etude 
J*ea  fais  pour  me  desennuyer. 

GRESSBT. 

Should  supercilioiis  censors  say 

'*  His  youth  is  waining,  'tis  not  time 

For  Aristippus  now  with  rhime 

To  while  the  useless  hours  away,** 

I  might  reply,  I  do  no  more 

Than  what  my  betters  did  befor^j 

That  what  at  first  my  feucy  led 

This  idle  business  to  pursue. 

Still  makes  me  prosecute  the  trade. 

Because  I've  nothinc  else  to  do; 

But  to  the  candid,  Tom,  and  you, 

A  better  reason  I  could  give. 

To  whom  a  better  reason's  due, 

That  in  these  measures  I  convey 

My  gentle  precepts,  how  to  live, 

Clearer  than  any  other  way. 

For  in  the  powers  of  poetry, 

Wit,  tnitb,  and  pleasure  blended  lie. 

As,  in  ItaliA's  fertile  vales, 

On  the  same  tree,  whilst  blossoms  blow,     * 

I'he  ripen 'cl  fmits  nectareous  grow. 

Fed  by  warm  suns  and  fix;sh*ning  gales. 

Divinest  art  to  mortals  giv'n ! 

By  thee,  the  bmve,  the  good,  the  wise. 

The  fair,  the  leam'd,  and  wi^ty,  rise 

Fi-om  earth*s  dull  sod,  and  people  heav*n. 

Nor  be't  to  thee  imputed  blame, 

Tiiat  ever-barking  calumny. 

And  filthy-mouth'd  obscenity, 

Have  oft  usurp'd  thy  injur'U  name ! 

Alas!  the  drops  which  Morning  sheds 

With  dewy  fingers  on  the  meads. 

The  pink's  and  vi'Iets  tubes  to  fill. 

Alike  the  noxious  juices  fee<l 

Of  deadly  hemlock's  pois'nous  weed. 

And  give  'em  fatal  pow'r  to  kill! 

Imagination  Iotch  to  trace 
Reason's  immortal  lineaments 
In  Fiction's  necromantic  face. 
When  Probability  assents. 
The  fairest  features  Fiction  wears. 
When  most  like  Truth  th*  inchantress  lotiks. 
As  swett  Narcissa's  shade  appears, 
In  silent  lakes  and  crystal  brooks. 
So  like  the  life,  we  scarcely  know 
Where  last  to  fix  our  wav'ririg  love. 
Whether  upon  the  form  below, 
Or  on  the  real  nymph  above. 
In  each  we  see  an  angel's  face, 
Tho*  for  the  substance  breathe  ourlighs, 
Whilst  we  the  shadowy  image  trace 
In  the  clear  wave  with  longing  eyes. 


But  shouhl  yon  ask  ne,  whyi  chooie, 
Of  all  the  laurel'd  sisteriiood 
Th'  inhabitants  of  Pindus'  wood, 
Thfi  least  .considerable  Muse. 
The  vi'Iets  round  the  mauptain's  feet. 
Whose  humble  gems  unheeded  blow. 
Are  to  the  shepherd's  smell  more  sweet 
I'ban  lofty  cedars  on  its  brow. 
J^t  the  loud  Epic  found  th'  alarms 
Of  dreadfiil  war,  and  heroes  sprung 
Prom  some  immortal  ancestry. 
Clad  in  impenetrable  arms 
By  Vulcan  forg'd,  my  lyre  is  strung 
With  softer  chords,  my  Muse  more  free 
Wanders  thro'  Pindus'  humbler  ways 
In  amiable  simplicity : 
Unstudy'd  are  her  artless  lays. 
She  asks  no  laurel  for  her  brows; 
Careless  of  censure  or  of  praise, 
She  haunts  where  tender  myrtle  gravi; 
Fonder  of  happiness  than  fame. 
To  the  projud  bay  prefers  the  rose;. 
Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name. 
On  Nature^s  lap,  reclin'd  at  ease, 
J  listen  to  her  heav'niy  tongue, 
From  her  derive  the  pow'r  to  pleise. 
From  her  receive  th*  harmonious  time, 
And  what  the  goddess  makes  my  soi^ 
n  uopi^meditated  rhyme 
Mellifluous  flows,  whilst  young  Desire, 
Cull'd  from  th'  elysian  bloom  of  spring, 
Strews  flow'rs  iounortal  round  my  lyre^ 
And  Fancy's  sportive  children  bring. 
From  blossom'd  grove  and  lilied  mead. 
Fresh  fragrant  <!haplet8  for  my  head* 
The  most,  tho'  softest  of  the  Nine, 
Euterpe,  muse  of  gaiety 
Sueen  of  heart-soft'ning  melody. 
Allures  my  ear  with  notes  divine. 
In  my  retreat  Euterpe  plays. 
Where  Science,  garlanded  with  flow'rs^ 
Enraptur'd  listens  to  her  lays 
Beneath  the  shade  of  myrtle  bow'n. 

This  pleasing  territory  lies 
Unvisited  by  common  eyes. 
Far  from  the  prude's  afl^ted  spleen, 
Or  bigot's  surly  godliness. 
Where  no  coquettes^  no  jihs  are  sees. 
Nor  folly-fetter'd  fops  of  dress ; 
Far  from  the  vulgar  high  and  low, 
Ti>e  pcnsiuii'd  great  man's  littleness; 
Or  those,  who,  prone  to  slav'ry,  groir 
Fit  tools  of  others  tyranny. 
And,  with  a  blind  devotion.  bo«r 
To  wooden  blocks  of  quality; 
Far  from  the  laitfl  of  Argument, 
Where  deep  within  their  murky  cells. 
Figures  and  bloated  Tropes  are  pent,^ 
And  thrce-legg'd  Syllogism  dwells; 
Far  from  the  bubble-blowing  nee. 
The  school-men  subtle  and  refinVi, 
Who  fill  the  thick  skull's  brainless  spaa, 
With  puffs  of  theologic  wind; 
And  all  the  grave  pedantic  train. 
Which  fairy  Genius  longs  to  bind 
Hard  with  a  comment's  iron  chain. 
But,  whilst  such  drones  are  driv'n  away, 
In  my  belov'd  retreat  remain 
The  fair,  the  witty,  and  the  gay. 

>  See  Les  Ombres  of  Gresaet, 
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Here  tbe  toft  patriarch  of  the  Lovei, 
Boney'd  Anacreon,  with  tbe  doves 
Of  V<mii3  fluttering  o*er  bis  head, 
CWbilstivy-crowned  Hours  around 
The  laQghter-4oTing  Graces  lead 
In  sportive  ringlets  to  tbe  sound 
Of  Paphian  flutes)  the  Muse  invites 
To  festive  days  and  am*rous  nights. 
Here  tender  Moscus  loves  to  rove 
Along  the  meadow's  daisied  side. 
Under  a  cool  and  silent  grove 
Where  brooks  of  dimpling  waters  glide. 
Kapt  in  celestial  ecstasy 
Sappbo,  whom  all  tbe  Nine  inspire. 
Varies  her  am'rous  melody. 
The  chords  of  whose  Idalian  lyre, 
As  cliangeful  passions  ebb  or  flow, 
Struck  with  bold  band  now  vibrate  bigb. 
Now,  modulated  to  a  sigh. 
Tremble  most  languishingly  low. 

Horace;  mild  &are,  refin'd  with  ease, 
Whose  precepts  nliilst  tbey  counsel,  please. 
Without  the  jargon  of  the  schools 
And  fur<gown*d  pedant's  bookish  rules. 
Here  keeps  his  lov'd  academy; 
His  art  so  nicely  he  conceals. 
That  wisdom  on  the  bosom  steals, 
AikI  men  grow  good  insensibly. 
From  cool  Valclusa's  lilied  meads 
Soft  Petrarch  and  his  Laura  come, 
And  e'en  great  Tasso  sometimes  treads 
Thcae-flow'ry  walks,  and  culls  the  bloom 
Of  rural  groves,  where  heretofore 
Each  Muse,  each  Grace,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  myrtle  bowers,  in  secret  play'd 
With  an  Idalian  paramour. 
From  silver  Seine's  transparent  streams. 
With  roses  and  with  lilies  crown'd, 
Breathing  the  same  heart^asing  themes. 
And  tnn'd  in  amicable  sound. 
Sweet  bards,  of  kindred  spirit,  blow 
Sbft  Lydian  notes  on  Gsilic  reeds, 
Whose  Boogs  instruct  us  how  to  know 
Truth's  flow'rs  from  affectation's  weedc 
Chapelle  leads  up  the  festive  band ; 
La  Fane  and  Chaulieu,  hand  in  hand. 
Close  follow  their  poetic  sire. 
Hot  with  the  Teian  grape  and  fire. 
But  hark!  as  sweet  as  western  wind 
Breathes  from  the  violet's  fragrant  beds. 
When  balmy  dews  Aurora  sheds, 
Grpsset*s  clear  pipe,  distinct  behind, 
Symphoniously  combines  in  one 
Each  former  bard's  mellifluent  tone. 
Cresset!  in  whose  harmonius  vene 
The  Indian  bird  shall  never  die, 
Tho'  death  may  perch  on  Ver-Vert*s  heane, 
Fame's  tongue  immortal  shall  rehearse 
His  variable  loquacity. 

Nor  wanting  are  there  bards  of  Thames, 
On  rural  reed  young  Surry  plays. 
And  Waller  wooes  the  courtly  dames 
With  gaj  and  unaffected  lays. 
His  careless  limbs  supinely  laid 
Beneath  the  plantaue's  leafy  shade. 
Prior  his  easy  pipe  applies 
To  sooth  his  jealous  Cloe's  breast. 
And  even  Sacbarissa*s  eyes 
To  brighter  Cloe's  yield  the  priae 
Of  Venus'  soul  bewitching  ce^U  « 

fOU  XT. 


Than  these  much  greater  bards,  I  ween. 
Whenever  they  will  condescend     - 
Th*  inferior  Muses  to  attend, 
Immortalize  this  humble  scene: 
Shakespear'^  and  Drayton's  Fairy  crewf 
In  midnight  revels  gambol  round, 
And  Pope's  light  Sylphids  sprinkle  dewa 
Refreshing  on  the  magic  gVound.        ^  ' 
Nor  'sdains  the  Dkyad  train  of  yore. 
And  green-hair'd  Naiads  of  the  flood. 
To  join  with  Fancy's  younger  brood, 
Which  brood  the  sweet  enchantress  bore 
To  British  bards  in  after-times/ 
Wjiuse  fame  shall  bloom  in  deathless  rhymes. 
When  Greece  and  Britain  are  no  more. 
Whilst  such  the  feasts  of  fancy  give. 
Careless  of  what  dull  sages  know. 
Amidst  their  banquets  I  will  live. 
And  pitying,  look  on  pow'r  below. 
If  still  tbe  cynic  censor  says^ 
That  Aristippus'  useless  days 
Pass  in  melodious  foolery. 
This  is  my  last  apology: 
"  Whatever  has  the  pow'r  to  bless. 
By  living  having  learnt  to  prize. 
Since  wisdom  will  afford  me  less 
Than  what  from  harmless  follies  ris€^ 
I  cannot  spare  from  happiness 
A  single  moment  to  be  wise.'* 


TBE  CALL  OF  ARISTIPPUS. 

EPISTLE  IV. 

To  Mark  Akensidb,  m .  o. 

AXAP1C  AE  TIC   HE^TKHC 
MEeETA  nOlBMA  

ODB  UENR.  STBPHAKIl 

O  tHOD,  for  whom  the  British  bays 
Bloom  in  these  unpoetic  days, 
Whose  early  genius  glow'd  to  foltow 
The  aits  thro^  Nature's  ancient  ways«. 
Twofold  disciple  of  Apol lo ! 
Shall  Aristippus'  easy  lays, 
Trifles  of  philosophic  pleasure 
Compos'd  in  literary  leisure, 
Aspire  to  gain  thy  deathless  praise  > 
If  thy  nice  ear  attends  the  strains 
This  careless  bard  of  Nature  breathes 
On  Cyprian  flute  in  Albion's  plains. 
By  future  poets  myrtle  wreaths 
Shall  long  be  scatter'd  o*er  bis  urn 
In  annual  solemnity. 
And  marble  Cnpids,  as  they  mourn. 
Point  where  his  kindred  ashes  lie. 

Whilst  thro'  the  ti«eks  of  endless  dajr 
Thy  Muse  shall,  like  the  bird  of  Jove, 
Wing  to  the  source  of  light  her  way 
And  bring  from  cloudless  realms  above. 
Where  Truth-s  seraphic  daughter^  glow. 
Another  Promothean  ray 
To  this  benighted  globe  below. 
Mine,  like  st^f'c  Cytherea's  dove. 
Contented  with  her  native  grove. 
Shall  tbndly  sooth  th'  attentive  earg 
Of  life's  way-wearied  travellers^ 
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And,  from  the  paths  of  fancied  woes, 

Lead  'em  to  the  serene  abode 

Where  real- bliss  and  real  good 

In  sweet  security  repose; 

Or,  as  the  lark  with  matin  notes, 

To  youth's  new  voyagers,  in  springs 

As  over  head  in  air  she  floats. 

Attendant  on  unruffled  wing. 

Warbles  inartificial  joy. 

My  Muse  in  tender  strains  shall  sing 

The  feats  of  Venus'  winged  boy, 

Or  how  the  nimble-footed  Hours, 

With  the  three  Graces  knit  in  daince, 

FoUoW  the  goddess  Elegance 

To  Hebe's  court  in  Papbian  bow'n. 

Nor  let  the  supercilious  wise 
And  gloomy  sons  of  melancholy 
These  unaffected  lays  despise 
As  day-dreams  of  melodious  folly. 
Reason  a  lovelier  aspect  wears 
The  Smiles  and  Muses  when  between. 
Than  in  the  stoic's  rigid  mien 
With  beard  philosophiz'd  by  years; 
And  Virtue  moilps  not  in  the  cell 
Where  cloister'd  Pride  and  Penance  dwell. 
But,  in  the  chariot  of  the  Ix>ves, 
She  triumphs  innocently  gay. 
Brawn  by  the  yok'd  Idalian  doves. 
Whilst  young  Auctions  lead  the  way 
To  the  warm  regions  of  the  heart, 
Whence  selfish  fiends  of  Vice  depart, 
Like  spectrfs  at  th'  approach  of  day. 

Should  any  infidel  demand. 
Who  sneers  at  our  poetic  Ht-av'n, 
Whether  from  ordination  given 
By  prelates  of  the  Thespian  laud. 
Or  inspiratian  from  above, 
(As  modern  methodists  derive 
Tiieir  light  from  no'  divine  alive) 
I  hold  the  great jirerogative 
T*  interpret  sage  Anacreon's  writ. 
Or  gloss  upon  Ca^Uus'  wit, 
Prophets  that  heretofore  were  sent, 
And  finally  require  to  see 
Credentials  of  my  embassy, 
Before  his  faith  could  yield  assent. 
Convincing  reasons  I  would  give 
From  a  short  tale  scarce  credible. 
But  yet  as  true  and  plausible. 
As  some  which  -catholics  believe, 
That  I  was  call'd  by  Jove's  behest 
A  Paphian  and  a  Delphian  priest. 

Once  when  by  Trent's  pellucid  streams. 
In  days  of  prattling  infiuicy. 
Led  by  young- wond'ring  Ecstasy, 
To  view  the  Sun*s  refulgent  beams 
As  on  the  sporl^vve  waves  t^ey  play'd 
Too  fiir  I  negligently  strey'd,  ' 

T'he  god  of  ^y  his  lamp  withdrew, 
Evening  her  dusky  mantle  spread^ 
And  from  her  moiaten'd  treases  she4 
Refreshing  drops  of  peariy  dew. 
Close  by  the  borders  of  a  wood. 
Where  an  old  ruin'd  abbey  stood. 
Far  from  a  fondling  mother's  sight. 
With  toil  of  childish  sport  oppressed 
My  tender  limbs  sunk  down  to  rest 
'Midst  the  dark  horrours  of  the  night. 
As  Horace  ei^t  by  &bied  doves 
With  spring's  first  leaves  was  mantled  o'er 


A  wand»rer  from  his  native  groves. 
A  like  regard  the  British  Loves 
To  me  their  future  poet  bore. 
Nor  left  me  goardianless  alone. 
For  tho*  no  Nymph  or  Faun  appeai'd. 
Nor  piping  Sa^r  was  there  heard. 
And  here  the  Dryads  are  unknown ; 
Yet,  natives  trtie  of  English  ground. 
Sweet  Elves  and  Fays  in  mantles  greeo, 
By  shepherds  oft  in  moonlight  seen. 
And  dapper  Fairies  daoc'd  around. 
The  nightingale,  her  love4oru  lay 
Neglecting  on  the  neighh'ring  spray, 
Strcw'd  with  fresh  flow'rs  my  turfy  bed. 
And,  at  the  first  approach  <jr  mom* 
'the  red-breast  stnpt  the  fragrant  thon 
On  roses  wild  to  lay  my  head. 
Thus,  as  the  wond'ring  rustics  say. 
In  smiling  sleep  they  found  me  laid 
Benea.tii  a  blossom'd  hawthorn's  shade. 
Whilst  sportive  bees,  in  mystic  play. 
With  honey  flll'd  my  little  lips 
Blent  with  each  sweet  that  Ziephjrr  sips 
From  flow'ry  cups  in  balmy  May. 

FVom  that  bless'd  hour  my  bosom  glowM 
Ere  vanity  or  fame  tnspir'd. 
With  unaffected  transports  fir'd. 
And  from  my  tongue  untutor'd  flow'd, 
In  childhood's  inattentive  days, 
The  lispin?  .notes  of  artless  lays. 
Nor  have  these  dear  enchantments  ceais'd, 
For  what  in  innocence  began 
Still  with  increasing  years  increasM, 
And  youth's  warm  joys  now  charm  the  mso- 
Perhaps  this  fondly-foster'd  flame. 
E'en  when  in  dust  my  body*s  laid. 
Will  o*er  the  tomb  preserve  its  fiime, 
And  glow  within  my  future  shade. 
If  thus,  as  poets  have  agreed. 
The  soul,  whei\  from  the  body  freed, 
In  t*  other  worid  confines  her  bliss 
To  the  same  joys  she  lov'd  in  this, 
lliine,  when  she's  passM  the  Stygian  Aood, 
Shall,  'midst  the  patriot  chiefr  of  old, 
The  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  good, 
(Great  names  in  deathless  archives  rdTd!} 
Strike  with  a  swstor's  mighty  hand 
Thy  golden  lyre's  profbundf^  chords. 
And  frMcinate  the  kindred  band 
With  magie  of  poetic  words. 
Ravish'd  with  thy  mellifluent  lay 
Plato  and  Virgil  shall  entwine 
Of  olive  and  the  Mantuan  bay 
A  never-iading  crown  for  thee. 
And  leam'd  Lucretius  shall  resign. 
Among  the  foUVers  of  the  Nine« 
His  philosophic  dignity. 
For  tho*  his  faithfol  pencil  drew 
Nature's  external  symmetry. 
Yet  to  the  mind's  capacious  view. 
That  unconfia'd  expatiates 
O'er  mighty  Nature's  wond'cous  wbole^ 
Thy  nicer  stroke  delineates 
The  finer  feafenres  of  the  soul. 
And,  whilst  the  Theban  bard  to  thee 
Shall  3'ield  the  heart-elating  lyre, 
Horace  shall  bear  attentively 
Thy  finger  touch  jiis  softer  wire 
To  more  familiar  harmc^y» 
Mean  while  thy  Aristippns'  shade 
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8ha1]  seek  4here  street  Aiioiei^ota  pteyij 
Where  Chapelle  speDidfc  bis  festive  dufs. 
Where  lies  the  vine-imporpled  gla<le 
By  tuoeiiil  ChauKcu  vocftl  miule, 
Or  where  our  Sbeostone^s  mossy  cell, 
0^  where  the  fair  Deshoulieres  strays. 
Or  Haibmond  tmcl  Pavilion  dwell, 
Aod  Oresset's  gentle  spirit  roves 
Surrounded  by  a  group  of  Loves 
With  roaes  crawn'd  and  asphodeL 

Let  the  ftdrM  pedant*  of  the  schoolir 
In  learning's  fontiidahle  show, 
.  FuU  of  wife  saws  and  bookish  rules, 
The  meagre  dupes  of  misery  grow, 
A  lovelier  doetrifie  I  profess 
Than  their  ^11  science  can  ototr; 
All  tba^  beltmgs  to  happiness   . 
Their  heaib  are  #eIcome  still  to  humf 
My  ttettrCs  contented  to  possess. 
For  in  soft  elegance  an?  eas^ 
Secure  of  living  whilst  I  live. 
Each  rooraenta'ry  bliss  I  seize. 
Ere  these  warm  faculties  decay, 

-The  fleetin?  moments  to  deceive 
Of  human  life's  allotted  day. 
And  when  th*  invidious  hand  of  Time 
By  iitealth  shall  silver  o*er  my  head. 
Still  Pleasure's  roiy  wttlks  I  Ml  tread. 
Still  with  the  jocund  Muses  rhyme, 

-Akid  haunt  the  green  Idalian  bow*rs. 

Whilst  wanton  boys  df  Paphos*  court 

In  myrtles  hide  my  staff  for  sport. 
And  coif  me,  where  t  *m  bald,  with  flowVs. 
Thus  to  each  happy  habit  true, 

Prefen  ing  happiness  to  pow'r. 

Will  Arlstippus  e*en  pursue 

Life's  comforts  to  the  latest  hour. 

Till  age. (the  only  malady 

Which  thou  and  oied'ciue  cannot  eure, 

Yet  what  all  covet  to  endure) 

This  innocent  voluptifry 

Shall,  from  the  Laughs  and  Graces  here. 

With  late  and  lenient  change  remove, 

To  regions  of  Elysian  air. 

Where  shades  of  niortal  pleasures  rove^ 

DestinM,  Without  lUloy,  to  shark 

Eternal )oyt  of  mutual  love, 

tVhich  iraksUonj  were  above. 


A    SONG. 

Pear  Chloe  what  m^ans  this  disdain, 
*   Whidi  Masts  el^ch  endeavour  to  pl^as^? 
Tho*  forty,  I  *m  free  front  all  pain. 
Save' love,  I  am  free  from  disease. 

No  Graces  my  mimsion  have  fled. 
No  Muses  have  hnkea  my  lyre; 

The  Loves  frolic  still  roimd  my  bed. 
And  Langhtei'  is  cheetM  at  my  fire. 

To  none  have  I  ever  been  cold, 
All  beauties  in  vogue  1  'm  among  ; 

I  've  appetite  e'en  for  the  old, 
And  spirit  enough  fon  the  yovngi 

Believe  me,  sweet  girl,  1  speak  true» 
Or  else  put  niy  love  lo  the  test  • 


Some  others  have  doUbtod  Hkft  yoti; 
Like  theoi  do  ybu  blcsA  and  be  btest. 


'AN  EPISTLE 

FROM  TBB  KING  OT  PKOHtJL  t^  MtftnitXfR  Vt>t- 
TAlltfe.      1775. 

Croyez  que  si  j*  etoi^,  Voltaire,    ^ 

Particulier  aujouixlhui. 

Me  contentsnt  du  npcessaire, 

Je  verroisenvufer  la  Fortune  legere^ 

Et  m^en  mocquerois  comme  lui. 

Je  connois  1*  enuui  des  grandeurs, 

Le  fardeau  des  devoirs,  le  jargon  des  nateurs^ 

£t  tout  r  amas  des  petitesses, 

£t  leurs  genres  et  leurs  especes, 

Oont  il  f^iit  s'  occuper  dans  le  sein  des  bonneura. 

Je  meprise  1%  vaine  glorie, 

J^uoique  poete  et  souverain,  ^ 

^luind  du  ciseau  fatal  retranchant  mon  destin 

Atropos  m*  aura  vu  plonge  dans  la  nuit  noire, 

i2ue  m'  importe  1'  honneur  ijicertain 

De  vivre  apres  mamort  au  temple  de  memoirct 

Uii  instant  de  bonheur  vaut  mille  ans  dans  This- 

Nos  destins  sent  ils  done  si  beaux?  (Ipire. 

Ije  douz  plaisir  et  la  mollesse. 

La  vive  et  nai've  all^resse  fsceau!t« 

Out  toujours  fui  des  grands,  la  pompe,  et  ies  fai* 

Nes  pour  la  liberty  leurs  troupes  enchantresses 

Preferent  1*  aimable  paresse 

Aux  austeres  devoirs  guides  de  nos  travaux. 

Aussi  la  fortune  volage 

N'  a  jamais  cause  mes  ennuis, 

Soit  qu'  elle  m*  agsfe.  ou  qu'  elle  m*  ontrage, 

Je  dormirai  toiites  Ies  nuits 

En  lui  refusant  mon  hommage. 

M&is  notre  etat  nous  fait  loi, 

II  nous  oblige,  il  nous  engage 

A  mesurer  notre  courage, 

Sur  ce  qu*  exlge  notte  emploi. 

Voltaire  dans  son  hermitage, 

Dans  un  pa'is  dont  V  heritage 

Est  ioa  antique  bonne  foi. 

Pent 's  addoner  eii  paix  it  la  vettu  du  sage 

Ciont  ^latoh  nous  marque  la  lol ; 

Pour  moi  menac^  du  uaufirage, 

Je  doiis,  en  affrontant  V  orage,^ 

Penser,  vivre^  et  mourir  en  roi, 

THE  SAME  TRANSLATED. 

VbLTAiRB,  believe  me,  were  I  now 

In  private  life's  calm  station  plac'd. 

Lei  Heav'n  for  nature's  wants  allovi^ 

With  cold  indiff'rence  would  I  view 

Departing  Fortune's  wmged  haste,* 

And  laugh  at  her  caprice  like  you. 

Th'  insipid  farce  of  tedious  state, 

Imperial  duty's  real  weight, 

The  faithless  courtief*si  supple  bowj 

The  fickle  multitude's  earens, 

And  the  great  vulgar's  littleness^ 

By  long  experience  well  I  know ; 

And,  tho*  a  prince  and  poet  born. 

Vain  bland ii>hment8  of  glory  scorn. 

For  ifrhen  the  ruthless  shears  of  fate 

Hav6  cut  my  life's  precarious  thread. 

And  rauk*d  m<f  witli  th*  u^con^joUs  detfif. 
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What  willH  avail  that  I  vas  great* 

Or  that  th'  uncertain  tonf  ue  of  fiime 

In  inein'ry*s  temple  chaunts  my  name  ? 

One  blissftil  moment  whilst  we  live 

Weisrhs  more  than  ages  of  renown ; 

What  then  do  potentates  receive 

Of  good,  pecuharly  their  own? 

Sweet  ease  and  unafiected  joy. 

Domestic  peace,  and  sporUve  pleasure. 

The  regal  thibne  and  palace  fly, 

Andy  horn  for  liberty,  prefer 

Soft  silent  scenes  of  lovely  leisure, 

To,  what  we  monarcfas  buy  so  dear. 

The  thorny  pomp  of  8c«pter*d  care. 

My  pain  or  bliss  shall  ne^er  depend 

On  fickle  Fortune's  casual  flighty 

For,  whether  she 's  my  foe  or  fHend, 

In  calm  repose  I'll  pass  the  night ; 

And  ne^et  by  watchful  homage  own 

I  court  her  smile,  or  fear  her  frown. 

fiut  from  our  stations  we  derive 

Unerring  precepts  how  to  live. 

And  certain  deeds  each  rank  calls  forth^ 

By  which  is  meabur'd  human  worth. 

Voltaire,  within  his  private  cell 

In  realms  whi-re  ancient  honesty 

Is  patrimonial  property. 

And  sacred  freedom  loves  to  dwell, 

May  give  up  n'l  his  peaceful  mind, 

Guided  by  Plato's  deathless  page. 

In  silent  solitude  resign 'd 

To  the  mild  virtues  of  a  sage; 

But  I,  *gainst  whom  wild  whirlwinds  wage 

Fierce  war  with  wreck-denouncing  wing. 

Must  be,  to  face  the  tempest's  rage. 

In  thought,  in  life,  in  death,  a  king. 


A  HYMN  TO  HEALTH, 

WBITTEH  IN  SICKNB88. 

Sweet  as  the  fragrant  breath  of  genial  May, 
Come,  lair  Hygeia,  goddess  heav'nly  bom. 

More  lovely  than  the  Sun's  returning  ray. 
To  noilheru  regions,  at  the  half  year's  morn. 

Where  shall  t  seek  thee?  in  the  wholesome  grot, 
Where  Temperance  her  scanty  meal  ei\ioys  > 

Or  Peace,  contented  with  her  humble  lot, 
Beneath  her  thatch  th*  inclement  blast  defies? 

SXvept  from  each  flow'r  that  sips. the  morning  dew. 
Thy  wing  besprinkles  all  the  scenes  around ; 

Where  e'er  thou  fly*st  the  blossoms  blush  anew, 
And  purple  vi'lets  paint  the  hallow'd  ground. 

Thy  presence  renovated  nature  shows. 

By  thee  each  shrub  with  varied  hue  is  dy*d. 

Each  tulip  with  redoubled  lustre  glows, 
And  all  creation  smiles  with  flow'ry  pride. 

But  in  thy  absence  joy  is  felt  no  more, 

The  landscape  withered  e'en  in  spring  appears, 

The  mom  lowers  om'nous  o'er  the  dusky  shore. 
And  evening  suns  set  half  extinct  in  tears* 

Ruthless  Disease  ascends,  when  thou  art  gone 
From  the  dark  reeions  of  th'  abyss  bel6w, 

With  Pestilence,  the  guaixlian  of  her  throne, 
Breatlnng  contagion  from  the  realms  of  woe. 


In  vain  her  citron  groves  Italia  boosti, 
Or  Po  the  balsam  of  his  weeping  txees; 

In  vain  Ambia's  aromatic  coasts 
Perfume  the  pinions  of  the  passiog  breeze. 

No  wholesome  scents  impregn  the  western  crsle. 
But  Boaiotts'steuch  exhal'd  by  soorcbin^  Vat, 

Where  gasping  swains  the  pois'nous  air  iohste 
That  once  diffos'd  a  medicinal  sweet. 

Me,  abject  me,  with  pale  disease  opptessVi, 
Heal  with  the  balm  of  thy  prolific  lm«th ; 

Rekindle  life  within  my  clay-cold  bteast,   (destt 
And  shield  my  jroutb  from  cnnker-woncs  «f 

Then  on  the  verdant  tnr^  thy  fav'rite  ahnae. 
Restored  to  thee  a  votary  1  *ll  come. 

Grateful  to  otSer  to  thy  powV  divine 
Each  herb  that  grows  round  /Rsmlafias'  tanb. 


A   SO  Na 

The  nymph  that  I  lov'd  was  na  cheerfiil  as  drsy, 
And  as  sweet  as  the  blossoming  hawthorn  in  Mar; 
Her  temper  was  smooth  as  the  down  on  the  4ove, 
And  her  face  was  as  tkir  as  the  motber*a  of  lot  e. 

Tbo'  mild  as  the  pleasantest  zephyr  thfft  ahed% 
And  receives  geuUe  odours  fromTioIct  bed»» 
Yet  warm  in  affection  as  Phoebus  at  noooy  ( Mt^«. 
And  as  chaste  as  the  silver* white  beama  of  to;^ 

Her  mind  was  unstdlied  as  new-fallen  snow. 
Yet  as  lively  as  tints  of  young  Iria's  bow» 
As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  aa  the  flooi. 
Where  the  peace-loving   halcyon   depasiis  ha 
brood. 

The  sweets  that  each  virtue  or  grace  hskd  in  <ar-. 
She  cull'd  as  the  bee  would  the  bloom  of  cad 

flow'r; 
Which  treasur'd  for  me,  O !  how  happy  was  I, 
For  tho'  her's  to  collect^  it  was  mine  to  enjoy. 


THE  GENJVS  OF  BRTTATN. 

AN   IAMBIC  ODE.      AO0RE8SED  TO    TBB    MCST 
BONOUSABtE  WIIXIAK  PrTT. 

*Aw>rw  ykp  ifi  *rn»  |ia>T  tSy  eusealvf  own^^sy  t*  r-J; 
ItttTpivtn,  ufrjp  i!  h  Aywruh/ttu  ft^r  o^cw,-  vza^ 
lua  luirk  rnv  X'^f*  ^'**'^^S  »Sw» 

Diodor.  Sicul.  Histor.  lib.  1. 
Written  in  the  year  1756. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOU&ABLE  ffJLUJJf 
PITT. 

O  THO0,  ordain'd  at  length  by  pitying  &te 
To  save  from  ruin  a  declining  state; 
Adorn'd  with  all  the  scientific  store  - 
.Which  bloom'd  on  Roman  or  Athenian  ahoie; 
At  whose  command  our  passions  ftll  or  rise. 
Breathe  anger's  menaces,  or  pityV  sigbs» 
Whose  breast  (O  never  let  the  flame  eacptref) 
Glows  ardent  with  the  patriot's  sacred  lire; 
Attend  the  bard,  who  scorns  the  venal  lays« 
Which  servile  flattery  sporious  greatness  pavs; 
Whose  British  spirit  emulating  thine. 
Could  ne'er  bum  incenoe  at  comiptioD^  shrine; 
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Who  hr  (ram  courts  maintains  superior  state. 
And  thinks  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  great; 
Careless  of  pride's  imperial  smile  or  frown, 
A  friend  to  ail  mankind,  but  slave  to  none; 
Above  temptation,  and  unaw'd  by  pow*r, 
Pleas*d  with  his  present  lot,  nor  wishes  more. 
Save  that  kiwi  Heaven  would  one  ble3S*d  boon 

bestow. 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  or  courtiers  know^ 
From  each  low  view  of  selfish  faction  free, 
To  think,  to  speak,  to  live,  O  Pitt,  like  thee. 


THE  GENIUS  OP  BRITAIN. 

As  late  o*er  Britain's  chalky  coasts 

The  Genius  of  the  island  flew. 
The  venal  swarm  of  furt  ign  hosts  ■ 
Inglorious  basking  in  his  view, 
I>eep  in  his  breast  he  felt  the  new  disgrace. 
And  honest  blushes  warm'd  his  godlike  face. 
Suick  flash'd  the  light'ning  of  his  spear 

Which  blasted  France  on  Cressy's  field. 
He  wheeled  the  blazing  sword  iq  air. 
And  on  his  shouklers  spread  the  shield. 
As  when  o^cr  Agincourt's  blood-poipled  lauds. 
Pale  Terrour  sUlk'd  thro'  all  the  Gallic  bands. 
Soon  as  he  cast  his  eyes  below, 

Deep  hcav'd  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Sudden  tiie  tears  of  anguish  flow. 
For  sore  he  felt  th'  indignity ; 
Discordant  passions  shook  his  heavenly  fi-ame. 
Now  horrour's  damp,  now  indignation's  flame, 
«'  Ah!  what  avails,"  he  cryM,  « the  blood 

Shed  by  each  patriot  band  of  yore. 
When  Freedom's  unpaid  legions  stood 
PrutiBctors  of  this  sea-girt  shore, 
When  ancient  wisdom  deem'd  each  British  sword 
From  hostile  pow'r  could  guard  its  valiant  lord. 
<*  What  tho*  the  Danish  raven  spread 

Awhile  his  wings  o'er  English  groond. 
The  bird  of  prey  fiinareal  fled 

When. Alfred  call'd  his  peers  around. 
Whose  lleejts  triumphant  riding  on  the  flood. 
Deep  stain'd,  each  chalky  cliff  with  Denmark's 
blood. 

^  Alfred  en  natives  could  depend, 

And  scurn'd  a  foreii^n  force  t'  employ. 
He  thought,  who  dar'd  not  to  defend 
*  Were  never  worthy  to  enjoy ; 
The  realm's  and  monarch'sint'rest  deem'd  but  one. 
And  arm'd  his  subjects  to  maintain  their  own. 

**  What  tho'  weak  John's  divided  reign 

The  Gallic  legions  tempted  o'er. 
When  Henry's  barons  join'd  again, 
I'hose  feather'd  warriors  left  the  shore ; 
Learn,  Britons,  hence,  you  want  no  foreign  friends, 
The  lion's  safety  on  himself  depends. 

*<  Reflect  on  Edward's  glorious  name ; 
On  my  fifth  Henry's  martial  deeds ; 
Think  on  those  peers  of  deathless  fisme 
Who  met  their  king  on  Thames's  meads. 
When  sovereign  might  aoknowledg'd  reason's  plea. 
That  Heav'n  created  man  for  liberty. 

^Six  thousand  Hessians  imported  to  protect 
this  island!!!! 


**  Tho'  Rome's  fell  star  malignant  shone. 

When  great  Eliza  rul'd  this  state^ 
On  English  hearts  she  plac'd  her  throne. 
And  in  their  happiness  her  fate. 
While  blacker  than  the  tempests  of  the  north. 
The  papal  tyrant  sent  his  curses  forth. 

'<  Lo !  where  my  Thames's  waters  glide 

At  great  Augusta's  regal  feet. 
Bearing  on  each  returning  tide    ^ 
From  dista  nt  realms  .a  golden  fleet. 
Which  homeward  wafta  the  fruits  of  ev'ry  zone. 
And  makes  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  your  own. 

"  Shall  on  his  silver  waves  be  home 

Of  armed  slaves  a  venal  crew  } 
Lo!  tl^e  old  god  denotes  his  scorn. 
And  shudders  at  tb'  unusual  view, 
Down  to  his  deepest  cave  Retires  to  mourn. 
And  tears  indignant  bathe  his  crystal  urn. 

**  O !  how  can  vassals  bom  to  bear 

The  galling  weight  of  slav'ry's  chain, 
A  patriot's  noble  ardour  share. 
Or  freedom's  sacred  cause  maintain  ? 
Britons  exert  your  own  unconquer'd  might, 
A  freeman  best  defends  a  freeman's  right. 

"  Look  back  on  every  deathless  deed 

For  which  yoor  sires  recorded  stand; 
To  battle  let  your  nobles  lead 
The  sons  of  toil,  .a  hardy  band; 
The  sword  on  each  rough  peasant's  thigh  be  worn. 
And  war's  green  wreaths  the  shepherd's  frontadom. 

**  But  see,  upon  his  utmost  shores 

America's  sad  genius  lies, 
Each  wasted  province  he  deplores. 
And  casts  on  me  his  languid  eyes,   . 
Bless'd  with  Heav'n's  £sv'rite  ordinance  I  fly. 
To  raise  th'  oppressed,  and  humble  tyranny." 

This  said,  the  vision  westward  fled. 
His  wrinkled  brow  denouncing  war; 

The  way  fire-mantled  Vengeance  led, 

■     And  Justice  drove  his  airy  car ; 
Behind  fimopfooted  Peace  her  olive  bore. 
And  Plenty's  horn  pour*d  blessings  on  the  shore. 


THEAGENES  TO  SYLVIA. 
'  First  printod  in  Dodsley's  Museum. 

ARGUMENT. 

Thea^penes,  son  of  Hieron,  the  priest  of  Pan,  hav* 
ing  fallen  in  love,  at  an  annual  festival  hi  the 
temple  of  that  god,  with  Sylvia,  a  votress  to 
Diana,  finds  means  to  seduce  her.  After  some 
time,  the  nymph  being  struck  with  horrour  at 
her  guilt,  in  the  utmost  despair  and  contrition 
makes  a  vow  that  she  would  endeavour  to  expi- 
ate her  offence  by  a  life  of  religious  solitude: 
upon  which  occasion  Theagenes  writes  the  fol- 
lowing epistle. 

N.B.  Several  hints  in  the  following  epistle  were 
taken  from  the  celebrated  lord  Gray's  Love- 
letters. 


Say,  dearest  object  of  my  broken  heart. 
Must  we  for  e'er,  like  soul  and  body>  part  ? 
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Must  I  be  dopoi'4  ifph^l^  ^^  to  deplorei 
And  think  of  transports  I  must  taste  uo  more  ? 
O  dreadful  tbougbil  whose  endles^  view  contains 
Grief  following  grief,  and  pains  succeeding  pains ! 
Each  joy  is  blasted,  and  each  comfort  fled ! 
Yc  dreary  sisters,  cut  the  fatal  thread! 

Ah !  vhither  fly'st  thou  ?  to  some  dreary  plain, 
Where  ii-ozen  Chastity  and  Horrour  reign; 
And  Melancholy,  daughter  of  Despair, 
With  pale  Contrition,  and  with  gloomy  Care; 
To  spend  thy  youth  in  superstitious  fears. 
In  needless  penance^  penitence,  and  tears  ! 
Let  those  dwell  there  whose  bosoms  guilt  reproTe, 
But  thou  hast  none,  if  *tis  no  sin  to  love. 
For  what  is  dcem'd  a  half  extorted  voV 
Too  dull  for  lovers,  and  forgotten  now  ? 
Religious  cheat !  impos'd  by  fear  on  man, 
And  priests  continue  what  the  fool  began. 

O  stay,  for  absence  never  can  destroy. 
No  distance  quell  my  visionary  joy; 
In  vain  you  ^ti)l  epdeavour  to  remove 
The  beauteous  cauJ^e  of  my  unhappy  love : 
Imagination  foUVing  close  behind, 
Pfesents  afresh  past  pleasures  to  my  mind; 
The  rebel  m  nc|  forbidden  passion  knows, 
With  welcome  flames  the  guilty  bosom  glows, 
Again  tb'  ecstatic  soul  dissolves  away, 
In  brightest  visions  of  etern^l'day; 
There  sees  thy  f^tal  form,  or  seems  to  see. 
For  Heav'n  it  loses,  ^hen  it  loses  thee. 

Worn  by  my  sorrows,  see  this  wretched  frame; 
Innocent  object  of  thy  fatal  flame ! 
See!  round  tpy  lips  a  deadly  paleness  spread; 
Where  rosea  bloomM,  the  canker  grief  has  fed ; 
From  my  cold  cheeks  the  withering  lily  flies, 
And  light  extinguished  leaves  my  weeping  eyes. 

0  count  again  the  pleasures  we  have  prov*d,  ^ 
Promoting  uiutual  what  the  other  lov*d; 
Recall  in  thought  each  ani*rous  moment  gone,  ^ 
Think  each  soft -circumstance,  and  still  think  on; 
But  chief  that  d^y.  destructive  to  my  rest. 

For  ever  fatal,  yet  for  ever  blest, 

When  I,  ashlsting,  at  the  sacred  shriiie, 

My  aged  lather  in  the  right*!  divine. 

Beheld  thee  first,  celestial  as  thou  art. 

And  felt  thy  image  sink  into  my  heart; 

Erel  could  think  I  found  myself  undone. 

For  but  to  see  thee  and  tp  love  are  one. 

No  more  the  pomp  ands  olemn  splendour  pleas *d, 

Devotion's  flames  ^ithip  my  bosom  cea^ ; 

Thy  fairer  forni  expelPa  the  Deity, 

And  all  the  mighty  space  was  fill'd  with  thee. 

1  fcar'd  'twas  errour,  and  to  Wisdom  fled 
To  call  her  ris^id  doctrine  to  my  aid : 

But  such  the  passion,  Wisdom  must  approve, 
She  saw  the  object,  and  she  bade  ine  love. 

The  pleasiuflT  patlis  of  Venus  I  retrod. 
No  mote  a  mortal,  but  an  amyous  god. 
O  powM-fol  wt-akocss  of  th'  ecstatic  mind ! 
Cdcstial  /teams  to  human  failings  join'd! 
JLove  wafts  our  thoughts,  wheu  fancy  spreads  her 

sails, 
To  lands  of  Paradise  with  gentle  gales, 
Love  makes  the  si'stt  r  soul  for  ever  even; 
Love  can  do  all,  fjr  love  itself  is  Heav»n. 

The  tedious  business  of  the  day  was  done; 
Our  oft"'rUiiis  ended  with  the  parting  Sun ; 
The   night   advanced,    the  Shepherds  homeward 

sped 
To  the  sweet  copforts  of  the  noptlal  bed; 


But  me,  alas  I'finr  other  ca,res  employe,  - 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  unlawful  joy ; 
Pensive  1  wandered  on  the  lonely  shore, . 
Where  breaking  billows  at  a  distance  roar; 
TI:e  sighs  that  issued  from  my  laboring  breast. 
Woke  £cho  from  her  inmost  cave  of  rest; 
On  thee  I  thought,  on  thee  I  call'd  alone. 
The  soften'd  rocks  re-echo'd  to  my  moan. 
The  sympathizing  streams  ran  mournful  by. 
And  tun*d  their  plaintive  bubblings  to  my  cry. 

Thrice  had  the  Moon  her  silver  mantle  spread, 
As  oft  I  wauder'd  from  my  sleepless  bed; 
As  oft  I  travers'd  o'er  thf^.neigbb'ring  plaio. 
As  oft  I  sought  thee,  but  I  sought  iii  vain; 
At  last  arrived  the  long-expected  boor,  J 
I  found  thee  musing  in  a  lonely  bowV; 
The  time  and  place  invited  to  impart 
The  foithful  language  of  my  love-sick  heart; 
With  agonizing  sighs  I  irainM  belief. 
And  each  pathetic  circumstance  of  grief; 
A  war  unequal  in  thj^  breast  ensu'd. 
Stem  duty  faiPd,  and  gentle  pity  woo'd. 
Pity  admitted,  all  disibin  remov'd. 
And  soon  what  mercy  spar\],  the  woman  lov^. 
A  crimson  blush  o^er  all  thy  face  was  spread, 
1'hen  lilies  pale,  aud  all  the  roses  fled ; 
Each  look  more  faithful,  to  thy  heart  leveal'd 
The  fistal  secret  that  thy  tongue  conceal'd 
The  happy  omen  of  success  I  vieir*d, 
Embrac*d  th*  advantage,  and  th'  attack  pursoU 
Honour's  flrst  guard  of  wakeful  scruples  o'er. 
Love  found  a  breach,  and  fears  contend  oo  more; 
Each  other's  arms  each  other's  body  prett. 
We  spoke  much  pleasure,  and  we  felt  the  restj 
The  rest,  which  only  can  the  £sithful  feel; 
The  rest,  which  none  had  ever  pow'r  to  tell; 
The  rest,  which  feels  unutterably  sweet. 
In  the  first  intercourae  when  lovers  meet; 
The  modest  diffidence,  and  bold  desires. 
Soft  thrilling  cold,  and  quick-returning  fires. 
The  glowing  blushes,  and  the  joyfol  tears, 
The  flatt'ring  wishes,  and  th'  alarming  fears. 
The  gentle  breathings,  and  the  mutual  sighs. 
And  all  the  silent  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Pleas'4  with  the  first  deKght,  my  raptiues  rovs 
To  seize  at  onee  the  last  recess  of  love; 
Till  flyii  g  swiftly  on  from  joy  to  joy, 
I  sunk  at  last  in  heav'nly  ecstasy. 
,    The  secret  pnogcess  thus  we  first  begui» 
Then  soon  round  pleasure's  flow'ry  circle  r»n; 
How  oft  we  met,  di\ll  reason  frown'd  in  vain. 
How  oft  we  parted  but  to  meet  again! 
O  ble^ised  moments,  and  divioest  dreams! 
Enchanting  trarisports,  an4  celestial  gleams  1 
Fly  quick,  my  fancy,  bring  'em  back  to  view. 
In  retrospection  let  me  love  anew; 
And  unce  in  thought  enjoy  the  bliss  again. 
Even  cheaply  porchas*d  by  an  age  of  pain. 

O  sacred  queen  of  silent  night,  advance. 
And  cast  thy  sable  mantle  o'er  th*  expanse. 
Come,  gentle  Sleep,  and  close  my  wearied  eyes, 
Give  to  my  arms  what  hateful  day  denies. 
For  vain,  alas!  those  dulcet  wishes  roll, 
When  sovereign  reason  awes  the  wakeful  soul; 
Sleep  sets  it  free  to -all  its  native  fires. 
And  gives  a  grateful  loose  to  soft  desires. 
At  that  calm  hour,  when  Peace  her  requiuin  tipgii. 
And  pleasing  slumbers  spread  their  airy  a'iogs; 
Thy  beauteous  image  comes  before  my  sight: 
(My  theme  by  day,  my  constant  dream  fay  iugl>t;| 
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Fancy  not  ftiirer  paints  those  Hefiv*a4x>ni  maids. 
In  fair  Elysium  under  mvrtle  shades. 
Who  ever  blooming,  ever  young  appear. 
To  drive  from  happy  shades  intrudiiig  feae. 
My  ravish'd  thoughts  on  plumes  angelic  soar. 
And  feel  within  a  Heav'u,  oir  somewhat  more. 
Straight  on  thy  oft  repeated  name  I  call, 
Then  wake,  and  sigh,  and  find  it  vanish'd  all. ' 
Thus  erst  when  Orpheus  from  the  Stygian  shore 
Had  won  his  youthful  bride  by  music's  pow'r. 
Impatient  to  behold  her,  ere  he  past 
The  pool  Cocytus,  and  th'  infernal  waste. 
Heedless  he  cast  forbidden  looks  behind; 
The  fleeting  shadow  vanished  like  the  wind. 
And  all  his  joys  wing'd  their  eternal  flight 
With  her,  like  frighted  doves,  to  realms  of  night. 

Again  I  close  my  sleep-deluded  eyes. 
Around  my  soul  black  swarms  of  demons  rise. 
Pale  spectres  grin,  and  angry  furies  howl, 
Suiek  lightnings  flash,  and  horrid  thunders  roll; 
Again  the  frighted  wanderer  hastes  aivay 
Back  to  the  living  horrours  of  the  day. 
There  counts  the  visionary  misery  o*er. 
And  realizes  what  was  dreamt  before. 

Ye  dreary  pow*rs,  that  hover  o'er  the  pTaini 
Where  sorrows  reign,  and  everiasting  paius. 
Bear  me  to  places  suited  to  my  woe. 
Where  noxious  herbs  and  deadly  poisons  grow, 
Whilst  wintry  winds  bowl    fiercely  round    my 

bead, 
The  flint  my  pillow,  sharpen'd  rocks  my  bed; 
And  ghosts  of  wretches  once  who  dvMfor  love. 
Round  their  mibxiried  bodies  nightly  rove, 
Which  hang  half  mouldered    on   some   blasted 

tree. 
And  by  their  sad  example  counsel  me. 

What  now  avail  the  joyous  moments  past, 
Orwliatwill  all  the  wretched  few  that  last? 
In  them  f  dying  will  our  loves  proclaim. 
With  fault»ring  accents  call  nporrthy  name. 
And  whilst  I  biess  thee  with  my  parting  breath. 
Enjoy  the  raptures  of  my  life  in  death. 
Then  spare  thy  curses,  and  forget  th'  oifcnce 
Of  him  who  robb*d  thee  of  thy  Innocence ^ 
Or  if  not  quite  forget,  forgive  at  least, 
Aud  sooth  the  dying  penitent  to  rest. 

Oh !  may  to  thee  the  pitying  gods  bestow 
Eternal  peace,  and  happiness  below; 
Yet  when  thy  mortal  frame,  as  once  it  must. 
Returns  alid  mingles  with  its  native  dust; 
May  the  same  urn  our  mingled  ashes  have. 
And  find ir lasting  union  in  the  grave! 

If  you  ere  long  my  bleedinn;  corse  should  see 
Beneath  the  covert  of  yon  conscious  tree. 
This  last  request  I  make  for  all  my  fears, 
For  all  my  sieepless  minutes  spent  in  tears, 
For  all  those  struggles  of  my  parting  breath. 
And  all  the  agonies  in  one,  my  death; 
Think  on  the  raptures  which  we  ravish'd  there, 
Then  breathe  a  sigh,  and  drop  th>  indebted  tear. 
This  empty  tributeN  to  the  mem'ry  due. 
Of  one,  who  liv'd  and  dy'd  in  love  of  you. 
My  ghost,  thus  sooth'd,  shall  seek  the  Stygian 

shore. 
Mix  with  the  happy  crowd,  and  grieve  no  more, 
But  eager  wait  till  thou  at  last  art  giv*n, 
To  raise  each  blessing  of  th*  Elysian  Hcav*n, 
Where    uncoQtrol'd   in    amorous    sports   we'll 

play. 
And  love  a  whole  eternity  away.    , 
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TUB  POWER  OF  HARMOHYs 

A  POEM,  IN  TWO  BOOJU. 


THB  OKtION. 

IT  is  observable,  that  whatever  is  true,  jntt,  Imd 
harpMnions,  whether  in  nature  or  morals,  gives 
an  instantaneous  pleasure  to  the  mind,  exclu- 
five  of  reflection.     For  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  infinttaly  wise  and  g<x>d,  ordained  a  per- 
petual agreement  between  the  facolttes  of  moral 
perrepttion*  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  the  oiigans 
of  bodily  sensation,  whrti  they  are  free  and  un- 
disteinpered.       From   hence  is  dedocible  the 
most  comfortable,  as  well  as  the  most  true  phi- 
losophy that  ever  adorned  the  worM;  ncoKly 
a  constant  admiration  of  the  beanty  of  the  cre^ 
at  ion,  terminating  in  the  adoration  of  the  First 
Canse,  which  naturally  leads  mankind  checrfally 
to  co-oi)erate  with  his  grand  design  for  the  |^o- 
motion  of  unrversal  happiness. 
From  hence  our  author  was  lad  to  draw  that  ana- 
log)' between  natural  and  moral  beauty:  stucjp 
the  same  faculties,  which  render  us  susceptible 
of  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of  the  creation, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  arta^  afford  us  deligfaft 
in  the  contemplation  of  dignity  and  justice^  ia 
chanctera  and  manners.    For  what  it  virtntf, 
Dut  a  just  regulation  of  ottr  affections  and  ap- 
petites, to  make  them  correspond  to  tbe  peace 
and  welfkre  of  society  ?  so  that  good  and  beanty 
are  inseparable. 
From  this  true  relish  of  the  toill,  this  barmonioui 
association  of  ideas,  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  tMr  disciples  amonff  tha  modems,  hav^ 
enlivened  their  im^aatlons  and  writings  in 
this  amicable  intercoofM  of  adding  moral  epi- 
thets to  natural  objects,  and  illustrating  theit 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  by  meta- 
phors drawn  fifom  the  external  scenes  of  thfe 
world.    So  we  know,  that  by  a  beautiful  action, 
or  consonant  behaviour,  is  meant  the  generous 
resignation  of  private  advantage  by  some  indt- 
vidual,  to  submit  and  adapt  his  single  being  t6 
the  whole  community,  or  some  part  of  it.   And 
in  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  a  solemn  grove,  , 
where  horronr  and  melancholy  reign,  we  enten- 
tain  an  idea  of  a  place  that  creates  such  thoughts  . 
in  the  mind,  by  reason  of  its  solitary  situation, 
want  of  light,  or  any  other  circumstances  analo- 
gous to  those  dispueitbns,  so  termed,  in  humafi 
nature. 
This  then  is  the  design  of  the  poem,  to  show  thit 
a  constant  attention  to  what  is  p^tfoctand  beau- 
tiful in'  nature  will  by  degrees  harmonize  the 
soul  to  a  responsive  regularity  and  sympathetic 
order. 
From  what  has  been  premised,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  explain  the  comprehensive  meaning  of 
the  word  harmony.     For  an  explanation  or  a 
proof  of  the  relation  of  the  imitative  arts  £o 
moral  philosophy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  other  philo«o|)bers  of 
the  academic  school;  to  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutclieson,   their  great  disciples  among  the 
moderns. 


TH  R    AROCJMENT 

TO  THB  Fllinr  BOOK. 

The  subject  proposed.    Invocation  to  Venus  alle- 
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goricAlly.  lavocatkm  to  quit  .Mperstition,  and 
adore  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Chaog  originally 
reduced  to  harmony.  A  fictitious  account  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  The  notes  of  music  taken 
from  the  number  of  planets.  Its  effect  on  the 
human  mind  in  despair — in  sorrow— in  rage 
on  distempered  bodies — on  brutes  and  irra- 
tional beings.  The  seat  of  Art  described,  and 
her  attendants:  to  what  end  are  her  labours: 
either  to  excite  voluptuousness,  or  the  contrary, 
just  as  made  use  of.  Commendation  of  the  use 
of  art  to  raise  in  us  sentiments  of  justice  and 
temperance.  The  excellence  of  art  as  great  in 
representing  monstrous  objects  as  the  most  re- 
gular, as  for  as  relates  to  imvt^tjon.  Why  a 
just  resemblance  gives  us  pleasure.  Passions 
may  be  represented. by  outward  fonns,  but  mo- 
ral beauty  can  never  be  lull  enough  expressed 
by  them :  that  proviuce  belongs  to  the  Muse. 
The  conclusion  of  the  first  book. 


THE  HARMOHT  OF   MUSIC,    POETRY,  AND   T^B 
IMITATIVE  ARTS. 

Op  Harmony,  mad  her  celestial  pow'r 
O'er  the  responsive  soul,  and  whence  arise 
Those  sweet  sensations,  whether  from  the  laya^ 
Of  melting  music,  and  impassion'd  verse. 
From  mimic  scenes  of  emulative  art, 
Or  nature's  beauteous  objects,  which  affect 
The  moral  pow'rs  with  S3rmpathetic  charms. 
The  Muse  congenial  sings^— Descend,  ye  Nine, 
Who  guard  th'  Aonian  mount,  whilst  1  unfold 
The  deep  recesses  of  your  tuneful  haunts. 
And  from  your  inmost  bow*rs  select  a  bay 
To  deck  the  iav'rite  theme.    Do  thou  attend. 
Thou,  whom  Lucretius  to  his  great  design 
lnvok*d  (  and  with  thee  bring  thy  darling  son. 
Who  tun'd  Anacreun's  tyre,  to  guide  my  band. 
Adventurous  rais'd  to  sweep  harmonious  chords. 

Come  all  ye  sons  of  liberty,  who  wake 
From  dreams  of  superstition,  where  the  soul 
Thro*  mists  of  forc*d  belief,  but  dimly  views 
Its  own  great  Maker;  come,  and  I  will  guide. 
Uninterrupted  by  thejari^n  shrill 
Of  peevish  priests,  your  footsteps  to- the  throne 
Where*  pleasure  reigns  with  reason,  to  behold 
JHis  majesty  celestial,  and  adore 
Him  thro*  each  object  of  proportion  fieiir, 
The  source  of  virtue,  harmony,  and  bliss ! 

Kre  this  delightfiil  fiice  of  things  adorn'd 
The  great  expanse  of  day,  dark  Chaos  reign'd. 
And  elemental  Disc*0(xl;  in  the  womb 
Of  ancient  Night,  the  war  of  atoms  rag^d 
Incessant ;  Anarchy,  Confosion  wild, 
Harsh  Dissonance,  and  Uproar  fill-d  the  whole ; 
Till  that  Eternal  One,  who  from  tbe  first 
Existed,  sent  his  plastic  word  abroad 
Throughput  the  vast  abyss:  created  worlt^ 
F  'It  the  sweet  impulse,  and  obedient  fled 
ToK^tationsasceitain'd;  there  to  perform 
Their  various  motions,  correspondina  all 
To  one  harmonious  plan,  which  fablers  feign 
The  mystic  music  of  the  distant  spheres. 

AU  this  the  Samian  sage'  had  seen  at  large, 

I  It  is  very  ov'dent  that  Pythagoras,  who  is 
justly  esteemed  in  one  rcspeci  t!ie  inventor  of  mu- 
sic, had  a  clear  motion  of  the  present  astronomical 
system,  though  the  honour  of  the  discovery  was 


From  Ida's  cloud-topt  summit,  or  the  cave 
With  Epimenides,  where  he  survey *d, 
Higher  on  wings  of  contemplation  borne. 
The  mighty  maze  of  nature;  whence  be  learnt, 
From  that  celestial  number',  how  to  form 
The  lyre  heart^melting,  and  tbe  vocal  shell. 

Thus  all  the  pow'r  of  music  from  the  spheres 
Descends  to  wake  the  tardy  soul  of  man 
From  dreams  terrestrial;  ever  to  its  charms 
Obsequioof,  ever  by  its  dulcet  strains 
Smooth *d  from  the  passions  of  tempestuooi  life. 
And  tao^t  to  prc-enjoy  its  native  Heav*n. 

Whilst  thro*  this  vale  of  errour  we  pursue 
Ideal  jo^s,  where  Fancy  leads  us  on 
Thro*  scenes  of  paradise  in  fairy  forms 
Of  case,  of  pleasure,  or  extensive  pow'r; 
And  when  wc  think  full  fairly  we  possess 
The  promis*d  Heav*o,  Disease,  or  wrinkled  Care, 
Fill  with  their  loath*d  embrace  our  eager  grasp. 
And  leave  us  in  a  wilderness  of  woe 
To  weep  at  large;  where  shall  we  sedc  relief, 
Where  ease  th*  oppressive  anguish  of  the  m'od, 
When  Retrospection  glows  with  conscious  shame 
^y  gJ^  Expferience  in  the  wholesome  school 
Of  Sorrow  tutor*d  >    Whither  shall  we  fiy  ? 
To  wilds  and  woods,  and  leave  the  busy  world 
For  solitude  f    Ah !  thither  still  pursue 
Th*  intruding  fiends,  attend  our  evening  walk. 
Breathe  in  each  breeze,  and  murmur  in  each  rill; 
Where  Peace,  protected  by  the  turtle  wing 
Of  Innocence,  expands  the  (ovely  bloom 
Of  gay  Content,  no  more  to  be  enjoy*d. 
But  lost  for  ever!  Yet  beniguaot  Heav*n, 
Correcting  with  parental  pity,  sent 
This  friendly  siren  from  the  groves  of  Joy, 
To  temper  with  mellifluent  strains  the  voioa 
Of  mental  Anguish,  and  attune  the  groans 
Of  young  Impatience,  to  the  softer  sound 
Of  grateful  Paeans  to  its  Maker*s  praise. 

Alike,  if  ills  external,  nsade  our  own. 
Mix  in  the  cup  of  life  the  bitter  drop 
Of  sorrow;  when  the  childless  father  sighs 
prom  the  remembrance  of  his  dying  son; 
When  Death  has  severed,  with  a  long  &rewel. 
The  lover  from  the  object  of  desire. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  and  leaves  the  wretch. 
To  sooth  affliction  in  the  well-known  scenes 
Of  blameless  rapture  once;  uncouth  Advice 
In  riin  intrudes  with  sacerdotal  frown. 
And  Superstition's  jargon,  to  expel 
The  sweet  distress;  the  gen*rous  soul  diydainsy 
Deaf  to  such  monkish  precepts,  all  constraint, 
And  gives  a  loose  to  grief;  but  straight  apply 
The  lenient  force  of  numbers,  they  Ml  assuage 
By  calm  degr^  the  sympathetic  pain. 
Till  liiU*^  at  length,  the  intellectual  pow'rs 

reserved  for  Copeiiiicus  so  many  ages  after.  Nor 
was  this  sentiment  of  his  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  philosophers:  for  tbe  Stagyrite,  in  tbe  ISth 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  laripi  Ovmw,  speaks  of  it  ia 
these  terms.  * '  Those  philosopner?i,  who  are  called 
Pythagoreans,  aifirm,  that  the  Son  is  in  the  mid- 
dle; and  thatthe  Earth,  like  the  rest  of  the  piaoets* 
rolls  round  it  upon  its  own  axis,  and  so  forms  the 
day  and  n^ght** 

'  The  number  of  the  planets. 

Alex.  Ephes.  apud  Uerad.  de  HtMik 
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Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  rage  no  more. 
So  when  deacended  rains  from  Alpine  rocks 
Burst  forth  in  diff'rent  torrents,  down  they  rush 
Precipitate,  and  o'er  the  crat;gy  steep 
Hoarse  roaring  bear  the  parted  soil  away ; 
Anon»  collected  on  the  smoother  plains, 
Glide  to  the  chatmel  of  some  ancient  flood. 
And  flow  one  silent  sti-eam.    This  oft  1  felt. 
When,  wandVing  thro*  the  anfi-eqoented  woods, 
Moaming  for  poor  Ardelia's  hapless  fate. 
Thee,  my  belov'd  Mdodius,  1  have  heard 
In  silent  rapture  alt  the  live-long  day. 
Tho'  black  Despair  sate  brooding  o*er  my  thongfats 
Pregnant  with  horror,  thy  Platonic  lay 
Dispell*d  th*  unmanly  sorrows,  and  again 
Led  forth  my  vagrant  fancy  thro'  the  plan 
Of  Nature,  studious  to  explore  with  thee 
£ach  beauteous  scene  of  musical  delight. 
Which  bears  fraternal  likeness  to  the  souL 

is  there  a  passion^  whose  impetuous  force 
Disturbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
With  sad  eruptions,  deals  destruction  ronnd. 
Like  flames  convulsive  from  th*  Etnean  mole. 
Bat  by  the  magic  strains  of  pome  soft  air 
Is  harmonized  to  peace )   As  tempests  cease 
Their  elemental  Airy,  when  the  queen 
Of  Heav'n,  descending  on  a  Zephyr's  plume, 
Smi!es  on  th'enameVd  landscape  of  the  spring. 
Say,  at  that  solemn  hour,  the  noon  of  niicht. 
When  nought  but  plaintive  Philomela  wakes. 
Say,  whilst  she  warbles  forth  her  trag<c  tale, 
Whilit  grief  melodious  charms  the  Sylvan  pow'rs. 
And  Echo  from  her  inmost  cave  of  rest 
Joins  in  her  wailing,  dost  not  thou  paitake 
A  melancholy  pleasure?  And  tho'  rage 
Did  lead  thee  fnth  beneath  the  silent  gloom 
To  mediute  on  honronr  and  revenge. 
Thy  soflen'd  soal  is  gently  sooth'd  within. 
And,  humaniz'd  again  by  Pity's  voice. 
Becomes  as  tender  as  the  gall' less  dove. 

Nor  is  the  tuneful  blessing  here  confln'd 
To  cure  distempered  passions,  and  allay 
By  its  persuasive  notes  convulsive  tbrobt 
Of  soul  alone;  but  (strange ! )  xvith  subtle  pow'r 
Acts  on  the  grosser  matter  of  the  frwaom 
By  riot  shattered,  or  the  casual  lot 
Of  sickness  wither'd.    When  th*  harmooious  plan 
Of  inward  beauty  ceases,  oft  the  lute. 
By  soft  Vibrations  on  responsive  nerves. 
Has  reconcilM,  by  medicinal  sounds. 
Corporeal  Chaos  to  its  pristine  foms. 
Such  IS  the  fabled  charm  Italians  bowt 
To  cure  that  hisact*s  venom,  which  benumbs 
By  fatal  touch  the  fW>zen  veins,  and  lulls 
The  senses  in  oblivion:  when  the  harp» 
Sonorous,  thro'  the  patienVs  bosom  pours 
Its  antidotal  notes,  the  flood  of  life, 
Loos'd  at  its  source  by  tepefying  strains. 
Flows  like  some  frozen  silver  stream  unthaw'd 
At  a  warm  zephyr  of  the  genial  spring. 

Donbt  you  those  charms  of  music  o'er  the  soul 
Of  man  >  BehoM !  e*en  brute  creation  feels  4 
Its  pow*r  divine!    For  when  the  liquid  flute 

9  Spirto  ba'  ben  dissonante,  anima  sorde, 
Che  dal  concerto  universal  disoorda. 

L'Adone  del  Marino,  Cant.  sett. 
4  See  the  surprising  effects  of   music  related 
by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastns,  Folybius,  and 
other  ancient  authors.    . 


Breathesam'roos  wr8,touchM  by  thetove-iick  swain^ 

Mute  is  each  hill  and  dale;  the  listening  herds  f 

Express  their  joy  irrational  (as  erst 

When  Fauns  and  Dryads  follow^  ancient  Pan 

In  fiestive  dance.)    Ask  you,  fVom  whence  arise 

These  grateful  signs  of  pleasure  in  the  gaze 

Of  list* ning  flocks  at  music's  dulcet  lore? 

From  whence,  but  from  responsive  notes  within 

Of  Harmony  celestial,  which  inspires 

Each  animal,  thro*  all  the  spacious  tracts 

Of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  from  the  large- 

Unwieldly  elephant,  to  th*  unseen  mote. 

That  flutters  in  the  Sun's  meridian  beam. 

See!  roundthatfiragrantrose,  whose swectsperftimer 

The  tinctured  pinions  of  the  passing  breeze. 

How  bees  laborious  gather!  from  each  hive 

The  dusky  myriads  swann,  to  taste  the  dew. 

Just  sprinkled  from  Aurora's  golden  plumes, 

Ambrosializ'd  within  its  dulcet  leaves. 

And  sweets  distilling  like  Arabian  gums 

From  medicinal  groves— —homeward  they  bcsr 

The  liquid  spoil,  exulting,  all  intent 

T*  enrich  the  waxen  empire;  till  anon 

Luxurious  plenty  sows  the  f^tal  seed 

Of  dire-dissention;  sudden  rage  ensues. 

And  fight  domestic;  to  the  fields  of  air 

The  winged  hosts  resort;  the  signals  sound| 

And  civil  slaughter  strews  the  plains  below 

With  many  a  little  corpse.    But  e'en  amidst 

The  thickest  war,  let  but  the  tuneful  rod 

On  brazen  cymbal  strike,  the  lenient  strains, 

Suick  undulating  thro*  the  silent  air, 

Recal  harmonious  love  and  gentle  peace 

Back  to  their  ancient  seats;  the  friendly  swamifl 

Sudden  in  reuaited  clusters  join. 

Pendent  on  neighb'ring  sallows ;  nought  is  heard 

But  notes  reciprocal  of  bliss  sincere. 

Soft  breathing  thro'  each  amicable  hive. 

Now  to  the  Muse  sublimer  objects  turn; 
For  mind  alone  can  feel  th'  effect  divine 
Of  emulative  art,  where  human  skill 
Stf^als  with  a  Promethean  hand  the  Are 
Of  Heav'n,  to  imitate  celestial  pow'r. 

Deep  in  the  vale  of  Solitude,  where  Peace 
Breathes  o'er  the  soul  diviner  airs  than  those 
By  Grecian  foblers  sung,  which  from  the  banks 
dfhax'd  Elyiium  waft  on  happy  shades 
Their  grateful  influence,  in  sequester'd  bowls 
The  pow'r  of  Art  residest  Reflection  firm. 
And  vagrant  Fancy  at  her  sovhrpign  nod 
Attendant  wait;  behind  th*  ideal  train 
Of  Memory,  with  retrospective  eye 
Supports  her  throne,  whilst  CootemplatkMi  guides 
Her  trophied  car.    Thro*  Naiiife*s  various  paths. 
Alike,  whero  glows  the  Mossom'd  pride  of  May, 
Or  where  bleak  Winter  fitim  the  widow'd  shrubs 
Strips  the  gay  verdure,  and  invests  the  boughs 
Witdi  snowy  horrour;  where  delicious  streams 
Thro'  flow'ry  meadows  seek  their  wanton  course; 
Or  where  on  Afric's  unfrequented  coasts 
The  dreary  desert  burns;  where  e'er  the  ray 
Of  beauty  gilds  the  scene,  or  where  the  cloud 
Of  horrour  casts  ita  shade;  she  unrestrain'd 
Explores,  and  in  her  faithfiil  mirror  benia 
The  sweet  resemblance,  to  revive  the  soul,- 
When  absence  from  the  sight  for  ever  tears 

S  For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts,  &c. 
Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice; 
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Tbe  Wftee  of  npCqr«.    Heooe  tbe  tablet  glows 
With  cbanns  exotic;  hence  tbe  ■culptur*d  busty 
As  o'er  the  rock  the  plastic  chissel  moves, 
Bieathts  by  degrees,  till  straight  cetiuns  a£resh 
The  k>T'd  idea  to  tbe  ravisb*d  eye, 
And  calls  up  every  passion  from  ito  sowce. 

Is  love  tbe  object  of  thy  glowing  tbougbte? 
Or  dieam'st  thou  of  a  bliss  exceeding  far 
Elyaian  pleasuies?  Woold'st  thou  taste  again. 
The  heart-enfeebling  transports,  when  the  soul. 
Big  with  celestial  triumph,  thro'  tbe  vales 
Of  am'roua  Fancy  led  the  sportive  Hours 
To  soft  Idalian  airs*  whilst  wanton  Lovea 
9trew*d  round  thee  roses  of  eternal  bloom. 
And  fanii'd  tlie  sultry  breeze  with  golden  plumes } 
See !  where,  beneath  a  myrtle  bow'r  reclin'd. 
Which  on  the  canvas  casts  its  cooling  shade, 
Encircled  in  each  other's  arms,  yon  beauteous  pair 
In  dulcet  dalliance  lie;  the  rigid  ftown 
Of  QBwe  ne'er  low're,  but  ever  cheerful  smiWs 
E0use,  like  vernal  suns,  their  genial  beams 
To  warm  their  mutual  hearts ;  whilst  rapt'rous  sighs, 
Sweeter  than  aromatic  wiuds  which  blow 
O'er  spicy  groves  in  intermingled  gales. 
Are  wafted  to  th'  impending  <^uee»  of  lore. 

But  burns  thy  heart  with  wore  refin'd  delij?bt? 
And  would'st  thou  thxo'  tbe  faithful  colours  view 
Calm  Chastity  and  Justice  blend  iheir  charms 
Like  gleams  of  oponesg  Hea  v'n  ?  Yon  radiant  throne 
pTffsents  greet  Cyrus,  as  the  Magi  feign'd 
The  snowy-vested  Mitbrcs,  from  the  cast 
Descending  in  effulgent  rays  of  light. 
To  guide  tbe  virtuous  to  th'  etberial  plainSf 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells.    Befbie  him  stands 
A  trembling  captive,  witb  dejected  looks. 
As  con6<;k>us  of  ber  form:  upon  ber  che4^ 
The  rose  of  beauty  fades,  with  paJer  buc 
Tbe  lily  sickens,  and  each  flow'r  declines 
Its  drooping  heaid.    But  see!  bow  he  revives 
With  unexpected  hopes  her  tortur'd  breAst» 
And  joy's  soft  blush  appears !  So  the  blessed  wings 
Of  western  a«pbyrs,  o*er  Arabian  coasta 
Sprinkle  their  h^iv'nfy  dew;  tbe  wither'd  plants 
Incline  their  suB-parch'd  bosoms  to  imbibe 
The  renovating  moisture,  till  anon 
The  pristine  bloom  thro'  vegetative  pores 
Returning,  smiles  in  ev'ry  flow'ry  vale, 
And  decks  the  neighb'ring  hills  with  verdant  pride. 

Such  groups  as  these  instruct  tb'  unbiass'd  mind 
With  real  wisdom,  when  with  Beauty's  garb 
Virtue  invested,  aad  ne'er  fiading  chaims* 
Fills  with  desire  the  soul;  here  Art  employs 
To  worthy  ends  bes  peacil  as  of  old^ 
And  calls  the  hero  to  lecvive  the  wreath 
Of  public.  hoDOU4  wbiist  his  sacied  bust 
Is  still  poBserv'd  fur  natioDs  yet  anboip 
To  view  with  adoration;  every  breast 
Peels  emulative  spirits  bum  within, 
And  longs  to  join  the  bouOur'd  list  of  fame. 

Vet  still  lier  influence  is  not  less  confessed 
In  othes  fvrms,  to  raise  abhorrence  fierce. 
To  paint  in  hideous  shapes  the  crew  of  Vice) 
And  all  her  train  of  sore-utiending  woes. 
These  ot^jeets  have  their  difPreot  graces  too, 
Atid  glow,  if  fisitbfol,  thro*  the  mimic  scenes 
With  obarms  peculiar.    For  perfection  sitc^y 

^  See  tha  reason,  in  Aristotle  aesignod,  why  the 
mind  is  asmiMfa  delighted  with  aptness  of  descrip- 
tion to  eobcito  the  imafe^  $0^  ^ith  the  in^ge  in  de- 


As  the  known  imitation  shall  succeed. 
With  equal  lustre  on  a  tyrant's  frown. 
As  on  tike  dimple  of  Fsncaste's  check. 
Or  Delia's  iv'ry  neck.    The  melting  tear 
Di^s  from  th*  afflicted  parentis  joy  less  eye^ 
Not  less  delightful  to  th' attentive  gaa^e 
Of  fixt  examination,  than  the  smiles 
Of  in^t  Cupids  sporting  thro'  the  groves. 
Where  Venus  sleeping  lies.     From  nature  fbnB*d, 
The  just  resemblance  from  consenting  thought 
Applause  demands;  and  Fancy's  ravish'd  eye 
Sporu  o'er  the  painted  surge,  whose  billows  roll 
Tempestuous  to  the  sky,  with  equal  bliss. 
As  o'er  the  maible  sur^ce  of  the  deep. 
When  mild  Favonius  from  the  western  isles. 
With  youthful  Spring  flies  gladsome  o'er  the  main, 
To  seek  his  gentle  May;  while  Proteus  resU 
Deep  in  his  ouzy  bed,  and  halcyons  call. 
Secure  of  peace,  their  new-fledg'd  young  abroad.. 

External  matter  (bus  by  art  is  wrought. 
Or  with  the  pencil  or  the  cbisscl's  touch. 
To  give  us  back  tbe  image  of  the  mind. 
Which  smiles  to  find  its  own  conceptions  there. 
But-can  she  draw  the,  tenderness  of  thought? 
Can  she  depict  tbe  beauty  of  the  soul. 
And  all  th*  internal  train  of  sweet  distress. 
When  friendship  o'er  the  recent  grave  declines 
Its  sick'uing  head,  as  ev'ry  action  dear. 
And  ev'ry  circumstance  of  mutual  love 
Returns  afresh;  while  from  the  streaming  eyes 
Bursts  forth  a  flood  of  unavailing  tears. 
Of  parting  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  toab? 
Or,  can  she  from  the  colours  that  adorn 
The  wat'ry  bow;  from  all  the  splendid  store 
Thut  Flora  lavishes  in  venial  hours 
On  wanton  Zephyr;  from  the  blazing  mine 
Where  Plutus  reignSj  can  she  sdect  a  bloom 
To  emulate  the  patriot's  bosom,  when  tbe  wealth 
Of  nations,  all  imperial  pomp  is  scom*d. 
And  tyrants  ftown  in  vain,  yet  to  the  last 
He  breathes  the  social  sigh,  and  even  in  death 

With  blessing  on  bis  native  country  calls! 

That  only  to  the  Muse  belongs,  to  show 
How  charms  each  moral  beauty.,  how  the  scene 
Of  goodness  pleases  tbe  responsive  soul. 
And  sooths  within  the  intellectual  pow'rs 
With  syn^Mkthetic  order.     For  at  lirst. 
This  emanatiourof  the  source  of  Ufa 
Unsullied  gk»wsv  till  o'er  th' etberial  raya 
Opinion  casts  a  tincture,  and  infecu 
The  mental  optics  with  a  jaundice  hue; 
Then,  like  tbe  domes  beneath  a  wizard's  nand, 
Each  olject,  as  the  heUish  artist  wills, 
A  shape  fiiUaoious  wears. — O  thwug,  ye  youth. 
Around  the  poet's  songi  whoes  eacr»d  lays 
Breathe  no  infectious  vapours  firam  the  coasts. 
Where  Indolence  supinely  nods. at  ease, 
And  offers,  to  the  passing  crowd  ber  couch 
Of  down,  whilst  infant  vices  lull- the  mind 
To  fatal  slumbers;  other  themes  invite 
My  faithful  hand  to  strike  the  votive  lyre. 
Lo !  Virtue  comes  in  ibor  eAilgaMt  pomp. 
Than  what  the  great  inpastov.  pro«is.'d  git ' 
To  cheated  crowds  of  Mussolmen,  beside 
The  wjnay  rivers  and  refiaahing  shades 
Of  Paradise;  and  lo !  the  dastard  traia 
Of  pleasure  disappears.    So  fleet  the  shades, 

scriptipn.    ArisL  de  Poet  capw  4^    So  Piataitl 
de  Aud.  Poet    See  his  Synip.  lib.  9* 
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That  vaiider  in  the  droary  gloom  of  nigbt. 
When  frpm  the  east«ni  hills  Aurora  pours 
Her  flood  of  glory,  and  reluinsi.  the  workL 
B«  she  nay  great  protectress,  she  my  guide 
Thro*  lofty  Ptndus,  aad  the  laurel  grove. 
Whilst  I  thro*  uoCrequentcd  paths  pursi|0 
The  steps  of  Grecii^Ei  sages,  and  di^pl^y 
The  just  similitude  of  moral  cbarmsj 
Of  Harmony  and  Joy,  i^ltb  this  ftiir  frame 
Of  out^r^rd  things,  which  thro*  wutaintsd 
Witl^  a  frt^temal  goodness  fires  the  souL 


BOOK  II. 

▲RGUMBirf. 


Invocation  to  the  moral  train  of  harmony :  exter- 
nal oluects  analogous  to  them.  The  seats  of 
rural  beauty,  fivcry  Mind  of  beauty  charms, 
exclusive  of  any  secondary  motive  The  an- 
nual renovation  of  nature.  The  complicated 
charms  of  various  objects.  1^  great,  the 
wouderftil,  the  fair:  the  contrast  to  the  same 
harmonious,  when  united  to  the  univeraal  plan 
of  nature.  Abstracted  objectSy  how  they  work 
upon  the  mind:  with  gaiety:  with  horrour:  with 
aorrowj  admiration,  &c.  Moral  beauty  supe. 
rior  to  natural,  a  view  of  the  universe:  the  bar- 
inoiiy  of  the  whole:  what  to  be  (kduced  from 
it  Contemplation  on  beauty  and  proportion 
in  external  objects,  harmonizes  the  soul  to  a 
sympathetic  order.    The  conclusion. 

JUK  HARMOJIY  OV  IIATVRS. 

Comb  all  ye  moral  Genii,  who  attend 
The  train  of  Rural  Beauty,  bring  your  gifts, 
Your  fragrant  chaplets,  and  your  puj^le  wreaths. 
To  crown  your  poet's  brow;  come  all  ye  ppw^rs. 
Who  haunt  the  sylvan  shades,  where  Solitude 
Nurses  sweet  Contemplation^  come  ye  baud 
Of  Graces,  gentle  Peace,  Contentment  fair. 
Sweet  Innocence,  and  snowy-winged  Hope, 
Who  sport  with  young  Simplicity,  beneath 
Her  mossy  roof;  amund  my  faithful  laya 
Lead  forth  in  festive  pomp  your  paramours 
Of  nature'',  deck'd  in  Spring's  Elysian  bloom, 
Or  Autumn's  purple  robes;  whiUtI  relate 
In  sounds  congenial  your  untainted  bliss. 
And  their  qufading  lustre.     Nor  be  thou 
Far  from  my  lyre,  O  Liberty!  swe^t  nymph» 
Who  roam'st  at  larg^  thro'  unfrequented  groves. 
Swift  as  the  mountain  hind;  or  eastern  winds 
O'er  Asia's  ]^nffd,on^s.-!-Xo  eaqh  nat'ral  scene 
A  moral  power  belongs;  as  e«t  the  woods. 
Inspired  by  Dryads,  wav*d  their  awful  heads 
With  sacred  horrour,  and  the  crystal  streams 
Flow'd  unpolluted  by  rei'ering  swains 
From  urns  celestial,  whilst  the  mystic  sounda 
Of  sportive  nymphs  were  heai^  in  bubbling  springs. 
Ye  ficMs  an<|LwoQd5f  and  silver  (finding  streams. 
Ye  Itlj^  yalleys,  and,  resounding  rocks. 
Where  faithCiil  Ecbo  diceli^;  ye  mansions  blest 
Where  Nature  roigns,  tbronghout^  the  wide  expanse. 
In  majeslty  s$f«i^  of  <yenfng  Ueav'n ; 

'^  Natural  objects,  whjch  producei  in  the  mind 
such  images. 


Or,  hnmbler  seated,  in  the  blushing  rose. 
The  viii:gin  vi'let,  or' the  oraeping  moss. 
Or  winding  round  the  moukPring  rtun's  top. 
With  no  unpleasiDg  horraur  sit  array'd 
,  In  venerable  ivy :  hail,  thrice  hail, 
!  Ye  solitary  seats,  where  Wisdom  seeks 
Beauty  and  Good,  th*  unaeparaUe  pair,   ' ' 
Sweet  ofispring  6f  the  sl^,  those  emblems  fair 
Of  the  celestial  Cause,  whose  tuneful  word 
From  discord  and  from  ohaos  rais'd  this  globes 
And  all  the  wide  effulgence  of  the  day. 

From  him  begins  this  beam  uf  ^y  delight. 
When  anght  harmonious  strikes  th  attentive mmd; ' 
In  him  shall  end;  §or  he  atttinM  the  frame 
Of  passive  organs  with  mternal  sense, 
To  feel  an  instantaneous  glow  of  joy'. 
When  Beaaty  from  her  native  seat  of  Heaven, 
Cloth'd  in  etherial  mildness,  on  our  plains 
Descends,  ere  Reason  mth  her  tardy  eye 
Can  view  the  form  divine;  and  thro*  the  worid 
The  heav*nly  boon  to  ev'ry  being  flows. 
Why,  when  the  genial  Spring  with  chapletscrown*d 
Of  daisies,  pinl^,  and  vi'lets,  wakes  the  mojn 
With  placid  whispers,  do  the  turtles  coo. 
And  call  their  consorts  from  the  neighboring  groves 
With  softer  music  i  why  ezahs  the  lark 
His  matin  warbling  with  redoubled  lays? 
Why  stand  th'  admiring  herds  with  joyAil  gaze 
Facing  the  dawn  of  day,  or  frisking  bound 
O'er  the  soft  surface  of  the  verdant  meadsy . 
With  unaccustomM  transport?   Tistheray 
Of.beauty,  beaming  its  benignant  warmth 
Tbro>  all  the  brute  creation;  hence  arise 
Spontaneous  off*rings  of  unfeigned  love 
In  silent  piraises.    And  shall  man  alone. 
Shall  man  with  blind  ingratitude  neglect 
His  Makei's  bounty }    Shall  the  fap  of  Sloth, 
With  soft  insensibility  compose 
His  useless  soul,  whilst  unregarded  Uoome 
The  renovated  lustre  of  the  world  ? 

See !  how  eternal  Hebe  onward  leads 
The  blushing  Morn,  and  o'er  the  smiling  globn^ 
With  Flora  join'd,  flieit  gladsome  to  the  bow'r, 
Whero  with  the  Graces,  and  Idalko  Loves, 
Her  sister  Beauty  dwells.    Thb  glades  expand 
The  blossom'd  fragianoe  of  their  new-blown  pride^ 
With  gay  proftisioa;  and  the  ilow'ry  lawns 
Breathe  forth  ambrosial  odours;  whilst  behind. 
The  Muse  in  never-dying  hymns  of  praise 
Pursues  the  triumph,  and  responsive  airs 
Symphonions  warble  thro^  the  vocal  groves. 
Till  playfol  Echo»  in  each  htU  and  dale. 
Joins  the  glad  chorus,  and  improves  the  lay. 

First  o'er  yon  conq>Mcated  landscape  cast 
Th'  enraptui^d  eye,  wfaers,thro'  the  subject  plains. 
Slow  with  majestic  pride  a  spacions  flood 
Devolves  his  lordly  strieam;  with  many  a  turn 
Seeking  along  his  serpcnttzing  way. 
And  in  the  grateful  intricacies  feeds 
With  fruitftil  waves  those  ever-smiling  shores, 

S  Whatever  is  tsQe,*jnst,  and  harmonioas,  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  morals,  gives  an  immediate 
pleasure,  exclusive  of  reflection :  nor,  as  beauty  is 
not  vague  and  unsettled,  but  flxt  to  a  proper  cri- 
terion, are  we  left  tndtfiersnt;  hot  led  naturally  to 
J  embrace  it,  by  that  propensity  tin  divine  Author 
of  all  things  implanted  in  us.  See  the  Charec 
teristjcs,  and  An  Enquiry  Into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beaaty  and  Virtue, 
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Which  ia  the  flmting  mirror  Tiew  their  channs 
With  conscious  glory;  from  the  neigfa'bring  uros 
Th'  inferior  rivers  swell  his  regal  pomp 
With  tributary  off*ripgs.    Some  afin* 
Thro*  silent  osiers,  and  the  sullen  grsen 
Of  niournfiil  willows,  melancholy  flow: 
Some  o'er  ^e  rattling  pebbles,  to  the  Sop 
Obvious,  with  coloured  lays  refracted,  shine 
Uke  gems  which  spaikle  on  th'  exalted  crowns 
Of  kings  barbaric:  others  headlong  (all 
From  a  high  precipice,  whose  awful  brow, 
Fring'd  with  a  sable  wood,  nods  dreadful  o'er 
The  deep  below,  which  spreads  its  wat*ry  lap 
To  catcli  the  gushing  homage,  then  proceeds 
With  richer  waves  than  those  Pactolos  erst 
Pour'rl  o^er  his  golden  sands;  or  yellow  Po, 
TingM  with  the  tears  of  aromatic  trees. 
Then  at  a  distance,  thro>  the  parted  difis 
III  tinconfia'd  perspective  send  thy  gaze. 
Disdaining  limit,  o'er  the  green  expanse 
Of  ocean,  swelling  bis  cerulean  tide, 
>  Whilst  on  tb' unruffled  bosom  of  the  deep 
A  halcyon  stillness  reigns;  the  boisi'rous  winds, 
Husht  in  iGolian  caves,  are  luIlM  to  rest. 
And  leave  the  placid  main  without  a  wave. 
K'en  western  Zephyrs,  like  unfrighted  doves. 
Skim  gently  o*er  with  reverential  awe. 
Nor  move  their  silent  plumes.    At  such  a  time 
Sweet  Ampbitrite,  with  her  azure  train 
Of  marine  nymphs,  emerging  from  the  flood) 
Wliilst  ev*ry  Triton  tun'd  his  vocal  shell 
T6  hymeneal  sounds,  from  Nereus'  court 
Came  to  espouse  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
In  nuptial  pomp  attir'd...  Now  change  the  scene. 
Nor  less  admire  those  things,  which  view'd  apart 
Uncouth  appear,  or  horrid;  ridges  black 
Of  shagged  rocks,  which  hang  tremendous  o'er 
Some  barren  heath;  the  congregated  clouds 
Which  spread  their  sable  skirts,  and  wait  the  wind 
To  burst  th*  embosom'd  storm;  a  leafless  wood, 
A  monld'riog  ruin,  lightning-blasted  fields, 
Nav,  e*en  the  seat  where  Desolation  reigns 
In  brownest  horror,  by  familiar  thought 
Connected  to  this  universal  firame. 
With  equal  beauty  tharms  the  tasteful  soul. 
As  the  gold  landscapes  of  the  happy  isles 
Crown'd  with  Hesperian  fruit :  for  Natnro  fl^rm'd 
One  plan  entire,  and  made  each  separate  scene 
Co-op*rate  with  the  gen'ral  force  of  all 
In  that  harmonious  contrast     Hence  the  (air, 
Tne  wonderful,  the  preat,  from  different  forms 
Owe  their  superior  excellence.    The  light. 
Not  intermingled  with  opposing  shades, 
Had  shone  unwomhip^d  by  the  Persian  priest 
With  undistJiiguidhM  rays.-*^Yei  still  the  hue 
Of  separated  ol^ects  tinge  the  sight 
With  their  own  likeness;  the  responsive  soul, 
Cameleon  like,  a  just  resemblance  bears, 
.  And  faithful,  as  the  silent  mirror,  shows 
In  its  true  bosom,  whether  from  without 
A  blooming  Paradise  smiles  round  the  land. 
Or  Stygian  darkness  blots  the  realms  of  day. 
Say,  when  the  smiling  face  of  youthful  May 
Invites  soft  Zephyr  to  her  fragrant  lap. 
And  Phmbus  wantons  on  the  glittering  streams. 
Glows  not  thy  blood  w^ith  unaccustom*d  joy, 
And  love  unfelt  before?  Metbinks  the  train 
Of  fair  Euphroayne,  heart-easing  Smiles, 
Hope,  and  her  brother  Love,  and  young  Delight, 
Come  to  invite  me  to  ambrosial  feasts^ 


Where  Youth  administers  the  sprightly  bowl  I 

Of  care-beguiling  Mirth;  and  hark!  the  soand  | 

Of  sportive  Laughter,  to  the  native  home 
Of  silent  Night,  with  all  her  meagre  crew 
Chaces  abhorred  GrieC    Prepare  the  song* 
Of  mental  triumph;  let  the  jocund  harp 
In  correspondent  notes  deceive  the  hours. 
And  Merriment  with  Love  shall  sport  around. 
But  what  peroeive  we  in  those  dusky  groves, 
Where  cypress  with  funereal  horrour  shades 
Some  ruin'd  tomb;  where  deadly  hemloc  diilb 
Til*  unfruitful  glebe,  and  sweating  yews  distil 
Immedicable  poison?  In  those  plains, 
BUck  Melancholy  dwells  with  sUent  Fear, 
And  Superstition  fierce,  the  foulest  fiend 
That  ever  sullied  light.     Here  frantic  Woe9 
Tears  her  disheveird  hair;  here  pale  Disease 
Hangs  down  her  sickly  head;  and  Death,  bdiind, 
With  sable  curtains  of  eternal  night. 
Closes  the  ghastly  prospect— -From  the  good 
Far  be  this  horrid  group !  the  foot  of  INsace 
And  Innocence  should  tread  the  bless*d  retreat 
Of  plea^nt  Tempe,  or  the  flow*ry  field 
Of  Enna,  glowing  with  unfading  bloom, 
Re8i)onsive  to  the  moral  charms  within. 
Those  horrid  realms  let  guilty  villains  haunt. 
Who  rob  the  orphan,  or  the  sacred  truftt 
Of  friendship  break;  the  wretch  who  never  fell 
Stream  firom  his  eye  the  comfbrtable  balm, 
Which  social  Sorrow  mixes  with  her  tears; 
Such  suit  thm  minds.    There  let  the  tyrant  howl, 
And  Hierarchy,  ministress  abhorred  , 

Of  Pow>r  illicit,  bound  with  iron  chains  ' 

She  made  for  Liberty  and  lustice,  gnash  | 

Her  foaming  teeth,  and  bite  the  scourge  in  vafn.       i 
— —  Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  grey-eyM  Ets, 
Broken  only  by  the  beetle^s  drowsy  hum*  I 

luvites  us  forth  to  solitary  vales. 
Where  awful  ruins  on  their  mossy  roofs 
Denote  the  flight  of  Time;  the  pausing  eye 
Slow  round  the  gloomy  regions  casts  its  glance. 
Whilst  from  within  the  intellectual  pow'rs. 
With  melancholy  pleasure  on  the  brow 
Of  tho«ightful  admiration  fix  the  sign 
Of  guiltli'ss  transport;  not  with  frantic  noise. 
Nor  the  rode  laughter  of  an  idiot^s  joy; 
But  with  the  smiles  that  Wisdom,  temp'ring  oft 
With  sweet  Content,  efiuses.    Here  the  mind, 
Luird  by  the  sacred  silence  of  the  place. 
Dreams  with  enchanted  rapture  of  the  groves 
Of  Academus,  and  the  solemn  walks. 
As  erst  frequented  by  the  god-like  band 
Of  Grecian  sages;  to  the  listening  ear 
Socratic  sounds  are  heard,  and  Plato's  self 

9  The  ancients,  who  had  always  this  analogy 
between  notural  and  moral  objects  in  view,  ima* 
gined  every  gloomy  place  like  this  to  be  iiibabited 
by  such  personages.  Creon,  in  the  CEdipus  of 
Seneca,  after  he  has  described^-procul  ab  oH^ 
lucus  ilicibus  niger,  goes  on  to  relate  what  be  sa« 
there  by  the  power  of  necromancy. 

'        ca^ms  furor 

Horrorque,  &  una  quidquid  s^teroe  oreant 

Celantque  tenebrss;  luctus  evellens  comam» 

.£greque  lassum  sustinens  mori>os  caput. 

Gravis  senectos  sibimet^  k.  pendens  metus. 

And  to  objects  of  a  different  nature,  we  give  the 

moral  epithets  of  gay,  lively,  cheerful^  &c.  be- 

.  cause  the  mind  is  so  affected. 
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Scemi  half  emerging  from  his  olive  bow'r 
To  gather  round  him  aU  th'  AUieniafi  sona 
Of  Wisdom.— Hither  thYoiig.  yc  studious  youth; 
Here  thro*  the  mental  eye  enamour'd  view 
The  charms  of  Moral  Deauty,  to  the  soul 
More  grateful,  than  tvben  Titan's  golden  beam 
First  dawns  upon  the  new-recover'd  sight 
Of  one  long  fisted  to  the  dreary  gloom 
Of  darkness.^  How»to  undistcmperM  thought^ 
Does  Virtue  in  mild  majesty  appear 
Belightfiil.  when  the  sympathetic  heart 
Feels  fi>r«nother*8  woes!  Was  any  scene 
'So  beauteous,  in  the  wide-extended  pomp 
And  golden  splendour  of  the  INsrsian  camp. 
When  all  the  riches  of  the  east  were  spread 
Beneath  the  tymnt*B  feet;  did  aught  appear 
80  lovely '«  and  to  great,  as  when  the  call 
Of  curs'd  ambition  ceas'd  in  Xerxes'  brenst, 
And  from  the  social  eye  Compassion  pour'd 
The  tender  flood  of  heart-ennobling  tears? 

Thns  the  chief  scenes  of  Nature  viewed  apart, 
Which  with  a  just  similitude  afiect 
Th'  attentive  mind,  now  thro*  the  tuneful  whole 
Let  the  swift  wing  of  Fancy  bear  us  on 
Beyond  the  ken  of  knowledge,  where,  unseen 
To  ns  inhabitants  of  this  small  spot, 
Ten  thousand  worlds  in  regions  unconfin'd. 
Progressive  and  obedient  to  the  source 
Of  light  eternal,  gild  the  vast  expanse: 
Or,  should  we  stop  th'  aspiring  flight  to  view, 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Science  and  of  Truth, 
Where  in  the  midst  the  glorious  Sun  expands 
Hit  flame,  and  with  perennial  beams  supplies 
The  distant  planets  at  they  roll  around; 
What  Harmony  divine  for  ever  reipisl 
How  these  in  tuneful  order  '•  thro'  the  void 
Their  diff'rent  stations  keep,  their  powVs  distinct 
Observe,  and  in  each  other's  friendly  sphere 
Their  kindest  influence  blend,  till  all  unite 
To  form  the  plan  of  the  all-ruling  Mind, 
And,  thro'  the  whole,  celestial  blist  diffuse ! 

Hence  let  the  worse  than  atheist,  the  fond  fool 
Who  folsely  dotes  in  superstition's  gloom. 
And  bliadfbid  led  by  easy  Faith,  denies 
The  guide  of  Reason,  obstinately  bent 
To  seek  the  cause  of  univei-sal  good. 
And  source  of  beauty  in  the  demon's  cave. 
And,  shudd'ring,  fancies  he  at  distance  heart 
The  howls  of  ghosts,  created  to  endure 
Eternal  torments.     Let  this  hnpious  wretch 
Look  round  thhi  ihir  creation,  where,  impell'd 
By  that  great  Author,  every  atom  tends 
To  Universal  Harmony;  where  Joy, 
As  with  a  parent's  fondness,  to  behold 
Her  own  soft  image  in  her  child  impress'd. 
Smiles  on  the  beauteous  offspring,  and  illumes 
Ttesponsive  signs  of  pleasure;  like  the  beams 
Of  Titan  sporting  on  the  lucid  waves 
Whence  Venus  ruse  of  old:  let  him  then  say. 
If  Nature  meant  this  goodly  frame  to  cheat 
Deluded  mortals }    Did  an  idiQt't  tcheme 


^  The  tuperiority  of  moral  beauty  to  natural 
has  been  unirersally  allowed  by  all  authors  both 
ancient  and  modern.  And  that  sentence  of  Seneca*8 
may  be  underwood  flguratively:  Nullum  oma- 
inentum  prinoipis  &stigio  dignius  pulchrinsque 
est,  x|uam  ilia  corona  ob  cives  servatos.  Senec. 
de  clem.  lib.  1* 

f»  Vi:le  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Book  UI.  p.  S45. 


Upraise  this  wond'rous  fabric  ?    Say>  was  man 
Forth  firom  the  dark  abyiss  of  Chaos  call'd 
In  vain  to  breathe  celestial  air,  in  vain 
To  view  the  bloom  of  Beauty,  not  to  feel 
Th'  cfEect  divine  soft  thrilling  thro'  his  soul. 
And  wak'ning  ev'ry  pow'r  which  sleeps  within 
To  gaze  amazement?    Did  the  Lord  of  all 
Attune  our  finer  organs  to  the  charms 
Of  things  external,  only  to  ensnare 
This  image  of  himself  ?  To  the  tuneful  breast 
Of  virtuous  Wisdom,  such  discordant  thoughts 
Are  far  excluded;  other  theuiet  employ 
The  studious  sage's  hours;  his  kindred  soul 
Triumphs  on  Contemplation's  eagle  wings 
Thro'  yon  ethereal  plains,  where  distant  worldi 
Roll  thro'  the  vast  abyss;  there  uneonfln'd 
Pursues  the  fiery  tract  where  comets  glow; 
Or  in  the  sable  bosom  of  the  night. 
Sweeps  headlong  to  o'ertake  the  rapid  flight 
Of  exhalations,  from  ideal  start 
Shot  wildly  down ;  nor  'sdains  he  to  behold 
In  Nature's  humbler  walks  the  sweet  recest* 
Where  Beauty  on  the  splendid  rose  exulta 
As  conscious  of  her  form,  or  mildly  veils 
Her  maiden  blushes  in  the  chaster  pink. 
Or  on  the  margin  of  the  crystal  brook 
In  soft  Narcissus  blows.    For  him  the  choir 
Of  feather'd  songsters  breathe  their  vernal  aim; 
For  him  the  stillness  of  th'  autumnal  grove 
In  pleasing  sadness  reigns;  for  him  the  sheaf 
Of  Ceres  spreads  its.  yellow  pride;  the  horn 
Of  ripe  Pomona  pours  its  offerings  forth; 
Winter  presents  his  free  domestic  bowl 
Of  social  joy;  and  Spring*s  Elystan  Uoom, 
Whilst  Flora  wantons  in  her  Zephyi's  armi^ 
Invites  the  Graces  forth  to  join  the  Hours 
In  festive  dance.     His  tasteful  mind  ei^oyt 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  glow 
Thro' the  wide  landscape,  where  enamell'd  roeadt» 
Unfruitfulrocks,brownwood8,andgHtt'ringstreama» 
The  daisy-laughing  lawns,  the  verdant  plains. 
And  hanging  mountains,  strike  at  once  the  sight 
With  varied  pleasure;  as  th'  abstracted  nay. 
Which  soft  effuses  from  Eudocia's  eye 
The  opening  dawn  of  love.    He  looks  thro'  aU 
The  plan  of  Mature  with  congenial  love. 
Where  the  great  social  link  of  mutual  aid 
Through  ev'ry  being  twines;  where  all  eont|^ 
To  form  one  system  of  eternal  good, ' 
Of  harmony  and  bliss,  in  forms  distinct. 
Of  natures  various,  as  th'  effulgent  Sun, 
Which  pours  abroad  the  mighty  flood  of  day. 
To  the  pale  glow-worm  in  the  midnight  shade. 
From  these  sweet  meditations  on  the  charms 
Of  things  external;  on  the  genuine  forms 
Which  blossom  in  creation;  on  the  scene     ^ 
Where  mimic-  Art  with  emulative  hue 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Nature  unreprov'd; 
Or  the  just  concord  of  mellifluent  sounds; 
The  soul,  and  all  the  intellectual  train 
Of  fond  desires,  gay  hopes,  or  threat'nmg  fears, 
Through  this  habitual  intercourse  of  sense 
Is  harmoniz'd  within,  till  all  is  fair 
And  perfect;  till  each  moral  pow'r  perceives 
Its  own  resemblance,  with  fintemal  joy. 
In  ei  'ry  form  complete,  and  smiling  feds 
Beauty  and  Good  the  same".   Tltus  the  first  man 


"  See  Plato*8  Dialogues,  Xenophon*s  Memora* 
biliii;  &c.  whom  ^Ue  iogcitious  author  of  the  Traite 
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Fresh  from  creAttoil  tis»A$,  in  the  flood 
A  godlike  image  saw;  with  fixt  amaze 
He  gaz'd;^  th>  attentive  Bgure  from  below 
Gaz'd  with  responsive  wonder:  did  he  smile? 
The  ahttdVy  features  dimpled  in  the  waves 
Notiless  delighted;  til)  at  length  he  found 
Trom  bis  own  form  th'  extertud  object  tiiiw% 
And  movM  to  his  its  eorres]pondent  cfaArths. 
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•  aspice  vultas 


Ecce  meos :  utinamque  oealos  in  pectore  posses 
Inserere,  et  patrias  intos  depended  coras. 

Ovid  Metam. 

1)eep  in  tt  giroye  by  C3rpren  shaded, 
'    Where  mid-dfty  son  had  seldom  shone. 
Or  noise  the  solemn  scene  invaded. 
Save  some  afflicted  Muse's  moan, 

A  swaift  towards  ftill-agM  manhood  wending 

Sat  sorrowing  nt  the  etose  of  day. 
At  viliose  food  side  a  boy  attending 

Li8p*d  half  his  father's  cures  ftway. 

The  father's  eyes  no  object  wrested, 

Bot  on  the  'smiling  prattler  hung, 
Till,  what  his  throbbiag  heart  sugi^ested, 

These  accents  trembled  from  his  tongue. 

**  My  youth's  first  hope,  my  manhood's  treasure, 

.  My  prattling  innocent  attend, 
Nor  foar  rebuke  or  sour  displeasure, 
'    A  fother's  loveliest  name  is,  friend. 

**  Some  truths,  from  long  experience  flowing. 
Worth  more  than  royal  grant*  receive, 

For  truths  ate  wealth  of  Heav'n's  bestowing. 
Which  kings  hate  seldom  power  to  give. 

'<  Since  fhun  an  ancient  nice  descended 

Yon  boast  an  unattainted  blood, 
By  yours  be  their  fair  liuike  attended, 

And  claim  by  birth-rigfat  to  be  good. 

**  In  love  for  ev'ry  fellow  creature 

Superior  rise  above  the  crowd, 
What  most  ennobles  human  nature 

Was  ne'er  the  portion  of  the  proud* 

«  Be  thine  the  gen'rous  heart  that  borrows 

From  others'  joys  a  friendly  glow, 
And  for  each  hapless  neighbour's  sorrows 

Throbs  with  a  sympathetic  woe. 

<'This  is  the  temper  most  endearing; 

Tho*  wide  proud  potep  her  banners  spreMls, 
A  heav'nlier  pow'r  good-nature  bearing 

Each  heart  in  willing  thraldom  leads. 

dn  Beau  follows.  Si  la  f^Ilcit^  des  faommes  est 
necessairement  liee  arec  la  pratique  de  la  vertu, 
il  faot  recoonoitipe  que  la  vertue  est  essentielle- 
ment  belle,  puis  que  le  bean  consiste  dans  le 
raport  des  choees  avec  ndtre  destination. 


"  Taste  not  from  hm^  tmcertaiD  foontsii 
The  peace-destroying  streams  that  How, 

Sot  from  ambition's  dang'rous  mouatain 
Look  down  upon  the  world  below. 

'  The  princely  pine  on  hllis  exftlted, 
Whose  lofVy  branches  cleave  the  iky, 

By  winds,  long  bravM,  at  last  assaulted, 
U  headlong  Whirl'd  in  dust  to  lie; 

'*  Whilst  tbe  mild  rose  more  snfiely  gfovhkg 

I/>w  in  its  unaspiring  valc^ 
Amidst  retirement's  shteMelr  bl»#iiig 

Exchanges  sweets  with  e»'ry  gale. 


'Wish  not  fbc  beauty's  darling  feataret 
Moulded  by  nature^is  fondling  powV, 

por  fairest  fbrms  'nong  huoMS  cretftorts 
Shine  but  the  pageants  of  im  Houb 

"  I  saw,  the  pride  of  all  the  meadow. 

At  noon,  a  gay  narcissus  Wow 
tJpon  a  river's  bank,  whose  shadow 

Bloom'd  in  the  silver  waves  below; 

"  By  noon-tide*s  heat  its  youth  was  wstted, 
The  waters,  'as  they  passM,  comptaiuM, 

At  eve  its  glories  ait  were  blasted. 
And  not  one  former  tint  remnln'dk 

"  Nor  let  vain  wit's  deceitful  gkiry 
Lead  you  from  wisdom's  path  astray; 

What  genius  lives  reoown'd  in  story 
To  happiness  who  fbund  the  way  ? 

*'  In  yonder  mead  behold  that  vapovr 
Whose  viyid  beams  illusive  play. 

Far  off  it  seems  a  friendly  tidier 
To  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way; 

"  Bot  should  som^  hapless  wretch  pursuing 
Tread  wfaete  the  treachtous  meteors  gbv, 

He*d  find,  too  late  his  rftshne^  raeing, 
That  fktal  quicksands  lark  bdbw. 

"In  life  such  bubbles  nought  admiring 
Gilt  %rith  fidse  light  and  fi]1*d  wiA  nin 

Do  you,  from  pageant  orowds  retirnq^ 
To  peace  in  virtoa'a  cot  repair; 

"  There  seek  the  never-wasted  treasme, 
Which  mutual  love  and  friendship  give, 

Domestic  comfort,  spotless  pleasure. 
And  blessed  and  blessing  you  will  live. 

«  If  Heav'n  v^ith  children  crowns  yoor  dw^iogt 
As  mine  its  bounty  does  With  you. 

In  fondness  fatheriy  excelling 
Th'  example  you  have  felt  puraae." 

He  paus'd^^t  tetideHy  careesmg 
The  dtffliogbf  hiB  wcQifded  heart. 

Looks  had  means  onl^df  eitpresaitig 
Thoughti  language  lieter  eouM  iaiptfit. 

Now  night  her  mournful  mantle  spteadiug 
Had  rob'd  with  biaick  th'  horizon  lonndi 

And  dank  dews  linom  her  tresses  shedding 
With  genial  moisture  bath'd  the  grouodj 

When  back  to  city  follies  flying 
'Midst  custom's  slaves  he  livM  resigii'4. 

His  foce,  array'd  in  smiles,  denying 
The  true  complexion  of  his  mind; 
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For  fl^oasly  around  snireyinf 
Each  rhan&cter,  in  youth  and  age, 

Of  fools  betray'd,  and  knaves  brtraying, 
That  play'd  npon  this  homan  stage, 

(Peaceful  himfieir  and  vnderigning) 

He  loaCh*d  the  scenes  of  gnile  and  strife, 

And  felt  each  s^ret  wish  inclining 
7V>  leave  tfatt  freHbl  ftrce  of  life. 

Yet  to  whateVr  dbove  ti-as  fated 
<  Obediently  he  boir*d  his  soul, 
For,  what  all-bounteous  Heav*n  created,' 
He  tfaongfat  Heaven  only  diould  control. 


THE  TOMB  OP  SBAKESPSAR. 


Avuioir. 

WoAv  th»a  tke  jocond  roay-ViaoaiM  Ho«n 
Led  forth  the  train  of  Phosbva  and  the  Spring, 

And  Zephyr  mild  profusely  scatterM  flowers 
On  Earth's  green  muitla  from  his  musky  wing, 

The  Mora  nnbwned  th'  ambfoaial  galea  «f  tight. 
Westward  the  raven  piaionM  Darkness  flew, 

The  lan<}icape  smil*d  in  vesnai  beauty  hffight» 
And  to  their  graft  the  auUeo  ghosts  withdrew : 

The  nigRtingale  no  lonpr  swdPd  her  throat 
With  love-lorn  plaint ngs  tremulous  and  slow^ 

And  on  the  wings  of  Silence  ceatf*d  to  float 
The  guigling  notes  of  her  melodious  woe: 

The  god  of  sleep  uysteiiouB  visions  led 
In  gay  precession  lore  the  mental  eye, 

And  my  freeM  soul  cwMle  her  mansion  fled. 
To  try  her  ptmnet  for  Hnniortality. 

Thro'  fields  of  air,  nethongfat  I  took  my  flight, 
Thro*  ev*iy  clime  o^ar  ev»ry  regiott  paasM ; 

No  paradise  or  min  *flcap*d  my  sight, 
HespariaB  gaiiden,  or  CinMMMoi  iraste. 

On  AvonM  banks  I  lit,  whoae  stmaaaa  apfMar 
To  wind  with  eddies  fbod  roundShakeapear*stemb, 

The  year*s  first  feath'ry  soo^rt^rs  warble  near. 
And  vi*lets  breathe,  and  earliest  roses  Uoom. 

Here  Fancy  sat,  (her  dewy  fingers  cold 

Dcckirig  with  flowerets  fresh  th' unsullied  sod,) 

And  bath'd  with  tears  the  sad  sepulchral  mould, 
Her  fev'rite  offspring's  long  and  last  abode. 

*'  Ah !  what  avails,"  she  ery'd,  *■  a  poet's  same? 

Ah!  what  avails  th'  imnortalicing  breath 
To  snatch  from  dumb  oblivion  others*  fome } 

My  darling  child  here  iiea  a  prsy  to  death! 

<*  Let  gentle  Oiway^  white^rob'd.Pity"a^riaal, 
From  grief  domestic  toacb  the  team  ia  flow. 

Or  Southern  captistaie  th*  impassioned  brsntf 
With  heart-felt  sighs  aai  sympathy  of  ««a. 

«  For  not  to  those  Atf  genius  was  conftn'd. 
Nature  and  I  each  tuneful  pow'r  had  given. 

Poetic  transports  of  the  madding  mind, 
And  the  wing'd  words  that  waft  the  soul  to  Heaven. 


"  The  fiery  rianre  of  tMintelleclQal  eye, 
Piercing  all  objects  of  creation's  store. 

Which  on  thia  world's  extended  surface  lie; 
And  plastic  tbooght  that  still  created  moft.^ 

'<  O  grant,"  with  eager  raptnn  I  i«ply*d, 
«*  GraM  me,  great  goMess  of  the  chafligeArtefey 

To  vie#  each  being  in  poetic  pride. 
To  whom  thy  son  gave  imahortality.'* 

Sweet  Fancy  4mird,  and  wavM  her  mystic  rod. 
When  straight  these  vistomfeK  her  potv'rftil  aita^ 

And  one  by  one  succeeded  at  her  nod. 
As  vassal  sprites  obey  tiie  wicard'a  ebatiik 

First  a  oeleslSal  fcrai  *  (of  aC«««  btte 

Whose  raatttte,  booM  with  brede  etheriil,  flow'd 
To  each  soft  breece  its  balfliy  brevth  that  drew) 

Swift  down  the  smi-beama  of  tie  AOMhtide  rode. 

Obedient  to  tbe  necmmmitic  swiy 

Of  an  old  sage  to  solitode  resign'd. 
With  fbmiy  vapemrs  he  oboMr*d  the  day, 

Lanch'dthalaoglightsiag,aadletloaaetl»triiA 

He  wbirlM  the  tempest  thro*  the  howling  air, 
Rattled  the  dreadful  thnnderdap  on  high. 

And  rais>d  a  roaring  elemental  war 
Betwixt  the  sea-green  waves  and  attt«  aky. 

Then  fike  Reav*ii%  miM  embassador  of  love 
To  man-  repentant,  bade  the  tumnalt  cease, 

Smooth'd  the  Mae  bosom  of  th«  realms  above. 
And  fanshVl  the  rebd  elements  tD  peace:. 

Unlike  to  this  in  sphit  or  in  mien 
Another  fcrm  *  succeeded  to  my  Yiew; 

A  two-Icgg'd  brnte  which  Natmne  made  'm  sfdeeq. 
Or  from  the  loathing  womb  nnflnish'd  dt«w. 

Scarce  cou'd  he  syllable  the  corse  he  thooght, 
Prone  were  hia  eyes  to  earth,  his  mind  ta  evit, 

A  carnal  fiend  to  imperfection  wrought. 
The  mongrel  oflbpring  of  a  witch  and  devik 

Next  bloom*d,  upon  an  ancient  forest's  bonad* 
The  flow'ry  margin 'of  a  sitent  stream, 

O'er-arehM  l^  oaks  with  ivy  mantled  round. 
And  giH  by  silver  Cynthia'k  maidkm  boAtt. 

On  the  green  carpet  of  th'  unbended  grass, 
A  dapper  train  of  fbmale  feMes  play'd; 

And  ey'd  their  ganbola  in  the  watry  glasl^ 
That  smoothly  stole  ahnig  the  sted^ry  gMa 

Thro*  these  tbe  qneen  Titania  pass'd  adored, 

Bfoimted  alolt  in  her  hnpcriat  ear, 
Journeying  to  see  great  Oberan  her  loffft 

Wage  the  mock  bacilei  af  *  ipertive  war. 

Arm'd  cap-a-pee  fbrth  marcVd  the  fskiry  king, 
A  shHrter  warrior  neter  took  the  flahft, 

Hia  threal^Bg  laace  a  hornet's  horrid  stingy 
The  sharded  bcotkla  aeala  hia  sable  shiekL 

Around  their  chief  the  elfin  host  appeared, 
Each  little  helmet  sparUtag  like  a  sUiv 

And  their  sharp  spean  a  piercelesa  phalaoK  reai^d, 
A  grovtt  of  tbiatlas,  gUttaring  io  the  air. 

■  Ariel  in  the  Tempest, 
*  Caliban  in  the  Tempest 
'  Fairy-laiid     firom    the    Midsummer-night's 
Dream* 
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Th6  soene  then  chang'd,  from  this  romantic  land, 
To  a  bleak  waste  by  boundary  uncoiifloM, 

Where  three  swart  sisters  4  of  the  wHrd  band 
Were  mutt'ring  curses  to  the  troublous  wi»i1. 

Pale  Watit  had  wither'd  every  furrowM  face, 
Bow'd  was  each  carcase  with  the  weight  of  yean, 

And  each  sunk  eye-ball  from  its  hohow  case 
Dlstiird  cold  rheum's  involuntary  tears. 

Hors*d  on  three  staves  they  posted  to  the  bourn 
Of  a  drear  island,  where  the  pendent  brow 

Of  a  rough  rock,  shagg'd  horribly  with  thorn, 
Frown'd  on  the  boist'rous  waves  which  rag*d  below. 

]>eep  in  a  gloomy  grot  remote  from  day. 
Where  smiling  Comfort  never  show'd  her  face. 

Where  light  ne'er  enter'd,  save  one  meful  ray 
Discovering  all  the  terrours  of  the  place. 

They  held  damn'd  mjrst'ries  with  infernal  state, 
Whilst  ghastly  goblins  glided  slowly  by, 

The  screech-owl  screamed  the  dying  call  of  &te. 
And  ravens  croak'd  their  horrid  auguiy. 

No  human  footstep  cheerHl  the  dread  abode. 
Nor  sign  of  living  creature  could  be  seen. 

Save  where  the  n>ptile  snake,  or  sullen  toad. 
The  murky  floor  had  soil'd  with  venom  green. 

Sudden  I  heard  the  whirlwind's  hollow  sound. 
Each  weird  sister  vanished  into  smoke. 

Now  a  dire  yell  of  spirits 5  underground 
Thro* troubled  earth's  wide  yawning  surfacebroke; 

When  lo!  each  injur*d  apparition  rosej 
Aghast  the  murd'rer  sUrted  from  his  bed; 

Guilt's  trembling  breath  hisheart'sred  curreutfroze, 
And  horrour's  dew-drops  bath'd  his  frantic  head. 

More  had  1  seen^but  now  the  god  of  day 
O'er  Earth's  broad  breast  his  flood  of  light  had 
spread. 

When  Morpheus  calPd  his  ikkle  train  away. 
And  on  their  wings  each  bright  illusion  fled. 

Yet  still  the  d^r  enchantress  of  the  brain 

My  wakeful  eyes  with  wishful  wand'rings  sought. 

Whose  magic  will  controls  th>  ideal  train. 
The  ever-restless  progeny  of  Thought 

"  Sweet  pow'r,"  said  1,  *<  for  others  gild  the  ray ' 
Of  wealth,  or  honour's  folly-feather'd  crown. 

Or  lead  the  madding  multitude  astray 
To  grasp  at  air-blown  bubbles  of  renown. 

"  Me  (humbler  lot!)  let  blameless  bliss  engage^ 
Free  from  the  noMs  mob'a  ambitious  strife. 

Free  from  the  muck-^wonn  miser's  lucrous  mge. 
In  calm  Contentment's  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

•*  If  frailties  there  (for  who  from  them  is  free?) 
Thro'  errour's  maze  my  devious  footsteps  lead,- 

Let  them  be  frailties  of  humanity. 
And  my  heart  plead  the  pardon  of  my  bead. 

*'  Let  not  my  reason  impiously  require 

What  HeaV'n  has  plac'd  beyond  its  narrow  span, 

But  teach  me  to  subdue  each  fierce  desire. 
Which  wars  within  this  little  empire,'  man. 

*  TliC  witches  in  Macbeth. 

f  Ghosts  in  Macbeth;  Richard  lU.  &c< 


"  Teach  me,  what  all  believ^  but  few  possess, 
That  life's  best  seience  is  ourselves  to  knotf. 

The  first  of  human  blessings  is  to  bless. 
And  happiest  be  who  feels  another's  woe. 

**  Thus  cheaply  wise,  and  innocently  great, 
While  Time's  smooth  sand  shall  rei^alarly  pan. 

Each  destin'd  atom's  quiet  course  I'll  wait. 
Nor  rashly  shake,  nor  wish  toiitop  the  glass. 

**  And  when  in  death  my  peaccfol  ashes  lie, 
If  e'er  some  tongue  congenial  speaks  my  name. 

Friendship  shall  never  blush  to  breathe  a  sigh. 
AimI  great  ones  envy  such  an  honest  feme.'* 


VER^VEUT;  OR,  THE  NUNNERf  PAIiRQZ 

A  HEROIC  POEM  IN  VOVR  CAKTOI. 
INSCIIIBED  TO  TUB  ABBESS  OF  D*****. 

Timnslatcd  firom  the  French  of  Monneor  Oiesiet. 
First  printed  in  1759. 

CANTO  I. 

O  You«  round  whom,  at  Virtne's  dinner 
The  solitary  Graces  shine. 
With  native  charms  all  hearts  engage, 
And  reign  without  religious  rage; 
You,  whose  congenial  soul  by  Heavea 
A  pleasing  guide  to  Truth  was  given. 
Uniting,  with  the  femily 
Of  rigid  duties,  harmless  Mirtb, 
Daughter  of  social  Liberty, 
Twin4>om  with  Humour  at  a  birth* 
And  every  other  power  to  pleaae. 
Taste,  Fancy,  Elegance,  and  Ease; 
O!  since  you  bid  your  bard  relate 
A  noble  bird's  disastrous  fete 
Jn  notes  of  sympathetic  woe. 
Be  you  my  Muse»  my  soul  in^nre. 
And  teach  my  numbers  bow  to  flow 
Like  those  which  trembled  from  your  lyie 
In  soft  and  sorrow-soothing  sound. 
Whilst  listening  Cupids  wept  aromid. 
When  dear  Sultana's'  spirit  fled. 
In  youthful  vigour's  vernal  Uoom, 
To  the  dark  mansions  of  the  dead: 
Then  for  my  hero's  hapless  doom 
Such  tears  might  once  again  be  shed. 
One  might,  upon  his  virtues  cnMs*d 
By  adverse  Fortnne*s  envious  rage. 
And  wanderings  over  many  a  coast. 
Swell  out  the  soporific  page. 
And  other  Odysseys  compose 
To  lull  the  reader  to  repose: 
One  might  the  gods  and  devils  raise 
Of  superannuated  lies, 
Spin  out  the  deeds  of  forty  days 
To  volumes  of  dull  histories. 
And  with  a  poo^pous  tedionsnaia 
Sublimely  heavy  mosalize 
Upon  a  bird,  in  epic  dress. 
Who  as  Eneas'  self  was  great, 

i  A  lap-do{p. 
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A§  femooB  too  dnr  ^odlinete, 
And  each  way  more  nnfortuiiate; 
But  foliof  are,  in  Tenet  excete^ 
Which  the  eweet  Mums  inoft  abhor, 
For  they  are  sportive  bees  of  spriof  , 
Who  dwell  not  long  on  any  bower. 
But,  lightly  wandering  on  the'wing, 
Collect  the  bloom  from  flower  to  flower. 
And,  when  one  fragrant  blos«om  's  dry. 
To  other  tweets  unrifled  fly. 
This  truth  my  observation  drew 
From  lanltlesi  Nature  and  from  yoU; 
And  may  these  lines,  I  copy,  prove 
l*m  governed  by  the  laws  i  lov«! 
Should  I,  too  faithfblly  pourtraying 
Some  eloystei'd  charecters,  reveal 
The  convent  arts  themselves,  arraying 
In  pomp,  with  hieroglyphic  skill, 
£ach  weighty  business  of  the  great. 
Each  serious  nothimr's  mystic  fsce. 
Each  tride  swelled  wiUi  holy  sUte; 
Vottr  native  humour,  whilst  1  trace 
The  comic  semblance,  will  forbear 
To  blame  the  strokes  you  cannot  fearj 
You  may  despise,  from  folly  free. 
What  dulness  is  oblig'd  to  wear; 
The  formal  mask  of  gravity. 
Illusion's  meteora  never  shine 
To  lead  astray  such  souls  as  thine* 
All  holy  arts  Heaven  ralues  iMs 
Than  amiable  cheerfolne^s. 
Should  Virtue  her  own  image  show 
To  ravishHl  mortals  here  below, 
With  features  fierce  she*d  not  appeal* 
Nor  Superstition's  holy  leer, 
But,  like  the  Q  races,  or  like  you, 
She'd  come  to  claim  her  altar^s  due.  • 
In  many  an  author  of  renown 
I've  read  this  curious  observation. 
That,  by  much  wandering  up  and  dowuj 
Men  catch  the  fisnlts  of  eveiy  nation. 
And  lose  the  virtues  of  their  own. 
•Tis  better,  e'lJn  where  scanty  fare  is. 
Our  homely  hearths  and  honoun  watching^ 
0iider  protection  of  our  I  jires# 
A  calm  domestic  life  to  wed» 
Than  run  about  infection  catching 
Wherever  chance  and  enour  tread  f 
The  youth  too  soon  who  .Roes  abroad 
Will  half  a  foreigner  become, 
Aod  bring  his  wondering  fnends  a  load 
Of  strange  exotic  vices  home. 

This  truth  the  hero  of  my  tale 
ExempHfles  in  tamish'd  glory; 
Should  sceptic  wits  the  truth  assail, 
I  call  for  witness  to  my  story 
£aoh  cloistered  echo  now  that  dwells 
In  Nevers*  consecrated  cells. 

At  Nevers,  but  few  years  ago, 
Among  the  nuns  o*  th*  Visitation, 
There  dwelt  a  parrot,  though  a  bean, 
For  sense  of  wondrous  reputation; 
"Whose  virtues,  and  genteel  address, 
'  Whose  figure,  and  whose  noble  soul. 
Would  have  secnrM  him  from  distresi 
Could  wit  and  beauty  fete  control. 
Ver-Vert  (for  so  the  nuns  agreed 
To  call  this  noble  personage) 
The  hopes  of  an  illoftrioua  bread, 

VOJU  JCV. 


To  India  ow*d  his  parentag«| 

By  an  old  missionary  sent 

To  this  said  convent  for  his  good. 

He  yet  was  young  and  innocent. 

And  nothing  worldly  understood. 

Beauteous  he  was,  and  debonnair, 

Light,  spruce.  Inconstant,  gay,  aod  ftetf| 

And  unreserved,  as  youngsters  are. 

Ere  age  brings  on  hypocrisy. 

In  short,  a  bird,  from  prattling  merits 

Worthy  a  convent  to  inherit. 

The  tender  cares  I  need  not  tell 
Of  all  the  sisterhood  devout, 
Nothing,  *tis  said,  each  lov'd  so  well. 
Leave  but  h«r  ghostly  fether  out. 
Nay  in  some  hearts,  not  void  of  grace, 
One  phiin  historian  makes  no  doubt 
The  parrot  of  the  priest  took  place. 
He  shared  in  this  serene  abode 
Whatever  was  lor*d  by  the  profession; 
On  him  such  dainties  were  bestowed 
As  nuns  prepare  against  confession. 
And  for  the  sacred  isntrails  hoard 
Of  holy  fethen  in  the  Lord. 
Sole  licens'd  male  to  he  belovM, 
Ver*Vert  was  bless'd  without  control. 
Caressing  and  caressed  he  rov*d 
Of  all  thtt  monastery  the  soul. 
Except  some  antiquated  damet. 
Whose  hearU  to  pleasure  callous  growtt« 
Remark'd  with  jealous  eyes  the  flamas 
Of  bosoms  younger  than  their  own. 
At  years  of  reason  not  arriv'd 
A  life  of  privilege  be  liv*d. 
He  said  and  did  whatCer  he  Wou'd, 
And  what  he  said  or  did  was  good* 
He'd  peek  the  nuns  in  wanton  play 
To  wile  their  plain-work  hours  away; 
No  party  ever  was  approv*d 
Without  his  fevourite  company ; 
In  him  they  found  what  females  lov'd, 
That  life  of  Miss  variety : 
He*d  strut  a  bean  in  sportive  rings 
Uttering  pert  sentences  by  rote. 
Mimic  the  butterfly*s  light  wingi 
Or  nightingale's  complaining  note; 
He'd  lai^,  sing,  whistle,  joke,  and  leer, 
And  frolic,  biit  discreetly  so, 
tVith  a  prudential  cautious  fear. 
As  nuns  probationary  do. 
Suestion'd  at  once  by  many  a  tongue 
Incessantly  inquisitive. 
He  couM  discoidant  sounds  among» 
To  each  a  proper  answer  give ; 
This  power  from  CsMar*s  nothing  variefl^ 
Who  did  at  once  great  plans  conccitra 
And  dictate  to  four  secretaries. 

If  chronicles  may  be  believed. 
So  lov'd  the  pampart  gallant  liv*d. 
That  with  the  nuns  he  always  din  d 
On  rarities  of  every  kind ; 
Then  hoards,  occasionally  varied. 
Of  biscuits,  sweet-meats,  nuU,  add  ftnit. 
Each  sister  in  her  pocket  carried,^ 
Sabordinately  to  recruit. 
At  leisure  times,  when  not  at  table, 
His  stomach  indefetigable. 
The  little  Cares,  with  tender  feces, 
And  foad  Atteatioos,  as  they  ny» 
MM 
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Are  natives  of  these  Ijoly  plaees. 

As  Ver-Vert  witnessed  every  day.  * , 

No  human  parrot  of  the  eourt 

Was  fondled  half  so  much  as  he; 

In  indolence  genteel,  and  sport. 

His  hours  roU'd  on  delightfully : 

Each  chamber  that  he  fancied  best 

Was  his  the  dormitory  round, 

And,  where  at  eve  he  chose  to  rest. 

Honoured,  thripe  honoured,  was  the  ground, 

And  much  the  lucky  nun  was  blessed ! 

But  nights  he  very  seldom  passed, 

With  those  whom  years  and  prudence  blessM, 

The  plain  neat  room  was  more  his  taste 

Of  some  young  damsel  not  profisss'd^ 

This  nicety  at  board  and  bed 

Show'd  he  was  nobly  bom  and  bred. 

When  the  young  female  anchorite. 

Whom  all  the  rest  with  envy  view*d. 

Had  fixM  hip  for  the  coming  night, 

Percb'd  on  her  Agnus  box  be  stood, 

Silent  in  undisturbed  repose 

IMl  Venus'  warning-star  arose^ 

And  when  at  morn  the  pious  maid 

Her  toilette's  mysteries  displayed, 

He  IVeely  saw  whate'er  was  donej 

I  say  the  toilette,  for  IVe  read, 

But  speak  it  in  a  lower  tone. 

That  virgins,  in  a  cloystcr  bred. 

Their  loo^s  and  languishings  review 

In  mirrors  to  thoir  .eyes  as  ti-ue 

As  those,  that  serve  to  show  the  faces 

Of  dames  who  flaunt  in  gems  and  laces. 

For,  as  in  city  or  at  court 

Some  certain  taste  or  mode  prevails. 

There  is  among  the  godly  sort 

A  taste  in  putting  on. their  vails; 

There  is  an  art  to  fold  with  grace, 

Hound  a  young  vestal's  blooming  face, 

,   Plain  crape  or  other  simple  stuff, 
With  happy  negligence  enough. 
Often  the  sportive  Loves  in  swarms. 
Which  to  the  monasteries  repair, 
Spread  o'er  the  holy  fillets  charm» 
And  tie  th^-m  with  a  killing  air; 
In  short,  tlie  nuns  are  never  seen 
In  parlour  or  at  grate  below. 
Ere  at  the'  looking-glass  they've  been. 
To  steal  a  decent  glance  or  so. 
This  sofUy  whispered,  friends  between. 
Farther  digression  we  adjourn. 
And  to  our  hero  pow  return. 
Safe  in  this  ui^molested  scene 
Ver-Vert,  amidst  a  life  of  bliss, 
UurivatU'd  reign'd  on  every  part; 
Her  slighted  sparrows  took  amiss 
This  change  in  sister  Thecla's  heart; 
Four  finches  through  mere  rage  expir*d 
At  his  advancement  mortified. 
And  two  Grimalkins  late  admir'd, 

'    With  envy  languished,  droop'd  and  died. 
In  days  like  these  of  joy  and  love. 
Who  wouk)  have  thought  such  tender, cares 
To  form  his  youthful  mind,  should  prover, 
Through  Fortune's  spite, destructive  snares? 
Or  that  an  advcroe  time  should  come 
When  this  same  idol  of  their  hearts 
Sboald  stand  the  mark,  by  ci-ucl  doom. 
Of  horrour's  most  envenomM  darts? 
Sut  stop,  my  Muse,  forbid  to  flow. 


The  tears  arising  from  ttie  ttgift' 
Of  such  an  uncollected  woc« 
ToQ  bitter  fruit,  alas!  to  grow 
From  the  sof^  root  of  dear  deligfatt 
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In  such  a  school,  a  bird  of  s 

Would  soon  acquire,  it  is  confes^'d. 

The  gift  of  copious  eloquence; 

For,  save  his  meals  and  hours  of  rot. 

His  tongue  was  always  occupied: 

And  no  good  treatise  oould  excel. 

In  phrases  .ready  cut  and  dried. 

His  doctrines  about  living  well. 

He  was  not  like  those  parrots  rude 

Whom  danglipg  in  a  public  cage 

The  common  manners  of  the  age 

Have  render'd  conversably  lewd; 

Wlio,  doctor>d  by  the  worldly  trib«^ 

With  firail  ^oneupisceuce  endued. 

Each  human  vanity  describe. 

Our  Ver-Vert  was  a  saint  in  grmiu, 

A  soul  with  innocency  fnuigbt. 

Who  never  utter'd  word  prolsne. 

Who  never  had  immodest  thought. 

But  in  the  room  of  ribbald  wit 

Each  mystic  colloquy  he  knew. 

And  many  a  text  in  holy  writ 

With  prayers  and  collects  not  a  few; 

Could  psalms  and  canticles  repeal 

And  bmcdkile  complete; 

He  could  petition  Heaven  fi)r  grace 

With  sanctimonious  voice  and  eyes. 

And  at  a  proper  time  and  place 

Religiously  soliloquise 

Each  help  he  had  in  this  leam'd  college 

That  could  ponduoe  to  sacred  knowledge. 

Fur  many  virgins  had  retreated 

Through  grasx  to  this  religious  -fold. 

Who,  vord  for  word,  by  rote  repeated 

Each  Christmas  carol,  new  and  old. 

From  frequent  lessons  every  day 

The  scholar  grew  as  leam'd  as  they; 

Their  very  tone  of  speaking  too 

In  pious  drawlings  he  expressed, 

The  same  religious  sighs  he  drew 

Deep  heaving  from  the  godly  breast. 

And  languid  notes  in  which  these  doves' 

Mournfully  chant  their  mystic  loves. 

In  short,  the  bird  perform'd  bis  part 

In  all  the  psalmodising  art. 

Such  merit  could  not  be  ooufin'd 
Within  a  cloysterl  narrow  bound. 
But  flew,  for  Fame  is  swift  as  wind. 
The  neighbouring  territories  round; 
Through  Nevers*  town  from  mom  to  nigb^ 
Scarce  any  other  talk  was  beard. 
But  of  discourses  exquisite 
Betwixt  the  nuns  And  Indian  iHid: 
And  e*m  from  Moulins  numbers  cane 
To  witness  to  the  truth  of  Fame. 
Ver-Vert,  the  pariour>s  boasted  glory, 
WhiKt  all  that  came  were  told  bis  story, 
Perch'd  proud  upon  his  favourite  i 
S  ster  Melania's  i^ory  band,   . 
Who  pointed  out  each  excellenct 
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or  mind  or  body  lie  possessed* 

His  street  mild  temper,  polish*d  sense. 

And  Tftriotts  colours  on  his  breiist. 

When  bis  engaging  aspect  woo 

Each  visiter  he  look»d  upon; 

But  beauty -the  most  exquisite 

Was,  iu  our  tender  proselyte. 

The  least  his  qualities  among. 

For  all  forgot  his  feathery  pride 

And  every  ootirard  charm  beside 

The  moment  that  they  heard  his  tongue. 

With  various  righteous  graces  fiird. 

By  the  good  >sisterbood  instiil'd, 

Th'  illustrious  bird  bis  speech  began. 

At  every  turn  ailuj^ions  new, 

Conceptions  fine,  and  doctrines  true. 

In  streams  of  honey*d  language  ran. 

But  what  was  singuiariy  new. 

In  this  uncommon  gift  of  speech. 

And  scarce  will  be  reputed  true. 

Not  any  whilst  they  heard  him  preach 

Did  ever  feel  (his  powers  were  such) 

Ecclesiastic  lethargy, 

From  soporific  sanctity; 

What  omtor  can  boast  as  much  ? 

Much  was  he  prais'd  and  much  caressed. 

Whilst  he,  familiarised  to  fame, 

Conviiic'd  'twas  only  a  mere  name, 

His  head  on  his  projected  breast 

With  priestly  gentleness  reclin'd. 

And  always  modestly  expressed 

The  inward  triumph  of  his  mind. 

When  he  had  utter'd  to  tlic  crowd 

His  treasur'd  scientific  store. 

He  muttered  something  not  aloud. 

And  sunk  in  cadence  more  and  more. 

Till,  with  an  aspect  sanctified, 

At  last  in  silence  down  he  sate, 

And  left  his  audience  edified 

On  what  bad  pass'd  to  ruminate. 

These  eloquent  harangues  would  flow 

With  choice  of  sweetest  phrases  fraught. 

Except  a  trifling  word  or  so. 

Which  accidentally  he  caught. 

Of  scandal,  at  the  grate  beluw, 

Or  some  small  syllable  of  haste. 

Which  gentle  nuns  will,  by  the  by. 

At  one  another  -sometimes  cast. 

When  none  but  holy  ears  are  uigfa. 

llius  liv'd  in  this  delightAil  cage. 
As  saint,  as  master,  or  as  sage. 
Good  fisither  Ver-Vert,  dear  to  more 
Than  of  veil*d  HeJies  half  a  score. 
As  any  cloyster'd  monk  as  fot, 
Aa  reverend  too  in  holy  state, 
JLeartl'd  as  an  abbe  town-approv'd. 
And  fair  as  youths  by  brides  caressed. 
For  lovely  he  was  always  lov*d, 
Perfum'd,  wcll-bred,  in  fashion  dress'd  ; 
In  short,  had  he  not  hapless  rovM 
To  see  the  world,  completely  blessed. 

But  soon 'the  fatal  moments  came 
Of  ever-mournful  memory, 
I>estructive  to  our  hero's  ^me. 
Voyage  uf  crimes  and  misery, 
Of  sad  remoTRp,  and  endless  shame! 
Would  foresight  in  a  former  nge 
Had  torn  it  from  th*  historic  pa?*?! 
Ah !  what  a  dangerous  good  at  best 


Is  the  possession  of  renown ! 
Obscurity  is  sooner  blest. 
From  his  sad  fate  it  will  be  shown ; 
Too  much  success  and  brilliant  parts 
Have  often  nxin'd  virtuous  hearts. 

Thy  talents,  Ver-Vert,  and  thy  name^ 
To  these  lone  walls  wcr«  not  confin'd; 
As  far  as  Nants  the  voice  of  fame 
ProcIaimM  th*  endowments  of  thy  mind.^ 
At  Nants,  'tis  known,  the  Visitation 
Of  reverend  sisters  has  a  fold. 
Who  there,  as  elsewhere  through  the  nation. 
Know  first  whatc'er  by  Fame  is  told. 
With  other  news,  each  holy  dame,. 
This  parrot's  merit  having  heard. 
Had  longings  to  behold  the  bird. 
A  Iay-maid*6  wish  is  like  a  flame; 
But,  when  a  nun  has  such  desire, 
'  ris  fifty  times  a  fiercer  fire. 
Their  curious  hearts  already  bam'd, 
Thur  thoughts  to  distant  Nevers  flew,      .' 
And  many  a  holy  head  was  tum'd, 
The  feather'd  prodigy  to  view. 
Immediately  upon  the  .spot 
To  the  good  abbess  of  the  place 
A  female  secretary  wrote. 
Beseeching  her  to  have  the  grace 
To  Nants,  by  water  down  the  Loire, 
To  send  the  bird  su  fam'd  for  sense, 
That  all  the  female  Nantine  choir 
Might  hear  and  see  bis  excellence. 

The  letter  goes :  all  question,  when 
The  bearer  will  return  again?        ^ 
'Twill  be  eleven  days  at  least. 
An  age  to  any  female  breast ! 
They  send  each  day  fresh  invitation, 
Depriv'd  of  sleep  through  expectation. 

However  at  length  to  Ne^ners  came 
This  letter  of  importance  great 
At  once  the  convent's  in  a  flame, 
And  the  whole  chapter's  summon'd  straight. 
"  I^se  Ver-Vert?  Heaven!  send  rather  death! 
What  comfort  will  with  us  be  left. 
These  solitary  towers  beneath. 
When  of  the  darting  bird  bereft  ?'' 
Thus  spoke  the  nuns  of  blooming  yoirs. 
Whose  hearts,  fatigu'd  with  holy  leisuro^ 
Preferr'd  to  penance  and  to  tears 
Soft  sentiments  of  harmless  pleasure. 
In  truth,  a  holy  flock,  at  least, 
So  close  confln'd,  might  fairly  claim 
To  be  by  one  poor  bird  caress'd, 
Since  there  no  other  parrot  came 
Fledg'd  or  unfledg*d  to  cheer  their  nest 
Yet  'twas  th»  opinion  of  the  dames 
Who,  by  their  age  superior,  sate 
Rulers  in  senatorial  state, 
Whose  hearts  resisted  passion's  flames, 
That,  for  a  fortnight's  space  or  so. 
Their  dear  disciple  straight  should  go; 
For,  prudence  ovenveighing  love, 
Th'  infatuated  state  decreed 
A  stubborn  negative  might  prove 
The  cause  of  mutual  hate,  and  breed 
For  ever  after  much  bad  blood 
'Twixt  thei«  and  Nants4  sisterhood. 

Soon  as  the  ladies,  in  conclusion, 
O'  th*  upper  house  the  bill  had  pass*d, 
The  commons  were  in  great  confusion; 
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Young  Sfltaphina  ery'd  in  baste, 
**  Ah !  what  a  sacrifice  they  make ! 
And  is  it  true  consent  they  give? 
Fate  from  us  nothing  more  can  take; 
How,  Ver-Vert  leave  us,  and  we  live!" 
Another,  though  reputed  sage, 
Grew  pale  at  what  she  heanl  them  say; 
No  council  could  her  grief  assuage. 
She  trembled,  wept,  and  swooned  away. 
All  mournM  departing  Ver-Vert*s  fate. 
Presaging,  from  1  know  not  what, 
This  tour  would  prove  unfortunate. 
In  horrid  dreams  the  night  they  spent, 
Tlie  mom  redoubled  horrours  sent. 
Too  vain  regret!  the  mournful  hour 
Already  's  come,  within  their  view 
The  boat  is  waiting  at  the  shore. 
The  Fates  command  to  bid  adieu. 
And  to  his  absence,  for  a  while, 
Their  throbbing  bosoms  reconcile. 
Already  every  sister  pin'd 
Like  the  soft  turtle  of  the  grove. 
To  grief  before^iand  self-resign'd 
For  the  lone  hours  of  widow'd  love. 
What  tender  vkisses  were  bestow  *d 
On  Ver-Vert  leaving  this  abode! 
What  briny  streams  of  sorrow  flow'd! 
The  nearer  bis  departure  drew 
They  doted  on  him  more  and  more, 
And  found  each  moment  genius  new 
And  beauties  never  seen  before. 
At  length  he  leaves  their  wishful  eyes. 
Love  with  him  from  the  convent  flies. 
**  Ah!  go,  my  child;  my  dearest, haste. 
Where  honour  calls  thee  from  my  arms; 
Hut,  O !  return,  thy  exile  past, 
Fc  r  ever  true,  and  full  of  charms! 
May  Zephyrs  with  their  airy  plumea 
Waft  thee  securely  on  thy  way ! 
Whilst  I,  amidst  these  dreary  tombs. 
In  anguish  waste  the  tardy  day. 
And  sadly,  solitary  mourn 
Unconifotted  till  thy  return. 
O  Ver-Vert,  dearest  soul !  adieu; 
And,  whilst  thy  journey  happy  proves. 
May  all,  thy  beauteous  form  who  view, 
Tliink  thee  the  eldest  of  the  Loves!'* 
Such  were  the  words  and  parting  scena 
Of  one  young  lately-veiled  fair, 
Who  oft,  to  dissipate  chagrin. 
In  bed  made  many  a  fervent  prayer, 
-  Learnt  from  the  manuel  of  Racine; 
And  who  with  all  her  heart,  no  doubt. 
Would,  for  sweet  Ver-Vert*s  company. 
Have  left  the  holy  monastery. 
And  followed  him  the  world  throughout. 

But  now  the  droll  is  put  on  board. 
At  present  virtuous  and  sincere, 
And  modest  too  in  deed  and  word: 
O!  may  his  bosom  every  where, 
By  prudence  guarded,  still  retain 
That  worth,  and  bring  it  home  again ! 
Be  that  however,  as  it  may. 
The  boat's  already  on  its  way; 
The  noise  of  waves  beneath  the  prow 
Re-echoes  in  the  air  above; 
The  Zephyrs  favourably  blow, 
And  Nevers  backward  seams  to  more* 


OAMTO  in. 


In  the  same  pftssage-boat,  tliat  bom 

This  bird  of  holiness  from  shore. 

There  happen'd  the  same  time  to  aaii 

Two  nymphs  of  constitution  £tail, 

A  nurse  loquacious,  two  gasooons, 

A  vagrant  monk,  and  three  diagoooi. 

Which,  for  a  youth  of  pjety. 

Was  worshipful  society ! 

Ver-Vert,  unpractised  in  their  ways^ 

As  folks  in  foreign  countries  do. 

Stood  silently  in  fix'd  amaze; 

Tbeir  thoughts  and  language  both  vera  ntm^ 

The  style  he  did  not  understand; 

It  was  not,  like  the  Scriptares,  phns'd 

In  dialect  of  holy  land, 

With  sacred  eastern  figures  rab*d; 

Nor  that,  in  which  the  vestal  band 

Of  nuns  their  Maker  pray*d  and  pnu^d; 

But  full  of,  what  the  binl  sutpris'd. 

Big  words  not  over  Christiams'd; 

For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race. 

Not  burtben'd  with  religious  graces  ^ 

Spoke  fluently  the  sutler's  tongue. 

Saint  Bacchus  only  they  ador'd. 

To  whom  libations  oft  they  pour'd 

For  pastime  as  they  sail'd  along; 

The  gascoons  and  the  female  three 

Conversed  in  idioms  which  beloQg 

To  Venus*8  great  mystery; 

On  t*  other  hand  the  sailors  swore, 

Curs'd  and  bhisphem^d  each  heavenly  pover» 

Whose  voices,  not  in  flowers  of  speecl^ 

But  words  sonorous,  us'd  to  deal. 

Roundly  articulated  each, 

Nor  lost  the  smallest,  syllable. 

In  this  variety  of  sound 

And  unintelligible  prate, 

Ver-Vert,  surprised  at  all  around. 

Sad,  silent,  and  embarrassed  sate; 

He  feared  his  ignorance  to  betray. 

And  knew  not'what  to  think  or  say. 

The  monk,  to  satisfy  the  crowd. 
Who  loog*d  to  hear  his  thoughts  alou^ 
To  talk  the  pensive  stranger  press^ ; 
The  girls  in  words  too  debonnair, 
Unu8*d  at  penance,  or  in  prayer. 
The  melancholy  bird  caress*d: 
Here  by  the  sex  he  lovM  addressed 
the  Parrot  (whilst  his  look  benign 
With  nxual  light  religious  glisters) 
In  sacred  sighs  and  nunnery  whine 
Answers,  '*  God  save  you,  holy^  sisters!"* 
At  this  "  God  save  you,'*  we*U  suppose^ 
An  universal  laugh  arose: 
In  ridicule  the  words  aloud 
Were  echoed  through  the  noisy  citiwd. 
Thus  mock'd,  aba&h'd  the  novice  stoo^ 
And  inly  chew'd  the  mental  cud. 
He  found  what  he  had  said  was  wrong; 
And  saw  *twas  needful  to  endeavour 
To  speak  the  language  of  the  throng 
If  e*er  be  hop'd  to  gain  tbeir  favour: 
His  heart,  by  nature,  fond  of  praise. 
Which  had  been  nourished  all  his  dayv. 
Till  then,  witii.  flattery's  incense  fiilU 
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Now  could,  alftsf  sustiun  no  more 

or  contuncy  the  modoft  power 

Against  th'  uMults  of  ridicule; 

Here  fint,  by  sour  impatience  cross'd, 

VeiwVert  his  innocency  lost. 

FVom  tbeoce  he  poui^  ungrateAil  curses 

Against  the  nuns  his  former  nurses. 

Who  nerer  had  adom'd  his  mind. 

Careless  of  literary  merit. 

With  language  copious  and  reflnM, 

Replete  with  deganoe  and  spirit. 

T*  acquire  this  great  accomplishment 

Each  earnest  faculty  he  bent. 

And  though  bis  prudent  tongue  lay  stiU, 

His  soul  of  thinking  had  its  fill. 

But  first  the  bird  resoiv'd,  in  pet, 

All  the  old  gew-gawB  to  forget 

Which  hitherto  composed  Ids  creed. 

That  new  ideas  might  succeed. 

In  two  days  by  strict  computation. 

All  former  knowledge  he  evpellM  ^ 

So  much  the  present  conversation 

The  convent  dialect  excelled. 

This  first  step  made^  within  a  trice, 

The  truly  docile  animal 

(Yonng  minds  too  soon  are  skill*d  in  yice !} 

In  ribaldry  was  clerical. 

And  quickly  1earn*d  to  curse  and  swear. 

As  fost  as  an  old  devil  would  chatter, 

Bound  down  by  chains  of  mystic  prayer, 

Beneath  a  pot  of  holy  water. 

His  practice  contradicted  plain 

A  maxim  which  old  books  maintain. 

That  none  to  heinous  crimes  can  leap 

At  first,  but  progress  step  by  step^ 

For  he  at  once  without  degree 

Was  doctor  in  iniquity. 

He  learnt  by  heart  the  alphabet 

Of  watermen,  the  TiOire  along. 

And  when,  in  any  stormy  fit. 

An  oath  escaped  a  sailor*s  tongue; 

Ver-Vert,  emphatically  plain, 

Re-«chO>d  "  Damn  you"  back  agam. 

On  this,  applauded  by  the  crew, 

Proudly  content  with  what  had  past, 

Solicitous  he  daily  grew. 

The  shameful  honour  to  pursue 

Of  pleasing  their  corrupted  taste; 

And,  soon  degrediDg  to  their  bent,^ 

His  generous  organ  of  discourse, 

Became  profanely  eloquent. 

Ah !  why  should  bad  examples  force 

A  youthful  heart,  bom  free  fh>m  evils, 

Fkom  Heaven's  allegiance  to  the  Devil's?  ' 

Ye  nymphs  of  Nevers*  convent  cbaste, 
What  did  you  in  your  cloistei'd  cells. 
Where  pensive  Melancholy  dwells, 
Whilst  these  nnlocky  moments  pass'd  ^ 
In  that  sad  interval,  no  doubt. 
Nine  days  yon  spent  in  prayers  devout. 
Petitioning  kind  Heaven  to  give 
A  happy  journey  home  again 
To  the  most  thankless  soul  alive. 
Who,  quite  regardless  of  your  pain,^  - 
Abroad  engag'd  in  pleasures  new, 
Spent  not  a  single  thought  on  you. 
The  yawning  batod  of  Tcdiousnes^ 
The  convent  round  besteg'd  each  gate; 
And  Spleen,  in  fimciful  distress, 


Sate  sullen  at  the  gloomy  grate; 

Nay,  what  the  sex  shuns  every  where. 

Silence  herself  came  almost  there. 

Ah !  cease  your  vows,  for  Ver-Vert*s  grown 

Unworthy  of  your  lavish  loves; 

Ver-Vert  uo  longer  will  be  known 

By  heart  ai  spotless  as  the  dove^s, 

By  temper  softer  than  the  down, 

By  fervency  of  soul  in  prayer; 

Oh!  must  the  Muse  the  truth  declare? 

A  very  wretched  profligate, 

A  scoffer  of  his  ancnent  home, 

Blasphemer  of  your  holy  state, 

And  loose  apostate  he's  become ; 

What  you  such  care  and  labour  cost. 

Among  the  winds  and  waves  is  lost. 

Then,  fiur-ones,  fondly  boast  no  mure 

His  science  and  his  docile  soul, 

Genius  is  vain,  and  learning's  store, 

If  virtue  governs  not  the  whole. 

Forget  him  quite;  the  shamefol  wretch 

His  heart  has  tainted  with  pollution. 

And  given  up  all  those  powers  of  speech 

And  mighty  parts  to  prostitution. 

But  now  to  Nants,  the  boat's  last  station. 
Our  hero  and  his  friends  draw  nigh. 
Where  through  impatient  expectation 
The  holy  sisters  almost  die: 
For  their  desires  the  rising  Sun 
Begins  his  daily  course  too  late; 
Too  slow  his  fiery  coursers  run, 
To  gain  at  eve  the  western  gate. 
The  flatterer  Hope,  in  this  stispeo^. 
For  ever  artfid  to  deceive, 
Promis'd  a  prodigy  to  give 
Of  genius,  dignity,  and  sense ; 
A  parrot  highly*bom  and  bred. 
Possessed  of  noble  sentiments, 
Persuasive  tongue,  discerning  head; 
In  short  with  all  accomplishments: 
But  O!  I  mention  it  with  pain, 
These  expectations  all  were  vain! 

At  length  the  vessel  reaches  land. 
Where  an  old  solemn  sister  sate,. 
CommissioaM  by  the  sacred  band 
Th'  arrival  of  the  bird  to  wait; 
Who,  on  that  errand  daily  sent, 
Ere  since  the  first  epistle  went. 
At  first  approach  of  rising  day 
Her  wandering  eyes  impatient  cast^ 
Which  seem'd,  along  the  watery  waste. 
To  waft  our  hero  on  his  way. 
The  sly  bird  had  no  sooner  seen 
The  nun,  near  whom  he  disembark'd. 
But  straight  he  knew  her  by  the  mwa 
And  eyes  with  holy  prudery  mark'd, 
By  the  white  gloves  and  languid  tone. 
The  veil,  and  linsey-woolsey  vest, 
And,  wliat  would  have  sufiic'd  alone, 
The  little  cross  upon  her  breast. 
He  shudder'd  at  th*  approaching  evil. 
And,  soldietvlike,  we  may  conclude. 
Sincerely  wish'd  her  at  the  devil; 
Preferring  much  the  brotherhood- 
Of  the  dragoons  who  spoke  out  plain. 
Whose  dialect  he  understood. 
Than  to  return  to  leavii  agatu 
Prayers  stuflPd  with  many  a  holy  notion. 
And  ceremonials  of  devotion: 
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But  the  yex*A  droll,  by  force,  wms  fiited 

T6  be  ooDducted  where  he  bated. 

The  carefo!  carrier  held  her  prize 

In  spite  of  all  his  rueful  criea; 

Though  much  he  bit  her,  by  the  way. 

Upon  her  anus,  her  neck,  and  fiice. 

And  in  his  anger,  a«  they  say. 

Would  not  have  scrupled  any  place. 

At  last  howe'er,  with  mucl^aido. 

She  brought  him  safe  to  sacred  ground; 

Vcr- Vert's  announc'd ;  the  rumour  flew 

Swift  as  the  wind  the  cooyent  round. 

The  bell  proclaims  the  welcome  mom; 

Straight  from  the  choir  each  sister  springs. 

And  to  the  common  parlour's  borne 

On  expectation's  eager  wings. 

Ail  crowd  this  wonder  to  behold 

With  longings  truly  female  fir*d  ; 

l^ay,  e*en  the  feeble  and  the  old 

With  youth'is  warm  thoughts  are  re-inspir'd ; 

Whilst  each,  regardless  of  her  years, 

For  speed  (qjrgeta  the  load  she  bears; 

And  mother  Agnes,  near'  fourscore, 

JJow  runs,  who  never  ran  J>efQre. 


CANTO  IV. 


At  .length  expos'd  to  public  view. 

His  figure  was  by  all  admir*d; 

CharmM  with  a  sight  so  fair  and  new. 

Their  eager  eyes  were  never  tir*d ; 

Their  taste  beyond  dispute  was  true ; 

For  though  the  rogue  bad  swerv'd  from  duty, 

He  had  not  lost  one  jot  pf  beauty. 

And  the  camp  mien  and  rakish  stare 

Improv'd  it  with  an  easy  air. 

Why,  Heaven,  should  charms  attractive  glow. 

Brilliant  around  a  son  of  sin? 

Rather  deformity  should  show 

The  badness  of  the  heart  within. 

To  praise  his  looks  and  lovely  feather 

Our  sisters  babbled  so  together. 

Unheard,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder. 

If  Heaven  had  roird  iU  loudeat  thunder: 

Mean  while  unmoved  th'  apostate  bird 

Peign'd  not  to  speak  one  pious  word. 

But,  like  a  lusty  Carmelite, 

RolPd  his  lascivious  eyes  about. 

This  gave  oflence:  so  lewd  a  sight 

Was  shocking  to  the  band  devout 

Next,  when  the  mother  abbess  came. 

With  an  authoritative  look. 

The  feathered  libertine  to  blame. 

Contemptuously  his  tail  he  shook; 

And,  not  maturely  having  weigh'd 

The  horrour  of  the  words  he  said, 

Reply*dy  in  military  phrase, 

"  What  damn'd  ftK>ls  nuns  are  naw-a-days!*' 

Our  history  notes,  that  on  the  way 

These  words  he'd  heard  the  sailors  say. 

At  this,  with  looks  demure,  another. 

The  holy  sisterfao«i  among, 

(Willing  to  make  bim  bold  his  tongue), 

Cry'd,  <'Fie!  for  shame,  my  dearest  brotherl'* 

For  thanks  this  dearest  brother  swore, 

And  ua'd,  ngaciously  enough, 

Oiie  iyllable  that  rhimes  to  more. 


*Oainst  which  few  female  ean  are  proot 
"  Jesu !  good  mother,*'  she  exclaim*d, 
"  This  is  some  wicked, witch,  'tiadear; 
And  not  the  bird  of  Kevers  fism'd. 
To  friends  of  our  religion  dear !" 
Here,  8ntier4ike,  be  crjr'd  aloud, 
"  The  devil  seize  this  noisy  crowd  1'* 
By  turns  each  sister  did  essay 
To  curb  the  feather'd  grenadier; 
And  each  as  fast  was  sent  away 
With  something  buzzing  ia  her  earj 
For,  laughing  at  the  younger  tnbe. 
He  mimtck'd  their  loquacious  rag«; 
And,  still  more  freely  to  describe 
The  dull  grimace  of  scolding  age. 
He  ridicul'd  the  dying  closes 
Of  praoepts  snuffled  through  their  noses. 
But,  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
By  these  dull  sermons  much  oppressed* 
And  with  unvented  choler  swelling. 
He  thunder*d  out  each  horrid  word. 
The  very  tars  in  noise  excelling. 
Which  on  the  river  he  had  heard; 
Cursing  and  swearing  all  along, 
luvokiog  every  power  of  Hell, 
Whilst  b's  redundant  from  his  tongae^ 
And  fs  emphatically  fell. 
The  sense  of  what  they  heard  him  speak 
The  younger  sisters  could  not  tell; 
For  they  believ'd  his  language  Gredc: 
Next  he  came  out  with  *<  blood !  and  zoonds ! 
Damnation,— brimstooe,^fire, — and  tbniidei !' 
The  grate,  at  these  terrific  sounds 
Trembling,  is  almost  split  asunder ; 
And  the  good  nuns  in  speechless  fright. 
Crossing  their  throbbing  bosoms,  fly 
Each  to  her  cell  remote  from  light. 
Thinking  the  day  of  jndgment  nigh* 
Wide  opening  her  sepulchral  jaws. 
One  ancient  sister  whines,  "  What  evil 
Have  we  designed,  good  Heaven,  that  draws 
Upon  us  this  incarnate  devil? 
By  what  incentive  is  he  mov'd 
So  like  the  damn'd  below  to  swear? 
Is  this  that  Ver-Vert  so  approv'd? 
Are  these  his  faculties  so  rare? 
But  let  us  without  fi&rther  pain 
Send  back  the  profligate  ^gani.'' 
"  Mother  of  God !»'  another  criea, 
**  What  borrours  are  before  our  eyei! 
In  Nevere'  consecrated  dome 
Is  this  the  language  vestals  speak? 
Is  all  their  youth  taught  thus  at  borne? 
Home  with  the  hateful  heretic ! 
For,  if  he  eaters,  we  shall  dwell 
lu  league  with  all  the  fiends  of  Hell." 
In  fine,  his  freedom  Ver-Vert  loet; 
And  twas  resolv'd,  without  delay. 
To  send  the  wretch,  cag'd-up  away. 
This  end  our  pilgrim  wish'd  the  mosti 
Howe'er,  in  form,  he 's  cited  first, 
Arraign'd,  detestable  dedac'd. 
Convicted  by  the  court,  accurst. 
And  from  each  charity  debarr'd. 
For  having  wickedly  assail'd 
The- virtue  of  the  sister's  veil'd. 
All  sign  the  sentence,  yet  benoaa 
The  object  it's  inflicted  on; 
For  pity  'tis,  ere  full-age  btoonis^ 
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To  find  depravity  vo  foul, 

Or  that,  beneath  such  beanteoui  plumet, 

A  debaochee's  corrupted  soul. 

The  pagan  nwDiien  of  a  Turk, 

And  tongue  of  infldel,  should  lurk. 

In  short  his  old  conductress  bore 

The  banished  culprit  to  the  port; 

Bat  in  returning,  as  bdbre, 

lie  never  bit  our  sister  for 't; 

For  joyfiilly  he  left  the  shore, 

And  in  a  tilt-boat  home  retum'd. 

Where  Nevers'  nuns  his  absence  moum'd. 

Such  was  the  Iliad  of  bis  woes ! . 
But,  ah!  what  unexpected  mourning, 
IV  hat  clamour  and  despair  arose, 
When,  to  his  former  friends  returning^ 
He  shocked  them  with  a  repetition 
Of  his  late  verbal  acquisition! 
What  could  th'  afflicted  sisters  do? 
With  eyes  in  tears,  and  hearts  in  trouble^ 
Nine  venerable  nuns,  for  woe 
Each  in  a  veil  funereal  double. 
Into  the  seat  of  judgment  go. 
Who,  in  their  wrinkled  fronts,  resembled 
Nine  Ages  in  a  court  assembled. 
There  without  hopes  of  happy  ending, 
DeprivM  of  all  to  plead  his  cause 
On  whom  there  was  the  least  depending. 
Poor  Ver-Vert  sate,  unskiU'd  in  laws, 
Chain'd  to  hi^  cage,  in  open  court, 

(  And  stripped  of  glory  and  support. 

I         To  condemnation  they  pnx^ed: 
Two  Sibyls  sentence  him  to  bleed; 
TwBS  voted  by  two  sisters  more. 
Not  so  religiously  inhuman, 
To  send  him  to  that  Indian  shore. 
Unknown  to  any  Christian  woman. 
That  conscience  might  his  bosom  gore. 
And  yield  him  up  a  prey  to  death, 
Where  first,  with  Bracbmea,  he  drew  breath. 

,  But  the  five  others  all  according 

In  lesser  punishments  awarding. 
For  penance,  two  long  months  concluda 
That  he  should  pass  in  abstinence. 
Three  more  in  dismal  solitude. 
And  four  in  speechless  penitence; 
Durin;;;  which  season  they  preclude 
Biscuits  and  fruits,  the  toilette*s  treasures. 
Alcoves  and  walks,  those  fonvent-pleasoret. 
Nor  was  this  all;  for,  to  complete 
His  miserable  situation, 
They  gave  biro,  in  his  sad  retreat. 
For  gaoler,  guard,  and  conversation^ 
A  stale  lay-sister,  or  much  rather 
An  old  reiPd  ape,  all  skin  and  bone. 
Or,  cover'd  o'er  with  wrinkled  leather, 
A  walking  female  skeleton. 
An  object  proper  to  fairn  glory, 
To  cry  aloud,  tnemenio  mori. 
Spite  of  this  dragon*s  watchful  soul. 
The  younger  nuns  would  often  go. 
With  looks  of  pity  to  condole; 
Which  e'en  in  exile  softened  woe. 
Nay  some,  from  morning  prayers  returning. 
With  nuts  and  candied  almonds  came; 
But  to  a  wretch  in  prison  mourning 
Weeds  and  ambrosia  were  the  same. 
Taught  by  misI6rtune*s  sound  tuition, 
Cloth'd  with  disgrace,  and  stung  with  paio. 
Or  sick  of  that  old  scare-crow  vision, 


The  bird  became  in  pure  contrition 
Ac([uaiiited  ivith  himself  again: 
Forgetting  his  belov'd  dragoons. 
And  quite  according  with  the  nuns 
In  one  continued  unison 
Of  air,  of  manners,  and  of  tone; 
No  sleek  prebendal  priest  could  be 
More  thoroughly  devout  than  he. 
When  this  conversion  was  relatetl. 
The  grey  divan  at  once  awarded 
His  banishment  should  be  abated, 
And  fiirther  vengeance  quite  discarded. 
There  the  blest  day  of  his  recall 
Is  annually  a  festival, 
Whose  silken  moments,  white  and  even, 
Spun  by  the  hands  of  smiling  Luve, 
Whilst  all  th'  attendant  Fates  approve. 
To  sol\  delights  are  ever  given. 

How  short 's  the  date  of  human  pleasure ! 
How  false  of  happiness  the  mea^u^ti ! 
The  dormitor>%  strew»d  with  flowers. 
Short  prayer,  rejoicing,  song,  and  feast, 
Sweet  tumult,  freedom,  thoughtless  hours. 
Their  amiable  zeal  expressed, 
And  not  a  single  sign  of  sorrow 
The  woes  predicted  of  to  morrow. 
But,  O !  what  favours  misapplied 
Our  holy  sisterhood  bestowed ! 
From  abstinence's  shallow  tide 
Into  a  stream  that  overflowed 
With  sweets,  so  long  deban'd  trxn  tasting. 
Poor  Ver-Vert  too  abruptly  hasting 
(His  skin  with  sugar  being  wadded, 
With  liquid  fires  his  entrails  burn'd,) 
Beheld  at  once  his  roses  faded. 
And  to  funereal  cypress  ti(rn*d. 
The  nuns  endeavoured,  but  in  vain. 
His  fleeting  spirit  to  detain; 
But  sweet  excess  had  hastened  fote ; 
And,  whilst  around  the  fiiir-on^s  cr>'*d. 
Of  love  a  victim  fortunate 
In  pleasure's  downy  breast  he  died. 
His  dying  words  their  bosoms  fir*d. 
And  will  for  ever  be  admir*d. 
Venus,  herself  his  eye-lids  closM, 
And  in  Klysium  placed  bis  shade. 
Where  hero  parrots  safe  repos*d 
In  almond-groves  that  never  fade. 
Near  him,  whose  fate  and  fluent  tongue, 
Corinna's  lover  wept  and  sung. 

What  tongue  sufliciently  can  tell 
How  much  bemoanM  our  hero  fcU ! 
The  nun,  whose  office  'twas,  invited 
The  bearers  to  the  illustrious  dead; 
And  letters  circular  indited. 
In  which  this  monrnful  tale  I  read. 
But,  to  transmit  his  image  down' 
To  generations  yet  unknown, 
A  painter,  who  each  beauty  knew. 
His  portraiture  from  nature  drew; 
And  many  a  hand,  guided  by  Love, 
O'er  the  stretch*d  sampler's  canvass  plain* 
In  broidery's  various  colours  strove 
To  raise  his  form  to  life  again; 
Whilst  Grief,  t'  assist  each  artist,  came 
And  painted  tears  around  the  fi-ame. 
AH  rites  funereal  they  be!?tow'd, 
Which  erst  to  birds  of  high  renown 
The  band  of  Helicon  allowVl, 
When  from  the  body  life  was  flown. 
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Beneath  a  verdant  myrtle's  shade, 
Which  o*er  the  maasoleom  spread, 
A  small  sarcophagus  was  laid. 
To  keep  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
On  porphyry  grav'd  in  characters 
Of  gold,  with  8culptur*d  garlands  graced* 
These  lines,  exciting  Pity's  tears. 
Our  convent  Artemisias  placed. 

*f  Ye  novice  nuns,  who  to  this  grove  repair. 

To  chat  by  stealth,  unawM  by  Ag^s  frown; 
Your  tongnes  one  moment,  if  you  can,  forbear, 

Till  the  sad  tale  of  our  affliction's  known. 

If  tis  too  much  that  organ  to  restrain, 
ITse  it  to  speak  what  anguish  death  imparts: 

One  line  this  cause  for  sorrow  will  explain; 
Here  Ver.Vert  lies;  and  here  lie  i^U  our  hearts.^ 

>Tis  said  however  (to  pursuf 
My  story  but  a  word  or  two) 
The  soul  of  VcT-Vert  is  not  pent 
Within  th*  aforesaid  iponument, 
But,  by  permission  of  the  Fates, 
^me  holy  sister  animates; 
And  wU,  in  transmiriation,  run 
From  time  to  time,  from  nun  to  nun, 
9>ansmitting  to  all  ages  hence 
In  them  his  deathless  eloquence, 


THE  ESTIMATE  OF  UFB, 

»  THREI  PA&TI. 

PART     I. 

MELPOMENC;  OB,  THI  MBLANCHOLY. 

Y— ^-Reason  thus  with  life; 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  los^  a  thing. 

That  none  but  fools  would  weep. 

Shaksp.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

Ofvspbirq  of  folly  and  of  noise. 
Fantastic  trfiin  of  airy  joys, 
Cease,  cease  your  vain  delusive  lore. 
And  tempt  my  serious  thoughts  no  more, 
Ye  horrid  forms,  ye  gloomy  throng. 
Who  hear  the  bird  of  midnight's  song. 
Thou  too.  Despair,  paie  spectre,  come, 
Trom  the  self-murd'rer's  haunted  tomb. 
While  sad  Melpomene  relates, 
How  we're  afflicted  by  the  fiitcs. 

What*s  all  this  wtsh'd-for  empire,  life) 
A  scene  of  misery,  care,  and  strife ; 
And  make  the  most,  (hat  *s  all  we  have 
Betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
The  being  is  pot  worth  the  chai^: 
Behold  the  estimate  at  large. 
Our  youth  is  silly,  idle,  vain; 
Our  age  is  foil  of  care  and  pam; 
From  wealth  accrues  anxiety; 
Contempt  and  want  from  poverty; 
What  trouble  business  has  in  store ! 
How  idleness  fatigues  vm  more; 
To  reason,  th'  ignorant  are  blind; 
The  leamed's  eyes  are  too  refin'd; 
Each  wit  deems  every  wit  his  foe, 
Bach  fool  is  naturally  so; 
And  every  rank  and  every  station 
Meet  justly  with  disapprobation. 
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Say,  man,  is  this  the  boasted  state. 
Where  all  is  pleasant,  all  is  great) 
Alas!  another  fece  you'll  see. 
Take  off  the  veil  of  vanity. 
Is  aught  in  pleasure,  aught  in  pow*r. 
Has  wisdom  any  gift  in  store. 
To  make  thee  stay  a  single  hour  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  youthfol,  who  approve 
Th'  intoxicating  sweets  of  love, 
What  endless  nameless  throbs  arise. 
What  h?art-felt  anguish  and  what  sighib 
When  jeakmsy  has  gnaw'd  the  root. 
Whence  love's  united  branches  shoot? 
Or  grant  that  Hymen  lights  his  torch. 
To  lead  you  to  the  nuptial  poreh. 
Behold !  the  long*d-for  rapture  o'er! 
Desire  begins  to  lose  its  pow'r, 
Then  cold  indifference  takes  place, 
Fruition  alters  quite  the  case; 
And  what  before  was  ecstasy. 
Is  scarcely  now  civility. 
Your  children  bring  a  second  care} 
If  childless  tken  you  want  an  heir; 
So  that  in  both  alike  you  find 
The  same  perplexity  of  mind. 

Do  pow'r  or  wealth  more  comfoft  oim? 
Behold  yon  pageant  on  a  throne. 
Where  silken  swarms  of  flattery- 
Obseauious  wait  bis  asking  eye. 
But  view  within  his  tortured  breast. 
No  more  the  downy  seat  of  rest. 
Suspicion  casts  her  poisonM  dart. 
And  guilt,  that  scorpion,  stings  his  heart 

Will  knowledge  give  us  happiness? 
In  that,  alas!  we  know  there's  lets. 
For  every  pang  of  mental  woe 
Springs  from  the  feculty  to  know. 

Hark!  at  the  death-betok'niug  knell 
Of  yonder  dolefol  paasiug-bell. 
Perhaps  a  friend,  a  fotber's  dead. 
Or  the  lov'd  partner  of  thy  bed ! 
Perhaps  thy  only  son  lies  there. 
Breathless  upon  the  sable  bier ! 
Say,  what  can  ease  the  present  grie^ 
Can  former  joys  aiford  relief? 
Those  former  joys  rememberM  still,* 
The  more  augment  the  recent  ill. 
And  where  you  seek  for  comfort,  gain 
Additional  increase  of  pain. 

What  woes  from  mortal  ills  accnie  1 
And  what  from  natural  ensue ! 
Disease  snd  casualty  attend 
Our  footsteps  to  the  journey's  end^ 
The  cold  catarrh,  the  gout  and  stone. 
The  dropsy,  jaundice,  join^  in  one. 
The  raging  fever's  inirard  heat. 
The  pale  consumption's  fetal  sweat,  ^ 
And  thousand  more  distempen  roaiB, 
To  drag  us  to  th*  eternal  home. 
And  when  solution  sets  us  free 
FVom  prison  of  morulity, 
I1ie  soul  dilated  joins  in  air. 
To  got,  alas !  we  know  not  where. 
And  the  poor  body  will  become 
A  clod  within  a  lonely  tomb. 
Reflection  sad  I  such  bodies  must 
Return,  and  mingle  with  the  dust  \ 
But  neither  sense  nor  beauty  have 
Defeniive  chamu  against  the  grave. 
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Kor  virtue's  i&ield,  nor  wWdomS  lore. 
Nor  tree  religion't  ncreA  pow'r; 
For  as  that  charnal's  earth  you  see, 
Wen,  my  Eudocia,  you  wiU  he. 


PART  II. 
GALUOPI;  OB,  THB  CBEUiFVI. 

Inter  cunela  leges,  et  percaoctabere  doctos, 
Sua  ratkme  queas  tnuluoere  leniter  sevom. 

Hor,lib.  i.ep.  18. 

Grim  Soperstitiooy  hence  away 
To  native  night,  and  leave  the  day, 
Nor  let  thy  hellish  brood  appear. 
Begot  on  Ignorance  and  Fear. 
Come,  gentle  Mirth,  and  Gaiety, 
Sweet  daughter  of  Society ; 
Whilst  fsir  Calliope  pursues 
Flights  worthy  of  the  cheerful  Muse. 

O  life,  thou  great  essential  good, 
Where  every  blessing's  understood! 
Where  Pkuty,  Freedom,  Pleasure  meet. 
To  make  each  fleeting  moment  sweet; 
Where  moral  Love  and  Inoocenoc, 
The  balm  of  sweet  Content  dispense; 
Where  Peace  expands  her  turtle  wings. 
And  Hope  a  constant  requiem  sings; 
With  easy  thought  my  breast  inspire, 
To  thee  1  tune  the  sprightly  lyre. 
From  Heav'n  this  emanation  flows, 
To  Heav*n  again  the  wand'rar  goes: 
And  whilst  employed  beneath  on  Earth, 
ItH  boon  attendants.  Ease  and  Mirth, 
Join*d  with  the  social  Virtues  three. 
And  their  calm  parent  Charity, 
Conduct  it  to  the  sacred  plains 
Where  liappiness  terrestrial  reigns. 
*Ti«  Discontent  alone  destroys 
The  harvest  of  our  ripening  joys; 
Resolve  to  be  exempt  from  woe. 
Your  resolution  keeps  you  so. 
Whatever  is  need/iil  man  receives. 

Nay  more  superfluous  Nature  gives. 
Indulgent  parent,  source  of  bliss. 
Profuse  of  goodness  to  exoesH! 

For  thee  *tis,man,  the  Zephyr  blows. 

For  thee  the  purple  vintage  flows. 

Each  flow*r  its  various  hue  displays. 
The  Iwrk  exalts  her  vernal  lays, 

To  view  3ron  azure  vault  is  thine. 

And  my  Rudocia's  form  divine. 
Hark !  how  the  renovating  Spring 

Invites  the  feather'd  choir  to  sing, 

Spontaneous  mirth  and  rapture  glow 

On  every  shrub,  and  every  bough ; 

Their  little  airs  a  lesson  give. 

They  teach  us  mortals  how  to  live. 

And  well  advise  us,  whilst  we  can. 

To  spend  in  joy  the  vital  span. 

Ye  gay  and  youthful,  all  advance 

Together  knit  in  festive  dance, 

Sf^e  blooming  Hebe  leads  the  way, 

For  youth  is  Nature's  holiday. 

If  dire  Misfortune  should  employ 

Her  darttQ  wound  the  timely  joy, 

Solicit  Bacchus  with  your  pray'r. 

No  earthly  goblin  dares  come  neari 


Care  puts  an  easier  aspect  on, 
Pale  Anger  smooths  her  tbreat'ning  frown. 
Mirth  comes  in  Melancholy's  stead, 
And  Discontent  conceals  her  head. 
The  thoughts  on  vagrant  pinions  fly, 
And  mouAt  exulting  to  the  sky; 
Thence  with  enraptured  views  look  down 
On  golden  empires  all  their  own. 

Or  let,  when  Fancy  spreads  her  sails^ 
Love  waft  you  on  with  easier  gales. 
Where  in  the  sonl-bewitohing  groves, 
Enphrosyne,  sweet  goddess,  roves;    - 
*Tis  rapture  all,  tis  ecstacy! 
An  earthly  immortality! 
This  all  the  ancient  bards  employed, 
Twas  all  the  ancient  gods  enjoy'd. 
Who  often  from  the  realms  above 
Came  down  on  Earth  V  indulge  in  love; 

Still  there's  one  greater  bliss  in  store, 
'Tis  virtuous  Friendship's  social  hour. 
When  goodness  friyn  the  heart  sincere 
Pours  forth  Compassion's  balmy  tear. 
For  from  those  tears  such  transports  flow. 
As  none  but  friends  and  angels  know. 

Blessed  state !  where  every  thing  conspires 
To  fill  the  breast  with  heav'hly  fires ! 
Where  for  a  while  the  soul  must  roam. 
To  preconceive  the  state  to  come, 
And  when  through  life  the  journey's  past. 
Without  repining  or  distaste. 
Again  the  spirit  will  repair. 
To  breathe  a  more  celestial  air, 
And  reap,  where  blessed  beings  glow. 
Completion  of  the  joys  below. 


PART  HI. 

TERPSICRORB;  OR,  THE  HODSRATB. 

'     ^if  VayuBm  ri  xcimov  n. 

Horn.  od.  6k    * 

Hnc  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  qui  donat  et  aufert; 
Det  vitam,  d6t  opes;  sequom  m\  animum  ipse 
parabo. 

Hoc  lib.  i.  ep.  16. 

Descbivd,  Astrsa,  from  above. 
Where  Jove's  celestial  daughters  rove. 
And  deign  once  more  to  bring  with  thee 
Thy  earth-deserting  family. 
Calm  Temperance,  and  Patience  mild. 
Sweet  Contemplation's  heavenly  child. 
Reflection  firm,  and  Fancy  free. 
Re  I  if  ion  pure,  and  Ptx>bity, 
Whilst  all  the  Heliconian  throng 
Shall  join  Terpsichore  in  song. 

Ere  man,  great  Reason's  lord,  was  made. 
Or  the  world's  first  foundations  laid. 
As  high  in  their  divine  abodes, 
Consulting  sat  the  mighty  gods, 
Juvo  on  the  chaos  looking  down, 
Spoke  thus  from  his  imperial  throne; 
**  Ye  deities  and  potentates. 
Aerial  powers,  and  heavenly  states, 
Lo,  in  that  gloomy  place  below. 
Where  darkness  reigns  and  discord  now, 
There  a  new  worid  shall  grace  the  skies. 
And  a  new  creature  fbrm*d  arise, 
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Who  thall  pmrtake  of  our  perfections, 

And  live  aod  act  by  our  dinfctions, 

(For  the  chief  blisH  of  any  station 

Is  nought  without  communication) 

Let  therefore  every  godliead  give 

What  this  new  being  should  receive| 

But  care  important  must  be  had. 

To  mingle  well  of  good  and  bad. 

That,  by  th'  allaying  mixture,  he 

May  not  approach  to  deity.^ 
The  sovereign  spake,  the  gods  s^rce^ 

And  each  began  in  his  degree : 

Behind  the  throne  of  Jove  there  stood 

Two  vessels  of  celestial  wood, 

Containing  just  two  equal  measures ; 

One  fill'd  with  pain,  and  one  with  pleuuret; 

The  gods  drew  out  from  both  of  these* 

And  mix*d  Vni  with  their  essences, 

(Which  essences  are  heav'nly  still» 

When  undibturb'd  by  natural  iU, 

And  man  to  moral  good  it  prone^ 

Let  hut  the  moral  pow'n  alone, 

Aud  not  pervert  'em  by  tuition. 

Or  coi^jure  *em  by  superstition) 

Hence  man  partakes  an  equal  share 

Of  pleating  thoughts  and  gloomy  carti 

And  Pain  and  Pleasure  e'er  shall  be. 

As  Plato  ■  says,  in  company. 

Receive  the  one,  and  soon  the  other 

Will  follow  to  rejoin  his  brother. 
Those  who  with  piout  pain  pursue 

Calm  Virtue  by  her  sacred  clue, 
Will  surely  6nd  the  mental  treasurd 
Of  Virtue,  only  real  pleasure: 
Follow  the  pleasurable  road. 
That  fatal  Siren  reckont  good, 
•TwiU  lead  thee  to  the  gloomy  cell, 
^Hiere  Pain  and  Melancholy  dwelL 
Health  it  the  child  of  Abstiuencet 
Disease,  «f  a  Inxurious  sei^ ; 
t>espair,  that  hellish  fiend;  prooeedi 
From  lootenM  thonghts,  and  impious  deeds; 
And  the  sweet  offspring  of  Content, 
Flowt  from  the  mind's  calm  govemmeoi 
Thus,  man,  thy  state  is  free  from  woe. 
If  thou  would'st  choose  to  make  it  so. 
Murmur  not  then  at  Heaven's  decreei 
The  gods  have  given  thee  liberty. 
And  ptac'd  within  thy  conscious  breattt 
Beaton,  as  an  unerring  test. 
And  ibonldtt  tbon  fix  on  misery, 
The^ttlt  is  not  in  them,  but  thee. 

iSeetbePhcdoofPUto. 


s  PITA  pn 

in  THB  CHANCSL   OF  tT.  MARGARBT't  CHOROI, 
JJSICBtTBR. 

Hie  jacet 

fiuod  mori  potuit 

HBNRICI  GILBBRTI  COOPER 

Infantis  desideratitsimi 

Filii  nattt  maxirai 

JOHANHIt  GILBERTI  COOPER 

De  Thuii^aton,  in  agro  Nottinghamieosi^ 

EX  tusARNJB,  uxoris  ejus: 

Natos  95  Julii,  denatus  26,  1749. 

Atavis  esset  editus  antiquis: 

Nulla  alia  in  re  daniit. 

Nee  potuit: 

Flosculns  enim  in  ipsa  qnoque  dulds  ctataUi 

Prima  gemma  pullulaturos, 

Parcamm  hen  parcere  nesciarum 

Fatali  afflatu  contacta 

Exarnit 

Me<tas  itaque  et  mserent  pater 

Charittimi  in&Btuli  tui  memorisr 

Hoc  etti  inane  ronnot 

Amoris  monttmentua 

Collocavit. 


TRANSLATION. 

Beneath  doth  lie 

OF  HBN RY  GILBERT  COOPER 

All  that  could  die: 

The  prettiest,  sweetest,  dearest  babe 

That  ever  dropt  into  a  grave. 

This  lovely  boy. 

Hit  dad's  first  joy. 

Was  son  of 'Squire  John, 

And  Sub  his  wife,  who  led  their  life, 

At  town  call'd  Thuigaton. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  line» 

This  charmine  child  began  to  shine 

TheOSthof  July: 

And  that  was  all  that  he  could  boast: 

For  suddenly  his  life  was  lost 

The  ««th,  good  truly  ! 

TWt  floweret  pretty,  though  young  yet  witt^, 

Just  opening  firora  the  bud, 

A  blighting  blast  from  angry  Fate, 

'  Who  knows  not  how  to  spare  the  great, 

Nipped  up  his  vital  blood: 

The  sorrowing  ftthcr  cry'd,  and  said, 

"  Alas !  my  only  child  is  dead  \ 

His  memory  I  Ml  adorp: 

Though  vain,  a  monument  I'll  raise, 

To  show  my  love,  and  sound  his  prtit^ 

Till  time  thall  be  no  more." 
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LIFE  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.D- 


BY  MIL  CHALMEBa. 


Ths  gnuidfcdier  of  our  poet  mu  air  Jamet  Smollett  of  Bonliilly  m  iflember  of  the 
Scotch  parikmeDt,  and  one  of  the  oommiflsioiien  fw  ftainiiig  the  treaty  of  tmioiL  He 
nuunied  Jane,  daughter  of  nr  Aulay  Macanley,  hart  of  Ardmcaple,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughlen.  The  fourth  son,  Archibald,  married,  without  asking  his  fa-^ 
theirs  coownt,  Barbaim  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Oilbertfield,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  His  father,  however,  allowed  him  an  income  of  about 
X300  a  year.  He  unfortunately  died,  after  the  birth  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who 
with  their  mother  were  left  dependent  on  the  grandfiither,  and  we  do  not  find  timt  he 
neglected  them.  Tobias,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  youngest  of  diese  children^ 
was  born  in  the  house  of  Dalquhurn,  near  Renton,  in  the  parish  of  Caidross,  in  1721, 
and  chiistened  Tobias  Oeorge:  but  this  hitter  name  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used. 

The  sceneiy  amidst  which  he  passed  his  early  years,  and  cultivated  the  Muses,  he 
has  described,  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  with  picturesque  enthusiasm*  He  was  first  hntnicted 
in  classMul  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton,  by  Mr.  Jc^n  Love,  one  of  the  ablest 
sdioofanasters  of  that  country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  ample  justice  m  his 
life  of  Ruddiman* 

While  at  this  school,  Smollett  exhibited  symptoms  of  what  more  or  less  predominated 
through  life,  a  disposition  to  prove  his  superiority  of  understandmg  at  the  expense  of 
those  whose  weaknesses  and  failings  he  thought  he  could  turn  into  ridicule  with  unpunity. 
The  verses  which  he  wrote  at  this  early  age  were  principally  satires  on  such  of  his  school- 
fellows as  happened  to  diqplease  him.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  the  ce* 
kbrated  Wallace,  whose  praises  he  found  in  the  story-books  and  balhids  of  every  cot* 
tage.  From  Dumbarton  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
determined  m  favour  of  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  accordmg  to  the  usual  practwe, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  then  a  surgeon  and  afterwanb  a  physician 
of  considerable  eminence,  whom  he  was  ui^ustly  accused  of  ridicidiQg  under  the  i 
of  Potion,  in  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random. 
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From  his  medical  studies,  which  be  cultivated  with  assiduity,  he  was  occasioiiallj  ^^ 
duced  by  a  general  love  of  polite  literature,  and  seemed  inconscioiisly  to  store  his  mmd 
with  that  fund  of  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  profound  knowledge,  which  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  execute  so  many  works  in  various  branches.  His  satirical  dispoatkm 
also  followed  him  to  Glasgow,  by  which  he  made  a  few  admirers,  and  many  enemies. 
Dr.  Moore  has  related,  with  suitable  gravity,  that  he  once  threw  a  snowball  with  sadi 
dexterity  that  it  gave  botli  a  blow  and  a  repartee.  But  such  frolics  were  probably  not  fre- 
quent, and  his  time  was  in  general  more  profitably  or  at  least  more  seriously  empbyed. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he  began  to  fed  the  ambition  ^f  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  Re^dde,  whicli  is  now  reprinted  anrang  his  poems. 
It  was  considered  as  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  person  of  his  years,  but  we  do 
not  read  it  as  originally  composed,  nor  was  it  made  public  until  nearly  ten  years  after. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  supported  him  in  his  studies,  but 
left  no  permanent  provision  ^r  the  completion  of  them,  he  removed  to  London,  io 
quest  of  employment  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  strengtiiened  his  hopes  by  carrying  his 
tragedy  with  him.  The  latter,  however,  was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  speculatioi. 
After  being  amused  and  cajoled  by  all  the  common  and  uncommon  tricks  of  the  th^ 
atrical  managers,  for  nearly  ten  years,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  it  to  the 
press  in  vindication  of  his  own  importunities,  and  the  opinions  of  his  friends.  His  pre- 
face may  yet  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  candidates  for  stage  favour^  although 
modem  manageiis  are  aaid  to  be  less  fastidioos  than  their  predeeessois,  ioid  from  the  li- 
berality of  their  admisaons  leave  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  lost  tk 
fMrivilcge  of  rejection.  In  this  preface,  Smollett  was  not  sparing  of  his  ind^ation,  bat 
he  reaerved  more  substantial  revenge  for  a  more  favourable  opportuni^. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  year  IZ'Ifl,  he  procured  the  situation  of  surgeon's  raateoo 
iM>ard  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  on  the  unfortunate  cxpeditioB  to  Carthngena,  wbidi 
lie  described  in  his  Roderick  Random,  and  afterwards  more  historically  in  a  CoBpeodiuo 
4Rf  Voyages  published  in  seven  volumes,  l^mo,  in  17 56.  The  issue  of  that  expedition  could 
Bot  be  more  humiiiatbg  to  Smollett  than  his  own  situation,  so  averse  to  the  dispositioo  of 
a  young  man  of  his  taste  and  vivacity.  He  accordingly  quitted  the  service,  wUle  faisabip 
was  in  the  West  Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  but  in  what  capacity  or 
how  supported,  his  bk)graphers  have  not  informed  us.  Here,  however,  he  irst  became 
acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

In  17461  he  returned  to  London,  and  having  heard  many  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
•everities  practised  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  m  Scotland,  he  gave  vent  to  hn  flings 
and  love  for  his  country,  m  a  beautiful  and  spirited  poem,  entitled  the  Tears  of  Seotiaod. 
The  subject  was  doubtless  attractive  as  a  poet,  but  as  he  had  been  bred  a  Whig,  he  wss 
father  inconsistent  in  his  principles,  and  certamly  veiy  unfortunate  in  his  predictions. 
His  friends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece  as  having  a  tendency  to  oflfend  the  Whigs 
on  wfaose  patronage  he  had  some  reliance,  and  although  his^enthusiatm  Was  at  preaeot 
rather  too  warm  for  advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  declared  war  against  the  Wfa^- 
ministers  under  George  II.  yet  it  doeaoot  appear  that  it  was  published  with  hbnane 
ibr  many  years  after. 

In  1746  he  first  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  Advice,  a  satire,  io 
which  he  endeavoured  to  excite  indignation  against  certain  public  diaracters,  byaccun- 
lions  which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  disdain  to  bring  forward  under .  any  circmnstaixn 
and  which  are  generally  brought  forward  under  the  very  worsts    .What  this  prodoctiofl 
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^OQtributeA  to  liis  ftme,  we  ure  not  told.  His  friends,  however,  were  abrmed  nnd  dis^ 
justed,  and  his  enemies  probably  increased. 

.  Ahnnt  thb  time  he  wrote  (for  Covent-Oarden  theatre)  an  opera  called  Alceste,  which 
was  never  acted  or  printed,  owing,  it  is  said,  toa  dispnte  between  the  author  and*the  ma- 
nager. Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  in  all  his  writings  trusts  too  much  to  his  liiemofy,  informs 
•us,  that  Handel  set  this  opera  to  music,  and,  that  his  labour  might  not  be  lost,  after- 
watda  adapted  the  airs  to  Dryden's  second  Ode  on  9t.  Cecilia's  D^y .  But  Handel  com* 
.posed  tliat  ode  in  1739,  according  to  Dr.  Bomey's  more^  accurate  and  scientific  history 
«of  music.  In  1747  our  author  published  Reproof,  a  satire,  as  a  second  part  to  Advice, 
<and  consisting  of  the  same  materials,  with  the  addition  of  some  severe  luies  on  Rich,  the 
.manager  of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  with  whom  he  had  just  quarrelled. 

In  thesame  year,  he  married  miss  Ann  Lascelles,  the  lady  whom  he  had  courted  m 
Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he  had  the  promise  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sura, 
however,  he  obtained  but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  a  very  expensive  law-suit  As  ho 
had,  upon  his  marriage,  hired  a  genteel  house,  and  hved  in  a  more  hospitable  style  than 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  wife's  fortune  could  have  supported,  he  v^bb  agam 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  p^,  and  produced,  in  174-8,  The  Adventures  of  Rode* 
rick  Random,  in  two  volumes,  1 2mo.  This  was  the  most  successful  of  all  his  writings,  and 
jperhaps  the  most  popular  novel  of  the  age.  This  it  owed,  partly  to  the  notion  that  It 
was  in  many  respects  a  history  of  his  own  Ufe,  and  partly  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  a  de- 
lineation of  real  life',  manners  and  characters,  given  with  a  force  of  humour  to  which  the 
publk  had  not  been  accustomed.  If,  mdeed,  we  consider  its  moral  tendency,  there  are 
few  productions  more  unfit  for  perusal ;  yet  such  were  his  opinions  of  public  decency 
that  he  seriously  fancied  he  was  writing  to  humour  the  taste,  and  correct  the  morals  of 
the  age.  That  it  contams  a  history  of  his  own  life  was  probably  a  surmise  artfiiUy  cu-- 
<»ilatttd  ta  excite  curiosity,  but  that  real  characters  are  depicted  was  much  more  obvious, 
independent  of  those  whom  he  introduced  out  of  revenge,  as  Lacy  and  Gankk  for  re* 
jecting  his  tragedy,  there  are  traits  of  many  other  persons  more  or  less  disguised.  In  the 
introduction  of  which  he  was  incited  merely  by  the  recollection  of  foibles  which  deserved 
to  be  exposed.  Every  man  who  draws  cliaracters,  whether  to  complete  the  fiible  of  a  no* 
vel,  or  .to  illustrate  an  essay,  will  be  insensibly  attracted  by  what  he  has  seen  in  real  life, 
and  real  life  was  Smollett's  ofagect  m  all  his  novels.  His  only  monster  is  Count  Fathom^ 
but  he  deals  in  none  of  those  perfect  beings  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  more  modem 
novels. 

In  1749,  his  tn^dy,  Tlie  Regicide,  as  already  noticed,  was  published,  very  much  to 
his  emolument,  but  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  managers  who 
bad  r^ected  it.  Extraordinary  as  it  might  have  appeared,  if  published  as  he  wrote  it 
nt  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  seemed  no  prodigy  in  one  of  more  advanced  years,  who  had 
adopted  every  uaprovement  which  liis  critical  friends  could  suggest.  The  prefiu:e  has 
Ibeen  mentioDed  as  containing  his  complaints  of  delay  and  evasion,  and  he  had  now  more 
efiectually  vented  his  rage  on  lord  Lyltleton  and  Mr.  Garrick  in  Roderick  Random. 
With  Garrick,  however,  he  lived  to  be  reconciled  m  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  their 
irespective  feelings. 

In  1750,  he  took  a  trip  to  Pari^,  where  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moore, 
oac4if  his  bk>graphers,  who  mforms  us  that  he  indulged  the  common  English  prejudices 
against  the  French  nation,  and  never  attamcd  the  language  so  perfectly  as  to.be  able  to 
|iiix  familiarly  with  the  mhabitants*    His  stay  here  was  not  long,  for  in  1751  he.  pub- 
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li^ed  his  second  mostpopular  novel  .Percgrioe  Pickle,  inlburvolumes/ 1  2ido.  whidi  vm  r^ 
ceived  witb  great  ayidity.  In  the  second  editiota,  which  was  caHed  fbrWHhin  a  few  months, 
he  speaks,  with  niere  craft  than  truths  of  oertaiki  booksellen  and  others  who  nisRpfe- 
sented  the  work  and  cahunniated  the  author.  He  oould  not,  however,  conceal,  and  his 
biographers  have  told  the  shameless  tale* for  him,  that,  **  he  received  a  handsome  lewanT 
for  inserting  the  profligate  memoirs  of  lady  Vane.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  after  dris  ht 
could  *'  flatter  himself  that  he  had  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and  inanaalion,  that 
could  be  construed,  by  the  most  delicate  readers,  into  a  trespass  upon  tlie  rules  of  deco- 
rum." In  tliis  work,  as  in  Roderick  Random,  he  indulged  his  unhappy  propensity  td 
personal  satire  and  revenge  by  introducing  living  characters.  He  again  endeavouied  to 
d«2rrade  those  of  Garrick  and  Quin,  who,  it  is  said,  had  expressed  a  more  nnfavoi:nibk 
opinion  of  the  Regicide  than  even  Garrick ;  and  was  yet  more  unpardonable  in  holding 
up  Dr.  Akenside  to  ridicule. 

Smollett  had  hitherto  derived  his  chief  support  from  his  pen,  but  after  the  publication 
of  Peregrine  PkklC)  he  appears  to  have  had  a  design  of  resuming  his  medical  prafessios, 
and  announced  himself  as  having  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  fmm  what  univer- 
sity has  not  been  discovered.  In  this  character,  however,  be  endeavour^  to  begin 
practice  at  Bath,  and  published  a  tract  on  The  External  Use  of  Water.  In  this,  his  objed 
was  to  prove  that  pure  water,  both  for  warm  and  cold  bathing,  may  be  preferred  to  waten 
impregnated  with  minerals,  except  Jn  certain  cases  where  the  vapour  bath  is  requisite. 
He  enters  also  into  a  vindication  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cleland,  a  surgeon  at  Bath,  for  feme- 
dying  the  incoUveniencies  relating  to  the  baths  at  that  place.  Whatever  was'tiiougfat  of 
this  pamphlet,  he  tailed  in  his  principal  object :  he  had,  indeed,  obtained  constderable 
fame,  as  his  own  complaints,  and  the  contemporary  journals  plainly  evince;  btit  it  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  usually  leads  to  medical  practice. 

Disappointed  in  this  design,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary  qh' 
dertakings,  for  many  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  better  qualified  by  learning  and  ^ 
nius  than  most  of  the  authors  by  profession  in  his  day.  He  now  fixed  hb  residenre  at 
Chelsea,  on  an  establbhment  of  which  he  has  given  the  public  a  very  just  picture  in  bti 
novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  If  the  picture  be  at  the  same  thne  rather  flattering,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  Smollett's  peculiar  misfortune  to  make  enemies  in  eveir 
step  of  his  progress,  and  to  be  obliged  to  say  those  handsome  thmgs  of  himself  whici 
no  other  man  would  say  for  him.  Dr.  Moore,  however,  assures  us  that  his  mode  of 
living  at  Chelsea  was  genteel  and  hospitable,  without  being  extravagant,  and  that  what 
he  says  of  his  liberality  is  not  over-charged. 

His  first  publication,  in  this  retirement,  if  it  may  be  so  called^  was  the  Adv«ntmes  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  in  1753.  This  novel,  in  the  popular  opinion,  has  beeo 
red&oned  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions,  but  merely,  as  I  conceive,  becsose 
it  is  unlike  them.  There  is  such  a  perpetual  flow  of  sentiment  and  expresskm  in  tins 
production,  as  must  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  his  askid ;  but  in  the  ddine- 
atiou  of  characters  he  departs  too  much  ftom  real  life,  and  many  of  his  faicklenfsat^ 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  lately  pnMished, 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  the  character  of  Abraham  Adams,  and  of  Sheva  u  his  co* 
medy  of  the  Jew,  which  are,  however,  correct  transcripts  of  Smollett's  Jew.  It  would 
not  have  greatly  lessened  the  merit  of  his  benevolent  views  towards  that  depressed  ni- 
tion,  had  Mr.  Cumberland  frankly  made  this  acknowledgement. 
In  1755,  Smollett  published  by  subscripticm,  a  translation  of  Don  Qnixote,  in  tiro 
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d^g^  ^uaito  Tolames.  It  Is  unneoessfury  to  say -much  on  a  traiulation  which  has  so 
long  superseded  every  other.  But  since  the  appearance  of  lord  Woodhouselee's  admi- 
rable. Essay  on  the  Princii^es  of  Translation,  a  new  edition  of  that  by  Jarvis  has  heen 
published,  and  will  serve  to  prove  what  his  lordshi)>  has  advanced,  that  SmoUett's  was 
merely  an  unproved  edition  of  that  forgotten  work.  Let  not  this,  however,  detract 
greatly  from  Smollett's  merit.  Writing  as  he  did  for  biead,  dispatch  was  not  only  his 
primary  object*  as  lord  Woodhouselee  has  observed,  but  dispatch  was  probably  required 
of  him.  He  has  excelled  Jarvis  while  lie  availed  himself  of  his  labours,  and  such  was 
his  strqi]g  sense  of  ridicule,  and  ample  fund  of  humour,  that  could  he  have  fixed  upon  a 
proper  subject,  and  found  the  requisite  leisure,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  he 
might  have  been  the  rival  of  Cervantes  himself. 

After  the  publication  of  this  translation,  he  visited  hb  relations  in  Scotland,  and  on  liis 
return  to  England,  was  engaged  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Critical  Review, 
which  was  begun  ui  1756,  in  dependence,  as  has  been  asserted,  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  Tories  and  the  high  church  party.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  extiao]> 
dinary  aid  came  from  those  quarters,  and  the  mode  m  which  it  was  long  conducted 
proves,  that  the  success  of  the  Monthly  Review  was  tlie  only  object;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  rivalled,  the  hope  that  the  public  might  support  two  publications  of  the  kind. 

To  this  task,  Smollett  brought  many  necessary  qualifications:  a  considerable  portion 
of  general  knowledge,  a  just  taste  in  works  of  criticism,  and  a  style  flowing,  easy,  and 
popuhir.  He  had  also  much  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  his  times,  and 
oould  translate  with  readiness  from  some  of  the  modem  languages.  But  on  the  other 
band,  it  was  his  misfortune  hefe,  as  m  every  stage  of  his  life,  that  the  fair  display  of  his 
talents,  and  perhaps  the  genume  sentiments  of  his  heart,  were  perverted  by  the  preju- 
dices of  friendship,  or  by  the  more  inexcusable  impulses  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  all 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  irritable  temper.  He  had  already  suffered  by 
provoking  unnecessary  animosity,  and  was  now  m  a  situation  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  escape  mvidious  unputation,  had  he  practised  the  utmost  candour  and 
moderation.  How  much  more  dangerous,  such  a  situation  to  one  who  was  always  too 
regardless  of  past  experience,  and  who  seems  to  have  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity, 
which  secrecy  afibrded,  of  dealing  his  blows  around  without  discrimination  end  without 
mercy.  It  js  painful  to  read  in  the  early  volumes  of  this, Review,  the  continual  per- 
sonal abuse  he  levelled  at  his  rival,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  very  rarely  took  any  notice  of  it ; 
and  the  many,  vulgar  and  coarse  sarcasms  he  directed  against  every  author  who  pre-' 
somed  to  doubt  tlie  infallibility  of  his  opmion.  It  is  no  less  painful  to  contemplate  the 
self-sufficiency  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he  can  introduce  his  own  character 
and  works. 

Among  others  whom  he  provoked  to  retaliate  were  the  noted  political  quack,  Dr. 
Shebbeare,  Churchill  the  poet,  and  Grainger^  But  the  contest  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  admiral  Knowles  terminated  In  a  more  honourable  manner*  That  officer 
thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  printer  of  the  Critical  Review  (the  jate  Mr.  Hamilton) 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  Review  reflecting  on  his  character,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  his  only  objact  was  to  discover  the  author,  add  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentleman,  to 
obtam  the  satisfaction  c^  a  gentleman  from  bun.  Smollett,  by  applymg  to  persoos 
acquainted  with -Knowles«  endeavoured  to  avert  the  prosecution;  but  finding  that  im- 

*  See  the  Lires  of  CbnrchUl  and  Giaingcr  iq  Vol.  XIV.  of  tUii  c  jIlectiQn.    C, 
TOIi.  XV,  V  If 
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possible,  the  moment  sentenoe  was  about  to  be  pronooiiced  against  the  printer,  be  ite|^ 
forth  in  open  court,  and  avowed  himself  the  author.  After  this  spirited  actioD,  which 
yet,  in  Knowles*  opinion,  did  not  constitute  him  a  gaUkman,  he  was  prosecuted,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  /lOO,  and  be  inlpmoned  (at  three  months. 

Soon  after  th?  Gommencement  of  the  Review,  he  publisbed,  but  without  his  name,  the 
Compendium  of  Voyages,  already  noticed,  in  seven  volumes,  12mo.  a  w<^  notemianitlj 
successful,  jind  which  has  not  since  been  reprinted.  This  was  a  spectea  of  compilation, 
liowever,  for  which  he  was  well  qualiiied.  He  knew  hdw  to  retrench  superfluities,  a&d 
to  bring  forward  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  namtive  in  an  ekgmt  style,  and  io 
drawing  characters,  when  they  fell  in  his  way,  he  discovered  much  judgment  and 
precision. 

In  1757  he  attempted  the  stage  a  second  time,  by  a  comedy,  or  rather  farce,  entitled 
The  Reprisal,  or  The  Tars  of  Old  England^  which  Qankk,  notwithstanding  thdr 
former  animoMty,  accepted,  and  produced  upon  the  stage,  where  it  had  a  temporaiy 
success.  Davies,  in  his  life  of  Gairick,  gives  an  account  of  the  manager^s  behaviour  oa 
this  occasion,  which  reflects  much  honour  on  him,  and  so  touched  Smollett's  feefiDfi, 
that  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  enuDcnt 
actor,  and  of  convindng  liim  ''that  his  gratitude  was  as  warm  as  any  other  of  fail 
passions.'^ 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements,  be  produced  a  woifc  in  1756,  which  is 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  literary  mdustry.  This  was  his  Coo^ete  Histofy  of 
"England,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  tiie  Treaty  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  in  1748,  published 
in  four  quarto  volumes'.  This  he  is  said  to  have  composed  and  finished  for  the  pren 
in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  months.  It  was  immediately  after  reprinted  in  octavo, 
in  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an  impression  of  ten  thousand  was  bou|^t  up  with  avidity. 

It  would  be  superfluous.to  dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  a  woiic  so  well  known,  and 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  high  praise  as  a  compSation,  but  beyond  this  hit  waimest  ad- 
mirers cannot  judiciously  extend  their  encomiums.  Although  it  may  be  allowed  to 
excel  the  histories  of  Carte  or  Quthrie,  and  on  account  of.  ifr  brevity,  to  be  preferable 
to  Rapin,  and  far  more  to  his  continuator  Tindal,  yet  it  b  impessible  to  pfaioe  it  oa  t 
level  with  the  histories  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibhm,  or  Henry.  In  the  Critical 
Review  it  was  highly  praised,  as  might  be  expected,  but  with  an  afibdatiofi  of  candov 
and  moderation  which  Smollett  could  not  long  preserve,  b  the  Review  for  SeptendNT 
1768,  we  have  a  piece  of  querulous  declamation,  which  is  far  more  fully  cimractdiitic 
of  the  man  and  of  the  author.  It  is  here  extracted  as  a  general  speeimen  of  the  in- 
dignation which  he  felt  agauist  any  serious  attack,  end  it  may  serve  to  ezplaia  the 
relative  position  in  which  be  stood  with  hb  contemporaries.  Tbe  cause  of  the  fiiUoivav 
effusion  was  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  rev.  T.  Comber,  m  which  he  censures  the 
diaracters  Smollett  had  given  of  king  William  apd  queen  Maty,  &c. 

Smollett's  answer  begins  thus— • 

<<  Tell  me  your  company,  and  Ftl  describe  your  manners,  is  a  provtrbiiU  qiodwfn 
among  our  neighbours;  and  the  maxim  wiU  generally  hold  good;  but  we  appr^ead 
the  adage  might  be  more  justly  turned  to  this  purpose,  Name  your  enemies,  and  H 
guess  your  character.  If  the  Complete  History  of  England  were  to  be  jud^  in  thh 
manner,  we  imagine  the  author  would  gladly  submit  to  the  determinalioB  ef  thi 

•  Three  only  were  published  at  this  time,  and  the  fourth  was  afterwards  giren  gratis  to  the  par- 
chasers  of  the  former.    C 
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pablic.    Let  ns  tben  see  who  are  the  professed  enemies  of  that  prodvctidii:  tbe  sage, 
the  patriot,  the  sedate  Dr.  Shebbeare:  the  serene  Griffiths  and  Us  spouee,  proprietors 
and  dnectors  of  the  Mondily  Review:  the  profoaiid,  the  candid,  the  modest  Dr.  HBlt 
the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  temperate  Thomas  CondlMr,  A.  B.  whose  performance 
we  are  at  present  to  consider.    This  is  uideed  a  formidable  group  of  adversaries,  enough 
to  daunt  tiie  heart  of  any  yoong  adventurer  m  the  woiid  <^  letters;  but  the  author  of 
the  Complete  History  of  England  has  been  long  familiar  with  such  seas  of  trouble.    The 
assault,  however,  which  he  has  sustamed  froifi  some  of  those  heroes,  was  not  ahogefther 
nnprovoked.    Sh^beave  had  been  chastised  in  the  Critical  Review,  fiir  his  msolent  and 
seditious  a|^)eabto  the  puMic.    He  took  it  for  granted,  tlmt  the  lash  was  exenased  by 
the  author  of  the  Complete  History  of  England :  therefore  heattacked  that  performanoe 
tooth  and  nail/    He  dedared  that  there  was  neither  grammar,  meaning,  composition,  or 
reflection,  either  in  the  plan  or  tlie  execution  of  the  work  itKlf.    Griffiths  was  enraged 
against  tbe  same  gentleman,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  set  up  the  Critical  Review, 
in  opposition  to  the  Monthly,  qf  which  he  (Griffith^  was  proprietor;  accordingly  he 
employed  an  obscure  grub,  who  wrote  in  his  garret,  to  bespatter  the  History  of  England. 
Hill,  for  these  ten  years,  has,  by  turns,  praised  and  abused  Dr.  SmoUett,  whopi  he  did 
not  know,  without  being  able  to  vanquish  that  silent  contempt,  m  which  this  gentleman 
ever  held  hhn  and  all  hn  productions:  piqued  at  this  indiflferenoe  and  disdain,  tbe  said 
Hill  has,  in  a  weekly  paper,  thrown  out  some  dirty  mskraations  t^ainst  the  author  of  the 
Complete  History  of  £i4;1and.    We'cannot  rank  the  proprietors  of  R        n^  and  other 
histories,  among  the  personal  enemies  of  Dr.  SmoHett;  because  they  were  actuated  by 
the  dictates  of  self-mterest,  to  decry  his  performance.    This,  however,  they  have  piuw 
sued  in  the  most  sordid, -illiberal,  and  ridKulous  manner:  they  have  caballed:  they  have 
alandered :  they  have  vilified:  they  have  prejudiced,  misrepresented,  and  used  undue  in- 
flnence  among  their  correspondents  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kmgdom :  tliey  have  apared 
neither  calumny  nor  expense,  to  prejudice  ibe  author  and  hu  work:  they  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  insmuate  m  a  public  advertisement  that  he  was  no  better  than^an  inaccurate 
]ilagbry  from  Rapm:  and  they  have  had  the  folly  to  dechue,  t^at  Rapin's  book  was  the 
nost  valuable  performance,  just  iaunediately  after  they  had  taxed  Dr.  Smollett  with 
havmg,  by  a  specious  plan,  antkapated  the  judgment  of  the  public.    Fmaliy,  fiadmg  all 
then*  endeavours  had  proved  abortive,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  lured  the  pen  of 
the  rev.  Thomas  Comber,  of  York,  A.  B.  to  stigmaliae  sind  Uacken  the  charaeier  of  the 
woA  which  has  been  to  them  such  a  source  of  damage  and  vexation.    Accordingly,  this 
their  champion  has  earned  his  wages  with  surprising  eagerness  and  resolution;  he  has 
dashed  Aroitgh  thick  and  thhi,  without  fear  of  repulse;  without  dread  of  reputation. 
Indeed  he  writes  witii  a  degree  of  acrimony  that  seems  to  be  picrsonal;  perhaps,  if  the 
troth  was  known,  he  would  be  found  one  of  those  obscure  authors,  who  have  occaskm- 
ally  received  correction  m  some  number  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  looks  upon  Dr. 
Smollett  as  the  admuHstrator  of  that  correctkMi ;  but  Ibis  we  only  mentkm  as  a  conjec- 
ture/'—The  concludmg  paragraph  of  this  review  of  Comber's  pamphlet,  is  not  less  cbay 
racterifltw  of  SnoUetf  s  temper,  and  style,  when  be  wished  to  be  thought  above  aU 
petty  resentmeots. 

—CoBsber<<  very  modestly  «ay^  he  hopes  he  has  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good 
breedmg,  and  employed  jione  of  timt  virulence  whksh  the  Critkal  Reviewers  have  exer- 

•  Most  of  the  names  in  this  passage  are  printed  onSy  with  the  initial  and  Anal  letters,  t»xcept  that  of 
lUpin,  which  follows*    This  R—n  may  mean  Robertson,  whose  first  history  was  then  ia  the  press.   C. 
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dsed  against  the  mo^  retpectabk  characters.  One  can  hardly  refram  from  lau^^ 
when  he  reads  this  declaration.  Mr.  Comber  may  always  be  assured,  that  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Critical  Reviewers:  there  are  some  objects  too 
contemptible  to  excite  resentment.  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what  those 
most  respectaUe  characters  are,  that  we  have  treated  with  indecency.  Those  most  retped- 
able  personages  are  Drs.  Shebbeare  and  Hill,  Griffiths  and  his  spouse;  a  group,  to  wfaidi 
the  rev.  Mr.  Comber  will  make  a  very  proper  addition.  We  think  we  see  this  fonnid^ 
able  band,  forgetting  the  distinctions  of  party,  sitting  m  close  divan,  animated  with 
double  pots,  encouraged  with  double  pay,  by  the  right  worshipful  the  proprietors  of 
R-— — n,  to  renew  their  attacks  against  the  Complete  History  of  England.  We  shall 
prophecy,  however^  tliat  the  author  of.  that  work  will  never  deign  to  take  any  public 
notice  of  what  may  be  advanced  against  him  by  writers  of  their  class.  He  consideis 
theio  as  little  incousiderable  curs  barking  at  tlie  Moon.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  whet 
their  spleen,  we  will  inform  the  rev.  Mr.  Comber,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  uncommon 
arts,  and  great  expense,,  with  whi<;h  his  lionest  employers  have  puffed^  and  adveitiied 
his  pamphlet,  the  Complete  History  of  England  continues  to  rise  in  the  estimatioa  of 
the  pubhc ;  and  that  above  ten  thousand  numbers  of  the  work  are  weekly  purchased  bj 
the  sul\jects  of  Great  Britain,  besides  those  that  are  sold  in  Ireland  and  the  pUintations."— 

Djuring  his  confinement  in  the  King's  Bench  for  the  libel  on  admiral  Knowles,  he 
amused  himself  in  writing  the  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  a  sort  of  English 
Quixote.  This  he  gave  in  detached  parts  in  the  British  Magazipe,  ope  of  those  periodi- 
cal works  in  which  he  was  induced  to  engage  by  the  consideration  of  .a  regular  supply. 
This  novel  was  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes,  l^mo.  but  had  not  the,  popularity 
of  his  former  works  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  composition,  whether  in  point  of  fable>  da- 
racter,  or  humour,  is  indeed  far  inferior,  to  any  of  tbem. 

The  success  of  his  History  encouraged  him  to  write  a  continuation  of  it,  from  1748  to 
ir64.  The  volume  for  i765»  his  biographer  seems  not  to  have  known,  was  written  by 
Guthrie  during  Smollett's  absence  on  the  continent,  By  the  History  and  Continuation 
he  is  said  to  have  cleared  X  2000,  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  tha. accounts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the  Universal  History,  when  published  in  octavo  volumes. 
A  writer  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  states,  that  he  received  fifteen  hundred  gumeu 
for  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  same  History,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  was 
dead  some  years  before  that  edition  waa  undertaken. 

When  lord  Bute  was  promoted  to  the  office.of  first  minister,  SipoUett*8i  p^  was  en- 
gaged to  support  him  against  the  popular  damoui:  excited  by  Wilkes  and  his  partisans. 
With  this  view  our  author  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  called  The  Briton,  which  was  an- 
swered by  Wilkes  in  liis  more  celebrated.  North  Britain.  Had  this  been  a  contest  of  ar- 
gument, wit,  or  even  mere  personal  and  political  xecrimination,  Smollett  wpijid  have 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  talents  of  Wilkes ;  but  the  public  mind,  inflamed  by  ^veiy 
species  of  misrepresentation,  was  on  the  side  of  Wilkes,  and  the  Briton  was  discontinued, 
when  lord  Bute,  its  supposed  patron,  could  no  longer  keep  his  seat  Bdbre  this  short 
contest,  Smollett  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Wilkes,  who,  having  no  anhnosities 
that  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  serve  a  temporary  interest,  probably  did  not  think 
the  worse  of  Smollett  for  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  triumph  over  the  author  of  the 
Complete  History  of  England.    Smollett,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  view  the  oattter 

4  Comber's  pamphlet  was  roTi^wed  in  the  Monthly  in  September,  and  Smollett  c<»ttld  not  teve  Kn 
it  when  be  nrrote  this,    C. 
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with  this  complacency.     He  expected  a  rewahl  for  his  senrices,  and  was  disappointed, 
and  his  chagrin  on  this  occasion  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  to  express. 

About  the  years  J  7^3  and  17^4  we  find  his  name  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  works, 
and  to  a  compilation  entitled  The  Present  State  of  ail  Nations,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo. 
Wliat  he  contributed,  besides  his  name,  to  either  of  these  undertakings  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained.   The  translation  of  Voltaire  is  in  all  respects  beneath -his  talents. 

In  the  month  of  June  1763,  he  went  abroad,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
partly  to  relieve  his  and  Mrs.  Smollett's  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  only  child,  an  amiable 
young  lady  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  He  pursued  his  journey  through  France  and 
Italy  about  two  years,  and  soon  after  his  return  in  J7S6,  gave  the  public  the  result  of 
his  observations,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  entitled,  Travels  through  Franre  and  Italy.  This 
work,  although  it  attained  no  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  read  with  sympathetic 
interest,  as  exhibiting  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  author's  mrad,  **  traduced"  as  he  in- 
forms us,  '*  by  malice,  persecuted  by  faction,  ^nd  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  domestic 
calamity."  On  this  account,  the  natural  and  artificial  objects  which  make  travelling 
delightful,  had  no  other  effect  on  him  than  to  excite  his  spleen,  which  he  has  often  in« 
dulged  m  representations  and  opinions  unworthy  of  his  taste.  These,  however,  are  not 
unmixed  with  observations  of  another  kind,  acute,  jnst,  and  useful.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  a  subsequent  publication  (Hunlphrey  Clinker)  he  makes  bis  principal  character,  > 
Matthew  Bramble,  describe  what  he  saw  .in  England  in  the  same  unvaried  language  of 
spleen  and  ill-humour. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  from  the  continent,  his  health  still  decaying,  lie  undertook  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  renewed  his  attachment  to  his  relations  and  friends.  During 
this  journey.  Dr.  Moore  informs  ns,  thaf"  he  was  greatly  tormented  with  rheumatic 
pains,  and  afflicted  besides  with  an  ulcer  on  his  arm  which  had  been  neglected  on  its 
first  appearance.  These  disorders  cot.fined  him  mnch  to  his  chamber,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent his  conversation  from  being  highly  entertainmg,  when  the  misery  of  which  they 
were  productive,  permitted  him  to  associate  with  his  friends.'^  Prom  Scotland  he  went 
to  Bath,  and  about  the  beginnuig  of  17C7  had  recovered  his  health  and  spirits  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

His  next  production,  which  appeared  in  1769,  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the' 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  that  ministry,  m  whose  favour  he  wrote  the  Bri- 
ton, This  was  entitled  tlie  Adventures  of  an  Atom.  Under  fictitious  naiues,  of  Japa- 
nese structure,  he  revie^vs  the  conduct  of  the  eminent  politicians  who  liad  conducted 
or  opposed  the  measures  of  government  from  the  year  3754,  and  retracts  the  opinion  he 
had  given  of  some  of  these  statesmen  m  his  hfetory,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
and  lord  Bute.  His  biographer  allows  that  many  of  the  characters  are  grossly  misre- 
presented, for  which  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  his  own  disappointment.  The 
whole  proves,  what  has  often  been  seen  since  his  time,  that  the  measures  which  are  right 
and  proper  when  a  reward  is  in  view,  are  wrong  and  abominable  when  that  reward  is 
withb^d. 

.The  publication  of  this  work,  while  it  proclaimed  that  his  sincerity  as  a  political  writer 
was  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  afforded  another  instance  of  that  imprudence  which 
his  biographer  has  ingeniously  carried  over  to  the  account  of  independence.  His  liealtli 
again  requiring  the  genial  influences  of  a  milder  climate,  the  expense  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  bear,  his  friend3  solicited  the  very-persons  whom  he  had  just  satyrieed,  to 
obtain  for  him  the  office  of  ccmsul  at  Vkx,  Naples,  or  Leghorn.    Dr.  Moore  mfbrms  os^ 
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with  more  acrimony  IliMi  truth,  *'  that  these  applkatxmf  were  fruitless.  Dr.  Smoiktt 
had  never  spanielled  ministers ;  be  could  Dot  endure  the  insolence  of  office,  or  sloop 
to  cultivate  the  favour  of  any  person  merely  on  account  of  his  power :  and  besides  he 
was  a  man  of  gemos." 

^  He  set  out,  however^  for  Italy  earty  in  1770,  with  a  debilitated  body,  and  a  niod 
probably  irritated  by  has  recent  di8]q>pointnient,  but  not  without  miidi  of  the  easo 
which  argues  firmness,  since  during  this  journey  he  could  so  pleasantly  divert  hb  sop* 
rows  by  writing  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  TMs  novel,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  has  no  regular  iable,  ha  |M>int  of  genuine  humour,  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners,  and  delineation  of  character,  is  inferior  only  to  his  Roderick  Random  and 
Peregrine  Pickle.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Matthew  Bramble^  tbe  princqnl 
character,  displays  tlie  cynical  temper  and  humane  feelings  of  the  author  on  hn  tour 
00  tlie  continent;  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  he  bas  given  another  sk^ch  of  him- 
self in  the  character  of  Serle  ki  the  fiist  volume.  This  account  of  the  ingratitude  of 
Fauuceford  to  Smollett  is  strictly  true  ;  and  as  his  biographers  seem  unacquainted  with 
tbe  circumstances,  the  following  OKiy  not  be  unmteresting,  which  was  related. to  me  by 
the  late  intimate  friend  of  SmoMett»  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  the 
Critical  Review. 

"  Paunceford  was.  a  John  C*-~l,  who  was  fed  by  Smollett  when  be  had  not 
bread  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to  cover  liim.  He  was  taken  out  to  India  as  private  sccretaiy 
to  a  celebrated  governor-general,  and  as  essayist ;  and  after  only  three  years  absence, 
returned  with  forty  thousand  pounds*  From  Indki  he  sent  several  letters  to  Smollett, 
professing  that  he  was  commg  over  to  lay  his  fortune  at  the  feet  of  his  bene&dor.  Bat 
on  his  arrival,  he  treated  Smdllett, .  Hamilton^  and  others,  who  had  befriended  him, 
with  the  most  ungrateful  contempt.  The  person  who  taught  him  tbe  art  of  essaying 
hecante  reduced  in  circumstancest  and  is  now  (17952)  or  lately  was  collector  of  the 
toll  on  carts  at  Holbom  Bars.  C— x—l  never  paid  him,  or  any  person  to  whom  he  was 
indebted.  He  died  in  two  or  three  years  after  at  bis  house  near  Hounslow^  universally 
despised.  M  the  request  of  Smollett,  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  him  to  write  in  the 
Critical  Review,  which^  with  Smolletf  s  charity,  was  all  his  support,  previously  to  his 
departure  for  India." 

Such  kindness  and  such  ingratitude  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  it  is  less  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  very  flattering  account  he  has  given  of  bis  hospitality  and  pa* 
tronage  of  inferior  authors,  while  he  resided  at  Chelsea.  While  full  credit,  however, 
is  given  for  these  virtues,  it  cannot  be  a  disrespectful  wish  that  he  had  found  another 
panegyrist  than  himself.  There  is  no  instance  of  any  man  of  Dr.  Smolletf  s  rank  in 
the  literary  world  taking  so  many  opportunities  to  sound  his  own  praises,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  disguises  which  are  emploj^ed  by  men  who  wish  to  acquire  a  facti* 
tious  character.  At  this  time,  perhaps^  he  was  desirous  of  recovering  the  reputatioa 
which  envy  and  nmUce  had  suppressed  or  darkened,  and  might  not  be  without  hopes 
that  as  he  was  now  approachiqg  the  close  of  life,  his  enemies  would  relent,  and  admit 
his  evidence. 

In  the  ndghboqrhood  of  L^hom^  he  lingered  through  the  summer  of  ]77I»  m  tbe 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  51st  year  of 
his  age.  I>r«  Armstrong,  who  visited  him  at  Leghorn,  honoured  his  remains  with  a 
Latin  inscriptk>n,  elegantly  notking  his  genius  and  virtnes,  and  severely  reflecting  on 
the  ''  Umesy  m  wliich  hardly  any  literary  merit  but  such  as  was  m  tbe  most  filie  or 
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ftitik  tuAe,  received  any  ttioounigeBeiit  front  the  mock  MttooHiies  of  Britem."  In 
the  year  I77^>  •  €o1iumi  wm  erected  to  bis  memoiy  on  tbe  btnks  of  the  Leren^  near 
the  hoofe  in  which  he  was  born*  Tlie  inscnption  on  this  was  the  jomt  production  of 
lord  Kamesi  professor  Geoiige  Stuail^  and  John  Ramsay^^esq.  and  was  refised  by 
Dr*  Johnson.  It  is  ekgant,  aUbcting  and  modest 
Dr.  Moore's  opimon  of  his  personal  chaiacter  is  thos  giten : 
''  The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  well  proportioned^  his  countenance  ^gag* 
ingy  his  manner  reserved,  with  a  certam  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  of  a  dbposition  so  humane  and  ge* 
nerottSi  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  unfortqnatey  ami  on  some  occasions  to  assist 
them  beyond  what  his  drcUmstanoes  eould  justify.  Though  few  could  penetrate  with 
more  acuteness  into  character,  yet  none  was  more  apt  to  overlook  misconduct  when  at« 
tended  with  nnsfettuae* 

''  tk  lived  in  an  hospitable  omnner,  but  he  despised  that  hospitality  which  is  founded 
on  ostentatiOT,  which  entertains  only  those  whoae  situation  in  life  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  entertamer,  or  such  as  can  make  returns  of  the  same  kind,  that  hospitality  which 
fceepsadebtor  and  creditor  accoutat  of  dinners.  Smollett  faivitcd  to  his  plam  but  plen- 
tiful table  the  persons  whose  characters  he  esteemed,  in  whose  conversation  he  de- 
lighted, and  nany  for  no  other  reason  timn  because  they  stood  in  need  of  fab  coun- 
tenance and  protection. 

"  As  nothing  was  mote  abhorrent  to  his  nature  than  pertnem  or  mtkusion,  few  thingi 
could  render  him  more  indignant  than  a  cold  reception:  to  this  however  he  imagined 
he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  his  application  m  favour  of  others :  .for  himself  he 
never  made  an  application  to  any  great  nmn  in  his  life. 

''  Free  .from  vami^,  Smollett  had  a  considerable  share  of  pride,  and  groat  sensibility ) 
his  passions  were  easily  BM^ved,  and  too  impetuous  when  roused :  he  could  not  con-* 
ceal  his  contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  ai  fraud,  nor  refrain  from  proclaiming  his 
indignation  against  every  instance  of  oppremion. 

««  Though  Smollett  possessed  a  venatiBty  of  style  m  wiitmgi  which  he  could  accom- 
modate to  eveiy  character,  he  had  no  siqiipleness  in  his  conduct.  His  leammg,  dili- 
gence, and  natural  acuteness  would  have  rendered  him  eminent  m  the  sdeiice  of  medi* 
cine,  had  he  persevered  m  that  profesoon;  other  parts  of  his  character  were  ill- 
suited  for  augmenting  his  practice.  He  could  neiAer  stoop  to  impose  on  creduli^,  nor 
humour  c^rice. 

'^  He  was  of  an  intrepid,  faidependent,  imprudent  disposition,  equally  UKapable  of 
deceit  and  adufaUion,  and  more  dbposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could 
serve,  than  of  those  who  could  serve  him.  What  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  character 
was  not,  what  is  called,  soooessAd  hi  life !" 

How  far  this  character  agrees  with  the  facts  detailed  m  this  nanative,  and  which  arr 
principally  taken  from  Dr.  Mmm,.  may  be  tew  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Smollett  is  umversally  allowed  die  praise  of  of^M  gc»h»  dis- 
played with  an  ease  and  variety  which  are  rarely  found.  Yet  this  character  beloi^ 
chiefly  to  his  novek.  In  correct  delineatkm  of  life  and  manners,  and  in  drawmg  cha^ 
racters  of  the  humorous  classy  he  has  few  equals.  Bnt  when  this  praae  is  bestowed, 
eveiycaticwhovahtfswhatislneNiuipoftaMttfaatigemasitselfi  the  mterest  of  morals 
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and  decency*  must  sorely  stop.    It  can  be  of  no  me  to  analyBe  each  ifrfitidaal  scaie, 

uicideDt*  or  character  io  works  wfaicb>  after  all,  must  be  pronounced  anfit  to  be  read. 

But  if  the  morals  of  the  reader  were  in  no  danger,  bis  taste  can  hardly  eaoape  being 
Insulted  or  perverted.  SmoUetf  s  hnmour  is  of  so  low  a  cast,  and  fab  practical  jokes 
so  frequently  end  in  what  i3  vulgar,  mean,  and  filthy,  that  it  woaM  be  impossible  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  them,  withont  mjury  done  to  the  chaster  feelings,  and  to  the  jurt 
respect  due  to  genuine  wit  No  novel  writer  seems  to  take  more  delight  in  assemUiiig 
images  and  incidents  that  are  gross  and  disgusting:  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  introdooe, 
with  more  than  slight  notice,  those  vices  which  are  not  fit  evco  to  be  naBned.  If  (has 
be  a  just  representation  of  his  most  favourite  novels,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it  by  paint- 
ing out  passages  which  do  credit  to  his  genius,  and  more  Tain  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
viitue  and  taste  are  not  directly  ii\jured  by  sueh  productions. 

As  a  historian,  Smollett's  reputation  has  certainly  not  been  preserved*  When  be  pub- 
lished his  History,  something  of  the  kmd  was  wanted,  and  it  was  executed  in  a  manner 
not  uiiwfkFthy  of  his  talents.  But  the  wiitings  of  Hume»  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  bate 
mtroduced  a  taste  for  a  higher  species  of  historical  compositkm:  and,  if  I  am  not  mi»- 
taken,  there  has  been  no  complete  edition  of  Smollett's  History,  but  that  which  he  pub- 
lished. Had  he  been  allowed  the  proper  time  for  revision  and  reflection,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  might  have  produced  a  work  deserving  of  more  lasting  fame.  His 
History,  even  as  we  have  it,  when  we  advert  to  the  short  time  he  took  for  its  comple- 
tion, is  a  very  extraordinary  effort,  and  mstead  of  blaming  him  for  occasionally  fol- 
lowing his  authorities  too  servilely,  the  wonder  ought  to  be  that  he  found  lebure  to 
de^iart  from  them  so  frequently,  and  to  assign  reasons,  which  are  not  those  of  a  super* 
ficial  thinker.  It  b  impossible,  however,  to  quit  this  subject  without  adverting  to  the 
mode  of  publication  which  dispersed  the  work  among  a  class  of  persons,  the  purchasen 
of  sixpenny  numbers,  whom  Smollett  too  easily  took  for. the  learned  and  discerning  part 
of  the  public.  This  fallacious  encouragement  aflforded  fuel  to  his  irritable  temper, 
by  inciting  him,  not  only  to  the  arts  of  puffing,  by  which  the  literary  character  is 
degraded,  but  to  those  vulgar  and  ^lenetic  recriminations  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
given,  and  which  must  have  lowered  bim  yet  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  cha- 
racters of  his  day, 

Smollett  was  not  successful  m  his  dramatic  attempts.  Those  who  judged  from  the 
ease  and  vivacity  of  his  pictures  of  life  and  manners  •  in  hb  novels,  no  doubt  thought 
themselves  justified  in  encouraging  him  in  this  species  of  composition.  But  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  talents  necessary  for  the  prose  epic,  and  those  for  the  regular 
drama,  are  essentially  difierent,  and  have  rarely  met  in  one  man.  Fielding,  a  novelist 
greatly  superior,  and  who  after  the  trials  of  more  than  half  a  century,  may  be  pro- 
nounced  inimitable,  was  yet  foiled  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  although  he  returned  io 
the  charge  with  fresh  courage  and  skill. 

As  a  poet,  in  which  character  only  Smollett  is  here  introduced,  although  his  pieces 
are  few,  they  must  be  allowed  to  confer  a  very  high  rank.  It  is,  mdeed,  greatly  to 
be  lamented  that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  more  frequently  and  more 
extensively.  The  Tears  of  Scotland  and  the  Ode  to  Independence,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  equal  -io  the  highest  efibrts  in  the  pathetic  and  sublune.  In  the  Ode  to  In- 
dependence there  is  evidently  the  inq[>iration  of  real  genius,  free  from  all  artificial  aid, 
or  meretricious  omam^t.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  many  compositioiii 
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ID  our  language  which  more  fbrdUy  charm  by  all  the  enchantmeiits  of  taste,  expres- 
sioii,  and  sentiment  Some  ohservations  on  thb  ode,  and  usually  printed  with  it,  are 
the  production  of  professor  Ridiardson.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  thb  ode 
was  left  in  manuscript  by  Smollett,  and  published  at  Glasgow  and  London  in  1773. 

Advice  and  Reproof  have  already  been  noticed,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  thehr 
satirical  aim,  than  for  poetical  beauties.  His  songs  and  other  small  pieces  were  in- 
troduced principally  in  his  novels  and  in  the  Reprisal.  To  our  regret  we  may  add 
some  degree  of  surprise^  that  one  who  could  write  so  well  should  write  so  little  in  a 
department  which  generally  confers  a  much  higher  degree  of  feme  than  he  could  expect 
from  most  of  his  odier  productions. 

The  original  works  of  Smollett  were  published  by  the  London  proprietors  m  1797, 
in  eight  volumes,  8vo.  To  this  edition  Dr.  Moore  was  engaged  to  feraish  a  life.  An- 
other life  about  the  same  time  was  published  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Anderson.  1  have 
availed  myself  of  both,  as  fer  as  regards  matters  of  feet.  If  I  have  not  been  able  to 
join  in  their  qiinion  of  Dr.  Smpllett,  it  is  some  excuse  that  I  have  been  mdebted  to 
them  for  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  difier. 
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DR.    SMOLLETT, 


THE  REGICIDES  OR,  JAMES  THE  FIRST 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  TRAGEDY. 
PRKPACB. 

WHATEVER  reluctance  I  have  to  trouble 
the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  mortifica- 
ttons  I  have  fullered,  in  my  attempts  to  bring  the 
ensuing  pcrfonnance  on  the  stage,  1  think  it  a  duty 
Incumbent  upon  me,  to  declare  my  reasons  for  pre- 
senting it  in  this  extraordinary  manner;  and,  if  the 
explanation  shall  be  found  either  tedious  or  trifling, 
I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  chai^ge  my  imperti- 
nence upon  those  who  drove  me  to  the  necessity 
of  making  such  an  ineffectual  appeal. 

Besides,  I  flatter  myself,  that  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  usage  I  have  met  with  will  be  as  a 
beacon,  to  caution  other  inexperienced  authors 
against  the  insincerity  of  managers,  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  become  egregious  dupes;  and, 
after  a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune,  wake  in 
all  the  aggravation  of  disappointment. 

Although  I  claim  no  merit  from  having  finished 
Ik  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  cannot  help 
ihinkiBg  myself  entitled  to  some  share  of  indul- 
gence for  the  humility,  iudustry,  and  pi^fcieuce  I 
bave  exerted  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  in 
which,  this  unfortunate  production  hath  been  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  critics  of  all  degrees ;  and 
in  comcquence  of  their  several  opinions*  altered, 
and  (1  hope)  amended,  times  without  number. 

Had  some  of  those  who  were  pleased  to  call 
ihemselveB  my  friends  been  at  any  pains  to  de- 
serve tba  chMMter,  n4  pM  B»  iogenuously 


what  I  had  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  ao  ftttthMV 
when  I  first  professed  myself  of  that  venerable 
fraternity,  I  should,  in  all  piobability.  Have 
spared  myself  the  incredible  labour  and  chagria  I 
have  since  undergone;  but,  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  my  play  was  taken  into  the  protection  of 
one  of  those  little  fellows  wh^  are  sometimes 
called  great  men ;  and,  like  other  orphans,  neg- 
lected accordingly. 

Stung  with  resentment,  which  I  mistook  for 
contempt,  I  resolved  to  punish  this  barbarous  in- 
difference, and  actually  discarded  my  patron ; 
consoling  myself  with  the  barren  praise  of  a  few 
associates,  wUo^  in  the  most  indefittigable  manner, 
employed  their  time  and  influence  in  collecting 
from  all  quarters  observations  on  my  piece, jrhieh^ 
in  consequence  of  those  suggestions,  put  on  a  new 
appearance  almost  every  day,  until  my  occasioat 
called  me  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Soon  after  my  return,  I  and  my  production 
were  introduced  to  a  late  patentee,  of  courteous 
memory,  who  (rest  his  soul!)  found  means  ta 
amuse  me  a  whole  season,  and  then  declared  it 
impracticable  to  bring  it  on  till  next  year;  advis- 
ing me  to  make  my  jipplication  more  early  in 
the  winter,  that  we  might  have  time  to  concert 
such  alterations  as  should  be  thought  necessary 
ibr  its  successful  appearance  on  the  stage.— But 
I  did  not  find  my  account  in  following  this  whole- 
some advice;  for,  to  me,  he  was  always  less  anK 
less  at  leisure.  In  short,  after  sundry  promises, 
and  numberless  evasions,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  practised  upon  me  the  whole  art  of  procrasti* 
nation,  I  demanded  his  final  answer,  with  such 
obstinacy  and  warmth,  that  ha  could  Qo  longer ' 
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resist  my  importufiity,  and  refused  my  trajsjedy  in 
plain  terms. — Vut  that  he  mentioned  any  material 
objections  to  the  piece  itself,  but  seemed  to  fear 
my  interest  was  not  suilicit  nt  to  support  it  in  the 
representation;  aflHrmintr,  that  no  dramatic  com- 
po'^ition,  however  perfect,  could  succeed  with  an 
English  audience  by  its  own  merit  only;  but 
must  entirely  depf  nd  upon  a  faction  raised  in  its 
bi->ha]f. — Incensed  at  this  unexpected  declaration, 
I  reproached  him  bitterly  for  having  trifled  with 
me  so  long;  and,  like  my  brother  Bayes,  threat- 
ened to^  carry  my  performance  to  the  other 
house. 

This  was  actually  my  intention,  when  1  was 
given  to  understand  by  a  friend,  that  a  nobleman 
of  great  weight  had  expressed  an  inclination  to 
peruse  it;  and  that,  as  interest  was  requisite,  I 
could  not  do  better  than  gratify  his  desire  with 
all  expedition.  I  committed  it  accordingly  to  the 
care  of  m^  counsellor,  who  undertook  to  give  me 
ft  good  account  of  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight:  but 
four  months  elapsed  before  I  heaitl  any  tidin:8  of 
my  play;  and  then  it  was  retrieved  by  pure  acci- 
dent (I  believe)  from  the  most  dishonourable 
apartment  of  his  loi-dship^s  house. 

Enraged  at  the  behaviour  of  this  supercilious 
peer,  and  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  miscarriage 
of  all  my  efforts,  1  wreaked  my  resentment  upon 
the  innocent  cause  of  my  disgraces,  and  forthwith 
condemned  it  to  oblivion,  where,  in  all  probability, 
it  .would  have  for  ever  slept,  like  a  miserable  abor- 
tion, had  not  a  young  gentleman  of  learning  and 
taste  waked  my  paternal  sense,  and  persuaded  me 
not  only  to  rescue  it  from  the  tomb,  where  it  had 
lain  two  who'e  yeais,  hut  also  to  new  moflel  the 
plan,  which  was  imperiect  and  undigested  before, 
and  mould  it  into  a  regular  tragedy,  confined 
within  the  unities  of  the  drama. 

Thus  improved,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gpn- 
tTeman  who  bad  wrote  for  the  staee,  and  hap- 
pened to  please  him  yo  much,  that  he  ^poke  of  it 
very  cordially  to  a  young  nobleman,  since  de- 
ceasedy  who,  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of  introducing  it  to 
the  public;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  honoured  me 
with  his  own  remarks,  in  conformity  to  which,  it 
was  immediately  altered,  and  offered  by  his  loid- 
ship  to  the  new  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 
It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  the  season  when 
this  candid  personage,  to  whom  1  owe  many  ob- 
ligations for  the  exercises  of  patience  he  has  set 
me,  received  the  pciformance,  which,  some  weeks 
after,  he  rc-tumed,  assuring  my  friend  that  he  was 
pre-engaged  to  another  author,  but  if  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  reserve  it  till  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, he  would  bring  it  on.— In  the  interim,  my 
noble  patron  left  Tendon,  whither  he  was  doomed 
never  to  return;  and  the  conscientious  manager 
next  seai(on,  instead  of  fulfillinj  his  owii  promise 
and  my  expectation,  gratified  the  town  with  the 
production  of  a  player,  the  fate  of  which'  every 
body  knows. 

^  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  reflections 
o"n  this  erf  nt,  and  proceed  to  relate  the  other  par- 
tleulars  of  fortune,  that  attended  my  unhappy 
issue,  which,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  had  the 
|rood  luck  to  acquire  the  approbation  of  aii  emi- 
nent wU,  who  pmposed  a  few  amendments,  and 
recnnunended  it  to  a  pcrson,'by  vi'hose  infinence, 
I  laid  my  account  with  seeing  it  appear  at  last. 


with  such  advantage  tfs  should  make  ampte 
amends  for  all  my  disappointments. 

But  here  too  I  reckoned  without  ray  host. 
The  master  of  Coveat  Garden  theatre  bloutly 
rejected  it,  as  a  piece  altogether  unfit  iur  the 
stage;  even  after  he  had  told  nne,  in  presence  of 
another  gentleman,  that  be  believed  be  should  not 
venture  to  find  fault  with  any  performance  which 
had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  bMionrable 
peison  who  approved  and  recommended  my  play. 

Baflied  in  every  attempt,  I  renounced  all  hopes 
of  its  seeing  the  light,  when  a  humane  lady  of 
quality  interposed,  so  urgently  in  its  behalf,  vith 
ihy  worthy  friend  the  other  manager,  that  he  Tery 
complaisantly  received  it  again,  and  bad  recoum 
to  the  old  mystery  of  protraction,  which  he  exer- 
cised with  such  success,  that  the  season  wai  >!• 
most  consumed,  before  he  could  affoid  it  a  read- 
ing. My  patience  being  by  this  time  quite 
exhausted,  I  desired  a  gentleman,  who  interested 
himself  in  my  concerns,  to  go  and  expostulate 
with  the  vattcMe:  and  indead,  this  piece  of  friend. 
ship  he  perfonhed  with  so  niudt  seal,  upbnidine 
him  with  his  evasive  and  presumptuous  be^< 
viour,  that  the  sage  politician  was  enraged  at  his 
reprimand;  and  in  tbe  mettle  of  his  wrath,  pnv 
nounced  my  play  a  wretched  piece,  defictent  la 
language,  sentiment,  character,  and  plan.  My 
firiendy  who  was  surprised  at  tlie  hardiness  and 
severity  of  this  sentence,  asking  how  he  came  to 
change  his  opinion,  which  had  been  more  favoor- 
able  when  the  tragedy  was  first  put  into  his  hands; 
he  answered,  that  his  opinion  waa  not  altered, 
neither  had  he  e\'cr  uttered  an  ezprassiun  in  its 
favour. 

This  was  an  unluckyassertiofH— fM",  theothn 
immediately  produced  a  letter  which  1  had  iv- 
ceived  from  the  young  nobleman  two  years  before, 
beginning  with  these  words     ■  '    ■ 

«  Sir,  I  have  received  Mr.  L  *s  aiKVcr; 
who  says,  he  thinks  your  play  has  indnbitahfe 

merit,  but  has  prior  promises  to  Mr.  T n,tlni 

as  an  honest  man,  cannot  be  evaded."—— ^^And  cat- 
eluding  thus,  *'  As  the  manager  has  promised 
me  the  choice  of  the  season  next  year,if  you'll  be 
advised  by  me,  rest  it  with  me.'* 

After  having  made  some  remarks  snitable  to 
the  occasion,  my  friend  left  him  to  chew  tbe  cod 
of  reflection,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  m«gw?e 
to  my  patroness,  importing,  (with  many  exprw- 
sions  of  duty)  that  neither  the  circumstaoces  <H 
his  company,  nor  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  would  permit  him  to  obey  her  commaDd, 
but  if  I  would  wait  ti!l  next  winter,  and  during 
the  summer,  make  such  alterations  as  f  had 
agreed  to,  at  a  conference  with  some  of  his  pria- 
cipal  performers,  he  would  assuredly  pot  my  play 
in  rehearsal,  and  in  the  mean  time  gfvte  me  an 
obligation  in  writing,  for  my  further  satisfaction.— 
1  would  have  taken  him  at  his  word,  without 
hesitation,  but  was  persuaded  to  dispcnae  with  the 
proffered  security,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  do^ 
the  influence  or  authority  of  her  ladyshipk— t<!« 
play,  however,  was  altered  and  presented  to  thii 
upright  director,  who  renounced  his  en9:^eineat, 
without  the  least  scruple,  apology,  or  leasoa 
assigned. 

Thus  have  I  in  the  most  impartia]  manner, 
(perhaps  too  rtrcimratatttiany)  displayed  the  cot- 
duct  of  those  playhouse  managen  with  whom  I 
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bare  had  any  concero,  relating  to  my  tragedy: 
and  whatever  dtspntes  have  happened  between  the 
acton  and  me,  arc  suppressed  as  frivolous  animo- 
sities unworthy  of  the  reader's  attention. 

Had  I  suffered  a  repulse  when  1  first  presented 
my  pcrfonnanre,  I  should  have  had  cause  to 
complain  of  my  bein^  excluded  from  that  avenue 
to  the  public  favour,  which  ought  to  lie  open  to 
all  men  of  genius;  and  how  far  1  deserve  that  dis- 
tinction, I  now  leave  the  world  to  decide;  after  I 
have,  in  justice  to  myself,  declared  that  my  hopes 
of  success  were  not  derived  from  the  partial  ap- 
plause of  my  own  friiuds  only,  but  inspired  (as 
•ome  of  my  greatest  enemies  know)  by  the  ai>- 
prubation  of  persons  of  the  first  note  in  the  re- 
public of  taste^  whose  countenance,  I  vainly  ima- 
gined, would  have  been  an  effectual  iutixxluction 
to  the  suge. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  I  hope  the  unprejurliced  ob- 
server will  own,  with  indignation  and  disdain,  that 
every  disappointment  I  liave  endured  was  an  ac- 
cumulated ii^ury ;  and  the  whole  of  my  adversary's 
conduct,  a  series  of  the  most  unjustifiable  equivo- 
cation and  insolent  absurdity:  for,thougl)  he  may 
b«  excusable  in  refusing  a  work  of  this  kind, 
either  on  account  of  his  ignorance  or  discernment, 
surely,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  vindi- 
cate bis  dissimulation  and  breach  of  promise  to 
the  author. 

Abuse  of  prerogative,  in  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance, prevails  so  much  at  present,  and  is  so 
generally  overlooked,  that  it  is  almost  ridiculous 
to  lament  the  situation  of  authors,  who  must 
either^  at  once,  forego  all  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing reputation  in  dnunatic  poetry,  or  hVimble 
tbemsalves  to,  as  to  looth  the  pride,  and  humour 
the  petulance  of  a  mere  Goth,  who,  by  the  most 
preposterous  delegation  of  power,  may  become 
sole  arbiter  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Nay,  graiiting  that  a  bard  is  willing  to  prosti- 
tute his  talents  to  sham«fnlly,  perhaps  he  may 
never  find  an  occasion  to  practise  this  vile  con- 
deacensiou  to  advantage:  for,  after  he  has  gained 
admission  to  a  patentee  (who  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult of  access  than  a  sovereign  prince)  and  even 
made  shift  to  remove  all  other  objections,  an  in- 
aurmoinitable  obstacle  may  be  raised  by  the  ma- 
nager's avarice,  which  will  dissuade  him  from 
hazarding  a  certain  expense  on  an  uncertain  issue, 
when  he  can  fill  his  theatre  without  running  any 
task,  or  disobliging  his  principal  actors,  by  putting 
them  to  the  trouble  of  studying  new  parts  — 

Besides,  be  will  be  apt  to  say  within  himself, 
**  If  I  must  entertain  the  town  with  variety,  it  is 
but  natural  that  I  should  prefer  the  productions 
of  my  friends,  or  of  those  who  have  any  friends 
worth  obliging,  to  the  works  of  obscure  strangers, 
who  have  nothing,  to  recommend  them  but  a 
doobtful  superiority  of  merit,  which,  in  all  lfkeli> 
hood,  will  never  rise  in  judgment  against  me.*' 

That  such  have  been  the  reflections  of  paten- 
tees, I  believe  no  man  of  int<>lligence  and  veracity 
will  deny ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  on 
the  strength  of  interest  or  connection  with  the 
stage,  some  people  haye  commenced  dramatic 
authors,  who  otherwise  would  have  employed 
their  faculties  in  exercises  better  adapted  to  their 
capacity* 

After  what  has  been  said,  any  thing  by  way  of 
applicatioa  would  be  an  insult  on  the  under- 


stawling  of  the  public,  to  which  I  owe  and  ac 
knowledge  the  most  indelible  obligation  for  funnor 
fiivours  as  well  as  for  the  uncommon  eocnu rai- 
ment 1  have  received  in  the  publication  of  ihe  fol-* 
lowing  play. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DUAMA. 


HEN. 


King  of  Scotland* 

Angus. 

Dunbar. 

Ramsay. 

At  hoi. 

Stuart. 

Grime. 

Cattau. 


Sneen. 
Eleonora.* 


GUARDS,  ATTCNnAim,  ETC. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  T. 

A  Convent   in    Perth. 

Angus,  Dunbar. 

DUNBAR. 

But  that  my  duty  calls,  1  would  decline 

Th'  unwelcome  office. — Now,  when  Justice  waves  ' 

Her  flaming  sword,  and  loudly  claims  her  due. 

Thus  to  arrest  her  arm,  and  ofTcr  t»rms 

Of  peace  to  traitors,  who  avow  their  crime. 

Is  to  ray  apprehension  weak,  and  suits 

But  little  with  the  majesty  of  kings.'—— 

Why  sleeps  the  wonted  valour  of  onr  prince^ 

ANGUS. 

Not  to  th*  ensanguin'd  field  of  death  alone 

Is  Valonr  limited:  she  sits  serene 

In  the  dt$lib*rate  council;  sagely  scans 

The  source  of  action;  weighs,  prevents,  provides^ 

And  scorns  to  count  her  glories,  from  the  feats 

Of  brutal  force  alone,— 

— What  frenzy  were  it 
To  risk  our  fortune  on  th'  unsure  event 
Of  one  occurrence,  naked  as  we  are 
To  unforeseen  disaster,  when  the  terms  . 

We  proffer  may  retard  tb'  impending  blow? 
—Hotter  to  conquer  by  delay :  the  rage 
Of  Athol's  fierce  adherents,  flush*d  with  hoite 
Of  plunder  and  revenge,  will  soon  abate. 
And  ev'ry  hour  bring  succour  to  our  cause. 

DUNBAR. 

Well  hast  thou  taught  me,  bow  the  piercing  eyt 
Of  cahn  sagacity,  excels  the  dint 

Of  headstrong  resolution. Yet,  my  soul 

Pants  for  a  fair  occasion  to  revenge 
My  fiither's  wrongs  on  Athol's  impious  head ! 
Yes,  Angus,  while  the  blood  of  March  revolvei 
Within  my  veins,  the  traitor  shall  not  find 
His  perfidy  forgot — But  what  of  this? 
What  are  my  private  injuries  compar*d 
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A^hiit  a  prince  with  ev'ry  virtue  grae*<l 

That  dignifies  the  throne,  to  whom  the  ties 

Of  kindred  and  allegiance  eoald  not  bind 

His  faithless  heart:  not  ev'n  the  sacred  bond 

Of  friendship  unreserved! — For  well  thou  know'st, 

The  king"  securely  listen'd  to  bis  voice, 

As  to  an  oracle. 

ANCUS. 

nVas  there  indeed 
He  triumphed  in  his  gaile!— Th*  unwary  prince, 
Soothed  by  his  false  pj-ofessions,  crown'd  his  guilt 
M'ith  boundless  confidence;  and  little  thought 
That  very  confidence  supply 'd  his  foe 
With  means  to  shake  his  throne! — While  Athol  led 
His  royal  kinsman  thro'  the  dang'rous  path 
Of  suddien  relbrmatjon,  and  observ'd 
What  murmurs  issuM  from  the  giddy  crowd. 
Each  popular  commotion  he  improved 
By  secret  ministers;  and  disavow*d 
Those  very  measures  he  himself  devised! 
Thus  clierishM  long  by  his  flagitious  arts, 
Kcbellion  glow'd  in  secret,  *till  at  length 
His  scheme  mature,  and  all  our  loyal  thanes 
At  their  ou  n  distant  homes  reposM  secure. 
The  flame  burst  out^*Now  fjom  his  native  hills, 
With  his  accomplice  Grime,  and  youthful  heir, 
Impet'ous  Stuart,  like  a  sounding  storm 
He  rushes  down  with  five  revoking  clans ; 
Displays  a  spurious  title  to  the  crown. 
Arraigns  the  justice  of  this  monarch's  sway, 
And  by  this  sudden  torrent,  means^no  doubt. 
To  sweep  him  from  the  throne 

DUNBAJl,  , 

Aspiring  villain! 
A  fit  associate  has  he  chose :  a  wretch 
Of  soul  more  savage  breathes  not  vital  air^ 
Than  Grime  t-^ut  Stuart  *till  of  late,  maintain*d 
A  fairer  fame. 

ANGUS. 

A  cherishM  hope  expires 
In  his  dishonour  too ! — While  Stuart's  ear 
Was  deaf  to  vicious  counsel,  and  his  soul 
Remained  unshaken,  by  th'  enchanting  lure 
Which  vain  ambition  spread  before  his  eye. 
He  bloom'd  the  pride  of  Caiedonia*s  youtit, 
In  virtue,  valour,  abd  external  grace;— 
For  thou,  sole  rival  of  his  fame,  wast  train'd 
To  martial  deeds,  in  climes 'remote, 

DUMBAJI. 

O  thane! 
Whatever  wreaths  from  danger's  steely  crest 
My  sword  hath  won;  whatever  toils  sustained 
Beneath  the  sultry  noon,  and  cold,  damp  night, 
Could  ne'er  obtain  for  me  one  genial  smile 
Of  her,  who  blessVl  that  happy' rival's  vows 
With  mutual  love  l^-Why  thould  I  dread  to  own 
The  tender  ihrobbings  of  my  captive  heart! 
The  melting  passion  which  has  long  inqpifd 
My  breast  for  Eleonora,  and  implore 
A  parent's  sanction  to  support  my  cUim? 

AHOUf. 

Were  she  more  (air  and  gentle  than  she  is. 
And  to  my  partial  eye  nought  e'er  appea^d 
So  gently  fiur,  1  would  approve  thy  claim 
To  ber  peculiar  smilas. 


brNBAK. 


Then  will  I  strire. 
With  unremitted  ardour,  to  subdue 
Her  coy  reluctance;  while  1  scorn  the  threats 
Of  frantic  jealousy  that  flames  unrein'd 
In  ^tuart*s  breast  !^But  see!  the  fair  one  comes. 
In  all  the  pride  of  dazzling  charms  array  *d. 

SCENE  II. 
Angus,  DuirjiAA,  Eleomoka. 

ELEONORA. 

Something  of  momentf  by  a  &eab  dispatch 
Imparted  to  the  king,  requhras  in  haate 
The  presence  of  my  sire* 

AUGm. 

Foihear  n  wkile 
Thy  parley  with  ihfi  foe;  and  here  attend 
Our  consultation's  issue.—— 

lEnUJagm, 

SCENE  HI. 

DVWBAR,  EUMUrORA. 

DUIIBAR. 

.Ill  it  suits 
A  soldier's  tongue  to  plead  the  caoae  oil^re, 
lu  phras6  adapted  to  the  tender  theme: 
But  trust  me,  beauteous  wonder!  when  I  swear 
Not  the  keen  impulse  and  impatient  hope 
Of  glory,  glowing  in  the  warrioi's  breaat. 
With  more  awaken'd  transport,  filPd  my  aool 
When  the  Keree  battle  ragM,  than  that  I  feel 
At  thy  ai^NPoach ! — ^My  tongue  has  oft  reveaM 
The  dictates  of  my  heart;  but  thou,  averse 
With  cold  disdain,  hast  ever  cfaill'd  my  hopea^ 
And  scom'd  my  prolfei'd  vows!— ^ 

EI.BONORA* 

O  youth,  beware! 
Let  not  the  flow'ry  scenes  of  joy  and  peace. 
Thai  faithless  passion  to  the  view  praaenta* 
Ensnare  thee  into  woe!'— Thou  little  kaov^t 
What  mischief  lurks  in  each  deceitful  ohann^ 
What  grieA  attend  on  love.-* 

DimjiAit. 

Keen  are  the  pangt 
Of  hapless  love,  and  passion  unapproved; 
But  where  consenting  wishes  me^,  and  vows 
Reciprocally  breath'd  confirm  the  tie, 
Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexhausted  stream ! 
And  virtue  crowns  the  sacred  scene  with  peace  I 

BLBOnOAA. 
Illusion  all !  the  phantoms  of  a  mind 
That,  o'er  its  present  fiite  repining,  courts 

The  vain  resource  of  fancy's  airy  dreams. 

War  is  thy  province.— -War  be  thy  pursuit^*- 

9UNBAIL 

O !  thou  wouldst  tell  me,  I  am  savage  all*- 
Too  much  estrang*d  to  the  soft  arts  of  life. 

To  warm  thy  breast? ^Yes,  war  has  been  ray 

War»s  rough  sincerity,uuskiird  in  modes  [schoot- 
Of  peaccfVil  commerce — Soften'd  not  tike  less 
To  pious  tnithj  homanity,  and  kyvf  » 
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VtM :«-!  wen  cnnrioui  to  ntaae  mf/fivaM^ 
When  ev^  nootii  is  open'd  in  thy  pniae.— 
1  w«ic  nngratflfal  not  to  yield  thee  mora, 
Diatioguish^d  by  thy  choice ;  and  tho'  my  heart 
Benieg  thee  love,  thy  virtiiei  have  acqnir'd 
Th'  esteem  of  Eleonora. 

PmiAAR. 

O!  thy  words 
Would  fire  the  hoary  bermit*s  languid  soul 
With  ecstasies  of  pride !— How  then  sbaU  I, 
Elate  with  ertry  vainer  hope  that  warms 
Th*  aspiring  thought  of  youth,  thy  praias  sustain 
With  moderation ?— ^^Cruelly  benign! 
Thou  hast  adom'd  the  victim ;  but,  alas ! 
Thou  likewise  giv*st  the  blow  !— 

—  Tbo' Nature's  hand 
With  so  much  art  has  blended  ev'ry  grace 
In  thy  enchanting  form,  that  ev'ry  eye 
With  transport  views  thee,  and  conveys  unseen 
The  soft  nfeetion  to  the  vanquished  soul. 
Yet  wilt  thou  not  the  gentle  passion  own. 
That  vindicates  thy  sway !  — 

BLBONORA. 

O  gilded  curse ! 
More  fkir  than  rosy  Mom,  when  first  sbe  smiles 
O'er  the  dew-brighteu*d  verdure  of  the  spring  I 
But  more  deceitful,  t3nrannous,  and  fell 
Than  syrens,  tempests,  and  devouring  flame  ! 
May  1  ne'er  sicken,  languish,  and  despair 
Within  thy  dire  domain!— Listen,  ye  powers  1 
And  yield  your  sanction  to  my  purpos'd  vow — 
—If  e'er  my  breast Ikntelmg, 

WJHBAR. 

Por  ever  let  me  pine 
fn  secret  misery,  divorc'd  from  hope! 
But  ah,  forbear!  nor  forfeit  thy  own  peace 
Perhaps  in  one  rash  moment  ■ 

SCENB    IV. 

DvnRAMt  Elbohoba,  Huuan. 


■  From  the  tower 
That  fronts  the  hills,  due  north,  a  moving  host 
Is  now  descry'd:  and  from  the  soutberp  gate 
A  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  to  roll,  the  gleam 
Of  bumisb*d  aims  qA  thro'  the  dusky  sphere 
Sklutes  the  dazzled  eye;— a  loyal  band 
With  valiant  Ramsay,  from  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
That  hastens  to  our  aid. — ^The  first,  supposM 
The  rebel  train  of  Athol^— By  command 
Of  Angus,  I  attend  thee,  to  demand 
An  audience  of  the  foe. 

DUMBAIL 

'    I  follow  straight. 

lEmi  BerM 
Whatever  is  amiabfy  foir— whate'er 
Inspires  the  gen'rous  aim  of  chaste  desire. 
My  lonl  contemplates  and  adores  in  thee! 
Yet  will  I  not  with  vain  complainings  vex 
Thy  gentle  nature.^— My  unblemish'd  love 
Shall  plead  in  my  behalf.  [Exit  Dunbar, 

SCEKE    V. 

SUBOWORA. 

Adieu,  brave  youth  f 
Why  ttt  fbOQ  doomM  to  s^  fruitless  pAim  ^ 


And  why,  alas !  am  I  the  dettin'd  wretch 
That  must  inflict  them  ?««Agonizinf  thought! 
I  yielded  up  my  food,  believiag  heart 
To  him  who  basely  left  it,  for  the  charms 
Of  treacherous  ambition!  bapleas  Stuart! 
How  art  thou  chang'd!  how  lost!  thy  cruel  fote, 
like  a  folse  harlot,  smiles  thee  into  ruin! 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Stc  ART  dkguited  Uhe  a  pristL 
Stuart,  Elbomora. 

•TUART. 

The  mighty  schemes  of  empire  soar  too  high 
For  your  distinction,  daughter^-p-Siinple  woman 
b  weak  in  intellect,  as  well  as  frame. 
And  judges  often  from  the  partial  voice 
That  soothes  her  wishte  mostl 

IDtKtwrmg  kmt^, 

BLBOlfORA. 

Ha,  frantic  yonth! 
What  guilty  purpose  leads  thy  daring  steps 
To  this  forbidden  place? — Art  thou  not  come 
Beneath  that  sacred  veil|  the  more  to  brave 
Th>  avenging  hand  of  Heav'n? 

•TUART. 

Np->that  I  tread 
The  paths  of  danger,  where  each  bosom  pants 
With  keen  revenge  against  me,  speaks  aloud 
The  fervour  of  my  love — Biv  love  misplac'd ! 
Else,  wou]d>t  thou  not  receive  the  gen'rous  proef 
With  a^ger  and  disdain.— 

SLBOMORA. 

Havel  not  cause 
To  drive  thee  from  my  heart?— Hast  thou  not 

chas'd 
All  fiiJth,  and  truth,  and  loyalty  from  thine? 
Say,  hast  thou  not  conspired  against  thy  prinee? 
A  prince!  who  cherish'd  thee  with  parent's  zeal» 
With  friendship  hononr'd  thee,  and  ev'ry  day 
With  bounteous  fevour  crown'd  thy  rising  wish? 

STOART. 

Curse  on  his  arts ! — ^his  aim  was  to  eoslnTe 
Th*  aspiring  soul,  to  stifle  and  repress 
Th'  energing  dictates  of  my  native  right. 
To  eflace  the  glowing  images  within, 
Awak'd  by  glory,  and  retain  by  fraud 
The  sceptre  he  usurps! 

ELBONORA. 

Insidious  chaigel 
As  feeble  as  uqjust!  for,  dear  as  day. 
In  course  direct 

fTDART. 

In  idle  aignm«ii 
Let  us  not  now  coatome  the  pimous  honr; 
The  middle  stream  is  pass'd;  and  the  safe  short 
Invites  our  dauntless  footsteps— Yonder  Sun 
That  dtmbs  the  noon-tide  arch,  already  sees 
T^relve  thousand  vassals,  marehing  in  the  tmin 
Of  wariike  Athol;  and  before  the  shades 
Of  ev'iring  deepen,  Perth's  devoted  walls 
Will  shake  before  tWem-E'er  the  tempest  roars, 
I  oome  to  snatch  thee  from  th*  impending  storsk-* 

BLBORORA. 

O  impotent  of  thought  !—0 !  dead  to  shame* 

Shall  I  for  pompous  infamy  forego 

Th'  internal  peace  that  virtue  calls  her  ovn  ? 
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8TUART. 


Or  say,  thy  lovev  inoonstant  as  the  wave. 
Another  object  claims. — False— pei^urM  maid! 
I  mark'd  thy  minion,  as  he  chann*d  thine  ear 
With'grovMing  adulation. — ^Yes,  I  saw 
Thy  looks,  in  artful  languishment,  disclose 
Thy  yielding  soul,  and  heard  thy  tongue  proclaim 
The  praises  of  Dunbar.— 

BLEONORA. 

Away— away ! 
I  rcorn  thy  mean  suspicion,  and  renounce 
Thy  passion  with  thy  crimes. — ^Tho'bred  in  camps, 
Dunbar  is  gentle,  genVous,  and  humane; 
Possfss'd  of  ev'ry  manly  grace,  to  win 
The  coyest  virein's  heart, 

STUART. 

Perdition  whebn 
The  prostrate  sycophant! — may  Heav'n  exhaust 
Its  thunder  on  my  head^may  Hell  disgorge 
Infernal  plagues  to  blast  me,  if  I  cease 
To  persecute  the  caitiif,  'till  his  blood 
Assuage  my  parcb'd  revenge  ! — ^Perfidious  slave! 
To  steal  between  me  and  my  darling  hope ! — 
The  traitor  durst  not,  had  1  been — O  vows ! 
Where  is  your  obligation? — Eleonora ! 
»    O  loyely  curse !  restore  me  to  myself!—       ^ 

ELEONORA. 

Rage  on  fierce  youth,  more  savage  than  the  storm 

That  howls  on  Thule*s  shore  !^th'  unthrifty  maid 

Too  credulously  fond!  who  gave  away 

Her  heart  »o  lavishly,  deserves  to  wed 

The  woes  that  from  her  indiscretion  flow  !— 

—Yet  ev'n  my  folly  should,  with  thee,  obtaio 

A  fairer  title  and  a  kinder  fate  !— 

8TUART. 

Ha!  weep*st th6u?«>-witnes8  all  ye  sacred  pow'n! 
Her  philtres  have  undone  me!— lo,  my  wrath 
Subsides  again  to  love !«— Enchantress!  »y. 
Why  hast  thou  robbVl  me  of  my  reason  thus  ? 

ELEONORA. 

Has  Eleonora  robb'd  thee  ? — O  recall 
Those  flattering  arts  thy  oWn  deceit  employ'd 
To  wreck  my  peace  ?— recal  thy  fervent  vows 
Of  constant  faith — thy  sighs  and  ardent  looks! 
Then  whisper  to  thy  soid,  those  vows  were  ftJse«-> 
Those  sighs  uniaittaiiil,  and  those  looks  dioguis'd! 

STUART. 
Thou — ^thon  art  changM— but  Stuart  still  the  same ! 
Ev'n  whilst  thou  chid'st  me,  ev'ry  tender  wish 
Awakes  anew,  and  in  my  glowing  breast 
Unutterable  fondness  pants  again  l^— 
— Wilt  thou  not  smile  again,  as  when,  reclin'd 
By  Tay^  smooth-gliding  stream,  we  softly  breatb'd 
Our  mutual  passion  to  the  veraal  breeze? 

ELEONORA. 

Adieu— dear  scenes,  adieu! — ^ye  fragrant  paths 
So  courted  once  !^ye  spr^ding  boughs,  that  wave 
Your  blossoms  o'er  the  stream  !---delightfu]  shades  I 
Where  the  bewitchiiig  music  of  thy  tongue. 
First  charm'd  my  captive  soull^when  gentle  love 
JnspirM  the  soothing  tale! — Love — sacred  Love, 
That  lighted  up  his  flame  at  Virtue's  lamp ! — 

■  STUART. 

Id  Time's  eternal  round,  shall  we  not  hail 
Another  season  equally  serene?— 


— ^To  day,  in  now  amyM,  ftrra  Winter  retei 
The  ravaged  plain—Anon  the  teeniag  Earth 
Unlocks  her  stores,  and  Sprinfr  adorns  the  yetr: 
And  shall  not  we— while.Fate,  like  Whifter,  fiem, 
Expect  revolving  bliss? 

ELEONORA. 

— Would^st  thou  rehin 
To  loyalty  and  me— my  feithful  heart 
Would  welcome  thee  again  I —    . 


ANGUS  I 

Guard  ev*ry  gaSe^ 
That  none  may  'scape— 

ELEONORA. 

Ha!— whither  wilt  thw  fly  > 
Di  scover'd  and  beset ! 

STUART. 

Let  Angosesaifr- 
His  short-liv*d  pow'r  1  scorn— 

[  TAronr  ANf  iif  d^Sbb 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Angus  taUH  ptardi,  Stuart,  Elboxoiu. 

ANGUS. 

Whatdaikresoln, 
By  gloomy  Athol  plann*d,  has  hither  led 
Thy  steps  presumptuous? — Eleonora,  hence.— 
It  ill  befits  thee    but,  no  more     away — 

ni  brook  no  answer [J^V  Bmn. 

—Is  it  not  enoogfa, 
To  lift  Rebellion*s  impious  brand  on  high. 
And  scorch  the  face  of  Faith ;  that  ye  thns  creep 
In  ruffian  ambush,  seeking  to  perfunn 
The  deed  ye  dare  uot  trust  to  open  war? 

STUART. 

Thou  little  know'st  me— or  thy  rankliog  hate 
Defrauds  my  courage. — Wherdbie  shoold  I  giailk 
Like  the  dishonour'd  wretch,  whose  hireling  sted 
In  secret  lifted,  wreaks  with  hnman  gore, 
When  valiant  Athol  hastens,  at  the  head 
Of  warlike  thousands,  to  assert  our  canse? 


The  cause  of  treason  never  was  confined 
To  deeds  of  open  war;  but  still  adopts 
The  stab  of  crouching  murder.— Thy  revoh, 
The  stern  contraction  of  thy  sullen  brow. 
And  this  disguise,  apostate!  speak  thee  beot 
On  fetal  errand. — 

STUART. 

That  tbon  setst  me  here 
Unarra*d,  alone,  from  Angus  might  obtain 
A  fair  interi)retation — Stuart's  love 
Pleads  not  in  mystic  terms;  nor  are  my  voofs 
To  Eleonora  cancell'd  or  unknown- 
Vows  by  thyself  indulg'd,  e^er  envy  yet. 
Or  folly  had  induc'd  thee,  to  embrace 
The  fortunes  of  our  foe,— Thy  foul  reproa<^ 
My  soul  retorts  on  thee!  and  mark,  proud loii 
Revenge  will  have  its  turn! — 

ANOUS. 

Ha!  must  I  bear 
A  beardless  trutor^  insalts?— *tis  not  miae 
To  wage  a  fruitless  war  of  words  with  thee,  [jot, 
Vain  glorious  stripling. — ^While  thine  aiiasveR 
I  8eal*d  thy  title  to  my  daughter's  love; 
But  now,  b^rim'd  with  treaMn,  as  Ihosait, 
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By  Heav*n !  not  diadems  and  thrones  shall  bribe 
My  approbation! — but  the  king  himself 
Shall  judge  thy  conduct !<— Guards— 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Eleonora,  toko  hneeb. 

O:  let  me  thus 

Implore  compassion,  at  a  parent's  knees. 
Who  ne'er  refus'd — 

AHGU8. 
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DimnAR* 

Ten  thousand,  as  I  guess.— 

ANGUS. 

Ours  scarce  amount 
To  half  the  number:  yet,  with  those,  we  mean 
To  hazard  ;in  encounter.— Thou,  mean  while, 
Shalt  visit  ev'ry  passage,  sound  th'  alarm, 
And  man  the  city-jealls.— Here  I  attend 
The  king — and  lo !  he  comes. —      lExU  Du/tbar, 


—Convey  him  hence.— 

[Stuart  itledqf. 
— ^Arise — 
Kemcmber,  Etoonora,  from  what  source 
Thine  origin  is  drawn.^Thy  mother's  soul 
In  purity  exceird  the  snowy  fleece 
That  clothes  our  northern  hills!— her  youthful 

charmx. 
Her  artless  blush,  her  loot  severely  sweet, 
Her  dignity  of  mien  and  smiles  of  love 
Survive  in  thee— Let  me  behold  thee  too     * 
Her  honour*s  heiress—  [£jrY  Angus. 

SCENE  IX. 

■LEONORA* 

^Yes — I  will  adhere 
To  this  ill-omen*d  honour!  sacrifice 
Life's  promis'd  joys  to  its  austere  decree; 
And  vindicate  the  glories  of  my  race. 
At  the  sad  price  of  peace !— If  Athol*8  arms 
(Which  Heav'n  avert!)  to  treason  add  success. 
My  tkthei^  death  will  join  his  sovereign's  fall! 
And  if  the  cause  of  royalty  prevail, 
Each  languid  hope  with  Stuart  must  expire  !— 

From  thought  to  thought,  perplex*d,  in  vain  I 
stray, 

To  pining  anguish  doom'd,  and  fell  dismay ! 


ACT    II.    Scene  amthmet. 
Angus,  Dunba'r. 

DUNBAR. 

St  Heav'n  it  glads  me,  that  my  sword  shall  find 
An  ample  field  to  day. — ^The  king  arous*d, 
Cbafes  like  a  lion  in  the  toils  betray  Vi ! 

ANGUS. 

I  mark'd  his  indignation,  as  it  rose 

At  Athoi's  proud  reply,  from  calm  concern 

To  anxious  tumult,  menacing  disdain, 

And  oveibotltng  wrath.— But  say,  my  friend, 

How  move  the  rebels? — Are  their  ranks  disposed 

By  military  skill  ?— Or  come  they  on 

In  undistinguish'd  crowds  ? — 

DUNBAR. 

.  In  concomi-se  rude 
They  swann  undisciplin'd«— all  arm*d  alike 
With  sword  and  target— On  their  first  assault 
(Feariess  indeed  and  headlong!)  all  their  hopes- 
Of  conquest  must  depend.^If  we,  unbroke, 
Sustain  their  onset;  little  skill'd  in  war. 
To  wheel,  to  rally  and  renew  the  charge, 
Confusion,  havock  and  dismay  will  seize 
Th'  astonish'd  rout. 

ANGUS. 

What  numbers  bring  they  on? 

▼01.  XV. 


SCENE   II. 
King,  Angus. 

KINO. 

— ^The  commonweal 
Has  been  con8ulted.^Tendeme88  and  zeal 
Became  the  parent.— Those  have  nought  avail'd,-^ 
Now,  let  correction  speak  the  king  inccns»d  I 

ANGUS.    - 
Not  without  cause,  my  liege,  shall  dread  rebuke 
Attend  your  royal  wrath.— What  reign  shall  »scapf 
Rebellion's  curse,  when  your  paternal  sway 
Has  hatch'd  the  baneful  pest? 

KING. 

Let  Heaven  decidt 
Between  me  and  my  foes.— That  I  would  spare 
The  guiltless  blood  which  must  our  quarrel  dye. 
No  other  proof  requires,  than  my  advance 
To  reconcilement— -opposite  perhaps 
To  my  own  dignity.— But  I  will  rise 
In  vengeance  niighty !  and  dispel  the  clouds 
That  have  bedim'd  my  state. 

ANGUS. 

The  odds  are  great 
Between  the  numbers:  but  our  cause  is  just; 
Our  soldiers  regularly  train'd  to  war, 
And  not  a  brea&t  among  us,  entertains 
A  doubt  of  victory. 

KING. 

O  valiant  thane! 
Experienc'd  oft,  and  ever  trusty  found ! 
Thy  penetrating  eye,  and  active  zeal 
First  brought  this  foul  conspiracy  to  light; 
And  now  thy  fiiithful  vassals  first  appear 
In  arms  for  my  defence  !«^Tby  recompenca 
My  love  shall  study. 

ANGUS. 

Blotted  be  my  name 
From  honour's  records,  when  I  stand  aloof. 
Regardless  of  the  danger  that  surrounds 
The  fortunes  of  my  prince  I 

KING. 

I  know  thee  well.— > 
Mean  time  our  care  must  Jt>e,  to  obviate. 
With  circumspection  and  preventive  skill. 
Their  numbers. — In  unequal  conflict  joins 
Th'  unwieldy  spear  that  loads  the  borderer. 
With  the  broad  targe  and  expeditious  sword : 
The  loyal  band  that  from  the  hills  of  Lorn 
Arriv'd,  shall  in  our  front  advance,  and  stand 
With  targe  to  tar^e,  and  blade  to  bhide  oppos'd; 
The  spears  extended  fotm  the  second  line. 
And  our  light  archers  hover  to  and  fro. 
To  gall  their  flanks.^-WhatvVtT  accident 
In  battle  shall  befal,  thy  vigilance 
Will  remedy. — Myself -will  here  remain 
o  o 
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To  guard  the  town,  and  witb  a  imall  resenre, 
(If  need  requires)  thioe  exigence  supply. 

ANGUS. 

With  joy,  the  glorious  task  I  undertake !    [Eweuni. 

SCENE   III. 
Dunbar,  Ramsay. 

RAMS4Y* 

They  halt,  and  occupy  the  narrow  pass 
Formed  by  the  river  and  th*  impending  hill ; 
With  purpose,  as  I  deem,  to  charge  our  host 
On  the  small  plain  that  skirts  the  town.— 

DUNBAR.  , 

>ris  well.— 
Thus  hemmed,  their  useless  numbers  will  involve 
Themselves  in  tumult,  to  our  arms  secure 
An  easy  conquest,  and  retard  their  flight- 
To  Angus  hie  thee  straijfht  with  this  adviccd — 
My  task  perform'd,  I  wait  the  king*s  command 
In  this  appointed  place.—  [Exit  JUmsajf. 

SCENE    IV. 

Eleongra;  Dunbar. 

bleonora. 

I  sought  thee,  youth.— 
Ere  yet  this  dreadful  crisis  shall  decide 
The  public  fete,  let  us  to  private  woe 
Devote  one  moment! — ^Tell  me,  brave  Dunbar, 
Wilt  thou  not,  from  the  hurry  of  the  day. 
One  moment  snatch  to  hear  me,  and  condole 
The  anguish  of  my  soul? — 

DUNBAR. 

O  Eleoifora! 
Sooner  shall  the  parch'd  traveller  refuse 
The  gelid  fountain,  than  my  raptur'd  soul 
The  music  of  thy  tongue  '.—What  grief  profanes 
Thy  spotless  bosom?— happy!  far  above 
The  pride  of  conquerors,  were  I  to  ease 
Thy  sorrow*s  pangs ! — 

ELEONGRA. 

Thy  genVous  heart  alone 
Can  brook  the  euterprize— 

DUNBAR. 

O!  task  my  love; 
That  I  more  swift  than  gales  that  sweep  the  plain, 
May  fly  to  thy  relief! 

ELEGNGRA. 

Then  summon  up 
Tliose  elevated  thoughts  that  lift  the  soul 
To  virtue's  highest  pinnacle  j  the  boon 
My  misery  demands,  will  crave  them  all!— 

DUNBAR. 

fie  it  t6  brave  the  menaces  of  death 
In  shape  however  horrid,  so  my  faith 
And  love  remain  inviolate,  my  heait 
BcaU  with  unusual  ardor;  and  demands 
The  test,  impatient!— 

ELEONORA. 

Friendless  and  forlGrn 
L:  fetters  Stuart  Kes!— 

DUNBAR. 

Ha! 


ELEGNGRA. 

From  the  snares 
Of  gloomy  fete  release  him. — 
DVNBAR. 

Cruel  maid  !— 
Nay,  letmecklltheebaibaroiis!  in  spite 
Of  adoration.— Could  thy  mind  suggest 
No  fonsard  slave,  to  set  thy  lover  free. 
But  a  despairing  rival?— Tia  not  giT*n 
Th'  impassioned  soul  of  man  to  execute 
A  deed  so  fatal  to  its  own  repose! 

ELEGNGRA. 
I  sought  not— witness  ye  celestial  powers!  ^ 
To  aggravate  thy  pain. — My  mind,  perplex'd, 
Revolv'd  in  silent  woe,  nor  could  unload 
Her  burthen  to  another.— Thou  alone. 
Hast  won  my  fair  opinion  and  my  trust; 
And  to  thy  word  indebted,  honour  claims 
Th*  engagement  all  her  own. — 

DUNBAR. 

Yet,  with  reserf  e 
Was  that  impawned :  my  loyalty  and  lote 
Wei«  sacred  ev'n  from  that:  nor  can  I  loose 
His  chains,  without  an  injury  to  both!— 

ELEGNGRA. 

Cold—- unaspiring  is  the  love  that  dwells 
With  tim'rous  caution ;  and  the  breast  ustowifl 
By  glory's  godlike  fervour,  that  retains 
The  scruples  of  discretion.^-Let  the  winds 
That  have  dispersM   thy   promise,  snttcfc  tiy 
vows ! — 

DUNBAR. 

Shall  I,  thro*  rash  enthusiasm,  wed 
Eternal  anguish  ?— Shall  1  burst  asunder 
The  bonds  of  awful  justiciJ,  to  preserve 
The  serpent  that  has  poisonM  all  my  peace  .- 
No,  Eleonora!— hlastcd  be— — 

ELEGNGRA.      ^ 

Take  heed! 
Nor  by  an  oath  precipitate,  involve 
Thy  fate  beyond  resource:  For  know,  Dioter, 
The  love  of  Stuart,  with  his  guilt  abiur*d. 
This  morn,  my  solemn  vow  to  Heav'n  ^»peal'^, 
Hath  severed  us  for  ever. 

DUNBAR. 

Then,  Vm  stiU! 
Still  as  the  gentle  calm,  when  the  hufh*d  «itf 
No  longer  foams  before  the  rapid  stoim!— 
Let  theyoung  traitor  perish,  and  his  name 
In  dark  oblivion  rot — 

ELEGNGRA. 

ShalU,alas! 
Supinely  savage,  from  my  ears  exdnde   ^ 
The  cries  of  youthftil  woe?— of  woe  intaild 
By  me  too ! — If  my  heart  denies  him  Kyfc, 
My  pity,  sure,  may  flow!— Has  he  notpifft 
That  wake  ev'n  thy  compaasion  ?— Sty,  1>b^' 
Unmov'd  could*st  thou  survey  th'  mh»^T<^- 
(Whom  but  this  mora  beheld  in  pride  of  boj* 
And  powV  magniflccnt  I)  stretch'd  on the?iwai 
Of  a  damp  dungeon,  groaning  with  des|iair 
With  not  one  friend  his  sorrows  to  diridcv 
And  cheer  his  lone  distress? 
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Cao  1  resist 
So  ikir  s  motive,  and  lo  sweet  a  tongue ! 
When  thy  soft  heart  with  kind  compassion  glows, 
Shall  I  the  tender  sentiment  repress?^ 
No! — let  me  rather  hail  the  social  pang; 
And  ev'ry  selfish  appetite  subdu'd, 
Indulge  a  flame  so  gen'rous  and  humane ! — 
»-Away  with  each  emotion  that  suggests 
A  rival  fevour'd  and  a  traitor  freed ! 
My  love  unbounded  reigns,  and  scorns  to  own 
Reflection's  narrow  limits!— Yes,  my  foir. 
This  hour  he  shall  be  free. —  [Exk  DwAar, 

SCENE    V. 
BLEONORA. 

O  wond'rons  power 
Of  love  beneficent! — O  gen'rous  youth! 
What  recompense  (thus  bankrupt  as  I  am !) 
Shall  speak  my  gratefol  soul ! — A  poor  return 
Cold  friendship  renders  to  the  fervid  hope 
Of  fond  desire  I  and  my  invidious  fste 
Allows  no  more. — But  let  me  not  bewail, 
With  avarice  of  grief,  my  private  woe ; 
When  pale  tiith  fear,  and  haiass'd  with  alarm, 
My  royal  mistress,  still  benign  to  me. 
The  zealous  tender  of  my  duty  claims.         [ExiL 

SCENE  VI. 
ZHtcooert  Stuart  in  chamt, 

STUART. 

Curse  on  my  headstrong  passion! — I  have  eam'd 
The  wajrcs  of  my  folly ! — Is  it  thus 
My  Ruthless  destiny  requites  my  hope? 

SCENE  VII. 
Stuart,  Duhbar. 

8TUART. 

Ha !  eom*8tthou  to  insult  my  chains?— Twas  w«ll 
My  unpropitious  demon  gave  me  up 
To  your  resentment,  tamely« — 

DUHBAR. 

To  exult 
Ev*n  o'er  an  enemy  oppress'd,  and  heap 
Aflfllction  on  th*  afflicted,  is  the  mark 
And  the  mean  triumph  of  a  dastard  soul.-^ 
*Tis  what  Dunbar  disdains^ — ^Perhaps,  I  come 
To  pity,  not  rejoice  at  Stuart's  fate.— 

•TUART. 
To  pity! — ^Torture  1  am  I  faH'n  so  low!— 
Hal  recreantl— move  thy  pity!— Hell  untie 
These  slavish  manacles,  that  I  may  scoui^ge 
This  wretched  arrogant  !— 

DUNBAR. 

True  courage  icorot 
To  vent  her  prowesi  in  a  storm  of  words: 
And  to  the  valiant,  actions  speak  alone : 
Then  let  my  deeds  approve  me. — I  am  come 
To  giva  tJbM  iattBBt  freedonw— 


ITUART. 

Mean'st  thou  death? 
I  shall  be  free  then. — An  apt  minister 
Til*  usurper  has  ordaiu'd  to  perpetrate 
His  sscrct  murders.^ 

DUNBAR. 

Why  wilt  thou  belie 
Thy  own  intelligence  ?— Thou  know'st,  my  sword 
Was  ne'er  accustom'd  to  the  bravo's  stab; 
Nor  the  designs  of  him  so  falsely  styl'd 
Usurper,  ever  sully 'd  with  a  stain 
Of  cruelty  or  guile. — My  purpose  is. 
To.  knock  thy  fetters  off,  conduct  thee  safe 
Without  the  city-confines,  and  restore  thee 
To  liberty  and  Athol — 


Fawning  coward! 
Thou— thou  restore  me ! — ^thou  unbind  my  chains 
Impossible*— >Thy  fears  that  I  may  'scape, 
like  vultures  gnaw  thee ! — 


When  the  battle  joins. 
Thou  Shalt  be  answer'd^— 

•TUART. 

When  the  battle  joins !— 
— Away,  dissembler ! — Sooner  would'st  thou  beari 
The  lion  in  his  rage,  than  fairly  meet 
My  valour  on  the  plain ! 

DUNBAR. 

Ha !  who  art  thou. 
That  I  should  dread  thy  threats?— By  Heav'n*« 

high  throne! 
1*11  meet  thee  in  a  desert,  to  thy  teeth 
Proclaim  thy  treachery,  and  with  my  sword 
Explore  thy  faithless  heart! — Meanwhile,  my  steps 
Shall  guide  thee  to  the  fiekl. 

[Stuart  it  unchauwd,  and  presented  voUk  a  tword, 

STUART. 
No!^Lightning  blast  ma 
If  I  become  thy  debtor,  proud  Dunbar ! 
Thy  nauseous  benefits  shall  not  enslave 
My  fre^bom  will^-Here,  captive  as  I  am. 
Thy  lavish'd  obligation  shall  not  buy 
My  firiendship  !.->No !  nor  stifle  my  revenga 

DUNBAR. 

Alike  unpleasspt  woukl  it  be  to  me, 
To  court  thy  love,  or  deprecate  thy  hate; — 
What  1  have  profiier'd,  other  motives  urg'd-^ 
The  gift  is  Eleonora's.-— 

ITUART. 

Sacred  powers! 
Let  me  not  understand  thee !— Thou  hast  rous'4 
My  soul's  full  fury !— In  the  blood  that  warms 
Thine  heart,  perAdiooi,  i  will  slake  mine  ire! 

•      DUNBAR. 

In  all  my  conduct,  insolent  of  heart! 
What  hast  Ihou  mark'd  so  abject  and  so  meai^ 
That  thy  fbul  tongue  its  licence  thus  avows? 
To  boundless  passion  subject,  as  thyself. 
Wild  tumult  oft  my  reason  overwhelms!^— 
Then  tempt  me  not  too  fiir,  lest  blindfold  wrath 
Transport  my  soul,  and  headlong  ruin  crash 
Thy  prida  ev'n  hert  I — 
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fTUART. 
^         In  this  accursed  place 
Let  me  be  shackled — rivettpd  with  bolts, 
Till  the  rust  gnaw  my  carcase  to  the  bone, 
If  my  heart  throbs  not  for  the  combat,  here  !^ 
£v*n  here,  where  thou  art,  lord !— Ha !  dost  thou 

shake? 
By  Heav'n,  thy  qutv'rini^  lip  and  haggard  look 
Confess  pale  terrour  and  amaze  I— 

DUNBAR. 

— Away!— 
Away,  lewd  railer ! — ^not  thy  sland'rous  throat. 
So  fraitful  of  invectives,  shall  provoke  me 
To  wreak  unworthy  vmgeance  on  thee,  safe 
In  thy  captivity : — But  soon  as  war  [out- 

Shall  close  the  encountering  hosU,  1*11  find  thee 
Assert  my  clahn  to  Eleonora*s  love. 
And  tell  thee,  what  thou  art. 

STUART. 

I  bum— 1  rage! 
My  fell  revenge  consumes  me! — But  no  mor^— 
Thou  Shalt  not  'scape  me— Goaded  by  my  wrongs, 
ril  hunt  thee  thro*  the  various  scenes  of  death  !^ 
Thau  Shalt  be  found ! — 


I  triumph  in  that  hope. 


SCENE    VIII.    Changei, 
King,  Queen,  attended, 

KING. 
Couragaoas  Ansus  shall  not  be  o'erpower'd — 
Myself  will  bring  him  aid. — 

QUEEN. 

Alas!  my  prince! 

KING. 

What  means  the  gentle  partner  of  my  heart? 
Dismiss  thy  fears.— This  day  will  dissipate 
The  cause  of  thy  dismay.— Ev*n  now,  I  go 
To  pluck  the  wreath  of  victory,  and  lay 
Fre^  laurels  in  thy  lap. 

QUEEV. 

Ah !  why  let  in 
A  train  of  harpy  sorrows  to  my  breast!— 
—Ah!  why  in  your  own  precious  life,  expose 
Your  kingdom's  safety,  and  your  consort's  pea«e! 
— T^et  me  restrain  y<>u  from  the  field  to  day.— 
There  is  no  feme— no  glory  to  be  won 
From  a  revolter's  brow. — 

KING. 

The  ptibltc  weal 
Commands  to  arm— dishonpyr  Uint  my  name. 
When  1  reject  the  call  !— 

QUEEN. 

111-omen'd  call ! 
That  like  <he  raven's  croak  invades  my  quiet ! 
O!  would  to  Heaven,  our  mitiutes  smoothly  rpll'd 
In  humble  solitude,  with  meek-ey'd  peace ! 
Bemote  from  royalty,  and  all  the  CfkrQI 
That  brood  around  the  throne!— 


xtir«. 


No,  let  us  SCOT* 
UnfeelinjBT  eaae,  and  private  bliss  faref^. 
When  public  aitisery  implores  our  aid.— 
What  dignity  of  trannport  feela  the  pnace, 
Who,  from  the  pangs  of  fierce  oppreaaiTe  puwa, 
A  people  rescues  ? 

QUEEN. 

Whata4iBaMlhoit 
Of  daagera  'cirde  kim ! 

KING. 

Disease  confen 
The  stamp  of  value  upon  health  ;  and  gtory 
Is  the  fair  child  of  periL— Thou  thy«eif 
My  conduct  wilt  applaud,  soon  as  thy  mind 
Its  native  calm  regaina,  and  reason  sways 

Uncbeck'd  by  fear ^Secure  *tjll  my  rrtma 

Remain  within,  and  ev'ry  thought  indolga 
Foreboding  my  success^— 

It 

Adien! 
Heav'n  crown  your  valour  with  a  wreaih. 

'  KING,  to  an  atiendani. 
Swift,  hie  thee  to  Dunbar,  and  bid  hiiB  lead 

The  chosen  cilizens 

Ettler  Ramsat. 

SCENE    1X» 

King  attended,  Ramsat. 
RAMSAT. 
O  fatal  chance! 
The  traitor  Grime,  with  a  selected  band, 
(While  Angus,  press'd  on  every  side,  sustaias 
Th*  unequal  fight)  a  secret  path  pursa'd 
Around  the  hills,  and  pouring  all  at  once, 
Surpris'd  the  eastern  gate;— the  citizens. 
With  consternation  amote,  befisce  hia  arms 
In  rout  disoriler'd  fly  !— 

XING. 

Ha!  then  the  whed 

Of  fate  fall  circle  rolls  to  crush  me  down ! 
Nor  leaves  one  pause  for  conduct!— Yet  III  Iwr 
My  fortunes  like  a  king— baste  and  oolMct 
The  scattered  partie*— Let  us  not  aobmit^ 
'Ere  yet  subdu'd — to  arms !  {Dra^ 

IIAHiAT. 

Alaawy  prince! 
The  convent  is  beset— Hark  !  while  wa  spaik 
The  gates  are  burst—Behold — 
KniG. 

Wemast  picMK 
The  pangs  of  lingering  misery,  and  Ml 
With  honour,  as  we  liv'd — 


SCENE  X. 
Kmo  attrada^  Ramsay.     Grivb 


WtetMd 
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Of  ttnjesty,  thus  rnddy 
Into  my  private  fcenes  ? 


intrudt 


GRIME. 

The  howr  is  fled,    . 
That  saw  tby  wanton  tyranny  impose 
The  galling  yoke — Yes,  I  am  come  to  wrest 
The  prostituted  sceptre  from  thy  band, 
Aad  drag  thee  lettered  to  thf  royal  throne 
Of  Walter,  whom  1  senre. 

JUNO. 

Ontrageotis  wretch ! 
.Grown  old  in  treachery !  whose  soul  untam'd, 
■  No  mercy  softens,  and  no  laws  restrain! 

Thy  life  thrice  forfeited,  my  pity  thrice 

FVom  justice  hath  vedeem'd;  yet  art  thou  ibund 

Still  turbulent—- a  rugged  rebel  stilly 

Uiiaw'd,  and  nnreclaim'd  1 — 

ORIMB. 

That  1  yet  breathe 
This  ambient  air,  and  tread  this  Earth  at  wilt, 
Not  to  thy  mercy  but  tby  dread  1  owe.— 
Wrohg'd  as  I  was-^«y  old  possessions  reft 
By  thy  rapacious  power,  my  limbs  enchain'd 
Within  a  loathsome  dungron,  and  my  name 
Thy  loud  reproach  thro*  all  the  groaning  land; 
Thou  durst  not  shed  my  blood  \ — the  purple  stream 
Had  sweli'd— 4  tide  of  vengeance  I  and  o'erwhelmM 
The  proud  oppressor^.— 

SINO. 

Traitor  to  thy  prince. 
And  fbe  perrerse  to  truth  I — how  ftiU  thy  crimes, 
Thy  doom  how  just— ray  pardon  how  humane, 
Thy  conscious  malice  knows — But  let  me  not 
Degrade  my  name,  and  vindicate  to  thee 
The  JH8ti9C  of  my  reigti. 

GRIMB. 

Vain  were  th'  attempt 
With  artifice  of  words  to  sooth  my  rage. 
More  deaf  to  mercy,  than  the  famish'd  wolf 
That  tears  the  bleating  kid !— My  starved  revenge 
Thy  blood  alone  can  satiate ! — Yield  thee  then : 
Or  sink  beneath  mi^e  arm. 


Hrav*n  shall  not  see 
A  deed  so  afcject  vilify  my  name — 
Wiiile  yet  I  widd  this  sword,  and  the  warm  blood 
SttU  streams  wjthin  my  veins;  my  courage  wars 
SnpcriCT  to  a  mffian's  threatn. — 


Fall  on. 
And  he*  them  pieoe^meal. 

[Kmgt  ffaMfoy,  and  tOiemhnit  drke 
of  Grime  ami  h»  Joihwert;  but 
are  afttrwank  ooerpiamrtd  ami  tSs' 


GRIME. 

Wilt  thou  yet  maintain 
Thy  dignity  of  words  ?^Where  are  thy  slaves, 
Tby  subjects,  guards  an<l  thunder  of  thy  throne, 
lUdncM  ttforper?— Guard  these  captives. 

[AmmiI  iB^,  Mammif,  are.  gtrnm. 


SCENE    Xl 
Enter  a  Soldier  io  Grime. 


A  troop  of  horsemen  have  possessed  the  gate 
By  which  we  gained  the  city.— 
GRIME. 

Blast  them,  Hell  I 
We  must  retreat  another  way,  and  leave 
Our  aim  unfinished !— ^Our  victorious  swords 
At  least  shall  guard  the  treasure  ttiey  have  won. 
When  the  fierce  parent^lion  bites  our  chaii^ 
His  whelps  forlorn,  an  easy  prey  remain. 


ACT  m.    SC£NE  L 
QvBBN,  Eleomora,  Captain, 

QUEBM. 

What  fimn  the  battlements  bast  thou  desei7*d^ 

CAPTAIlf. 

Nothing  distinct,  my  queen— .Involved  in  clouds 
Impervious  to  the  view,  the  battle  long 
Continued  doubtful,  *midst  the  mingling  sounds 
Of  trumpets,  neighing  steeds,  tumultuous  shouts 
Of  fierce  assailants,  doleful  cries  of  death. 
And  clatt'ring  armour;  *till  at  length,  the  noise 
In  distant  murmurs  dy'd — 0*er  all  the  plain. 
Now  a  dread  stillness  reigns ! 

QUEEN. 

Then  all  is  lost! 
Why  pauses  ruin,  and  suspends  the  stroke  !-* 
Is  it  to  lengthen  out  affliction's  tf;nn. 
And  feed  productive  woe } — Where  shall  the  groans 
Of  innocence  deserted  find  redress! 
Shall  I  exclaim  to  Heav*n  ?— Already  Heav'n 
Its  pity  and  protection  has  withdrawn ! 
Earth  yield  me  refuge  then  !-^ive  me  to  lie 
Within  thy  cheerless  bosom !.— there,  put  off 
Th'  uneasy  robe  of  being — ^there,  lay  down 
The  lead  of  my  distress ! 

BLEONORA. 

Alas!  my  qaeeiif 
What  consolation  can  the  wretched  bring! 
How  shall  I  from  my  own  despair  collect 
Assuasive  balm  ? — Within  my  lonely  breast 
Mute  sorrow  and  despondence  long  have  dwelt  I 
And  while  my  sire,  perhaps,  this  instant  bleeds. 
The  dim,  exhausted  fouotaios  of  my  grief 
Can  scarce  afford  a  tear! 

QUEEN. 

O  luxury 
Of  rantuBl  iH !— >Let  us  enjoy  the  feast! 
To  gi^an  rC'Ocho  groan,  in  concert  raise 
Our  lamentation ;  and  when  sorrow  swells 
Too  big  for  utterance,  th(^  silent  streams 
Shall  flow  in  common!^ When  the  silent  streams 
Forbear  to  fiow,  the  voice  again  shall  wail; 
O  ofty  lost  lord  !-«^  sav'e  him— eave  khn,  poweit  I 

ELEOXrORA 

Is  there  no  gentle  remedy  to  sooth 
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The  soul's  disorder;  lull  the  jarring  thoughts. 
And  with  fair  images  amuse  the  mind? 
—Come,  smiling  Hope— divine  illusion!  come 
In  all  thy  pride  of  triumph  o'er  the  pangs 
Of  misery  and  pain ! 

(UJEEM. 

Jjcm — low  indeed; 
Have  our  misfortunes  plung'd  us ;  when  no  gleam 
Of  wand'rini;  hope,  how  vain  soever  or  false. 
Our  invocation  flatters  !.^Wh4?n — O  when 
Will  death  deliver  me?  — Shall  I  not  rest 
Within  the  peaceful  tomh,  where  may  I  sleep 
In  calm  oblivion,  and  forget  the  wrecks 
Of  stormy  life! — No  sounds  distuib  the  grave 
Of  murdci'<l  husbands !— Or  the  dismal  ackeam 
Of  infants  perishing^-— Ha  I  whither  leads 
Imnp'iiintion!— Must  ye  perish  then. 
Ye  tender  blossoms? — Must  the  lofty  oak 
That  gave  you  life,  and  shelter'd  you  from  harm, 
Yield  to  the  traitor's  axe  ? — O  agony 
Of  fond  distraction ! 

ELEOnORA. 

Ha!— 4)ehold  where  comis 
The  warlike  son  of  March !— What,  if  he  brings 
The  news  of  victory ! 

QUKBir.  . 

My  soul  alarm'd 
With  eagerness  and  terrour  waits  her  doom  I 

SCENE  n. 

dUBEN,  ElEONOEA,  DUMBAM. 
QUEEN. 

Say,  youth,  how  fares  the  king  I 

DpVBAa, 

Fair  princess,  hail! 
To  you  my  duty  and  my  speed  were  bent-<- 
Your  royal  consort  triumphs. 

QVBEV. 

lives  he  then  1 
Lives  he,  deliver'd  from  the  fiital  snares 
Which  had  enclosM  him ! 


To  their  hills  rcpell'd. 
The  vanquish*d  rebels  curse  his  conquVing  arm — 
He  bade  me  fly  before  him  to  the  queen; 
With  the  glad  tidings  cheer  her  drooping  soul; 
And  bear  his  kindest  wishes  to  ^e  shrine 
Himself  will  soon  adore. 

QUBEH. 

Will  be  then  aome 
And  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  my  cheek ! — 
Ah,  no !— -thy  pity  flatters  me  in  vain ! 

DUNBAR. 

Let  me  not  dally  with  my  queen's  distress.^— 
What  were  it,  but  to  lift  incumbent  woe. 
That  it  might  fall  more  grievous. — By  the  faith 
Of  my  allegiance,  hither  speeds  tlie  king, 
By  love  attended,  and  by  conquest  crown'd. 

QUEEN. 

O  welcome  messenger !— How  sweetly  sounds 
Thy  prelude!— Thus,  the  waihler  of  the  mom, 
To  the  sick  wretch  who  moan'd  the  tedious  night. 
Brings  balmy  slumber,  ease  and  hope  and  health ! 
P  wondrous  destiny ! 


■LBONORA. 

Thus  on  VKf  qocca 
May  fortune  ever  smile.— May  bliss  to  bti« 
Succeed,  a  tranquil  scene  !<^Say,  noble  yooth. 
Returns  my  sire  in  safety  from  the  field  2— 

DUNBAR. 
Safe  aa  thy  fondest  filial  wish  can  fbrm.*- 
In  war's  variety,  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Variety  of  valour  and  of  skill : 
But  such  united  excellence  of  both-* 
Such  art  to  baffle  and  amuse  the  foe;-— 
Such  intrepidity  to  execute 
Repeated  efforts,*— never,  save  in  him. 
My  observation  trac'd  !'--Oor  monarch^  acts 
My  feeble  praise  would  sully  and  profiuie. 

ELEONORA. 

Thy  words,  like  genial  showers  to  the  paickM 
Refresh  my  languid  soul!—  [esitti, 

QUEEN. 

The  trumpet  sirdis! 
My  conqueror  approaches !— Let  me  fly 
With  ecstacy  of  love  into  his  arms!— 
He  comes !— the  victor  comes ! 

SCENE  IlL 

King,  Suebn,  Elbovoba,  Dubbab. 

KiNGy  embnxmg  Ae  fvenb 

My  better  pait! 
My  sours  chief  residence  l-^My  love!  my  q«n! 
Thou  hayt  been  tender  overmuch,  and  apoon'd 
Ev*&  too  profusely ! 

QITEEB. 

Celehrate  this  boor  ' 
Ye  songs  of  angels!  and  ye  sons  of  Earth, 
Keep  festival! — My  monarch  is  leittin'd! 
I  fold  him  in  these  arms! ~rl  bear  his  ^ 
His  love  soft-chiding !— - 


O  ye  powers  bcflign! 
What  words  can  speak  the  rapture  of  my  sonl! 
Come  to  my  breast,  where,  cherishM  by  bj  kn, 
Thy  fair  idea  rooted,  blossoms  forth  . 
And  twines  around  my  heart! 

QUEEH. 

BaysterioBS  fitc! 
My  wishas  are  complete! — Yet,  I  mast  ask 
A  thousflUBd  things  impertinently  Ibnd!       [kiac. 
How  did  yon 'scape  ?-^What  angel's  haad,  af 
Preserv'd  you  from  destruction? 
KING. 

Heav'n,  indeed, 
KspottsM  my  cause,  and  sent  to  my  relief 
The  son  of  March,  who,  with  a  chosen  few, 
DeliverHt  me  from  Grime: — Thence  to  thefieU 
We  speeded,  and  accomplish^  what  the  svoid 
Of  Angus  had  well  nigh  achieved  belbrb 
QUBB|I  to  DUVBAK. 

How  shall  acknowledgment  enoqgh  revaid 
Thy  worth  unparaUePd  ? 

XIH6. 

Now,  bymy  thnat! 
Not  my  own  isiva  «haU  eu^nM  aie  unn 
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Than  thoo,  heroic  youth  !^Th*  insulting  foe, 
In  spite  of  fresh  supplies,  with  slaughter  driven 
To  the  steep  hills  that  bound  the  plain,  have  sent 
An  herald,  in  their  turn,  to  sue  for  peace.— 
An  audience  have  I  promisM. — Ere  the  hour 
Arrives,  I  will  retire,  and  in  the  bath 
fiefresh  my  weary^d  limbs. — 

lEstunt  King,  Queen,  aUendanit. 

SCENli  IV. 
Bum  BAR,  Eleonora. 

■LEONORA. 

Renown  to  day 
Has  lavished  ^all  her  honours  on  thy  head. 


SCENE  V. 
Angus,  Dunbar,  Eleonora. 


What  boots  it,  that  my  fortune  decks  me  thus 
With  unsubstantial  plumes  j  when  my  heart  groans 
Beneath  the  gay  caparison,  and  love 
With  unrequited  passion  wounds  my  soul ! 

ELEONORA. 

Is  unpropitious  love  unknown  to  me? 
To  me  for  ever  doom'd  (alas !)  to  nurse 
The  slow-consuming  fire.'-^ 

DUNBAR. 

Heav'n's !— what  are  all 
7*he  boasted  charms,  that  with  such  wond'rous 
Attach  thee  to  my  rival  ?-*Par  from  me     [power 
Be  the  vain  arrogance  of  pride,  to  vaunt 
Rxcelling  talents;  yet  1  fain  would  learn. 
On  what  admir*d  accomplishment  of  Stuart, 
Thy  preference  is  fix»d.— 

ELEONORA. 

Alas!  Dunbar, 
My  judgment,  weak  and  errins;  as  it  is, 
Too  well  discerns  on  whom  I  should  bestow 
My  love  and  my  esteem:— But  trust  me,  youth. 
Thou  little  know'st  how  hard  it  is  to  wean 
The  mind  from  darl  ng  habiU  long  indulg'd ! 
I  know  that  Stuart  sinks  into  repi-oacb; 
Immers'd  in  guilt,  and>  more  than  onc^  subdued 
By  thy  superior  merit  and  success : 
Yet  ev»n  this  Stuart,— for  1  would  not  wrong 
Thine  expectati tin,— still  retains  a  part 
Of  my  oompassion^nay,  1  fear,  my  love !  [kings, 
Would*st  thou,  distinguish'd  by  th'  applause  of 
Disgi^ce  thy  qualities,  and  brook  the  prize 
Of  a  divided  heart  ? — 

PUNBAR. 

No! — ^witness  Heav'n 
I  love  not  on  such  terms!- Am  I  then  docm*d, 
Unfeeling  maid  !  for  ever,  to  deplore 
Thy  unabating  rigour!— The  rude  flint 
Yields  to  th'  incessant  drop  j  but  Eleonora, 
Inflexibly  severe,  unchang*d  remains— 
Unmov'd  by  my  complaint ! 

BLBONORA. 

My  Either  comes ! 
Let  me,  with  pious  ravishment,  embrace 
His  martial  knees,  and  bless  the  guaidiao  power 
That  scKcn'd  him  in  tha  battle ! 


ANGUS. 

Rise,  my  child. 
Thou  hast  been  always  dutiful,  and  mild 
As  the  soft  breeze  that  fans  the  summer  eve ! 
Such  innocence  endearing  gently  stole 
Into  my  youthful  bosom,  and  awak'd 
Love's  tender  languisbinent,  when  to  my  view 
Thy  mother  first  displayed  her  virgin  bloom ! 

[Titrmng  to  Dunbar. 
Come  to  my  arms,  Dunbar! — ^To  shieJd  from  death 
A  parent,  is  the  venerable  act 
Of  the  moat  pious  duty . — ^Thus  adopted, 
Henceforward  be  my  son!— The  rebel  chiefs 
Secure  in  my  safe  conduct,  wait  without 
Jhc  promised  andienqe.— To  the  king  repair. 
And  signify  their  presence.—  [ExU  Jhmbm. 

SCENE  VL 

Angus,  Eleonora. 

ANGUS. 

Eleonora, 
Behold  the  undaunted  youth,  who  stept  between 
The  stroke  of  fiite  and  me,r--0'erpow'r'd,  unhors*d, 
And  by  the  foe  surrounded,  1  had  sunk 
A  victim  to  barbarity  enrag'd ; 
If  brave  Dunbar,  to  his  own  peril  blind. 
Had  not  that  instant  to  my  rescue  sprung.— 
Nay,  when  that  youthful  traitor— by  whose  arm 
Released,  1  know  not,  headlong  rush'd  against  me, 
My  vigilant  deliverer  opposed 
The  fierce  aggressor,  whose  aspiring  crest 
Soon  prostrate  fell.— 

■UBONORA^ 
Ha!  fell— 1«  Stuart  slain? 
O!  speak,  my  father.— 

ANGUS. 

Wherefore  this  alarmJ 
Let  me  not  find  thy  bosom  entertain 
A  sentiment  unworthy  of  thy  name  !— 
The  generous  victor  gave  him  back  his  life ; 
And  cry'd  aloud,  **  This  sacrifice  I  make 
For  Eieonora's  love.*' — 

eleonora. 

O  matchless  youth ! 
His  virtue*!  conquered  my  esteem,  before: 
But  now,  my  grateful  sentimeut  inflames 
Ev'n  to  a  sister's  zeal! 

ANGUS. 

With  rigid  power 
I  would  not  bridle  thy  rcluctaut  thought : 
Yet,  let  me,  with  parantul  care,  couiiueiid 
The  passion  of  Duubar.—^ 

ELEONORA. 

A  feircrgarb 
His  title  could  not  wear: — But  when  1  think 
What  rocks  in  secret  lie— what  tempests  rise 
On  love's  deceitful  voyage ;  my  timid  soul 
Recoils  affrighted,  and  with  horrour  shuun 
Th'  inviting  calm  !— 

ANGUS. 

Retire,  my  child,  and  weigh 
The  different  qlaims^— Hei:e,  glory,  love,  and  truth 
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Implore  thy  smiles : — ^thcre,  vice  with  brutal  rage 
Would  force  tliee  to  his  wishes — But  too  long 
1  tarry  in  this  places— I  must  attend 
My  lov 'reign  in  his  interview  with  Athol. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 


Changes  to  another  apartment. 


Atbol,  Grimb. 

ATHOJL. 
What  we  to  fortune  ow*d,  our  arms  have  paid : 
But  let  us  now  the  changeling  pow'r  renounce.— 
TJkibappy  those,  who  hazard  their  designs 
On  her  without  reserve  t 

GRIME. 

'Our  plan  pursued 
A  puipose  more  assur'd  :>-With  conquest crown'd. 
Oar  aim  indeed,  a  feirer  wreath  had  worn: 
But  that  deny'd,  on  terms  of  darker  hue 
Our  swords  shall  force  success ! — 
ATHOL. 

Th'  approaching  scene 
Demapds.our  utmost  arts!  not  with  taroe  sighs 
To  bend  before  his  throne,  and  supplicate 
His  clemency,  like  slaves;  nor  to  provoke 
With  pride  of  speech  his  anger  half  appeas*d : 
But  with  submission  mingle  (as  we  speak) 
A  conscious  dignity  of  soul,  prepared 
For  all  events.— 


Without  the  city-walls, 
The  southern  troops  encamped,  already  fill 
The  festal  bowl,  to  celebrate  the  day. — 

,     ATHOL. 
By  Heav'n !  their  flush'd  intemperance  will  yield 
Occasion  undisturh*d..^For  while  they  lie,  [lurk 
With  wine  and  sleep  o*erwhelm*d,  the  clans  that 
Behind  th*  adjacent  hills,  shall,  in  the  dark. 
Approach  Ihe  gate  when  our  associate  Cattan 
CoQunands  the  guard;  then,  introduc'd  by  him. 
We  take,  with  ease,  possession  of  the  town. 
And  hither  move  unmark'd. — 

GRIME. 

Here,  if  we  foil, 
May  my  shrunk  sinew  never  more  un^eath 
My  well-try*d  dagger;  nor  my  hungry  hate 
Enjoy  the  savoury  steam  of  hostile  gore ! 

ATHOL. 

How  my  fir'd  soul  anticipates  the  joy ! 
I  see  me  seated  in  the  re;;al  chair, 
Enthiron'd  by  Grime,  the  partner  of  my  power!— 
But  this  important  enterprise  demands 
More  secret  conference. — The  sword  of  Stuart 
Will  much  avail :  but  his  unpractised  youth 
To  doubts  and  scraples  subject,  hitherto 
Declines  our  last  resolv^ — 


It  shall  be  mine. 
To  rouse  his  passion  to  the  pitch  required. — 
But  soft !  — who  comes  ? — ^Ten  thousand  curses  load 
Th'  ambitious  stripling! 

Enter  Dcnbab. 

By  the  king^s  command, 
I  comt  to  gfuide  you  to  the  throne. 


ATHOL. 

*Ti«  wdl. —  EfinL 

SCENE  VIII. 

Discovers  the  King  seated,    Angus,  aUeHdads. 

Enter  Athol,  GRnUE,  introduced  hg  Dvnbajl 

KING. 

It  is  not  well — it  is  not  well  we  meet 

On  terms  like  these  I — I  should  have  found  in  Atfasl 

A  trusty  counsellor  and  steady  friend: 

And  better  would  it  suit  thy  rev'rend  age. 

Thy  station,  quality,  and  kindred  blood. 

To  hush  ill-judging  clamour,  and  cement 

Divided  factions  to  my  throne  again, 

I1ian  thus  embroil  the  states —  " 

ATROL. 

My  piesent  aia 
Is  to  repair,  not  widen  more,  the  breacfa 
That  discord  made  between  ns :  this,  my  liegf. 
Not  harsh  reproaches,  or  severe  rebuke 
Will  e'er  effectuate:— No— let  us  rather. 
On  terms  which  equally  become  us  both. 
Our  interests  re-unite. 

KING. 

Hah! — reunite! 
By  Heav'n,  thy  proud  demeanor  more  befiU 
A  sovereign  than  a  subject ! — Reunite  ! — 
How  durst  thou  sever  from  thy  faith,  old  loid! 
And  with  an  helmet  load  that  hoary  bead 
To  wage  rebellious  war ! 

ATHOL. 

The  swoni  of  Athol 
Was  never  drawn  but  to  redress  the  wronp 
His  country  suffered. — 

KING. 

Dar'st  thou  |o  my  face 
Impeach  my  conduct,  baffled  as  tbou  art, 
Ung^teful  traitor  ?  Is  it  tbas  thy  guilt 
My  clemency  implores? 

ATHOL. 

Not  yet  K  low 
Has  fate  reduc*d  us,  that  we  need  to  crawl 
Beneath  your  footstool: — In  our  camp  remfeia 
Ten  thousand  vig'rous  mountaineerS|  who  loi^ 
Their  honours  to  retrieve.-— 

.     KING,  rising  hastily. 

Swift,  hie  thee  to 
And  lead  thy  fugitive  adherents  back  !— 
Away. — Now,  by  the  mighty  soul  of  Bmce  ? 
Thou  Shalt  be  met-7-And  if  thy  savage 
Abide  us  in  the  plain,  we  soon  will  tread 
Rebellion  into  dust — Why  move  ye  not  \ 
Conduct  them  to  their 


ATHOL. 

If  on  my  own  mtegnty  of  heart 
Too  far  presuming,  1  have  gaU*d  the  wound 
Too  much  inflam*d  already.—- Not  with  yna. 
But  with  your  measures  ilKadrbM,  I  wairVl: 
Your  sacred  person,  &mily,  and  thnna 
My  purpose  still  reverM,— 
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O  wretched  ple^! 
To  which  thy4>!88ted  guilt  nrast  have  recourse! 
Had  thy  desifirn  been  laudable,  thy  tongue 
*Wlth  honest  freedom  boldly  should  have  spoke 
Thy  discontent. — ^Ye  live  not  in  a  reign 
"Where  truth,  by  arbitrary  pow'r  depressM, 
I>ares  not  maintain  her  state. — I  charge  thee,  say 
IV  hat  lawless  measures  has  my  pow'r  pursu*d? 
ATHOL. 

I  come,  to  mitigate  your  royal  wrath 
"With  sorrow  and  subjiission;  not  to  sum 
The  motives  which  compeilM  me  to  the  field. — 


I  ibond  your  miserable  btate  reduced 
To  ruin  and  despair: — your  cities  drenched 
In  mutual  slaughter,  desolate  your  plains : 
All  order  banished,  and  all  aits  decayed  :•» 
No  industry,  save  what  with  hands  impure 
Distrcss'd  the  commonwealth :— no  laws  in  forco, 
To  screen  the  poor  and  check  the  guilty  great; 
While  squnltd  Famine  joined  her  sister  fiend, 
Devouring  Pestilence,  to  curse  the  scene ! — 
I  came — 1  toird-«reform'd— >rcdres8>d  the  whole: 
And  lo!  my  recompense! — But  I  relapse.^ 
What  is  your  suit?^ 

▲THOL. 

We  sue,  my  liege,  for  peace.— 

KING. 

Say,  that  my  lenity  shall  grant  your  prayer,^ 
How,  for  the  future,  shall  I  rest  aasur'd 
Of  your  allegiance? 

▲THOL. 

Stuart  ihall  be  left 
The  pledge  of  our  behaviour.— 

Kine. 

And  your  arms. 
Ere  noon  to  morrow,  shall  be  yielded  up, 

ATHOL. 

This,  too,  shall  be  performU-^ 
.  Kino. 

Then  nuu^  me,  thane,-^ 
Because  the  loinS,  from  whence  my  fiither  sprung, 
On  thee  too  life  bestowM;  enjoy  the  gift.-^ 
I  pardon  what  is  past — In  peace  consume 
The  winter  of  thy  days^^-But,  if  ye  light 
Tb*  extinguished  brand  again,  and  brave  my  throne 
With  new  commotions— by  th*  eternal  power! 
No  future  guile,  submission,  or  regard 
StuHi  check  my  indignation!— I  will  pour 
My  vengeance  in  full  volley ;  and  the  earth 
Shall  dread  to  yield  you  succour  or  resource  1 
Of  this,  no  more.— Thy  kinsman  shall  remain 
With  OS,  an  hostage  of  thy  promis*d  faith.— 
So  shall  our  mercy  with  our  prudence  join. 
United  brighten,  and  securely  shine. 


Of  eagle-ey'd  Ambition,  to,th'  abyss        [thought. 
Of  mutfring  Horrour,  cursM     from  thought  to 
— Hah>  Jealousy!— I  feel  th*  infernal  power! 
Her  hifsing  snakes  arouse*— her  torch  inflames 
My  madd'ning  soul ! — Yes, — if  he  thus  permits 
My  ftet  to  range  at  will;  my  'vengeful  hand 
Will  soon  requite  him.—  [Enkr  Grim, 

SCENE  n. 

SrUART,  Gbimb. 

GRIME. 

Wherefore  thus  alone  ? 
Thy  noble  kinsman,  who  now  parted  hence. 
Observes  a  sudden  doud  o'erhang  thy  brow.— « 
Since  from  the  dungeon  to  his  wish  restor*d, 
A  mute  aversion  to  his  love,  secludes 
Thy  lonely  steps*- 

nVART.    > 

Yes, — ^thou  thyself  hast  nam*d 
The  cause  accurs'd !— ha,  from  the  dungeon  freed!— 
And  freed  by  whom! — ^there's  poison  in  the  thoughi! 
— ^Am  1  not  hostage  of  my  uncle's  shame  ? 

.  oaiMB. 

Thou  dwell'st  on  that  too  muclu— Few  live  exempt 
From  disappointment  and  disgrace,  who  run 
Ambition's  rapid  course. — Inur'd  to  pain, 
The  hardened  soul,  at  last,  forgets'  to  feel 
The  scourge  of  fate;  and  fearless  rashes  on 
To  deeds  advent'rous. — 

rruART. 

Who  shall  fi-ame  th'  attempt 
That  Stuart  dreads  t'  achiex'e  ? — Not  pestilence, 
Not  raging  seas,  nor  livid  flames  can  bound 
My  dauntless  undertaking! — ^Tell  me,  Grime, 
For  thou  wasttrain'd  to  feats  of  horrid  proof. 
Since,  not  the  voice  of  Heav'n  itself  can  lure 
My  honour  back  again — what  pow'r  of  Hell 
Shall  I  invoke  to  deepen  my  revenge  P*^- 

GRIMR. 

Ha !  didst  thou  say  revenftc  ? — Hail,  sable  pow'r. 
To  me  more  dear  than  riches  or  renown ! 
What  gloomy  joy,  to  drench  the  dagger  deep 
In  the  proud  heart  of  him  who  robVd  my  fame! 
My  fortune  thwarted;  or  es^^ay'd  by  fraud 
To  poison  my  delights  !— 

STUART.       . 

Ha !  thou  hast  rous*d 
The  scorpion-thought  that  stings  me  !^ 

— Mark  me,  Grime,^ 
Our  baflied  cante. could  not  alarm  me  thust 
If  conquest  for  the  foe  declar'd  to  day. 
Our  arms  again  the  vagra.it  might  compel, 
And  chain  her  to  our  side.— But  know,  my  love 
Has  been  defratided ! — Eleonora's  heart 
That  wretch  invades. — ^That  ravisher,  who  cropp'd 
My  bidding  fame  and  sunk  me  to  reproach ! 
He,  whom  my  jealousy,  in  all  its  rage. 
Hath  singled  for  destruction!— 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
Stuart. 
This  solitude  but  more  foments  despair ! 
Itecals— compares — and  to  th'  incessant  pangs 
Of  ^ite,  revenge,  and  shame,  condeoms  my  soul  !— 
O !  what  a  mismble  slave  am  I ! — 
Predpitattd  firoK  the  tow'ring  hope 


He  shall  diet— 


STUART. 


Yes,  he  shall  die!— He  shall  be  flea*d— impalM  1 
And  his  torn  bowels  thrown  to  beasts  of  prey ;«« 
My  savage  hate  shall  on  his  tortures  feed) 
I  I  will  have  vengeance! 
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•JIIMB. 
Would'st  thou  have  it  fiiU, 


Include  his  patrons.—- 

BTUABT. 

Ha!— What  shall  my  arm 
Unshfath  th^  seoi-et  steel  \ 

GRIME. 

Yes."— strike  at  once^ 
For  liberty,  ambition,  and  revenge. — 
Let  the  proud  tyrant  yield  his  haughty  soul; 
And  all  his  offspring  swell  the  sanguine  stream. 
Let  Angus  perish  tod.— 

STUART. 

O  wond*rous  plan 
Of  unrestrained  barbarity  I — It  suits 
The  horrours  of  my  bosom ! — ^AH  l-^-What  all  ? 
In  slaughter^  heaps  !-«-Ttie  progeny  and  sire!— 
To  sluice  them  in  th'  unguarded  hour  of  rest ! — 
Infernal  sacrifice! — dire — ev'n  too  dire 
For  my  despair! — To  me  what  have  they  done 
To  merit  such  returns? — No,  my  revenge 
Demands  the  blood  of  one,  and  he  shall  GalU — 

GRIME. 
It  shall  suffice — Dunbar  shall  bleed  alone.^w 
But  let  us  seize  him  on  the  verge  of  bliss; 
When  the  fond  maid*s  enkindling  looks  confess 
The  flames  of  bashful  love:  when  eager  joy, 
And  modest  fear,  by  turns  exalt  the  blush 
To  a  more  fervid  glow.— When  Eleonora 
Unfolds  Elysium  to  his  .raptui'd  view, 
Ai^d  smilcQ  him  to  her  arms.— 

STUART. 
Hah ! — Ligbt'ning  sooth 
Thy  tongue,  blasphemer! — Sooner  may  this  globe 
Be  hurl'd  to  the  profound  abyss  of  Hell! — 
But  vain  are  wofds.-^Tbis  is  no  place—remember, 
He  shall  nottriumph  thus!-^Thou  hast  bely'd  him— 
He  means  it  not — Nor  will  the  syren  smile  ^ 
No,  Grime,— she  dares  not  smile  him  to  her  arms! 

GRIME. 
^Reproach,  or  mute  disgust,  is  the  reward 
Of  candid  friendship,  that  disdains  to  hide 
Unpalatable  truth! — 1  tell  thee,  youth, 
Betrothed  by  Angus  to  Dunbar,  she  yields 
Her  plighted  failh,  this  hour.-*But  see ! — the  maid 
Moves  hitlierward  alone! — 

STUART. 

Haste,  leave  me,  Grime! 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms! — my  vengeance  boils! 
Love,  jealousy,  implacable  despair 
In  tempests  wheel.—- 

GRIME. 
Thou  Shalt  not  tarry  here  I — 
Thy  frantic  rage  may  rashly  overturn 
Our  whole  design! — 

STUART* 

Let  me  not  urge  again 
Thy  swift  departure  !^hence — I  come  anon. — 

lExU  GroMi 
SCENE  IlL 
Stuart,  Eleonora. 

8TUART. 

When  last  we  parted,  lova  had  rtconoil'd 


Our  mutual  jealousies;  and  breatb'd  i 
The  soul  of  harmony  within  our  breasts.— 
Hast  thou  not,  since  that  period,  eotettaiuM 
One  adverse  thought  to  constancy  and  rae? 

BUEOMOBA. 

Say,  who  invested  thee  with  pow'r  supreme 
0*er  Eleonora's  conduct;  that  tjiou  oom'st 
With  frowning  aspect,  thus,  to  judge  myCime?— 
Hast  thou  not  forfeited  all  claim  to  noe? 
Have  I  not  seen  thee  stray  from  honour's  patb? 
And  shall  my  love  be  to  the  breast  confinM 
Where  treason  in  her  darkest  hue  presides!— 
No!— let  me  wipe  thee,  blotted  as  thou  art. 
From  my  abhorrent  thoughts! — 

STUART. 

Not  all  this  pride 
Of  mimic  virtue— not  all  th*  assembled  host 
Of  female  wiles,  how  exquisite  50e*er, 
Shall  shelter  thee,  deceiver! — What  new  stata 
Defiles  my  bosom,  since  the  momipg  saw 
Thy  tenderness  overflow;  and  heard  thy  toas^ 
Seduce  me  to  thy  faithless  arms,  agaiu? 
RUCONORA. 

Is  this  the  testimony  of  thy  love? 
This  thy  asserted  honour  1  to  revile 
Defenceless  innocence } — But  this  wUl  aid 
My  duty— to  forget  thee  — Dost  thoQ  ask 
What  recent  outrage  has  estrang*d  my  heait?-^ 
There  needed  noue.->Tlie  measure  of  thy  gnik 
Was  full  enough  before. — Yet  tbou  hast  heaped 
Offences  to  excess:  in  battle  fought 
Against  thy  King;  and  sought,  with  lifted  ana. 
My  father's  life— ungratefol  as  thou  art! 
Know  then,  the  honour  of  my  name  forbids 
Our  fates  to  join !  and  it  shall  ne'er  be  said. 
That  Eleonora,  lost  to  glory,  took 
A  traitor  to  her  bed!— 

STUART. 

Perfidioos  witch! 
Thy  charms  shall  not  avail  thee ;  for  I  cone 
Th*  avenging  minister  of  broken  faith ! 
To  claim  the  promised  fruitage  of  my  love^ 
Or— mark  me — punish,  with  thy  guilty  bkwd. 
Thy  perjuiy  and  fraud  \ 

ELEONORA* 

Wilt  thou  attempt 
To  gain,  by  menaces,  what  the  soft  sigh 
Of  plaintive  anguish  would  implore  in  vain? 
Here  strike — and  let  thy  ruthless  pODiard  driak 
The  blood  of  Douglas,  which  has  often  flowed 
In  virtue's  cause;  and  evVy  soif  enriched. 
From  wintry  Scania  to  the  sacr«d  vale 
Where  Lebanon  exalts  bis  lofty  brow. — 

STUART. 

Egregious  sorc'ress !— give  me  back  my 
Bid  yesterday  return,  that  saw  my  yoath 
Adom'd  in  all  its  splendour,  and  elate 
With  gen'rous  pride  and  dignity  of  aool!- 
Ere  yet  thy  spells  had  discomposed  ny 
Unstrung  my  aim.  and  laid  me  in  the  dust, 
Beneath  a  rival**  feet ! 

ELEOXORA. 

Hear  all  ye  povess! 
He  claims  of  me,  what  his  own  conscious  guitt 
Hath  robb'd  biia  o&^And  dost  thoalook  for  jiesce 
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la  my  afflicted  bosom ?-*-There,  indeed, 
Thine  image  dvvells  with  solitude  and  care. 
Amid  the  devastation  thoa  hast  made !       IfFeept. 

STUART. 

O  crocodile  !*-Cane  on  these  faithless  drops 
Which  &1I,  but  to  ensnare! — ^Thy  specious  words 
Shall  sooner  lull  the  sounding  surge,  than  check 
The  fiiry  that  impels  me! — Yet—by  Heav% 
Thou  art  divinely  fair!  and  thy  distress 
With  magic  softness  ev*ry  charm  improves  !— 
Wert  thou  not  false  as  Hell,  not  Parad  ise 
Coald  more  perfection  boast! — O !  let  me  turn 
My  fainting  eyes  from  thy  resistless  face; 
And  from  my  sense  exclude  the  soothing  sound 
Of  thy  enchanting  tobgue. — ^Yet — yet  renounce 
Thine  infidelity^To  thine  embrace 
Receive  this  wanderer — this  wretch  forlorn!— 
Speak  peace  to  bis  distracted  soul;  and  ease 
The  tortures  of  his  bosoita !— > 

ELEONORA. 

Hapless  youth! 
My  heart  bleeds  for  thee!— -careless  of  her  own, 
Bleeds  o'er  thy  sorrows!  'mid  the  flinty  rocks 
My  tender  feet  would  tread  to  bring  thee  balm : 
Or,  unrcpining,  tempt  the  pathless  snow  !— 
O!  could  my  death  recall  thy  banish'd  quiet  I 
Here  would  I  kneel,  a  suppliant  to  Heav*n, 
In  thy  behalf ;  and  offer  to  the  grave      . 
The  price  of  thy  repose! — Alas !  I  fear 
Our  dj^s  of  pleasure  are  for  ever  past ! 

8TDART. 

0  thou  hast  joy  and  borrour  in  thy  gift  I 

And  8\vay*8t  my  soul  at  wilP.^blessM  in  thy  love, 

The  memory  of  sorrow  and  disgrace. 

That  preys  upon  my  youth,  would  soon  forsake 

My  rapturM  thought,  and  Hell  should  plot  in  vain. 

To  sever  us  again!— O !  let  me  clasp  thee. 

Thou  charm  iuefiable ! 

EUOHORA, 

Forbear,  fond  youth, 
Our  unrelenting  destiny  bath  raised 
Eternal  ban  between  us ; 

•TUART. 

Ha!— wbfttbars) 

BLBONORA, 

A  sacrifice  demanded  by  my  sir^^ 
Avow^- 

nUAKT. 
Perdition! — Say  what  vow,  rash  maid! 
BLROMORA. 
A  fiital  vow !  that  blasts  our  mutual  love — 

STUART. 

Infernal  Tipers  gnaw  thy  heart !— A  vow  !— 
A  vow  that  to  my  rival  gives  thee  up ! — 
Sliall  ho  then  trample  00  my  soul  at  last  1 — 
Mock  my  revenge,  and  laugh  at  my  despair ! 
Ha !  shaU  be  rifle  all  thy  sweeU,  at  will. 
And  not  in  the  transports  due  to  me  ? 
Tb*  aocnraed  iomge  whirls  around  my  brain !— • 
He  pants  with  rapture ! — ^Horroor  to  my  soul! 
He  surfeit!  on  delight!— 

BIXONORA. 

O  gentle  Heaven! 
Lsi  thy  atoii  mercy  or  bis  soul  dfacend 


In  dews  of  peace!— -Why  roll  with  fiery  gleam 
Xby  starting  eye-balls  ?— Why  on  thy  pale  cheek 
Trembles  fell  rage! — and  why  sustains  thy  frame 
This  miiversal  shock  ?— Is  it,  alas ! 
Thati  have  sworn,  I  never  will  be  thine? — 
True,  this  J  swore— > 

rruART. 
Hah !— never  to  be  mhne! 
Th*  awaken'd  hnrricane  begins  to  rage! —  [meant 
Be  witness.  Heaven,  and  Earth, and  Hell!   she 
To  glad  the  bosom  of  my  foe  !i— Come  then 
Infernal  vengeance!  aid  me  to  perform 
A.  deed  that  fiends  themselves  will  weep  to  see  { 

Thus,  let  me  blast  his  full-blopm'd— — 
£11^  Durbar,  xeho  interpom. 

SCENE  IV. 
Durbar,  Stuart,  Eleonora. 

DUN BAR, 

Ruffian,  hold 
Thy  desp'rate  hand  !~What  fury,  *6cap'd  from  Hell, 
Inspires  thy  rage  to  wanton  in  the  blood 
Of  such  excelling  goodness  ?— 

ITUART. 

Infamy 
Like  mine  deface  the  glories  of  thy  name! 
What  busy  demon  sent  thee  hither,  now, 
My  vengeance  to  defeat?— The  hour  is  come*— 
The  hour  is  come  at  last,  that  must  decide 
For  ever  our  pretentions! 

OUNBAR. 

Whatsoe'er 
Thy  hate  could  meditate  against  my  lite. 
My  nature  might  forgive:  but  this  attempt 
Divests  my  soul  of  mercy— 

•TUART. 

Guide  my  point 
Ye  pow'rs  of  darkness,  to  my  rival's  heart. 
Then  take  me  to  yourselves.  ""^ 

ELEONORA. 

Restrain — restrain 
Your  mutual  frenzy!— Horrour!-—help-^behold-— 
Behold  this  miserable  bosom ! — ^plunge 
Your  poniards  here !  and  in  its  fiital  source 
Your  enmity  assdage ! — 

n\JART,faBmg. 

It  will  not  h^~* 
Thy  fortune  bath  eclipsM  me:  and  the  shades- 
Of  death  environ  me. — Yet,  what  is  death 
When  honour  brings  it,  but  th*  eternal  seal 
Of  glory,  never — never  to  be  broke ! — 
O  thou  hast  slain  me  in  a  dreadful  hour! 
My  vengeance  frustrated — ^my  prospect  cursed 
With  thy  approaching  nuptials  !  and  my  soul 
Dismi^'d  in  all  her— Eleonora ! — Oh !  [Diet. 

SCENE  V. 

Durbar,  Eleonora. 
OUIVBAR. 

Ah!  wherefore  dost  thou  wring  thy  tender  bands 
In  woeful  attitude? — ah!  wherefore  lift 
Thy  streaming  eyes  to  Heav'n ;  while  the  deep 
Dilates  thy  lab'ring  breast?  [groan 
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tlEOHOKA. 

This  is  too  much — 
This  is  too  mtich  to  bear  ! — thou  bast  destroy'd 
My  last  remains  of  peace  ! 

DUNBAR. 

And,  was  thy  peace 
Deposited  in  him  ? — In  him  who  rais'd 
Hif  impious  band  to  kill  thee ! — Is  it  well 
To  mourn  his  fall,  and  thus  accuse  the  blow 
That  rescued  thee  from  death  ? 
ELEONORA. 

I  blame  not  thee, 
No,  Hcav'n  forbid ! — 1  blame  not  my  protector— 
Yet  thy  protection  has  undone  me  quite  1 
And  I  will  mourn — (or  ever  moum  the  hour — 
Th*  ill-omen'd  hour,  that  on  thy  sword  conferr'd 
Such  terrible  success — How  pale  appear 
These  clay-cold  cheek*  where  grace  and  vigour 
O  dismal  spectacle ! — How  humble  now  [glo\v*d  ! 
Lies  that  ambition  which  was  late  so  proud !— - 
Did  he  not  call  me  with  his  latest  breath  !— 
He  would  have  said — but  cruel  fate  controPd 

His  faultVing  tongue! He  would  have  said, 

*'  For  thee, 
For  thee,  false  maid,  1  perish  undeplor*d  !*' 
O!  hadstthou  known  how  obstinately  true 
My  heart  remain*d  to  thee,  when  thy  own  guilt, 
My  duty,  and  thy  rival's  worth,  conspir'd 
To  banish  thee  from  thence,  thy  parting  soul 
Would  have  acquitted— nay,  perhapa,  bewail'd 
My  persecuted  truth  I  • 

DUNBAR. 

O  turn  thine  eyes 
From  the  sad  object !— Turn  thy  melting  thoughts 
From  the  disast^rous  theme,  and  look  on  me— 
On  me  who  would  with  ecstacy  re«;ign 
This  wretched  being,  to  be  thus  embalm'd 
With  Elconora's  tears !— Were  I  to  fall, 
Thy  pity  would  not  thus  lament  my  fate ! 

ELEONORA. 

Thy  death  such  lamentation  would  not  move, 

More  cnvy'd  than  bemoan'd;  thy  memory 

Would  still  be  cherish'd ;  and  thy  name  sunive 

To  latest  ages  in  immortai  bloom — 

Ah,  'tis  not  so  with  him !— He  leaves  behind 

No  dear  remembrance  of  unsully'd  fame  I 

No  monument  of  glory,  to  defy  [shame ! 

The  storms  of  time ! — Nought  but  reproach  and 

Nought,  but  perpetual  slander,  brooding  o'er 

His  reputation  lost !— O  fearful  scene 

Of  dire  existence,  that  must  never  close ! 

SCENE  VL 

ANGUS  entering,  ELEONORA,  DUNBAR,  atUndanit, 

ANGUS. 

What  sound  of  female  woe*— Ha!  Stuart  slain! 
Alas !  I  fear  thou  art  the  fatal  cause  !•— 

[ToEUtmoTM, 

ELEONORA. 

Too  well  my  father  has  divin»d  the  cause 

Of  their  unhappy  strife ! — Wherefore,  ye  powers  1 

Am  I  to  misery  delivered  up  ! 

What  kindred  crime,  alas !  am  I  decreed 

To  expiate,  that  misfortunes  fall  so  thick 

On  my  poor  head! 

Airaus  to  Dimkar, 

How  durst  your  lawless  rage 
Pro&QC  this  sacred  place  with  private  brawl  f 


DUNBAK. 

By  Heav'n !  no  place,  how  much  soever  levcT'd, 
Shall  screen  th*  assassin  who,  like  him,  would  aim 
The  murderous  steel  at  Eleonora's  breast! 

ANGUS. 

Ha !  were  his  aims  so  merciless  ?-— 'Too  just 
The  vengeance  that  o'ertook  him !  — Battbeevettt 
With  this  unstable  juncture  ill  accords !-~ 
Remove  the  body. — ^Thoa  meanwhHe  retire, 
Thy  presence  may  awake,  or  aggravate 
llie  rage  of  AthoU  [The  io^f  if  ftmcnti 

DUNBAR. 

Therefore  1  obey.— 
And  O  thou  lorely  mourner!  who  now  droopHt 
Like  the  spread  rose  beneath  th'  inclement  dx>wo, 
When  next  we  meet,  I  hope  to  see  thee  bloom 
With  vernal  freshness,  and  again  unfdd 
Thy  beauties  to  the  Sun !  lExH  Diaitr. 

SCENE  VII. 
Angus,  Elbowora.. 

ANGUS. 

Let  us,  my  child. 
Lament  with  steadiness  tlx>se  ills  that  flow 
From  our  mishap :  yet  therefore  not  ascribe 
To  self-demerit,  inq>otently  grieved. 
The  guilt  of  accident— Thou  hast  enough 
Denoted  thy  concern — Let  me  not  think 
Thy  sorrow  hath  espoused  a  traitor's  cause. 

ELEONORA. 

Ah !  what  avails  to  me  the  hard-won  palm 
Of  fruitless  virtue  ? — Will  it  lull  to  rest 
Internal  anguish?— Will  it  yield  me  peace?— 


Thy  indiscreet  affliction  shall  not  plead 
Against  thi-e,  with  me,  now.—- Hemember  thii| 
If  thou  art  weak  enough  to  harbour  still 
A  guilty  flame;  to  thy  assistance  call 
That  noble  pride  and  dignity  of  soom. 
Which  warms,  exalts,  and  purifies  the  soul— 
But  I  will  trust  thee  to  thyself.— Withdraw; 
For  Athol  comes,  and  on  his  visage  lowers 
A  stonn  of  wrath,  {Eat  Ekoun. 

SCENE  VIIL 
Angus,  AtaoL 

ATMOL. 

Are  fbese  the  fiur  etMt 
Of  our  submission !— These  the  promised  fruiu 
Of  amity  restored !— To  violate 
The  laws  of  hospitality — To  guide 
The  midnight  mnrderei's  inhumaii  blo^. 
And  sacrifice  your  guests! 

ANGUS. 

TtetAtfaoinoartt 
This  wifsreseen  severity  of  firte» 
I  marvel  not — My  own  paternal  tensa 
Is  wak'd  by  sympathy ;  -and  I  condole 
His  interesting  loss.— —Gut  thus  to  tax 
Our  blameless  faith  with  traitorons  desigi^ 
Not  with  onr  pure  integrity  confonns, 
Nor  with  thy  duty,  thaae. 
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Ha!  who  art  thou, 
Thftt  I  sboaUi  bear  thy  censure  and  reproof?— 
Not  protetUtittn,  nor  th*  aifectad  air 
Of  sympathy  and  candour,  shall  arooae 
My  strong  conreptfon,  nor  elude  the  cry 
Of  justice  and  revenge ! 

ANGUS. 

Had  justice  craved 
With  rigid  roice,  the  debt  incuri'd  by  thee, 
How  hadst  thou  far'd  ?— -Say,  what  has  placed  thy 

deeds 
Above  my  censure  >— Let  this  day's  event 
Proclaim  how  far  I  merit  thy  disdain.— 
That  my  humanity  is  mis'^onceived 
Not  much  alanns  my  wonder :  conscious  fraud 
Still  harbours  with  suspicion.— Let  me  tell  thee— 
The  fate  of  Stuart  was  supremely  just. 
Hi*  untimely  stroke  his  savage  heart  preparM 
Again«>t  the  guiltless  breast  of  Eleonora, 
Avenging  Heav'a  retorted  on  himself. 

▲THOL. 

I  thought  where  all  thy  probity  would  end, 
Pisguis'd  accomolice!— But  remember,  lord. 
Should  this  blood-spotted  bravo  Vape,  secure 
III  tity  protection,  or  th*  unjust  extent 
Of  regal  pow'r,  by  all  my  wrongs !  1*11  spread 
The  seeds  of  vengeance  o'er  th'  affrighted  land. 
And  blood  shall  answer  blood ! 

AMGUI. 

How  for  thy  threats 
Are  to  ba  fear'd,  we  know. — ^But  see,  the  king  !•— 

SCENE    IX. 
KlKG,  Amgus,  Athoi. 

UNO. 

Tell  me— proud  thanes,  why  are  you  found  opposM 
In  loud  reviVmgs?— You,  that  should  promote 
By  fair  example,  unity  and  peace  1 

ATHOL. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  murmur  and  complain? 

Stuart,  the  latest  gift  and  dearest  pledge 

Of  love  fraternal,  800th*d  my  bonding  age: 

Him  hath  the  unrelenting  dagger  torn 

From  my  parental  arms;  and  left,  alas! 

This  sapless  trunk,  to  stretch  its  wither*d  boughs 

To  you  fur  justice!— Justice  then  I  crave.  * 

KING. 

To  send  the  injur»d  unredressed  away. 
How  great  soever  the  offender,  or  the  wrong'd 
However  obscure,  is  wicked — weaft  and  vile: 
I>eg;rades,  defiles,  and  should  dethrone  a  king! 
Say,  freely,  thane,  who  has  aggriev*d  thee  thus. 
And  were  be  dear  as  her  who  shares  our  throne, 
Tboa  ibalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

ATHOL. 

Then  I  charge 
The  son  of  March  with  perfidy  and  murder. 

ANGUS. 

^ere  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
Th'  envenom*d  tongue  of  calumny  traduce 
Defenceless  worth,  I  should  but  ill  deserve 
Your  royal  confidence. — Dunbar  has  slain 
The  kinsman  of  ibis  thane;  yet  fell  he  net 
By  mnnlar,  cowaidica,  or  feul  dangn. 
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Tho  sword  of  Stuart  was  alaetdy  drawn 

To  sacrifice  my  daughter,  when  Dunbar, 
By  Hfav*n  dir  cted  hither,  interpos*d. 
Redeemed  the  trembling  victim,  and  repelled 
His  rival's  fury  on  bis  hapless  head. 
ATHOL. 

Must  I  refer  me  to  the  partial  voice 

Of  an  invet'rate  foe? — No,  1  reject 

The  tainted  evidence,  and  rather  claim  . 

The  combat  proof. — Enfeebled  are  my  limbs 

With  age  that  creeps  along  my  nerves  unstrung, 

Yet  shall  the  justice  of  my  cause  recall 

My  youthful  vigour,  rouse  my  loit'ring  blood, 

Swell  ev'ry  sinew,  strengthen  ev'ry  limb, 

And  crown  me  with  success — Behold  my  gage, 

I  wait  for  justice. 

KING. 

Justice  shall  thou  have— 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  such  precarious  issue.— Who  shall  guard 
The  weak  from  violence,  if  brutal  force 
May  vindicate  oppression.— Truth  alone 
Shall  rule  the  fair  decision,  and  thy  wrongs. 
If  thou  art  wrotig*d,  in  my  unbiassM  sway 
Shall  find  a  just  avenger.— Let  Dunbar 
Appear  when  iii^g'd,  and  answer  to  the  charge.. . 

[To  Angus.    Exeunt  Kin^  Angus. 

SCENE    X. 
Athol,  Grime. 


*  ATHOL. 

Curse  on  the  smooth  dissembler !— Welcome, 
My  soul  is  wrought  to  the  snblimest  rage  [Grime. 
Of  horrible  revenge'. — If  aught  remained 
Of  cautious  scruple,  to  the  scattering  winds 
I  give  the  phantom.*-*May  this  carcase  rot, 
A  loathsome  banquet  to  the  fowls  of  Heav*n, 
If  eVr  my  breast  admit  one  thought  to  bound 
The  progress  of  my  hate ! 

GRIME. 

What  means  my  prince  ? 

ATHOU 

Th*  unhappy  youth  is  slain ! 

ORIME. 

Hal— Hell  be  prais'd— 
He  was  a  peevish  stripling,  prone  to  change. 

[Askk. 
—Vain  is  condolence. — Let  our  swords  be  swift 
To  sate  his  bov'ring  shade— I  have  conferr*d 
With  trusty  Cattan,  our  design  explain'd, 
And  his  full  aid  secorM.— To  night  he  rulea 
The  middle  watch. — The  clans  already  morm 
In  silence  o*er  the  plain. 

ATHOIm 

Come  then,  ye  powers 
That  dwell  with  night,  and  patronize  revenge ! 
Attend  our  invocation,  and  confirm 
Th'  exterminating  blow ! — My  boughs  are  lopp'd. 
But  they  will  sprout  again:  my  vig'rous  trunk 
Shall  flourish  from  the  wound  my  foes  liave  madt» 
And  yet  again,  project  an  awful  shade. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  T. 
King,   Svbrh,    Dunbar. 

QOBRN. 

O!  THIS  was  more  than  tha  ill-sorted  train 
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Of  uodetermiii'd  fiibey !-— This  convey'd 
No  loose  imperfect  images:  but  all 
Was  dreadfully  distinct !  as  if  tbe  hand 
Of  Fate  had  vrrought  it— Profit  by  those  signs^-^ 
Your  guardian  angel  dictates.— O,  my  prince ! 
Let  not  your  blind  security  disgrace 
The  merit  of  your  prudence. 
KING. 

No,  my  queen. 
Let  us  avoid  the  opposite  extremes 
Of  negligence  supine,  and  prostrate  fear.-^ 
Already  hath  our  vigilance  perform'd 
What  caution  justifies :  and  for  thy  dreams 
As  such  Consider  it— the  vain  effect 
Of  an  imagination  long  disturb*d. — 
Life  with  substantial  ills  enough  is  curs'd : 
M'hy  should  we  then,  with  frantic  zeal,  pursue 
Unreal  care;  and,  with  th*  illusive  form 
Which  oar  own  teeming  brain  produc'd,  afTright 
Our  reason  from  her  throne  ? 

QUEEN. 

In  all  your  coarse 
Of  youthful  glory,  when  the  guiding  hand 
Of  warlike  Henry  led  you  to  the  field; 
When  my  fond  soul  suffered  the  successive  pangs 
Of  fond  impatience  and  repressive  fear; 
When  ev'ry  reeking  messenger  from  France, 
Wreathed  a  new  garland  for  Albania's  prince, 
And  shook  my  bosom  with  tbe  dreadful  tale 
That  spoke  your  praise ;  say,  did  my  weak  despair 
Recal  you  from  the  race  ?^Bid  not  my  heart 
Espouse  your  fame,  and  patiently  await 
The  end  of  your  career? — O !  by  the  jo3r8 
I  felt  at  your  return,  when  smiling  love 
Secure,  wiUi  raptnre  reign'd. — O  !  by  these  tears, 
Which  seldom  plead;  indulge  my  boding  soul! 
Arouse  your  conquVing  troops  f  let  Angus  guard 
The  convent  with  a  chosen  band. — ^The  soul 
Of  treason  is  abroad ! 

KING. 

Ye  ruling  powers! 
Let  me  not  wield  the  sceptre  of  this  realm, 
When  my  degenerate  breast  becomes  the  haunt 
Of  haggard  fear. — O !  what  a  wretch  is  he. 
Whose  fev»rous  life,  devoted  to  the  gloom 
Of  8ui>erstition,  feels  the  incessant  throb 
Of  ghastly  panic!— In  whose  startled  ear 
The  knell  still  deepens,  and  tbe  raven  croaks! 

QUEEN. 

Vain  be  my  terrours— my  presages  vain— 
Yet  with  my  fond  anxiety  comply. 
And  my  repose  restore !— Not  for  myself—- 
Not  to  prolong  the  season  of  my  life. 
Am  I  thus  suppliant!  Ah  no!  for  you — 
For  you  whose  being  gladdens  and  protects 
A  grateful  people.— You,  whose  parent  boughs 
Defend  your  tender  ofispring  from  the  blasts 
That  soon  would  tear  them  up!~For  you  the  source 
Of  all  our  happiness  and  peace  I  ftE»r !      [Kneils. 

KINO. 

Arise,  my  queen — O!  thou  art  all  ooipos'd 
Of  melting  pity  and  of  tender  love! 
Thou  Shalt  be  satisfy'd. — Is  ev'ry  guard 
By  Angus  visited  ? — 

OUNEAR. 

Ev'n  now,  my  liege. 
With  Ramsay  and  his  troop,  he  scours  the  plain. 


KiNe. 

Still  watchful  o'er  his  charge-- the  lib'ral  hand 
Of  bounty  will  have  nothing  to  bestow. 
Ere  Angus  cease  to  merit ! — Say,  Dunbar, 
Who  rules  the  nightly  watch  ? 

DUNB4R. 

To  Cattan'a  caic 
The  city  guard  is  subject. 

KINO. 

I  have  mark'd 
Much  valour  in  him.— Hie  thee  to  bim,  youth. 
And  bid  him  with  a  chosen  few  surround 
The  cloisters  of  the  convent;  and  remam 
Till  mom  full  streaming  shall  relieve  his  watcfc. 

Thus  shall  repose,  with  glad  assurance,  waft 
Us  balmy  blessing  to  thy  troubled  breast 

SCENE  II. 
Gribie,  Cattar. 

ORIMB. 

Thus  far,  brave  Cattan,  fortune  seems  indin'd 
To  recompense  us  for  the  day's  disgrace.— 
Our  band,  conceal'd  within  tbe  cloisters,  wait 
With  eagerness  and  joy  the  auspicious  boor. 
To  perpetrate  the  deed.    It  now  remains. 
To  respilate  our  conduct,  and  to  each 
His  share  of  this  great  enterprise  assign.-^ 
If  Angus  lives,  in  vain  oar  arms  devote 
The  usurper  and  his  progeny  to  death: 
His  power  and  principles  will  still  supply 
Fresh  obstacles,  which  aU  oar  futuie  efibsts 
Can  ne'er  surmount. 

CATTAN. 

Then  let  our  swoids  prefoi 
All  ftirther  opposition,  and  at  ooc« 
Dismiss  him  to  tbe  shades. 

GRIME. 

Thine  be  the  task— 
I  know  with  what  just  indignation  burns 
Thy  gen'rous  hate,  against  tbe  partial  thane^ 
Who,  to  thine  age  and  services,  preferr'd 
A  raw  unpractis'd  stripling. 

CATTAV, 

Ha  !«-^io  moie. 
The  bare  remembrance  tortures  me  ( — O  Giinti 
How  will  my  soul  his  mortal  groans  ei^y! 

GRIME. 
While  we  within  perform-  th'  intrepid  blow. 
To  his  apartment  thou  shalt  move  alone; 
Nor  will  pretence  be  wanting:  say,  thou  bring'it 
Intelligence  important,  that  demands 
His  instant  ear: — Then  shalt  tbou  find  thy  Cm 
Unarm'd  and  unattended. — ^Need  my  tongue 
Instruct  thee  further? 

CATT.UI. 

No,  let  my  revenge 
Suggest  wha  tfollows— By  tbe  pow^n  of  Hdl ! 
I  will  be  drunk  with  vengeance! 

GRIME. ' 

To  thy  guard 
MeanwhiU  repair,  and  watch  *tiU  he  reiwa 
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With-  Ramtay  from  the  plain. — But  »ee !  they 
We  roust  avoid  them,  aod  retire  unaeen.     [come, 

[Extmi. 

SCENE  in.    An  apartiunL 

Ahgvs,  Ramsay. 

ANGUS. 

By  Heav'os  it  much  alarms  mel— Wideo*er  all 
The  dusky  plain,  by  the  fires  half  extinct, 
Are  seen  the  soldiers,  roUM  in  heaps  confus'd. 
The  slaves  of  brutal  appetite.—Save  those 
fieneath  thy  discipline,  scarce  oue  remains 
From  the  contagion  free. 

RAMSAY. 

When  we  retum*d 
FatiguM  from  battle,  numbers  brought,  unask'd, 
Refieshments  for  the  wounded  from  the  town : 
Thence  the  temptation  spread  from  rank  to  rank, 
And  few  resisted. 

AMGUS. 

But  that  I  consult 
My  king's  tranquillity,  and  would  not  wake 
The  affrighted  citiaens  with  alarm, 
An  hundred  trumpets  should  this  instant  raise 
Their  brazen  throats  together,  and  arouse 
Th'  extended  sluggards. — Go,  my  valiant  friend, 
And  with  thy  uninfected  troops  attend 
To  ev'ry  motion  of  tb*  incertain  night. 

{Exit  Ramsay, 

SCENE    IV. 

ANGUS. 

Now,  the  loud  tempest  of  the  toilful  day 
Subsides  into  a  calm.— And  yet  my  soul 
Still  labours  thro*  the  storm !— By  day  or  night. 
Id  florid  youth,  or  mellow  age,  scarce  fleets 
One  hour  without  its  caret— Not  sleep  itself 
Is  ever  balmy :  for  the  shadowy  dream 
Oft  bears  substantial  woe ! 

SCENE  V. 
Angus,  Cattan« 

CATTAN. 

My  noble  lord, 
Within  the  portal  as  I  kept  my  watch,        ' 
Swift  gliding  shadows  by  the  glimmering  Moon 
I  could  perceive,  in  forms  of  armed  men. 
Possess  the  space  that  borders  on  the  porch — 
I  questioned  thrice;  they  yielded  no  reply : 
And  now  the  soldiers,  ranged  in  close  array, 
"Wait  your  command. 

ANGUS. 

Quick,  lead  me  to  the  place- 
Foul  treason  is  at  work !— > 

CATTAN. 

It  wei-e  not  good 
To  venture  forth  miarm*d, — Courageous  thaua. 
Receive  this  dagger, — 

lAttemptt  to  stab  AnpUy  tr/b  wrestt  the 
dagger  from  him  and  killi  Atm.] 

ANGUS. 

Ha»  perfidious  stave! 
WbAt  means  this  base  attempt?— Thou  shalt  not 
'scape. 


Curse  on  my  feeble  arm  that  failM  to  strike 
The  poniard  to  thy  heart! — HoW  like  a  dog 
I  tamely  fall  despis'd ! 

ANGUS. 

Fell  ruffian !  say. 
Who  set  thee  on  ?— This  treachery.  I  fear, 
Is  but  the  prelude  to  some  dreadful  scene ! — 

CATTAN. 

Just  are  thy  terrours. — By  the  infernal  gnlph 
That  opens  to  receive  me!  I  would  pluuge 
Into  the  abyss  with  joy,  could  the  success 
Of  Athol  feast  my  sense ! 

[A  noise  qf  clashing  swords  and  shrieks, 

— Hah  I— -now  the  sword 
Of  slaughter  smoaks!—Th>  exulting  thane  surveys 
Th*  imperial  scene;  while  grimly  smiling  Qrimc 
With  purple  honour  deck*d — 

ANGUS. 

Tremendous  powers! 

CATTAN. 

0*er  the  fall'n  tyrant  strides. —  iDies, 

▲NOUi. 

Heav»n  shield  us  all ! 
Amazing  honour  chills  me! — Ha,  Dunbar! 
Then  treason  triumphs ! — O  my  soul !  my  son ! 

SCENE   VL 
Angus,  Dunbar  wounded. 

OUNDAR. 

I  sought  thee,  noble  thane,  while  yet  my  limbs 
Obey  their  lord.— -I  sought  thee,  to  unfold 
My  zealous  soul,  ere  yet  she  takes  her  flight— 
Stretch'd  on  the  groimd,  these  eyes  beheld  the  king 
Transfix'd  a  litelcss  corse !  and  saw  this  arm 
Too  late  to  save— too  feeble  to  avenge  him!— 

ANGUS. 

Weep  Caledonia,  weep!— thy  peace  is  slain— 
Thy  ijftther  and  thy  king  !— O !  this  event. 
Like  a  vast  mountain,  loads  my  staggering  soal, 
And  crushes  all  her  pow'rs !— But  say,  niy  friend. 
If  yet  thy  strength  permits,  bow  this  befel. 

DUNBAR. 

A  band  of  rebels,  glean*d  firom  the  defeat 
By  Athol,  lurkM  behind  the  adjacent  hills  : 
These,  felthless  Cattan,  favour'd  by  the  night,      - 
Admitted  to  the  city,  joined  their  power 
-With  his  corrupted  guard,  and  hither  led  them 
Unmark'd,  where  soon  they  enter'd  unoppos'd-— 
Alarm*d,  1  strove^-but  strove,  alas!  in  vain. 
To  the  sad  scene,  ere  I  could  force  my  way. 
Our  monarch  was  no  more!     Around  him  lay 
A  heap  of  traitors,  whom  his  sins^le  arm 
Had  slain  before  he  fell.— Th'  unhappy  queen. 
Who,  to  defend  her  oonsortfs,  had  oppos'd 
Her  own  defenceless  frame,  expiring,  pour*d  • 
Her  mingling  blood  in  copious  stream  with  bis !    ' 

ANGUS. 

Illnstrious  victims ! — O  disastrous  fate ! 
Unfeeling  monsters!  execrable  fiends ! 
To  wanton  thus  in  royal  blood! 
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IWNDAR. 

O  thane ! 
How  shall  I  tp^ak  the  sequel  of  my  tale ! 
How  will  thy  fond  parental  heart  be  rent 
With  mortal  anguish,  when  my  tongue  relates 
The  fate  of  Eleonora ! 


ANGUS. 


Ha!— my  fears 
Anticipate  thy  words! — O  say,  Dunbar, 
How  fares  my  child ! 

. DUNBAR. 

The  shades  of  endless  night 
Now  settle  o'er  her  eyes! — ^heroic  maid! 
She  to  th'  assaulted  threshold  bravely  ran. 
And  with  her  snowy  arms  supply*d  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance : — But  the  barb^ous  crew 
Broke  in  impetuous,  crush'd  her  slender  limb» 
When  Grime,  his  dagger  brandishing,  ezciaim'd, 
"  Behold  the  sorceress  whose  accursed  charms 
Betray^  the  youth ;  and  whose  invet*rate  sire 
This  day  revers'd  our  fortune  in  the  field ! — 
This  for  revenge!'*— then  plung'd  it  in  her  breast! — 


ANGUS. 


Infernal  homicide ! 


DUNBAR. 

There— there  I  own 
He  vanquished  me  indeed ! — What  thou«^h  I  rushed 
Thro*  many  a  wound,  and  in  th'  assassin*s  heart 
Imbru'd  my  faithful  steci.^But  see,  where  comes, 
By  her  attendants  led,  the  bleeding  fair! 

SCENE    VII. 

Angus,  Dunbar,  Eleonora  voundetl  and 
supported, 

ELEONORA. 

Here  set  me  down— ^vain  is  your  kind  concern. — 
Ah  !  who  with  parent  tenderness  will  bless 
My  parting-  soul,  and  close  my  beamleiis  eyes! 
Ah !  who  defend  me,  and  with  pious  care 
To  the  cold  grave  commit  my  i)ale  remains! 

{Svewms, 


O  misery ! — ^look  up— thy  father  caills — 

[Embrcuvig  her. 


What  angel  borrows  that  paternal  voice ! 
Ha!  lives  my  father!— Ye  propitious  powers! 
He  folds  me  in  his  arm.<^— Yes,  he  sur>'iyes 
The  havoc  of  this  night!— O  let  me  now 
Yield  up  my  fervent  soul  with  raptur'd  praise ! 
For  Angus  lives  t'  avenge  bis  murder'd  prince. 
To  save  his  country,  and  protract  his  blaze 
Of  glory  farther  still  1 

ANOUt. 

And  is  it  thus, 
The  melting  parent  clasps  his  darling  child ! 
My  heart  is  torn  with  agontsuig  pangs 
Of  «ompliBat«d  woe ! 

DUNBAR. 

Tb6  pnblic  crar«8 


Immediate  aid  from  tbae— But  I  «as  wnk^ 
Our  Infant  king,  sorroaoded  in  the  foit. 
Demands  thy  present  help. — 

ANGUS. 
Yes,  loyal  youth! 
Thy  glorious  wounds  instruct  me  what  I  owe 
To  my  young  sov'reign,  and  my  country's  pesce! 
But  how  shall  I  sustain  the  rav'nous  tribe 
Of  various  griefs,  that  gnaw  me  all  at  once? 
My  royal  master  falls,  my  country  groans, 
And  cruel  fate  has  ravish*d  from  my  side 
My  dearest  daughter  and  my  best-lov'd  friend! 

DUNBAR. 

Thy  praise  shall  be  thy  daaghter ;  and  thy  fneod 
Survive  uochang*d  in  ev*ry  honest  breast 

ANGUS. 

Must  we  then  part  for  ever' — ^What  a  plsn 
Of  peaceful  happiness  my  hope  had  laid 
In  thee  and  her! — ^alas!  thou  fiidmg  flower. 
How  &8t  thy  sweets  consume !— «(>me  to  my  am^, 
That  I  may  taste  them  ere  they  fleet  away ! 

O  exquisite  distress ! 

ELBOHORA. 

For  me,  my  father. 
For  me  let  not  the  bootless  tear  distil.—^ 
Soon  shall  I  be  with  those,  who  rest  secure 
From  all  di*  inclemencies  of  stormy  life. 

ANGUS. 
Adieu,  my  children  l^never  shall  I  hear 
Thy  cheering  voice  again  !-<-«  long  &re«ell! 

[Eni  AnffB. 

SCENE  vni. 

Dunbar,  Eleonora. 

DUNBAR. 

Soon  shall  our  shorten'd  race  of  life  be  ran.— 
Our  day  already  hastens  to  its  close; 
And  night  eternal  cdmes.— Yet,  tho'  I  touch 
The  land  of  peace,  and  backward  view,  vdi 

pleas*d, 
The  tossing  wave  from  which  I  shall  be  fre^ 
No  rest  will  greet  me  on  the  silent  shore. 
If  Eleonora  sends  me  hence  unbless'd. 

ELEONORA. 

Distempered  passion,  when  we  parted  last, 
UsurpM  my  troubled  bosom,  and  Dunbar 
With  horrour  was  beheld :  but  reason  now 
With  genial  mildness  beams  upon  my  soul. 
And  repiresents  thee  justly,  as  thon  art« 
The  tcod'rest  lover  and  the  gentlest  ffrieod. 

DUNBAR. 

O  transport,  to  my  breast  unknown  before] 
Not  the  soft  breeze  upon  its  fragrant  wings 
Wafts  such  refreshing  gladness  to  the  heait 
Of  panting  pilgrims,  as  thy  balmy  words 
To  my  exhausted  spirits  !---but,  alas ! 
Hiy  purple  stream  of  life  forsakes  apace 
Its  precious  channels!— on  thy  polish'd  check 
The  blowing  roses  fade ;  and  o'er  thine  eys« 
Death  sheds  a  misty  languor! 

SUONORA. 

Let  m«  lean 
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Upon  thy  friendly  ann«-Ytt,  O  retire ! 
That  jTuiity  arm — Say,  did  it  ne'er  rebel 
Against  my  peace  ? — But  let  me  not  revolve 
Those  sorrows  now. — ^Were  Heav'n  again  to  raise 
That  onoe-lovM  head  that  lies,  alas  1  so  low ! 
And  from  the  versre  of  death  my  life  recall. 
What  joy  could  visit  my  furlom  estate, 
SelfKloom^d  to  hopeless  woe ! 

DOIIBAB. 

Must  I  then  wander, 
A  penftive  shade,  along  the  dreary  vale, 
And  groan  for  ever  under  thy  reproacbl 

BLBONOBA. 

Ah  no,  thou  fiiithftil  youth !  shall  I  repay 
Thy  love  and  virtue  with  ungi-ateful  hate  ? 
These  wounds  that  waste  so  lavishly  thy  life. 
Were  they  not  all  r^ceiv*d  in  my  deffmce  ? 
May  no  repose  embrace  me  in  the  tomb, 
If  my  soul  mourns  not  thy  untimely  fall 
With  sister-woe!—- thy  passion  has  not  reaped 
The  iwect  ntuns  its  purity  deserved. 

UDNBAR. 

A  while  forbear,  pale  minister  of  Fate, 
Forbear  a  while;  and  on  my  ravish'd  ear 
JLet  the  last  music  of  this  dying  swan 
Steal  in  soft  blanishraent,  divinely  sweet! 
Then  strike  th'  unerring  blow.— 

ILIOlfORA. 

That  thus  our  hopes. 
Which  blossom'd  num*n>u8  as  the  flow'ry  spring, 
Are  nipp>d  untimely,  ere  the  sun  of  joy 
Matured  them  into  fmlt;  repitle  not,  youth.— • 
Life  hath  its  various  seasons,  as  the  year; 
And  after  clustering  atitumn— but  I  ftun^- 
Support,  me  nearer-— in  rich  harvesrs  rear 
Bleak  winter  must  have  laggU — Ob!  now  I  feel 
The  leaden  hand  of  Death  lie  heavy  on  me.^— 
Thine  imaire  swims  before  my  straining  eye.** 
— ^And  now  it  disappears. — Speak^-bid  adieu 
To  the  lost  Bleonora^— Not  a  word ! 
— NotoM  fwewall— -Alaa!  that  dismal  gnwa 
l9  eloquent  distress!^— Celestial  powars, 
'  Trotect  my  fiitkT,  ■Iww'r  upon  hia  Oh  \ 

IDia. 

DCISBAR. 

There  fled  the  pnrett  soul  that  ev«r  dwaift 

In  mortal  elayt-— 1  come,  my  love!  I  coni»— 

Where  now  the  rosy  tincture  of  these  tips ! 

The  smile  that  grace  ineffiible  diffhsM! 

The  glance  that  smote  the  soul  with  silent  wonder ! 

The  voice  that  sooth'd  the  anguish  of  disease, 

-And  held  attention  captive! — Let  me  kiss' 

This  pale  deserted  temple  of  my  joy ! 

This,  Chastity,  thili,  thy  unspotted  shade 

Will  not  refuse. — I  feel  the  grisly  king— 

Thro'  all  my  veins  he  shivers  like  the  norths 

O  Ek^nora !  as  my  flowing  Mood 

la  mix'd  with  thine— «o  may  our  minglin.«  souls 

To  bliss  snpemal  wing  our  happy— Oh ! 

SCENE  thelait 
Ak61»»  lUiitAT.    Atool,  &c.  primrnu 

AII0171. 

Bright  deeds  of  glory  hath  thme  «nn  achieved, 

VOL,  XV. 


Courageous  Ramsay;  and  thy  maAethaU  Ufa 
For  ever  in  the  annals  of  renown.— 
—But  see,  where  silent  as  the  noon  of  night 
These  lovers  lie  !-«>re9t — rest,  ill-fitted  pair! 
Your  dear  remembrance  shall  for  ever  dwell 
Within  the  breast  of  Angus;  and  his  love 
Oft  with  paternal  tears  bedew  your  tomb! 

RAMBAT. 

O  fatal  scene  of  innocoaoe  destroy'^! 

ANous,  u  Aim. 

O  bloody  author  of  this  nifbt's  mishap! 
Whose  impious  hands  are  with  the  sacred  blood 
Of  majesty  distain'd  !•— Contemplate  here 
Thd  havoc  of  thy  crimes  1  and  then  bethink  thee 
What  vengeance  craves.- 
Affuai. 

With  insolence  of  speech 
How  dares  thy  tongue  licentious,  thus  insult 
Thy  sovereign,  Anflrus?^Madly  hath  thy  zeal 
Espoused  a  sinking  causes— But  thoil  may'st  stiU 
Deserve  my  fWtaie  fhvour.— i 

AVGCt. 

O  thou  stain 
Of  fair  nobility  !«»thou  bane  of  faith? 
Thou  woman-killing  coward,  who  hast  crept 
To  the  unguarded  throne,  and  stabbed  thy  princel 
What  hath  thy  treason,  blastod  as  It  is, 
To  bribe  the  soul  6t  Angus  to  thy  views  ? 

ATHOL. 

Soon  shalt  thov  roe  th'  indignity  now  thrown 

On  me  thy  lawfW  prince.— Yes»  talking  lord. 

The  day  will  soon  appear,  when  1  shall  rise 

In  majesty  and  terrour,  to  assert 

My  coimtry*s  freedom ;  and  at  last,  avenge 

My  own  peotiliar  wrongs. — ^When  thou  and  all 

Those  grov*ling  syeophonts,  who  bow*d  the  knee 

To  the  usurper's  arbitrary  away. 

Will  fewn  on  me.— Ye  temporizing  starves! 

Unchain  your  king;   and   teach   your    humbla 

-  mouths 
To  kiss  the  dust  beneath  my  royal  feet— 

\To  the  guard, 

AKOUl. 

The  day  will  soob  appear  l^Day  shall  not  thrice 
Return,  before  thy  carcase  be  cast  forth, 
Unbury'd,  to  the  dogs  and  beasts  of  prey— 
Or,  high«exalted,  putrify  in  air, 
The  moDument  of  treason.!-  ■ 

ATHOL. 

Empty  threat! 
Fate  hath  foretold  that  Athol  shall  be  crown'd. 

ARGUS. 

Then  Hell  hath  cheated   thee.— Thou  shalt  bf 
An  iron  crown  intensely  hot  shall  gird  [crown'd — 
Thy  hoary  temples;  while  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors. 

ATHOL. 

Lakes  of  fire  ! — 
Ha!  said*st  thou,  1ord!^^«  glowing  iron  crown 
Shall  gird  my  hoary  temples!— Now  I  feel 
Myself  awake  to  misery  nnd  fihame  I 
Ye  sceptres,  diadems,  and  rolling  trains'  [dreams 
Of  flattVing  pomp, .  ihrewell  !~*>Cur6e  on  those 

PF 
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Of  idle  svpentitioii,  that  entnara 
Th*  ambitious  aoul  to  wickedness  and  woe! 
Cane  on  thy  yirtae,  whicb  hath  overthrowa 
My  elevated  hopes!  and  may  despair 
Descend  in  pettilenoe  on  all  mankind! 


Thy  curse  just  Heav'n  retorts  upon  tb3rse1f ! 

To  separate  dungeons  lead  the  regicides. — 

[Exit  guard  with  the  pHtoneri* 
Prom  thirst  of  rule  what  dire  disasters  flow ! 
How  flames  that  guilt  ambition  taught  to  glo^ ! 
Wish  gains  oq  wish,  desire  sunnouhts  desife ! . 
Hope  fans  tbe  blaze,  and  envy  feeds  the  flre : 
From  crime  to  crime  aspires  the  maddening  soul ! 
Kor  laws,  nof  oaths,  nor  fears  its  rag:e  control  ^ 
Till  Heav'n  at  length  awakes,  supremely  just, 
4nd  levels  all  its  tow*nng  schemes  in  dust! 


PROLOGUE  TO  Tff^  REPRISAL, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.   BATAEII. 

An  ancient  sage,  when  Death  approach'd  his  bed, 
Consigned  to  Pluto  his  devoted  head; 
j^nd,  that  no  fiend  might  hiss,  or  prove  uncivil, 
With  vows  and  pray'rs,  hefiiirly  brib*d  the  devil : 
Yet^  neither  vows  nor  pray'rs,  por  pch  oblation, 
Cou'd  always  save  the  sinner— from  damnation. 

Thus  authors,  tott^  ring  on  the  brink  of  fate. 
The  critic's  rage  with  prologues  deprecate; 
Yet  oft  the  trembling  bard  implores  in  vain. 
The  wit  professM  turns  out  a  dunce  in  grain: 
No  plea  can  then  avert  the  dreadful  sentence. 
He  must  be  damn*d — in  spite  of  all  repentance. 

Here  Justice  seems  from  her  straightline  to  vary. 
Ho  guilt  attends  a  tact  involuntary ; 
This  maxim  the  whole  cruel  charge  destroys, 
Ko  poet  sure  was  ever  dulkr-by  choice*. 

So  pleads  our  culprit  in  his  o^p  defenc^^ 
You  cannot  prove  his  dullness  is — ^prepense. 

He  means  to  please-rhe  owns  no  other  vieur^ 
4lnd  now  presents  you  with — a  sea  ragout. 
A  dish— howe'er  you  relish  his  endeavours, 
Replete  with  a  variety  of  flavours. 

A  stout  Hibernian,  and  ferocious  Scot, 
Together  boil  in  our  enchanted  pot; 
To  taint  the^e  viands  with  the  true  fumet. 
He  shreds  a  musty,  ,vain,  trench^-martinet 
Til  is  stale  ingredient  might  our  porridge  mar 
Without  some  acid  juice  of  English  tar. 
To  rouse  tl>e  appetite  the  drum  shall  rattle, 
And  the  desseit  shall  be  a  bloodless  battle. 

What  heart  will  failtog)ow,whateyetobingbteiif 
When  Britain's  wrath  arous'd  begins  to  lighten! 
)jer  thunders  roll— her  fearless  sons  advance, 
And  her  red  ensigns  «ave'o*ef  the  pale  flow'rs  pf 
Franr^. 

Such  gsEme  our  fath<*rs  played  in  days  of  yore. 
When  Edward's  banners  fenn*d  the  Gallic  shore; 
Whi-n  Howard^s  arm  Elizi^s  vengeance  hurl'd. 
And  Drake  diflus*d  her  fame  around  the  world: 
Sii\\  shall  that  god-like  flame  your  bosoms  $re, 
*  Tno  gen'rous  son  shall  emulate  the  sire; 
Her  ancient  splendour  England  shall  maintain, 
OVr  distant  realms  extend  her  genial  reign, 
4Dd  cis^-r^'  ufirival'd  emp^esa  of  t{ie  maiii, 


80Nn 


FROM  THE  RBPRIIAI. 

Ys  swains  of  the  Shannon,  fidr  Sheelah  is  piuf. 
Ye  swains  of  the  Shannon,  &ir  Shedah  is  j-ooe, 

Ochone  my  dear  jewel ; 

Why  was  you  so  cruel 
Amidst  my  companions  to  leave  me  atone? 

Tho*  Teague  shut  tlie  caaement  in  Bally-no«s& 

ball;  [bail; 

Tho*  Teague  phut  the  casement  in  BaOy-clcuga 

In  the  dark  she  was  groping. 

And  found  it  wide  open ; 

Och!  the  devil  himself  could  iiot  stand  sock  a  fall- 

In  behQlding  your  charms,  1  can  see  tl^em  no  more. 
In  beholding  your  charms,  I  can  see  tbcm  no  o»ce, 

U  you*re  dead  do  but  own  it; 

Then  youll  hear  me  bemoan  it; 
Por  in  loud  lamentations  yoar  fate  I'll  depkxe. 

Devil  cnrse  this  occasion  with  tnnMilta  and  sthfr ! 

Devil  cone  this  occasion  with  tMmnltaaiid  strife! 
O !  the  month  of  Ko^ember, 
She  Ml  have  cause  to  remember. 

As  a  black  letter  day  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

With  a  rope  I  couhl  catch  the  dear  creatnre  IV 

lostl  [J«t! 

With  a  rope  1  could  catch  the  dear  oreatme  V%t 

.  But,  without  a  disuiission, 

IVl  lose  my  commission. 

And  be  h^^d  with  disgrace  for  ^eaefting  ny  p«V 


80HG  FROM  THE  SAHX. 

From  the  man  whom  I  love,  the'  my  heart  I  i^ 
I  will 'freely  describe  the  wretch  I  dei^ise,  [;iux. 
And  if  he  has  sense  but  to  balance  a  straw, 
He  will  sure  take  the  hint  from  the  pictme  I  drsv. 

A  wit  without  s^se,  without  fisncy  m  bean. 
Like  a  parrot  be  chatters,  and  strata  lilce  a  crpv,- 
A  peacock  in  pride,  in  grimace  a  baboon. 
In  pourage  a  hind,  in  conceit  a4a»co9ii. 

As  a  vulture  rapacious,  in  frlaefaood  a  fox. 
Inconstant  as  waves,  and  unfeeling  aa  rocks; 
As  a  tiger  ferocious,  perverae  as  a  hog. 
In  mischief  an  ape,  and  in  Cnming  a  dog. 

In  a  word,  to  sum  up  all  his  talents  together. 
His  heart  is  of  lead,  and  his  brain  is  of  feather: 
Yety  if  he  has  sense  bu^  to  balance  a  straw. 
He  will  sure  tak^  th»  hint  ftpm  the  picture  I  tev< 


aONG  FltOM  THR  SAMR. 

Let  the  nymph  still  avoid,  and  be  deaf  to  tbe  svst 
Who  in  transports  of  passion  aliects  to  complsn ; 
Por  his  rage,  not  his  love,  in  that  frenzy  is  sky**^. 
And  the  blast  that  blows  loudest  is  soun  o^etWiTv^ 

But  the  shephevA  whom  Ca|kid  has  piercld  t>  tbe 

heart 
Will  submissive  adore,  and  rgoice  in  tbe  sawt; 
Or  in  plaintive  soft  munnurs,  his  bosom-felt  vce 
Lil^  |ht  I|ii09tb  f Udinf  ourreatof  (ban  viU  ^• 
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ADVICE:  A 

Tho'  ailont  his  toiifrue,  he  win  plead  with  hit  eyes. 
And -his  heart  own  your  sway  in  a  tribute  of  sighs; 
But,  when  he  accosts  you  in  meadow  or  grove. 
His  tale  is  all  tenderness*  rapture^  and  love. 


SOnO  FROM  THE  SAME. 

BBHorj>!  my  brave  Britons,  the  h\r  springing 
Fill  a  bumper  and  toss  off  your  glasses:  [gale, 
Bjisa  and  part  with  your  frolicksome  lasses; 

Then  aboard  and  unfurl  the  wide  flowing  saiL 

CHORUS. 
Whil«  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls. 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls; 
To  crown  Qur  toils^  the  Fates  decree 
The  wealth  and  empire  of  the  sea. 

#ur  canvas  and  cares  to  the  winds  w%  displi^. 
Life  and  fortune  we  cheeHully  ventune; 
And  we  langh,  and  we  quaff,  and  we  banlier ; 

Nor  think  of  to  morrow  while  sore  of  to  day, 

CHORUS. 

While  British  oak,  &c. 
The  streamecs  of  France  at  a  distance  appear! 

We  must  mind  other  music  than  catches; 

Man  our  quarters,  and  handle  our  matches; 
Our  cannon  produce,  and  for  battle  prepare. 

PHORUS. 
While  British  oak,  &c. 
Engender'd  in  smoke  and  delivered  in  flame, 
British  vengeance  rolU  lood  as  the  thunder! 
Let  the  vault  of  the  sky  burst  asunder. 
So  victory  follows  with  riches  and  flune. 

CHORUS. 

While  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls, 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  Fates  decree 
The  wealth  aud  empire  of  the  sea. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  REPRISAL, 

SPOKBR  BY  MISS  MACKLIR. 

Ati«««ow  I  can  with  pleasure  look  around, 
fiafe  as  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground- 
in  a  dark  dungeon  to  be  stow'd  away, 
Slidst  roaring,  thnndMng,  danger  and  dismay ; 
Sxpos'd  to  fire  and  water,  sword  and  bulletin 
Idight  damp  the  heart  qf  any  virgin  pullet — 
1  dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 
Had  not  the  British  lion  quelPd  the  Gallic  ass— 
By  Champignon  a  wretched  victim  led 
To  cloister*d  cell,  or  more  detested  bed, 
My  days  in  pray*r  and  fasting  I  had  spent: 
As  nun  or  wife,  alike  a  penitent. 
His  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager. 
Had  prov'd  a  mess  of  delicate  soupe — maigret 
To  bootless  longings  I  had  fallen  a  martyr: 
But  Heav'n  be  praisM,  the  Frenchman  caught  a 
tartar. 
Yet  solW-pour  author*s  ikte  you  must  decree  x 
Shall  he  come  safe  to  port  or  sink  at  sea  ? 
Your  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore, " 
Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashoie.-* 


SATIRE.  V  ^^ 

Ye  wits  above,  restrain  your  awful  thunder : 
In  his  first  cruise, 'twere  pity  he  should  fciunder, 

[TothegaL 
Safe  from  your  shot  he  fears  no  other  foe, 
Nor  gulph,  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below, 

[TothepiL 
The  bravest  chiefs,  ev*n  Hannibal  and  Cato, 
Have  here  been  tam'd  with— pippin  and  potatoe. 
Our  bard  embarks  in  a  more  ChrifitiaB  cause. 
He  eraves  not  mercy;  but  he  claims  applause. 
His  pen  against  the  hostile. Frenrh  is  drawn. 
Who  damns  him  is  no  Antigallican. 
Indulg'd  with  favoring  gales  and  smiling  skies. 
Hereafter  he  may^boaid  a  richer  prize. 
But  if  this  welkin  angry  clouds  deform, 

[ijooking  mad  the  house. 
And  hollow  groans  portend  the  approaching  storm; 
Should  the  descending  show'rs  of  hail  redouble, 

ITothegal. 
And  these  roogh  billows  hiss,  and  boil,  and  bubble, 

[To  the  ^t. 
He'll  lanch  no  more  on  such  feU  saas  of  triHible. 


4DVICE  AND  REPROOFi 

TWO  SATIRES. 

First  published  in  the  year  1746  and  1747. 


Sed  podice  levi 


Cieduntnr  tumidse  medico  ridenle  MariscsE 
O  Pcoceres !  censore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

JinrBNAL. 


t  ■  nam  quis 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 
Rectum  semel  attrita  de  froutip  ruborem  ? 

Ibid, 


ADVICE:  A  SATIRE, 
Port,  Friend. 

fORT. 

Erough,  enough ;  all  this  we  knew  before ; 
Tis  infamous,  1  grant  it,  to  be  poor: 
And  who  so  much  to  sense  and  glory  lost. 
Will  hug  the  curse  that  not  one  joy  can  boast ! 
From  the  pale  hag,  O '.  could  I  once  break  loose ; 
Divorced,  all  Hell  shall  not  re-tie  the  noose ! 

Not  with  more  care  sh^l  H avoid  his  wife, 

Not  Cope  fly  swifter  S  lashing  for  his  life ; 
Than  I  to  leave  the  meagre  fiend  behind, 

FRIEND. 

Exert  your  talents^  Nature,  ever  kind. 
Enough  for  happiness,  bestows  on  all ; 
Tis  sloth  or  pride  that  finds  her  gifts  too  smalU^ 
Why  sleeps  the  Muse  >  is  there  no  room  for  praise. 
When  such  bright  names  in  constellation  blaze  ? 
When  sage  Newcastle »,  abstinently  great. 
Neglects  his  food  to  cater  for  the  sUte ; 

■  A  general  famous  for  an  expeditious  retreat, 
though  not  quite  so  deliberate  as  that  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  from  Persia;  having  unfortu- 
nately forgot  to  bHng  his  army  along  with  him. 

*  Alluding  to  the  philosophical  contempt  which 
this  great  personage  manifested  for  ^e  sensual 
delights  of  ^<^  stomach. 
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And  Gufton^  towering  Atlas  of  the  throne. 
So  well  rewards  a  genius  like  his  oif n : 
Oraoville  and  Bath  *  illustrious,  need  I  name 
For  soher  dignity  and  spotless  fame  ; 
Or  Pitt,  th'  uDshakea  AbdieP,  yet  unsung: 
Thy  candour,  Chomdly !  and  thy  truth,  O  Younge! 

fOET. 

Th*  advice  is  good ;  the  question  only,  whether 
These  names  and  virtues  ever  dwelt  together? 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  more  the  bard  shall  clajm. 
Who  can  create  as  well  aS  cherish  fame. 
But  one  tiling  more, — how  loud  must  1  repeat. 
To  rouse  th*  ingag'd  attention  of  the  great, 

Amus*d,  perhaps,  with  C *s  prolific  bum^. 

Or  rapt  amidst  the  transports  of  a  drum ''; 
Whil**  the  grim  porter  watches  cv»ry  door, 
Sti.m  foe  to  tradesmen,  poets,  and  the  poor. 
Th*  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fellj 
Hot  the  gaunt,  growling  jaqitor  of  Hell. 
£v*n  Atticus  (so  wills  the  voice  of  fate) 
Inxhrines  in  clouded  majesty,  bis  state ; 
,  Kor  to  th*  adoiing  crowd  vouchsafes  regard, 
Tho*  priests  adore,  and  ev'ry  priest  a  bard. 
Shall  I  then  follow  with  the  venal  tribe, 
And  on  the  threshold  the  base  mongrel  bribe  ? 
Bribe  him,  to  feast  my  mute-imploring  eye. 
With  some  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a  gracious  lie ! 
A  He  to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 
Degrade  my.  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth ; 
While  fooi'd  with  hope,  revolves  my  joyless  day. 
And  friends,  and  fame,  and  fortune  fleet  away  $ 
'Till  scandal,  indigence,  and  scorn,  my  lot. 
The  dreary  jail  entombs  me,  where  I  rot! 
Is  there,  ye  varnish'd  niffiansof  the  state! 
!Not  one  among  the  millions  whom  ye  cheat, 

3  This  noble  peer,  remarkable  for  sublimity  of 
parts,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  lord  chamberlain, 
conferred  the  laureat  on  Colly  Cibt>er,  esq.  a  de- 
lectable bard,  whose  character  has  already  em- 
ployed, together  ^ith  hi»  own,  the  greatest  pens 
of  the  age. 

*  I'wo  noblemen  famous  in  their  day,  for  nothing 
pnore  than  their  fortitude  in  bearing  the  scorn  and 
VJproach  of  their  country. 

^  Abdiel,  according  to  Milton,  was  the  only 
aeraph  that  preserved  his  integrity  in  the  midst 
pf  corruption^!— 

Among  the  innimierable  false,  nnmov'd, 

*  Unshaken,  unseduc*d,  unterrify'd— • 

*  This  alludes  to  a  phenomenon,  not  mpre 
strange  than  true.  The  person  here  meant,  hav- 
ing actually  laid  upwards  of  forty  eggs,  as  several 
physicians  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  can 
pttest ;  one  of  whom,  we  hear,  has  undertaken  the 
incubation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  fiivour  the  world 
\%'ith  an  account  of  bis  success.  Some  virtuosi 
affirm,  that  such  productions  must  be  the  effect 
pf  a  certain  intercourse  of  organs  pot  fit  tq  be 
pame.cl. 

'^  This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple, of  both  oexesi,  at  a  private  house,  consisting 
of  some  hundreds;  not  unaptly  styled  a  drum, 
from  the  noise  aud  emptiness  of  the  entertain- 
meot.  There  are  also  drum-major,  rout,  tempest 
and  hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  multi- 
tude anil  uprp^,  af  thp  8igni#£aiit  name  of  each 
ffecUres, 


wlio,  while  he  totters  on  the  brink  of  woe, 
Dar^s,  ere  he  falls,  attempt  th'  avenging  blow? 
A  steady  blow !  bis  languid  soul  to  fea&t; 
And  rid  his  country  of  one  curse  at  least! 
FRIENO. 

What!  turn  assassin  ^ 

POET, 

Let  th*  assassin  bleed : 
My  fearless  verse  shall  justify  the  deed. 
Tis  be,  who  lures  th'  uiipractis'd  mind  astray, 
Then  leaves  the  wretch  to  misery  a  prey; 
Perverts  the  race  of  virtue  just  begun. 
And  stabs  the  public  in  her  ruin*d  sod. 

FRIEND. 

Hea  v'ns,  how  yon  rail !  the  man  'sconsum'd  by  spite! 
If  Lockman*s  fatcU  attends  you,  when  you  write; 
Let  prudence  more  pn)pitious  arts  inspire: 
The  lower  still  you  crawl,  you'll  climb  the  bisbo, 
Go  then,  with  ev*ry  supple  virtue  stor'd, 
And  thrive,  the  fisvour*d  valet  of  my  k>nL 
Is  that  denied }  a  boon  more  bnnhie  crave; 
And  minister  to  him  who  serves  a  slaye: 
Be  sure  you  fasten  on  promotion's  scale; 
Ev'n  if  you  seize  some  footnoan  by  tbe  tail: 
Th'  ascent  is  easy,  and  tbe  prospect  dear, 
From  tbe  smirchM  scalUon  to  th'  embroider^i  peer. 
Th*  ambitious  drudge  preferr'd,  postillion  rida, 
Advanced  again,  the  choir  benighted  guides; 
Here  doom'd,  if  nature  strung  his  sinewy  firain^ 
The  slave,  perhaps,  of  some  insatiate  .dame; 
But  if  exempted  from  th*  Herculean  toil, 
A  fairer  field  awaits  him,  rich  with  spoil; 
There  shall  he  shine,  with  mingling  bonoors  bright, 
His  master's  pathic,  pimp,  and  parasite; 
l%en  strut  a  captain,  if  his  wish  be  war, 
And  grasp,  in  hope,  a  truncheon  and  a  star: 
Or  if  the  sweets  of  peace  his  soitl  allure, 
Bask  at  his  ease  in  some  warm  sinecure; 
His  fate  in  consul,  clerk,  or  ageut,  vary. 
Or  cross  the  seas,  an  envoy *s  secretary: 
Composed  of  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  pride, 
A  prostrate  sycophant  shall  rise  a  L  ■      d9: 
And  won  from  kennds  to  th'  impure  emhracf, 
A6complish'd  Warren  triumph  o*cr  disgrace  H 

POET* 

Eternal  infamy  his  name  surround. 
Who  planted  first  that  vice  on  British  groand! 
A  vice  that  'spite  of  sense  and  nature  reigui, 
And  poisons  genial  love,  and  manhood  stiitis! 
Pollio !  the  pride  of  science  and  its  sban:^. 
The  Muse  weeps  o'er  tbee,  while  she  brand*  tfav 
Abhorrent  views  that  prostituted  groom,    [naae! 
Th*  indecent  grotto  and  pollnted  doom! 
There  only  may  tbe  spurious  passion  glow. 
Where  not  one  laurel  decks  the  caitiff's  bro«r, 
Obscene  with  crimes  avow*d,  of  every  dye. 
Corruption,  Inst,  oppression,  peijury: 

s  To  be  little  read,  and  less  approved. 

9  This  child  of  dirt,  (to  use  a  great  antb^ir* 
expression)  without  any  other  quality  than  gA" 
veiling  adulation,  has  arri\'ed  at  the  povt^  ^^ 
insulting  his  betters  every  d^y. 

*°  Another  son  of  fortune,  who  owes  W*  pre* ot 
affluence  to  the  most  infamous  quajific.itit'fls; 
commonly  called  Bnish  Warren,  kom  baurj 
been  a  s^ofr>l)Iack:  it  b  s«i4  be  was  kept  bf  boU 
sexes  at  one  Vune, 
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Ijct  Cbardin  with  a  chaplct  rouDd  his  head". 
The  taste  of  Maro  and  Anacreon  plead; 
"  Sir,  Flaccus  knew  to  live  as  well  as  write. 
And  kept,  like  me,  two  boys  array 'd  in  white.** 
Worthy  to  (eel  that  dppetence  of  hune 
Which  rivals  Horace  only  in  his  shame ! 
Let  Isis  wail  in  murmurs,  as  she  runs'% 
Tier  tempting  fathers  and  her  yielding  sons; 
While  Dullness  screens*^  the  failings  of  the  chareh. 
Nor  leaves  one  sliding  rabbi  in  the  lurch : 
F»r  other  rapturca  let  the  breast  contain^ 
Where  beav*ih.boru  taste  and  emulation  reign. 

•  PR1BNO. 

Shall  not  a  thousand  virtues,  then,  atone 
In  thy  strict  censure  for  the  breach  of  one  ? 
If  Bubo,  keeps  a  catamite  or  whore, 
His  bounty  feeds  the  bcgjar  at  his  door: 
And  though  no  mortal  credits  Curio*s  word, 
A  s<x>re  of  lacquies  fatten  at  his  board: 
To  Christian  meekness  sacrifice  thy  spleen. 
And  strive  thy  neighbour's  weaknesses  to  screen. 

POIT. 

Scom'd  be  the  bard,  and  withered  all  his  fame. 
Who  wounds  a  brother  weepinir  o'er  his  shame ! 
Bui  if  an  impious  wretch  with  frantic  pride 
Throws  honour,  truth,  and  decency  aside. 
If,  nor  by  reason  aw'd,  nor  checked  by  U  ars, 
lie  counts  his  glories  fh>m  the  stains  he  bears; 
ThMudignant  Muse  to  Tirtue'said  shall  rise. 
And  fix  the  brand  of  infhroy  on  vice. 
What  if,  arous*d  at  his  imperious  call. 
An  hundred  footsteps  echo  through  his  halt; 
And,  on  high  columns  rear'd,  his  lofty  dome 
Proclaims  th'  united  art  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
What  tho*  whole  hecatombs  his  crew  regale, 
And  each  dependant  slumbers  o'er  his  ale; 
IVhile  the  remains  through  mouths  unnumber*d 
Indulge  the  beggar  and  the  dogs  at  last:       [past. 
Say,  friend,  is  it  benevolence  of  soul. 
Or  pompous  vanity,  that  prompts  the  whole  } 
These  sons  of  sloth,  who  by  profusion  thrive. 
His  pride  inveijrled  from  the  public  hive : 
And  numbers  pine  in  solitary  woe, 
Who  fumiah'd  out  this  phantasy  of  show. 
When  silent  misery  assail'd  his  eyes. 
Did  e'er  his  throbbing  bosom  sympathize  ? 
Or  his  extensive  charity  pervade 
To  those  who  languish  in  the  barren  shade, 
Where  oft,  by  want  and  modesty  suppressed. 
The  bootless  talent  warms  the  lonely  breast? 
Ko!  petrify'd  by  dullness  and  disdain. 
Beyond  the  feeling  of  another's  pain, 

■>  This  genial  knight  wore  at  his  own  banquet 
a  garland  of  flowers,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients; 
and  kept  two  rosy  boys  robed  in  white,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests. 

"  In  allusion  to  the  unnatural  orgies  said  to  be 
solemnized  on  the  banks  of  this  river;  particu- 
larly at  one  place,  where  a  much  greater  sanctity 
of  morails  and  taste  might  be  expected. 

**  This  is  a  decent  and  parental  office,  in  which 
Dullness  is  employed;  namely,  to  conceal  the 
failings  of  her  children:  and  exactly  confornioljle 
to  that  instance  of  filial  piety,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  son  of  Noah,  who  went  backward,  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  when  he  lay  ex- 
posed, from  the  fcofis  and  insults  af  a  nalicious 
world. 


The  tear  of  pity  ne'er  bcdcw'd  his  eye, 
^Cor  his  lewd  bosom  felt  the  social  si^h! 

FRIE?iD. 
Alike  to  thte  his  virtue  or  his  vice. 
If  his  band  liberal,  owns  thy  merit's  price. 

POET. 

Sooner,  in  hopeless  anguish  would  I  moum^ 
Than  owe  my  fortune  to  the  man  I  scorn! — 
What  new  resource  ? 

.    FRIEND. 

A  thousand  yet  remain 
That  bloom  with  honours,  or  that  teem  with  gain : 
These  arts,-^-are  they  beneath — beyond  thy  care? 
Devote  thy  studies  to  th'  auspicious  fjeiir: 
Of  truth  divested,  let  thy  tongue  supply 
The  hinted  slander,  and  the  whispered  lie; 
All  merit  mock,  all  qualities  depress, 
Save  those  that  grace  th»  excelling  patroness; 
Trophies  to  her,  on  others*  follies  raite. 
And  heard  witli  joy,  by  defamation  praise: 
To  this  collect  each  faculty  of  face, 
And  ev'ry  feat  perform  of  sly  grimace ; 
L«t  the  grave  sneer  sarcastic  ispeak  thee  shrewd*  , 
The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd; 
And  the  loud  laugh,  thro'  all  its  changes  nmg, 
Applaud  tb'  abortive  sallies  of  her  tongue: 
Euroird  a  member  in  the  sacred  list. 
Soon  Shalt  thou  sharp  in  company,  at  whist; 
Her  midnight  rites  and  revels  regulate  *% 
Priest  of  her  love,  and  demon  of  her  hate. 

POST. 

But  say,  what  recompense  for  all  this  waste 
Of  honour,  truth,  attention,  time,  and  taste? 
To  shine  confess'd,  her  zany  and  her  tool, 
And  fall  by  what  I  rose,  low  ridicule? 
Again  shall  Handel  raise  his  laurcIM  brow. 
Again  shall  harmony  with  rapture  glow ! 
The  spells  dissolve,  the  combination  breaks. 
And  Punch  no  longer  Frasi's  rival  squeaks. 
Lo,  Russel  1^  foils  a  sacrifice  to  whim. 
And  starts  amaz'd  in  Newgate  from  his  dream: 

1*  These  are  mysteries  performed,  like  t^ose  of 
the  Dea  Bona,  by  females  only;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  explain 
them:  we  have,  notwithstanding,  found  means  to 
learn  some  anecdotes  concerning  them,  which  we 
shall  reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

1^  A  femous  mimic  and  singer.  The  person 
hei^  meant,  by  the  qualifications  above  described, 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  cer- 
tain ladfes  of  quality,  who  engaged  him  to  set  up 
a  puppet-Aow,  in  opposition  to  the  oratorios  of 
Handel,  against  whom  they  were  unreasonably 
prejudiced*  ^ut  the  town  not  seconding  the 
capricious  undertaking,  they  deserted  their  ma- 
nager, whom  they  had  promised  to  support,  and 
let  him  sink  under  tlie  expense  they  had  entailed 
upon  him:  he  was  accordingly  thrown  into  pri* 
son,,  where  his  disappointment  got  the  better  of 
his  reason,  and  he  remained  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
despair;  till  at  last,  his  generous  patronesses, 
after  much  solicitation,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
collect  five  pounds,  on  the  payment  of  which  he 
was  admitted  into  Bedlam,  where  he  c6ntinued 
bereft  of  his  understanding,  and  died  in  tbeut* 
most  misery. 
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With  trembUng  hands  implorui  their  promis'd  aid; 
And  sees  their  favour  like  a  vision  fade! 
Is  this,  ye  faithless  Syrens ! — this  the  joy 
To  which,  your  smiles  th'  itriwary  wretch  decoy  ? 
Kaked  and  shackled,  on  the  paremmt  prone* 
His  mangled  flesh  devouring  from  the  hone; 
Rage  in  his  heait,  distraction  in  his  eye ! 
Behold,  inhuman  h>i.?s !  your  minion  tie! 
Behold  his  gay  career  to  ruin  rufi, 
By  you  scduc'd,  abandoned  and  unddfie ! 
Rather  in  garret  pent««,  secure  from  harm, 
My  Muse  with  murders  shaU  the  town  alarm; 
Or  plunge  in  politics  with  patriot  zeal, 
And  snarl  like  Gutherie  for  the  public  weal, 
Than  crawl  an  insect^  in  a  beldame's  power. 
And  dread  the  crush  of  caprice  ev'ry  hour!         • 

FRIEND* 

'Tis  well; — eiyoy  that  petulance  of  style, 
And,  like  the  envious  adder,  lick  the  file'^: 
What  tho*  success  will  not  attend  on  all  I 
Who  bravely  dares,  must  sometimes  risk  a  fall. 
Behold  the  bounteous  board  of  Fortune  spread; 
Each  weakness,  vice  and  folly  yields  thee  bread; 
Wouldst  thou  with  prudent  condescension  strive 
On  the  long-settled  terms  of  life  to  thrive^ 

POET. 

What!  join  the  cre#  that  pilfer  one  another^ 
Betray  my  friend,  and  persecute  my  brother: 
Turn-  usurer  o'er  cent  per  cent  to  brood, 
Or  quack,  to  feed  like  fleas,  on  human  blood  ? 

PRIBIIO. 

Or  if  thy  soul  can  brook  the  gilded  curse^ 
Some  changeling  heiress  steal— 

POET. 

Why  not  a  purse? 
Two  things  I  dread,  my  conscience  and  the  law. 

FRIEND. 

How?  dread  a  mumbling  bear  without  a  claw? 
Nor  this,  nor  that  is  standard  right  or  wrong, 
*Till  minted  by  the  mercenary  tongue ; 
And  what  is  conscience,  but  a  fiend  of  strife. 
That  chills  the  joys,  and  damps  the  schemes  bf  life? 
The  wayward  child  of  vanity  and  fear, 
The  peevish  dam  of  poverty  and  care; 
Vnnumber'd  woes  engender  in  the  breast 
That  entertains  the  rude,  ungrateful  guest. 

POET. 
Hail,  saered  pow'r!  my  glory  and  my  guide  1 
Fair  source  of  mental  peace,  what  e'er  betide^ 
Safe  in  thy  Shelter,  let  disaster  roll 
Eternal  hurricanes  around  my  soul; 
My  soul  serene,  amidst  the  storms  shall  reign^ 
And  smile  to  see  their  fury  burst  in  vain! 

FRIEND. 

Too  coy  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  serve  **, 
Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve. 

^  These  are  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  Grub- 
s^et,  with  which  the  good  people  of  this  metro- 
polis arr,"  daily  alarmed  and  entertained. 

^"^  Tliis  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  viper  and  file, 
applicable  to  all  the  unsuccessful  efibrts  of  malice 
and  envy, 

rt  This,  surely,  occasioned  Churchill's 
,  Too  proud  to  flatCeri  too  sincere  to  lie. 


No;-*thanks  to  discord,  war  shall  be  ay  fiifsdl 
And  moral  rage,  heroic  courage  lend 
To  pterotf  the"  gleaming  squadron  of  the  foe, 
And  win  renown  by  some  distinguish'd  bknr. 

FltlEJlD. 

Renown!  ay , do^-mnkennel  the  whole p«^ 
Of  military  cowards  on  thy  back.  [stood >f, 

What  difference,   say,  'twizt  bim  who  bravely 
And  him  who  sought  the  bosom  of  the  wood*?' 
Envenom*d  calumny  the  first  shall  brand, 
The  last  enjoy  a  ribbon  and  command. 

POETrf 

If  such  be  life,  its  wretches  I  deplore. 
And  long  to  quit  th>  miho^itable  shoie. 
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PciET,  Friend* 


HcIwe'er  I  turn,  or  wheresoe*er  I  tread, 
This  giddy  world  still  rattles  round  my  head! 
I  pant  for  silence  ev*n  in  this  retreat— 
Good  Heav'n !  wl^at  demon  thunders  at  the  ff^t' 

FRIEND. 

In  vain  you  strive,  rn  this  sequestered  nook. 
To  shroud  you  from  an  injur'd  friend's  rebok^ 

JPOBt. 

An  iujwM  friend! — ^who challenges  tte ranef 
If  you,  what  title  justifies  the  claim? 
Did  6»er  your  heart  o'er  my  affliction  griere, 
Your  interest  prop  me,  or  your  purse  rdiere* 
Or  could  my  vnnta  ray  soal  so  for  sobdoe, 
That  in  distress  she  crawl'd  for  stid  to  yon? 
But  let  us  grant  th'  indulgence  e*er  so  strosg; 
Display  without  reserve  th'  imaging  wroi:^: 
Among  your  kindred  have  I  kiodtod  stnife, 
DeflowVd  your  daughter,  or  debanch'd  yovviii/ 
Tradnc'd  your  credit,  bubbled  yon  atganw; 
Or  soil'd  withr  infamous  reproach  joor  Dsoe^ 

FRfEirD. 

No;  but  your  cynic  vanity  (yonMl  own) 
Exposed  my  private  counsel  to  the  towo> 

POET. 

Such  fair  advice  'twere  pity  sure  to  lose} 
I  grant  I  printed  it  for  public  use. 

tRlRIID, 

Yes,  season'd  with  your  own  remarks  between 
InflamM  w^>  so  much  vimlenre  of  spleeo, 
That  the  mild  tdwo  (to  give  the  devil  his  due] 
AacribM  the  whole  fMbrmance  to  a  Jew. 

*9  and  »  Tliia  last  line  relates  to  the  bete«* 
of  a  general  on  a  certain  occasion,  w4io  disroitf» 
an  extreme  passion  for  the  cool  shade  ffsrhK  tN 
heat  of  the  day:  the  Hanoveiian  geoenl, in <^ 
battle  of  Dettingeob 
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lews,  Tutks,  or  Pagans,  hallowed  be  the  mouth 
That  teams  with  moral  zeal  ancl  dauntless  truth ! 
Prove  that  my  partial  strain  adopts  one  lie, 
No  penitent  more  mortify'd  than  I ; 
Not  ev'n  the  wretch  In  shackles,  doom*d  to  groan 
Beneath  th>  inhuman  scofb  of  Williamson'. 

FRIEND. 
Hold-^et  hs  see  this  boasted  selMenial^ 
The  fanquish'd  knight*  has  triumph'd  in  his  trial. 

Whatthen^ 

FRIEND. 

Your  own  8arcasti<i  verse  Unsay, 
That  brands  him  as  a  trembling  runaway. 

POFT. 

With  all  my  soul!-^h*  imputed  charge  rehearse  j 
1*11  own  my  errour  and  expunge  the  verse. 
Come,  come, — however  the  day  was  lost  or  won. 
The  world  allows  the  race  was  fiiirly  run* 
Bui  lest  the  truth  too  naked  should  appear, 
A  robe  of  sable  shall  the  goddess  wear: 
When  sheep  were  subject  to  the  lion's  reign,     . 
Kre  man  acquir'd  dominion  o'er  the  plain, 
Vomcious  wulves,  fierce  rushing  from  the  rocks, 
Devmir>d  without  control  th* unguarded  flocks: 
The  suffVcrs  crowding  rovnd  the  royal  cave, 
Their  monarch's  pity  and  protection  crave: 
Not  that  they  wanted  valour,  force  or  arms. 
To  shield  their  lambs  from  danger  and  alarms; 
A  thousand  rams,  the  champions  of  the  fok). 
In  strength  of  bom,  and  patriot  virtue  bold, 
£ngag*d  in  firm  association,  stood. 
Their  lives  devoted  to  the  public  good : 
A  warlike  chieftain  was  their  sole  request. 
To  marshal,  guide,  instruct,  and  rule  the  rests 
Their  pray'r  vcas  heard,  and  by  consent  of  all, 
A  courtier  ape  appointed  geueral. — 
He  went^  h«  led,  arranged  the  battle  stood. 
The  savage  ftje  came  pouring  like  a  flood; 
Then  pug  aghast,.fled  swiRer  than  the  wind, 
Kor  deignM,  in  ttii^escore  miles,  to  look  behind; 
"While  ev'ry  band  for  orders  bleat  in  vain, 
And  fall  in  slaughtcr'd  heaps  upon  the  plain: 
The  scar*d  baboon  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
With  all  his  speed  could  not  out-run  report; 
'And  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  nation, 
'Twas  fit  his  case  should  stand  ex^Knination. 
The  board  was  nam'd— each  worthy  tbok  his  place; 
All  senior  members  of  the  homed  race^— 
The  wether,  goat»  ram,  elk,  and  ox  were  there. 
And  a  grave,  hoary  stag  possessed  the  chair.-^ 

'  Governor  of  the  Tower. 

*  Sir  John  Cope. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  board 
consisted  of  homed  cattle  only,  since,  before  the 
use  of  arms,  every  creature  was  obliged  in  war  to 
fight  with  such  weapons  as  nature  afibrded  it, 
consequently  those  supplied  with  horns  bid  fairest 
lor  sigmalizing  themselves  in  the  field,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  first  posts  in  the  army^— But  I  observe, 
that  among  the  members  of  this  court,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  such  of  the  horned  family  as 
were  chiefly  celebrated  for  valour;  namely,  the 
bull,  unicorn,  rhinoceros,  &c.  which  gives  reason 
ta  su specif  that  thasa  last  were  either  aut  of  fa- 


Th>  inquiry  past,  each  in  his  turn  begair 
The  culprit's  conduct  variously  to  scan. 
At  length,  the  sage  uprear*d  his  awful  crest. 
And  pausing,  thus  his  fellow  chiefs  address'd.— 
"  If  age,  that  fh)m  this  head  its  honours  stole. 
Hath  not  impaired  the  functions  of  my  soul. 
But  sacred  wisdom  with  experience  bou^hti 
While  this  weak  frame  decays,  matures  my  thought; 
Th'  important  issue  of  this  grand  debate 
May  fhraish  precedent  fbr  your  own  fate ; 
Should  ever  fortune  call  you  to  repel 
The  shaggy  foe,  so  desperate  and  fell—' 
Tis  plain,  you  say,  his  excellence  sir  Ape 
From  tlie  dire  field  acromJ>Hsh'd  an  escape; 
Alas!  our  fSdlow-subjects  ne'er  had  bled, 
if  every  ram  that  fell,  like  him  had  fled; 
Certes,  those  sheep  were  rather  mad  than  brave^ 
Which  scom*d  th*  example  their  wise  leader  gave. 
Let  us,  then,  ev*ry  vulgar  hint  dibdain. 
And  from  our  brother's  laurel  wash  the  stain.'* 
Th'  admiring  court  applauds  the  presideut. 
And  pug  was  dear'd  by  general  consent. 

FRIEND. 

There  needs  no  magic  to  diving  your  scope, 
Mark'd  as  you  are  a  flagrant  misanthrope: 
Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small, 
Thy  ranklin?  pen  produces  nought  but  gall: 
Let  virtue  struggle,  or  let  glory  shine. 
Thy  verse  afl^nlsoot  one  approving  line^ — 

POET. 

Hail  sacred  themes!  the  Muse's  chief  delight! 

O  bring  the  darling  objects  to  my  sight! 

My  brea«t  with  elevated  thought  shall  glow. 

My  fancy  brighten,  and  my  numbers  flow ! 

Th>  Aonian  grove  with  rapture  would  1  tread^ 

To  Crop  unking  wreaths  for  William's  head; 

But  that  my  strain,  unheard  amidst  the  throng. 

Must  yield  to  Lockman's  ode  and  Hanbury's  song^. 

Nor  would  tb'  enamourM  Muse  neglect  to  pay 

To  Stanhope's  worth ^  the  tributary  lay; 

The  soul  UDstain'd,  the  sense  sublime  to  paint, 

A  people's  patron,  pride  and  ornament^ 

Did  not  his  virtues  etemiz'd  remain 

The  boasted  theme  of  Pope's  immortal  strain. 

Not  ev*n  the  pleasing  task  is  left,  to  raise 

A- grateful  monument  to  Barnard's  praise; 

Else  should  the  venerable  patriot  stand 

Th'  unshaken  pillar  of  a  sinking  land. 

The  gladdening  prospect  let  me  still  pursue: 

And  bring  fair  virtue's  triumphs  to  the  view  t 

Alike  to  me,  by  fortune  blest  or  not. 

From  soaring  Cobham  to  the  melting  Scot^. 

vour  with  the  ministiy,  laid  aside  on  account  of 
their  great  age,  or  that  the  ape  had  interest 
enough  at  court  to  exclude  them  from  the  number 
of  his  judges. 

4  Two  productions  resembling  one  another  very 
much  in  that  cloying  mediocrity,  which  Horace 
compares  to— Crassum  ungentum>  et  sardo  ci^x 
melle  papaver. 

5  The  eari  of  Chesterfield. 

^  Daniel  Mackereher,  esq.  a  man  of  such  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  Scripture  injunction,  by  not  only 
parting  with  his  cloak  and  coat,  but  ivith  bis  shict 
also,  to  relievo  a  brother  in  distress:  MnAnnes* 
ley,  who  claimed  the  Anglesea  title  and  estate. 
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But  lo !  a  fwarm  of  faai^es  intervene, 
To  ravage,  mangle,  and  pollute  the  scene ! 
>  Gurg'd  with  our  plunder,  yet  still  gaunt  for  qpoil, 
Bapacioas  Gideon  fastens  on  our  isle; 
Insatiate  Lascelles,  and  the  fiend  Vaneck'', 
Bise  on  our  ruins,  and  enjoy  the  Mrreck; 
While  ^ping  Jasper'  glories  in  bis  prize. 
Wrung  from  the  widow's  tears  and  orphan^  cries. 

Kelaps'd  again  1  strange  tendency  to  rail! 
t  fear*d  this  meekness  would  not  long  prevail. 

PQET. 

Von  deem  it  rancour  then  ?-*-Look  round  and  see 
What  vices  flodrish  stilly  unprao'd  by  me: 
Corruption,  roIl*d  in  a  triumphant  car, 
displays  bis  bomish'd  front  and  glitt'ring  iter; 
Nor  heeds  the  public  scurri,  or  transient  curse, 
Unknown  alike  to  honour  and  remorse. 
Behold  the  leering  belle 9,  caress'd  by  all. 
Adorn  each  private  feast  and  public  ball; 
Where  peers  attentive  listen  and  adore. 
And  not  one  matron  shuns  the  titled  whore. 
At  Peter's  obsequies ^0  I  sung  no  dirge; 
Nor  has  my  satire  yet  sopplyM  a  scourge 
For  the  vile  tribes  of  usurers  and  bites, 
Who  sneak  at  Jonathan's  and  swcai  at  Whitens. 
Each  low  pursuit,  and  slighter  folly  b.ed 
-Within  the  selfish  heart  and  hollow  head, 
Thrivps  unroutro1*d,and  blossoms  o*er  the  land. 
Nor  feels  the  rigour  of  my  cbast'ning  hand: 
While  Codrns  shivers  o'er  his  bags  of  gold. 
By  famine  withered,  and  benumb*d  by  cold  ; 
I  mark  his  haggard  eyes  with  frenzy  roll, 
And  feast  upon  the  terrours  of  bis  soul; 
The  ti-recks  of  war,  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
That  curse  with  hideous  dreams  tbe  caitiff's  sleep; 
Insolvent  debtors,  thieves,  and  civil  strife. 
Which  daily  persecute  his  wretclied  life; 
With  all  the  borrours  of  prophetic  dread, 
That  rack  his  bosom  while  the  Mail  is  read. 
Safe  from  the  rod,  untainted  by  the  school, 
A  judge  by  birth,  by  destiny  a  fool. 
While  the  young  lordling  struts  in  native  pride. 
His  party-coloured  tutor  by  his  side", 
Pleas'd,  let  me  own  the  pious  mother's  care. 
Who  to,  the  brawny  sire  commits  her  heir. 

''  A  triumvirate  of  contractors,  who,  scorning 
the  narrow  views  of  private  usury,  found  means 
to  lay  a  whole  state  under  contribution,  and  pil- 
lage •a  kingdom  of  immense  sums,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law. 

S  A  Christian  of  bowels,  who  lends  money  to 
his  friends  in  want  at  the  moderate  interest  of 
50  per  cent.  A  -  man  famous  for  buying  poor 
Iseamens'  tickets. 

■9  A  wit  of  the  first  water,  celebrated  for  her  ta- 
lent of  repartee  and  double  entendre. 

"  Peter  Waters,  esq.  whose  character  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

"  Whether  it  be  for  the  rea^'on  assigned  in  the 
subsequent  lines,  or  the  frugality  of  the  parents, 
who  are  unwilling  4o  throw  away  money  in 
making  their  children  wiser  than  themselves,  I 
know  not:  but  certain  it  is,  that  many  people  of 
fashion  commit  the  education  of  their  heirs  to 
some  tnisty  footman,  with  a  particular  command 
to  keep  master  out  of  the  stable. 


Fraught  with  the  spirit  of «  Gothic  monk. 
Let  Rich,  with  dulness  aud  devotion  dnak. 
Enjoy  the  peal  so  barbarous  and  loud) 
^(^ilc  his  brain  spues  new  monsters  to  the  CTOvd^ 
I  see  with  joy,  the  vaticide  deplore 
An  bell-denouncing  priest  and  sov'reiga  vboit; 
Let  ev'ry  polish'd  dame,  and  genial  loid 
Employ  the  social  chair '^y  and  venal  board '^; 
Dabaoch'd  from  sense,  let  doubtful  meaoino  no^ 
The  vague  conundrum  and  theprvrieatpQa; 
While  the  vain  fop,  with  apish  grin,  ref^ai^ 
The  gigling  minx  half  choked  behind  her  canis: 
These,  and  a  thousand  idle  pranks,  I  deem 
The  motley  spawn  of  ignorance  and  wlnm. 
Let  pride  conceive  and  folly  propagate. 
The  feshion  still  adopts  the  spurious  but: 
Nothing  so  strange  that  ftushron  cannot  tame; 
By  this  dishonour  ceases  to  be  shame: 
This  weans  from  blushes  lewd  Tyrawlv^s  hct, 
Gives  Hawley  i5  praise  and  Ingoldsb?  di^i^ace, 
From  Mead  to  Thompson  shifts  the  palm  ttwx^ 
A  meddling,  prating,  blundVing,  bu5y  dimc«! 
And  may  (should  taste  a  little  more'declioe) 
Transform  tbe  nation  to  an  herd  af  sirine. 


The  fatal  period  hastens  on  apace! 
Nor  will  thy  verse  th'  obscene  event  disgrace; 
Thy  flow'rs  of  poetry,  that  Mnell  so  sm>ng, 
The  keenest  appetites  have  loath'd  the  sons; 
Coudemu'd  by  Ciark,Banks,BaiTowby^  dutty*, 
And  all  the'crop-ear'd  critics  of  the  city: 
While  sagely  neutral  sits  thy  silent  friend, 
Alike  averse  to  censure  or  commend. 

POET. 

Peace  to  the  gentle  soul,  that  could  deny 
His  invpcated  voice  to  fill  the  cry ! 
And  let  me  still  the  sentiment  disdain 
Of  him,  who  never  speaks  but  to  arraign; 
The  sneering  son  of  calumny  and  scoro. 
Whom  neither  arts,  nor  sense,  nor  sool  adoia: 

■■  Monsters  of  absurdity. 
He  look'd,  and  sa^  a  sable  8orc*rer  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  h^nd  a  wingfsd  volume  files: 
All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  {^are, 
And  ten-horn'd  fiends  and  giants  rush  to  var. 
Hell  rises.  Heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  Eait^ 
Gods',  imps  and  monsters,  music,  rage  and  m^ 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,,  and  a  ball, 
'Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  aR. 

Dusci^ 

'<  This  IS  no  other  than  an  empty  chair,  ctf- 
ried  abont  with  great  formality,  to  perform »»», 
by  the  help  of  which  a  decent  correspaadcoct  u 
often  maintained  among  people  of  hAvm,  wej 
years  together,  without  one  personal  iatwnev; 
to  the  great  honour  of  hospMality  and  good  ae^ 
bourhood. 

'^  Equally  applicable  to  the  dinmg  and  can- 
table,  where  every  guest  most  pay  an  extiao^ 
price  for  what  he  has. 

«5  A  general  so  renowned  for  condactaaddii' 
cipline,  that,  during  an  action  in  which  fee  ta^  ■ 
considemble  command,  he  is  said  to  bate  bfci 
seen  rallying  three  fugitive  dragoons,  fiwiailtt 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

»6  A  fraternity  of  wita,  whose  virtue,  moderffi 
and  taste,  are  much  of  the  same  dimeosioB. 
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^  bis,  wto  tonaflitftin  a  eritic'i  rnnk, 
Tho*  conscious  of  his  own  internal  blank. 
His  want  of  taste  unwilUng  to  betray, 
Twivt  sense  and  nonmnse  hesitates  all  day; 
With  brow  contracted  hears  each  passage  read. 
And  often  hums  and  shakes  his  empty  bead; 
Until  some  oracle  ador'd,  pronounce 
The  passive  hard  a  poet  or  a  dunce ; 
Then,  in  loud  clamour  echoes  back  the  word, 
Tis  bold !  insipid*-408rinjr  or  absurd. 
These,  and  th*  unnumbered  shoals  of  smaller  fry, 
That  nibble  round,  I  pity  and  defy. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Written  in  the  Year  1746. 

MouRV ,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  groutid; 
Thy  hospitable 'roofs  no  more, 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cnielty. 

The  wretehed  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  pi-ey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  uf  his  babes  and  wife* 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  fami<«h'd  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  ftocks: 
Thy  ravishM  virgins  shriek  in  vnin; 
Tby  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime. 
Thro*  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze? 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  fbreigfi  amis  Ci)uld  never  quallj 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
An{l  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe. 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o^er  the  silent  plain. 

O  baneful  cause,  oh,  fatal  morc^ 
Accurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn  * 
The  sons  against  their -fistbers  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murdering  steel ! 

Tb^  pious  mother  doomed  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath. 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless -orphans  cry  for  bread; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend. 
And,  streteh'd  beneath  th'  kiqiement  skies. 
Weeps  o'er  her  taoder  babes  and  dies. 


While  the  warn  blood  Jbedeira  my  v«ios. 
And  unimpaired  remembnmce  reigns. 
Resentment  of  my  eouotry's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe. 
My  sympathizmg  verse  shall  flow: 
"  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  tora.'' 


VERSES 

ON  A  TOVNO  LADT  PLATING  ON  A  RARPSICHOR* 
AND  SINGING. 

Wren  Sappho  struck  the  quiv'ring  wive^ 
The  throbbing  breast  was  all  on  fire: 
And  when-  she  rais'd  the  vocal  lay. 
The  captive  soul  was  cbarm'd  away ! 

But  had  the  nymph,  possest  with  these* 
Thy  softer,  chaster,  pow'r  to  please; 
Thy  beauteous  air  of  sprightly  youth. 
Thy  native  smiles  of  artless  tiuth; 

The  worm  of  grief  had  never  prey'd 
On  the  forsaken  love-sick  maid : 
Nor  bad  she  monrn'd  a  haplesB  flame^ 
Nor  dash'd  on  rocks  her  tender  firame. 


LOVE  ELEGY. 

IN  IMlTAYr^N  OP  TlBVIXITi. 

Where  now  are  all  my  flatt'ring  dreams  of  joy? 

Moivmia,  give  my  soul  her  wonted  rest; ' 
Since  first  thy  beauty  fix*d  my  roving  eye, 

Heart-gnawing  cares  corrode  my  pensive  breast. 

Let  happy  lovers  fly  where  pleasures  call, 
With  festive  songs  beguile  the  fleeting  hoar; 

Ijead  beauty  thro'  the^mazes  of  the  ball. 

Or  press  her  wanton  in  love's  roseate  bower. 

For  me,  no  more  I'll  range  th*  empurpled  mead. 
Where  shepherds  pipe,andvii^ns  dance around> 

Nor  wander  thro'  the  woodbine's  fragrant  shade. 
To  hear  the  miusic  of  the  grove  resound. 

I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  hall. 
Where  fancy  painte  the  glimm*ring  taper  blae^ 

Where  damps  hang  mould'ring  on  the  ivy'd  wall. 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  tip  the  midnight  dew: 

There  leagued  with  hopeless  anguish  and  despair, 
Awhile  in  silence  o'er  my  fiite  repine: 

Then,  with  a  long  farewel'to  love  and  care. 
To  kindred  dust  my  weary  limbs  consign. 

Wilt  thou,  Monimia,  shed  a  gracious  tear 
On  the  cold  grave  where  all  my  sorrows  rest? 

Strew  vernal  flow'rs,  applaud  my  love  sincere. 
And  bid  tlie  turf  lie  easy  on  my  breast? 


SONG. 

WrfiLE  with  fbnd  rapture  and  amtze, 
On  thy  transcendent  charms  I  ;aze. 
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My  cautious  soul  essays  in  Fam 
Her  peace  and  freedom  to  maintain: 
Yet  let  that  blooming  form  divme» 
Where  fjjwsse  and  harmony  combine, 
Those  eyes,  lil&e  genial  orbs,  that  move^ 
Dispensing  gladness,  joy,  and  love, 
In  all  their  pomp  assail  my  view, 
Intent  my  bosom  to  subdue; 
My  breast,  by  wary  maxims  steePd, 
Not  all  those  charms  shall  force  to  yield* 

But,  when  inrok*d  to  beauty's  aid, 
I  see  th*  enlighten'd  soul  display*d; 
That  soul  so  sensibly  sedate  . 
Amid  the  storms  of  rroward  iat6 ! 
Thy  genius  active,  strong  and  clear. 
Thy  wit  sublime,  tho'  not  severe, 
The  social  ardour  void  of  art. 
That  glows  within  thy  candid  h^art; 
My  spirits^  sense  and  strength  decay, 
My  resolution  dies  away, 
And  ev'fy  faculty  opprest. 
Almighty  love  invades  my  breast! 


SONO. 

To  fix  hen— 'twere  a  task  as  vain 
To  count  the  April  drops  of  rain. 
To  sow  in  Afric's  barren  soil, 
Or  tempests  hold  within  a  toil. 

I.  know  it,  friend,  she's  light  as  air. 
False  as  the  fowler*s  artful  snare; 
Inconstant  as  the  passing  Arind, 
As  winter's  dreary  frost  unkind. 

She's  such  a  miser  too  in  love. 
It's  joys  she'll  neither  share  nor  prove; 
Tbo'  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  victorious  eyes  their  fate. 

Blushing  at  such  inglorious  reign, 
I  sometimes  strive  to  break  her  chain; 
My  reason  summon  to  my  aid, 
Besolv'd  no  Inore  to  be  betray'd. 

Ah!  friend!  'tis  but  a  short-1iv*d  trance, 
Dispell'd  by  one  enchanting  glance; 
She  need  but  look,  and,  1  confess^ 
Those  looks  completely  curse  or  bless. 

f>o  soft,  so  elegant,  sd  fair, 
Sare  something  more  than  human's  there; 
I  must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain, 
'Twas  destiny  that  forg'd  the  chain. 


ODES. 

DURLB8QUB  ODE*. 

Wher«  wast  thou,  wittol  Ward,  when  hapless 
fate 
From  these  weak  arms  mine  aged  grannam  tore: 

^hese  pious  arms  essay'd  too  late, 
To  drive  the  dismal  phantom  from  the  door. 

■  Dr.  Smollett,  imagining  himself  ill  treated  by 
lord  Lyttleton,    wrote  the  above  burlesque  o 
that  nobleman's  monody  on  the  deatU  of  bit  lady. 


Cooid  not  thy  dealing  drop,  iftntfioaf  ^tffe^^ 
Coukl  not  thy  salutary  pill  prolong  her  dsys; 

For  wbomy  so  oft,  to  Marybone,  alsd[! 
Thy  sondt  dngg*d  tbee  tfaro*  the  worst  of  vayi! 

Oil-dropping  Twick'nham  did  not  then  deUio 
Thy  steps,  tho'  tended  by  the  Cambrisii  maids 

Nor  the  sweet  environs  of  Drury-kiDe; 
Nor  dustv  Pimlico's  embowMng  shades; 

Nor  Whitehall,  by  the  river's  baak. 

Beset  with  rowers  dank; 
Nor  where  th»  Exchange  ponrs  forth  iu tawny  ««; 

Nor  where  to  mix  with  oflal,  soil,  and  bbod, 

Steep  Snow-Kill  roUs  the  sable  flood; 
Nor  where  the  Mint's  contaminated  keooel  nms: 

III  doth  it  now  beseem. 
That  thou  shouldst  doze  and  dream, 
When  Death  in  mortal  armour  came, 
And  struck  with  mtblesg  dart  the  gentle  daoc 
Her  lib'ral  hand  and  sympathising  breast 
The  brute,  creation  kindly  bless'd: 
Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  parT»d  around, 
The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  ovn'd; 
Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbltag  gsose 
Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse; 
The  strutting  cock  she  daily  fed, 
And  turky  with  his  snOut  so  red; 
Of  chickens  carefiil  as  the  pious  hen, 
Nor  did  she  overlook  the  tomtit  or  the  wrw; 
While  redbreast  bopp*d  before  her  in  the  h^ 
As  if  sbe  common  mother  were  of  all. 

For  my  distracted  milid. 

What  comfort  can  I  find; 
O  best  of  graonams!  thou  art  dead  and  jsme. 
And  I  am  left  behind  to  weep  and  moan, 
To  sing  thy  dirge  in  sad  funereal  lay. 
Ah!  woe  is  me!  alack!  and  well-a-day! 


TO  MIRTH. 


Parbkt  of  joy !  heart-easing  Mirth! 
Whether  of  Venus  or  Aurora  bom; 

Yet  goddess  sure  of  heavenly  birth. 
Visit  benign  a  son  of  Grief  forioras 
Thy  glittering  colours  gay, 
Around  him.  Mirth,  display; 
And  o'er  his  raptur'd  sense 
Diffuse  thy  living  influence: 
So  shall  each  hill  in  purer  giwn  array'd, 
And  flower  adorn'd  in  new-bom  beaaty  riot; 
The  grove  shall  smooth  the  borrbois  of  tb? 
shade. 
And  streams  in  murmurs  shall  forget  to  flo#. 
Shine,  goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray. 
And  gild  (a  second  sun)  with  brigfaterbeamosrdiy. 

Labour  with  thee  forgets  his  pain, 
Ajid  aged  Poverty  can  smile  with  thee; 
If  thou  be  nigh.  Grief's  bate  is  vain, 
And  weak  th*  uplifted  arm  of  Tyranny. 
The  Morning  opes  on  high' 
His  universal  eye; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  gUiries  in  a  golden  showpr, 
1.0 !   Parkness  trembling  Tore  the  b^itlfefay 
Shrinks  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  farioni: 

The  brood  obscene,  that  own  herfrfotimyfwy. 
Truup  in  her  reai^  and  fly  th'  apprindi  of  Man. 
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Fale  itiWeriDg  ghosts,  that  dread  th'  afUtsfieerin^ 

liF^t.  [ftight. 

tlfuck,  as  the  ligbtnings  tfash,  glide  to  sepulchral 

Bat  whence  f  h^  gladdeniag  beam    . 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 

0»eT  the  long  prospect  wide? 
lis  Mirth.    J  see  her  sit 
In  majesty  of  light, 

With  Laughter  at  her  side. 
Bright-eyM  Fancy  hovering  near 
Wide  waTes  her  glancing  wing  in  air; 
And  young  Wit  im>^  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltless  strikes  the  wiUing  heart 

Fear  not  now  Afflictidn's  power, 
Fear  not  now  wild  Passion's  rage, 
Nor  fear  ye  au.xht  in  evil  hour, 
Save  the  tardy  hand  of  Age. 
Kow  Mirth  hath  heard  the  suppliant  poet's  prayer; 
Na   cloud  that  rides    the   blast,   shall  Tex  the 
tnmbled  air. 


to  SLEtP* 


Sort  Sleep,  prof  mndly  pleasing  power^ 
Sweet  patron  of  the  peaceful  hour, 
<>  listen  from  thy  calm  abode. 
And  hither  wave  thy  magic  rod; 
Extend  thy  silent,  soothing  sway^ 
And  charm  the  canker  Care  away^ 
Whether  thou  lov'st  to  glide  along. 
Attended  by  an  a-ry  throng 
Of  lentle  drpoms  and  smiles  of  joy, 
Such  as  adorn  the  wanton  boy ; 
Or  to  the  monarch's  fancy  bring 
Delights  that  better  suit  a  king; 
The  glittering  host,  the  groaning  plain^ 
The  clJiilg  of  arms,  and  Victor's  train; 
Or  should  a  milder  vision  please. 
Present  the  happy  scenes  of  peace  j 
Plump  Autumn,  blushing  all  around, 
Kich  Industry  with  toil  embrown'd. 
Content,  with  brow  serenely  gay, 
And  genial  Art's  refulgent  ray< 


t6  leyen-watkh. 

#if  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove< 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love; 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That^ver  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Puiv  stream!  in  whose  transparent  ^-ave 
Mr  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  pois'd,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood; 
.  The  springing  trout  in  speckled  >ridej 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par*. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 

*  The  par  is  a  small  fish,  not  unlike  the  smelt, 
vbicli  it  rivals  in  delicacy  and  flavour. 


By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groh^es  of  pine, 
And  edgps  flowered  with  eglftntine. 

Still  dn  thy  ban^s  so  gaily  green. 
May  num'rous  herds  and  flacks  be  seen/ 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail^ 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale. 
And  ancient  Faith  that  knows  no  guile,  ] 
And  Inddsti-y  irabrown'd  with  toil, 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  bands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


to  BLVE-BY'D  ANN. 

Wmbn  the  rough  North  forgets  to  how^ 
And  Ocean's  billows  cease  to  roll; 
When  Lybian  sands  are  (>ound  in  firost. 
And  cold  to  Nova  ZemUa's  lost! 
When  heavenly  bodies  cease  to  move. 
My  blue-ey'd  Ann  I'll  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  flowers  the  meads  adorn; 
Nor  sweetness  deck  the  rosy  thorn"; 
Nor  swelling  buds  proclaim  the  spring; 
Nor  parching  heats  the  dojr-star  bring ; 
Nor  lawghhi?  lities  paint  the  grove. 
When  blue-ey'd  Ann  1  ceaise  to  love. 

No  more  shall  joy  in  hope  be  found; 
Nor  pleasures  dance  their  frolic  round; 
Nor  love's  light  god  inhabit  Earth; 
Nor  beauty  give  the  passion  birth; 
Nor  heat  to  summer  sunshine  cleave. 
When  Wue^y'd  Nanny  I  deceive. 

When  rolling  seasons  cease  to  change^ 
inconstancy  forgets  to  range; 
When  lavish  May  no  more  shall  bloom'; 
Nor  gardens  yield  a  rich  perfume; 
When  Nature  from  her  sphere  siiall  start, 
ril  tear  my  Nanny  fiom  my  heart. 


TO  INDEPBNOENCB. 
STROPHE. 

THY  spirit,  lndep«*ndence,  let  me  share? 

Tx)rd  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 

Thy  steps  L  follow  withTmy  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleachM  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  rarying 

clime. 
What  time  the  iron-bearted  Gaul 
With  frantic  Superstition  for  his  guide, 
Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall, 
The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defy'd: 
The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood. 
In  Heaven's  name  urg'd  th'  infernal  blow; 
And  red  the  stream  began  to^flow: 
The  vanqulsh'd  wertj  baptiz'd  with  blood*. 

■  Charlemagne  obliged  four  thousand  Saxon 
prisoners  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and 
immediately  after  they  were  baptized  order«l  their 
throats  to  be  cut— Their  prince  Vitikiud  fled  for 
shelter  to  Gotric  king  of  Denmark. 
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AMTI9TROPI1B. 


The  Saxon  prince  in  horronr  fled 

From  altars  stain'd  with  human  gore; 

And  Liberty  his  routed  Regions  led 

In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 

There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 

LaU'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main; 

When  a  bold  savage  past  that  way, 

Impeird  by  Destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 

Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd: 

The  hanted  bear  supply 'd  a  shaggy  vest; 

The  drifted  snow  hcmg  on  Mis  yellow  beard; 

And  his    broad    shoulders   brav'd    the  furious 

blast. 
Hf  stopt:  he  gazM  ;  his  bosom  g1ow*d. 
And  dc?eply  felt  the  impression  of  her  chaitts: 
He  seiz'd  th*  advantage  Fate  allowed; 
And  straight  cohnpress'd  her  in  his  vi^rous  arms. 

8VROPHE. 

The  curlieu  screamM,  the  Tritons  blew 

Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flciv ; 

And  Independence  saw  the  light. 

The  light  be  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 

"Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 

While  Philomel  renew»d  her  wai-bled  strains, 

The  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrace  was  born— 

The  mountain  Dryads  seiz'd  with  joy. 

The  smiting  infant  to  their  charge  oonsignVl; 

The  Doric  Muse  caressed  the  favourite  boy ; 

The  hermit  Wisdom  stor'd  his  opening  mind. 

As  rolling  years  matur*d  his  age, 

He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire; 

While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  asswage 

The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  sire. 

AWTI8TR0PHE. 

Accomplished  thus,  he  wing'd  his  way. 

And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  rolls  of  right  etenial  to  display. 

And  warm   with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring 

soul. 
On  desert  isles'  it  was  he  thafrais^ 
Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 
Where  Tyranny  beheld  amaz'd 
Fair   I'rf«dom*s  temple,   where    he-  mark'd   her 

grave, 
He  steel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
To  bnr3t  the  Iberian's  double  chain^; 
And  cities  rear*d,  and  planted  farms. 
Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  do9aiQ« 
He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sate 
On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan^; 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate. 
Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

■  Although  Venice  was  built  a  considerable 
time  before  the  era  here  assigned  for  the  birth  of 
Independence,  the  republic  had  aot  yet  attained 
to  any  great  degree  of  power  and  splendour. 

'  The  Low  Countries  were  not  only  oppressed 
by  grievous  taxations,  but  likewise  threatened 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  when 
the  Seven  Provinces  revolteiJ,  and  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain. 

4  Alluding  to  the  known  story  of  William  Tell 
and  his  associates,  the  fathers  and  founders  •£  the 
confederacy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 


Arabia's  scorching  sands  hecrossM^, 
Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine. 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adnst. 
To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine; 
And  many  a  Tartar  hord  forlorn,  aghast  6! 
He  snatch'd  from  under  fell  Oppression's  win^; 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
The  all.cbeering  hymns  of  Liberty  to  sing. 
He  virtue  finds,  Hke  precious  ore, 
Diffus'd  thro'  every  baser  mould. 
Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore. 
And  turns  the  drojs  of  Corsica  to  gold**. 
Ho,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise: 
My  lips  by  him  chastis'd  to  truth. 
Ne'er  payd  that  homage  which  the  heart  deniesL 
ANriSTROPHB. 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tmd. 
Where  varnish'd  Vice  and  Vanity  comhin^d. 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread  ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind. 
Where  Insolence  bis  wrinkl'd  front  uprears. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow; 
And  Title  his  ilUwoven  chaplet  wears. 
Full  often  wreath'd  around  the  miscreant's  browr: 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falshood,  pert  and  vain. 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth  ; 
And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  sons  of  Gluttony  and  Sloth. 

STROPHE. 
In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest : 
So  mo'ves  the  sompter-mule,  in  hamess'd  pride. 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taatx». 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  stringy 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasuie  lay^ 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  riii^i 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  iutei%-ene; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  herftelingsjuH, 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene. 
Shook  firom  the  balefiil  pinions  of  Disgust.    • 

ANtlSTROPliE. 

Nature  IMl  court  in  hersequester'd  haunts 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 

Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts. 

And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contempfation  dwelL 

There  Study  shall  wiih  Solitude  recline; 

And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  foHowi-swains; 

And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 

The  slender  chord  that  fluttering  life  sustains: 

And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  dooT; 

And  Taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table  i^read; 

And  Industry  sopply  the  humble  store ; 

And  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  : 

5  The  Arabs,  rather  than  resign  their  indepen- 
dency, have  often  abandoned  their  habitations 
and  encountered  all  the  homours  of  the  desert.     ' 

6  From  the  tyranny  of  Jenghis-Khan,  Timur- 
Bec,  and  other  eastern  conquerors,  whole  tnb«.s> 
of  Tartars  were  nsed  to  fly  into  the  remoter  wastes 
of  Cathay,  wh«re  no  army  could  follow  them. 

''  The  noble  sUud  made  by  Paschal  Paoli  an^ 
his  associates  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Fa^nch 
king,  must  endear  them  to  all  the  sons  of  liberty 
and  Independence. 
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^'>ifte-ai(iiitied  Idnocence,  etheresl  sprite, 
Shall  cbaM  imr  off  the  goblios  of  the  nigfat;^ 
Aud  Independence  o^er  tke  day  presidte. 
Propitious  power !  any  patron  aokd  my  pride. 


OBSERF/iTIONS 

OS  OB.  SMOLUnr*!  ODB  TO  IMAtPtflfDEVCB.   , 

L.YR1C  poetry  imitates  rlolent  and  ardent  pas- 
sions. It  is  therefore  bok!,  various,  and  impetu. 
ous.  It  abounds  with  animated  Mntiments,  glow- 
ing images,  and  forms  of  speech  often  unusual, 
but  commonly  nervous  and  expressive.  The  com- 
position and  arrangement  of  parts  may  often  ap- 
pear disordered,  and  the  transitions  sudden  an 
obscure;  but  they  are  always  natural,  and  are 
|t:overned  by  the  movements  and' variations  of  the 
imitated  passion.  The  foregoing  ode  will  illustrate 
these  observations. 

'J'be  introduction  is  poetical  and  «i>nipL 
"  Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share  1 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bart» 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.'' 
The  picture  exhibited  in  these  line^  is  striking, 
because  the  circumstances  are  happily  chosen, 
briefly,  and  distinctly  delineated.    It  is  sublime, 
because  the  images  are  few,  and  in  themselves 
great  and   magniticent.     The  "  lion-heart  and 
eagle-eye"  suggest  an  idea  of  the  high  spirit  and 
commanding  aspect  of  Independence:    and  the 
poet  following  with  *'  bosom  bare"  denotes,  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  votary.   The  last  circumstance  is  peculiarly 
happy. 

"  Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howla  along  the  sky.'* 
It  marks  the  scene :  it  is  unexpected,  and  excites 
surprise:  it  is  great  and  awful,  and  excites  asto- 
nishment. Combined  with  the  preceding  circum- 
stance, it  conveys  a  beautifhl  allegorical  meaning; 
and  signifies  that  a  mind  truly  independent  is  su- 
perior to  adversity,  and  unmoved  by  external  ac- 
cidents. We  may  observe  too,  in  regard  to  the 
diction,  that  the  notions  of  sound  and  motion 
communicated  by  the  words  *'  howi'*  and  "  along,'* 
contribute,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  lublimity 
of  the  description. 

«*  Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  t»re. 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.** 

These  lines  are  written  in  the  tnia  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry.  Without  preparing  the  mind  by  a  cool 
artificial  introduction,  rising  gradually  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  passion,  they  assail  the  imagination 
by  an  abrupt  and  sudden  impulse;  they  vibrate 
through  the  soul,  and  fire  us  instantaneously  with 
all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  Many 
of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  composed  in  the  same 
epirit,  and  produce  similar  effects.  Without  any 
previous  argument  or  introduction,  in  the  fulness 
of  passion  and  imagination,  he  breaks  out  in  bold, 
powerful,  and  impetuous  figures. 

Suo  me,  Bacche,  rapis,  tui 

Plenum?  2uae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 

Velox  mcnte  nova? 

Sualem  ministrum  fuli|)iais 


The  poet,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  con- 
tinues his  prosopopeia;  and,  in  a  strain  of  poetry 
exceedingly  wild  and  romandc,  gives  us  the  ge- 
nealogy of  bidependeoce. 
"  A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
Hath  bleach'd  th^  tyrant*s  cheek  in  every  varying 
r.  ime.** 
.  According  to. the  acceptation  of  our  author,  li- 
berty means  the  security  of  our  lives  and  posses- 
sions, and  freedom  from  external  force:  inde- 
pendence is  of  higher  impoit,  and  denotes  that 
interna]  sense  and  consciousness  of  freedom  which 
beget  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  that  becoming 
pride  which  leads  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  our  condition.  Liberty 
therefore  is  with  perfect  propriety,  said  to  be  tb« 
mother  of  Independence,  and  Disdain  his  fathers- 
Disdain  arising  Atom  indignation  against  an  op- 
pressor, and  triumph  ou  having  firustrated  or  es- 
caped  his  malice.  This  stem  personage  is  strondy 
characterized  in  the  following  direct  description. 

''  Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appear'd: 
The  hunted  bear  supply*d  a  shasgy  vest  j 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  forious  blast.** 

Men  may  enjoy  liberty  without  inrlependence : 
they  may  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  posses- 
sions, without  feeling  any  uncommon  elevation  of 
mind,  or  any  sense  of  their  freedom.  But  if  their 
liberty  is  attacked,  they  are  alarmed,  they  feel 
the  value  of  their  condition,  they  are  moved  with 
indignation  against  their  oppressors,  thry  exert 
themselves,  and  if  they  are  successful,  or  escape 
the  danger  that  threatened  them,  they  triumph, 
they  reflect  on  the  happiness  and  dignity  conferred 
by  freedom,  they  applaud  themselves  for  their  ex- 
ertions, become  magnanimous  and  independent. 
There  is  therefore  no  less  propriety  in  deducing 
the  origin  of  Independence  from  Disdain  and  Li- 
.berty,  than  in  fixing  the  era  of  his  birth.  The 
Saxons,  according  to  our  author,  free,  simple,  and 
inoflfensive,  were  attacked,  escaped  the  violence  of 
their  adversary,  reflected  on  the  felicity  of  their 
condition,  and  learned  independence. 

The  education  of  Independence,  and  the  scene 
of  his  nativity,  are  suited  to  his  illustrious  lineage, 
and  to  the  high  achievementfl  for  which  he  was 
destined. 

"  The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  strains. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stoPn  embrace  was  bon^— 
The  mountain  Dryads  seiz*d  with  joy. 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consign'd; 
The  Doric  Muse  caress 'd  the  fan^ourite  boy; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stor*d  his  opening  mind.** 

The  imagery  in. these  lines  is  soft  and  agreeable, 
the  language  smooth,  and  the  versification  nu- 
merous. 

Independence  thus  descended,  and  thus  divinely 
instructed  and  endowed,  distinguishes  himself  ac- 
cordingly by  heroic  and  beneficent  actions. 

**  Accomplish*d  thus,  he  winged  his  way. 

And  zealous  rov*d  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring  soul.** 
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The  ode  may  be  divided  iuto  thive  parte.  The 
poet  ^ds  out  with  a  brief  addre^  to  IndepeDdence* 
impiorinf;  bis  protection.  He  sees,  in  idea,  the 
high  object  of  bis  adoration,  and  transported  by 
an  ardent  and  irresistible  impulse,  he  rehe^raes 
his  birth,  education,  and  qualities.  He  proceeds, 
in  the  second  place,  to  celebrate  his  office  and 
most  renowned  achievements;  a'nd  returns,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  strophe,  to  acknowledge  with  grrati- 
tnde  the  pmtection  he  had  requested,  and  the 
power  of  Independence  in  preservinghim  untainted 
by  the  debasiufr  influences  of  grandeur,  and  the 
admiration  of  vain  magnificence.  Animated  with 
this  reflection,  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  an- 
nexed to  an  independent  state  of  mind,  he  inveighs 
against  those  '*  minions  of  Fortune"  who  would  im- 
pose upon  mankind  by  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
and  the  parade  of  pageantry. 

'*  In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest: 


So  moves  the  sninpter-male^  in  hanieM'd  pnAe, 
That  bean  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  hay ; 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tanUiog  sitfio^: 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithTesa  Pleasure  lay; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Polly  liog; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread,  aball  mtervenp; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feeKogs  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 
.Shook  from  the  baleful  piqions  of  Disgust.'' 

T^ese  lines,  embellishM  by  £incy,  and  recoia- 
mended  to  the  heart  by  harmony,  are  the  iafcctiic 
of  truth  and  honest  indignation. 

In  the  last  antistropbe  the  poet  descends  fran 
his  enthusiasm;  he  is  leas  impetuous;  Uieilhi5tn> 
ous  passions  that  animated  and  impelled  bin  an 
exhausted ;  but  they  leare  his  mind  full  of  tkir 
genuine  and  benign  influences,  not  agitatfll  lod 
disordered,  as  if  their  tendency  had  been  vicioai, 
but  glowing  with  self-approb%tion,  ifift,  ^tte 
and  coiQpM ed, 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

BY  M?l.  CHALMERS, 


Of  this  poet  so  little  is  upon  record  that  an  apology  would  be  necessary  to  the  reader, 
if  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  those  who^  with  every  opportunity  to  collect  infomiatioo, 
iieglected  his  personal  history  while  it  was  within  reach.  Part  pf  his  life  appears  to  have 
))een  spent  in  gaiety,  and  part  in  the  dangers  of  civil  war;  and  as  he  became  an  exile  for 
"an  unpopular  cause,  and  passed  his  latter  days  in  a  foreign  country  which  he  visited  in 
tjnest  of  healthy  and  where  hfi  died  about  half  a  century  ago,  little  remains  among  the 
descendants  of  hb  admirers,  if  we  except  the  information  lord  Woodhouslee  has  given, 
but  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  a  man  of  a  polished  mind,  of  social  virtues,  and 
elegant  manners. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  family  in  Airshire,  where  be  was  bom  in  1704. 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  to  which  he  joined  tlie  accomplishments  of  the  man  of 
the  world;  and  amidst  the  higher  dissipations  of  society  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry,. of 
which  he  exhibited  frequent  specimens  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  In  1745  he 
joined  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  conceived  great  hopes  from  the 
temporary  success  of  thje  rebels  at  Preston-pans:  but  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  which 
terminated  the  struggle,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  safety  in  flight ;  and  after  many 
narrow  escapes,  reached  the  continent,  where  h^  remained  until  he  received  a  pardon, 
and  was  enabled  to  visit  his  native  land.  To  recruit  his  health,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  more  genial  climate  pf  France,  where  he  died  in  J  754. 

Among  the  revivers  of  \m  fame,  professor  Richardson  and  lord  Woodhouslee  af« 
{entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  latter  in  his  lehiborate  Life  of  Lord  Kames  furnishes 
what,  it  is  hoped,  will  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  present  scanty  article. 

<'  With  the  elegant  and  accomplished  WUtam  Hamilton  of  Eangour,  whose  amiable 
maimers  were  long  remembered  with  the  tenderett  recollection  by  all  who  knew  him, 
Mr.  Home  (lord  Karnes)  lived  in  the  closest  habits  of  friendsliip.  The  writer  of  these 
piemoirs  has  lieard  him  dwell  with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  their  youthful  days:  and  he 
Jias  to  regret,  that  many  an  anecdote  to  whicb  he  listened  witli  pleasure  was  not  com- 
mitted to  a  better  record  than  a  treacherous  memory.  Hamilton's  mhid  is  pictured  in 
^is  verses.  Tliey  are  the  easy  and  careless  effusions  of  aa  elegant  fancy  and  a  chastened 
taste;  and  the  seotimeiits  they  convey  are  tlie  genuine  feelings  of  ^  tender  apd  8qs« 
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ceptible  heart,  which  perpetually  owned  the  dominion  of  some  favourite  mistress;  but 
whose  passion  generally  evaporated  in  song,  and  made  no  serious  or  permanent  im- 
pression. His  poems  had  an  additional  charm  to  his  contemporaries,  from  being  com- 
monly addressed  1o  his  familiar  friends  of  either  sex,  by  name«  There  are  few  minds 
insensible  to  the  soothing  flattery  of  a  poet's  record.  I  question  whether  his  friend 
Home  was  ever  more  highly  gratified  by  the  applause  he  gained  for  bis  talents  on  the 
success  of  a  legal  argument,  than  by  the  elegant  lines  addressed  by  Hamilton,  To 
H.  H.  in  the  Assembly. 

'<  Hamilton's  letters  are,  like  his  verses,  the  transcript  of  his  feelings.  Mr.  Home 
had  sent  him  a  few  remarks  on  Horace;  of  the  same  tenoar,  as  it  would  seem,  with  those 
observations  which,  many  years  aflerw^u'ds,  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Elements  of 
Criticism.  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  1738,  to  Mr.  Home,  then  passing  the  autumn  vaca- 
tion Dt  Kamcs,  Hamilton  thus  writes — '  1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
your  observations  on  Horace.  He  certainly  wanders  from  his  text— but  still  they  are 
the  wanderings  of  Horace.  Why  we  are  never  contented  with  our  lot,  but  still  emy 
the  condition  of  others,  was  a  noble  subject,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  be  had  adorned 
it,  as  well  he  could>  from  his  own  experience :  satisfied,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  with 
bis  own  pursuits,  and  the  fame  they  had  ficquired  him.  Jjet  me  put  Horace's  questioi 
to  myself.  Why  don't  I  acquiesce  in  the  detenniuation  of  Heaven,  to  which  I  have  my- 
self so  much  contributed  ?  Why  don't  I  rest  contented  with  that,  small  perhaps  indeed, 
but  sincere  portion  of  happiness  furnished  by  my  poetry,  and  a  few  kind  friends?  Whj 
concern  myself  to  please  Jeanie  Stewart,  or  vex  myself  about  that  happier  man  to 
whom  the  lottery  of  life  may  have  assigned  her?  Qai  ^t,  Mecenas,  qui  jfitf  Whcncp 
comes  it?  Aia^i  "^vhence  indeed? 

*  Too  long  by  lo?e,  a  wandering  fire,  misled. 

My  better  days  in  vain  delusion  Bed:     . 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year  withdrew. 

And  beauty  blest  the  minutes  as  they  flenr. 

Those  hours  coosumM  in  joy,  but  lost  to  fiinie. 

With  blushes  I  review,  but  dare  not  blame; 

A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive, 

pid  lovers  judge,  or  could  the  wise  foi^ive!  , 

But  now  to  Wisdom's  healing  springs  I  fly. 

And  drink  oblivion  of  each  charmful  eye; 

To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  care, 

Whatever  ifraa  witty,  or  vbate'er  was  fiur. 

Yours,  &c.? 

<'  To' seek  the  aid  of  wisdom  for  the  cure  of  hoe,  is  no  doubt  a  prudent  resolution; 
but  here  the  question  may  be  piit  (as  of  Glendower's  spirits),  will  Wisdom  come  wbeo 
the  lover  calls  for  her?  His  friend  Home,  who  had  a  dee|)er  knowledge  of  humao 
nature,  eaw  a  better  cure  ibr  a  frivolous  and  idle  passion,  The  lady  mentioned  in  tfac 
letter  above  quoted  had  complained  to  Mr.  Home,  that  she  was  teased  witfa 
Hamilton's  dangling  attentions,  which  she  was  convinced  had  no  aerious  aim,  and  hinted 
an  earnest  wish  to  get  rid  of  him:  *  You  are  his  fnend,'  said  she,  '  tell  him  heeiposes 
both  himself  and  me  to  the  ridicule  of  our  acquaintance/  *  No,  madam,*  said  Bir. 
)Iome,  '  you  shall  accomplish  bis  cure  yourself;  and  by  the  simplest  method.  Dance 
ivitli  tm  ?t  to-night'§  assembly,  and  show  him  every  mark  of  your  kindness,  as  if  you 
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believed  bis  |Ni9sioQ  sincere,  and  had  resolved  to  favour  his  suit  Take  my  word  for  it, 
you'll  hear  no  more  of  him/  The  lady  adopted  the  counsel,  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  was  complete. 

"  It  appears  from  Hamilton's  letters,  that  he  communicated  his  poems  to  his  friends 
for  theur  critical  remarks,  and  was  easily  induced  to  alter  or  amend  them  by  their  advice. 
He  had  sent  the  piece  entitled  Contemplation^  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  his  produc- 
tioos>  to  Mr^  Home,  who  suggested  some  alterations.  In  a  letter  from  Hamilton,  in 
July,  1739)  he  says,  *  I  have  made  the  corrections  on  the  moral  part  of  Contemplation, 
and  in  a  post  will  send  it  to  Will.  Crawford^  who  has  the  rest>  and  will  transmit  it  to 
you.  1  shall  write  to  him  fully  on  the  subject.'  It  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that  the  Will. 
Crawford  here  mentioned  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  ballad  of  Tweedside, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  its  charming  melody,  will  probably  live  as  long  as  the  language 
is  undeivtoodk 

**  Hamilton  may  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  of  the  Scotch  poets  who  wrote 
Englbh  verse  with  propriety  and  taste,  and  with  any  considerable  portion  of  the  poetic 
spirit.    Thomson,  Mallet,  and  he  were  contemporaries '." 

**  The  poems  of  Hamilton,"  says  professor  Richardson,  **  display  regular  design, 
just  sentiments,  fiincifiil  invention,  pleasing  sensibility,  elegant  diction,  and  smooth 
versification.  Hb  genius  was  aided  by  taste,  and  his  taste  was  improved  by  knowledge. 
He  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  most  elegant  modem  writers,  but  with  those 
of  antiquity.  Of  these  remarks,  hb  poem  entitled  Contemplation,  or  the  Triumph  of 
Love,  affords  sufficient  illustration. 

^'  The  design  of  thb  poem  b  regular.  The  poet  displays  in  it  the  struggles,  relapses,  - 
recoveries,  and  final  discomfiture  of  a  mind  striving  with  an  obstinate  and  habituated 
passion.  It  has,  in  the  language  of  the  critics,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It 
exhibits  an  action  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  termination.  The  poet  represents  himself  as 
wishing  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  inferior  subjects,  and  fix  them  on  such  as  he 
holds  better  suited  to  a  rational,  and  still  more  to  a  philosopliical  spirit.  He  must  be 
aided  in  this  high  exercise  by  Contemplation,  and  the  assbtance  of  thb  august  personage 
must  be  duly  solicited.  Accordingly,  the  poem  opens  with  a  fine  address  to  the  '  Voice 
divine,'  the  power  of  poetry : 

Go  forth,  invok'd,  O  Voice  dmne! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine; 
Go,  search  each  solitude  around 
Where  Contemplatioo  may  be  found,  kc 

But  Contemplation  must  not  only  be  duly  solicited,  but  properiy  received  and  attended; 
and  therefore  a  company  of  various  but  suitable  associates  are  mvitedi 

Bringr  Faith,  endued  with  eagle  eyes. 
That  joins  this  Earth  to  distant  skies,  8cc. 
Devotion,  high  above  that  soars, 
And  sings  exulting,  and  adores,  feo.— — * 
Last,  to  crown  all,  with  these  be  joined 
The  decent  nun,  fair  Peace  of  Mind, 

^kord  Woodhouslee**  Life  of  Kames,  vol.  1.  p.  64,  &c.    C. 
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Whoin  Innocenc*,  ere  yet  bctmy'd. 
Bore  youog  in  £deD*s  happy  shade; 
Resign*d,  contented,  kneek,  and  mild. 
Of  blameless  mother,  blameless  child. 

^'  In  like  manner,  sucli  passions  as  are  adverse  to  Contenfpladoh  Are  yerj  propetl; 
prohibited;  and  in  this  catalogite  are  hicladed^  among  otbers,  Superstition/  Zeal, 
Hypocrisy,  Malice,  and  all  inhuman  affections.  The  pOet  seems  chiefly  solicitous  to 
prohibit  Love.  Of  him  and  his  intrusion  he  appears  particularly  apprehenstre.  Yet, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  present  nioo'd,  he  would  disguise  bis  apprehensions,  and  treats 
tbis  formidable  adversary  not  only  witli  defiance^  but  with  contempt. 

But  chiefly  Love,  Love,  far  off  fly^ 
Nor  interrupt  my  priracyj 
Tis  not  for  theei  capricious  power^ 
AVeak  tyrant  of  »  lev'rish  hour. 
Fickle,  and  ever  in  extremes. 
My  radiant  day  of  reason  beams. 
And  sober  Contelnplatron's  ear 
Disdains  thy  syren  tonsrue  to  hear. 
Speed  thee  on  changefdl  wings  away 
To  where  thy  wilfing  slmvee  obey ; 
Go,  herd  amongst  thy  wonted  train/ 
The  false,  th'  inconstant*  and  the  vain: 
Thou  bast  no  subject  here;  b^;one; 
/  Contempiatiou  com6s  anon. 

**  The  action  proceeds.  tb6  poet  attends  to  solemn  objects:  eoigages  in  inportafit 
inquiries;  considers  the  diversified  condition  of  human  life;  dwells  on  the  ample 
provision  made  by  nature  for  human  happiness;  dwells  on  the  happiness  of  social  affec* 
lions;  is  t)ius  led  imperceptibly  to  think  of  love )  mentions .Monimiai  and  relajpses. 

Ah  me!  what,  hapless,  have  I  said,  &c. 

"He  makes  toother  e^ort,  but  frith  equal  success;  he  makes  another  and  another: 
he  will  exalt  hb  mmd  by  acts  of  devotion,  or  plimge  into  the  glbom  of  melancholy. 
But.  the  influences  of  the  predominant  passion  still  return  to  the  charge,  and  restore 
tlieir  object:  on  the  heigfits  of  devotion^  or  in  the  shades  of  melancholy,  he  still  meets 
with  Monimia.  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  poemi  and  m  the  condusioD  wc  have  ad 
iiiteresthig  view  of  the  poet,  yielding  to  bis  adv^rsaiy^  but  striving  to  be  cesi^ied: 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er. 
This  rebel  heart  flhail  beat  no  more,  &c. 

"  The  justness  of  the  poet's  sentiments  is  next  to  be  mentioned.  He  iflustnites  the 
power  of  habituated  passion  over  reason  and  reflection.  'Farther,  he  illustrates,  that,  though 
the  attention  be  engaged  with  objects  of  the  most  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the  reigning 
passion^  9^t  still  it  returns.  He  shows  too,  that  this  happens  notwitliatanding  the  most 
determined  resolutions  and  purposes  to  the  contraryl  All  this  he  does  not  fbnnalhr, 
but  by  ingenious  and  indirect  inshiuation.    He  «il80  illustrates  a  corioos  process  io  the 
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^RMidact  of  onr  intellectaal  powen,  when  under  the  dominibii  of  strong  Amotion*  He 
shows  the  maaner  by  which  prevaHing  pamons  influence  our  thoughts  in  the  association 
of  ideas;  Aat  they  do  not  dirow  theur  objects  upon  the  mind  abruptly,  or  without 
coherence,  but  proceed  by  a  regular  progress:  for  that,  how  different  soever  ideas  or 
objects  may  be  fiom  one  ainother,  the  prevailing  or  habituated  passion  renders  the  mind 
acute  in  discerning  among  tiiem  common  qualities,  or  circumstances  of  agreement  or 
corre^Kmdence,  otherwise  latent  or  not  obvious:  tiiat  these  common  qualities  are 
dexterously  used  by  the  mind,  as  uniting  links>  or  means  of  transition ;  and  that  thus,  not 
incoherently,  but  by  the  natural  connection  most  commonly  of  resemblance,  the  ruling 
passion  brings  its  own  object  to  the  fore  ground,  and  into  perfect  view.  Thus  our  poet, 
in  the  progress  of  his  action,  has  recourse  to  fiiendship.  He  dwelb  on  the  faappineft 
that  connection  bestowa;  he  wishes  for  a  faithfiil  fiiend;  his  imagination  figures  such  a 
person. 

On  whose  soft  aod  i^enUe  bnast 
My  wetry  soul  may  take  her  lest: 

and  then,  by  easy  transition,  invests  this  iriend  with  a  female  form,  with  the  form  of 
Monimia: 

Gnat,  Heaven,  if  Heaven  means  blisn  for  me, 

Monifflia  such,  and  lOng  may  be.  ^ 

*' Jq  like  manner,  having  recourse  to  devotion,  in  a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  he  solicits 
the  aid  of  Heaven  to  render  him  vutuous.  He  personifies  Virtue;  places  her  in  a 
triumphal  car^  attended  by  a  suitable  train ;  one  of  her  attendants,  a  female  distinguish^ 
ed  by  high  preeminence^  must  also  be  distinguished  by  superior  beauty,  must  resemble 
the  fairest  of  human  bdngs,  must  resemble  Monimia:  ^ 

Vtbile  chief  in  beanty,  as  in  place. 

She  charms  with  dear  Monimia's  grace. 

Monimia's  still,  here  once  again! 

Ol  fatal  name;  O  dubious  strain,  &c. 

Far  off  the  glorious  rapture  flown, 

Mouimia  rages  here  alone. 

In  vain.  Love's  ftigitive,  I  try 

From  the  comman^ng  power  to  fly»  fcc 

Why  didst  thou,  cruel  Love,  again  « 

Thns  drag  me  back  to  earth  and  pain?  s 

Well  hop*d  I,  Love,  thou  wouldst  retire 

Before  the  bless'd  Jessean  lyre. 

Devotion's  harp  would  charm  to  rest 

The  evfl  spirit  in  my  breast; 

But  the  deal*  adder  fell,  disdains 

Unlistening  to  the  chanter's  strains. 

The  whole  poem  iUustrates  the  difficulty  and  necessity  of  governing  our  thoughfe,  no 
less  than  our  passions* 
'<  In  enumerating  the  most  remarkable  qualities  in  Hamilton's  poetical  works;  besides 
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regularity  of  design,  and  jiutneas  of  thought  or  sentiment,  I  Bdentioned  fandfifl  id^ea- 

tioo;  and  of  this  particular  I  shall,  in  like  manner,  offer  some  iQustratioD. 

*^  Fancifiil  invention  is,  m  truth,  the  quality  tha^  of  all  others,  distinguishes,  and  ii 
chiefly  characteristic  of,  poetical  composition.  The  beauties  of  deagn,  sentiment,  and 
language,  belong  to  every  kind  of  fioe  writing';  but  invention  alone  creates  tliepoct, 
and  is  a  term  nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  poetical  genius.  A  poet  b  said  to 
have  more  or  less  genius  according  to  his  powers  of  fancy  or  invention.  That  HamiUcm 
possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  this  talent  is  manifest  in  many  of  hb  compositioiis» 
and  particularly  so  in  his  Contemplation.  This  appears  evident  from  some  passages 
already  quoted.  But,  though  our  poet  possesses  powers  of  invention,  he  is  not  ea- 
dowed  with  all  the  powers  of  invention,  nor  with  those  of  every  kitad.  Ifis  genius  seems 
qualified  for  describing  some  beautifii^  Scedea  and  objects  of  external  nature,  and  for 
delineating  with  the  embellishments  of  allegory  some  passions  and  affections  ef  the 
human  mind^ 

**  Still,  however,  bis  imagination  b  employed  among  iMsaiitiful  and  engaging,  rather 
than  among  awful  and  magnificent,  images ;  and  even  when  h^  presents  us  vrith  dignified 
objects^  he  b  more  grave  than  lofty,  more  solemn  than  sublime,  as  in  the  foUowiDH 
passage: 

Now  seef  the  spreading  gate^  unfold,  Scc# 

''  It  was  also  said,  that  our  poet  possessed  pleasing  sensibilify*  It  b  not  asserted  that 
he  displays  those  vehement  tumults  and  ecstades  of  passion,  that  belong  to  the  bigfaer 
Idnds  of  lyric  and  dramatic  composition.  He  is  not  shaken  with  excessive  rage,  Dor 
melted  with  overwhelming  sorrow;  yet  when  he  treats  of  grave  or  afiecting  subjects,  be 
expresses  a  plaintive  and  engaging  softness.  He  is  never  violent  and  abrupt,  and  m 
more- tender  than  pathetic^  Perhaps  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,  one  of  the  finest  baHadi 
ever  written,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  superior  distinction.  But  even  with  thb  exception, 
I  should  think  our  poet  more  remarkable  for  engaging  tenderness,  than  for  deep  and 
afiecting  pathos.  Of  this,  his  epitaph,  beginning  with  *  Could  thb  iieur  marble,^  affords 
illustration. 

''  In  like  manner,  when  he  expresses  joyful  sentiments,  or  describes  scenes  and  ob- 
jects of  festivity,  which  he  doe^  very  often,  h^  displays  gtfod-humour  and  easy  cheerful- 
ness, rather  than  the  transports  of  mirth  or  the  brilliancy  of  wit  In  one  of  the  best  of 
hb  poems,  addressed  to  lady  Mary  Montgomery,  he  adorns  sprigbtliness  of  thought^ 
graCefiil  ease,  and  good-humour,  with  corresponding  language  and  numbers.  In  this 
})erformance,  a  number  of  female  characters  are  described  in  the  liveliest  manlier^ 
characterised  with  judgment,  and  distinguished  with  acute  discernment.  Thus,  in  the 
following  hidirect  description,  we  have  the  dignity  of  female  excellence: 

——Heavenly  Charlotte,  form  dif  ine» 
Love's  universal  kingdom's  thine: 
^Anointed  queen!  all  unconfin'd. 
Thine  is  the  homage  of  mankind.   ' 

*'  In  another  passage  we  have  a  fine  picture  of  tlie  gentler  and  livelier  graces: 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen, 

Swih  Pringle  shines  of  sprightlx  miea; 
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To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
Rich  gift!  the  soft  tuccessful  arU,  ^. 

**  Elsewhere  we  liaYe  a  melodious  beauty: 

"  Artless  divine  to  her  belong, 

The  heavenly  lay  and  magic  song,  &c'. 

**  The  transitions  in  this  poem  are  peculiarly  happy.    Such  are  the  foUowhg; 

Strike  again  the  golden  ]yn. 

Let  Hume  the  notes  of  joy  inspire,  &&->— • 

But  who  is  she,  the  genera]  gaze 

Of  sighing  crowds,  the  world^s  amaze. 

Who  looks  forth  as  the  blushing  mom. 

On  mountains  of  the  east  new  bom,  &c.-^ 

Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  rose. 

That  in  thy  cheek,  O  Dnimmond^  glows*  &c« 

'<  I  liave  dwelt  so  long,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it,  on  the  preceding  particulars,  that  I 
have  not  left  myself  room  for  illustrations  of  our  poet's  language  and  versification.  I 
observed,  in  general^  that  these  were  elegant  and  melodious ;  and  so  every  reader  of 
genuine  taste  will  feel  them.  They  are  not,  however,  unexceptionable;  and  if  in  an- 
other letter  I  should  give  fiuther  illustration  of  our  author's  poetical  character,  I  shall 
hold  myself  bound,  not  only  to  mention  some  excellencies,  but  also  some  blemishes  in 
his  verse  and  diction  ^" 

Some  of  Hamilton's  poems  were  first  published  at  Glasgow  in  1748,  and  afterwards 
reprinted,  not  only  without  the  author's  name,  but  without  his  consent,  and  even  without 
his  knowledge.  He  corrected,  however^  many  errours  of  that  copy,  and  enlarged  some  of 
the  poems,  though  he  did  not  live  to  make  a  new  and  complete  publication.  The  im* 
provements  he  made  were  careftilly  inserted  in  the  edition  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1760,  with  tiie  addition  of  many  pieces  taken  from  his  original  manuscripts.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  demand  for  a  new  edition.  It  would  be  of  importance,  but  it 
is  seldom  easy,  to  account  for  the  various  fates  of  poets.  Hamilton,  if  not  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  whom  we  find  only  those  secondary  qualities  which  professor  Richardson 
has  so  ably  pointed  out,  surely  excels  some  whose  works  are  better  known  and  mora 
current.  The  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  may  be  partly  attributed  to  his  political 
principles,  and  partly  to  the  local  interest  which  his  efitisions  excited  and  to  which  they 
were  long  confined.  Verses  of  compliment  and  personal  addresses  must  have  extraor* 
dinary  merit  if  they  attract  the  notice  of  distant  strangers.  Prejudice,  however,  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of  Scottish  genius  who  have  lately  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  writer  have  proved  that  he  deserves  a  higher  rank  than  has  yet  been  as- 
signed to  him.  He  is  perhaps  very  unequal,  and  the  blembhes  in  his  verse  and  diction, 
to  which  professor  Richardson  has  alluded,  arc  frequent;  yet  it  is  no  inconsiderable  merit 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  his  couutrymen  who  cultivated  the  purity  and  harmony 
of  the  English  language,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  composition  and  fertility  of  sentiment 
that  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  whose  poetical  genius  is  of  the 
second  degree. 

*  The  Lounger,  No.  49.  C. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

TOTHB 

COmfTRSS  OF  EGUNTOVNf 

WITH  *  THE  GENTLE  BHEPHBaU.'     1726. 

A  CCEPT,  O  Rglintoun !.  the  rural  lays,  [praise, 
'^*'  Thine  be  the  friend's,  and  thine  the  poet's 
The  Muse,  that  oft  has  rais'd  her  tuneful  strains, 
A  frequent  guest  on  Scotia's  blissful  plains, 
That  oft  has  sung,  her  listening  youth  to  inove^ 
The  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  lore, 
Once  more  resumes  the  still  successful  lay, 
Delighted,  through  the  %'erdant  meads  to  stray: 
O !  come,  inTok*d,and  pleas'd,  with  her  repair, 
To  breathe  the  balmy  sweets  of  purer  air; 
In  the  cool  evening  negligently  laid. 
Or  near  the  stream,  or  in  the  rural  shade, 
Propitious  bear,  and,  as  thon  hear'st,  approve 
The  Gentle  Shepherd's  tender  tale  of  love. 

Learn  from  these  scenes  what  warm  and  glowing 
]n6ame  the  breast  that  real  love  inspires,      [Aires 
Delighted  read  of  ardonrs,  sighs,  and  tears; 
All  that  a  lover  hopes, and  all  he  fears: 
Hence  too,  what  passions  in  his  bosom  rise. 
What  dawning  gladness  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
When  first  the  fair  is  bounteous  to  relent. 
And,  blushing  beauteous,  smiles  the  kind  consent. 
Ix>ve*s  passion  here  in  each  extreme  is  shown, 
III  Charlotte's  smile,  or  in  Maria's  fi^vn. 

With  words  like  these,  that  fail'd  not  to  engage, 
love  courted  Beauty  in  a  golden  age. 
Pure  and  untaught,  such  Nature  first  inspir*d. 
Ere  yet  the  fair  affected  phrase  admir*d. 
His  secret  thoughts  were  nndisguis'd  with  art. 
His  words  ne'er  knew  to  differ  from  his  heart: 
He  speaks  his  loves  so  artless  and  sincere. 
As  tliy  Eliza  might  be  pleas'd  to  hear. 

Heaven  only  to  the  rural  state  bestows 
Conquest  o*er  life,  and  freedom  from  its  woes; 


Secure  alike  firom  envy  and  from  cire/ 

Nor  rais'd  by  hope,  nor  yet  deprest  by  feaf ; 

Nor  Want's  lean  hand  its  happiness  constrains, 

Nor  riches  torture  with  ill-gotten  gains. 

No«8ecret  guilt  its  stedfast  peace  destroys. 

No  wild  ambition  interrupts  its  joys. 

Blest  still  to  «pend  the  hours  that  Heav'n  hM^ 

lent. 
In  humble  goodness,  and  in  calm  content 
Serenely  gentle,  as  the  thoughts  that  roll. 
Sinless  and  pure,  in  fair  Humeia*s  soul. 

But  now  the  rural  state  these  joys  has  lost, 
Ev'n  swains  no  more  that  innocence  can  boast. 
Love  speaks  no  more  what  Beauty  may  believe. 
Prone  to  betray,  and  practis'd  to  deceive. 
Now  Happiness  forsakes  her  bleat  retreat. 
The  peaceful  dwellings  where  she  fix'd  her  aea^ 
The  pleasing  fields  she  wont  of  old  to  grace. 
Companion  to  an  upright  sober  race ; 
When  on  the  sunny  hill  or  verdant  plain, 
Free  and  familiar  with  the  sons  of  men. 
To  crown  the  pleasures  of  the  blameless  foast, 
She  uninvited  came  a  welcome  guest: 
Bre  yet  an  age,  grown  rich  in  impious  arts, 
Seduc'd  from  innocence  incautious  hearts^ 
Then  grudging  Hate,  and  sinful  Pride  succeed| 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  false  unrighteous  deed; 
Th6n  dow*rless  Beauty  lost  the  power  to  movej 
The  rust  of  lucre  stain'd  the  gold  of  Love. 
Bounteous  no  more  and  hospitably  good. 
The  genial  hearth  firstblush'd  with  stranger's  bloody  * 
The  friend  no  more  upon  the  friend  reliesy 
And  semMant  Falshood  puts  on  Truth's  disguise. 
The  peaceful  houshold  flll'd  with  dire  alarms. 
The  ravish'd  virgin  mourns  her  slighted  charms; 
The  voice  of  impious  mirth  is  heard  around; 
In  guilt  they  fiaast,  in  guilt  the  bowl  is  crown'd. 
Unpunish'd  Violence  lords  it  o'er  the  plains. 
And  Happiness  forsakes  the  guilty  swains. 

O  Happiness!  from  human  search  retir'd. 
Where  art  thou  to  be  found*  by  all  desir'd? 
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Nan  sober  and  devout !  why  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  thy  meek  contented  head? 
Virgin  of  aspect  mild !  ah  why  unkind, 
Fly*st  thou  dJspleas'd,  the  commerce  of  mankind? 
O !  teach  our  steps  to  find  the  secret  cell. 
Where  with  thy  sire  Content  thou  lov*st  to  dwell: 
Or  say,  dost  thou  a  duteous  handmaid  wait 
Familiar,  at  the  chambers  of  the  great? 
Dost  thou  pursue  the  voice  of  them  that  call 
To  noisy  revel,  and  to  midnight  ball } 
I  O'er  the  full  banquet  when  we  feast  oUr  soul. 
Dost  thou  inspire  the  mirth,  or  mix  the  bowl? 
Or  with  th*  industrious  planter  dost  thou  talk. 
Conversing  freely  in  an  evening  walk? 
Say,  does  the  miser  e*er  thy  face  behold. 
Watchful  and  studious  of  the  treasured  gold? 
Seeks  Knowledge,  not  in  vain,  thy  much  Iov*d 
Sill  musing  silent  at  the  morning  hour  ?       [pow'r, 
May  we  thy  presence  hope  in  war's  alarms. 
In  S »s»  wisdom,  or  Montgomery's  anns! 

In  vain  our  flattering  hopes  our  steps  beguile, 
The  flying  good  eludes  the  searcher's  toil: 
In  vain  we  seek  the  city  or  the  cell ; 
Alone  with  virtue  knows  the  powV  to  dwell. 
Nor  need  mankind  despair  these  joys  to  know, 
The  gift  themselves  may  on  themselves  bestow. 
Soon,  soon  we  might  the  precious  blessing  boast; 
But  many  passtions  must  the  blessing  cost| 
Infernal  malice,  inly  pining  hate, 
And  envy  grieving  at  another's  state. 
Revenge  no  more  must  in  our  hearts  remain, 
Or  burning  lust,  or  avarice  of  gain. 
When  these  are  in  the  human  bosom  nunt, 
Can  peace  reside  in  dwellings  so  accurst  ? 
Unlike,  O  Eglintoun !  thy  happy  breast. 
Calm  and  serene,' ei^oys  the  heavenly  guest; 
From  the  tumultuous  rule  of  passions  freed. 
Pure  in  thy  thought,  and  spotless  in  thy  deed. 
.  In  virtues  rich,  in  goodness  unconfin'd, 
Thou  shin'st  a  fair  example  to  thy  kind; 
Sincere  and  equal  to  thy  neighbour's  fame. 
How  swift  to  praise,  how  obstinate  to  blama! 
Bold  in  thy  presence  bashful  Sense  appears. 
And  backward  Merit  loses  all  its  fears. 
Supremely  blest  by  Heav*n,  Heaven's  richest  grace 
Conlest  is  thine,  an  early  blooming  raoe 
Whose  pleasing  smiles  shall  guardian  Wisdom  arm, 
Divine  instruction !  taught  of  thee  to  charm. 
What  transports  shall  they  to  thy  soul  impart! 
(The  conscious  transports  of  a  parent's  heart) 
When  thou  behold'st  them  of  ^ach  grace  possest. 
And  sighing  youths  imploring  to  be  blest. 
After  thy  image  form'd,  with  charms  like  thine. 
Or  in  the  visit,  or  the  dance  to  shine. 
Thrice  happy !  who  succeed  their  mother's  praise, 
The  lovely  Eglintouns  of  future  days. 

Meanwhile  peruse  the  following  tender  scenes. 
And  listen  to  thy  native  poet's  strains. 
In  ancient  garb  the  home-bred  Muse  appears, 
The  garb  our  Muses  wore  in  former  years. 
As  in  a  glass  reflected,  here  behold 
How  smiling  Goodness  look'd  in  days  of  old : 
Nor  blush  to  read  where  Beauty's  praise  is  shown, 
And  virtuous  Love,  the  likeness  of  thy  own; 

*  Campbell's  wisdom,  &c.  edit.  1 758: 

'  In  Stair's  wisdom,  or  in  Erskine's  charms.' 

Copy  prefixed  to  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd 
in  1758. 


While  midst  the  various  gifts  that  gracious  Heaves, 
Bounteous  to  thee,  with  righteous  hand  has  gives; 
Let  this,  O  Eglintoun !  delight  thee  most, 
To  enjoy  that  innocence  the  world  has  lost 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POElt. 

Read  here  the  pangs  of  unsuccessful  love. 
View  the  dire  ills  the  weary  sufferers  prove, 
When  Care  in  every  shape  has  leave  to  reigDi 
And  keener  sharpens  every  sense  of  pain: 
No  charm  the  cruel  spoiler  can  controul. 
He  blasts  the  beauteous  features  of  the  sod; 
With  various  conflict  rends  the  destin'd  brtait, 
And  lays  th'  internal  fair  creation  waste: 
The  dreadful  demon  raging'  unconfln'd, 
To  his  dire  purpose  b^ds  the  passive  mind, 
Gloomy  and  dark  the  prospect  round  appears, 
Doubts  spring  from  doubts,  and  fears  engeoiier 
Hope  after  hope  goes  out  in  endless  night,  [fean} 
And  all  is  anguish,  torture,  and  aflTright 

O !  beauteous  friend,  a  gentler  fate  be  thitie; 
Still  may  thy  star  with  mildest  inflcience  shioe; 
May  Heav'n  surround  thee  with  peculiar  care, 
And  make  thee  happy  as  it  made  thee  fair; 
That  gave  thee  sweetness,  unaffected  ease, 
The  pleasing  look  that  ne'er  was  tai^bt  to  please; 
True  genXiine  Charms,  where  falshood  claims  so 
Which  not  alone  entice,  but  fix  the  heart:    [part, 
And  far  beyond  all  these,  mpreme  in  place^ 
The  virtuous  mind,  an  undecaying  graces 
Still  may  thy  youth  each  fond  endearment  prove 
Of  tender  friendship  and  complacent  love; 
May  Love  approach  thee,  in  the  mildest  dress, 
And  court  thee  to  domestic  happiness; 
And  bring  along  the  power  that  only  knows 
To  heighten  human  joys  and  soften  woes: 
For  woes  will  be  in  life;  these  still  return^ 
The  good,  the  beauteous  and  the  wise  must  moun; 
Doubled  the  joy  that  Friendship  does  divide, 
Les8en*d  the  pain  when  arm*d  the  social  side:— 
But  ah !  how  fierce  the  pang,  how  deep  the  gFoaSi 
When  strong  affliction  finds  the  weak  alone! 
Then  may  a  firiend  still  guard  thy  sheltered  dayi, 
And  guide  thee  safe  through  Fortune's  mystic  wavs: 
The  happy  youth,  whom  most  thy  soul  approTCii 
Friend  of  thy  choice  and  husband  of  thy  lovts, 
Whose  holy  flame  Heaven's  altar  does  inspire, 
That  burns  through  life  one  clear  unsullied  fire, 
A  mutual  warmth  that  glows  from  breast  to  bretst, 
Who  loving  is  beIov»d,  and  blessing  blest 
Then  all  the  pleasing  scenes  of  life  appear, 
The  charms  of  kindred  and  relations  dear. 
The  smiling  offspring,  love's  far  better  part. 
And  Ql\  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart: 
Then  harlot  Pleasure  with  her  wanton  train 
Seduces  from  the  perfect  state  in  vain; 
In  vain  to  the  lock*d  ear  the  syr«n  sings. 
When  angels  shadow  with  tlvir  guardian  wingi. 
Such,  fair  Monimia,  be  thy  sacred  lot. 
When  every  memory  of  him  tbrgot. 
Whose  faithful  Muse  inspir'd  the  pious  prav'r, 
And  wparj'M  Heaven  to  keep  thee  in  its  care; 
That  pleasM  it  \vould  its  choicest  influenw  sho«V, 
Or  on  thy  serious  or  thy  mirt^fu!  i<  •  -. 
Conspicuous  k.iowii  in  tivri*\  Mj-ti^.  f^'i*:. 
Tlife  mother,  sifter,  daughter,  frifcu«i,  au*!  ^  •'^J 
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That  joy  may  grow  on  joy,  and  constant  last. 
And  ea«h  new  day  rise  brighter  than  the  past: 
Till  late,  late  be  the  hour  thou  yield'st  thy  breath, 
And  tnidftt  applauding  friends  retir*Bt  to  death  $ 
Then  wake  renew'd  to  endless  happiness. 
When  Heav'n  ^ail  see  that  all  was  good,  and  bless. 


CONTEMPLATION: 

OR^  THE  TRIOMFS  OF  LOVB. 

rorsusque  resui^gens 
SsBTit  amor.  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 

O  voiCB  divine,  whose  heavenly  stimin 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 
O  powerful  to  appease  the  smart. 
That  festers  in  a  wounded  heart. 
Whose  mystic  numbers  can  assuage 
7*he  bosom  of  tumultuous  Rage, 
Can  strike  the  dagger  firom  Despair, 
And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  Care. 
Oft  lur'd  by  thee,  when  wretches  call, 
Hope  comes,  that  cheers  or  softens  all^ 
Expell'd  by  thee  and  dispossest. 
Envy  forsakes  the  human  breast. 
Full  oft  with  thee  the  bard  retires. 
And  lost  to  Eai-th,  to  Heav^  aspires; 
How  nobly  lost!  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deepening  solemn  grove, 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale. 
To  Silence  trust  some  plantive  tale. 
Of  Nature's  ills,  and  mankind's  woes. 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose; 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
From  the  high  rock's  aerial  crown 
In  twisting  arches  bending  down 
Bathes  in  the  smooth  pellucid  stream; 
Full  oft  he  waits  the  mystic  dream 
Of  mankind's  joys  right  understood. 
And  of  the  all-prevailiog  good. 
Go  forth,  invok'd,  O  Voice  divine! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine; 
Go,  search  each  solitude  around, 
Whtre  contemplation  may  be  found, 
Where'er  apait  the  goddess  sUnds 
With  lifted  eyes  and  heaven-rals'd  hand, 
If  rear'd  on  Speculation's  hill 
Her  raptur'd  soul  enjoys  its  fill 
Of  far  transporting  Nature's  scene, 
Air,  ocean,  mountain,  river,  plain; 
Pr  if  with  measured  step  she  go 
Where  Meditation  spreads  below 
In  hollow  vale  her  ample  store. 
Till  weary  Fancy  can  no  more; 
Or  inward  if  she  turn  her  gaze. 
And  all  th'  internal  world  surveys; 
With  joy  complacent  sees  succeed. 
In  fair  array,  each  comely  deed. 
She  hears  alone  thy  lofty  strain. 
All  other  music  charms  in  vain; 
In  vain  the  sjirightly  notes  resound, 
That  from  the  ftetted  roofs  rebound. 
When  the  deft  minstrelsy  advance 
To  form  the  quaint  and  orbed  dance; 
In  vain  unhalloyrM  lips  implore. 
She  hearkens  only  to  thy  lore. 
Then  bring  the  lonely  nymph  along. 
Obsequious  to  thy  magic  song; 


Bid  her  to  bless  the  secret  bow*r 
And  heighten  Wisdom's  solemn  hour. 

Bring  Faith,  endued  with  eagle  eyes, 
That  joins  this  Earth  to  distant  skies; 
Bland  Hope  that  makes  feach  sorrow  less. 
Still  smiling  calm  amidst  distress; 
And  bring  the  meek-ey'd  Charity, 
Not  least,  though  youngest  of  the  three; 
Knowledge  the  sage,  whose  radiant  light. 
Darts  quick  across  the  mental  night. 
And  add  warm  Friendship  to  the  train, 
Social,  yielding,  and  humane; 
With  Silence,  sober-suited  maid. 
Seldom  on  this  Earth  surveyed : 
Bid  in  this  sacred  band  appear. 
That  aged  venerable  seer. 
With  sorrowing  pale,  with  watchings  spare, 
Of  pleasing  yet  dejected  air, 
Him,  heavenly  Melancholy  bight. 
Who  flies  the  sons  of  false  delight, 
Now  looks  serene  through  human  life. 
Sees  end  in  peace  the  mortal  strife. 
Now  to  the  dazzling  prospect  blind. 
Trembles  for  Heaven  and  for  his  kind. 
And  doubting  much,  still  hoping  best. 
Late  with  submission  finds  his  rest: 
And  by  his  side  advance  the  dame 
All  glowing  with  celestial  flame. 
Devotion,  high  above  that  soars, 
And  sings  exulting,  and  adorer. 
Dares  fix  on  Heav'n  a  mortal's  gaze. 
And  triumph  'midst  the  seraph'k  blaze; 
Last,  to  crown  all,  with  these  be  join'd 
The  decent  nun,  fair  Peace  of  Mind, 
Whom  Innocence,  ere  yet  betray'd. 
Bore  young  in  Eden's  happy  shade: 
Resign'd,  contented,  meek  and  mild, 
Of  blameless  mother,  blameless  child. 

But  from  these  woods,  O  thou  retire! 
Hood-wink'd  Superstition  dire: 
Zeal,  that  clanks  her  iron  bands. 
And  bathes  in  blood  her  ruthless  bands; 
Far  hence,  Hypocrisy,  away, 
With  pious  semblance  to  betray. 
Whose  angel  outside  fair,  contains 
A  heart  corrupt,  and  foul  with  stains; 
Ambition  mad,  that  stems  alone 
The  boisterous  surge,  with  bladders  blown; 
Anger,  with  wild  disorder'd  pace; 
And  Malice  pale  of  famish'd  face; 
Loud-tongu'd  Clamour,  get  thee  Ut 
Hence  to  wrangle  at  the  bar; 
With  opening  mouths  vain  Rumour  hung; 
And  FaUhood  with  her  serpent-tongue; 
Revenge,  her  bloodshot  eyes  on  fire. 
And  hissing  Envy's  snaky  tire; 
With  Jealousy,  the  fiend  most  fell 
Who  beaia  about  his  inmate  hell; 
Now  far  apart  with  hasrgard  mien 
To  lone  Suspicion  list'ning  seen. 
Now  in  a  gloomy  band  appears 
Of  sallow  Doubts,  and  pale-ey'd  Fears, 
Whom  dire  Remorse  of  giant  kind 
Pursues  with  scorpion-lash  behind; 
And  thou.  Self-love,  who  tak'st  from  earth. 
With  the  vile  crawling  worm,  thy  birth, 
Untouch'd  with  others'  joy  or  pain. 
The  social  smile,  the  tear  humane. 
Thy  self  thy  sole  intemperate  guest, 
UncaU'd  thy  neighbour  to  the  feast, 
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As  if  HeaTen's  unrvenal  beir 

Twaa  thine  to  seize  and  not  to  share : 

With  these  away,  base  wretch  accurst. 

By  Pride  b^dt,  by  MadneM  nurst. 

Impiety !  otharden'd  mind, 

Gross,  dull,  presuming,  stubborn,  blind, 

Vnmoy'd  amidst  this  mighty  all. 

Deaf  to  the  universal  call: 

In  yain  above  the  systems  glow. 

In  vain  £arth  spreads  her  charms  below. 

Confiding  in  himself  to  rise. 

He  hurls  defiance  to  the  skies. 

And,  steelM  in  dire  and  impious  deeds^ 

Blasphemes  his  feeder  whilst  he  feeds. 

But  chiefly  Love,  V>ve,  far  off  fly. 

Nor  interrupt  my  privacy; 

Tis  not  for  thee,  capricious  pow'r; 

Weak  tyrhnt  of  a  feverish  hour, 

Tickle,  and  evef  in  extremes. 

My  radiant  day  of  reason  beams. 

And  sober  Contemplation's  ear 

Disdains  thy  syren  song  to  hear. 

Speed  thee  on  changeful  wings  away. 

To  where  thy  willing  slaves  obey. 

Go,  herd  amongst  thy  wonted  train. 

The  &lse,  th'  inconstant,  lewd  and  vain ; 

Thou  hast  no  subject  here;  begone; 

Contemplation  cqmes  anon. 

Above,  bek>w,  and  alt  around. 
Mow  nought  but  awful  fiuiet's  fDund, 
The  feeling  air  forgets  to  move. 
No  zephyr  stirs  the  leafy  grove ; 
The  gentlest  murmur  of  the  rill. 
Struck  by  the  potent  charm,  is  still; 
Each  passion  in  this  trouble!  breast, 
60  toiling  once,  lies  hush'd  to  rest. 
Whatever  man's  bustling  race  employs^    . 
His  cares,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  joys, 
Ambition,  pleasure,  interest,  fkme. 
Each  nothing  of  important  name; 
Ye  tyrants  of  this  restless  ball 
This  grove  annihilates  you  all. 
Oh  power  unseen,  yet  fdt,  appear ! 
Sure  something  more  than  Nature's  here. 

Now  on  the  fiowcring  turf  1  lie. 
My  soul  conversing  with  the  sky: 
Far  lost  in  the  bewildering  dreatn 
I  wander  o*er  each  lofty  theme ; 
Tow*r  on  Inquiry's  wings  on  high. 
And  soar  the  heights  of  Deity : 
Fain  would  I  search  the  perfect  laws 
That  constant  bind  th'  unerring  cause: 
Why  all  its  children,  born  to  share 
Alike  a  father's  equal  care. 
Some  weep,  by  partial  Fate  undone, 
The  ravisb'd  portion  of  a  son  ; 
Whilst  he  whose  swelling  cup  o'erflows. 
Heeds  not  his  suffering  brother's  woes ; 
The  good,  their  virtues  all  forgot. 
Mourn  need  severe,  their destin'd  lot; 
While  Vice,  invited  by  the  great. 
Feasts  under  canopies  of  state. 
Ah !  when  we  see  the  Imd  preferr*d. 
Was  it  Eternal  Justice  err'd  ? 
Or  wh0n  the  good  could  not  prevail, 
How  coul^  Almighty  Prowess  fail  ^ 
When  underneath  th'  oppressor's  blow 
Afflicted  Innocence  lies  low. 
Has  ijot  th*  All-seeing  Eye  beheld? 
Or  has  a  stroiiger  arm  repeird? 


When  death  dissohret  this  britHe  timm^ 

Lies  ever  quench'd  the  soul's  bright  fUme? 

Or  shall  th'  ethereal  breath  of  day 

Relume  once  more  this  iiving  ray? 

From  life  escape  we  all  in  vain  ? 

Heaven  finds  its  creature  out  again. 

Again  its  captive  to  controul. 

And  drive  him  to  another  goal. 

When  Time  shall  )et  his  curtain  fall,. 

Must  dreary  nothing  swollow  all  ? 

Must  we  th'  unQnisb'd  piece  deplore^ 

Ere  half  the  pompous  piece  be  o*er  ? 

In  his  all-comprehensive  mind. 

Shall  not  th'  Almighty  Poet  find 

Some  recouciling  turn  of  fate 

To  make  his  wondroua  work  complete. 

To  finish  fluir  bis  mingled  plan. 

And  justify  his  ways  to  man? 

But  who  shall  draw  iliese  veils  that  lie 

Unpierc'd  fay  the  keen  cherub's  eye  ?— 

Cease,  cease,. tbe  dar'mg  flight  ^ive  o'er. 

Thine  to  submit  and  to  adore 

Learn  then :  into  thyself  descend. 

To  know  thy  being's  use  and  end, 

For  thee  what  Nature's  kind  intent. 

Or  on  what  fatal  journey  bent. 

Is  mean  self-love  the  only  gnide? 

Must  all  be  lacrific'd  to  pride  ? 

What  sacred  fountains  then  supply 

The  feeling  heart  and  melting  eye  } 

Why  does  the  pleading  look  disann 

The  band  qi  Rage  with  slaughter  wanti  f 

Or  in  the  battle's  generous  strife. 

Does  Britain  quell  tbe  lust  of  life? 

Next  tbe  hold  inquiry  tries 

To  trace  our  .various  passions*  rise; 

This  moment  Hope  exalts  the  break. 

The  next  it  sinks  by  Fear  deprest; 

Now  fierce  tbe  storms  of  Wrath  begio. 

Now  all  is  holy  calm  within. 

What  strikes  Ambition's  stubborn  sprhig*. 

What  moves  Compassion's  softer  strings;  ' 

How  we  in  constant  friendships  join. 

How  in  constant  hates  combine; 

How  Nature,  for  her  favourite  1 

Unfolds  the  wonders  of  her  plan; 

How,  fond  to  treat  her  choaen  { 

Provides  for  every  sense  a  feast; 

Gives  to  the  wide  excursive  eye 

The  radiant  glories  of  the  sky : 

Or  bids  each  odorous  bloom  exhale 

His  soul  t'  enrich  tbe  balmy  gale; 

Or  pour  upon  th'  enchanted  ear 

The  music  of  tbe  opening  year; 

Or  bids  the  limpid  fountain  burtt,  . 

Friendly  to  life,  and  oool  to  thkst; 

What  arts  the  beauteous  dame  ei^pioy^ 

To  lead  us  on  to  genial  joys. 

When  in  her  spacious  work  we  joia 

To  propagate  her  fair  design. 

The  virgin-iace  divine  appears 

In  bloom  of  youth  and  prime  of  years. 

And  ere  the  destin'd  heart's  aware 

Fixes  Monimi|i*s  imajre  there. 

Ah  me !  what,  hapless,  have  I  said  ? 
Unhappy  by  myself  betray^dl 
I  deem'd,  but  ah  I  deem'd  in  ^d. 
From  the  dear  image  to  teftain; 
For  when  1  fixt  my  rnusmg  thopght. 
Far  on  solemn  view»  remote;     . 
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When  waDdering  in  th«  nncertain  round' 
Of  mazy  doubt,  no  end  1  found } 

0  my  unblisfst  and  erring  feet ! 

What  most  Lsougbt  to  shun,  ye  meet. 
Come  then  my  serious  Maid  again: 
Come  and  try  another  strain; 
Come  and  Nature's  dome  explore, 
Where  dwells  retir'd  the  matron  hoar; 
There  her  wondrous  works  surrey. 
And  drire  th'  intruder  Love  away. 

Tis  done:— «scending  Heaven's  height, 
Conteniphition  take  thy  flight: 
Behold  the  Snn,  through  Heayen*s  wide  space, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  run  his  race : 
Behold  the  Moon  exert  her  light, 
Ai  blushing  bride  on  her  love-ni^t: 
BehoM  the  sister  starry  strain, 
Her  bride-maids,  moant  the  azure  plain : 
See  where  the  snows  their  treasures  keep ; 
The  chambers  where  Ihe  loud  winds  sleep; 
Where  the  collected  rains  abide 
Till  Heav'n  set  all  its  windows  wide^ 
Precipitate  from  high  to  pour 
And  drown  in  violence  of  show'r: 
Or  gently  strain'd  they  wash  the  earth. 
And  give  the  tender  fhiits  a  birth. 
See  where  Thunder  springs  his  mine  ; 
Where  the  paths  of  lightning  shine: 
Or  tir*d  those  heights  still  to  pursue. 
From  Heav'n  descending  with  the  dew. 
That  soft  iropregns  the  youthful  mead. 
Where  thousand  flow'rs  exalt  tlie  head, 
Mark  how  Nature's  hand  bestows 
Abundant  grace  on  all  that  grow^ 
Tinges,  with  pencil  slow  unseen, 
The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green; 
Or  spreads  the  tulip's  parted  streaks. 
Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rose^  cheeki. 
Or  points  with  light  Monimia*s  eyes. 
And  forms  her  bosom's  beauteous  rise. 

Ah!  haunting  spirit,  art  thou  there f 
Forbidden  in  these  walks  t*  appear. 

1  thought,  O  Love!  thou  wouWst  disdain 
To  mix  wkh  Wisdom's  btack-stay'd  tnun; 
But  when  my  curious  searching  look 

A  nice  survey  of  Nature  took. 
Well  pleasM  the  matron  set  to  show 
Her  mistress-work,  on  Earth  below. 
Then  fruitless  Knowledge  turn  aside  ; 
What  other  art  remains  untried 
This  load  of  anguish  to  remove. 
And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  Love? 
To  Friendship's  sacred  force  apply, 
•  That  source  of  tenderness  and  joy, 
A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profene, 
A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain: 
Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease. 
And  give  the  tortnr'd  mourner  ease. 
Th'  indissoluble  tie  that  binds 
In  equal  chains  two  sister  minds : 
Not  such  as  servile  interests  choose, 
From  partial  «nd8  and  sordid  views ; 
Nor  when  the  midnight  banquet  fires. 
The  choice  of  wine-inflam'd  desires ; 
When  the  short  fellowships  proceed. 
From  casual  mirth  and  wicked  deed ; 
Till  the  next  mom  estranges  quite 
The  partners  of  one  guilty  night; 
But  such  as  judgment  long  has  weigh'd, 
And  years  of  faithfulness  have  tri^, 


Whose  tender  mind  is  fram'd  to  share 

The  equal  portion  of  my  care. 

Whose  thoughts  my  happiness  employs 

Sincere,  who  triumphs  in  my  joys, 

With  whom  in  raptures  I  may  stray. 

Through  Study's  long  and  pathless  way, 

Obscurely  blest,  in  joys,  alone. 

To  th'  exchided  worid  unknown. 

Forsook  the  weak  fantastic  train 

Of  Flattery,  Mirth,  all  false  and  vain; 

On  whoae  soft  and  gentle  breast 

My  weary  soul  may  take  her  rest. 

While  the  still  tender  look  and  kind» 

Fair  springing  from  the  spotless  mind. 

My  perfected  delights  ensure 

To  last  immortal,  free  and  pure. 

Grant,  Heav'n,  if  Heav'n  means  bliss  for  mo, 

Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 

Here,  here  again !  how  just  my  fear; 
Love  ever  finds  sidmittance  here ; 
The  cruel  sprite  intent  on  harm. 
Has  quite  dissolved  the  feeble  charm; 
Assuming  Friendship's  saintly  guise. 
Has  past  the  cheated  sentry's  eyes, 
And,  once  attain'd  his  hellish  end,  ^ 
Displays  the  undissembled  fiend. 

0  say !  my  faithful  fair  ally, 
How  didst  thou  let  the  traitor  by  } 

1  from  the  desert  bade  thee  copie', 
Invok'd  thee  from  thy  peaceful  home. 
More  to  sublime  .my  solemn  hour, 
And  curse  tliis  demon's  fatal  pow'r ; 
Lo!  by  superior  force  opprest. 

Thou  these  three  several  times  hast  blest 

Shall  we  the  magic  rites  pursue. 

When  Love  is  mightier  far  than  thou?-* 

Yes  come,  in  bless'd  enchantment  skili'd« 

Another  aJtar  let  us  build; 

60  forth  as  wont,  and  try  to  find. 

Where'er  Devotion  lies  reclined; 

Thou  her  fair  friend,  by  Heaven's  decree 

Art  one  with  her,  and  she  with  thee. 

Devotion,  come,  with  sober  pace. 
Full  of  thought  and  full  of  grace; 
While  humbled  on  the  eartii  1  lie. 
Wrapt  in  the  vision  of  the  sky. 
To  noble  heights  and  solemn  views 
Wing  my  Heav'n-aspiring  Muse ; 
Teach  me  to  acorn,  by  thee  refin'd. 
The  low  delights  of  human  kind: 
Sure  thine  to  put  to  flight  the  boy 
Of  laughter,  sport,  and  idle  joy. 
O  plant  these  guarded  groves  about. 
And  keep  the  treacherous  felon  out. 

Now,  see !  the  spreading  gates  unfold* 
Display'd  the  sacied  leaves  of  gold. 
Let  me  with  holy  awe  repair 
To  the  solemn  house  of  prayer: 
And  as  I  go,  O  thou !  my  heart. 
Forget  each  low  and  earthly  part: 
Religion  enter  in  my  breast, 
A  mild  and  venerable  guest! 
Put  off,' in  contemplation  drown'd. 
Each  thought.impure  on  holy  ground. 
And  cautious  tread  with  awful  fear 
The  courts  of  Heav'n ;— for  God  is  here. 
Now  my  gratefol  voice  I  raise. 
Ye  angels  swell  a  mortal's  praise, 

^  Numbers,  cb.9«. 
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To  charm  with  y©ur  own  harmony 

The  ear  of  Him  who  sits  on  high. 

Grant  me,  f>ropitiou8  heav'nly  PowV, 

Wliose  love  benign  we  feel  each  hour. 

An  equal  lot  on  Eaith  to  share. 

Nor  rich,  uor  poor,  my  humble  prayV, 

Lest  I  forget,  exalted  proud. 

The  hand  supreme  that  gave  the  good; 

l«8t  want  o'er  virtue  should  prevail. 

And  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  steal ; 

But  if  thy  sovereign  will  shall  grant 

The  wealth  I  neither  ask  nor  want. 

May  I  the  widow's  need  supply. 

And  wipe  the  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye; 

May  the  weary  wanderer's  feet 

From  mc  a  blest  reception  meet! 

But  if  contempt  and  low  estate 

Be  the  assignment  of  my  fete, 

O!  may  no  iiope  of  gain  entice 

To  ti^ead  the  green  broad  path  of  Vice. 

And  bounteous,  O !  vouchsafe  to  clear 

The  errours  of  a  uiiod  sincere. 

Illumine  thou  my  searching  mind. 

Groping  after  truth,  and  blind. 

With  stores  of  science  be  it  fraught 

That  bards  have  dream'd,  or  sages  taught^ 

And  bhief  the  heav'n-born  strain  impart, 

A  Muse  according  to  thy  heart; 

That  rapt  in  sacred  ecstasy, 

I  may  sing  and  sing  of  thee; 

Mankind  instmcting  in  thy  laws, 

Blest  poet  in  fair  Virtue's  cause, 

Her  former  merit  to  restore. 

And  make  mankind  again  adore. 

As  when  conversant  with  the  grea^ 

She  fixt  in  palaces  her  seat. 

Before  her  all-revealing  ray. 

Each  sordid  passion  shouid  decay : 

Ambition  shuus  the  dreaded  dame, 

And  pales  *  his  ineffectual  flame ; 

Wealth  sighs  her  triumphs  to  behold. 

And  offers  all  bis  sums  of  gold ; 

She  in  her  chariot  seen  to  ride  >, 

A  noble  train  attend  her  side; 

A  cherub  first,  in  prime  of  years. 

The  champion  Fortitude  appears; 

Next  Temperance,  sober  mistress,  seen 

With  look  compos'd  and  cheerful  mien ; 

Calm  Patience,  still  victorious  found. 

With  never-fading  glories  crown'd; 

Firm  Justice  last  the  balance  rears. 

The  giKxl  man's  praise,  the  bad  man's  fears; 

While  chief  in  beauty  as  in  place 

She  charms  with  dear  Monimia's  grace. 

Monimia  still!  here  once  again! 
O!  fatal  name;  O  dubious  strain  ! 
Say,  heav'n-born  Virtue,  pow'r  divine. 
Are  all  these  various  movements  thine  ? 
Was  it  thy  triumphs  sole  inspir*d 
My  soul,  to  holy  transports  fir'd  ? 
Or  say,  do  springs  less  sacred  move  } 
Ah !  much  1  fear,  it's  human  love. 
Alas !  the  noble  strife  is  o'er. 
The  blissful  visions  charm  no  more  ; 
Far  off  the  glorious  rapture  flown, 
Monimia  rages  here  alone. 


*  See  Hamlet 

3  iSee  Characteristici,  vol.  ii.  p^-tS^. 


In  vain,  Love's  fagitive,  I  try 
From  the  commandiog  pow'r  to  fly, 
Though  Grace  was  dawning  on  my  sool^ 
Possest  by  Heav'n  sincere  and  whole, 
Yet  still  in  Fancy's  painted  cells 
The  souUinflamhig  image  dwells. 
Why  didst  thou,  cruel  Love,  again 
Thus  drag  me  back,  to  earth  and  pain  ? 
Well  hop'd  I,  Love,  thou  would'st  retire 
Before  the  blest  Jea^ean  lyre. 
Devotion'.;  harp  would  charm  to  rest 
'J*he  evil  spirit  in  my  breast; 
But  the  deaif  adder  feU  disdainp» 
Unlintening  to  the  chanter's  strains. 

Contemplation,  baflBied  maid. 
Remains  there  yet  no  other  aid  } 
Helpless  and  weary  must  thou  yiekl 
To  Love  jiupreme  in  every  field } 
Let  Melancholy  last  engage. 
Reverend  boary-mantled  sage. 
Sure,  at  his  sable  flag's  display 
Love's  idle  troop  will  flit  away: 
And  bring  with  him  bis  due  compeer. 
Silence,  sad,  forlorn,  and  drear. 

Haste  thee,  Silence,  haste  and  go. 
To  search  the  gloomy  world  below. 
My  trembling  steps,  O  Sybil  1  lead 
Through  the  doaiinions  of  the  dead; 
Where  Care,  eqjoying  spft  repose. 
Lays  down  .Uie  burden  of  his  woes; 
Where  meritorious  Want,  no  moro 
Shivering  begs  at  Grandeur's  door; 
Unconscious  Grandeur,  seal'd  |iis  py^ 
On  the  moulderyig  pnrple  lies. 
In  the  dim  and  dreary  round. 
Speech  in  eternal  chains  lies  bound : 
And  see  a  tomb,  it's  gates  displayed. 
Expands  an  everlasting  shade. 
O  ye  inhabitaiito,  that  dwell 
Each  forgotten  in  your  cell, 
O  say,  for  whom  of  human  race 
Has  fiite  decreed  this  hid|ng  placed 

And  hark !  methlnks  a  spirit  calif. 
Low  winds  the  whisper  round  the  wralli^ 
A  voice,  the  sluggish  air  that  breaks. 
Solemn  amid  the  silence  speaks. 
*'  Mistaken  man,  thou  seek'st  to  know 
What  known  will  but  afllict  with  woe; 
There  thy  Monimia  shall  abide. 
With  the  pate  bridegroom  rest  a  bride. 
The  wan  assistants  there  shall  lay. 
In  weeds  of  death,  her  beauteous  clay.** 

O  words  of  woe!  what  do  I  bei^*? 
What  sounds  invade  ^,  lover's  ear  } 
Must  then  thy  channs,  my  anxious  car^ 
The  fete  of  vulgar  beauty  share? 
Good  Heav'9  retard  (for  thine  the  pow'r) 
The  wheels  of  time^  that  roll  the  hourly 

Yet  ah!  why  swells  my  breast  with  feaisi 
Why  start  the  interdicted  tears  ? 
Love,  dost  thou  tempt  again  ?  Depart, 
Thou  devil,  cast  out  from  my  hwt. 
Sad  1  forsook  the  feast,  the  ball. 
The  sunny  bow'r  and  lofty  hall. 
And  sought  the  dungeon  of  despair; 
Yet  thon  overtak'st  me  there. 
How  little  dream'd  I  thee  to  find 
In  this  lone  state  of  human  kind? 
Nor  melancholy  can  prevail. 
The  direful  deed,  nor  disipal  talci 
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Ilop'd  I  for  the^e  thou  wouldst  remove } 

Howneai^  akin  is  Grief  to  Love! 

Then  no  more  1  strive  to  shun 

l.ove'i  chains:  O  Heav'ii  I  thy  will' be  done. 

ITie  best  )>hysician  here  1  find, 

To  cure  a  sore  diseased  mind. 

For  soon  this  venerable  ^  loom 

Will  yield  a  weary  sufiferer  room; 

No  more  a  slaVe  to  Love  decreed. 

At  easr;  and  free  amoni;  the  dead. 

Come  then,  ye  tears,  ne'er  cease  to  flow. 

In  full  satiety  of  woe: 

Though  now  the  maid  my  heart  alarms. 

Severe  and  mighty  in  her  charms, 

Ooom'd  to  obey,  in  bondage  prest, 

Tlie  tyrant  Love's  commands  unblest; 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er, 

This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more; 

Then  from  my  dark  and  clo&ing  eye 

The  form  belor'd  shall  ever  fly. 

The  tyranny  of  Love  shall  cease, 

Both  laid  down  to  sleep  in  peace; 

To  shaiie  alike  our  mortal  lot, 

Her  bSauties  and  my  cares  forgot. 


TO'A  YOUNG  LADY 

ON  HER  SINGING. 

SccH,  skilPd  the  tender  verse  to  frame. 
And  softly  strike  the  golden  lyre; 

A  stranger  to  the  softening  flame, 
And  new  to  every  mild  desire; 

Sueets  that  crown  the  budding  T^v, 
PourM  from  the  zephyr*s  tepid  wing. 

Saw  Sappho  in  the  grove  appear. 
The  rival  of  the  vocal  spring. 

To  try  the  heart-subduing  strains^ 

Anon  the  vernal  scenes  impel 
O'er  lofty  rocks  and  rilly  plains 

£oft  warbled  from  th'  Eolian  shell. 

Or  such  as  in  the  bright  abodes. 

The  youngest  Muse  with  glories  crown'd. 

To  whom  the  sire  of  men  and  gods 
Oave  all  th'  enchanting  pow'r  of  sound. 

As  at  the  banquet  of  the  sky. 

Freed  from  the  giant's  impious  arms, 

Shr'  (li-r^w  each  heavenly  ear  and  eye. 
With  beauty  mingling  music's  charms. 

Had  stich  a  voice  sureto  prevail, 
Soft  warbled  from  the  syrcu  strand. 

What  wonder,  if  each  amorous  sail 
Spontaneous  sought  the  tuneful  land  ? 

Ev*n  thou  who  cautious  wing'st  thy  way. 
Had  given  thy  tedious  wanderings  o'er; 

By  Julia's  all-persuading  lay 
FixM  ef  er  to  the  pleasing  shore. 

A  face  so  sweet  had  sure  prevaird 
With  Wisdom's  self  to  hear  the  voice. 

Whilst  both  the  yielding  heait  assaiPd, 
Here  Wisdom  wj|iht  have  fixM  bis  choice. 
YOL.  xy. 


MISCELLANIES. 


dog 


ON  SEEING  LADY  MARY  MONTGOMERY 
SIT  TO  HER  PICTURE. 

IN  III ITATION  OF  SPENSER'S  STYLE. 

When  Lindsay  drew  Montgomery,  heavenly  maid  I 
And  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  that  angel  face, 

Plaas'd  1  sat  by,  and  joyfully  survey'd 
The  daring  pencil  image  every  grace. 

When  as  the  youth,  each  feature  o^^r  and  o'er 
Careful  retouch'd  with  strict  observant  vIeW; 

Eftsoons  I  saw  how  ciiarms  unseen  before 

Swell'd  to  the  sight,  and  with  the  picture  grew. 

With  milder  glances  now  he  arms  her  eyes. 
The  red  now  triumphs  to  a' brighter  rose; 

Now  heaves  her  bosom  to  a  softer  rise, 
And  fairer  on  her  check  the  lily  blows. 

Last  glowM  the  blush,  that  pure  of  female  wile 
I  whilom  knew,  when  so  my  stars  decreed 

My  pipe  she  deignM  to  laud  in  pleasing  smile. 
All  undcservitig  1  such  worthy  meed. 

The  whiles  I  gaz'd,  ah !  felice  Art,  thought  I, 
Ah !  felice  youth  that  doen  it  possess; 

Couth  to  df  peint  the  fair  so  verily. 
True  to  each  ciiarm,  and  faithful  to  each  grace« 

Sythence  she  cannot  emulate  her  skill, 
Ne  envy  will  the  Muse  her  sister*8  praise, 

Then  for  the  deed,  O  let  her  place  the  will. 
And  to  the  glowing  colours  join  her  layes. 

Yet  algatcs  would  the  Nine,  that  high  on  hill 
Parnasse,  sweet  imps  oT  Jove,  with  Jove  reside. 

Give  me  to  rein  the  Uery  steed  at  will. 
And  with  kind  hand  thy  lucky  pencil  guide: 

Then,  certes,  mought  we  fate  misprise,  of  praise 
Secure,  if  the  dear  maid  in  beauty's  bloom 

Survive,  or  in  thy  colours,  ot  my  lays, 
Joy  of  this  age,  and  joy  of  each  to  come. 


TO  LADY  MARY  MONTGOMERY. 

Say,  thou  with  endless  beauty  crown'd. 
Of  all  the  youth  that  sigh  around 
Thy  worshippers,  and  anxious  wait 
From  thy  bright  eyes  their  future  fate; 
Say,  whom  do  most  these  eyes  approve? 
Whom  does  Montgomery  choose  tolo\e? 

Not  him,  who  strives  to  build  a  name 
From  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Who  proud  in  self-conceit  throws  down 
His  nc  ighbour's  wit,  to  raise  his  own. 
Should  the  vain  man  expect  success,       , 
The  fool  of  compliment  and  dress  ? 
Thy  ^yes  nhdazzled  can  behold 
The  gaudy  nothing  deckt  in  gold. 
Thy  wise  discernment  soon  descries 
Where  folly  Inrks  in  wit's  disguise ; 
Trac'd  through  ench  shape  in  which  'tis  seen. 
Through  the  grave  look,  the  solemn  ttkien; 
The  nroud  man's  front,  the  vain  man's  walk. 
The  fopling's  dress,  the  coxcomb's  talk. 
A  large  estate,  and  little  sense. 
To  ciiarms  like  tlilDe  have  no  pretence. 
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Shalt  thou,  O  insolent!  prevail  ? 
Heav'n  never  meant  its  goods  for  sale: 
Beauty,  tbe  pearl  of  price,  is  giv'n. 
Not  bought,  'tis  the  free  grace  of  Heav'n. 

The  happy  youth  with  arts  re&n'd. 
Simple  of  heart,  of  steadfast  mind: 
Whom  thirst  of  gain  coiUd  never  draw 
To  trespass  friendship's  sacred  law : 
Whose  soul  the  charms  of  sense  inspire; 
Who  loves,  where  reason  bids  admire: 
Cautious  to  shun,  with  wise  disdain. 
The  proud,  the  airy,  aad  tlie  vain: 
Him  whom  these  virtues  shall  adorn. 
Thou,  fair  Montgomery,  wilt  not  scorn: 
Of  all  the  gifts  of  lleav'a  possest. 
To  him  tliou  yield'st  thy  willing  breast; 
For  him  the  blush,  with  modest  grace, 
Glows  rosy,  o*er  thy  blooming  face : 
For  him  thy  panting  bosom  swells. 
And  on  thy  lips  such  sweetness  dwells* 
Crown*d  with  success,  the  happy  boy 
Shall  revel  in  excess  of  joy : 
While  in  thy  presence.  Heaven  appears 
In  sweets  laid  up  for  many  years. 
Tbe  beau  and  witling  then  shall  fly. 
The  fop  in  secret  corner  sigh; 
CondemnM  to  cry  in  love's  despair, 
**  Ah !  why  so  wise  who  was  so  fair  }** 

Did  thy  example,  beauteous  maid. 
The  rest  of  womanlcind  persuade ; 
Nmr  injur'd  merit  would  complain, 
That  it  may  love,  and  love  in  vain : 
Nor  flattery  false,  and  impudence. 
Usurp  the  room  of  bashful  sense ; 
No  more  at  midnight  ball  appear. 
To  gain  on  beauty*s  liitt*-jing  ear. 
Beauty  would  hear  the  vuws  of  truth  $ 
Nor  love  would  speak  with  foUy*s  mouth. 

Yet  some  there  are,  the  better  few. 
Wise  thy  example  to  parsue; 
Who  rich  in  store  of  native  charms, 
Bmploy  no  artificial  arms. 
Such  heav'taly  Chailotte  ^  form  divine! 
Xove'b  uuivcisal  kingdom's  thine. 
Anointed  queen !  ail  uncunfin'd, 
Thine  is  the  homage  uf  mankind  ; 
Thy  subjects,  willing  to  obi-y. 
Bless  thy  mild  rule  aiid  gentle  sway; 
With  loyal  mind  each  zealous  pays 
His  tribute  duteous  to  thy  praise. 
Yet  nought  to  greatness  dost  thou  owe  ; 
Thy  merit  from  thyself  does  flow ; 
Alike  our  wonder  and  our  theme. 
In  beauty  as  in  place  supreme. 
Such  thy  fair  sister,  framed  to  please. 
Of  aspect  gay,  and  graceful  ease. 
Pure  flows  her  wit  and  unrestrained  ; 
By  envy  and  by  hate  unstained  j 
Not  as  the  rushing  torrent  pours, 
Increas'd  by  snows,  and  wintry  show*rs; 
Involving  in  Jts  furious  sway 
Tbe  labouring  hinds,  a  helpless  prey; 
^ow  wide  o'erspreads  the  wat'ry  scene, 
And  now  decreas'd,  no  more  is  seen: 
But  as  a  constant  river  leads 
Its  winding  stream  through  purple  meads; 
That  through  the  blushing  landscape  roU'd^ 
Reflects  the  bordering  flowers  in  gold  ; 

'  Lady  Charlotte  fiMailtoa, 


And,  borne  along  with  gentle  fofiDt» 
Distributes  wealth  through  all  its  i 
Nor  does  the  faithful  spring  deny 
The  alimental  just  supply. 

Thou  Douglas*  too,  in  whom  < 
A  spirit  and  a  noble  liue ; 
Engaging  looks,  that  mild  inspire 
Fond  delight  and  young  de&ire; 
All-winning  sweetness,  void  oC  pride. 
Thou  hast  no  firalU  for  art  to  bide. 
Maria  such,  whose  opening  bloom 
Foreshows  tbe  pregnant  fruits  to  com 
O  blest!  for  whom  tbe  Seasons*  fliffbt 
Ripens  that  harvest  of  delight; 
To  whom  the  Autumn  shall  resign. 
To  press  the  rich  luxuriant  vine. 
Unwounded  who  can  thee  e^py. 
Maid  of  the  black  and  piercing  eye  } 
Too  rashly  bold,  we  take  the  field 
Against  thy  shafta  with  Wisdom's  shield^ 
Pierc'd  helpless  in  our  guarded  side. 
We  lall  the  victims  of  our  pride. 

Nor  Erskine  less  the  song  demands. 
Not  least  in  beauty's  blooming  bands. 
Erskine,  peculiar  care  of  Heav*n, 
To  whom  tbe  pow'r  of  sound  is  giv'o^ 
Artist  divine !  to  her  belong 
The  heav'nly  lay,  and  magic  sons:: 
How  do  we  gaze  with  vast  delight 
Her  fingers*  swift  harmonious  flig))t. 
When  o*er  th'  obedient  keys  tiiey  ity^ 
To  waken  sleeping  hanaony? 
Whene'er  she  speaks,  the  joy  of  all. 
Soft  the  silver  accents  fidl : 
Whene'er  she  looks,  in  stiU  amaze 
The  eyes  of  all  eaamourM  gaze: 
Kach  word  steals  gently  on  tbe  ear  ; 
'Tis  Heav'n  to  see^  'tis  Heav'n  to  bear* 

In  evcriasting  blushes  seen, 
Such  Pringle  shines  of  sprightly  mien: 
To  her  tlie  pow'r  of  love  imparts, 
Rich  gift  r  the  soft  successful  arts 
That  best  the  lovers'  fires  provoke, 
Tbe  lively  step,  tbe  mirthful  joke. 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wile. 
The  sportful  laugh, tbe  winning  smile*. 
Her  soul,  awakening  every  grace. 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  face; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive. 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 

Fair  is  tbe  lily,  sweet  the  rose. 
That  in  thy  cheek,  O  DrumD>ond !  glovs^ 
Pure  is  the  snow's  unsullied  white 
That  clothes  thy  bosom's  swelling  beigiit. 
Majestic  looks  her  soul  express. 
That  awe  us  from  dcsir'd  access; 
Till  sweetness  soon  rebukes  tbe  fear. 
And  bids  the  trembling  youth  draw  vemf^ 
See,  how  sublime  she  does  advance. 
And  seems  already  in  the  dance; 
Exalted  how  she  moves  along. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  graces  strong ! 
Such  Marcbmoof  s  daughter,  unrepniv^l. 
The  maid  by  men  of  sense  bclov'd ; 
Who  knows  with  modesty  to  scoru 
The  titles  that  may  fools  adorn: 
She  claims  no  merit  from  ber  blood. 
Her  greatest  honour  to  be  good: 

•  Ijuly  aanc  IXwgtafc 
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XeedtaiB  of  ponp,  with  open  heart 
Well  has  she  chose  the  better  part. 
Such  Hamilla's  looks  diviae. 
Earth's  wonder,  Tinnegham,  and  thine! 
Her  soul  all  tenderness  and  loye. 
Gentle  as  the  harmless  dove: 
Who  artless,  charms  without  design. 
She !  of  the  modest  look  benign. 
Elisa  young  in  beauty  bright. 
Though  new  to  every  soft  delight; 
Yet  soon  her  conquests  shall  extend. 
Soon  shall  the  sprightly  maid  ascend 
The  rival  of  each  kindred  name* 
And  triumph  to  her  mother's  fame. 
Full  in  the  pleasing  list  appears 
Robertoun,  in  prime  of  years ; 
With  skill  she  does  her  smiles  bestow, 
For  Pallas  bends  her  Cupid'ft  bow : 
Wisely  she  shuns  to  entertain 
The  designing,  and  the  Tain ; 
To  these  'tis  all  forbidden  ground, 
Prudence,  a  cherub,  guards  ,hcr  round. 
With  flaming  sword  fools  to  expel  i 
In  paradise  fools  must  not  dwell. 

Strike  again  the  golden  lyre, 
Let  Hume  the  notes  of  joy  inspire. 

.  O  lovely  Hui^e  \  repeat  again, 
My  lyre,  the  ever-pleasing  strain. 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  the  Muse  approves 
Each  charm,  the  Muse  the  virgin  loves: 
The  Muse  preserves  in  lasting  lays 
The  records  of  soft  beauty's  praise; 
In  vain  would  triumph  beauty's  eye. 
Unsung,  these  triumphs  soon  would  die; 
Fate  overcomes  the  fair  and  strong. 
But  has  no  pow'r  o'er  sacred  song ; 
Verse  the  dying  name  can  save. 
And  make  it  live  beyond  the  grave. 
Thus  Hume  shall  unborn  hearts  engage, 
llcr  smile  shall  warm  another  age; 
Her  race  of  mortal  glory  past, 
Th*  immortal  fame  shall  ever  last ; 
Last  shall  the  look  that  won  my  heart. 
The  pleasing  look  sincere  of  art. 
O!  pow'rful  of  persuasive  focci 
Adorn'd  and  perfected  in  grace; 
What  joys  await,  joys  in  excess. 
The  youth  whom  thou  decree*st  to  bless; 
Ordain'd  thy  yielding  breast  to  move. 
Thy  breast  yet  innocent  of  love ! 

But  who- is  she,  the  general  gaze 
Of  sighing  crowds,  the  world's  amaze. 
Who  looks  forth  as  the  blushing  morn 
On  mountains  of  the  eust  new  bom^ 
Is  it  not  Cochrane  fair?  Tis  she. 
The  youngest  grace  of  graces  three. 
The  eldest  fell  to  death  a  prey, 
Ah !  snatch'd  in  early  flower  away: 
The  second,  manifold  of  charms. 
Blesses  a  happy  husband's  arms; 
The  third  a  blooming  form  remains; 
O'er  all  the  blameless  victor  reigtis : 
Where'er  she  gracious  deigns  to  move. 
The  public  praise,  the  public  love. 
Superior  these  shall  still  remain, 
The  loyer'a  wish,  the  poet's  strain ; 
Their  beauties  shall  all  hearts  engag^, 

,    Victorious  over  spite  and  age: 
Like  thee,  Montgomery,  shall  they  shine, 
Aa4  charm  the  world  with  arts  like  thine. 


TO  A  LADY, 

ON  HER  TAKING  SOMETHING  IIX  THE  AUTHQE 
SAID. 

Why  hangs  that  cloud  upon  thy  brow  ? 

That  beauteous  Heav'n,  ere-while  serene? 
Whence  do  these  storms  and  tempests  blow. 

Or  what  this  gust  of  passion  mean? 
And  must  then  mankind  lose  that  light 

Which  in  thine  eyes  was  wont  to  shine. 
And  lie  obscur'd  in  endless  night, 

For  each  poor  silly  speech  of  mine  ? 

Dear  child,  how  could  I  wrong  thy  name? 

I1iy  form  so  fistr  and  foultless  stands. 
That  could  ill  tongues  abuse  thy  fame. 

Thy  beauty  could  make  large  amends: 
Or  if  I  durst  profanely  try 

Thy  bcauty'»  powerful  charms  t'  upbraid^ 
Thy  virtue  well  might  give  the  lie. 

Nor  call  thy  beauty  to  its  aid. 

For  VcnuSy  every  heart  C  ensnare. 

With  all  her  charms  has  deck'd  thy  face. 
And  Pallas,  with  unusual  care, 

Bids  wisdom  heighten  every  grace. 
Who  can  the  double  pain  endure } 

Or  who  must  not  resign  the  field 
To  thee,  celestial  maid,  secure 

With  Cupid's  bow  aud  PaV'a«'  shield  ? 

If  then  to  thee  such  pow'r  is  given. 

Let  not  a  wretch  iu  torment  live. 
But  smile,  and  learn  to  copy  Heav'n; 

Since  we  must  sin  ere  it  forgive. 
Yet  pitying  Heaven  not  only  docs  • 

Forgive  th'  offender,  and  th'  oflence, 
Bnt  ev'n  itself  appeased  bestows, 

As  the  reward  of  penitence. 


UPON  HEARING  HIS  PJCTIHE  WAS  lit 

A  LADTS  BREAST. 

Yb  gods !  was  Strephon's  picture  blest 
With  the  folr  Heaven  of  Chloe's  breast  > 
Move  softer,  thou  fond  fluttering  heart  t 
Oh  gently  throb,— too  fierce  thou  art. 
Tell  me,  thoo  brightest  of  thy  kind. 
For  Strephon  was  the  bliss  design *d  ? 
For  Strephon's  sake,  dear  charming  maid. 
Didst  thou  prefer  his  wandering  shade  ? 

And  thou,  blest  shade !  that  sweetly  ail 
Lodged  so  near  my  Chloe's  heart. 
For  me  the  tender  hour  improve, 
And  softly  tell  how  dear  X  love. 
Ungratefiil  thing !  it  scorns  to  hear 
Its  wretched  master's  ardent  pray*r, 
Ingrossing  all  that  beauteous  Heaven, 
That  Chloe,  lavish  maid,  has  given. 

I  cannot  blame  thee:  were  I  lord 
Of  all  the  wealth  those  brtatts  affwd, 
Pd  be  a  miser  too,  nor  give 
An  alms  to  keep  a  god  alive. 
Oh  smile  not  thus,  my  lovely  fair. 
On  these  cold  looks,  that  lifeless  air. 
Prize  him  whose  bosom  glows  with  fln^ 
With  eager  love  and  soft  desire. 
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'Tis  true  thy  chams,  O  powerfdl  maid, 
To  life  can  bring  the  silent  .shade : 
Thou  canst  surpass  the  painter's  art. 
And  real  warmth  and  flames  impart. 
But  oh!  it  ne'er  can  love  like  me, 
Tve  ever  lov*d,  and  lov»d  but  thee: 
Then,  charmer,  scrant  my  fond  request. 
Say  thou  canst  love,  and  make  me  blest 


TO  H.  HK 

IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


While  crown*d  with  radiant  charms  dirine. 
Unnumbered  beauties  round  thee  i>hiDe; 
When  Erskine  leads  her  happy  man, 
And  Johnstone  sliakcv  the  Muttering  fan ; 
When  beaut<ou<5  Princle  shines  coufest. 
And  ^entl}'  heaves  her  swelliug  breast. 
Her  raptur'd  i^urrner  still  at  <'aze, 
Pursuing  through  each  winding  maze; 
Say,  youth,  and  canst  thou  keep  secure 
Thy  heart  from  copqiiering  beauty's  povv'r? 
Or,  hast  thou  not,  how  soon!  bctray'd 
The  too-bf  iieriug  country  maid  ? 
Whose  young  and  unoxpericncM  years 
From  thoe  no  evil  purpose  fears; 
And  yielding  to  lovcN  gentle  sw^iy. 
Knows  not  that  lovers  can  betray. 
Hotv  vhall  she  curse  deceiving  men! 
How  shah  vShc  e'er  boli(  vc  again  ? 
For  me,  my  happier  lot  decrees 
The  joj'S  of  k»ve  that  constant  please; 
A  varm,  benii^n,  and  gentle  flame, 
Thot  dear'y  burns,  and  still  the  same; 
Unlike  those  fires  ttial  fools  betray, 
That  fiercely  bum,  but  swift  decay  ; 
Wljich  warring  passions  hourly  raise, 
A  sliort  and  niumentary  blaze. 
My  Hume,  my  beauteous  IJume!  constrains 
My  heart  in  voluntary  chains: 
SVell-pleas^d,  for  her  my  voice  I  raise; 
For  daily  joys  claim  daly  praise. 
Can  I  forsike  the  fair,  complete 
In  all  t'nu's  soft,  and  all  that's  s\i'cet; 
Whon  Heav'n  has  in  her  form  combined 
*i'he  scatterM  graces  of  her  kind? 
Has  she  not  all  the  charms  that  lie 
In  Gordon's  blush,  and  Lockhart^s  eye; 
TThc  down'  of  lovely  Haya's  hair, 
*  KUJocliiA^s  shape, or  Cockbinn's air ? 
Can  »ime  to  love  a  period  bring 
Of  charms,  for  ever  in  their  spring? 
'Tis  death  alone  the  lover  frees. 
Who  loves  so  Jong  as  Khc  can  please. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

By  various  youths  admirM,  by  all  approv-d. 
By  many  sougB^  liy  one  sincerely  lov'd, 
Chiefof  Edina'stiir  I  flourish'd  long, 
Fh-sr  in  the  d&nce,  tbe  visit,  and  tlu:  song; 
Beauty,  good-nature,  in  my  form  combined. 
My  l>ody  one  adom'd,  and  cue  my  mind. 

>  Hr^nry  Home,  afterwards  Lord  Kames.    See 
Lif«  of  Hamilton.  C. 


When  youthful  years,  a  foe  to  lonely  niglift, 
Impel  young  hearts  to  Hymen's  chaste  ddights, 
I  viewed  th*  admiring  train  with  equal  ejre, 
True  to  each  hope,  and  faithful  to  each  sigh: 
The  happy  hours  of  admiration  past. 
The  hand  of  nuptial  love  was  given  at  last; 
Not  to  the  ftiithiul  youlh  my  charms  inspir**!,  ^ 
Nor  those  who  sougljt  my  charms,  nor  who  adfBir'<^; 
He  not  preferM  for  merit,  wit,  or  sense. 
Not  chose,  but  suffer'd  with  indifference, 
Who  neither  knew  to  love,  or  be  belov'd, 
Approved  me  not,  and  just  not  disapproT'd, 
Nor  warmth  pretended,  nor  affection  showM; 
Ask*d,  not  imp!or*d ;  I  yicUh'd,  not  bcstow'd: 
Without  or  hopes  or  fears  I  joinM  his  side. 
His  mistress  never,  and  but  scarce  his  bride. 
No  joys  at  home,  abroad  was. only  show; 
I  neither  gain*d.  a  friend,  nor  lost  a  foe: 
For,  lost  alike  to  pleasure,  love,  and  fame, 
My  person  he  enjoys,  and  I  his  oame. 
Yet  patient  still  i  lead  my  anxious  life, 
Pleaa'd  that  I'm  cali'd  my  formal  husband's  vife. 


THE  "iVUNGEST  GRACE, 

A  LOVE-ELEGY. 
APDRESIEDTO  A  LADY.fVHO  HAD  JUBTniVISBEH 
HER  FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

His  saltem  accumulem  donis,  ct  fungar  inaai 
Munere  Virg.  ^iieid.  •?• 

As  beauty's  queen  in  her  aSrial  hall 
^iljlimely  seated  on  a  golden  throne, 

Bifore  her  high  tribunal  summoned  all 
Who  or  on  earth,  sea,  ai^,  her  empire  own; 

First  came  her  son,  her  powV,  her  darling  boy. 
Whose  gentlestbreath  can  raiye  thefu^cist  dame, 

Oft  working  mischief,  though  his  end  be  joy, 
And  though  devoid  of  sight,  yet  sure  of  aim. 

With  him,  his  youthful  consort,  sad  no  more, 
Psyche,  inf ranch  is*d  from  all  mortal  pain, 

Who,  every  trial  of  obedience  o'er. 
Enjoys  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  reiga. 

Next,  as  it  well  beseem'd^  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Daughters  of  memory,  and  dear  to  Jove, 

Who,  as  they  list,  the  hearts  of  men  incline 
To  wit,  to  music,  poetry,  or  love.    • 

She  who  with  milder  breath  inspiring  fills. 
Than  ever  Zephyr  knew,  the  lieart>bom  siih, 

Or  else  fix)m  Nature's  pregnant  source  distils 
The  tender  drops  that  swell  the  love-sick  eye. 

Or  she  who  from  her  copious  store  afibrds, 
When  love  decrees,  the  faithful  youth  to  bless, 

The  sacred  energy  of  melting  words. 
In  the  dear  hour  and  season  of  success. 

Last  in  tbe  train  two  sisters  fair  appeared,  [sveet; 

SoiTowing  they  seem'd,  yet  seem'd  their  Borrow 
Nor  ever  from  tbe  ground  their  eyes  they  rear^ 

Nor  tripp*d,  as  they  were  tvont,  on  snowy  feet. 

The  Cyprian  goddess  cast  her  eyes  aroand. 
And  gaz'd  o'er  all,  with  ever  new'  dcligbt; 

So  bright  an  host  was  no  where  to  be  found : 
Her  heart  dilates^  and  glories  in  iu  mighu 
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Bat  when  without  their  lovM  companion  dear 

Two  solitary  Graces  band  in  liand 
Approach'd,  the  trod«iess  inly  'gan  to  fear 

What  might  be(«l  the  yoi'ingest  of  the  band : 
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**  Ah !  whither  is  retir'd  my  darling  joy, 

My  youngest  Grace,  the  pride  of  all  my  reign, 

First  in  my  care,  and  ever  in  my  eye, 
Why  is  sh^  now  the  lag  of  all  my  -train  ? 

*'Ah  me !  some  dansrer  threats  my  Cyprian  state. 
Which,  giuddess  as  I  am,  I  can't  foresee  ; 

Some  dire  disaster  labours,  (ah,  my  fate  !) 
To  wrest  love*8  sceptre  from  my  son  and  me.'' 

She  wept :  not  more  she  wept,  when  first  her  eyes 
Saw  low  in  dust  her  Uion's  towery  pride  j 

Nor  from  her  breast  more  frequent  burst  the  sighs, 
When  her  lov'd  youth,  her  dear  Adonis  died. 

**  Yet,  yet,**  she  cryM,  "  I  will  a  monarch  reign  1 
In  my  la;>t  df  ( d  my  greatness  shall  ho  seen  : 

Ye  loves,  ye  Smilts,  ye  Graces,  all  my  train, 
Attend  your  mother,  and  obey  your  queen. 

"  Wisdom's  vain  goddess  weaves  some  treacherous 
wi'e, 

Or  haughty  Juno,  Heaven's  relentU  sa  dame : 
Haste !  bend  each  bow;  haste !  brighten  every  smilo. 

And  lanch  from  every  eye  the  lightning's  flame." 

Then  had  fell  Discord  broke  the  golden  chain 
That  does  the  harmony  of  all  uphold, 

And  wh<?re  these  orbs  in  beauteous  order  reign, 
Brought  back  the  anarchy  of  Chaos  old : 

When  Cupid  keen  unlocks  hisfeather'd  store. 
When  Vf-nus  burns  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 

Alortals,  immortals,  all  had  fled  before 
The  Loves,  the  Graces,  and  the  Smiles  in  ire: 

In  rain,  t*  avert  the  horrors  of  that  hour, 
Anxious  for  fate,  and  fearing  for  his  sk3S 

The  sire  of  gods  and  m*n  had  try'd  his  pow'r. 
And  huDg  his  golden  balance^  on  high: 

Had  not  the  eldest  Grace,  serene  and  mild. 
Who  wished  this  elemental  war  might  cease. 

Sprung  forward  with  persuasive  look,  and  smil'd 
The  furious  mother  of  desires  to  peace. 

"Ah  whence  this  rage,  vain  child  of  empty  fear  !*' 
With  accent  mild  thus  spoke  the  hcaVnly  maid, 

«*  What  words,  O  sovereign  of  hearts!  severe 
Have  pass'd  the  roses  of  thy  lips  unweigh*d  ? 

«  Think  not  mankind  forsake  thy  mystic  law: 
Thy  son,  thy  pride,  thy  own  Cupldo  reigns; 

Heard  with  rcspcct,  and  seen  with  tender  awe; 
Mighty  on  thrones,  and  gentle  on  the  plains. 

«•  Remember*8t  not  how  in  the  blest  abodes 

Of  high  Olympus  an  etherenl  guest, 
MixM  with  the  synod  of  th'  assembled  gods, 
Thou  shar'd'st  the  honours  of  th*  ambtosial  feast? 

V  Celestial  pleasures  reigning  all  around, 
S'lch  as  the  pow*rs  who  live  at  ease  enjoy, 

Th«:  smiling  bowl  wiMi  life  immoital  crown 'd, 
Ify  rosy  Hebe,  aud  the  Phrygian  boy: 


Hermes,  sly  god,  resolv'd  thy  spleen  to  hit. 
Thy  spleen,  but,  of  itself,  too  apt  to  move; 

Prone  to  ofiend  with  oft-mistaking  wit. 
That  foe  perverse  to  nature  and  to  love. 


«  Much  gloz'd  he  8piteful,,how  rebellious  vouth. 
Lost  to  thy  fear,  and  recreant  from  thy  name, 

False  to  the  interest  of  the  heart,  and  truth, 
On  foreign  altars  kindles  impious  flame. 

**  Much  gloz'd  he  tauntful,  how  to  nobler  aims 
The  youth  awakening  ft"om  each  female  wile. 

No  longer  met  in  love's  opprobrious  flames, 
STaves  to  an  eye,  or  vassals  to  a  smile. 

"  Now  fifteen  years  the  still-returning  spring 
With  flowVs  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has  sow'd. 

As  oft  the  groves  heard  Philomela  sing. 
And  trees  have  paid  the  fragrant  gifts  they  ow'dj 

««  Since  our  dear  sister  left  the  heavenly  bow*rs: 

•SowiiPd  the  Fates,and such  their  high  commands. 
She  should  be  born  in  high  Edina's  towVs, 

To  thee  far  dearer  than  all  other  lands. 

# 

"  There,  clad  in  mortal  form,  she  lies  conceal'd, 
A  veil  more  bright  than  mortal  form  e'er  knew; 

So  fair  was  ne*er  to  dreaming  bard  reveal'd. 
Nor  sweeter  e'er  the  shadowing  pencil  drew. 

"  Where'er  the  beauteous  heart-compeller  moves. 
She  scatters  wide  perdition  alf  around  : 

Blest  with  cekstial  form,  and  crown'd  with  loves. 
No  single  breast  is  refrac^tory  found. 

"  Vain  Pallas  now  th^ifhequal  conflict  shuns ; 

Vain  are  the  t  Trours  of  her  gorgon  shield  : 
Wit  bends;  but  rhipf  Apollo's  yielding  sons  : 

To  thy  fair  doves  Juno's  proud  peacocks  yield. 

**  No  rival  powVs  thy  envied  empire  share; 

Revolted  mortals  crowd  again  thy  shrine; 
Duteous  to  love,  and  eveiy  pleasing  care. 

All  hearts  are  hers,  and  all,  her  heart  is  thine. 

'*  So  mild  a  sway  the  willing  nations  own ; 

By  her  thou  triumph'st  o*er  this  subject  ball; 
Whilst  men  (the  secret  of  the  skies  unlgiown) 

The  beauteous  apparition  Laura  call." 


LOFE  TURNED  TO  DBBPAIR. 

'Ti8  past!  the  pangs  of  love  are  past, 

I  love,  I  love  no  more ; 
Yet  who  would  think  I  am  at  last 

More  wretched  than  before  } 

How  blessM,  when  first  my  heart  was  free4 

From  love*s  tormenting  care. 
If  cold  indifference  did  succeed. 

Instead  of  fierce  despair  ? 

But  ah  !  how  ill  is  he  released. 

Though  love  a  tyrant  reigns. 
When  tiiesuccessor  in  his  breast 

Redoubles  all  his  pains : 

In  vain  attempts  the  woeful  wight, 

That  would  despair  remove: 
Its  little  finger  has  move  weight 

Than  all  the  loins  of  love ; 
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Thus  the  poor  wretch  that  left  his  dom 

With  spirit  foul  accorst. 
Found  seven,  returniiig  late,  at  home 

More  dreadfal  than  the  firet. 

Well  hop'd  I  once  that  constancjT 
MiJtht  soften  rigour's  frown, 

Would  from  the  chains  of  hate  set  free, 
And  pay  my  ransom  down: 

But,  ah !  the  judge  is  too  severe, 

I  sink  beneath  his  ire; 
The  sentence  is  gone  forth,  to  bear 

Despair's  eternal  fire. 

The  hopes  of  sinners,  in  the  day  ^ 
Of  grace,  their  fears  abate; 

But  eveiy  hope  flics  far  away, 
When  mercy  shuts  her  gate : 

The  smallest  alms  could  oft  suffice 

Love's  hunger  to  assuaj^e; 
Despair,  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

Still  gnaws  with  ceaseless  rage. 


VOVE& 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Or  dovc8,swe€t  gentle  birds,  the  heaven-bom  Muse 
Prepares  to  sing,  their  manners,  and  what  law 
The  blameless  race  obey,  tbeir  cares  and  loves. 
O  sacred  virgin,  that,  to  me  unseen 
Yet  present,  whispers  nightly  in  my  ear 
Love-dited  song  or  tale  of  martial  knight. 
As  best  becomes  the  time,  and  aidful  grants 
Celestial  grace  implored:  O!  bounteous,  say 
What  favourite  maid  in  her  first  bloom  of  youth 
Wilt  choose  to  honour?  Seem  I  not  to  see 
The  laurel  shake,  and  hear  the  voice  divine 
Sound  in  mine  ear:  "  With  Erskine  best  agrees 
The  song. of  doves;  herself  a  dove,  well-pleaii'd 
List  gracious  to  the  tale  benign,  and  hear 
How  the  chaste  bird  with  words  of  fondling  love, 
Soft  billing,  wooes  his  maid;  their  spousal  loves. 
Pure  and  unstain'd  with  jealous  fear  of  change; 
How  studious  they  to  build  their  little  nests, 
Nature's  artificers!  and  tender,  breed 
Their  unfledg'd  chiklrcn,  till  they  wing  their  flight, 
£ach  parent's  care.'*  Come,  as  the  Muse  ordains, 
O !  thou  of  every  ^race,  whose  looks  of  love, 
Erskine,  attractive,  draw  all  wondering  eyes. 
Constant  to  gaze;  and  whose  subduing  speech 
Drops  as  the  honeycomb,  and  grace  is  pour'd 
Into  thy  lips :  fhr  e.vor  thee  attends 
Sweetness  thy  handmaid,  and,  with  beauty,  clothes 
As  with  the  morning's  rube  invested  ronnd: 
O  come,  again  invoked,  and  smiling  lend 
Thy  pleas'd  attention,  whilst  in  figur'd  silk 
Thy  knowing  needle  plants  th'  embroidered  flower 
As  in  its  native  bed:  so  may'st  thou  find 
Delight  perpetual  and  th'  inclining  car 
Of  Heav'n  propitious  to  thy  maiden  vow. 
When  thou  shalt  seek  from  love  a  youth  adom'd 
With  all  perfection,  worthy  of  thy  choice, 
To  bless  thy  night  of  joy  and  social  care. 
O  happy  he,  for  whom  the  vow  is  made! 
a        •        •      •        •        * 


TEE  FLOWERA, 


A  FRAGMBflT. 


Ths  care  of  gardens,  and  the  garden's  pride 
To  rear  the  blooming  flowers,  invites  the  Most; 
A  grateful  task!  To  thee,  O  Home,  die  sings, 
Weil-pleaa'd  amid  ttie  verdant  waUu  to  stray 
With  thee,  her  chief  delight,  when  summer  saSku 
Come  now,  my  love,  nor  fear  the  winter's  rage; 
For  see,  the  winter's  past,  the  rains  are  gone: 
Behold,  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  now. 
Season  benign:  the  joyous  race  prepare 
Their  native  melody,  and  warbling  airs 
Are  heard  in  every  grove:  the  flowers  appear, 
Earth's  smiling  offspring, and  the  beauteous  meadf 
Are  cloth 'd  in  pleasant  green  :  now  fruitful  trees 
Put  foith  their  tender  buds  that  soon  shall  svell 
With  rich  nectareous  juice,  and  woo  thy  band 
To  pluck  their  ripen'd  sweets.     Fomke  awbils 
The  noise  of  cities,  and  with  me  retire 
To  rural  solitude.   Lo!  for  thy  bead 
I  weave  a  garland,  deck*d  with  vernal  flowers, 
Violet,  and  h3'acintb,  and  blushing  rose 
Of  every  rich  perfume;  here  in  this  calm 
And  undiFturh'd  retreat  content'  to  dw«ll 
Secluded  from  mankind,  with  thee  and  love 
Sweet'ner  of  human  cares.    But  thou  perhaps 
Delight'st  to  hear  the  voice  that  bids  thee  come 
To  festival  and  dance,  thou  longest  to  meet 
The  raptur'd  youth,  that  at  assembly  hoar 
Awaits  thy  coming:  haste,  adorn'd  in  all 
Thy  native  softness,  fresh  as  breathing  flowers 
Sweet  smelling  in  the  morning  dew,  and  fire 
His  soul,  ill  able  to  resist  such  chaums. 
Won  with  attractive  smiles ;  while  I  far  off 
Bemoan  thy  absence,  and  thy  image  fiiim 
In  every  thicket  and  each  secret  grove, 
To  soothe  my  longing  mind  by  fancy's  aid. 
Pleasing  resemblance !  nntil  thou  thyself, 
O  fairest  among  women,  deign  to  grace 
The  bower  that  love  prepares,  finom  me  to  learn 
The  care  and  culture  of  the  flowery  kind. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  TRIPLE, 

FLOIVERS,  BOOK  I. 

Nor  to  the  garden  sole  where  fair  resides 
As  in  her  court  the  scarlet  queen,  amid 
Her  train  of  flowery  nymphs,  does  Nature  boon 
Indnlge  her  gifts;  bat  to  each  nameless  field. 
When  the  warm  San  rejoicing  in  the  year 
Stirs  up  the  latent  juice,  she  scatters  iridc 
Her  rosy  children:  then,  iunumeroos  births 
As  from  the  womb  spring  up,  and  wide  perfnme 
Their  cradles  with  ambrosiil  sweets  around. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  all  Nature  smiles, 
Hill,  dale,  or  vailey,  wlnre  a  lucid  stream 
Leads  through  the  level-down  bis  silver  maxe, 
Gliding  with  even  pace,  direct,  as  one 
On  journey  bent,  and  now  meandering  fair, 
Unnumber'd  currents  to  and  fro  convolv'd. 
His  pastime,  underneath  the  aznre  green 
The  wanton  fishes  sport;  and  round  his  banb^ 
Sole  or  in  consort,  the  aerial  kind 
Resound  in  air  with  song:  the  wild  thyme  here 
Breathes  fragrance,  and  a  thousand  gUttenof 
flowers 
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Art  never  sow'd.    Ev»n  here  the  risin;;  weed 
The  landaeape  paints;  the  lion's  yellow  tooth. 
The  enamell'd  daisy,  with  its  rose  adorned 
The  prickly  briar,  and  the  Thistle  rude. 
An  armed  warrior,  with  bis  host  of  spears. 
Thrice  happy  plant !  fair  Scotia's  greatest  pride, 
I^biem  of  moidest  valour,  onprovok  u 
That  barmeth  not{  provok'd,  that  will  not  bear 
"Wrong  anreveDf'd.  What  though  the  humble  root 
I>ishonoar*d  erst,  the  growth  of  every  field 
Arose  unheeded  through  the  stubborn  soil 
Jejune!  though  softer  flowenv disdainful,  fly 
Thy  fellowship,  nor  in  the  nosegay  join, 
IM-matchM  compeers ;  not  less  the  dews  of  Hcav'n 
B.'ithe  thy  rough  cheeks,  and  wash  thy  warlike  mail. 
Gift  of  indulgent  skies !  Though  lily  pure 
And  rose  of  fragrant  leaf,  best  represent 
Maria's  snowy  breast  and  ruddy  cheek 
Blushing  with  bloom;  though  Ormond's  laurel 
Sublimer  braneh,  indulging  loftier  shade         [rear 
To  heaTen-instnicted  bard,  that  strings  beneath, 
M  elodtous,  his  sounding  wire,  to  teles 
Of  beauty's  praise,  or  from  victorious  camps 
Heroes  returning  fierce:  unenvied  may 
The  snowy  lily  flourish  round  the  brow 
Of  Gallia's  king;  the  thistle  happier  far 
£xalttid  into  noble  fame,  shall  rise 
Triumphant  o*er  each  flower,  to  Scotia's  baxds 
Subject  of  lasting  song,  their  monarch's  choice; 
Who,  bounteous  to  the  lowly  weed,  refus'd 
Each  other  plant,  and  bade  the  Thistle  wave, 
Erobroider'd,  in  his  ensigns,  wide  displayed 
Among  the  mural  breach.    How  oft,  beneath 
Its  martial  influence,  have  Scotia's  sons 
Through  every  age  with  dauntless  valour  foaght 
On  every  hostile  ground  1  while  o'er  their  breast, 
Companion  to  the  silver  star,  blest  type 
Of  fame  unsullied  and  superior  deed, 
Distinguish'd  ornament !  their  native  plant 
Surrounds  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
Of  gems,  emblaz'd,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  their  pride! 

But  wouldst  thou  know  how  first  th'  illustrious 
l^ose  to  renown  ?  bear  the  recording  Muse !  [plant 
While  back  through  ages  that  have  roIlM  she  leads 
Th'  inquiring  eye,  and  wakens  into  life 
Heroes  and  mighty  kings  whose  god-like  deeds 
Arc  now  no  more;  yet  still  the  feme  survives, 
Victor  oVr  time,  the  triumph  of  the  Muse ! 

As  yet  for  love  of  arts  and  arms  renowned. 
For  hoary  sires  with  gifts  of  wisdom  grac'd, 
Unrival'd  maids  in  beauty^s  bloom,  desire 
Of  every  eye,  and  youthful  gallant  chiefs  . 
For  courage  fam'd  and  blest  with  sacred  song, 
Flonrish'd,  sublime,  the  Pictish  throne;  andshar'd. 
Rival  of  Scotia's  power,  fairCaledon. 
Equals  in  sway,  while  both  alike  aspir'd 
To  single  rule,  disdaining  to  obey: 
Oa  led  by  hate  and  thirst  of  dire  revenge 
For  nivish'd  beauty,  or  for  kindred  slain, 
AVjde  wasting  others*  realms  with  inroads  fierce 
Until  the  5>«cond  Kenneth,  great  in  arms. 
Brandish 'd  th'  avms^ing  sword,  that  low  in  dust 
Humbled  the  hauj^hty  race:  yet  oft,  of  war 
Weary  and  havoclc  dire,  in  mutual  blood 
£mbru*d,  the  nations  join'd  in  leagues  of  peace 
8hort  npace  enjoy'd ;  when  nice  suspicious  fears, 
35y  jealous  love  of  em)»irc  bred,  agair, 
With  fatal  breath,  blew  the  dire  daooe  of  war. 
Rekindling  fierce.    Thusy  when  Achaius  reign'd. 


By  the  disposing  will  of  gracious  Heaven 
Ordain'd  the  prince  of  peace,  fair  Ethel ind, 
Grace  of  the  Pictish  throne,  in  rosy  youth 
Of  beauty's  bloom,  in  his  young  heart  inspired 
'Spousal-desires  4  soft  love,  and  dove-ey'd  peace. 
Her  dowry.    Then  his  hymeneal  torch 
Concord  high  brendisb'd ;  and  in  bonds  of  love 
Link'd  the  contending  race.    But,  ah !  how  vain 
Hopes  mortal  man,  his  joys  on  Earth  to  last 
Perpetual  and  sincere :  for  Athelstane, 
Fierce  from  the  conquest  of  great  Alured, 
Northumbrian  ruler,  came.    On  Tweda's  shore 
Full  twenty  thousand  brazen  spears  he  fixt, 
'Shining a  deathful  view;  dismay'd  the  brave 
Erst  nndismay'd :  ev'n  he  their  warlike  chief, 
Hungus,  in  arms  a  great  and  mighty  name. 
Felt  his  fierce  heart  suspended,  if  to  meet 
Th'  outrageous  Saxon,  dreadful  in  the  ranks 
Of  battle  disarray'd.    Suppliant  of  help. 
Ho  sues  the  Scotish  race,  by  friendly  ties   • 
Adjur'd,  and  nuptial  rites  and  equal  fears. 
Led  by  their  gallant  prince,  the  chosen  train 
Forsake  their  native  walls.    The  glad  acclaim 
Of  shouting  crowds,  and  the  soft  virgins'  wish 
Pursue  the  parting  chiefs  to  battle  sent, 
With  omens  not  averse.     Darkness  arose 
O'er  Heav'n  and  Earth,  as  now  but  narrow  space 
Sunder'd  each  hostile  force :  sole  in  his  tent 
The  youthful  chief,  the  hope  of  Albion,  lay 
Slumbering  secure,  when  in  the  hour  of  sleep 
A  venerable  form.  Saint  Andrew,  seen 
Majestic,  solemn,  grand,  before  bis  sight 
In  vision,  stood:  his  deep  and  piercing  eye 
Look'd  wisdom,  and  mature  sedateness  weigh'd 
To  doubtful  counsels;  from  his  temples  flow'd 
His  hair,  white  as  the  snowy  fleece  that  clothes 
The  Alpine  ridge,  across  his  shoulders  hung 
A  baldric,  where  some  heavenly  pencil  wrought 
Th'  events  of  yean  to  come ;  prophetic  drawn. 
Seasons  and  times :  in  his  right  band  he  held 
A  cross,  far  beaming  through  the  night;  bis  left 
A  pointed  thistle  rear'd.    **  Fear  not,''  be  crj''d|^ 
"  Thy  country's  early  pride;  for  lo!  to  thee 
Commission'd  I,  from  Heav'n's  eternal  king. 
Ethereal  messenger  of  tidings  glad. 
Propitious  now  am  sent:—- then,  be  thou  bold. 
To  morrow  shall  deliver  to  thy  hand     ' 
The  troops  of  Athelstane.    But  oh  I  attend. 
Instructed  from  the  skies,  the  terms  of  iate^ 
Conditional  assigned;  for  if  misled 
By  sacred  lust  of  arbitrary  sway. 
Thou,  or  of  thee  to  come,  thy  race  shall  wage 
Injurious  war,  unrighteous  to  invade 
His  neighbour's  realms;  who  dares  the  guilty  deed« 
Him  Heaven  shall  desert  in  needful  hour         x 
Of  sad  distress,  deiiver'd  o'er  a  prey 
To  all  the  nations  round.    This  plant  1  bear. 
Expressive  emblem  of  tby  equal  deed: 
This,  inofi*ensive  in  its  native  field, 
Peaceftil  inhabitant,  and  lowly  grows; 
Yet  who  with  hostile  hands  its  bristly  spears 
Unpunish'd  may  provoke  ?  and  such  be  thou 
Unprompt  t'  invade,  and  active  to  defend; 
Wise  fortitude !  but  when  the  morning  flames, 
Secure  in  Heav'n,  against  yon  fated  host 
Go  up,  and  overcome.     When  home  retum'd  , 
With  triumph  crown'd,  grateful  to  me  shalt  rear 
A  rising  temple  on  the  destin'd  space. 
With  lofty  towers  and  battlements  adom'd, 
A  house  where  God  shall  dwell.''  The  vision  spoke. 
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And  mixMwIlh  nPichtjWhen  stni'tinfrfroni  his  couch 
The  youth  from  siumberwak'd.  The  mingled  cries 
Of  horse,  and  horsemen  furious  for  the  day. 
Assail  his  ears.     And  now  both  arn)ie8  clos'd 
Tempestuous  fight.    Aloud  the  welkin  roars. 
Resounding  wide,  and  giV)ans  of  death  are  beard 
Sui)erior  o'er  the  din.    The  ri^-al  chiefs 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd.     Here  Atbelstane, 
Horrent  in  mail,  rearM  high  his  moony  shield 
With  SaxOn  trophies  charged  and  deeds  of  blood, 
Horrid  achievement!  nor  less  furious  there 
Hungus,  intlam*d  with  desperate  rage  and  keen 
Desire  of  victory  ;  and  noar  him  join'd, 
Witli  social  valour,  by  the  vision  fir*d| 
The  hopes  of  CaiecJon,  the  Scotish  oak 
Plies  furious,  that  from  the  mighty's  blood 
Return'd  not  back  unstained.  Thus,  when  the  seeds 
Of  fire  and  nitrous  spume  and  grain  adust. 
Sulphureous,  di.stend  Earth's  hollow  womb, 
iiHcilian  £tna  labours  to  disgorge 
l>rcadful  eruption ;  from  the  smoking  top 
Flows  down  the  molten  rock  in  liquid  ore, 
A  threefold  current  to  the  wasted  plain,  ' 
Each  ravaging  a  separate  way:  so  fought 
Desperate  the  chiefs;  nine  hours  in  equal  scale 
The  battle  hung,  the  tenth  the  angel  rear'd 
The  tutelary  cross,  then  disarray 
Fell  on  the  Saxon  host.     Thus  when  of  old 
Th'  Ainalekite  in-vale  of  Rephidim, 
Against  the  chosen  race  of  Judah,  set 
The  battle  in  array,  and  various  chance 
Alternate  rul'd,  when  as  the  Sun  went  down, 
Aaron  and  Hur  upstaid  the  failing  hands 
Of  Moses,  to  sustain  the  potent  rod. 
Till  Israel  overthrew  :  thus  sore  that  day 
The  battle  went  against  the  nnmei'ons  hosts 
Of  Atbelstane,  impure;  the  daring  chief. 
Far  from  thn  slaughter  borne,  a  swelling  stream 
By  sudden  rains  high  surging  o*er  its  banks, 
Impervious  to  his  flight,  for  ever  sunk, 
>fumber*d  amongst  the  di-ad.    Then  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  on  contusion,  wild  diRmiiy, 
And  slaughter  raging  wide,  o'erturn'd  the  bands 
Erewl'ile  ^o  proud  arraj'M.     Amaz'd  th^.y  fle<l 
B(  f  jre  the  Scotish  sword ;"  fur  from  the  sw  ord, 
Frum  the  drawn  sword,  they  fled,  the  Inndeil  bow, 
The  victor's  shout,  and  honour  of  the  war. 
The.l^)yal  youth,  thus  vi-.tov  ot  hit:  v<.»\vs, 
Leads  to  his  nalivc  laud  «i(li  eoiviucst  crowuM, 
>lis  warring  powers;  nor  of  tlie  htaxenly  dream 
Unmindful,  l.afle  the  promis'd  towers  aspire 
With  solemn  rites  made  sacred  to  the  name 
Of  him  in  vision  seen.    Then  to  insjiire 
Xove  of  heroic  worth,  and  kindle  seeds 
Of  virtuous  emulation  in  tl^e  soul 
Ripening  to  de  d,  he  crown*d  his  manly  breast 
With  II  lefule'cnt  btar,  and  in  the  star 
Amidst  the  rubies'  blaze,  distinguished  shines 
The  sainted  cross,  around  whose  golden  verge 
Th*  embroiderM  thistle,  bhst  enclosure!  winds 
A  warlike  foliage  of  ported  spears 
Defeneeful :  last,  partakers  ot  his  fame, 
He  adds  a  chesen  train  of  gallant  youths, 
Illustrious  fellowship!  above  their  peers 
Exalted  eminent :  the  shining  band, 
T)(  t  ite  to  feme,  along  the  crowded  streets 
Are  le<i,  exulting;,  to  the  lofty  fane 
With  holy  festival  and  ritual  pomp 
InstaiPd,  of  solemn  prayer,  and  offer'd  vows 
Inviolate,  and  sacred,  to  preserve 


The  ordinance  of  Hcav'n,  and  great  dectw, 
Voice  of  the  silent  night:  O  iM  fbre«>een«, 
O  judgments  ill  forewam*d  and  sare  denoooc'it 
Of  future  woes  and  covenants  broke  in  blood, 
That  children's  children  wept:  how  didst  tboa 
O  virgin  daughter,  and  what  tears  bedew»d  [griere, 
The  check  of  hoary  age,  when,  as  the  Fates, 
Transgress'd  the  high  command,  severely  wilW, 
The  hapless  youth,  as  the  fierce  lion's  whelp. 
Fell  in  the  fiatal  snare }  that  sacred  bead 
Where  late  the  Graces  dwelt,  and  wisdom  miM 
Subdued  attention,  ghastly,  pale,  defomi'd. 
Of  royalty  despoird,  by  ruthless  bands 
Pixt  on  a  spear,  the  scoff  of  gazing  crowds 
Mean  triumph,  borne:  then  first  the  radiant cros» 
Submitted  in  the  dust,  dishonour  fbnl, 
Her  holy  splendours;  first,  the  thistle's  spean 
Broke  by  a  hostile  hand,  the  silver-star 
Felt  dim  eclipse,  and  mourn'd  in  dark  sojoum, 
A  tedious  length  of  years,  till  he,  the  fifth 
Tritimphant  James,  of  Stoart's  ancient  line, 
Restor'd  the  former  gi-ace,  and  bade  it  shine. 
With  added  gifts  adom'd.    To  chosen  twelve, 
Invested  with  the  ornaments  of  ftme. 
Their  sovereign's  love,  he  bounteous,  gave  to  wesr, 
Across  their  shoulders  flung,  the  radiant  brede 
Of  evening  blue,  of  simple  faith  unstain*d 
jyiy.sterious  sign  and  loyalty  sincere. 
Approven  Chiefs !  how  mauy  sons,  enroird 
In  the  fair  deathlfs<:  list,  has  Scotia  seen, 
Or  terrible  in  war  for  bold  exploit  ? 
Blest  champions !   or  in  the  mild  arts  of  peace 
Lawgivers  wise,  and  of  endangered  rights 
Firm  guardians  in  evil  times,  to  death 
Asi^erting  Virtue's  cause,  and  Virtue's  train? 
Blest  patronage  I  nor  these,  with  envy,  view 
Th'  embroider'd  garter  to  surround  the  knee 
Of  military  chiefs  of  Brutus*  blood ; 
With  equal  honours  graced,  while  monarchs  bear 
The  cotiseei-ated  crass,  and  happy  plant 
Bright  on  the  regal  robe ;  nor  valued  more 
Til'  anointing  oil  of  Heav'n !  In  Britaiu's  ^hieW 
The  northern  star  mingles  with  George's  beams, 
Consorted  light,  and  near  Hiliernia's  harp, 
Breathing  the  spirit  of  peace  and  social  love, 
Flariuonioos  power,  the  Seotihh  thistle  fills 
Distinguibh'd  place,  and  guards  the  EngUsh  ros?. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN  GOIKG  TO  THIVLL 
Trahit  sua  quemquc  voluptas. 

Wei*l  sung  of  old,  in  everlasting  strains, 
Uoraee,  sweet  lyrist;  while  the  Roman  harp 
He  strung  by  Tyber's  yellow  bank,  to  charm 
Tuscan  Maecenas, tliy  wcM-judsring  ear; 
How  in  life's  journey,  various  wishes  lead 
Through  difierent  roads,  to  different  ends,  the  race 
Diverse  of  human  kind.     The  hero  runs 
Careless  of  rest,  of  sultry  Libyan  heat 
Patient,  and  Russian  cold,  to  win  renown; 
Mighty  in  arms,  and  warlike  enterprise; 
Vain  efforts!  the  coquettish  nymph  still  fiies 
ills  swift  pursuit,  and  jilts  Ambition's  hope. 
At  home,  this  man  with  ease  and  plenty  bless'd 

»  This  refers  to  the  story  of  King  Alpinslai''  by 
the  Picts,  and  his  head  fixed  to  a  pol«k  See  &u* 
chauap,  book  5, 
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The  towering  dome  delii^htB;  and  gardens  fair, 
And  fruitful  fields,  with  silvan  honours  crown'd, 
StretchM  out  in  wide  extent;  the  gay  machine 
n.-ar  to  the  female  race,  the  gilded  coach, 
With  liveritd  aerrants  in  retinue  lone, 
Adom'd  with  splendent  robes,  the  pompous  train 
Of  pageantry  and  pride.     His  neighbour  sits 
Jmmur'd  at  home,  a  miser  dire!  nor  daras 
To  touch  his  store,  through  dread  of  fancied  want: 
Industrious  of  gain,  he  treasures  up 
Large  heaps  of  wealth,  to  bless  a  spendthrift  heir 
That  wastes  in  riot,  luxury,  and  mis-nde, 
The  purchase  of  his  want ;  nought  shall  he  reck 
His  father's  pin*»,  when  lavish  he  ordains 
The  feast  in  pillar'd  hall,  or  sunny  bowV, 
With  lust-infiaming  wine,  and  wicked  mirth 
Prolong'd  to  morniqg  hour,  and  guilty  deed. 

Others  again,  the  woods  of  Astery 
I^ve  to  inhabit,  or  where  down  the  mount 
Sky-cliu)bing  Parnass',  her  sweet-sounding  wave 
Castalia  pours,  with  potent  virtues  blessed ; 
Powerful  to  charm  the  ear  of  furious  wrath. 
To  <'Iose  tJie  eye  of  anguish,  or  to  strike 
The  lifted  dagger  from  despairing  bivast. 
Siirh  Addison ;  and  such,  with  laurel  crownM, 
Immortal  Conirreve;  such  the  Muses*  grace, 
Miconian  Pope :  nor  do  the  Nine  refuse 
'I  o  rank  with  the««p,  Fergusian  nightingale, 
Untaught  with  wood-notes  wild,  sweet  Allan  hight; 
Whether  on  the  flow'r-blushing  bank  of  Tweed, 
Or  Clyde,  or  Tay's  smooth-winding  sti-eam,  his 
Choose  to  reside ;  or  o'er  the  snowy  hills     [Muse 
B -nlomon,  or  proud  Mormnunt,  ali  the  day, 
<-h»d  in  tartana,  varied  garb,  she  roves. 
To  hear  of  kings'  and  heroes'  godlike  deeds: 
€>r,  if  delighted  on  the  knee  she  lies 
Of  lovely  nymph,  as  happy  lap-dog  erac'd  ; 
Intent  to  soothe  the  Scotish  damsel's  ear, 
Cochnme  or  Hamilton ;  with  pleasing  song 
Of  him  who  sad  beneath  the  wither*d  branch 
Sat  of  Traquair,  complaining  of  his  4ass ; 
Or  the  fond  maid,  that  o'er  the  wat'ry  brink 
Wept  sleepless  night  and  day ;  still  wafting  o'er 
Her  flying  love,  from  Aberdour'sfair  coast. 

Othf-rs  agahi,  by  party  rage  inflam'd, 
Blindfolded  zeal,  and  superstition  dire. 
Offspring  of  ignorance,  and  cloister-bom. 
With  undistiiiguish'd  violence,  assault 
I^^th  good  and  bad. — >— — 

TJiere  is,  who  studious  of  his  shape  and  mien 
On  drpss  alone  employs  his  care  to  please. 
Aspiring  with  his  outward  show  ;  who,  vain     * 
Of  flaxen  hair  perfuni'd.  and  Indian  cane, 
Embroid<*rM  vest,  and  stockings  silvor-clook'd. 
Walks  through  th' admiring  train  of  ladies  bright^ 
Sole  on  himself  intent;  best  likened  to 
The  painted  insect,  that  in  summer's  heat 
Flutters  the  gardens  round,  with  plossy  wing, 
Distinct  with  ej^es;  hhn  oft  the  tender  Miss, 
Esrap'd  from  sampler  and  the  boarding-school, 
Pursues  with  weiiry  foot,  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 
Tulip,  or  lily  bright,  or  ruby*d  rose; 
And  often  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand 
Ketains  him  captive,  sweet  imprisonment! 
Cut,  ah .'  how  vain  the  joys  the  beau  can  boast; 
Awhile  he  shines  in  tavern,  visit,  dance, 
ynrival'd,  clad  in  rich  refulgent  garb 
I<ac*d  or  brocaded ;  till  the  merchant  bold. 
With  messenger  conspising,  mortal  dire ! 
^f  mecQilebs  heart,  throw  him  in  dungeon  deep 


Recluse  from  ladies;  what  avails  him  then 
The  love  of  women  }  or  the  many  balls 
He  made  to  please  the  fair  >  There  must  he  lie 
Remediless,  if  not  by  pity  won 
Fair  Cytherea,  sep-begottea  dame. 
By  8pou<<al  gifts  from  sooty  Vidcan  earn 
Fallacious  key;  as  erirt,  by  love  o'ercouM, 
He  focg*d  celestial  arms,  to  grace  hef  son 
Anchises<4>oni ;  and  in  the  borrow'd  form 
Of  longing  widow,  or  of  maiden  aunt, 
(While  sly  Cylleuius,  with  opiate  charm 
Of  Ceres,  the  still-watching  Argus'  eyes 
Of  ke«^per  drench  in  sleep  profound),  release 
The  captive  knight  from  the  enchanted  dome. 

Thus  others  choose:  their  choice  aifects  not  me; 
For  each  his  own  delight,  with  secret  force 
Ma?nctic,  as  with  links  of  love,  constrains* 
Behoves  me  then  to  say  what  bias  rules 
My  inclinations,  since  desire  of  fame 
Provokes  me  not  to  win  renown  in  arms, 
rCor  at  Pieria's  silver  spring  to  slake 
Th'  insatiate  thirst;  to  write  on  the  coy  nymph 
JLove-labour'd  sonnet;  nor  in  well-dress'd  beau 
To  please  the  loveiy  sex.     For  me  at  Keith's 
Awaits  a  bowl,  capacious  for  my  carps; 
There  will  I  drown  them  all,  no  daring  thought 
Shall  interrupt  my  mirth,  while  th«.re  I  sit 
Surrounded  with  my  firiends;  and  envy  not 
The  pomp  of  needless  grandeur,  insolent. 
Nor  shall  aloue  the  bowl  of  punch  delight. 
Compounded  fluid!  rich  with  juicy  spoil 
Of  fair  Iberia's  sunny  coast,  couibin'd 
With  the  auxiliar  aid  of  rack  or  rum, 
Rarbade,  or  Sumatra,  or  Goan-born ; 
The  luscious  spirit  of  the  c.me,  that  in 
Ferincniing  cups  with  native  eiemk-nt 
Of  water  mixt,  pure  limpid  stream  i  ud.^r 
Their  social  swv^ets.     For  us,  her  rriddy  .soul 
The  Latian  (irnipe shall  bleed;  nor  will  thy  hilKs, 
Far-flowing  Rhine,  withhold  their  clustering  vincj. 
Haste  then !  to  friendship  sacred  let  us  pour 
Th'  exhilarating  flood,  while,  as  our  hands 
In  union  knit,  we  plight  our  mutual  hearts 
Close  as  the  loving  pair,  whom  holy  writ 
Renowns  to  future  tim-s,  great  Jonathan, 
And  Jei^se^s  son:  now  this  delights  my  souL    . 

There  was  a  time  we  would  uot  have  refusU 
Macdougal's  lowly  roof,  the  land  of  ale; 
Flowing  with  ale,  as  er^t  in  Canaan  said 
To  flow  with  hon'jy :  there  we  often  met. 
And  quatf'd  away  our  spleen,  while  flts  of  mirth 
Frequent  were  heard :  nor  wanted  amorous  songi 
Nor  jocund  dance;  loud  as  in  Eden  town. 
Where  the  tir'd  writer  pens  the  livelong  day. 
Summons  and  homing,  or  the  spousal  band 
Of  Strephon,  and  of  Chloe,  lovely  lass  ! 
Spent  with  bis  toil  when  thirsty  twilight  falls. 
He  hies  him  gladNome  to  the  well-known  places 
Bull. cellar,  or  O  Johnston's  thine!  where  foud 
Of  drink,  and  knowledge,  erst  philosophers 
Have  met;  or  Couts'sdark  Cimmerian  cell. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep :  from  far  he  hears 
The  social  clamour  through  th"  dome  rewound; 
.He  speeils  amain  to  join  the  jovial  throng. 
So  wedelie:hted  once:  the  bowl  meanwhile 
Walk'd  ceaseless  ^ixW  the  round,  to  some  fair  name 
Devoted  ;  thine,  Maria,  toateil  chief, 
Duty  obsequious!  and  thy  looks  benign 
Miss'd  not  their  due  regard:  Dundassea  fair 
Claim'd  next  the  kindf^  lay ;  nor  didst  thou  paf s, 
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Constance,  nncfilebratM  or  unsnng. 

Hail,  sacred  three !  hail,  sister  miniU!  may  Heaven 

Pour  down  uncommon  blessings  on  your  heads. 

Thus  did  our  younger  years  in  pleasing  stream 
Flow  inoffensive ;  friendship  grac'd  our  days, 
And  dream  of  loving  mistress  blessM'onr  night. 
Kow,  from  these  joys  convcy*d,  (so  fate  ordains) 
Thou  wander'st  into  foreign  realms,  from  this 
Far,  far  sejoin'd;  no  more  with  us  to  dmin 
The  ample  bowl;  or,  when  in  Heav*n  sublime 
The  monthly  Virgin  from  full  gathered  globe 
Pours  dow  n  her  amber  streams  of  light,  till  wide 
The  ether  flame,  with  choral  symphony 
Of  voice,  attemper'd  to  sweet  hautboy's  breath, 
Mixt  with  the  violin's  silver  sound,  below 
The  window  of  some  maid  belov'd,  shall  ply 
The  nightly  serenade--— To  other  joys 
Thou  now  must  turn,  when  on  the  pleasing  shore 
Of  mild  Hesperia,  thou  behold*st  amaz*d 
The  venerable  urns  of  ancient  cbiers. 
Who  stern  in  arms,  and  resolute  to  dare 
In  freedom's  cause,  have  died,  or  glorious  liv'd : 
Camillus;  Brutus, .great  from  tyrant*«  blood; 
Coriolanus,  famous  in  exile ; 
I^nuM'd  2^meen  Scipio,  the  scourge 
Of  Punic  race ;  or  liberty's  last  hope, 
Self-murder'd  Cato;  consecrate  to  fame 
They  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Far  better  monument,  than  costly  tomb 
Of  Egypt^s  kings.    Time,  with  destructive  hand. 
Shall  moulder  into  dust  the  pil'd-up  stone, 
With  all  its  praises;  ah !  how  vain  is*  fame! 
With  virtue  then  immortalize  thy  life. 

But  these,  so  potent  Nature's  will  decrees, 
Delight  not  me,  on  other  thoughts  intent; 
Not  studious  at  midnight  lamp  to  pore 
The  medal,  learned  coin !  where  laurel  wreathes 
The  sacred  head  of  kings,  or  beauty  bright 
Of  kings  sweet  paramour,  the  letterM  sage 
Or  prudent  senator,  by  eating  time 
3Jefac*d  injurious ;  the  faithless  trust 
Of  human  greatness!  Nordb  I  incline 
To  para  the  Frith  that  parts  from  Gallia's  reign 
My  native  coast,  solicitons  to  know 
What  other  lands  impart:  all  my  delights 
Are  with  my  friends  in  merry  hour,  at  Steel's 
.  Asseinbled,  while  unrespited  the  gloss        * 
Swift  circles  round  the  board,  charg'd  with  fair 
Erskine,  or,  Pr ingle,  thine ;  until  the  Sun  [name, 
That,  setting,  warnM  us  to  the  friendly  cups^ 
Awake,  and  view  our  revels  uncomplete. 
But  if  the  Heavens,  disposer  of  our  fate. 
Force  me,  unwilling,  shift  my  native  land; 
O  !  in  whatever  soil  my  weary  feet 
Are  doomM  to  stray,  O  might  1  meet  my  firiend ! 
Or  if  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  Yny  steps 
On  fruitful  fields  of  ind,  Bengala*s  shore, 
Spi<ie-bearing  Tidor's  isle,  or  wbcre  at  eve. 
Near  western  Califum,  beneath  the  main 
Me  sinks  in  gold;  or  on  vine-fostering  hilts 
Of  nearer  Latinm,  nurse  of  kings  and  gods. 
O !  might  I  view  thee  on  the  flowery  verge 
Of  Tyber,  stream  renown^l  in  poets'  song ; 
Or  in  the  Roman  streets,  with  curious  eye 
Studying  the  polish'd  stoue,  or  trophicd  arch 
Trajan,  or  Antoniue;  not  long  content 
With  toil  unproatable.    Thee  I'd  lead 
Well  pleas'd  to  Horace*  tomb,  dear  laughing  bard! 
Where  the  Falemian  vintage  should  inspire 
Sweet  thoughts  of  past  delight;  the  goblet  rough 


With  seulptuiM  gold  rosy  from  Chios'  ititf. 
Should  warm  our  hearts  sacred  to  Prmgie's  cheefc 
Still  glowing,  and  to  sweet  Hanieia*s  lip. 
To  Di-ummond*s  eye,  Mairia*s  snowy  bieajit 
Soft-heaving,  or  to  lovely  Ersldne's  smiSe; 
While  on  the  wounded  glass  the  disdBiood*s  path 
Faithful,  shall  show  each  favourite  ▼nqgiB's  name; 
Not  witlioui  verse  and  various  emblem  grac'd. 
The  lAtian  youth  at  merry  revris  met. 
In  fancy  .nhall  admire  the  Scotish  maid 
Bright  as  the  ruddy  vir^n  Roman-boni ; 
Nor  with  their  native  dames  ^refbse  to  join 
Impartial,  their  health  belov'd:  and  wcndd 
The  Nine  inspire  me  equal  to  my  choice. 
In  lays  such  as  the  Roman  swan  might  sins. 
Fair  as  Horatian  Lydia  should  my  F 
For  ever  flourish,  or  Nceem  bright. 
Of  soft  TibuUuy  Muse  the  lovely  f 
Nor  should  alone  in  melancholy  strains. 
Of  cruel  nymph,  and  constant  vows  lefiia^, 
Oallus  complain,  when  on  the  flinty  rock. 
Or  wailing  near  earth-diving  Aretbase, 
Sicilian  stream,  he  made  to  woods  his  moony 
Despairing  of  his  loves :  Maria*s  scorn, 
Cioth'd  in  the  style  of  Mantua,  should  shine 
As  thine,  Lycoris !  theme  of  future  aon^ 
Surviving  as  itself.     Maria's  scoru 
For  ever  1  endure:  ah!  bard  return 
To  warmth  like  mine :  natbless  the  moumitig  Mc«e 
Must  praise  the  maid  still  beanteous  in  l»er  eye, 
Crown*d  with  each  lovely  grace,   and  warm  is 
Though,  sullen  to  my  suit,  her  ear  be  shot  (IiIood; 
Against  my  vows,  ungracious  to  my  k>ve. 

But  this  as  time  directs  ;  thy  health  demands 
The  present  care,  and  joys  within  our  posr'r  ; 
Nor  shall  we  noi  be  mindful  of  thy  tove. 
Met  in  our  festivals  of  mirth:  but  when 
Thou  to  thy  native  Albion  shalt  retam. 
From  whate'er  coast,  or  Russia's  northern  bear, 
Inclement  sky  f  or  Italy  the  blest 
Indulgent  land,  the  Muses'  best  belov'd  ; 
Over  a  wondrous  bowl  of  flowing  puneh 
We'll  plight  our  hands  anew,  at  Don's,  or  Steele  ■ 
Who  bears  the  double  keys,  of  plenty  sign  ; 
Or  at  facetious  Thom's,  or  Adamson, 
Who  rears  alone  (what  needs  she  more  ?)  the  vis^ 
Emblem  of  potent  joys;  herself,  with  looks 
Suasive  to  drink,  fills  up  the  brimming  glass, 
Wcll-pleas'd  to  sec  the  sprightly  healths  go  rooad. 

Hail,  and  farewell!  may  Heav'n  defend  thee  sde; 
And  to  thy  natal  shore  and  longing  friends 
Restore  thee,  when  thy  destin'd  toils  are  o'er, 
Poiish'd  with  manners,  and  eurich'd  with  arts. 


THE  KHO^E  AND  THE  ARAR. 

Two  rivers  in  fam'd  Gallia's  hounds  are  knowa, 
The  gentle  Arar  and  the  rapid  Rhone;        [ihe^ 
Through  pleasing  hanks,  where  love-sick  sbepbcr# 
Mild  Arar  softly  steals  "her  lingering  stream : 
Her  wave  so  still,  th'  exploring  eye  deceives 
That  sees  not  if  it  comes,  or  if  it'leaves  : 
With  silver  graces  ever  dimpled  o'er. 
Reflects  each  flower,  and  smiles  on  every  abeie; 
Each  youth  with  joy  th*  enchantimr  scene  sarret^ 
And  thiuks  for  him  the  amorous  stream  ddays; 
While  the  sly  nymph  above  unseen  to  flow, 
To  her  own  purpose  tine,  steals  calm  bslDV. 
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More  Yftpid  TTtlls  the  Rlione,  tnmultaoas  flood, 
All  ragging  unwitbheld,  and  unwithstood; 
In  vain  or  fertile  Helds  inTtte  its  stay, 
In  vain  or  roufthest  rocks  oppose  its  way; 
It  bounds  o'er  all,  and,  insolent  of  force, 
Still  hurries  headlong  on  a  downward  course. 
Sometimes,  'tis  true,  we  snatch,  with  painful  sight, 
Across  the  working  foam  a  moment*s  light; 
The  momentary  vision  snatch'd  again. 
The  troubled  river  boils  and  froths  amain. 
To  which  of  these,  alas !  shall  I  cpnfide? 
Say,  shall  I  plunge  in  Rhone's  impietuous  tide, 
And  by  the  various  eddies  roll'd  about. 
Just  as  the  whirlpools  guide,  suck'd  in,  cast  out ! 
Till,  through  a  thousand  giddy  circles  tost. 
In  the  broad  ocean's  boundless  floods  rm  lost? 
Or,  tell  me,  friends— less  venturous,  shall  I  lave 
My  glowing  limbs  in  Arar's  gentle  wave? 
In  whose  fair  bosom  beauteous  prospects  rise. 
The  earth  in  verdure,  and  in  smiles  the  skies: 
"With  thoughtless  rapture  every  charm  explore, 
Heav'd  by  no  brwae,  or  wafted  to  no  shore: 
Till  trusting  credulous  to  the  false  serene, 
1  sink  to  ruin  in  the  pleasing  scene. 


THE  PARODY.' 
BY  MR.  w«»*»«». 


Two  toasts  at  every  public  place  are  seen, 
Cod-Iike  Elizabeth,  aud  gentle  Jean: 
Mild  Jeany  smiles  at  every  word  you  say, 
Seems  pleasM  herself,  and  seuds  you  pleas'd  away. 
Her  fiice  so  wondrous  fair,  so  soil  her  hnnds. 
We're  tempted  oft  to  think — she  understands: 
Each  fop  with  joy  the  kind  endeavour  sees. 
And  thinks  iur  him  the  anxious  care  to  please: 
But  the  sly  nymph  has  motives  of  her  own. 
Her  lips  are  opened,  and— her  teeth  are  shown. 
Bess  blunders  out  with  every  thing  aloud. 
And  rattles  unwithheld  and  un withstood: 
In  vain  the  sighing  swain  implores  a  truce. 
Nor  can  his  wit  one  moment's  pause  produce; 
She  bounds  o*er  all,  and  conscious  of  her  force, 
Still  pours  along  the  torrent  of  discourse. 
Sometimes,  'tis  true,  just  as  her  breath  she  draws. 
With  watchful  eye  we  catch  one  moment's  pause: 
But  when  that  instantaneous  moment's  o'er. 
She  rattles  on  incessant  as  before. 
To  which  of  these  two  wonders  of  the  town. 
Say,  shall  I  trust  to  spend  an  afternoon? 
If  betty's  drawing-room  should  be  my  choice. 
Intoxicate  with  wit,  struck  down  with  noise, 
Pleas'd,  and  dispk?as*d,  I  quit  the  Bedlam  scene, 
And  Joyful  hail  my  peace  of  mind  again: 
But  if  to  gentle  Jeany's  I  repair, 
K<?gal'd  on  syllnbub,  and  fed  on  air. 
With  studied  rapture  yawning  I  commend, 
Mov'd  by  no  cause,  directed  to  no  eud. 
Till  half  asleep,  though  flatter'd,  not  content, 
I  come  away  as  joyless  as  1  went.  , 

£PIGRAM 

ON  A  UON  ENRAGED  AT  SEEING  A  LAD  IN  THE 
MIGULAND  DRESS. 

Calm  and  mrene  th'  imperial  lion  lay 
Mildly  indulgtifg  in  the  solar  ray» 


On  vulgar  mortals  with  indifference  gazM, 
All  unconcem'd,  nor  angry,  nor  amaz*d: 
But  when  the  Caledonian  lad  appear'd, 
Sudden  alorm'd,  his  manly  mane  he  rear'd, 
Prepar'd  in  fierce  encounter  to  engage 
The  only  object  worthy  of  his  rage. 


MISS  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY, 

A  FABLE. 
IN  THB  MANNER  OP  THE  LATE  MR.  OAT. 

A  TENDER  Miss,  whom  mother's  caro 
fired  up  in  wholemme  country  air^ 
Far  from  the  follies  of  the  town. 
Alike  untaught  to  smile  or  hown; 
Her  ear  unus'd  to  flattery's  praise, 
Unkuown  in  woman's  wicked  ways: 
Her  tongue  from  modish  tattle  free. 
Undipped  in  scandal  and  bohea; 
Her  genuine  form  and  native  grace 
Were  strangers  to  a  looking-glass: 
Nor  cards  she  dealt,  nor  flirted  fan. 
And  valued  not  quadrille  or  man ; 
But  simple  liv*dy  just  as  you  know 
Miss  Chloe  did-^ome  xtreekn  ago. 

A9  now  the  pretty  innocent 
Walk'd  forth  to  taste  the  early  scent. 
She  tripp'd  about  the  murmuring  stream. 
That  oft  had  luH-d  her  thoughtless  dream. 
The  morning  sweet,  the  air  serene, 
A  thousand  flowers  adom'd  the  scene; 
The  birds  rejoicing  round  appear 
To  choose  their  consorts  for  the  year; 
Her  heart  was  light,  and  full  of  play» 
And,  like  herself,  all  nature  gay. 

On  such  a  day,  as  sages  sing, 
A  Butterfly  was  on  the  wing; 
From  bank  to  bank,  from  bloom  to  bloom. 
He  stretch'd  the  gold-bespangled  plume: 
Now  skims  along,  and  now  alights. 
As  smell  allures,  or  grace  invites; 
Now  the  violet's  freshness  sips; 
Now  kiss'd  the  rose's  scarlet  lips; 
Becomes  anon  the  daisy's  guest; 
Then  pre^s'd  the  lily's  snowy  breast; 
Nor  long  to  one  vouchsafes  a  stay. 
But  just  salutes,  and  flies  away. 

The  virgin  saw,  with  rapture  fir'd; 
She  saw,  and  what  she  saw  dcsir'd. 
The  shining  wings,  and  starry  eyes. 
And  bums  to  seize  the  living  prize: 
Her  beating  breast  and  glowing  fac9 
Betray  her  native  love  of  dress. 
And  all  the  woman  full  exprest 
First  flutters  in  her  little  breast: 
Ensnar'd  by  empty  outward  show. 
She  swift  pursues  the  insect-beau; 
0*er  gay  parterres  she  runs  in  haste. 
Nor  heeds  the  garden's  flowery  waste. 

Ivong  as  the  Sun,  with  genial  pow'r 
Increasing,  warm'd  the  sultry  hour, 
The  nymph  o'er  every  boitler  flew. 
And  kept  the  Khining  game  in  view: 
But  when,  soft  breathing  through  the  trees, 
With  cooluess  came  the  evenine-breeze; 
As  hovering  o'er  the  tulip's  pride 
He  hung  with  wing  diversified. 
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Caupfht  in  th«  hollaw  of  her  hand, 
Sho  held  the  captive  at  command. 

Fluttering  in  vain  to  be  rcleas'd, 
He  thu»  the  gentle  nymph  address*d:— 
"  Loosey  generous  virgin,  loose  my  chain; 
From  me  what  glory  canst  thou  gain? 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering  thing. 
My  only  boast  a  gorgeotts  wing; 
From  flower  to  flower  I  idly  stray* 
The  trifler  of  a  summer's  day: 
Then  let  me  not  in  vain  implore. 
But  leave  me  free  again  to  soar." 

Hits  word»  tUe  little  cbavmer  movM; 
She  the  poor  trembler's  suit  approv'd. 
His  gaudy  wings  he  then  extends. 
And  flutters  on  her  fin;;er.s*  ends; 
From  thence  he  spoke,  as  yon  shall  hear. 
In  strains  well  wortb  a  woman's  ear: — 
'•  When  now  thy  young  and  tender  age 
Is  pure,  and  hecdleij«i  to  engage: 
"When  in  thy  free  and  o|>en  mien 
No  self-important  air  is  seen} 
Unknowing  all,  to  all  unknown, 
Tbou  liv*st,  or  praisM  or  blam'd  by  none. 
But  when,  unfoldinar  by  deirrecs 
The  woman's  ftmd  desire  to  please. 
Studious  to  heave  the  artful  sigh. 
Mistress  of  the  tongtie  and  eye, 
Thou  sett'st  tliy  little  charms  to  show,^ 
And  sport'st  familiar  with  the  beau; 
Forsaking  then  the  simple  plain, 
To  mingle  with  the  courtly  train, 
lihow  in  the  midnight  ball  shalt  see 
Things  nppnrell'd  just  like  me; 
Who  round  and  round,  without  design, 
TiDseird  in  empty  lustre  shine: 
As  dancing  through  the  spacious  dome. 
From  fair  to  fiiir  the  friskers  roatn, 
If  charmed  with  the  embroidered  pnde« 
The  victim  of  a  gay  outside. 
From  place  to  plar^,  as  me  just  now. 
The  glittering  gewgaw  you  pursue. 
What  mighty  prize  shall  crown  thy  piu^S^. 
A  butterfly  is  all  thy  gains!" 


ON  A  SUMMER-HOUSE  IN  MY  OWN 
GARDEN, 

Whilst  round  my  head  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 

To  calm  reflection  I  resign  the  day; 

From  all  the  servitudes  of  life  releest, 

1  bid  mild  Friendship  to  the  sober  feast. 

Nor  Beauty  banibh  from  the  hallo w*d  ground. 

She  enters  here  to  solace,  not  to  wound; 

All  else  excluded  from  the  sacred  spot. 

One  half  detested,  and  one  half  forgot: 

An  the  mad  human  tumult,  what  to  me  ?    - 

Here,  chaste  Calliope,  1  live  with  thee. 


ON  A  DIAL  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

Omce  at  a  potent  leader's  voice  it  stay'd. 
Once  it  went  back  when  a  good  monarch  prayM: 
Mortals,  howe'er  we  grieve,  howe'er  deplore, 
Xhe  flying  shadow  »ball  return  no  more. 


ON  AN  OBEUSK  IN  MY  GARDEN^ 

View  all  around,  the  works  of  Power  Divine, 
Inquire,  explore,  admire,  extol,  resign; 
This  is  the  whole  of  human  kind  below, 
'Tis  only  giv  n  beyond  the  grave  to  kaaw* 


ON  A  DOG. 


Calm  though  not  mean,  courageous  without  ragf, 
Serious  not  dull,  and  without  thinking  sage; 
Pleas*d  at  the  lot  that  Nature  has  assign*d. 
Snarl  as  I  list,  ond  freely  bark  ray  mind; 
As  churchman  wrangle  not  with  jam ng  spite. 
Nor  statesman-like  cnressinp;  whom  I  bite; 
View  all  the  canine  kind'witb  equal  eyes, 
1  dread  no  mastiff,  and  no  cur  despise: 
True  firom  the  first,  and  faithfiil  to  the  enJ, 
I  balk  no  mistress,  and  for  stake  no  friend. 
My  days  and  nighty  one  equal  tenour  keep. 
Fast  but  to  eat,  and  only  wake  to  sleep : 
Thus  sti^aling  alone  life  1  lire  incog, 
A  very  plain  and  downright  hone£>t  dog. 


MITimiDATES. 


ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 


After  the  manner  of  the  French  dramatic  rbmft 
of  Racine. 

XIPMARE8.     ABBATES. 

Xp.  'Tis  true,  Arbates,  what  all  tongues  relate, 
Rome  tritunphs,  and  my  father  yields  to  fate; 
He  whose  wide  empire  stretch'd   from  shore  to 
The  mighty  Mithridates,  is  no  more.  [shore, 

Pompey,  wide-scattering  terroiir  and  afl[right, 
Snrpriz'd  his  prudence  in  the  shades  of  n^Eht; 
Through  all  his  camp  a  sudden  ruiu  spread, 
And  heap'd  it  round  with  mountaioa  of  the  dexl: 
On  broad  Euphrates'  bank  the  monasch  lies- — > 
His. diadem  is  faH'n  the  victor's  prixe. 
Thus  he  whom  Asia  forty  years  beheld 
Still  rising  nobler  from  each  well-fuoght  fieM,- 
Whp  bold  avenif'd,  high-raisM  on  valour's  winpi 
The  common  cause  of  empire  and  of  kings. 
Dies,  and  behind  him  leaves,  by  fortune  crost. 
Two  sons,  alas!  in  mutual  discords  Jost. 

Arb.  How,  priuce!  So  soon  does  fell  ambition 
To  b|-eak  the  union  of  fraternal  love?  [mou 

Xip.  Far,  far  such  guilt  be  from  Xipharcs'  bre»x, 
F^r  such  ambition,  which  the  good  detest; 
Nor  glory  ahjnes  so  tempting -in  my  eye, 
Nur  rate  I  empire  at  a  price  so  high; 
True  to  the  kinjlred  honours  of  my  name, 
I  recogniz«»  a  brother's  juster  claim; 
Nor  further  docs  my. highest  wish  aspire. 
Than  those  fair  kingdoms.  Icfl  me  by  my  sije; 
The  rest  without  regret;  L see  become 
His  valour's  purchase,  or  the  gift  of  Rome. 

Arb.  The  gift  of  llome,  say*si?  Can  Piiamaces 
Can  Mithridates'soo?'— —  [owe?— n 

Xlp.  Arbates,  know. 

In  vain  Phamaces  veils  himself  in  art. 
Long  since  become  all  Roman  at  the  heart; 
T/)st  to  his  father's  glories,  and  his  owoj 
He  longs  to  i^ouat  a  tributary  throng: 
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WhOH  I,  more  deeperatA  from  my  father's  fate, 
Nourish  within  my  breast  immortal  hate. 
But  yet,  not  all  the  rage  that  hatred  breeds. 
Not  ali  tiie  jealonsies  ambition  feeds, 
Not  all  the  glories  Pontus*  realms  can  boast. 
Not  these  divide  our  wretched  bosoms  most. 

j4rb.  What  nearer  care  Xiphares'  fear  alarms? 

^1^  Then  hear  astonish'd,  frieod;  Monimia's 
charms, 
Whom  late  our  father  honoured  with  his  vows, 
And  now  Pharnaces  with  bold  zeal  pursues. 

Arb.  Monimial 

Xip,  1  lore,  nor  longer  will  conceal 

A  llam^  which  truth  and  honour  bid  reveal : 
Nor  duty  further  binds  my  tongue, 'since  here 
I  now  no  rival,  but  a  brother  fear: 
Nor  is  this  flame  the  passion  of  a  day, 
A  sudden  blaze  that  hastens  to  decay ; 
Long:  in  my  breast  I  pent  the  rising  groan, 
Told  it  in  secret  to  my  heart  alone : 

0  could  I,  faithful  to  its  nige,  express 
Its  first  nnea^ine.ss,  my  last  distress ! 
But  lose  not  now  the  moments  to  disclose 
Tlie  long,  long  story  of  my  amorous  woes. 
Suffice  it  thee  to  know,  that  ere  my  sire 
Beheld  this  beauteous  object  of  desire, 

1  saw  and  felt  the  charmiT  in  my  heart, 
And  holy  passion  dignified  the  dart. 

My  father  saw  her  tOo;  nor  sought  to  move 
With  vows  that  she  and  virtue  could  approve; 
Haughty  of  sovereign  rule,  he  hopM  to  find 
An  easy  conquest  o'er  a  woman's  mind: 
But  when  heifbund,  in  honour  resolute, 
She  scorn'd  indignant  his  imperious  suit, 
*Twas  then  he  sent  in  Hymen's  sacred  name 
His  diadem,  the  pledge  of  purer  flame. 
Judge  then,  my  friend,  what  agonizing  smart 
Tore  up  my  senses,  and  transfix'd  my  heart, 
When  first  from  fame  the  dreadful  tale  I  heard, 
The  fUir  Monimia  to  his  throne  preferrVI; 
And  that  Arbates  «ith  his  beauteous  prey 
Shap'd  for  Nymphea*8  walls  the  deslinM  way. 
Twas  then,  the  more  to  agt^vate  my  doom. 
My  mother  listen 'd  to  the  orts  of  Rome: 
Whether  by  her  great  z(  al  for  me  misled. 
Or  stung  with  rage  for  her  deserted  bed, 
Betray'd  to  PoQipey  (impotent  of  mind) 
The  fort  and  treasures  to  her  charge  consism'd. 
How  dreadful  did  my  mother's  guilt  appear! 
Soon  as  the  fatal  tidings  reach'd  my  ear. 
No  more  I  saw  my  rival  in  my  sire, 
My  duty  triumph 'd  o*er  my  fond  desiie; 
Alone  in  the  unhappy  man  survcy'd 
The  father  injur'd,  and  the  king  betray*d: 
My  mother  saw  me,  prodigal  of  breath. 
In  every  firlJ  encounter  every  death; 
Keen  to  redeem  the  honours  of  my  name, 
Repair  her  wrongs,  and  disavow  her  shame. 
Then  the  broad  Euxino  own'd  my  father's  sway, 
1  made  the  raging  Hellespont  obey; 
His  happy  vessels  flew  without  control. 
Wherever  winds  could  waft,  or  oceans  roll. 
My  filial  duty  had  attempted  more, 
Ev'n  hop'd  his  rescue  on  Euphrates*  shore; 
Sadden  1  beard>  amid  the  martial  strife, 
A  hostile  arm.  had  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
*Twas  tlieo,  1  own,  amid  my  various  woes, 
Monimia  dear  to  my  remembrance  rose: 
I  fear'd  the  furious  king,  the  dire  excess 
^f  amorous  rage,  «n4  jealouf  teadeiaefi : 


Hither  I  flew,  some  mischief  to  prevent. 
With  all  the  speed  presaging  passion  lent: 
Nor  less  my  fears  sinister  omens  drew. 
When  in  thise  walls  Pharnaces  struck  my  view, 
Pbamaccs!  still  impetuous,  haughty,  bold, 
Rash  in  design,  in  action  uncontrol'd, 
Solicits  the  fair  queen,  again  renews 
His  interrupted  ho))es,  and  former  vow<t, 
Confirms  bis  father's  death,  and  longs  to  move 
Her  gentle  bosom  to  moi^  e({ual  love. 
1  own  indeed,  whilst  Mithridatcs  reign'd. 
My  love  was  by  parental  law  restrained, 
Rever'd  submissive  his  superior  pow*r, 
Who  claimed  my  duty  from  my  natal  hour; 
Enfranchis'd  by  his  death,  it  scorns  to  yield 
To  any  other's  hopes  so  dear  a  field. 
Either  Monimia  adverse  to  my  claim, 
Rejects,  ah,  Heav*n  forbid !  my  tender  daimj 
Or— but  whatever  lian^r's  to  be  run, 
'Tis  by  my  death  alone  the  prize  is  won, 
Tis  thiue  t  j  choose,  which  of  the  two  to  save. 
Thy  royal  master's  son,  or  Pompcy's  slave. 
Proud  of  the  Romans  who  espouse  his  cause^ 
Pharnaces  proudly  thinks  to  dictate  laws; 
But  let  him  know,  that  here,  that  very  hour, 
My  father  died,  I  knew  no  rival  pow'r. 
The  realms  of  Pontus  o\vn  his  sovereign  sway. 
Him  Colchus  and  its  provinces  obey. 
And  Colchus'  princes  ever  did  maintata 
The  Bosphorus  a  part  of  their  domain.       [claim, 
Ar6.  My  lord,  what  pow'r  I  boast  you  justly 
My  duty  and  affection  are  the  same; 
Arbates  has  but  one  plain  point  in  view, 
To  honour  and  his  royal  master  true: 
Had  Mitbridates  n-ign'd,  nor  force  nor  art 
Had  e'er  seduc'd  this  faithful  loyal  heart; 
>kjw  by  bis  death  reieas'd,  my  datcoiis  care, 
His  royal  will  dcclar*d,  awaits  his  heir: 
The  self-same  zeal  1  to  your  succour  bring, 
With  which  I  serv*d  your  f.itber,  and  my  king. 
Had  Heav'n  Pharnaces'  impious  purpose  sped, 
I  the  first  victim  of  his  rage  had  bled; 
Those  walls,  so  long  his  eutranceSvhich  withstood. 
Ere  this  had  redden'd  with  my  odious  blood. 
Go,  to  the  blooming  queen  your  suit  approve. 
And  mould  her  gentle  bosom  to  your  love: 
I  AfRanc'd  in  my  faith,  dismiss  your  fear; 
Either  Arbates  has  no  credit  here. 
Or  else  Pharrtaces,  by  my  arts  o'ercome. 
Elsewhere  shall  boast  him  of  the  aids  of  Rome, 


SPEECH  OF  RANDOLPff. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  BRUCB,  BOOK  11. 

"  Demanu'st  thou,  mighty  Bruce,  to  know  from 
My  lineage  I  derive ;  then  hear  a  tale      [whence 
Weil  known  through  fair  Stirlina's  fruitful  bounda. 
My  native  land ;  of  ancient  Scotish  kings. 
Thy  royal  ancestry,  O  Bruce !  am  I 
Undoubted  offspring;  and,  forgive  the  boast, 
From  the  same  fount  my  blood  united  flows. 
Allied  to  thine.     As  yet  Camcldoun's  walls 
By  Forth,  delightful  stream !  encircled  stood 
The  seat  of  Edenuther,  Pictish  king; 
To  whose  destruction,  eager  to  revenge 
The  breach  of  faith  and  hospitable  laws 
Insulted,  his  embattled  host 
Fierce  Corbred  led;  f>r  from  Danstaflfiiage  towers, 
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Pretending  love,  and  hymeneal  rite. 
The  treacherous  Pict  with  meditated  force. 
Bore  Ethelindi  her  country's  justest  pride. 
Peerless  and  fair;  a  thousand  heroes  fought 
For  her  to  death,  fierce  lagin^  round  the  walls 
Of  lofty  Camcldoun :  the  guilty  prince 
Had  dearly  paid  the  price  of  faith  foraworn, 
'Buty  studious  of  new  fiauds,  uitliiii  his  walls 
lie  invites  the  Scotish  train,  friendly  to  meet 
In  amicable  talk ^  fairEtbeiind 
To  be  the  pledge  of  futui-e  peace,  and  join 
The  warriug  nations,  in  eternal  league 
Of  iove  connubial:  the  unweeting  king 
Ehter'd  the  hostile  gates;  with  feast  and  song 
'Jlie  towers  resound,  till  the  dark  midnight  hour 
Awake  the  murderers:  in  sleep  he  fell 
With  all  his  peers,  in  early  life,  and  left 

II  is  vow'd  revenge,  and  sister  unredeemed. 
*^  Now  was  the  royal  virgin  left  exposi*d 

To  the  fell  victor's  lust,  no  friend  to  aid. 
Her  brother  slain,  and  fierce  and  mighty  chiefs 
I'liat  wart'd  in  her  defence:  how  could,  alas! 
Uusheltei^d  helpless  Innocence  resist 
Th*  infernal  ravisher?  With  sted last  mind 
She  6C»m*d  his  proffev'd  love;  by  >irtue's  aid 
Triumphant  o'er  his  lust.     In  vain  with  teai-s 
And  rough  complaint  that  spoke  a  savage  heart. 
Strove  he  to  gain  and  woo  her  to  his  will: 
in  vain,  enrag*d  and  ruthless  in  his  love. 
He  tbreatcu'd.  Death  disdained,  force  was  the  last, 
Tuit  that  her  arm  oppob'd,  rosolv'd  to  strike 
The  poniard  in  her  breast,  her  virtue's  guaixl. 
All  arts  thus  tried  in  vain,  at  last,  inccns'd. 
Deep  in  a  dun^reon,  from  the  cheerful  light 
Far,  far  removM,  the  wretched  maid  he  threw 
>3eplorable;  doom'd  in  that  dwelling  drear 
To  waste  her  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
Asiguish  extreme!  ah,  how  unlike  those  hours 
That  in  her  father's  palace  wont  to  pass 

III  festix'al  and  dance !    Her  piteous  shrieks 
Mov'd  her  stem  k(  eper*s  heart,  secret  be  frees 
Tit'  imprison'd  maid;  and  to  the  king  relates 
Her  death,  dissembling.    Then  with  fell  despite 
And  Rtge,  inflam'd  for  uneujoyed  love. 

The  monareh  storm'd,  he  loath'd  his  food,  and  fled 
All  human  converse,  frustrate  of  his  will,      [walls 

**  Meanwhile  the  nymph  forsakes  the  hostile 
Flying  by  night;  through  pathless  wilds  unknown 
Guideless  she  wandera,  in  her  frighted  etkrs 
Still  hears  the  tyrant's  voice,  in  fancy  views 
His  foitn  terriOc,  and  his  dreaded  front 
Severe  in  frowns;  her  tender  heart  is  vex'd 
With  every  fear,  and  oft  desires  to  die. 
Now  day  return 'd,  and  cheerful  light  began 
T*  adorn  the  Heav^is;  lost  in  the  hills,  she  knew 
No  certain  path;  around  the  dreary  waste 
Sending  her  weeping  eye,  iu  vain  requir'd 
Her  native  fields, Dunstaifhage*  well-known  tow'rs, 
And  high  Edesta's  walls,  her  father's  reign« 

"  Three  days  the  royal  wanderer  bore  the  beat 
Intensely  fervent,  and  three  lonesome  nights 
Wvt  with  the  chilling  dews;  the  forest  oak 
supplied  her  food,  and  at  the  running  stream, 
i  atioQt,  she  slakM  her  thirst.  But  when  the  fourth 
.\rusc;  descending  from  the  Ochcll  height, 
The  flowery  fields  beneath,  shewander'd  long 
F.i  roueous,  disconsolate,  forlorn. 
u-rne's  stream  she  pass'd,  a  rising  hill 
S>  .>od  on  tlie  bank  oppos'd,  adorn'd  with  treesy 
A  .ih  an  scene !  Thither  she  beut  her  flight. 


O'ercome  v/ith  toil,  and  gently  laid  herdoni 
In  the  embowering  shade:  the  dew  of  sleep 
Fell  on  her  weary  eyes)  then  pleasing  dreams 
Began  to  lay  the  tempest  in  her  mind, 
Calming  from  troubled  thougbU:  to  regal  pony 
She  seems  restor'd,  her  brother's  fate  reveug'd, 
The  tyrant  slain :  she  dream'd  till  mora  arose. 
The  fiah  that  rose,  since  from  Cameldonn's  mils 
She  bent  her  flight;  the  cheerful  day  invites, 
Fix>m  fair  Dundalgan's  ever-sunny  towers, 
Mildred  t'  arise,  who  oft  in  fields  of  death 
Victorious,  led  the  Picts  embattled  race. 
Illustrious  chief!  He  to  the  hilly  height, 
His  morning  walk,  pleas'd  with  the  season  fai^ 
Betakes  him  musing :  there  it  was  be  saw 
Fair  Ethelind,  surprised  as  Hengist*s  son 
Elfred  asleep  beheld,  when  as  she  fled 
From  Saxony,  to  shun  a  step-dame's  rage 
That  sought  her  life,  he  with  pt-e vailing  words 
Wou'd  the  consenting  maid:  nor  less  aniaz*d 
The  Pictish  leader  saw  the  beauteous  form. 
Fixt  in  suiprise,  and  ardent  gaze,  be  stood 
Wondering !  his  beating  heart  with  joy  o'erilow'i 
He  led  ht  r  blushing  from  the  sacred  grove 
In  bashful  modesty,  and  doubting  joy 
Chastis'd  with  fear,  alternate  in  her  breast, 
Poor  lovely  mourner!  to  his  parents  show'd 
The  beauteous  stranger;  they,  in  age  rever'd. 
Lift  up  their  trembling  hands,  and  blest  the  msMl 
Best  workmanship  of  Heav*n !  The  youthful  chid 
Transported  every  day  his  guest  beheld. 
And  every  day  beheld,  with  new  delight, 
Her  winning  graces  mild,  and  form  divine. 
That  drew  with  soft  attraction.    Kindling  lots 
Inflam'd  his  soul:  still  new  delays  he  frames 
To  gain  a  longer  stay,  ere  he  restore 
The  beauteous  exile  to  her  native  land. 
His  promisM  fiiitb.    The  story  of  her  woes, 
He  o'er  and  o'er  demands;  she  pleas'd  idatet 
Her  past  adventures  sad,  but,  prudoit,  kept 
Unknown  her  royal  race;  the  ardent  youth 
Hangs  on  the  speaker's  lips,  still  more  and  iaoi« 
Enalnour'd  of  her  charms,  by  courtly  deed 
He  sought  tlie  virgin's  love;  by  prayers  andvosf 
Won  to  consent    The  nuptial  day  arose, 
Awak'd  by  music's  sound;  the  pow*rs  invok'd 
To  bless  the  hallow'd  rite,  and  happy  night 
That  to  his  arms  bestow'd  the  much4ov'd  maiJf 
The  gift  of  Heav'n:  then  gladness  fiU'd  his  besit 
Unspeakablei  as  when  the  sapient  king. 
The  son  of  David»  on  the  happy  day 
Of  his  espousals,  when  bis  mother  bound 
His  brow  in  regal  gold,  delighted  saw 
His  fair  Egyptian  bride  adorn'd  with  all 
Perfection,  blooming  in  celestial  sweets. 

*'  While  thus  the  royal  exile  liv'd  remote. 
'In  Hymen's  softest  joys,  the  Sootish  chiefr 
Prepare  for  battle,  studious  to  redeem 
Their  captive  queen,  unknowing  of  her  &te; 
With  just  success  unbles8*d,  discomfited 
They  fell  in  ruthless  fight,  their  naughty  men, 
Onworthy  bondage !  helpless  exiles  sold 
To  foreign  lands.     The  Pictish  king  enrag'd 
Collects  an  host,  embattled  as  the  sands 
Along  the  Solway  coast,  from  all  the  bonnds 
Of  his  wkie  empire:  Brica's  risina;  towvn. 
And  Jeda'a  ancient  walla,  onoe  seat  cf  kin^lSf 
With  Eden  rais'd  on  rocks,  and  CamefekwD, 
Send  forth  their  chiefs  and  citizens  .to  war,  [tkcs, 
Pour*d  tiuottsh  their  lofty  gAtes.    What  ailfu^ 
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O  royal  Tii^rin!  vex»d  thy  tender  heart. 
When  thoo,thy  hushand  midat  your  country's  foes 
EnroUMst  their  leader?  Much  didst  thou  abjure 
By  naptial  ties»  much  hy  eiidearing  love, 
To  spare  thy  country  in  the  waste  of  war; 
He  too,  the  youthful  chief,  long  douhting  stood 
'Twixt  love  and  duty,  unresolved  of  choice. 
Hard  conflict!  To  Dunstaffnage'  walls  he  flies. 
And  left  the  weeping  fair,  intent  to  drown 
The  voice  of  love,  soft  pleading  in  his  heait, 
III  sounds  of  battle:  but  in  vain!  his  wife, 
A  beauteous  form,  still  rises  to  his  thoughu 
In  supplicating  tears;  he  grieves  to  see 
The  mingling  hosts  engage,  and  dreads  to  find 
Amidst  the  slain,  his  kindred  new  allied. 

"  But  now  the  Pictish  king,  with  mighty  chiefs 
Selected  from  his  peers,  pursues  his  way 
To  raze  the  Scotish  walls.    Dundalgan's  towers 
Receive  their  monarch,  proud  to  eatertain 
The  mighty  guest:  exults  the  haughty  king 
With  savage  joy,  when  first  his  eyes  beheld 
The  maid  so  lately  lost,  again  restor'd 
Sad  victim  to  his  lust:  what  could  she  do, 
Hopeless  of  aid  r  or  how,  alas !  avert . 
The  dire  event  that  from  the  monarch's  lust 
Her  fears  pietag'd?  'Twas  Heav'n  her  thoughts  in- 
spired 
In  hour  of  sad  extreme:  she  flies  the  dome 
With  two,  alone  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Companions  of  her  flight.    The  king  meanwhile. 
Fierce  with  desire  and  violent  to  eiyoy, 
Him  nor  the  bowl  deligltts,  nor  sprightly  mirth, 
Nor  tale  of  martial  kiiiyht  iu  ancient  time 
Recited:  the  unfinisbM  feast  he  leaves 
With  wine  inflam'd  and  ill-persuading  last. 
Worst  counsellors!— A  secret  way  he  found 
That  to  the  queen's  apartment  led  unseen; 
Thither  he  flies  through  many  a  lofty  hall. 
Where  heroes  oft  have  met  in  wibc  consult, 
Elate  in  thought;  but  Heav'ns!  what  fell  despite. 
What  raging  pain  tore  his  distracted  mind. 
When  flrst  he  knew  the  royal  fair  was  fled } 
Desperate  in  rage,  he  hopes  his  absent  prey. 
Intent  to  ravish.    Hurrying  to  the  camp 
He  sought  the  general's  tent,  begirt  around 
With  noble  Picts:  there  weeping  Btbelind, 
In  8often*d  anguish,  on  the  hero's  breast 
He  found  reclining,  sad:  he  would  have  seized 
The  trembling  fair-one  from  her  lover's  arms. 
Her  surest  refuge,  miserably  torn. 
Victim  to  lust  obscene,  had  not  the  youth 
Withstood  the  dire  attempt  of  sovereign  sway. 
Haughty  the  monarch  rag'd,  and  cali'd  his  chiefs 
To  aid;  his  chiefs  refose  th*  unjust  command: 
Then,  impotent  of  mind,  he  sU>rm*d,  be  rav'd. 
Outrageous  in  bis  ire:  then  wild  uproar. 
Tumult,  and  martial  din,  sounds  o'er  the  camp, 
While  these  assist  the  king,  and  these  the  youth, 
By  fearlesa  friendship  led:  the  clash  of  swords, 
Throttgh  the  still  night,  heard  on  the  Scotish  walls. 
Alarms  the  chiefs  in  midnight  council  met: 
The  boldest  of  their  warrior-train  they  choose 
For  secret  ambush,  sheath'd  in  jointed  mail; 
Th'  intrepid  band  beneath  a  bending  hill. 
Await  the  rising  dawn;  Mildred  they  seiz'd. 
The  royal  exile,  and  their  social  train, 
Flying  the  monarch's  rage:  the  beauteons  qaeen 
Kejoioes  to  behold  her  native  walls, 
Exil'd  so  long:  her  peers  with  lifted  hands 
fixtoU'd  the  boonteous  pow'rs,  their  queeu  retura'd. 


The  wondrous  work  of  Fate;  .now  the  telatea 
Her  direful  tale;  the  audience  melt  lu  tears. 

"  Meanwhile  the  monarch  raging  in  the  camp. 
Forsook  of  all  his  peers,  for  fierce  assault 
Prepared,  attended  with  a  desperate  crew 
Of  men,  that  shar'd  in  partnership  of  crimes, 
March'd  forward  to  his  fate;  the  ambush'd  train 
Rise  sudden,  round  them  spread  the  slaughter'd  foe. 
Himself,  as  furious  in  the  firont  he  warr'd. 
Bled  by  a  well.Aim'd  spear;  to  punish'd  ghosts 
Of  kings  perfidious,  fled  his  guilty  soul. 

'*  The  monarch  slain,  the  Pictish  chiefs, that  lat^ 
Forsook  the  noisy  camp,  convene  within 
The  Scotish  walls,  the  princes  joyfol  plight 
In  leagues  of  mutual  peace;  in  every  fane 
Each  gratefol  altar  bhus'd;  to  Heaven  they  paid 
Their  vows,  their  queen  restor'd,  and  with  her 

peace, 
Tlie  purchase  of  her  love:  through  all  the  towa 
Public  rejoicings  reign'd,  the  voice  of  mirth 
Was  heard  in  every  vtreet,  that  blazing  ahond 
Illuminated  bright.    The  diadem 
Instar'd  with  diamond  gems  and  flaming  gold. 
Magnificent !  by  Scotia's  monarchs  worn 
From  eldest  times,  upon  her  beauteous  brow 
Plac'd  by  a  mitred  priest,  in  rich  array. 
Encircling,  shines;  her  native  peers  aroond, 
Mix'd  with  the  Pictish  chiefs,  admiring  stand, 
Pleas'd  with  her  heavenly  smiles,  her  gentle  look. 
The  type  of  softer  rule:  then  next  they  gave 
The  sceptre  to  her  hands;  the  precioos  stones 
Blaz'd  on  the  beaming  i>oint;    *  Hail !  queen  of 

Scots;* 
Joy  fill  they  cry,  <  hail!  to  thy  own  retum'd. 
Safe  from  a  thousand  toils,  beyond  our  hopes, 
Crown'd  where  thy  fothers  rdgn'd.'   Thus  paat 

the  night 
In  celebrated  rites;  when  mom  arose 
Th*  assembled  senate  partner  of  her  throne 
Elect  the  noble  youth,  in  times  of  peace 
To  aid  by  couusel,  and  in  war  to  lead 
Her  marsbali'd  chiefs:— thus  ended  all  her  woes. 

"  Bless'd  in  her  husband's,  and  her  subjects'  love. 
Peace  flourish'd  in  her  reign:  three  sons  she  bore. 
All  men  of  valour  known;  well  could  they  bend 
The  bow  in  time  of  need.    Her  eldest,  grac*d 
With  all  the  train  of  beauties  that  adorn 
A  prince,  succeeded  to  the  Scotish  rule 
His  mother's  kingdom;  in  his  happy  days 
The  Scotish  prowess  twice  o'erthrew  the  Dane  ^ 
In  bloody  conflict,  from  our  fotal  shore 
Repuls*d  with  ignominious  rout,  disgrac'd. 
Her  second  hope,  bom  to  unluckicr  fate. 
Matchless  in  fight  and  every  gallant  deed, 
The  tcrrour  of  his  foes,  his  country's  hope. 
In  ruthless  battle  by  ignoble  hands 
Fell  in  his  prime  of  youth,  for  ever  wept. 
For  ever  honoured.    Athingart,  the  last. 
For  pradence  far  renown'd,  Elgidra's  cnarma 
The  hero  fir*d,  as  in  her  father's  court 
A  peaceful  legate  by  his  brother  sent 
To  Pictlaud's  monarch;  there  the  royal  youth 
Gracefol,  in  warlike  touraameot  above 
His  equals  shone,  and  won  the  princely  maid 
Courted  by  rival  kings:  from  that  embrace 
Descend  a  thousand  chiefs,  that  lineal  heir'd 
The  virtues  of  their  sire:  witness  the  fields 
Of  Loncart,  and  the  streams  that  purple  ran 
With  staiDs  of  Danish  blood:  the  brazen  spear* 
And  crested  hehxis,  and  antique  shields,  the  spoik 
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Of  chiefs  10  battle  slain,  hung  .on  the  roof; 

Eternal  trophies  uf  their  martial  deeds, 

JFrom  son  to  son  preserved  with  jealous  care. 

My  father  in  his  country's  quarrel  met 

A  glorious  fate,  when  godlike  Wallace  fought ; 

He,  firm  adherer  to  the  nobler  cau&e, 

Shar'd  all  his  toils,  and  bled  in  all  his  fights, 

Till  Falkirk  saw  him  fall;  with  Graham  be  fell, 

Wallace  his  bold  compeer,  whom,  great  in  arms, 

Wallace  alone  surpast.    With  martial  thoughts 

He  fir*d  my  youthful  mind,  and  taught  betimes 

To  build  my  glory  on  my  country's  love, 

JHis  great  example*  To  thy  native  reign 

If  thee,  thy  fate  prupitjous  to  the  good, 

]{estor*d,  he  cnjoin'd  me  to  unite  my  force. 

From  foreign  victors  to  retrieve  again 

Thy  ravisl^'d  kingdoms:  then  this  6Word  he  gave 

In  dangers  ever  faitl.ful  tu  his  arm, 

Pieclge  of  paternal  love;  nor  shall  the  foe 

Exult,  I  ween,  to  find  the  dastard  son 

Degenerate  from  his  sire,  to  wield  in  vain 

A  father's  gift.    In  me,  <)  Bruce!  behold 

A  tviUing  wamor,  from  Bodotria*6  stream 

1  lead  my  native  bands,  hardy  and  bold, 

In  fight  distinguish'd  by  Huperinrdeed." 

He  said  and  reas'd;  the  armM  assembly  stood 
SiU  nt  in  thought,  till  from  his  lofty  seat 
Gr.  at  Bruce  arose—**  O  noble  youth!"  he  cry'd, 
*'  I  escended  from  a  line  of  noble  sires. 
Accept  thy  mouanii's  thanks — Welcome  thyself, 
Welcou'e  thy  sequent  chiefs,  tliy  country  sore 
OppressM  by  dire  usurpers,  now  demands 
Warriors  like  thee,  where  death  and  bloodshed  reign 
In  conflict  stem;  do  thou  approve  thy  might 
Above  Ujy  fellows,  by  transcendant  acts 
To  Fame  endear'd;  she,  on  thy  praise  welUpleas'd 
Constant  to  dwell,  shall  rear  thee  up  on  high 
The  loRi<  jj^  branch,  t'  adoni  thy  aocient  stem.'* 

He  spnke,  and  gave  tfaeyoutb  his  plighted  band, 
Pledge  of  benevolence  and  kind  mlcat; 
I'he  chiefs  around  embrace  and  glad  receive 
Tbe  yuuUiiul  champion,  worthy  of  bis  race, 
#        •        •         ••       • 


KING  LEAJCS  SPEECH  TO  EDGAR. 

TAKING  A  VIEW  OP  MAN   FROM  THE  SIDE  OF 
HIS   MISERIES. 

"  Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well. 
Thou  owestthe  worm  no  silk,  the  bcAst  no  hide, 
the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume: — Ha! 
here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated ! —Thou  art 
the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is  no 
more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as 
thou  art. — Off,off,  you  leadings;  come,  unbutton 
here.*'  sha&speare. 

See  where  the  solitary  creature  stands. 
Such  as  he  issued  out  of  Nature's  hands ; 
No  hopes  he  knows,  no  fears,  no  joys,  no  cares, 
Nor  pleasure's  poifion,  nor  ambition's  snares; 
But  shares,  from  self-forg'd  chains  of  life  releast. 
The  forest-kingdom  with  his  fellow  beast. 
Yes,  all  we  see  of  thee  is  nature's  part ; 
Thou  art  the  crr-ature's  self ; — ^the  rest  is  art. 
For  thee,  the  skilful  worm,  of  specious  hue, 
^'9  shining  tlireada  of  ductile  radiance  drewj 


For  thee  no  si^n  the  ripening  gen  i^llii'tf; 
No  bleating  innocence  Uie  fleece  resign'd: 
Tlie  hand  of  luxury  ne'er  taught  to  pour 
O'er  thy  faint  limbs  tbe  oil's  refreshing  show'r; 
His  bed  the  flinty  rock;  his  drink,  his  food, 
I'he  running  brook,  and  berries  of  the  wood. 
What  have  we  added  to  this  plain  account? 
What  passions?  what  desires?  a  huge  amount! 
Cloth'*!,  fed,  warmM,  cool'd,  each  by  his  brotber'i 
We  li'.  e  upon  the  wide  creation's  spoil.  [tt>il, 

Suit,  monarch,  quit  tfay  vain  superfluous  pride; 
I^y  all  toy  foreign  ornaments  aside: 
Bid  art  no  more  its  spurious  gifts  snpply; 
Be  man,  mere  man;  thirst,  hunger,  gricTe^  anddie. 


A  SOULOUUY. 

IN  IMITATION   OF  HAMLET. 

My  anxious  soul  is  tore  with  doubtfol  strife. 

And  hangs  suspended  betwixt  death  and  life; 

Life !  death  I  dread  objects  of  mankind's  debate; 

Whether  superior  to  the  shocks  of  fate. 

To  bear  its  fiercest  ills  with  stedfast  mind. 

To  Nature's  order  piovsly  resign'd. 

Or,  with  magnanimous  and  brave  disdanr, 

Return  her  back  tb'  injurious  gift  again. 

O !  if  to  die,  this  mortal  battle  o'M", 

Were  but  to  close  one's  eyes,  and  be  no  morp; 

From  pain,  from  sickness, sorrows,  safe  withdraviD. 

In  ni&rht  eternal  that  shall  know  no  dawn; 

This  dread,  imperial,  wondi-ous  f^aine  of  man, 

Lost  in  still  nothing,  whence  it  first  began: 

Vrs,  if  the  grave  such  quiet  oould  supply. 

Devotion's  self  might  even  dare  to  die. 

Lest  hapless  victors  in  the  mortal  strife^ 

I'lirough  death  we  struggle  but  to  second  life. 

But,  fearful  here,  though  curious  to  explore, 

Thought  pauses,  trembling  on  the  httber  shore: 

What  scenes  may  rise,  awake  the  human  fear; 

Being  again  resum'd,  and  God  more  near; 

If  awful  thunders  the  new  gaest  appal. 

Or  the  sof^  voice  of  gentle  mercy  call. 

This  teaches  life  with  all  its  ills  to  please. 

Afflicting  poverty,  severe  disease; 

To  lowest  infamy  gives  power  to  charm. 

And  strikes  the  dagger  from  the  boldest  arm. 

Then,  Hamlet,  cease;  thy  rash  resolves  forego; 

God,  Nature,  reason,  all  will  have  it  so: 

Learn  by  this  sacred  horrour,  well  snpprest, 

£ach  fatal  purpose  in  the  traitor's  breai^t. 

This  damps  revenge  with  salutary  fear. 

And  stops  ambition  in  its  wikl  career, 

Till  virtue  for  itself  begin  to-nove. 

And  servile  fear  exalt  to  filial  love. 

Then  in  thy  breast  let  calmer  passions  rise, 

Pleas'd  with  thy  lot  on  Earth,  absolve  the  ski«s. 

The  ills  of  life  see  Friendship  can  divide; 

See  angels  warring  on  the  good  man's  side. 

Alone  to  Virtue  happiness  is  given. 

On  Earth  self-satisfied,  and  crown'd  in  Heavcik 


A  SOLlLOStUY. 

TTRITTEN  IN  JUNE,  174€t 

Mtstbuohs  inmate  of  this  breast. 

Enkindled  by  thy  flame; 
By  thee  my  being's  best  exprest. 

For  what  thou  art  I  am; 
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With  thee  I  claim  eeleitial  birth, 
A  apirk  of  Heaven's  on-n  ray; 

Without  thee  «ink  to  vileat  earth, 
Inaoiouited  clay. 

Koir  in  this  sad  and  dismal  hoar 

Of  raultiply'd  distress. 
Has  any  furmer  thought  the  pow'r 

To  make  thy  Borrows  less  ? 

When  all  around  thee  cruel  snarat 

Threaten  thy  destined  breath. 
And  every  sharp  reflection  bean 

Want,  exile,  chaina»  or  death. 

Can  aught  that  past  in  yoQtfa's  fond  reigi^ 

Thy  pleasing  vein  restore, 
Lives  beauty's  ^y  and  festive  train 

In  memory's  soft  store  ? 

Or  does  the  Mom?  'Tis  said  h«r  art 

Can  fierceat  pan^  appease; 
Can  she  to  thy  poor  tremMinr  heart 

Now  speak  the  woids  of  peace  } 

Yet  she  was  wont  at  early  dawa 

To  whisper  thy  repose, 
VoT  was  her  fnendly  aid  withdrawn 

At  gratefal  evening's  dose. 

Friendship,  His  true,  its  sacred  might, 

May  mitigate  thy  doopi ; 
Ax  lightning,  shot  across  the  night, 

A  moment  g^ds  the  gloom. 

O  God  !  thy  incidence  alone 

Can  work  a  wonder  here, 
Can  change  to  etadneas  every  moan, 

Aud  banish  sJl  my  fear. 

Thy  arm,  alUpowerful  to  save. 

May  every  doubt  destroy ; 
And,  from  the  borrours  of  the  grava. 

New  raise  to  life  and  joy. 

From  this,  as  from  a  copious  spring. 

Pare  consolation  flows ; 
Makes  the  faint  heart  midst  sufferings  sing. 

And  midst  deipair  repose. 

Yet  from  its  creatnre,  graeions  Heaven, 

Most  merciful  and  just, 
A'ks  but,  for  life  and  safety  given. 

Our  faith  and  bumUe  trust. 


A  SERIOUS  TNOUGBT. 

'Fh ROUGH  life's  strange  mystic  paths  liow  mankind 
A  contradiction  still  in  all  their  ways;      [strays  J 
in  youth's  gay  bloom,  in  wealth's  insuUing  hpur, 
Asi  Heaven  all  mercy  was,  they  li*e  secure; 
Vet  full  of  fears,  and  anxious  doubts  expire. 
And  in  the  awful  jud^re  forget  the  Sire. 
Fair  virtue  then  with  faithful  steps  pursue, 
Ttiv  good  deeds  many,  thy  offences  few  ; 
That  at  the  general  doom  thou  may'st  appear 
W^ith  aiial  hope  to  soothe  thy  conscious  fcar^ 
Tlien  to  perpetual  bliss  expect  to  live. 
Thy  .Saviour  15  thy  judge,  and  may  forgive. 
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TME  msff.^ 

If  join'd  to  make  up  virtue's  glorious  tale, 

A  weak,  but  pious  aid  can  aught  avail. 

Each  sacred  study,  each  diviner  page 

That  once  intfpir'd  my  youth,  shall  soothe  my  age.  ' 

Deaf  to  ambition,  and  to  iiiterest*s  call* 

Honour  my  titles,  and  enough  my  all; 

No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  uo  slave  of  state, 

Serene  from  fools,  and  ^iltless  of  the  irreat, , 

Some  calm  and  undisturb'd  retreat  I'll  choose 

Dear  to  myself  aud  Ariends.     Perhaps  the  Muse 

May  grant,  while  all  my  thoughts  her  charms  em- 

tf  not  a  future  feme,  a  present  joy,  [ploy, 

Pure  from  each  feverish  hope,  each  weak  desire; 

Thoughts  that  improve,  and  slumbers  that  inspire, 

.A  steadfest  peace  of  mind,  rais'd  far  above 

The  guilt  of  hate  and  weaknesses  of  k>ve ; 

•Studious  of  life,  yet  free  from  anxious  care. 

To  others  candid,  to  my  self  severe : 

Filial,  submisHive  to  the  Soven^ign  Will, 

Glad  of  the  good,  and  4>atient  of  the  ill ; 

ril  work  in  narrow  sphere  what  Heaven  approves. 

Abating  hati-eds,  and  increasing  loves. 

My  friendship,  studies  pleasures,  all  my  own» 

Alike  to  envy  and  to  fame  unknown : 

Such  in  som^  tdest  asylum  let  me  lie. 

Take  of  my  fill  of  Life,  and  wait,  not  wish  to  die* 


PSALM  LXV. 

IMITATED. 

Thrice  happy  he !  whom  thy  paternal  love 
Allows  to  tread  the  radiant  courts  altove. 
To  range  the  climes  when*  pure  enjoy<neiits  grow, 
Where  bieiksinjg^s  spring,  and  endless  (deasures  flow : 
Awful  in  majesty  thy  glories  shine, 
Thy  mercy  speaks  iu  author  all  divine. 
Thy  tenrler  a^d  amazing  care  is  own*d, 
Wbere-e'er  old  Oeean  walks  bis  wavy  round  ; 
Those  that  explore  the  terrours  of  the  main, 
Embroil'd  with  storms,  in  search  of  paltry  gain. 
Where  tides  encounter  with  tumultuous  roar. 
Derive  their  safety  from  thy  boundless  pow*r : 
Within  their  stated  mounds  thy  iiod  ooutains 
The  lawless  waves,  where  headlong:  tumult  reigns ; 
At  thy  despotic  call  the  rebels  cease. 
Sink  to  a  SRMllng  calm.^^^nd  all  is  peace. 
Those  that  inhabit  Earth's  remotest  bound, 
Trembling  survey  thy  terrours  all  ai\>und, 
When  kindling  meteors  redden  iii  the  air, 
And  shake  thy  judgments  from  their  sanguine  hair; 
At  thy  C9q9mand  feir  blushes  lead  the  day. 
And  orient  pearls  glow  from  each  tender  spray, 
Ni^ht  with  her  solemn  gloom  adores  a  God, 
And  spreads  her  sable  horrours  at  his  nod. 
Whole  nature  cheertiil  owns  her  Maker's  voice. 
Each  creature  smiles,  and  all  his  works  rejoice. 
Thy  bounty  streams  in  soft  descending  showers. 
And  wakens  into  bloom  the  drooping  flowers ; 
Pregnant  on  high  thy  cloudy  cisterns  move, 
And  pour  their  geuial  treasures  from  above; 
Earth  smiles,  nrray'd  in  all  her  youthful  cbanu$. 
Her  flowery  infants  ope  their  blushing  arms, 
And  kindling  life  each  vernal  blussom  warms. 
Thus  the 'glad  year,  with  circling  mercieii  crown'd, 
Enj<iy8  tliy  goodness  in  an  endless  round. 
I  Whene'er  thou  smil'st,  fresh  beauties  paipt  the 
I  And  flowers  ^wak«u*d  vegetate  lo.  birth.     [Eaitb, 
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The  dreary  wilds,  where  no  dtligbts  are  found, 
"Where  never  spring  adom*d  the  sterile  ground. 
At  thy  command  a  pompous  dress  assume. 
Fair  roses  glow,  and  opening  lilies  bloom : 
Here  verdant  bills  arise  on  every  side. 
And  shoot  their  tops  aloft  with  conscious  pride ; 
There  lowing  herds  adorn  the  fertile  soil. 
And  crown  with  fleecy  wool  the  shephera's  toil : 
While  tender  Iambs  their  in&nt  voicef  raise. 
And  sweetly  bleat  th'  Almighty  Giver's  praise. 
Here  loaded  valleys  smile  with  waving  corn, 
And  golden  prospects  every  field  adorn ; 
Tbey  shout  for  joy,  and  lowly  bending  sing, 
With  sweet  harmonious  notes,  their  gracious  King! 


ODES. 


ODE  r. 


TO  FANCY. 


S'akcy,  bright  and  winged  maid ! 

In  thy  night-drawn  car  convey'd 

O'er  the  green  earth  and  wide-spread  main, 

A  thousand  shadows  in  thy  train, 

A  varied  air-embodied  host, 

To  don  what  shapes  thou  pleasest  most  { 

Brandish  no  more  thy  scorpion  stings 

Around  the  destin'd  couch  of  kings; 

Nor  in  Rebellion's  ghastly  size 

A  dire  gigantic  spectre  rise: 

Cease,  for  a  while,  in  rooms  of  state 

To  damp  the  slumbers  of  the  great; 

In  Merit's  lean-Iook*d  form  t' appear. 

And  holla  **  traitor*'  in  their  ear: 

Or  Freedom's  holier  garb  belie. 

While  Justice  grinds  her  axe  fast  by : 

Nor  o'er  the  miser's  eye-lids  pour 

The  unrefreshing  golden  show'r; 

Whilst,  keen  th'  unreal  bliss  to  feel. 

His  breast  bedews  the  ruf&an  steel. 

With  these,  (when  next  thou  tak'st  thy  round) 
The  thoughts  of  guilty  Pride  confound : 
These  swell  the  horrours  and  affright 
Of  Conscience'  keen  condemning  night. 
For  this  (nor,  gracious  pow'r !  repine) 
Ji  gentler  ministry  be  thine: 
Whate'er  inspires  the  poet's  theme. 
Or  lover's  hope-enliven'd  dream. 
Monimia's  mildest  form  assume; 
Spread  o'er  thy  cheeks  her  youthful  bloon; 
Unfold  her  eyes'  unblemished  rays. 
That  melt  to  virtue  as  we  gaze ; 
That  Envy's  guiltiest  wish  disarm. 
And  view  benign  a  kindred  charm: 
Call  all  the  Graces  from  thy  store. 
Till  thy  creative  pow'r  be  o'er ; 
*  Bid  her  each  breathing  sweet  dispense^ 
And  robe  in  her  own  innocence. 

My  wish  is  giv'n:  the  spells  begin; 
Th*  ideal  world  awakes  within  ; 
The  lonely  void  of  still  repose 
pregnant  wth  some  new  wonder  growa: . 
See,  by  the  twilight  of  the  skies. 
The  beauteous  apparition  rise; 
Slow  in  Monimia's  form,  alont^ 
eWdeu  to  the  bftODooy  of  SDng. 


But  who  is  he  the  virgin  leads. 
Whom  high  a  flaming  torch  precedea. 
In  a  gown  of  stainless  lawn, 
O'er  each  mably  shoulder  drawn  ? 
Who,  clad  in  robe  of  scarlet  grain» 
The  boy  that  bears' her  flowing  train^ 
Behind  his  back  a  quiver  hung, 
A  bended  ,bow  across  is  flung; 
His  head  and  heels  two  wings  unfold. 
The  azure  feathers  girt  with  gold  :— 
Hymen !  tis  he  who  kind  inspires 
Joys  unfeign'd  and  chaste  desires : 
And  thou,  of  love  deceitful  child ! 
With  tiger-heart,  ytt  lamb-like  mild« 
Fantastic  by  thyself,  and  vain. 
But  seemly  seen  in  Hymen's  train  i 
If  Fate  be  to  my  wishes  kind, 
O I  may  1  find  you  ever  join'd ; 
But  if  the  Pates  my  wish  deny,  ^ 
My  humble  roof  come  ye  not  nigta. 

The  spell  works  on :  yet  stop  the  daj 
While  in  the  house  of  sleep  1  stay. 
About  me  swells  the  sudden  grove» 
The  woven  ari>ourette  of  love ; 
Flow'rs  spring  unbidden  o'er  the  groumd. 
And  more  than  Nature  plants  around. 
Fancy,  prolong  the  kind  repose ; 
Still,  still  th'  enchanting  vision  glows; 
And  now  I  gaze  o'er  all  her  charms. 
Now  sink  transported  in  her  arms. 
Oh  sacred  energy  divine ! 
All  these  enrapCur'd  scenes  are  thine. 
Hail !  capious  source  of  pure  delight ; 
All  hail !  thou  heaven-revealed  Tite; 
Endearing  Truth  thy  train  attends. 
And  thou  and  meek-ey'd  Peace  are  friends: 
Closer  entwine  the  magic  bow'r  ; 
Thick  rain  the  rose-empurpled  show'r : 
The  mystic  joy  impatient  flies 
Tb*  onhallow'd  gaze  of  vulgar  eyei. 
Uneirvied  let  the  rich  and  great 
Turmoil  without,  and  parcel  Fate, 
Indulging  here,  in  bliss  supreme. 
Might  1  enjoy  the  golden  dream: 
But,  ah !  the  rapture  must  not  stay; 
For  see !  she  glides,  she  glides  away. 
Oh  Fancy  !  why  didst  thou  decoy 
My  thoughts  into  this  dream  of  joy. 
Then  to  forsake  me  all  alone,  * 

To  mourn  the  fpnd  delusion  gone? 
O !  back  again,  benigu,  restore 
The  pictur*d  vision  as  before. 
Yes,  yes:  once  more  I  fold  my  eyes; 
Arise,  ye  dear  deceits,  arise. 
Ideas  bland  !  where  do  ye  rove  ? 
Why  fades  my  visionary  grove? 
Ye  fickle  troop  of  Morpheus'  train. 
Then  will  you,  to  the  proud  and  vain. 
From  me,  fantastic,  wing  your  flight, 
T'  adorn  the  dream  of  false  delight? 
But  now,  seen  in  Monimia's  air. 
Can  you  assume  a  form  less  fair. 
Some  idle  beauty's  wish  supply. 
The  mimic  triumphs  of  her  eye? 
Grant  all  to  me  this  live-long  night. 
Let  charms  detain  the  rising  light ; 
For  this  one  night  my  liveries  wear. 
And  I  absolve  you  for  the  year. 

What  time  your  poppy-crowned  go^ 
Sends  his  tnith-teUipy  scoots  abnad,- 
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Ere  yet  the  eoeV  to  matiM  riogi , 
And  th«  lark,  with  mouoting  win^^ 
The  simple  village-f  wain  has  wam'd 
To  shake  off  sleep,  by  labour  earo*d; 
Or  on  the  rose's  silken  hemy  . 
Aurora  weeps  her  earliest  gem ; 
Or,  beneath  the  opening  dawn. 
Smiles  the  fair-extended  lawn* 
When  in  the  soft  encircled  shade 
Ye  find  reclin*d  the  gentle  maid» 
Each  busy  motion  laid  to  rest. 
And  all  compoi'd  her  peacefuf  breasts 
Swift  paint  tbe  &ir  internal  scene, 
lite  piinntom  labours  of  your  reign  ^ 
The  liyin;  imagery  adorn 
With  all  the  Umnings  of  the  mom. 
With  all  the  treasuras  Nature  keeps 
ConceaI'd  below  tlve  forming  deeps ;  . 
Or  dress'd  in  the  rich  waving  pride. 
That  coren  the  green  monutaip's  side^ 
Or  blooms  beneath  the  amorous  gale 
In  the  wide-cmbosom*d  vale. 
I^t  powerful  Music  too  es3ay 
The  magic  of  her  hidden  lay : 
While  each  harsh  thought  away  shall  fly 
Down  the  full  stream  of  harmony. 
Compassion  mild  shall  fill  their  place. 
Each  gentle  minister  of  grace. 
Pity  that  often  melts  to  Jove, 
Let  weeping  Pity  kind  improve 
The  softenM  hefirt,  prepared  to  take 
Whatever  impressiona  have  shall  make. 
Oh  !  in  that  kind,  that  sacred  hour, 
When  Hate,  when  Anger  have  no  iww'r; 
When  sighing  Love,  mild  simple  boy,    . 
Courtship  sweet,  and  tender  joy, 
Alone  possess  the  fair-one's  heart; 
Vet  me  then,  Fancy,  bear  my  part. 

Oh  goddess!  how  I  long  t*  appear; 
The  hour  of  dear  success  draws  near: 
See  where  the  crowding  Shadows  wait  ^ 
Haste  and  unfold  the  ivory  gate : 
Ye  gracious  forms,  employ  your  aid, 
Come  in  my  anxious  look  amiy*d, 
Cuine  Love,  come  Hymen,  at  my  pray»y 
IjeA  by  blithe  Hope,  ye  decent  pair 
By  mutual  confidence  combinM^ 
As  erst  in  sleep  I  saw  yon  join*d. 
t^ill  my  eyes  with  heart^well'd  tear^ 
Fill  my  breast  with  heart-born  fears, 
Half-utter*d  vows  and  half  suppress'd. 
Part  look*d  and  only  wished  the  rest ; 
Make  sighs,  and  speaking  sorrows  prove^ 
Suffering  much,  how  much  1  love  j 
Make  the  Mases'  lyre  complain, 
Strung  by  me  in  warbled  strain  ; 
I^t  the  melodious  numbers  flow' 
Powerful  of  a  lover's  woe, 
Till  by  the  tender  Orphean  art, 
I  through  her  ear  should  gain  hei' heart. 

Now,  Fancy,  now  the  fit  is  o'er; 
I  feel  my  Sivrows  vex  no  more: 
But  when  condemned  again  to  mourOy 
Fancy,  to  my  aid  return. 


ODE  //. 


Cegowk,  pursuits  so  vain  and  li|;ht; 
Knowlege,  fraitlass  of  delight; 


Lean  Study,  sire  of  sal1o#  Doubt, 

I  put  thy  musing  taper  out: 

Fantastic  all,  a  long  adieu ; 

For  what  has  love  to  do  with  you  t  v 

For,  lo,  I  go  where  Beauty  fires, 

To  satisfy  my  soul's  desires; 

For,  lo,  I  seek  the  sacred  walli 

Where  Love,  and  gentle  Beauty,  calls  s 

For  me  she  has  adom*d  the  room. 

For  me  has  shed  a  rich  perfume : 

Has  she  not  prepar*d  the  tea  ? 

I'he  kettle  boils—she  waits  for  mt. 

I  come,  aor  single,  but  along 
Youthful  Sports  ajoUy  throng! 
Thoughtless  joke,  and  infant  wiles; 
Harmless  wit,  and  vli^in  smiles; 
Tender  woi^ls,  and  kind  intent; 
Languish  fond,  and  blandishment; 
Yielding  curtsy,  whisper  low; 
Silken  blush,  with  chet>ks  that  glow; 
Chaste  desires,  and  wishes  meet; 
Thin  clad  Hope,  a  foot-man  fleet; 
Modesty,  that  turns  aside. 
And  backward  strives  her  form  to  hidt; 
Healthful  Mirth,  still  gay  and  youiipr, 
And  Meekness  with  a  maiden's  tongue ; 
Satire,  by  good  humour  dress'd 
In  a  many-coluur^d  vest : 
And  enter  leaning  at  the  door. 
Who  send'st  thy  flaunting  patn  before. 
The  roguish  hoy  of  kind  delight. 
Attendant  on  the  lover's  night, 
Fair  his  ivory  shuttle  flies 
Through  the  bright  threads  of  mingling  dyef. 
As  swift  bis  ro^y  fingers  move 
To  knit  the  silken  cords  of  love ; 
And  stop  who  softly.stealing  goes 
Occasion  high  on  her  tiptoes, 
Whom  youth  with, watchful  look  espie^ 
To  seize  the  forelock  ere  she  flies, 
Kre  he  her  bald  pate  shall  sun-ey. 
And  well-plied  heels  to  run  awny. 

But,  anxious  Care,  be  far  fn>m  hence; 
Vain  surmise,  and  altered  sense ; 
Misshapen  doubts,  the  woes  they  bring; 
And  Jealousy,  of  fiercest  sting; 
Despair,  that  solitary  stands. 
And  nTings  a  halter  in  his  hands; 
Flattery,  false  and  hollow  found. 
And  Dread,  with  eye  still  looking  round ; 
Avarice,  bending  under  pelf: 
Conceit,  still  gaaing  on  herself: 
O  Love !  exclude  high-crestcd  Pride, 
Nymph  of  Amazonian  stride: 
Nor  in  these  walls,  like  waiting-maid. 
Be  Curiosity  suncy'd. 
That  to  the  key-hole  lays  her  ear. 
Listening  at  the  door  to  hear ; 
Nor  father  Time,  unless  he's  found 
In  triumph  led  by  Beauty  bound, 
ForcM  to  yield  to  Vigour's  stroke. 
His  blunted  scythe  and  hour-glass  broke. 
But  come,  ail  ye  who  know  to  please ; 
Inviting  glance,  and  downy  ease  ; 
The  heart'boru  joy,  the  gentle  care ; 
Soft-breathed  wish,  and  powV  of  prayer  ; 
The  simple  vow,  that  means  no  ill; 
Believing  2uiet,  submissive  Will ; 
Constancy  of  meekest  mind. 
That  soflbrs  loug»and  still  is  kiinF; 
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All  ye  who  put  oar  woet  to  flis^; 

All  ye  who  minister  delight; 
Nods,  and  wreaths,  and  becks,  and  tipa  2 
Meaninjj^  winks,  and  rogaish  trips; 
Fond  deceits,  and  kind  sarprises; 
Sudden  sinks,  and  sodden  rises; 
Laughs,  and  toys,  and  gamesome  fightf  j 
Jolly  dance,  and  girds,  and  flights: 
Then,  to  make  me  wholly  blest. 
Let  me  be  there  a  welcome  goest 


ODE  III. 


Immortalia  ne  speits*  monet  annua  ■    ■ 

aoi 

Now  Spring  begins  her  smiling  round, 
Lavish  to  paint  th'  enameled  ground ; 
The  birds  exalt  their  ebeerfol  Toice, 
And  gay  on  erery  bough  rej^^ieek 
The  lovely  Graces,  hand  in  hand. 
Knit  in  Love's  eternal  hand. 
With  dancing  step  at  early  dawn^ 
Tread  lightly  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 
Where'er  the  youthful  sisters  move. 
They  fire  the  fionl  to  genial  ti»v«. 
Now,  by  the  river*s  painted  side. 
The  swain  delights  his  eomitry  bride, 
While,  pleas'd,  she  bears  his  artless  towb  t 
Above  the  featherM  eongster  wooes. 
Soon  will  the  ripea*d  Summer  yield 
Her  various  giiU  to*  every  field  ; 
Soon  fruitful  trees,  a  beauteons  shoW| 
With  ruby-tinctur*d  births  shall  glow ; 
Sweet  smells,  from  beds  of  lilies  bomei 
Perfume  the  breezes  of  the-«>om.  - 
ThQ  sunny  day,  and  dewy  night,  ' 

To  rural  play  my  ftiir  invite; 
Soft  on  a  bank  of  violets  laid. 
Cool  she  enjoys  the  evening  shado; 
The  sweets  of  Summer  feast  her  eye. 
Yet  soon,  soon  will  the  Summer  fly. 
Attend,  my  lovely  maid,  and  kno^ 
To  profit  by  the  moral  show: 
Now  young  and  blooming  thou  art  seen^ 
Fi-esh  on  the  stalk,  for  ever  green ; ' 
Now  does  th'  unfolded  bud  disclose 
^nll  blown  to  sight  the  blushing  rose: 
y.et,  once  the  sunny  season  past, 
Thinfc  not  the  cozening  scene  will  last; 
Let  not  the  flatterer  Hope  persuade: 
Ab !  mast  I  say  that  this  will  fade? 
For.  see  the  Summer  posts  away. 
Sad  emblem  of  our  own  decay. 
Now  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north. 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth: 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweda*s  silver  flood  coostraim: 
Cast  up  thy  eyes,  how  bleak  and  barjB 
He  Waodekf  ou  the  tope  of  Varei! 
Behold  his  footsteps  dire  are  seen 
Confessed  on  many  a  withering  green, 
Oriev'd  at  the  sight,  when  fhou'shalt  9e« 
A  snowy  wreath  clothe  every  tree, 
Frequenting  now  the  stream  no  more^ 
Thou  fly'st,  displeas'd,  the  barren  sliore. 
When  thou  sbalt  miss  the  flowers ^■t|[rew 
9ut  late  to  chaurm  thy  mviib'd'viewi  ' 


«*  Shall  I,  ah  horrid  !*»  wilt  tlimi  nty, 
*'  Be  like  to  this  another  day?" 

Yet,  whan  in  snow  and  dremy  froi^ 
The  pleasure  of  the  field  is  lost. 
To  blazing  hearths  at  home  we  nra. 
And  fires  supply  the  distant  San  ; 
In  gay  delights  our  hoars  employ. 
We  do  not  lose  but  change  our  joy; 
Happy  abandon  every  care. 
To  lead  the  dance,  to  court  the  fsiry 
To  turn  the  page  of  ^cient  bards. 
To  drain  the  bowl,  and  deal  the  cards. 
But  when  the  beauteous  white  and  red 
From  the  pale  ashy  cbe^  is  fled; 
When  wrinkles  dire,  and  age  severe. 
Make  beauty  fly  we  knosr  not  wbete: 
The  fair  whom  Fates  unkind  disarm. 
Have  they  for  ever  cea^d  to  ebarm  f 
Or  is  there  left  some  pleasrog  art. 
To  keep  secure  a  captive  htert^ 

**  Unhappy  Love  I"  mi^ht  lover»  luy, 
"  Beauty,  thy  food,  does  swift  decay ; 
When  once  that  shorty v'd  stock  irapeuj^ 
What  art  thy  famine  can  prefveut? 
Virtues  prepare  wkh  early  care. 
That  Love  may  live  on  Wisdom^  fare; 
Though  Bcstacy  with  Beauty  flies, 
Esteem  is  born  when  Beauty  dies; 
Happy  to  whom  the  Fates  deeree 
The  gift  of  Heav'n  in  giving  thee 7 
Thy  beauty  shall  bis  youth  engage  ; 
Thy  virtues  shall  delight  bis  age.* 


ODB  IF. 


ox  XHB  If  BW  TBAft.   I'M. 

Janus,  who,  with  sliding  pace, 

Ruo*st  a  never-ending  race. 

And  driv*st  about,  iu  prone  career. 

The  whirling  circle  of  the  year. 

Kindly  indulge  a  little  stay, 

I  beg  but  one  swift  boui^s  dday. 

O !  while  th*  imBortant  rainotea  wait* 

TiCt  me  revolve  the  books  of  fate; 

See  what  the  coming  year  iatends 

To  me,  my  country,  kind  and  frianda. 

Then  may*st  thou  wing  thy  flight,  und  go^ 

To  scatter  blindly  joys  and  woe; 

Spread  dire  disease,  or  purest  heaIt]^ 

And,  as'tbou  list'st,  grant  place  or  w»  ajth, 

This  hour,  withheld  by  potent  ohams, 

Ev*n  Peace  shall  sleep  iu  PowVa  awAunBtf 

Kings  feel  their  inwaid  tonnents  laaa. 

And  for  a  moment  wish  to  Mess. 

Life  now  presents  aaother  tceoei 
The  same  strange  htce  to  «ct  agiMi; 
Again  the  weary  human  play'rs 
Advance,  aud  take  their  aeverai  sksqrea  p 
Clodius  riots,  Caisar  flghta, 
Tully  pleads,  and  Maro  writes, 
Ammon*s  fierce  son  oontcola  the  giobe^ 
And  Harlequin  diverts  the  inob4 
To  Timers  dark  cave  the  year  retreats^ 
These  hoary  unCjrequented  aeate; 
There  from  his  loaded  wing  be  lays 
The  months,  the  minutca,  hours  and  ^f  ^ 
Then  flies,  th«%  Seasons  in  his  tram, 
To  compass  round  th^  year  1 
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See  there,  in  vhrwat  heaps  doiiibm*d» 
The  vatt  designs  of  haneo^inds 
Whatever  sweU'd  the  sutesman'^  thought. 
The  mischiefs  mad  ambition  Wrought, 
Public  revenge  and  hidden  guilty 
The  blood  by  secret  murder  spilt, 
Frieodships  to  soidid  interest  given, 
And  ill-maicb*d  hearts,  ne'er  pair'd  in  Heaven; 
What  Avarice,  to  crown  his  store, 
^tole  from  the  orphan,  and  the  poorj 
Or  Luxury's  more  shameful  waste. 
Squandered  on  th'  unthankful  ieast 
Ye  kings,  and  guilty  great,  drew  neari 
Before  this  awful  court  appear  t 
Bare  to  the  Muse's  piercing  eye 
The  secrets  of  all  mortals  lie; 
She,  strict  avenger,  brings  to  light 
Your  crimes  conceal'din  darkest  night; 
As  Con.science,  to.  her  trust  most  true,. 
Sliall  judge  between  th*  oppress'd  and  you* 

This  casket  shows,  ye  wretched  train. 
How  often  Merit  sued  in  vain. 
See,  there,  undry'd,  the  widow's  tears; 
See,  there,  unsooth'd  the  orphan*s  lean: 
Yet,  look,  what  mighty  sums  appear. 
The  vile  profosion  of  the  year. 
Could'st  thou  nut,  impious  Greatness,  give 
The  smallest  alms,  that  Want  might  livei 
And  vet,  how  many  a  laige  repast 
Pnird  the 'rich  glutton's  sickly  tastr! 
One  table's  vain  intemperate  load. 
With  ambu8h*d  death,  and  sickness  strow'd. 
Had  blest  the  cottage'  peaceful  shade, 
And  given  its  children  health  and  bread: 
The  rustic  sire,  and  faithful  spouse. 
With  «ch  dear  pledge  of  honest  vows, 
Had,  at  the  sober-tasted  meal, 
Repeated  oft  the  grateful  tale; 
Had  bymn'd,  in  native  language  fl«e, 
The  song  of  thanks  to  Heaven  and  then; 
A  music  that  the  great  ne'er  hear, 
Yet  sweeter  to  th'  intsinal  car 
Than  any  soft  seducing  note 
£'er  thrill'd  from  Farinelli's  threat 

Let's  still  search  on-— ^This  handle's  laig«k 
What's  here?  Tis  Science'  ptaintive  charge. 
Hear  Wisdom's  philosophic  sigh, 
(Neglected  all  her  treasures  lie) 
That  none  her  secret  haunts  explore. 
To  learn  what  Plato  tanght-befbre; 
Her  sons  sednc*d  to  turn  their  parti 
To  Flattety'amore  thriving  arts; 
Refine  their  better  sense  away 
And  join  Cosmptionia  flag,  lor  pay^ 
See  his  rewavd  the  gameiiter  shairs. 
Who  painted  morel  Virtue  fiiir  ; 
Inspired  the  minds-of  gsnerans  yemth 
To  lov^  the  simple  mistress  Truth; 
The  patriot  path  distinclly  showM, 
That  Roma  and  Oreeoe  to  glory  trade; 
That  self-apptause  is  noblest  fitme. 
And  kings  may  greatness  Hnk  to  ahama, 
While  honesty  is  no  vUs^caee, 
And  Peace  can  smile  without  a  plaocw 
Hear  too  Astnmcaqr  tepine, 
Who  taught  unnuraber'd  worlds  to  shine; 
VTho  travels  boundless  ether  through, 
Afid  brings  the  distant  orbs  to  view» 
Can  she  her  broken  glasa  repair, 
TiMMigh  Av'ika  has  iler  aU  to  spa«a> 


What  ihtghty  idcreU  had  bean  found. 
Was  Virtue  mistress  of  five  pound } 
Yet  see  where,  given  to  Wealth  and  Pride^ 
A  bulky  pension  lies  beside. 

A  vaunt  then,  Riches;  no  delay; 
I  spurn  th'  ignoble  heaps  away» 
What  though  your  charms  can  purchase  all 
The  giddy  honoure  of  this  ball ; 
Make  Nature^s  gennans  all  divide*, 
And  haughty  peere  renounce  their  pride ; 
Can  buy  proud  Flavians  sordid  smile, 
Or  ripe  for  ftite,  this  destln'd  isle. 
Though  Oreataess  condescends  to  prey. 
Will  Time  indulge  one  hour's  delay, 
Or  give  the  wretch  inlent  on  peff. 
One  mbment^s  credit  with  himself? 
Viitue,  that  true  from  false  discerns. 
The  vulgar  courtly  phrase  unlearnsi 
Soperior  ^r  to  l^ortuoe's  firown. 
Bestows  alone  the  stable  crowns 
The  wreath  from  honoQr*s  root  that  springs, 
That  fiules  upon  the  hrowi  of  kings. 


ODEK 


ox  THB  BATTLE  Ot  GIUHMttUlR.  1*745. 

As  over  Oladsasuir's  blood-4tain*d  field, 

Scotia,  imperial  goddess,  flew; 
Her  lifted  spear  and  radiuit  shield 
Conspicuous  blatiag  to  the  view ; 
Her  visage,  lately. clouded  with  despair. 
Now  reassom'd  its  fint  mi^stic  air.  * 

Such  seen  as  oft  in  battle  warm 

She  glow'd  tlirough  many  a  martial  age; 
Or  mild  to  breathe  the  civil  charm. 
In  pious  plans  and  oonnsel  sage: 
For,  o'er  the  mingUog  glories  of  her  Hce, 
A  manly  greatness  he^ten'd  female  grace. 

Loud  as  the  trumpet  rolls  its  sound. 

Her  voice  the  power  celestial  reis'd; 
Whilst  her  victorious  sons  around 
In  silent  joy  and  wonder  gazeil: 
The  sacred  Muses  heard  th*  imittorta]  lay, 
And  thus  to  earth  the  notes  of  fame  convey: 

'*  Tis  done!  my  sons!  'tis  nobly  done  1 

Victorious  over  tymnt  power; 
How  quick  the  race  of  fiime  was  run  1 
The  work  of  ages  in  one  hour:  D^ifos; 

Slow  creeps  th'  oppressive  weight  af  slavish 
One  gkirions  moment  rose,  and  burst  your 
chains. 

«  But  late,  forlorn,  dejected,  paila, 

A  prey  to  each  iasaltlng  foe; 
I  saoght  the  grove  and^  gloomy  vaU^ 
To  vent  in  solitude  my  woe; 
Now  to  my  hand  the  balance  fof  r  restor'd ; 
Onoe  more  t  wiekl  on  high  tto$  imperial  swoid  t 

«  What  arm  has  this  deli vaif  nee  wrought? 

Tis  he!  the  gallant  youth  appears ; 
O  warm  in  fields,  and  cool  in  thought  I 
Beyond  the  slow  adviince  of  yeaia ! 
Haste,  let  ma,  rescued  now  from  future  harms, 
iBtmin  close  the  filial  virtue  in  my  aims. 
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**  Early  I  ntmM  thitf  royal  youth, 

Ah  !  ill  detain'd  on  foreign  shores; 
f  6ird  his  mind  with  love  of  truth. 
With  fortitude  and  wisdom's  stores: 
For  when,  a  noble  action  is  decreed, 
Heav'n  forms  the  hero  for  the  destined  deed. 

'*  Nor  could  the  soft  seducing  charms 

Of  mild  Hesperia^s  blooming  soil 
E*er  quench  his  noble  thirst  of  arms. 
Of  generous  deeds  aod  honest  toil ; 

Fix*d  with  the  warmth  a  country  love  imparts* 
He  fled  their  weakness,  but  admir'd  their  arts* 

"  With  him  I  plough'd  the  stormy  mainj 
My  breath  inspired  th*  auspicious  gale; 
Reserv'd  for  Gladsmuir's  glorious  plam. 
Through  dangers  wingM  his  darinpr  sail:     fposc 
•■    Where,  form'd  with  inborn  worth,  hedurstop- 
His  single  valour  to  an  host  of  foes. 

**  Me  came!  he  spoke!  and  all  aroand. 

As  swift  as  Heaven's  qoick-dartcd  flame^ 
Shepherds  tum*d  warriors  at  the  sound. 
And  every  bosom  beat  for  fame; 
They  caught  heroic  ardour  from  his  eyes. 
And  at  his  side  the  willing  heroes  rise. 

«  Rouse,  England!  rouse,  Fame*s  noblest  sod. 

In  all  thy  ancient  splendour  shine} 
if  I  the  glorious  work  begun, 

O  let  the  crowning  palm  be  thine  : 

I  bring  a  prince,  for  such  is  Heav'n^s  decree, 
Who  overcomes  but  to  forgive  and  free. 

V  S6  shall  fierce  wars  and  tumults  cease. 
While  Plenty  crowns  the  smiling  plain; 
And  Industry,  fair  child  of  peace, 
iShall  in  each  crowded  city  reign; 

So  shall  these  happy  realms  for  ever  prove 
The  sweets  of  anion,  liberty,  and  love." 


SONGS. 


Yb  shepherda  and  nymphs,  that  adorn  the  gay 
plain,  [strain; 

Approach  from  your  sports,  and  attend  to  my 
Amongst  all  your  number  a  lover  so  true 
Was  ne'er  so  undone,  with  such  bliss  in  his  view. 

-Was  ever  a  nymph  so  hard-hearted  as  mine? 
She  knows  me  sincere,  and  she  sees  how  I  pine; 
She  does  not  disdain  me,  nor  frown  in  her  wrath. 
But  calmly  and  mildly  resigns  me  to  death* 

She  calls  me  her  friend,  but  her  lover  denies  > 
She  smiles  when  I'm  cheerful,  but  hears  not  my 
A  boeom  so  flinty,  so  gentle  an  air,  [sighs ; 

Inspires  me  with  hope,  and  yet  bids  me  despair ! 

I  fall  at  harfeet,  and  implore  her  with  tears: 
.fier  answer  oonfoands,  while  her  manner  endears; 
When  softly  she  tells  me  to  hope  no  relief, 
|Ay  trembling  lips  bless  her,  in  spite  of  my  grief. 

By  night,  while  I  slumber,  still  haunted  with  care, 
I  start  lip  in  anguish  and  sigh  fbr  the  fair: 
The  fair  sleep  in  peace,  may  she  ever  do  so! 
And  only  whea  dmniog  imagine  my  woe» 


Then  f^e  at  a  distance,  nor  Ikrtftef  asptre; 
Nor  think  she  shouU  love,  whom  alie  cannot  ad- 
mire; 
Hush  all  thy  complaining,  and  dying*  her  liav*?. 
Commend  her  to  Heav*n,  and  thyself  tn  the  grava. 


Ar  the  shepherd's  mournful  fate. 

When  doom'd  to  love,  and  doom*d  to  languidi. 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair-one'd  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish. 
Yet  eager  looks,  aod  dying  sij^s. 

My  secret  soul  discover; 
While  rapture  trembling  through  mme  eyea,- 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  red*ningcbedc, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  varioos  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For  oh !  that  form  so  heavenly  fair. 

Those  langtfid  eyes  so  sweetly  wimMng, 
That  artless  blush,  and  modeat  air. 

So  fatally  begniling. 
Thy  every  look,  and  evrry  grace. 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee; 
Till  death  overtake  me  in  the  cbase^ 

Still  will  my  hopes  pursue  thee : 
Then  when  my  tedious  hours  are  ] 

Be  this  last  blessing  given. 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last. 

And  die  in  sight  of  Heaven. 


Adieu,  ye  pleasant  sports  and  playa, 
Farcwel,  each  song  that  was  diverting  ^ 

Love  tunes  my  pipe  to  mournful  lays, 
1  sing  of  Delia  and  of  Damou^s  partins* 

Long  had  he  lov'c^,  and  long  concealM 
The  dear,  tormenting,  pleasant  passioatj 

Till  Delia*s  mHdness  had  prevailM 
On  him  to  ahow  hk  inclinatiod. 

lust  as  the  fair-one  seem'd  to  give 

A  patient  ear  to  his  love-story, 
Damon  must  hi»  Delia  leave. 

To  go  in  quest  of  Unlsomegloiy. 

Half-spoken  words  hnng  on  his  tongae. 
Their  eyes  refus'd  the  asaal  giaeCaag; 

And  sighs  supply'd  their  wonted  song,  [rfi«. 

These  charming  aomida  were  chaa^  to  wtrp- 

A.  Dear  idol  of  my  0onl,  adieu ! 

Cease  to  lament,  but  ne*er  to  love  oie. 
While  Damon  lives,  he  lives  for  yon. 
No  other  charms  shall  ever  move  me. 

B,  Alas !  who  knows,  when  parted  fiar 

Prom  Delia,  hut  you  may  deceive  her? 
The  thou;cht  destroys  my  heart  with  oaie. 
Adieu,  my  dear,  I  fear  for  ever. 

A.  If  ever  I  foftget  my  vowt. 

May  then  my  guardian  angel  leare  me: 
And  more  to  a(!gravato  my  woes, 
Ba  yon  so  good  as  to  foipve  bm. 
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Yk  sKepber^  of  thU  pleMtot  vite 
Where  Yarrow  streams  aloQ^, 

Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 
In  my  triumphant  tong. 

She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heavenly  smile- 
Atones  her  long  delays^ 

One  happy  minute  crowns  the  paina    - 
Of  many  suffering  days. 

Raise,  raise  the  Tictor-notas  of  joy. 

These  suffering  days  are  o'er. 
Love  satiates  no«r  his  boundless  wisb 

From  beaoty^s  boundless  store; 
No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  fears 

This  rising  calm  destroy. 
Now  every  prospect  smiles  around 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  Sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour, 
Brighten*d  each  hill,  and  o*er  each  vale 

Now  colour'd  every  flower; 
The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  withheld. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move. 
The  hovering  songsters  round  were  mute^ 

And  wonder  hushM  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  resound 

The  lambkin's  tender  cry, 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  atole 

In  dimpling  silence  by; 
All  nature  seem*d  in  still  r^KMe 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear, 
That  gently  rollM  the  tuneful  wave^ 

She  spoke  and  bless'd  my  ear. 

*'  Take,  take,  whate*er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine, 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  1  boast 

Love  renders  wholly  thine;" 
The  woods  struck  up,  to  the  soft  gale 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move, 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  voicei 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  again  resound 

The  lambkins  tender  cry, 
"With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trill*d 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 
Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  song, 
I  snatch*d  her  to  my  trembling  breast. 

All  nature  joyM  along. 


Go,  plaintive  sounds !  and  to  the  ftuf 

Mv  secret  wounds  impart. 
Tell  all  I  hope,  tell  all  1  fear. 

Each  motion  in  my  heart. 

But  she,  methinks,  is  listening  now 
To  some  enchanting  strain. 

The  smile  that  triumphs  oVr  her  brow 
Seems  not  to  heed  my  pain. 

Yes,  plaintive  sounds,  yet,  yet  delay, 

However  my  love  repine, 
Let  that  gay  minute  pass  away. 

The  next  perhaps  it  thine. 


Yes,  plaintive  sonnds,  tio  longer  croit. 
Your  srriefiB  shall  soon  be  o*er. 

Her  cheek,  undimpled  now,  has  lost 
The  smile  it  lately  wore. 

Yes,  plaintive  sounds,  she  now  is  yours, 

»Tis  now  your  time  to  move; 
Essay  to  soften  all  her  powers. 

And  be  that  softness,  love. 

Cease,  plaintive  sounds,  your  task  is  done. 

That  anxious  tender  air 
Proves  o*er  her  heart  the  conquest  woo» 

1  see  you  melting  there. 

Reiutn,  ye  smiles,  return  again, 

Return  each  sprightly  frrace, 
I  yield  up  to  your  charming  reign. 

All  that  enchanting  face. 

I  take  no  outward  show  amiss 
Rove  where  they  will,  her  eyes. 

Still  let  her  smiles  each  shepherd  bless. 
So  she  but  hear  my  sighs. 


Yov  ask  toe,  charming  ikir. 
Why  thus  I  pensive  go, 

From  whence  proceeds  my  care. 
What  nourishes  my  woe } 

Why  seek'st  the  cause  to  find 

Ofills  that  I  endure? 
Ah !  why  so  vaitoly  kind, . 

Unless  resolv'd  to  cure? 

It  needs  no  magic  art 

To  know  whence  my  alarms; 
Examine  yott^own  heart. 

Go  read  them  in  your  charms. 

Whene'er  the  youthful  quire 
Along  the  vale  advance* 

To  raise,  at  your  desire. 
The  lay,  or  form  the  dance : 

Beneficent  to  each. 

You  some  kind  graoe  siff»rdy 
Gentle  in  deed  or  speech, 

A  smile  or  friendly  word. 

Whilst  on  my  love  you  put 
No  values— or  the  same. 

As  if  my  fire  was  but 
Some  paltry  village  flame. 

At  this  my  colour  flies. 

My  breast  with  sorrow  heaves; 
The  pain  I  would  disguise,^ 

Nor  man  nor  maid  deceives. 

My  love  stands  aU  display'd. 
Too  strong  for  art  to  hide. 

How  soon  the  heart's  betray'd 
With  such  a  clue  to  guide ! 

How  croel  is  my  fate, 

Affronts  I  could  have  borne, 
Found  comfort  in  your  hate. 

Or  triumph*d  in  year  acorn: 
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But  whilst  I  tbas  adore, 
Tm  driven  tu  wild  despair; 

IndifFerence  is  mora 
Than  i-aging  love  can  bear. 


HAMIL*rt>N'S  ^OEMS. 


WofJtD*8t  thou  kuow  her  sacivd  charms 
Who  this  destiii'd  heart  alarms,  » 

What  kind  of  nymph  the  Reavemt  decfee 
The  maid  that's  made  for  love  and  me. 

Who  pants  to  bear  the  sigh  sincere. 
Who  melts  to  see  the  tender  tear. 
From  each  ungentle  passion  free; 
Such  the  maid  that's  made  for  me. 

Who  joys  whene'er  she  sees  me  glad, 
Who  sorrows  lyhen  she  s^es  me  rad. 
For  peace  and  me  can  pomp  resi^rn ; 
Such  the  heart  that's  made  for  mine. 

Whose' sotrt  with  generous  friendship  glows. 
Who  (eels  the  blessings  she  besfovvs, 
G'  ntle  to  all,  bat  kind  to  me ; 
Such  be  mine,  if  such  there  6el 

Whose  genuine  thoughts,  devoid  of  art. 
Are  all  the  natives  ej  her  heart, 
A  simple  train,  from  falsehood  free; 
Such  the  maid  that's  made  for  me. 

Avaunt,  ye  light  roquets,  retire, 
Whom  glittering  fops  around  admire; 
UnmovM  your  tinsel  olianns  I  see. 
More  genuine  beauties  are  for  me. 

Should  Love,  fantastic  as  he  is, 
Kaif^e  up  some  rival  to  my  bliss ; 
And  should  she  change,  but  c«a  Uttt  btA 
No  other  maid  is  nads  hr  me. 


BY  A  YOUJiG  14DY, 

Oir  RttAOINO  file  VORBOOtVO. 

If  you  would  know,  my  dearest  friend. 
The  man  whose  merit  may  pretend 
To  gain  my  heart,  thaA  yet  is  free. 
Him  that's'  made  ^  ipve  andnie  t 

His  mind  should  be  his  diie&st  care. 
All  his  improvements  centre  there. 
From  each  unmanly  passion  fraa; 
That  is  the  man  who's  mada  for  m&    , 

Whose  generous  bosom  goodness  waims, 
Whom  sacred  virtue  ever  charms, 
Who  to  no  vice  a  slave  will  be; 
This  is  the  man  vtai^a  made  for  me.     . 

Whose  tongue  can  easily  impart 
The  dictates  of  his  honest  heart. 
In  plain  good  sense;  fiXHO  flattery  frea^ 
Such  he  must  be  who's  made  for  ma. 

He  alone  can  love  inspire. 
Who  feels  the  warmth  of  fViendshtp*s fire; 
Humane  and  generous,  kind  and  frte^ 
That  is  the  man  who's  made  for  me. 

If  such  an  one,  my.  friend,  e'er  trie* 
To  make  me  his  bf  itricteit  ties, 


The  study  of  my  life  shall  be. 
To  please  the  man  ao  dear  to  mA 

Ye  powder'd  beaux,  from  me  retire. 
Who  only  your  dear  nelvea  admire; 
Though  deek'd  in  richest  lace  yuu  be. 
No  tinsel'd  f^p  has  charma  for  me. 

'  Glasgow, 


REPLY  BY  MR.  BJMILTON. 

— ^Scd  quae  legat  ipsa  Lycoris.  ni 

0  gbMtlb  maid !  whoe'er  thou  axt, 
That  seek'st  to^bTess  a  friendly  heart; 
Whose  Muse  and  mind  seem  fram'd  topron 
The  tenderness  of  mutual  love. 

The  heart  that  flutters  in  hia  breast. 
That  longs  and  panta  to  be  at  rest, 
Roam'd  all  rouiid  thy  set^  to  find 
A  gentle  mate;  and  hop'd  her  kind; 

t  saw  a  face— and  found  it  fair ; 

1  search'd  a  mind— ^aw  goodness  tboai 
Goodness  and  beauty  both  combin*(f ; 
But  Heav'n  forbad  her  to  be  kind. 

To  thee  for  refuge  dare  I  fly. 
The  victim  of  another  eye  ? 
Poor  gift !  a  lost,  rejected  hearty 
Deep  woimded  by  a  foreign  dart* 

From  this  inevitable  chain, 
Alas!  I  hope  to  'scape  in  vain. 
Is  there  a  pow'r  can  set  me  free, 
A  pow*r  on  Earth— or  is  it  thee? 

Yet  were  thy  cheek  as  Venus  lair; 
BloomM  all  the  Paphian  goddess  tliere. 
Such  as  she  bless'd  Adonis* arms; 
Thou  could'st  but  equal  Laura'a  cbarms* 

Or  were  thy  gentlest  mind  replete 
With  all  that's  mild,  that*s  soft,  that's  sweet; 
Was  all  that's  sweet,  soft,  mild,  combin'd, 
Thou  could'st  but  equal  Laura's  mmd. 

Since  beauty,  goo^oes?,  is  not  found 
Of  equal  force  to  soothe  this  wound. 
Ah !  what  oaa  ease  my  angaialiM  mini  I 
Perhaps  the  charm  of  being  kind. 

Canst  thou  transported  view  the  lays 
l*hat  warblo  forth  aaothei's  j^ratse. 
Indulgent  to  the  vow  unknowii* 
Well  pleas'd  with  homage  not  thy  own  I 

Canst  thou  the  sighs  with  pity  bear 
Thut  swell  to  toorh  another's  ear? 
Canst  thou  with  soft  compaasion  see 
The  tears  that  fall,  and  riot  for  thee? 

Canst  thou  thy  blooming  hopes  resigai 
The  TOW  sincere,  so  dearly  thine; 
All  these  resign,  and  prove  to  me 
What  Laura  wou'd  not  deigu  to  be? 

When  at  thy  ftet  I  treaibting  ^11, 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  Laura  call; 
Wilt  thou  my  anxious  cares  bef^aile^ 
And  o'er  thy  foce  spread  Lauta'a  saik 
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Perhaps  Tiine*8  gcntljr  ttealliif  p«c« 
May  Laura's  iktal  ibrm  effiioe, 
Thou  to  my  hei^rt  alone  be  dear, 
Alone  thy  ima^  triumph  here. 

Come  then,  best  angel  ?  to  my  aid ! 
Come,  sore  thou*rt  such,  the  gentlest 
If  thou  canst  woric  this  cure  divine. 
My  hieart  henceforth  is  wholly  thina. 
MdinburgK 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  ANSWER. 

Your  Laura's  charms  I  cannot  bouft; 
For  beauty  1  ne'er  was  a  toast  j 
I'm  not  remarkable  for  sense; . 
To  wit  Tve  not  the  least  pretence. 

If  gold  and  silver  have  the  power 

To  charm,  no  thousands  swell  my  dower; 

No  shining  treasures  1  possess, 

To  make  the  world  my  work  confess. 

An  honest  plain  good-natur'd  Jass, 
(The  character  by  which  I  pass,) 
I  doubt  will  scarcely  have  the  art 
To  drive  your  Laura  from  yoor  beark    . 

But,  sir,  your  having  been  in  lov^ 
Will  not  yoor  title  to  me  prove : 
Far  nobler  qualities  must  be   . 
In  him  who's  made  for  love  and  ma. 

'Tis  true  yoa  can  with  ease  impart 
The  dictates  of  your  honast  heart. 
In  plain  good  sense,  from  flattery  frea^ 
But  this  alone  won't  answer  me. 

Once  more  peruse  my  lines  with  care; 
Try  if  you  find  your  picture  there : 
For  by  that  test  yooMl  quiekly  see. 
If  you're  the  man  who's  made  for  me. 
CUagom 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  RIKCOLtD  TUB  AOTROR't  MVM. 

A  FEMALE  friend  advised  a  swatu 
Whose  heart  she  wish'd  at  ease, 

"  Make  love  thy  pleasure,  not  Ihy  pain^ 
Nor  let' it  deeply  I 


"  Beauty,  where  vanities  abound. 
No  serious  passion  claims: 

Then,  till  a  phenix  can  be  foundf 
£k>  not  admit  the  flames. '* 

But  griev'dy  she  finds  all  his  replies 
(Since  prepossess'd  when  young) 

Take  all  their  hints  from  Silvia's  eyes, 
None  from  Ardelia's  tongue. 

rbus,  Cupid,  all  their  aim  tbey  miss, 
Who  would  unbend  thy  bow; 

A.nd  each  slight  nynph  a  phenia  is^ 
if  thou  would>st  have  it  so. 


THE  BRAES  6F  YARROfF, 


TO  LADT  JARB  HOHB, 
IN  IMITATION  OP  THE  ANCIBNT  8C0TISH  MANNER, 

A,  BuJiK  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow? 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Varrow, 

B.  Whnre  gat  ye  that  bony  bony  bride  ? 
Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  } 

A.  I'gat  her  wherf-  I  dare  na  weil  he^seen, 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,  / 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow, 

^oT  let  thy  heart  lament  to  lei  re 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bony  bony  bride  F 
Why  does  she  weep  thy  winsome  marrow  } 

Awl  why  dare  ye  nae  matr  weii  be' seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

A,  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maua  she,  maun  she 
weep, 

Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dale  and  aaitow; 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,. 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver  lover  dear» 
Her  luver  dear,  the  eauae  o(  sorrow. 

And  I  hae  slain  the  eomliest  swain 
That  e'er  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Why  i-uns  thy  stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  redf 
Why  on  thy  Braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorro#f 

And  why  yon  melancholeous  weids 
Huug  on  the  bony  birki  of  Yarrow! 

What  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful  niefol  fludef 
What*8  yonder  floats  }  O  dole  and  sonow ! 

Tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 
Upon  the  ddlefal  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  O  wash  bit  wounds*  his  woonds  in  tears. 
His  wounds  in  tears,  with  dule  and  sorrow,  '^ 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weids, 
Aad  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


Then  build,  then  buiM,  ye  sisters  i 
Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sonow. 

And  weep  around  in  waefol  wise. 
His  helpless  fato  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield. 
My  arm  that  wrought  tAie  deed  of  sorrow, 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierc'd  bis  breast. 
His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow^ 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue. 

And  warn  from  fight?  but,  to  my  sorrow. 
O'er  rashly  bald,  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the 
Yellow  on  Yarrow's  bank  the  gowan,       [gr»<ai» 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  firae  the  rock, 
Swoei  th«  wave  of  Yaijtow  flowan. 


I 
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jFiowfl  Yarrdv  iweet?  at  tweet,  as  tweet  flowt 
As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  yellow,     [Tweed, 

At  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk. 
The  apple  frae  the  rock  at  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  luve,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  luve, 
In  floury  bands  thou  him  did'st  fetter. 

Though  he  was  fair  and  well  beUiiv'd  again, 
Than  me,  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Bu«k  ye,  then  bask,  my  bony  bony  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  yc,  my  winsome  marrow, 

Busk  ve,  and  Ine  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed* 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the^Braet  of  Yarrow. 

C.  How  can  I  butk  a  bony  bony  bride? 

How  can  1  busk  a  winsome  marrow? 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed » 

That  slew  my  luve  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

O  Yarrow  fields,  may  never  never  rain. 

No  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover, 
for  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve^ 

My  luve,  as  he  had  not  been  a  luver. 

The  boy  pat  on  his  robet,  bis  robes  of  greeoi 
Hit  purple  vest,  ^twas  my  awn  scming ; 

Ah !  wretched  me !  1  little  little  ken'd 
He  Was  in  these  to  meet  hit  rain. 

The  b6y  took  out  hit  milk-white  milk*white  ttfted, 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  torrow; 
But  ere  the  toofal  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braet  of  Yarrow* 

Much  I  ngoic'd  that  waefol  waefiil  day; 

I  sang,  my  'voice  the  woods  returning; 
But  lang  ere  night  the  tpear  wat  flown 

That  slue  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

"What  can  my  barbarous  baibarous  father  do. 
But  with  hit  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 

II y  luver't  blood  is  on  thy  tpear. 

How  can*st  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud^ 

With  cmel,  and  ungentle  scofBn, 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braet 

'  My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid^ 

And  strive  with  threatening  words  to  mdve  mei 
My  Inverts  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee  ? 

Yes  yes,  prepare  tbe  bed,  the  bed  of  Itivei 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
tJnbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 

Let  in  th'  expected  husband-lover. 

But  who  th'  expected  husband  husband  \sf 
His  hands,  metbinks,  are  bath*d  in  slaughter; 

Ah  lue!  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 
Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after  ? 

Pale  as  he  in,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down^ 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  aif,  take  aff  these  bridal  weids, 
•  And'  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  best  beluv*d, 
O  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee! 

Yet  lie  all  night  between  my  briests, 
No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  tbct* 


Pale  pale  indeed,  O  lovely  kively  yoatb^ 
Forgive  forgive  so  fonl  a  slaughter. 

And  lie  all  night  between  my  briests. 
No  youth  shall  ever  lye  there  after. 

A,  Return  return,  O  mournful  moumfalMe, 
Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow. 

Thy  luver  heeds  naught  of  thy  sighs, 
He  lies  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


TffE  PWWER  OF  YARROW. 

TO  LADY  MART  MOHTGOMERT. 

Oo,  Yarrow  flower,  thou  shalt  be  Uett, 
To  lie  on  beauteous  Mary's  breast; 
Go,  Yarrow  flower,  so  sweetly  HneUiog, 
Is  there  on  Earth  so  toft  a  dwelling? 

Go,  lovely  flower,  thou  prettiest  flower 
That  ever  smil*d  in  Yarrow  bower. 
Go,  daughter  of  the  dewy  morning, 
With  ANes*  bluth  the  fields  adorning. 

Go,  lovely  rote,  what  do»tt  thou  here? 
Lingering  away  thy  ■hort-liv'd  year. 
Vainly  shining,  Idly  blooming. 
Thy  uneiyoyed  sweets  consuming. 

Vain  is  tby  tadiant  Garlies  hue. 
No  hand  to  pull,  no  eye  to  view; 
What  are  thy  charms,  tio  heart  desiring? 
What  profits  beauty,  none  admfaring} 

Go,  Yarrow  flower,  to  Yarrow  maid. 
And  on  her  panting  bosom  laid. 
There  all  thy  native  form  confiBStiag, 
The  charm  of  beauty  is  poasestiag. 

Come,  Yarrow  maid,  from  Yarrow  fields 
What  pleasure  can  the  desert  yield? 
Come  to  my  breast,  O  all  exceUing! 
Is  there  on  Earth  so  kind  a  dwdling? 

Come,  my  dear  maid,  thou  picttieat  nsid 
That  ever  smnl'd  in  Yarrow  shade. 
Come,  sister  of  the  dewy  morning; 
With  Alves*  blush  the  danoe  adorning. 

Come,  lovely  maid,  love  calls  thee  bere^ 
Linger  no  more  thy  fleeting  year. 
Vainly  shining,  idly  blooming. 
Thy  unenjoyed  sweets  consuming* 

Vain  is  thy  radiant  Gariies  hue. 
No  hand  to  press,  no^eye  to  view; 
What  are  thy  charms,  no  heart  desiring? 
What  profits  beauty,  none  admiriag? 

Come,  Yarrow  maid,  with  Yarrow  rot^ 
Thy  maiden  graces  all  disclose; 
Come,  blest  by  all,  to  all  a  blessing; 
The  charm  of  beauty  is  possessing. 


IMITATIONS. 
TO  A  SWALLOW^ 

PHOM  ANACREOX. 

Mauctovs  bird  I  ahat  puuishment. 
Due  to  thy  crimet,  can  lova  inveat) 
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>r  clip  thy  wings,  or  eat  tby  tongne, 
Md  spoil  thy  flight,  and  future  song: 
hat  thus,  unseasonable  guest, 
'hou  dar*st  disturb  a  lover's  rest, 
nd  tear  the  maid,  profuse  of  charmi« 
ly  £iir  Maria,  from  my  arms. 


iMFTAtlONSL 
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TO  A  DOVE. 

FROM  ANACRISOII. 

AT,  beauteous  dove,  where  dost  thou  fly? 
o  what  new  quarter  of  the  sky 
^ost  thou  with  silken  plumes  repair, 
o  sornt  with  swfets  the  ambient  air  \ 
tay,  gentle  bird,  nor  thou  refuse 
'o  bear  along  a  lover's  vows. 

0  tell  the  maid,  for  me  be1ov*4, 

^  tell  how  constant  I  have  provM; 
[aw  she  to  me  all  nymphs  excclPd, 
he  first  my  eyes  with  joy  beheld  | 

1  id  sinco  she  treats  me  with  disdain^ 
he  first  my  eyes  beheld  with  pain, 
ct  whether^  to  my  wishes  kind, 

he  hear  my  pray*r  with  gracious  mind^ 
•r,  unrelenting  of  her  will, 
Wr  hot  displeasure  kindle  still, 

in  her  beauty's  chains  bound  fast« 
lall  view  her  with  indiflfrence  last, 
ly  swift,  my  dove,  and  swift  return 
r'ith  answer  back  to  those  that  mourn  t 
• !  2n  thy  bill,  bring  soil  and  calm 

branch  of  silver-flowMng  palm, 
ut  why  should  1  thy  flight  delay? 
o  fltet,  my  herald^  speed  away. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  I.  OPS  T. 


fnXT  happy  youth,  Maria,  now 
ix-athes  in  thy  willing  ear  his  vow? 
ith  whom  spend'st  thou  thy  evening  hours 
roid^t  the  sweets  of  breathing  flowers? 
or  whom  retired  to  secret  shade, 
At  on  thy  panting  bosom  laid, 
>t*st  thou  thy  looks  With  nicest  care, 
nd  bind'st  ill  gold  thy  flowing  hair? 
neatly  plain !  How  oft  shall  he 
'wail  thy  false  inconstancy? 
ondcmn'd  perpetual  frowns  to  prove, 
;ow  often  weep  thy  alter'd  lov^  } 
'ho  thee,  too  credulous,  hopes  to  Uni^ 
i  now  still  golden  ^nd  still  kind; 
nd  hiedless  now  of  Fortune's  power 
'is  far  away  the  evil  hour: 
ow  ofl  Shalt  thon,  ilt-star'd,  bcwaU 
hou  trusted  to  the  faithless  gale } 
^hen  unaccu8tom*d  to  survey 
he  rising  winds  and  swelling  sea; 
"hen  clouds  shall  rise  on  that  dear  face, 
hat  shone  adorn*d  in  every  grace;  • 
hat  yet  untaught  in  wicked  wiles, 
Tas  wont  t'  appear  to  thee  in  smiles, 
'^retch'd  they  to  whom  thou  shin'st,  untry*d 
hy  shilling  calm  and  treacherous  tide: 
>r  inc,  once  shipwreck'd,  now  on  shore, 
rttuture  out  my  bark  ••  more* 


PJUNODJL 


0  HAPPT  youth,  who  now,  possest 
Of  my  Maria's  smiles,  art  blest; 
Think  not  thy  joys  will  constant  prove| 
How  many  changes  arc  in  love ! 

1  once  was  happy  too  like  thee, 
That  Sun  of  beauty  shone  on  me ; 
In  darkness  ever  to  deplore, 

The  Son  is  set  to  shine  no  more; 
Doom*d  ne'er  to  view  the  rising  light. 
But  weep  out  love's  eternal  night. 

When  first  I  spread  the  lover^s  sail, 
Ix>ve  blew  from  shore  a  friendly  gale; 
Sweet  appeared  th*  enchanting  scene* 
All  calm  below,  above  serene: 
Joyous  I  made  before  the  wind. 
Heedless  of  what  I  left  behind; 
Nor  rocks  nor  quicksands  did  I  dread^ 
No  adverse  winds  to  check  my  speed  ; 
So  savage  pirate  did  I  fear, 
To  ravish  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
Far  off  my  treasure  to  convey, 
And  sell  in  foreign  lands  away : 
Maria's  hands  unfurl'd  the  sails. 
Her  prayers  invok'd  the  springing  gales  i 
'Twas  calm  whate'er  her  eyes  survey'd^ 
Her  voice  the  raging  storm  obeyed; 
And  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  tides. 
Her  will  the  ruling  rudder  guides* 
But  ah !  the  change,  she  flies  away, 
And  will  vouchsafe  no  longer  stay. 
See  now  the  swelling  seas  arise, 
Loud  stormjng  winds  enrage  the  skies^ 
All  weak  the  tempest  to  withstand. 
Trembling  and  pale  X  put  to  land. 
Wet  from  the  tossing  surge,  aghast 
i  thank  the  gods,  the  danger's  past  $ 
And  swear  to  venture  out  no  more* 
Secure  upon  the  safer  shore : 
Yet  should  the  swelling  seas  su|>8ide« 
And  roll  serene  a  silver  tide; 
Should  yet  the  angry  tempest  cease* 
And  gently  breathe  a  gale  of  peace  ^ 
Much,  much  I  fear,  Vd  dare  again 
A  second  shipwreck  on  the  maiik 


HORACE. 

BOOK  I.  ODB  Til. 

TO  TliS  EARL  OP  STAIR* 

Let  others  in  exalted  lays 

The  lofty  dome  of  Hopetoun  praise^ 

Or  where  of  old,  in  lonely  cell, 

The  milsing  druid  wont  to  dwell: 

Or  with  the  sacred  sisters  roam. 

Near  holy  Melrose'  rain'd  dome; 

There  are  who  paint  with  all  their  miglit 

The  fields  where  Portha's  streams  delight ; 

That  winding  through  Stirlina's  plain, 

Rolls  beauteous  to  the  distant  main: 

Or,  faithful  to  the  farmer's  toil. 

Extol  fair  Lothian's  fertile  soil ; 

Where  Ceres  her  best  gifts  bestows, 

And  Edin  town  her  structures  shows. 

Nor  me  deKght  those  silvan  scenes. 

Those  chequer'd  bowen  and  winding  gteens ; 
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Where  art  and  nature  join  to  yield 
VanumberM  sweets  to  MarlefieJd: 
Nor  yet  that  soft  and  secret  shade. 
Where  fair  Aboyn  asleep  is  laid ; 
Where  gay  in  sprightly  dance  no  more 
She  dreams  her  former  triumphs  o*er. 
These  8<'enfs  can  best  entice  my  soul, 
Where  smooth  Blancatria's  waters  roll ; 
Where  beauteous  Hume  in  smiling  hour, 
Plucks  the  green  herb  or  rising  flow'r  j 
Pleased  on  the  borders  to  behold 
The  apple  redden  into  gold. 

But  whatever  place  thy  presence  boast. 
Let  noti  O  Stair  1  an  hour  be  lost 
When  the  rough  north  and  angry  storm^ 
Nature's  lovely  looks  deform ; 
The  south  restores  the  wonted  grace. 
And  wipes  the  clouds  from  Heaven's  fhce. 
So  thou  to  finish  all  thy  care, 
The  tfask  of  brisk  Champaign  prepare; 
Invite  thy  friends,  with  wise  design. 
And  wash  the  ills  of  life  with  wine: 
Whether  beneath  the  open  sky, 
Stretched  in  the  tented  couch  to  lie, 
Thy  fate  ordains;  to  shine  again 
Great  on  some  future  Blenheim^  plain; 
Higher  to  raise  thy  deathless  name 
Triumphant  to  sidilimer  fame: 
Or,  if  secure  from  feverish  heat^ 
NewlisUm  cover  thy  retreat, 
Where  wit  conspires  with  love's  delights. 
To  grace  thy  days  and  bless  thy  nights. 
When  Fergus  led,  in  days  Of  yore, 
His  exiPd  bands  to  Scotia's  shore; 
Hie  godlike  founder  of  our  state, 
Snstain'd  the  shocks  of  adverse  htei 
Yet  brave,  disdaining  to  repine. 
Around  his  btnows  he  bound  the  vine : 
Let*8  follow  still  without  delay 
Wherever  Fortune  shows  the  way ; 
Courage,  my  lads,  let  none  despair, 
When  Fergus  leads,  'tis  base  to  feari 
With  better  auspice  shall  arise 
Our  empire  in  the  northern  skies: 
Beauty  and  valour  shall  adorn 
Our  happy  ofipring  yetunbom: 
Now  fill  the  glass,  oome  fill  agaio. 
To  morrow  we  shall  cross  the  mai^ 


BORACE. 


BOOK  I.  ODB  XI« 


TO  MISS  BBSKIMtf. 


Inquirb  not,  E fair,  what  end 

The  gods  for  thee  or  me  intend ; 
How  rain  the  search,  that  but  bestows 
I'he  knowledge  of  our  future  woes  1 
Far  happier  they,  who  ne'er  repine 
To  draw  the  lots  their  fates  assign; 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  try  not  thou 
What  spells  and  cunning  men  can  do. 
In  mirth  thy  present  years  employ. 
And  consecr«to  thy  charms  to  joy ; 
Whether  the  Pates  to  thy  old  score 
Propitious  add  a  winter  more; 


Or  this  shall  lay  thee*  cold  in  earU^ 

Now  raging  o'er  Edina's  frith. 

Let  youth,  while  yet  it  blooms,  excite 

To  mirth,  and  wit,  and  gay  delight; 

Nor  thou  iH^se  the  voice  that  calls 

To  visits  and  to  sprightly  balls. 

For  Time  rides  ever  on  the  post, 

Ev'n  while  we  speak  the  moment's  lost. 

Then  call  each  joy  in  to  this  day, 

And  spend  them  now,  while  now  yoa  BBBjs 

Have  every  pleasure  at  command; 

Fools  let  them  lie  in  Fortune's  band. 


HORACE. 

BOOKI.ODBXZa. 


TO  R- 


Thb  man  sincere  and  pore  of  ill. 
Needs  not  with  shafts  his  quiver  fiQ, 

Nor  point  the  venom'd  dart; 
O'er  him  no  weapon  can  prevail. 
Clad  in  the  firmest  coat  of  mail, 

A  brave  and  honest  heart. 

Secure  in  innocence  he  goes 
Through  boiling  friths  and  higUand 

Or  if  his  course  he  guide. 
To  vhemfu^fsiM  LDcbleve«*s  wmve 
Does  round  his  islands  wtudiilg,  lave 

Buchanan's  hilly  side. 

For  in  Glentannar,  as  I  sl«od 
And  sung  my  Gkskine  to  the  wood. 

Unheeding  of  my  way ; 
My  every  care  forsook  behind. 
While  all  on  Ersfcine  ran  my  miAd, 

It  chancV  my  Mept  toslray  » 

When,  lo !  forth  nxAing  from  behind 
A  savage  wolf  of  monstrous  kind, 

Fierce  shook  his  horrid  head : 
Unarm'dl  stood,  and  void  of  fear 
Beheld  the  monstrous  savage  near. 

And  me,  unarm'd,  he  fled. 

A  beast  of  such  portentous  size. 
Such  hideous  tusks  and  glaring  eye% 

Fierce  Daunia  never  bred^ 
Nor  Jaba*s  land,  without  controol. 
Where  angry  lions  darkling  bowl. 

His  ejqual  ever  fed. 

Place  me  where  the  Summer  breen 
Does  ne'er  refresh  the  weary  trees. 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain, 
Which  side  of  Earth,  ofieoded  Heav'a 
To  the  dominion  foul  has  giveoj 

Of  clouds  and  beating  rain. 

Place  me  underneath  the  day. 
Near  neighbour  to  the  bQrniog  i«y  • 

Yet  there  the  maid  shall  move; 
There  present  to  my  fancy's  eyes. 
Sweet  smiling  Rrsldna  wiOl  I  fme^ 

Sweet  speaking  BnUM  Uwa. 
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aooft  I.  ons  xxiii. 


TO  MI8I  ] 


ELL  me,  Mtfiay  tdl  me  why 

Thou  dost  from  him  that  loves  thee  ran; 

liy  from  hiy  fond  embraces  fly, 

And  every  toft  endearment  shun  ? 

» throagfa  the  rocks^or  dewy  lawn. 
With  plaintive  cries,  its  diam  to  find, 
lies  wing'd  with  fears  the  younglings  fiiwn. 
And  trembles  at  each  breath  of  wind. 

h!  stop  thy  flight,  why  shouldst  thou  fly? 
What  canst  thou  in  a  lover  fear  ? 
b  angry  boar,  nor  lion  I, 
Pursue  thy  tender  limbs  to  tear. 

ease  then,  dear  wildness,  cease  to  toy; 
But  baste  all  rivals  to  ouUhinc, 
Dd  grown  mature  and  ripe  for  joj', 
Leave  mamma's  arms  and  come  to  mine* 


HORACE. 

Be0K.1.01H[XXIT. 

TO  A  YOimO  IJUVT  Off  THB  DBATH  OF  HSR 
BATHER. 

^HAT  measure  shall  affliction  know? 
That  bounds  be  set  to  sacb  a  woe, 
bat  weeps  the  loss  of  one  so  dear! 
ome,  Muse  of  mourning !  baste,  ordain, 
be  itacred  melancholy  strain : 
'hen  Virtue  bids,  *tis  impious  to  forbear, 
lliy  voice,  with  powerful  blessings  fraught^  . 
ispires  the  solemn  serious  thought; 
heavenly  sorrow's  healing  art, 
hat,  whilst  it  wounds,  amends  tlie  heart, 
far  more  pleasing  rapture  thine, 
'hen  bending  over  Friendship's  shrine, 
ban  Mirth*s  fiintastic  varied  lay, 
eceitfiil,  idle,  fluttering^  vain, 
ill  shifting  betwixt  joy  and  pain, 
^faerc  sport  the  wanton,  or  where  feast  the  gay. 
In  dust  the  rood  and  friendly  lies, 
ust  endless  <lbmber  seal  those  eyes?— — 
b !  when  shall  modest  Worth  again, 
tegrity,  that  knows  no  slain, 
by  sister,  Justice,  flree  from  blame, 
ind  Truth,  no  false  affected  name, 
0  meet  in  social  union,  find 
>  plain,  10  npilght,  and  so  chaste  a  mind  ? 
By  many  good  bewai I'd, he's  lost; 
y  thee,  O  beauteous  virgin !  most : 
bou  claim'st,  ah  pioun?  ah,  in  vain ! 
hy  fother  from  the  grate  agdlii. 
ot  on  those  terms,  by  dooming  Heav'n^ 
is  loan  of  mortal  life  was  giv*n. 
be  equal  lot  is  cast  on  all, 
bwlicut  to  the  universal  call.' 
•  'n  thou,  each  decent  part  fulfill'd, 
^ife,  sister,  Aiothei',  friend,  and  child, 
lun  yield  to  the  supreme  decree, 
od  every  social  viit^e  weep  for  thee. 


What  though  thou  boast  each  soul  subduing  art. 
That  rules  the  movements  of  the  human  heart; 

Though  thine  be  every  potent  charm. 

The  rage  of  Envy  to  disarm: 

Thus  for  Heav'n  grants,  the  great  reward 

Of  beauty,  under  Virtue*s  guard : 
Yet  all  in  vain  ascends  thy  pious  pray'r, 
To  bid  th'  impartial  Pow'r  one  moment  spare; 
That  Pow'r  who  chastens  whom  he  dearest  love^ 
Deaf  to  the  filial  sorrows  he  approves; 
Seal'd  sacred  by  th'  inviolable  Fates, 
Unlocks  no  more  the  adamantine  gates. 
When  once  th'etherial  breath  has  wing*d  iUway, 
And  left  behind  its  load  of  moi-tal  day. 

Severe  indeed !  yet  cease  the  duteous  tear: 
»Tis  Nature's  voice  that  calls  aloud,  »*  Forbear." 
See,  see  descending  to  thy  aid. 
Patience,  fair  celestial  maid  1 
She  strikes  through  lifeS  dark  gloom  a  brightening 
And  smiles  Adversity  away:  [ray. 

White-handed  Hope  advances  in  her  train, 
Leads  to  new  life,  aud  wakens  joy  again; 
Shi  renders  light  the  weight  of  hum^n  woes. 
And  teaches  to  submit  when  'tis  a  crime  t'  oppose. 


HORACJS. 
BOOKl.  oDrxxxnt 

TO  Hit  i.V&R. 

If  e*ef  with  thee  we  fool'd  away. 
Vacant  beneath  the  shade,  a  day, 

Still  kind  to  our  desire; 
A  Scotish  song  we  now  implore. 
To  live  this  year,  and  some  few   mdre^ 

Come  then,  my  Scotish  lyi^. 

First  strung  by  Stewart's  cnnning  hand; 
Who  mPd  fiiir  Sorftlals  happy  land, 

A  long  and  wide  domaitt : 
Who  bold  in  war,  yet  whether  be. 
Relieved  his  wave-beM  ship  from  sea. 

Or  camp'd  upon  the  pleni. 

The  joys  of  wine,  and  Muses  yonng* 
Soft  Beauty,  and  her  page  he  eongi 

That  still  to  her  adheres  : 
Margaret,  author  of  liis  sighs, 
Adom'd  with  comely  coal-black  eyei^ 

And  comely  coal-black  hairs. 

O  thou,  the  grace  of  song  and  love^ 
Exalted  to  the  feasts  above. 

The  feast's  supreme  dctighft; 
Sweet  balm  to  heal  our  cares  below. 
Gracious  on  me  tby  aid-beitow, 

If  thee  I  seek  aright. 


BOfUCE, 
BOOK  r.  DDK  xxxin. 

TO  A  OSIfT«««Alf  Iff  LOTB. 
Why  do'st  thou  still  \n  tiears  coin{>Ia{M, 
Too  mindful  of  tby  love*s  dtsdaiu  ? 
Why  still  in  melancholy  verse 
Unmeek  31arlA's  kate  teherse« 
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That  Thirais  finds  by  (kte's  decree 
More  favour  in  her  sight  than  thee? 
The  love  of  Cyrus  does  enthrall 
Lyooris  fair,  with  forehead  small; 
Cyrus  declines  to  Pholoe's  eyes. 
Who  unrelenting  bears  his  sighs: 
But  wolves  and  lambs  shall  sooner  joih 
Tiian  they  in  mutual  faith  combine. 
So  seemeth  fi:ood  to  Love,  who  bindi 
Unequal  forms,  unequal  mindsy      • 
Cruel  in  bis  brazen  yoke, 
Pipas*d  with  too  severe  a  joke. 
Myself,  in  youth's  more  joyous  reigii^ 
My  laundress  held  in  pleasing  chain  j 
When  pliable  to  love's  delights 
My  age  excused  the  poet's  flights: 
More  wrathful  she,  than  storms  that  io«r 
▲long  the  Solway's  crooked  shore. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  II.     ODB  IT. 
TO  THE  BARL  MARSHAL  OF  SCOTLABO. 

Ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori. — -« 

Avow,  my  noble  friend,  thy  kind  desires, 
If  Phillis'  gentle  form  thy  breast  inspires^ 
Kor  glory,  nor  can  reason  disapprove; 

What  though  unknown  her  humble  name^ 

tJnchronicled  in  records  old. 

Or  tale  by  flattering  poets  told: 
She  to  her  beauties  owes  her  noblest  fame. 

Her  noblest  honours  to  thy  love. 

Know  Cupid  scorns  the  trophied  shield, 
Vain  triumph  of  some  guilty  field. 
Where  dragons  hiss  and  lions  roar, 
BlazonM  with  argent  and  with  or. 
His  heraldry  is  hearts  for  hearts, 
He  stamps  himself  o'er  all,  and  dignifies  his  darts. 

Smote  by  a  simple  village  maid, 
See  noble  Petrarch  night  and  day 
Pour  his  soft  sorrows  through  the  shade; 
Nor  could  the  Muse  his  pains  allay : 
What  though  with  hands  pontific  crown'd. 
With  afl  the  scarlet  senate  round, 

Me  saw  his  brows  adorn  the  livina:  ray; 

Thouuh  sighing  virgins  tried  each  winning  art, 

To  cure  their  gentle  poet's  love-sick  heart, 
Cupid,  more  powerftil  than  theqi  all, 
Resolv'd  his  tuneful  captive  to  enthrall, 

Subdued  him  with  a  shepherdess's  luuk; 

He  wreathes  his  verdant  honours  round  her  crook, 
And  taught  Valclusa's  smiling  groves 

To  wear  the  sable  liveries  of  his  Loves, 

But  this  example  scarce  can  move  thy  mind. 
The  gentle  power  with  verse  was  ever  join'd: 

Then  hear,  my  lord,  a  dreadful  tale. 
Not  known  in  fair  Arcadians  peaceful  vale. 

Nor  in  the  Academic  grove, 
Where  mild  Philo^phy  might  dwell  with  Love; 

But  poring  o'er  the  mystic  page. 

Of  old  Stagira^s  wonderous  sage. 
In  the  dark  cave  of  syllogistic  doubt. 

Where  neither  Muse,  nor  beauty's  queen. 

Nor  wandering  Grace  was  ever  seen^ 


Love  found  bis  destin'd  vie&m  oat, 

And  put  the  rude  militia  all  to  ronti 

For  whilst  poor  Abelard,  ab  \  sood 
Love's  richest  sacrifice  to  bleed, 

Unweeting  drew  the  argamental  thread* 

A  finer  net  the  son  of  Venus'  spread: 
Involving  in  his  ample  category. 
With  all  his  musty  schoolmen  nmnd, 
Th'  unhappy  youth,  alike  renowoM, 

In  philosophic  and  in  amorous  story. 

Inflexible  and  stem,  the  czar. 

Amidst  the  iron  sons  of  war. 
With  dangers  and  distress  encompast  roanA, 
In  his  large  bosom  deep  recelv'd  the  woiia<L 
No  Venus  she,  surrounded  by  the  Lores, 
Nor  drawn  by  cooing  hamest  doves; 

*Twas  the  caprice  of  Love  to  yoke 
Two  daring  souls,  unhamest  and  anbroke. 

When  now  the  many-laurell'd  Swede, 
The  field  of  death  his  noblest  triumph  fled. 
And  forc'd  by  fate,  but  unsubdued  of  seal. 
To  the  fell  victor  left  the  conquest  of  the  pole. 

Henry,  a  monarch  to  thy  heart. 

In  action  brave,  in  council  wise. 

Felt  in  bis  breast  the  fatal  dart,  [^J^\ 

Shot  from  two  snowy  breasts,  and  two  fair  loit.  y 

Though  Gallia  wept,  though  Sully  frownV), 

Though  rag'd  the  impious  league  around. 

The  little  urchin  entrance  found. 
And  to  his  haughty  purpose  furc'd  to  yield 
The  virtuous  conqueror  of  Coutra's  field. 

Who  knows  hut  some  fbur-tail'd  bashair 

May  hail  thee,  peer,  his  son-in-law. 

Some  bright  sultana,  Asia's  pride. 

Was  grandameio  the  beauteous  bride: 
For  sure  a  girl  so  sweet,  so  kind. 
Such  a  sincere  and  lovely  mind. 
Where  each  exalted  virtue  shines» 
Could  never  sprii^  from  vulgar  li>ins. 

No,  no,  some  chief  of  great  Arsaces'  linc^ 
Has  fbrm'd  her  lineaments  divine : 
Who  Rome's  imperial  fasces  broke. 
And  spum*d  the  nation's  gallin?  yoke. 
Though  now,  oh !  sad  reverse  of  fate. 

The  former  lustre  of  her  royal  sute. 
She  sees  it^jurious  Time  deface. 

And  weeps  the  ravish'd  sceptres  of  ber 


Her  melting  eye,  and  slender  waist 
Fair  tapering  from  the  swelling  breast. 
All  Nature's  charms,  all  Nature's  pride. 
Whatever  they  show,  whate'er  they  hide, 
I  own.— But  swear  by  bright  Apollo, 
Whose  priest  I  am,  noujrbt,  nought  can  feHiw; 
Suspect  not  thou  a  poet*s  praise. 
Unhurt  I  hear,  uoinjur'd  gaze: 
Alas!  such  badinage  but  ill  would  soit 
A  married  ma'n^  and  forty  years  to  boat. 


HORACE. 

BOOl^  II.      OPE  XV  I. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF   If f. 

Ease  from  the  gods  the  sailor  prays, 
O'ertaken  in  tb'  iBgean  teas. 
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When ttorms  begin  to  roar; 
When  clouds  wrap  up  the  Moon  from  tigbt, 
Kor  shine  the  stars  with  certmin  light 

To  guide  him  safe  to  shore. 

Base,  fierce  the  Russian  in  war's  trade: 
Ease,  graceful  in  his  tartan  plaid. 

The  Highlander  demands, 
14  t,  not  to  be  bought  or  sold, 

Por  purple,  precious  eems,  or  gold. 

Or  wide  and  brge  command. 

7or  nor  can  wealth,  nor  golden  mace, 
Borne  high  before  the  great  in  placs^ 

Mako  cares  stand  out  o'the  way; 
The  anxious  tumults  of  the  mind. 
That  round  the  palace  uncoofin'd 

Still  roam  by  night  and  day. 

Rich  he  lives  on  small,  whose  boai4 
Shines  with  frugnl  affluence  storM, 

The  wealth  his  sire  po^sest ; 
Kor  fear  to  lose,  creates  him  pain, 
Nor  sordid  love  of  grreatcr  gain, 

Can  break  his  easy  rest 

Why  do  we  draw  too  strong  the  bow, 
Beyond  our  end  our  hopes  to  throw. 

For  warm  with  other  suns 
Why  change  our  clime  ?  to  ease  his  toil 
What  exile  from  his  native  soil. 

From  self  an  exile  runs? 

Tor  vicious  care  the  ship  ascends. 
On  the  way-faring  troop  attends 

First  of  the  company: 
Swifter  than  harts  that  seek  the  floods. 
Swifter  than  roll  wind-driven  clouds, 

Along  the  middle  sky. 

Glad  in  the  present  hour,  a  mind 
Pisdains  the  care  beyond,  assignVl 

To  all  content  at  heart; 
Tempers  of  life  the  bitter  cup 
With  sweet'ning  mirth,  and  drinks  it  up. 

None  blest  in  every  part. 

» 

dwindled  thy  sire  in  slow  old  ajare, 
Young  K m  from  off  this  stage 

Was  ravish'd  in  his  prime: 
The  hour  perhaps  benign  to  me. 
Will  grant  what  it  denies  to  thee. 

And  lengthen  out  my  time. 

A  numerous  herd  thy  valleys  fills. 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 

That  k>w  around  are  thine: 
The  well-pair*d  mares  thy  pilded  car 
Praw  through  the  streeU,  thyself  from  for, 

In  richest  silks  to  shine: 

Conspicuous  seen.    To  me  my  fate. 
Not  much  to  blame,  a  saudl  cstote. 

Of  rural  acres  fcw : 
A  slender  portion  of  the'Muse 
Bounteous  besides,  the  Grace  allows. 

To  scorn  tb'  Ul-thipking  crew, 


HORACSL 


BOOK  IV.     OOB  I. 


Vbitus!  call'st  thou  once  more  to  arms? 

Soundest  thou  once  more  thy  dire  alarms? 

Annoy'st  my  peaceful  state  again— 

Oh,  fiuth  of  treaties  sworn  in  vain ! 

Seal*d  with  the  signet  of  thy  duves, 

And  ratified  by  all  the  Loves. 

Spare,  goddess!  I  implore,  implore  I 

Alas!  thy  suppliant  is  no  mure 

What  once  he  was  in  happier  time, 

(Illustrated  by  many  a  rhyme) 

When,  sktird  in  every  ruling  art,' 

Good  A***«s  swayM  his  yielding  heart: 

Love's  champion  then,  and  known  to  fyan% 

He  boasted  no  inglorious  name. 

Now,  cruel  mother  of  desires! 

That  doubts  and  anxious  joys  inspires. 

Ah  why,  so  long  disus'd,  again 

Levie^t  thou  thy  dreadful  train; 

That,  when  in  daring  lights  he  toiPd, 

So  oft  his  youthful  ardour  foiled? 

Oh !  let  thy  hostile  fury  cease, 

Thy  faithfiil  veteran  rewt  in  peace. 

In  tlie  laborious  service  worn, 

His  arms  decayed,  and  ensigns  torn. 

Oo,  go,  swan-wing'd,  through  liquid  air. 
Where  the  bland  breath  of  youthful  prayer 
Recals  thee  from  the  long  delay. 
And,  we^'pinir,  chides  thee  for  thy  stay. 
My  lowly  roof,  that  knows  no  state, 
Can*t  entPitain  a  guest  so  great: 
In  P»**»»th*s  dome,  majestic  queen. 
With  better  grace  thou  shalt  be  seen. 
If,  worthy  of  the  Cyprian  dart. 
Thou  seek'st  to  pierce  a  lovely  heart] 
For  he  to  noble  birth  has  joined 
A  graceful  form  and  gentle  mind; 
And  to  subdue  a  virgin  breast 
The  youth  with  thousand  arts  is  blest; 
Nor  silent  in  his  country's  cause, 
The  anxious  guardian  of  her  laws. 
He,  in  thy  noblest  warfare  tried. 
Shall  spread  thy  empire  far  and  wide; 
Confirm  the  glories  of  thy  reign; 
And  not  a  glance  shall  fall  iu  vain. 
Then,  when  each  rival  shall  submit 
The  prize  of  beauty  and  of  wit. 
And  riches  yield  to  fair  desert 
The  triumph  of  a  female  heart; 
Grateful  thy  marble  fonn  shall  stand. 
Fair  breathing  from  the  sculptor^s  band. 
Below  the  temple's  pillar'd  pride. 
Fast  by  a  sacred  fountain*s  side. 
Where  Tweed  sports  round  each  winding  maze. 
There  song  shall  warble,  incense  blaze; 
Nor  dumb  shall  rest  the  silver  lyre. 
To  animate  the  festive  choir. 
There  twice  a  day  fond  boys  shall  coma. 
And  tender  viigins  jn  their  bloom, 
(With  fearful. awe  and  infant  shame) 
To  call  upon  thy  hallowM  name, 
As  thrice  about  the  wanton  round 
With  snowy  feet  they  lightly  bound. 

For  me  no  beauty  now  invites. 

Long  recreant  to  the  soft  delights. 
Lost  to  the  ^harming  arts  that  move. 
Ah,  dare )  bop*  •  mutual  love? 
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HAMILTON'S,  ffiijaa. 


The  food  b^^l  pf  p1«Mii«  pern 

That  hopes»  feara,^(k>ubts,.and  hopes  a^a? 

Ko  wreaths  upon  vaf  foi'ebead  blooniy 

Where  flou-ers  their  vernal  m>uU  consume. 

No  more  the  reigniig  toast  I  claim : 

I  yield  the  ^rre  coatenilad  name, 

Though  daring  once  to  drink  all  up, 

While  Bacchus  could  supply  the  cup« 

**  Farewel,  delusive,  idle  power! 

Welcome,  contemplation's  hour. 

Now,  now  1  search^  neglected  long» 

The  charms  that  lie  in  moral  song^    , 

How  to  assuage  the  boiling  blood. 

The  lessons  of  the  wise  and  good; 

Now  with  fraternal  sorrows  mourn; 

Now  pour  the  tear  o^er  friendship's  wrM 

Or  higher  raise  the  wish  refin'd. 

The  generous  pray*r  for  humon  kind;       ..     , 

Or,  anxious  for  my  Britain's  fate* 

To  freedom  b^  a  longer  date, 

To  calm  her  more  than  civilrage^ 

And  spare  bar  jiet  one  other  agpy, 

'lliese,  these  the  labours  I  pursues 

Fantastic  Love!  a  lung  adieu,^ 

—Yet  W;hy,  O  beauteous  ♦♦***,  wbjr, 

Heaves  the  lon^  forgotten  sigh } 

Why  down  n^y  cheeks^  when  you  appear* 

Steals  drop  by  di^op  th'  unbidden  tear  > 

Onoe  skill 'd  to  breatlM  the  anxious  vowr» 

Why  fails  my  tcwgue  ita  master  now ; 

And,  filtering,  duhiopa  strives  in  vaiA 

The  tender  q^eaning  to  explain }        , 

Why,  in  tb€i  vi^i^na  of  the  nigb^ 

Rises  thy  image,  Vimy  sight } 

Now  seiz'd,  th^  macb*lor'd  form  I  M^ 

Now  lose  again  the  tvansi^nt  fold  j 

Unequal,  papting  far  bebjndy. 

Pursue  thee  fleeter  tlian  the  wind. 

Whether  the  dean  delusion  sftray^    , 

Through  fair  Hope->park's  encbnnting  mage. 

Or  where  thy  cruel  pbantoqa.g^iidea 

Along  the  swiftly  runniag  tides* 


PAnT  OF  EPfSTUf  xr: 


or  TOE  FIB8T  BOOK   Of  BO^kO. 

When  thro'  the  world  Fate  led  thedestin'd  way,, 
Tell  me,  my  Mitchell,  in  the  broad  survey, 
Wliat  country  pleas'd  thy  roaving  fancy  most? 
Say,  w&st  thou  smit  with  Baia*s  sunny  ooapt?        , 
Or  wieh'd  thon  rather,  weary,  to  ropose 
In  some  cool  vple  where  peaceful  Amo  flow^f   . 
Or  in  Ombrosa  dream  the  loivsly  hour,      0>ow'r; 
Where  high-archU  hills  th*  £tnirian  shades  em- 
Where  Plenty  pours  her  golden  glt'is  in  vain, 
That  dubious  swell  for  Carlos  or  Lorrain^ 
-Or  charm*d  thee  more'the  happy  viiiy  plain% 
And  lofty  tow'rs,  where  mighty  Louis  reigns^ 
Say,  is  it  true  what  travellers  report 
Of  glories  shining,  in  the  Gallic  court? 
Or,  do  they  all,  though  c*er  so  pompous,  yield 
To  the  thatch*d  cottage  in  thy  native  field?  , 

But  hark,  methiol^  I  hear  thee  anxious  say 
That  thou  at  Palestine  uould^st  choose  to  ^(ay.    , 
Yes,  Palestine j  I  know  the  place  full  ^ell, . 
Where  holy  dotards  riot  in  each  cell. 
The  hapless  ppasant  pines  with  want  and  3orrow,  , 
And  all  unpeopled  as  a  royal  burought  .  , 


Yet  there  for  ever  wo«ld  tl|f  4ri(»di«oaiiw 
llather  than  ckaage  once  more  tba  frantic  tceo^  - 
t\nd  distant  hear  the  rollioga  of  (hue  paaiai 

Eienviedt  calm,  eivjo^  a  pea^^iil  Iqt, 
y  friends  remembenpg,  nor  by  tbm  hqjA. 


HOHACB. 

ptmK  I.    BPitTLB  xvm, 

Dear  Ramsay,  if  I  know  thy  aool  aright, 
plain-dealing  honesty's  thy  dear  dcli|^: 
Not  great,  but  candid  boiti;  not  rieh,  bat  fias} 
I  Thinks  kings  most  wretched,  and  i 
Thy  to  ague  untaught  to  lie,  thy  fa 
J  fisar  no  flatterer  arheia  I  wish  a  friend. 
As  the  chaste  matron's  tender  look  ind  kii4 
Where  sits  the  soul  to  speak  the  yeavaiag  nind, 
From  the  frlse  colouring  of  tfaa  vantoo  tlioaa 
Th'  unhallow'd  roses  and  poftated  aaoas^ 
A  glare  of  beauty»  nanaaona  to  tbe  >iglit« 
Oross  but  to  feed  desire,  no^  vaisa  delight t 
So  differs  far,  in  vaJae,  igBt^^aA  and. 
The  praisi  ng  foe  from  the  rapanvtag  Ilri«a4 
Such  distance  lies  between,  najF  §i*atMi  Uf^  -■ 
Who  bears  an  honest  heart  or  beaia  aatar* 
A  &olt  there  ia,  but  of  another  saHv 
That  aims  by  nahtinets  to  make  ka  onaK; 
By  downright  rudeness  wonld  affteatpt  ta  (rfeaik 
And  sticks  bis  friendship  on  your  lips  •«  ^fcatet  . 
With  him  (far  such  were  aparta'a  i^id  rules) 
All  the  polite  are  knaves;  the  cleanly^  fbeli;! 
Oood  humour  for  impertinenoe  ptarailii' 
So  strangely  honest,— be*ll  not  nfir  hia  naila     ' 
Know,  virtuous  sir,  if  not  indeed^ a  alate,' 
Yet,  sordid  as  the  thing,  thou  art  a  knatef 
Virtue,  its  own  aqd  eyery  plaia  manVgiade, 
Serenely  walks,  with  vice  on'every  snIb.    • 
Keeps  iu  own  courae,  to  its  oipn  point  dees  bsM,' 
To  follies  deaf,  that  call  kim  dlthrr  ead. 
frhis  simple  maxim  should  a  stafteasMn  <ta 
Two  characters  shall  make  it  pMalyoais 
^e  first  is  his  (the  opposite  of  proad^  i 
^y  &r  more  bnmble  than  a  i^mMm^kmHi^ ' 
Pursues,  disUateftil  of  plain  80l«r  el 
Th'  inhospitable  dinner  <€  a  paea; 
Usurps,  witliout  the  task  of  sayiay  A       . 
The  poor  sUrv'd  cbaplaia'a  pef«|aiaM«»aadpha!| 

^To  vice  gives  virtue*  in  old  age  gtipea  fsfi^^ 
well-bred  be,«rha  never  spokeoaetfaibt 
ith  watchCnl  eyes  sits  fuU  ] 


And  catches,  as  it  fiills,  ^ach  hea^.  wmd; 
That,  echoM  back^i^nd  asnt  froaa  St^mmm  ^ 
Assumes  nSw  force,  and  bai^diea  noaad  the  ts^ 
AIL  9tansii  *'  Was  ever  thing  so  pvctty  ^ptikei 
.You*d  afmoft.  swear  it  was  bb  grf^ee^jriLS.* 
Yet  such  as  these  divide  U^  gntitmih  ltM|  ' 
■And  flatter  out  the  frieDdkiia.aad'tbO'paor* 

Nor  less  tha  fool  our  eensure  — H  aagsfi^ 
Whom  eve^y  trifle  rouses  into  rafa»  i 
'He  aons^ for  all,  se  fierce  the  areedy  aaty 
ll^beo  far  less  tenacious  aitlM^MirY      •, 
Words  heap'd  on  words  so  fast  i«gethrrdcire^ 
Tike  cluQtringJbees  ti>at  dastai  ^im  Ow^iMt 
]Hp  fights,  alnsl  what  mortal  dasea  oonfaia^iB? 
With  tongue,  hand,  eyes,  and  a«ar)iie6h  dM 

him.  .   .     ,    ■ 

/'  Deny  me  tl^sj  ah!  ralber  tbaaonai^ 
A  thing  90  plain,-rl^  Bpomsf  atafl^.fK^I^''' 
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%ut»  pr«y»  whaA  all  tblt  tetghftgr  fury  dimwt } 
Sa)f,  mres  Ui«  patriot  o'er  expiring  laors? 
Bay,  (Ml  the  oppi^sor  dues  his  anger  foil? 
Piea(|s  he  for  the  4iitroM*«l,  like  guod  Newfaall? 
Against  «erruptioii  does  his  veiigeaaoe  rise? 
The  army }  or  the  general  excise? 
On  trifling  themes  like  these  our  mui  ii  mote. 
As  ji       ■   ■     >  if  fee-less  ypu  present  your  sait. 
More  «acr6d  iniths  hi$  seelous  rage  supply; 
.  Whet  all  ackuowledge,  or  wliat  all  deny: 
,  If  rogues  in  red  are  wor^m  than  rogues  in  lawn| 
Or  ***  be  as  great  a  dunoe  as  — ^-j 
Or  if  our  HannihaPs  iani'd  Alpine  road 
Be  thiity  foot,  or  fiva-nnd^irty  bioad. 

The  Tioioua  man,  though  in  the  worst  degree, 
His  oaighhour  thinks  more  vicious  still  than  lie. 
Is  there  wfaomlewlass  love  should  bring  to  gallows } 
Ub  cries,  •*  What  Tengeaace  waiU  on  panur*d 

-    fellQwar* 
Ruehaad,  who  piB*d  amidst  his  boundless  store, 
Could  wonder  why  rieh  Delkirh  wished  for  more: 
The  youthfnl  kaight,  who  squanders  all  away 
On  whores,  on  aquipage,  ou  dress,  and  playi 
The  man  who  tliirsta  and  hungers  after  gold; 
The  tricking  tradesman,  and  the  merchant  boM, 
Whom  foar  of  poverty  compels  to  iy 
..Through  stasy  axcisismen,  rocks,  oatha,  peijury; 
Start  at  each  other's  crimes  with  pious  fright> 
Yet  Uiink  thanuelTes  Ibr  ever  in  the  right. 

But,  above  all,  the  rogue  of  wealth  exclaima, 
And  calif  the  poorer  sinner  filthy  names; 
.  Though  his  fbul  soul,  discolour*d  all  within. 
Has  deeper  drank  the  tincture  of  each  sin: 
Qr  else  advises,  a«  the  mother  sage 
lUbukes  the  hopes  and  torment  of  her  age, 
(And,  faith,  though  insolent  of  wealth,  in  thia 
]dothinks»  good  friend,  he  talks  not  much  amim) 
**  Vield,  yield,  O  ^1!  to  my  superior  merit. 
Without  a  sispencn  thou,  and  sin  with  spirit ! 
For  me  fhase  high  adventures  kept  by  fate; 
For  crimes  look  graceful  with  a  large  estate  t 
Than  ceam,  vain  amdman,  and  contend  no  mora; 
Heav*A  meant  tbaa  virtuous  wten  it  made  thee 
poor.»» 
But  ctimm  Uka  thes^  to  goM  we  can  ft>rgive; 
What  boots  al  how  they  die  or  how  they  live? 
Then  weep,  my  friend,  when  wicked  wealth  you 
To  change  the  specim  of  the  virtuous  mind,  [find, 
You*va  doubtless  beaid  bow  'twas  a  sUtesman*s 
Whene'er  he  wuaUl  oblige,  that  is,  betray,     [way, 
.  Invitad  tet  tha  destia'd  prey  to  dine. 
Than  «rhi«p0i«d  hi  his  rar,  **  You  maat  be  fine: 
Fine  dothee,  gay  aqnipage,  a  splendid  boavd 
Oiva  youth  a  hiitia,  and  became  a  tord. 
Why  lo»t«r  meanly  In  paternal  grounds. 
To  neighbaurs  ofwe  thy  enea,  thy  health  to  haoads  ? 
Oo  roam  aboot  ia  giMad  chariot  hnrt'd;    [worid: 
Majke  fi-ienda  of  strangart,  child,  and  ksara  the 
These  kind  instruetars  teach  you  besi  of  any, 
Ttia  wise  sir  WiWam,  and  the  good  lord  Faany.** 
.  OuUtleis  he  bears  of  penUoa  and  of  place. 
Thru  sinks  la  hoaour  wn  he  swells  in  laoe; 
Each  hardy  virtue  yleMs,  and,  day  by  day. 
Melts  in  tba  sunshitie,  of  a  eonrt  away. 
At  first  (not  evei^  maidy  thought  msign'd) 
ile  wonders  why  ke  darea  not  teR  his  OMad; 
Feela  Um  lait  faotsteps  of  aeticing  grace. 
And  virtuous  blushes  liagcring  on  hit  fhaas 
The  artful  tempter  plies  tim  slavish  hour, 
'And  works  the  gadgeon  now  irithta  his  po«rV;      . 
troL.  xv. '  • 


Than  tips  his  feHaw  statetman,  *"  He*n  assume 
Maw  HMdes  of  thinking  ia  the  ortwing-room ; 
See  idle  dreams  of  greatness  strike  his  eyes, 
See  pensions,  ribbons,  coronets  arise. 
Tha  man,  whom  labour  only  couM  delight. 
Shall  loiter  all  the  day,  and  feast  all  night: 
Wbo«  mild,  did  once  the  kindest  nature  boast, 
Unmov*d  shall  riot  at  the  orphan's  cost; 
To  pleasures  vile,  that  health  and  fame  destro}*! 
Yield  thci  domestic  charm,  the  social  jov. 
See,  charm*d  no  more  with  Maro's  rural  page. 
He  slumbers  over  Lucan's  free-born  rage. 
pack  action  in  inverted  lights  Is  seen; 
Maaaness,  frugality;  and  freedom,  spleen; 
How  foolish  Cato!  Cesar  how  divine! 
In  spite  of  l\d1y,  friend  to  CatUioe." 
llius  to  each  feir  idea  long  unknown, 
The  slave  of  each  man's  vices  and  his  own| 
Enroird  a  member  of  the  hireling  tribe. 
He  tow*n  to  villany's  last  act,  a  bribe; 
And  turns,  to  make  hfs  ruin*d  fortunes  clear. 
Or  gamester,  bully,  joblwr,  pimp*  or  peer; 
Till,  late  refracted  through  a  purer  air. 
The  beams  of  royal  fevourfisll  elsewhere; 
Lo,  vile,  obscure,  he  ends  his  bustling  day) 
All  stain*d  the  lustre  of  his  fjrient  ray; 
And  envies,  poor,  unpitied,  scorn'd  by  all| 
Marchmont  the  glories  of  a  generous  fiilU 
Such  sad  examples  can  this  land  aflbrd? 
Why  'tis  the  history  of  many  a  lord! 

But  you,  perhaps,  thinlf  odd  wbate*er  I  say  : 
Yet  drink  with  such  originals  each  day. 
Then  censure  we  no  more,  too  daring  friend. 
Whom  Scandalum  Magnatum  may  offend* 
How  poor  a  figure  should  a  poet  make, 
Ta*an  into  custody  for  scribhii tig's  mke? 
Ah,  how  (you  know  the  Muses  never  pay) 
With  all  his  verses  earn  five  pounds  a  day  ? 
Leave  we  to  Pope  each  knave  of  high  degree^ 
Sing  wtf  feueh  rules  as  suit  or  you  or  me. 
Then,  first,  into  no  other*s  sacretrpry; 
To  such  be  deaf  your  ear,  be  blind  yoUr  eye: 
Of  these,  unask'd,  why  shohld  you  claim  a  share  .^ 
But  keep  these  safe  intrusted  to  yuur  care: 
For  this,  beware  the  cunning  low  desijcn. 
That  takes  ad  van  ta  ge  of  your  rage  or  wine ; 
For  rage  na  pause  of  cooler  thought  affonis. 
Is  rash,  intemperate,  headlong  in  its  words. 
Lock  fast  your  lip*;  then  guard  whate*er  you  say. 
Lest  in  the  fit  of  paftsion  you  betray; 
And  dread  the  wretch,  who  boasts  the  fatal  povV 
To  cheat  in  friendship's  unsuspecting  hour! 

Thera  is  a  certain  pleasing  force,  that  binds 
Faster  than  chains  do  slaves,  two  willing  minds^ 
Tempera  opposM  each  may  itself  cootroul. 
And  melt  two  varying  natares  in  one  soul. 
This  made  two  brothers*  dlfTcrent  humoun  hit. 
Though  one  had  probity,  and  one  had  wit: 
Of  sober  manners  this  and  plain  good  sense. 
Avoided  cards,  wine,  company,  expense ; 
Safe  from  the  tempting  fatal  sex  withdrew. 
Nor  made  advances  further  than  a  bow. 
A  different  tram  of  life  his  twin  pursues;    [^ews, 
Lov'd  pictures,  books,  (nay   authors  UTite)  the 
A  mistress,  opera, play,  each  darling  theme; 
To  scribble,  above  all,  his  joy  supreme. 
Must  these  two  brothers  aUrays  meet  to  scold. 
Or  qoarrel,  Kke  to  Jove's  fam'd  twins  of  old } 
Eadi  yielding,  mutual,  could  each  other  please,  . 
And  dreai  life*s  yoke  with  tolerable  ease : 

T  T 
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TbbUiitaUaipidSflh^otilkMiysfiy  tht  irroDsr, 
W«U«oiirietitti<i  oM4»»Mtkl  to  hear  a  song; 
And  thatyfatigMd'nith  hU  exatted  fits, 
His  beauties,  gevgaMM,  vrMtf  i^igt,  and  wits, 
Woald.kav«tham  M,  Ikr  happier  to  regale 
(WUili  *petm  and-  iHandf  hip  o'er  a  pol  of  ale. 
Then  to  tlvf  fiitodV  opiAion  sometimes  yield, 
Andteen^toloiia,  although  thou  gaitiM  the  fteld; 
Karv  pcoud  that-thy^soperior  sensfe  be  shown, 
HbU  at  bU  fltttditsi,  and  extol  yoar  own. 

For  wli«ii  Aurora  weeps  the  balmy  dew, 
(And.dreatna,  at  rorerevid  dreamers  tell,  are  true) 
Sir  OeonpR  laiy  «lioald«r  slaps,. just  In  the  time 
When  some  rebellious  word  consents  to  rhyme; . 
Sudden  my  Tersos  take  4he  mde  alarm , 
New-coio*d>  and  from  the  miift  of  fancy  warm; 
I  start,  I  stare»  1  question  witfr  my  eyes : — 
At  once  the  whole  poetic  vision  iliet. 
"  Up,  up,^  axOfoiibBtKe  knight;  •«  the  seilsonfidn 
See  how  Mrane  tba  sky,  how  ealM  the  atr ; 
Hark !  from  tb«  hills  the  Cheerful  horns  rebound, 
And  Echo  propagatea  the  jovial  scmnd ; 
The  ctnaiQ  bouwl  in  thoagfat  hta  ptry  pursues. 
The  wept  1  fee  vai«i.  aad  loods  the  tainted  dews.** 
1  quit  my  eouchtaod  cheerftilly  obey, 
Content  to  let  the  y^nker  have  his  way; 
I  moaB6asy'coaner>  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
And  leav«  the  rage  of  i>netry  behind: 
But  wtiens  tbo  day  in  healthful  labour  lost, 
•  Waieat  onr  8ii))per  earn'd  at  common  cost;  [troni, 
^Wben:e$eh  frank  tongue  speaks  out  without  con- 
And  the  free  heArt  expatiates  o'er  the  bowl ; 
l^wnglk  ttll  Io«^  pvosev  my  poetry  finds  grace, 
1  And^ptcaiB^,  1  chant  the  glories  of  the  chase. 

•Of «14  when-fcotia'e  sona  f»r  emjvire  fought. 
Ere  avaHte  haddebasMeach  generous  thotrght« 
Ere  yet,  aaeh  manlier  exertr^o  fbrgot. 
One  half  had  luafa'd  to  dose;  One  trAlf  to  -vote, 
£ach  Ua#dy  toll  coMftrmfd< their  daWnilig  age,  ' 
And  mimic  sighu  iasi^lr^d'tiy  tMrrtial  rage;     ' 
'Twas  theirs  with  bortain  iip^ed  the^hrt  to  send, 
.  WMi  youthful  Ibroe  the'S«Ub«fOhl  yew'tb  beud; 
OVtroame  with  early  anal'tri^  fiet^blt  flbo^s, 
Or  raag^imidct«billi«giiilO'vm%Xi^|M^ble8«woo<)s| 
Toil'd  for  theasvage  boafr  on  #hi6h  theji*  Mi    ' 
'Twas  thus  the  chief  of  Bannocttburn"#a^  bred; 
Thai  gave  (trot  potfsh^A  then'  beio^tttanklud) 
Otrtongih-to  the  flmbs,  and)  vi goUk-  to  the  th'ti^:    ' 
The  tffMKng'danne,  rn  f ho«e  v)AorflMi^  dWys, 
Was  woo'd  by  talour,  not  seducM  by  (M^lsej  '^ 
W^o^  nt^ev  ^M  fears,  but  lot  hercoUntry;  feti;  . 
And  fiei^sawherloKer, but  hi  steel ; 
Collide tnaike  d  Donate*  stubborn  bbsoiii  yfeld^ 
Add  send  her  fejero  raging  to  the  fl<ftld ; 
JEleard  kind  the  honest  warrior's  one-tongu'd  vow,' 
Pleas'd  with  a  getoAnt  Iteait*  as  H***  is  now. 
How  would  the  generous  lass  detest  to  see 
An  essenc'd  fiDpCog"  pi^itig  a*ar  bis  tea ; 
Ah  how,  distasteful  of  the  mimic  show. 
Disdain  the  false  appearance,  as  a  foe! 
To  greet,  niifQiHing;eifory  ao^al  elvarm. 
Her  soldier  from  the  field  of  glory  warm. 

But  now,  alas!  these  gHlerous  aims  are  o'er; 
.  Each  foe  insults,  and  Britain  fights  no  more,  , 
Yet  Inimitflflr  tasks  may  cfaitn  ih*  pattioOs  loll ! 
Who  aich  her  laws  no  more,  nay  mend  >her>  soil. 
Since  uybe'haMynam  must  ne^er  be  0t2ll|  ' 
Th'  iotevoaY'i^d  let  peMefbl  Itftoura  fiR  * 
WiiegE!lci«d«mueementft  bottrs^of  fkaeemployy 
The  working  liiSiiid  Bubsldet  to^  idber  joy V' 


Behold,  in  fkir  autumnal  hoooon  spread, 
The  wheaten  garland  wreathe  the  laurd'd  M; 
Where  stagnant  waves  did  iu  dnil  lakes  appear, 
Rich  harvests  wave,  the  bouofy  of  the  year; 
In  barren  lieaths,  where  summer  nerer  saU'd, 
The  rural  city  rises  o'er  the  wild; 
Along  the  cool  canal^  or  shooting  giwe, 
Disport  the  sons  of  mirth  and  gametooe  Ion. 

It  now  renuuns  t  counsel,  if  indeed 
My  counsel,  friend,  can  stand  thee  oa^t  inslad. 
Judge  well  of  whom  you  speak;  iior  w3I  yw  fisi 
It  always  safe  to  tell  each  nmn  your  Bunl         i 
Ev'n  honesty  regard  to  safety  owes:  | 

'Nor  need  it  publish  all  it  thinks  and  knoas.        , 
Th'etemalquesfner  shnn:  acertaJarttlCf         I 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest'niog  foolj 
Ev^  Scarce  before  you  turn  yourself  about,        I 
Whatever  he  hears  His  leaky  tongue  Ads  oiHj 
The  word  elanc*d  no  longer  we  coatroul,  i 

Once  mlly'd  forth,  it  .bursts  from  pole  to  pol«.      | 

Guard  well  your  heart,  ahl'  sti^lbQ  l)eaAtj-^ 
Beneath  fcir  friendship's  venefabW  rtfof,  ! 

What  though  she  shines  the  brigHtO^  of  the  ^ 
A  form  even  such  as  Wallace  setfmi^tvearl     i 
What  though  no  rocks  nor  miirble  armScrbwia, 
A  yielding  Helei^  to  her  Trojan  guest. 
The  dangerous  combat  fly :  why  w^nldst  top* 
A  sham^fnl  conquest  won  by  yeap  of  pain? 
For  kno^,  the  short4iv*d  guilty  rapture  past. 
Reflection  comes,  a  dreadful  jn^ge,  at  last: 
'Tts  that  avenges  (such  its  pointed  ^tincs) 
The  poor  man*s  cause  on  statesmen  aod  oakii^ 

To  praise  aright,  is  sure  no  easy  art^, 
Yet  prudence  here  directs  the  wise  jnan's  put. 
Let  long  experienee  then  confirni  tfie  fHeni 
Dive  to  his  depth  of  soul^  ere  yod'cot^meDO. 
Should  you  extol  the  fool  but  9ligi>^  t^o^ 
Guiltless  you  blush  for  folliea  not  your  own. 
Alast  'we  6rr:  for  villains  can  betray, 
And  gold  corrupt  the  saint  of  ye$tefday'. 
Then  yield,  convicted  by  the  pubtia  voice, 
And  frankly  own  the  weakness. of  your  cbokei 
S6  greater  credit  shall  your  ja<Xgmwt  pis, 
When  you  defend  the  wortti  that  knares  UT»f<i 
Whose  soul  secure,  confiding  in  yoUf  *i^»  •    * 
'  lr<6pes  the  kind  shelter  of  yonr  frien%  sbade; 
When  envy  on  his  spotle»s  namff  shaU  laR     ^ 
Whose  venom'd  toOth  corrupt*  and  btockros  ^ 
ThiB  mutual  help  the  kimlred  virtua  cl«iB»  •, 
For  calomny  eats  on  from  'fatne  to  fame* 
When  o'er  »y  neighbour's  popf  the  flames  i!K^ 
Sair,  claims  it  not  thy  care  to  qoiench  the  fire?  . 
When  envy  rages,  sinall  the  trnte  bejtfixtr,,,    i 
In  worth  illyM,  thy  chanieiK>i%||bi-      •  ^ 

Fir*d  lit  the  first  With  wW^^'grpat  jmpWr 
Fmnir  ive  give  way,  and  yieJ^  up  fdJ  the  o«n» , 
Hoir  sweet  the  converse  of  t|ie*pd^tfticn^  • 
How  charming  when  the  V^^fj^i^^^f^^^^^^'  > 
The  smile  so  affable,  tlie  ooart^'ainr^Ir- 
And,  as  we  wbulcj  a  mistress^  ihaft  t  '  ~'' 
Th>  experiencM  dread  t|^  t^esft;  i^ 
Distru^  alike  the  powerfot  and  if 
Tbou,  when  ihy  vessd  flfi^  li^roce 
Think  on  the  peaceful  p6r(  tbon} 
Though  all  serene,  yet  bear  9A  lijj 
I^tt  veering  greatness  shift  tba^ 
How  various,'  man !  yet  suclh  m 
With  powerful  force  each  ^il^arenf 
The  grave  the  chcerftil  WWi    ' 
Your  aober  wiiemaa  thioiDi  C 
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He,  happy  too  in  wit's  inverted  rule, 
Tbinki!  fitreiy '$(jber  wise  man  mure  than  fool; 
"Whdfti  actlremlnd  from  toil  to  toil  cap  run. 
And  join  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
X^ike  PhiKp*s  son  for  fame,  pursuing  gains 
WliU«  yet  one  penny  nnsubdund  remains; 
Admiiea  bow  lo^rs  waste  th'  inactive  day, 
Si>fh,  midst  the  fwr,  their  gentle  souls  a>%'ay. 
1'he  tttneftil  batd»  who  boasts  his  varied  strains. 
Shares  with  the  lark  the  glory  of  the  plains, 
'Witost  hf?  tb*  impression  of  no  sorrow  knows. 
So  smoothly  cttlm,  he  scarcely  feels  it  flows. 
In  vocal  wcMids  each  fond  conceit  pursues, 
Pleas'd  with  the  gingling  bauble  of  a  muse^ 
Pities  the  toiling  madmun*s  airy  scheme, 
IVben  greatness  sickens  o*er  th'  ambitious  drean) 
Each  boon  comp!in(on,  who  the  night  proiOQga 
In  noise  and  rapture,  festivals  and  songs. 
Condemns  the  graver  mortal  for  an  a«s 
VTho  dares  refuse  his  bumper  and  his  lass; 
Still  nrging  on,  what  boots  it  that  you  swear 
Von  dread  the  vapours  and  nocturnal  air; 
Yet  gtant  a  little  to  the  social  vine, 
Pull  on  the  fricnod  with  cloudless  visage  shine. 
Oft  sullen  silence  speaks  a  want  of  sense. 
Or  ftflly  ftfrtrt  beneath  the  wise  pretence. 
In  there  severe,  who  balks  th/e  genial  hour? 
n •'s  not  so  sober,  were  he  not  so  sour. 

But,  above  all,  I  charge  thee  o'er  and  o'er, 
Fair  Ptr^ace  throogl^  ati  her  secret  haunts  explore; 
Consult  the  learoM  in  life  (thefie  best  advise), 
The  good  in  this,  more  knowing  than  the  wise; 
Their  tacre'd  science  team,  and  what  the  art 
To  guacd  the  flaHies  of  th^  impetuous  hoarl; 
Wftib  tediper  due  th*  internal  poise  to  keep. 
Hot  soarine  Impndcnt,  nor  servile  creep; 
How  Am^  thysetf,  thy  friends,  tby  <lod  to  please, 
Finn  health  without,  nithin  unshaken  peace; 
J>st  keen  ttcj^ire,  nill  making  new  demands,     ^ 
Should. raise  neW  foes  unnumber*d  on  thy  handa:  ' 
Or  hope,  or  fear  inspire  th'  unmanly  groan,. 
For  thiogs  of  little  use,  perhaps  of  none: 
Who  best  can  purchase  virtue's  righteooa  dowV^ 
The  sage  with  wisdom,  or  the  king  with  pQW^: 
Or  if  the  raVghiy  bles'smg  stiind^  confined, 
To  the"  c))^ste,  nature  and    the   heav'n-taugiil; 

And  chief  th*  fmpctrtsint  lesson  wise  attend, 
Whaf  makes  thei-  to  tby  self  thyselPs  best  firijend  a 
If  g«ld  k  pure  trhuquillity  bestows;  1  I 

Or  greatness  can  ^nsore  a  night's  repose^   ,,    1   ;  * 
Or  must  we  seek  ft  in  the  secfet  road         .'   . 
That  teads  through  virtue  to  the  peaceful.  Go4; 
▲  siiaded  #dTk,  where,  separate  from  the  throng, 
We  steal  through  Vitk  all  unperceivM  along» 
POf  me,  afraid  of  life's  tempestuous  gale,.; 
I  mukt  to  ptfrt,  ttod  crowd  on  all  my  sail. 
Soon  may  ^e  pekceful  grove  and  shdter^d  seat     < 
Receive  me  weai^  in  the  kind  letreat; 
Blest  if  my  •*'^*  be  the  destined  shatw. 
Where  emldh6od  sported,  of  no  ills  afraid^ 
1^  yoottk  A^  |;rdwn  its  danng  wing  display *d. 
That  often  crost  by  tile's  inteltine  war. 
Foresaw  thai;  d$y  of  triumph  from  afar. 
When  wArrjng  ptlssious'  mingling  in  tba  fray. 
Had  drtwn  the  youthful  wanderer  from  his  way) 
Bttt  r^lleetinir  the  short  errour,  monm'd» 
And  duteods  tb  the  ^aming'-voioe  Y^tum'^    ,  • 
K<i  mctr^  thti  ptfudoris'  tmnyi ng  into  strife^     . , . 
Myfi^td.^filoy^^thegetitlercaWofJiife^.  ,  ... 


Like  Tityrus,  b^M*d  jtmQRg  CliQtntmiisfaadcs,      " 
Whose  hallo wM  round  n^giu illy, wisbtBvMcs; 
No  joy  tiuQultuous,  no  d^presfsittf  care; 
All  that  I  waot  is  Aviarylli«'M>»M;  . 
Where  silver  Forth  aacii  fw  Diaander  k^da 
Through  breathing  horveslannd  ^mpurplffl.fneads; 
Whose  russet  swaius  enjuy  tha  9^de«  dream,  < 
And  tiiankful  blaas  the  plenty-giving  sAreaol;- 
Tbere    yout,b,  couvinc'd,  forc|coe»  eaok,  daring 
And  settling  manhood  takes  fi^sUri^  aim;  [cidim. 
Till  age  accomplish  iat«  Uie  i^  desigo,- 
And  calm  possess  the  good,  if  ag*  be  mine. 
Wbat4hiiik*st  thou,  tk^u,  my  friend,  «h»in>e  my 

cares,  "*  ..n   - 

My  daily  i|tudiesg  and  my  nigbtly  pmyera? 
Of  the  propitious  Pow'i*.  this  boon  1  crave. 
Still  to  presejTQ.tba  litUe  that  1  have;  ^ 
Nor  yet  repugnance  at  the  lot  express^* 
,ShQuld(atedecre«  that  litUe  to- berle8B>,      1  < 
That  what  rrmains  «f  life  to  Heaven  I4ive, 
If  lifeiode^has^oy  tuQf  tQ  giv«2    >    - 
Or  if  the  fugitive  will  no  longer  ialay« 
To  part  as  ^icods  abo^ld•dlh  imd.«lip'«iwRyf 
Thankful  to  QeavHk,  4>r  for  tb«  p>94  .sopply'd*, 
To  Ueav'n  submissivf  for.th^  g^  deny'd. 
Renounce  the  household .<^»rm,,  a  bliss  divine  1  " 
Heav'o  never  meant  for  mc,  and  I  ressgue 
In  other  joys  tb'  ailptted  hours  isiprov«,    ' 
And  gain  in  fncndsltip  what  wat  krtt  ^>lo^eB 
Some  comfort  snatch'd,  aaeach  vai*  yiear  vetuitf  d. 
When  nature  Mulfisr'd.or  wheafrieod^h^moard^d. 
Of  all  that  stock  so  fatally  bareft, 
Once  youth'a  proud  boast,  «1m1  th^  liUlrJkft; 
These  firieqdfriA  youth  balov'd.  in  nHuiha^  trittd/ 
Age  must  wt  ^haage  tb  rough  J^Mifw  9lr'  ptisde : 
For  m^  \ex  wisdom'a  sacred  fotnuio  fl^v  > 
The  cordiai  di-aqght  that  swentens  evary  woe; 
I/»t  Ibrtmif  jcjiuif,  ihejua  enmtgh  provide. 
Nor  dvibiofw  j^t,pQ<  hpp^'f^unoertaiA  tide ; 
Add  tbQUghk%«o«Mx^^' A^9^^i<"o* «v«rev»n«-« 
Tl^itf  j6|r.^vfl^Pf  ^  hftva  ask*d  of  Heawni,  - 
"Vi^hp  V»  ^  dispfawwUMona.  of  a  day »  '  [»wAy ; 

Granta  Uf»,  «r«p;tf  dfvM* ;  »ow.»irea,  now  tadiet 
Tq  i«pi»ffQi44  /(^(tlUvB,^ibbaB^'4  spciUer  brtvga; 
Tak^  fu\f(fx  frf«i  statti^mav^  «»d  thaif  tbrones 

Froin  tbfi,^Hti^apl^/ul  bwgt.t*pWiiwdecnw4'~— 
But  ]fif.yes^  tthf  miui,i>i.wortl^#tiU  brieos'd  indeed: 
Be  life  \k^y(H^]9^f^h,  ki^^Vl^m  Mm^^f^^f^^ 
Still  equal  tpif^r  tl^haiantt^d>«Hiid^    x' 
Fart^e,.b«^ul^K,J  Wfwlth  |oi^t,.€»cNA«iq|Mliti>9r* 
With  thou^htAil  qi|i«t.pleaa*d«<4H»d.  virtrMfW  joy; 
In  th«s«,a)a4i^es^alone,SNi|»T#il|ely.Mwt,iti  <     ' 
When  foots,  and  naadmen,  acvr^aMe  loff  lki»>TQi^/ 
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Wa,TER,.  great  pnncipJe  wbencji  naliii»«piiDgs, 
Tii«,pri|p«  of  4leBient#»,Md  ^m  «f  thin0»  * 
Amidst  psoud<ricll«6''69^1-itt(l9^Mllg«t4««» 

AFilhr^9Mgb<thfinicbtthedfioy!^««Q     . 
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But  if  tbee,  O  my  toiil,  a  fond  desire 
To  sing  the  contests  of  the  great, 
'  Calls  forth  t'  a^ake  th' ethereal  fim: 
What  subject  worthier  of  the  lyre*    ' 
OJyoipta'li  glories  to  relate ! 

Full  iu  the  forehead  of  the  sky. 
The  Suu^  the  world's  bright  radiant  eya, 
Shines  o*er  each  lesser  flame  ; 
On  Earth  what  theme  suffices  more 
To  make  the  Muses'  oflbpring  soar, 
Than  the  Oiympiau  victor's  iamei 
But  from  the  swelling  column,  where  on  high 
.   It  peaceful  hangs,  take  down  the  Doric  lyre^ 
If  with  sweet  love  of  sacred  melody 
The  steeds  of  Hieco  thy  breast  insjpire. 
When  borne  along  the  flowery  side, 
Where  amodh  Alphens*  waUns  glide^ 
Their  voluntary  virtue  flies. 
Nor  needs  the  drivers  rousing  cries, 
But  rapid  seize  the  dusty  space. 
To  reap  the  honours  of  the  race, 
■     The  merit  of  their  speed ; 
And  bind  with  lanrel- wreath  the  manly  browa 
Of  him  the  miglity  king  of  Syracuse, 
Delighting  in  the  victor  sleeiL 
Far  sounds  his  glory  through  the  windkog  jooaat 

Of  Lydia,  where  bis  ^-anderiag  host 
From  Elis,  Pelops  led  to  new  abodes; 

There  prosper'd  in  his  lato-ftmod  raiffa, 
Lov*d  by  the  ruler  of  the  main; 
When  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
In  the  pnre  laverof  the  fates  again, 

Clutho,  the  youth  to  Kfe  renewM, 
With  potent  charm  and  mystic  strain. 
When  by  bis  cruel  father  slain, 

With  ivory  sbooMer  bright  endowM, 
Oft  fables  with  a  fond  surprise. 
When  shaded  oVr  with  fair  disguiie. 

The  wandering;  mind' detain ; 
Deluded  ^  the  kind  dteeit,     > 
We  joy  more  in  the  skilful  cheat. 
Than  in  truth's  feithfui  stntiftb 
^t   chief    to   vetse    ihese   woodanMl  {low'rs 
belong, 
S«ch  grace  hQ»  Heaven  bestowM  on  sotig{ 
Blest  parent!  from  whose  loins  immortal  joys. 
To  miiigate  our  paHi  below,  ^ 

Soft<wing  tlie  an^lsh  of  our  woe. 

Are  i»pruntr,  th(>  children  of  its  f  nice:  ' 

Song  can  oVr  unbelief  itself  prevail) 

The  virtue  of  its  magic  art, 
Can  make  the  roost  amazing  tale 
With  fihafts  of  eloquence  asMtl, 
.  Victorious!,  the  yield inK  heart: 

But  Time  on  never* oeasiiti^  wings 
Expenetio'd  wisdom  slowly  brings. 

And  tenches  mortal  race' 
Not  to  bii^heme  the  Hohf  One^ 
That  df  athless  fills  the  heavenly  throne, , 
InbabitittfT  ataritel  space. 
Therefore,  O  son  of  Tantalus!  will  I 

In  other  fu\se  thy  wond'rou'»  tale  unfold, 
AndjusK  I  to  the  rulei*  of  the  sky, 

With  lips  more  halluwM  than  the  bards  of  old. 
For  when  thy  sine  the  gpds  above. 
To  sliare  the  kind  return  of  love. 
Invited  from  their  nativa  bow'rip 
To  bts  own  lov'd  Sipylian  tov'rt. 
The  trident  pow»r,  by  fierce  desire 
^ubdned^OB  |;olde&  •(eedi  fif  te>  . 


Tbae  tora  aloft  to  l0v«  on  bi^ ; 
Where  sinoa  fovag  Caayiadi,  sweat  Phryfiil 
Succeeded  to  tha  miaialiy  of  j^,  {boy, 

And  nectar  bsHMyaet  of  Che  dey. 
But  when  no  Biare  on  Eatib'tliy  fbraa 'was  sees, 

Conspicuooa  in  the  walks  of  asaa, 
Nor  yet  to  sooth  thy  taoiht^  kwgwff  >«^t. 
Thy  searching  traS«  sent  la  «it|rto*a 
Thy  lurking^aee,  eoiHd  tbea  reMare, 
The  weeping  fUr^s  snpreBa  AeHgbt: ' 
Then  Envy's  forked  toogUB  began  ('  ioMt 
And  woond  thy  tire'a  wnuiaaad  iMtte, 
That  he  to  each  ethereal  gveat 
Had  snrv'd  thee  «p  a  berrid  Ihaat, 
Subdued  by  force  of  an-davominrlaMa; 

But,  the  hiett  pow'n  of  Heav^  i*  aces^, 
Par  be  Ulram  the  holy  ifatoo, 
Of  snck  a  feast  iikipHMr;   < 
Vengeance  protracted  fbr«  tiaK, 
StiU  ov«itake«  the  slaaderefs  eriflie. 
At  Heavent  alaw^ppoinled  boor. 
Yet  cerUin,  if  the  pavr'r  who  «ida  stnvi^ 
From  bis  wai0h.to«rV,tlia  eivtli  aAd-aeas, 
E'er  di^nifyM  the  |^riflba«>(e  tiaeai  ' 
Him,  Tantaias  ihey  raiaM  on  U^ 
Him,  the  eMef  fivNMlifte  of  tha  icf, 
Cxaltad  to  subllmaaC  mom. 
But  his  proud,  heart  waa  UfM  vp'  and  irahi, 
SwelN  with  his  anvy V»  hap^ioeast  • 
Weak  aad  linul  bii  mmta!  ^raks,  ' 
The  lot  soperior  to  sastaia; 
He  fisll  ds^nded  ftmaliis  Mm. 

For  on  his  bead  tli'  Ata&i^htf  Blie, 
Potent  in  his  kindled  ire. 

Hong  a  roek's  aM>aBtMQS  ««<gkt: 
Too  feeble  to  reaio«'e  tbk  Insid, 
FU'd  by  the  sanction  df  the  god, 

He  waiidef*d  eivingfroas  d^ifjht.   ' 
The  watoMVil  synod  of  tlwakieft^ec*«hd 

His  wasted  beait  a  prey  tv endless  woes. 
Condemned  a  waary  pilgrianage  to  Mad, 
On  Earth  Becasre,a«lianger  to're^teae. 
Becanse,  by  mad  ambitiaa  ditfv*nj 
Ha  robb'd  the  sacred  atoiva  of  Heav*a: 
Th'  ambrosial  vintage  af  the-skias 
Beoame  the  daring  apoilrr'a  piite. 
And  brought  to  sons  of  morthlnfeaitii/ 
The  banquet  of  celestial  hvtii. 

With  endleas  blessings  ftwigfit, 
And  to  his  impious  revelers  panr'd  tba  viae, 
Whose  preciotts  sweats  inake  MasC  the  fs^ 
divine,  '• 

Oift^tha  rich  imsnoftal  diaaslit 
Foolish  the  man  who  liapea  4us  crioiM  may  lis 

Unseen  by  iha  auprraie  a1l-pict«tog  ete; 
He,  high  anthmoM  abave  all  Iiipa^eri>k  beigM, 
The  works  of  flien  !ajth  bread  wn^, 
As  in  the  biasing  flame  of  day. 
Beholds  the  aeoret^aeds  of  niglBL  ' 
Therefore  his  son  th'  immortals  b^ridt  agaia 
Sent  to  these  dantb^bfioxiottsalbatftBi, 
To  tasta  bts  ahara  oflwmni  pain, 
ExiPd  from  tta  eslestial  raign» 
And  sweet  eoBKnunioD  of  the  ge^ 
But  when  the  Hecoy  down  b^ran 
To  dotha  hiiiihiB, antt  pnMMse ana{ 

The  .ahsAs  nf  yanag  daalar, 
^nd  lo««  of  the  Mr  «Msia  Wad^ 
I^ikim'd  tbe  yonHrfbl  baraTb  pilnd, 
iAjwl  Mt  Jms  aaoiw  se«l  «B /toob 
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The  Pisan  tyraat*s  bloomittg  priae^ 
High  in  bU  bipes  h»  porpos'it  to  ^btmo; 
Oereome  her  nimgeibv  in  fi, 
Thgyiw  ol  hmr  ttiwlMJ  nil  ii; 

And  Mcret  season  of  the  night; 
OfkrOM  *be  Mgni  af  the  *pod 
Aloofi,  the  ngiog  ftorar  steodp 
Till  to  his  Umg  detiwag  sights 
From  beiaur  the  soiaiMliiig  datpt^ 
Hie  scaly  hasris  vhem  Pretcas  ke«ps» 

The  lavowrtta  yootif  t»  pkasa, 
Dividing  svift  th«  hoasy  streani, 
RefalBSBteA  his  gcAdaa  team, 

Appeared  the  tvidest  scapCnsd  king  of 
I    ounri- 
To  whom  the  youAh^  "  III  e'er  with  foad  delight. 

The  gifts  of  Veous  eoald  Ih^  saul  inspire^ 
Restrain  fell  QBaewaaas^  spear  i»  ight; 
And  aaa,  whodava  advcatmnotis  to  ««pipe. 
Me  grant,  pvapitioas^  to  soocead, 
BndiriMg  vitli  «aiiTal\i  speed 
The  flyiiig  car,  decieed  ta  gain 
The  hmrel^wiealh,  on  Elis^  plain, 
y iatarioua  o'er  the  iither's  pear'r; 
Who  dire,  so^  aaaoF  hapless  lotaw  slain* 
Does  still  a  .nwfd  feh«  wend'iaaa  ^iair  detain, 

Protraetiva  of  the  sveal  eonnohiai  boar. 
Danger  demands  a  bmI  saeaw  el  dMad> 

E«|uaJ  to  the  dariog  deed{ 
Since  then,  th'  iasmalnhle  decsaes  ol  Ate, 
Have  fis'd,  by  their  Tioegarent  Death, 
The  limits  of  each  Mortal  breath, 
Do«n»*d  tn  the  onn  or  soan  or  tat«: 
What  Blind  rasolv^d  and  hvave  would  sleep  away 
His  lifa»wh«n  giesy  warns  the  blood» 
Only  t'  Qi^y  some  daU  ddssr, 
Tnactive  to  his  dying  day* 
Not  aMoing  at  the  smattest  good  ^ 
But  the  bloowhig  maid  inspires 
My  beeast  tn  ftr  snhlimer  ires. 
To  miae  my  glory  tn  the  shiea; 
OracKNis,  O!  fcvouriagpofWr,  give  aar. 
Indulgent  ta  B»y  row  sincers^ 

PlPoisp^riag  the  mighty  eatcpprize.** 
So  pratyM  the  boy:  nor  fell  bis  wards  in  ratn. 
Unheeded  by  the  mler  of  the  main; 
A  golden  ear,  carth^s  shaking  pow*r  bestow'd. 
And  te  the  gKtteriag  anle  joined 
UnriraiM  steeds,  ieat  as  the  wind  i 
'      CM  of  the  present  of  the  god, 
The  anient  yonth  demands  the  promised  fight; 
In  daat  the  haughty  pareat  laid, 
Neptune  foiais  the  youth's  delight, 
And  wiags  his  ehariet^  rapM  flight, 
To  win  the  awoet  celestial  maid* 

$he  irHhsix  sens,  a  Ihir  iaereaae. 
Crowned  the  bero*s  warm  efflhrace^ 
Whom  viftne's  love  iaspir'd^ 
Upright  to- walk  in  rirtue's  ways* . 
Tlie  sufast  pathtn  ablest  praise. 

The  aohlett  praiae  the  ywuth  ac^ir*d. 
Now  by  Aiphens'stfeam,  meandering  fair. 

Whose  bamid  train  wide  spmda  the  Pisan 
A  sepulchcOk  anhKroely  tcnr'd  in  air,  [pbuus, 

All,  of  the  sightj^aiasi  that  was,  eontaios. 
Them  fin^nent  in  the  bely  shnds, 
The  rows  of  •tranfrr<hisfr  era  pnid^ 


And  QfB  the  jacssdaltaK  lies 
The  rictim>  snioktog  to  the  skiesy 
When  heroes^  at  the  soleaMi^Bbrine^.  - 
luvohe  the  pow'ni  with- rites  divinei 
From  tv«ry  distaisl  soil, 
And  drive  abont  the  consecratad  wonnd. 
The  souring  car,  or  on  Uie  listed  gseund 

Urge  the  fleet  radars,  or  the  wrestlers* 
toil. 
Happy  the  roan  whom  fasouring  fiito  allows 
The  wreaths  of  Pisa  fin  surround  his  brawa}. 
AU  wedded  Cn  delight,  his  after-df^s 
In  calm  and  even  tanour  run. 
The  nable  dowV  of  onn^nest  won. 
Such  coD9clou&  pleasure  flews  firon  praise. 
Tb^e,  Mnse,  great  Uiero*»Tivt«e.to  proMiig, 
It  fits,  and  te'^esottipd  his.  name: 
Exalting  o^  the  fis|snr  tthrany, 
In  thy  sweet  Eoiimi  song. 
His  garland  of  OiymjpianfcsM* 

NOr  shal4  thou»  O*  my  Mosa»  ^er  find 
A  ttieiw  sahiime  as  worthier  mifid» 

T<kb«itter  fortunes  bom: 
On^  whom  the  gracioua  lore-  of  God^ 
The  regal  pow.'r  has  ki iid  lpeato«*d> 
And  arts  of  snny*  that  powrr  to^adom. 
Still  may  thy  God^  O  p<^tent  biagl  employ       ^ 
His  saered  miaistry  of  jey>     .    . 
Solicitous  wnth  tnte]afy«are«     ' 
To  guard  f^m  the  attaeh»of.fiiilv. 
Thy  blessings  laaiing  as- they'jgagsfnt^  . 
The  pions  poet's  oonstant  prayl  r. 
Then  to  the  mighty  bounty  oi  thesky» 
The  Muse  shall  add  a  sweeter  lay,    , 
With  winjs  snbUma  when  she  shaU  flf , 
Where  Cronies  ream  his  di^on  high^ 
Smote  with  the  burning  shafts«f  day; 
If  the  Muses'  quivei^d  god 
Pave  ft»pseiig  tbeemwioad 

With  sacred  r^itnre  warm» 
A  further  flight  aloft  in  air 
£leac'd>  shall  wmg  my  tnaefnl  ipav^t 
More  vigorous  firom  the  Muse's  arm. 
To  many  heights  the  dMi^g  cMmher  springs, 
£re  h«  the  highest  top  of  pow'r  shaft  gam; 
Chief  seated  there  the  a^^ty  of  kingsf 
The  rest  at  difihrontetepa  below  rsmaiai 
Exalted  to  that  trondi-ous  height^ 
T'  extend  the  prospect  ef  delight, 
May'st  thou,  O  Uiero!  U^  eoatent^ 
On  the  top  of  atl  aseent: 
To  thee,  by  bounteous  ihUs,  be  giv'a    • 
T'  inhabit  still  thy  lofty  Haar'n; 
To  me».  in  arts,  of  peaar. 
Still  to  converse  with  the  ftur  victor  host. 
For  graceful  song,  an  honourable  beast, 

Coospicnous  throi^  the  imdms  of  Grcasfu 


PINDAJtS  OtyMJPfji. 


O  sovBRBi^ii'  hymns!  that  powerlnl  reign 
In  thah^rp^yoor  sweet  domain^ 
Whoia  wiU.  ye  choose  to  raise; 
What  god  shallow  tbevecse  rei«guinds 
What  chief,  for  godlike  deed  renown'^ 
Sxalt  tQ  loftiest  praise  ^ 
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Pisa  is  Jovc^t  'J6ve*4  colijqfO^nV'soti   '  '    • 

Flwt  the  OTvbpip  ,race  ordai n'd : 
The  first  fm  fruits  of  gloty  .won  ' '' 

The  haughty  tyrant's  rpge  rtstrain'd.  *  ' 

He  ficst  the  wondrous  game  bestovr'd 
\vt)eii  breathii)g  from  Augean  toil$. 
He  consecrates  the  dreadful  spoils. 
An  offeHnjf  to  his  fnUier-god. 
Thcrou,  his  virtues  to  sypprove,' 
And  imitite  the  seed  of  jove^ 

Th*  Olympic  laurel  claims, 
Whose  swift-wlictilM  Car  has  borne  away 
The  rapid  houot^rs  of  the  day, 

Foremost  among  th<»  victbr>rtatdes. 
Therefore  for  Theiou  praise  awaits^'     '  ,     ^' 

For  him  the  lyre  avialtes  the  straiti|  '. , 
The  stranger  welcomed  at  his  gate^  , 

With  hospiUMe  lov<,>  humane. 
Fix'd  on  the  coun<iils  of  lus  breast, 

As  on  th^  poUimo*8  lo/ty  height         "  * 
K'emains  s^o/are  the  buifding^8  w6i|;ht, 
The  fitr\icture'  of  his  reainx  may  irest.. 
Of  a  fair  step),  hi  nisei  f  a  fairer  ftowV- 
Who,  soon  transplanted  from  .their  native  'i>il.  . 
W^nder*d  many  climates  o'er,  , 

Till  a^er  long  and  vapous  toil. 
On  the  fair  rivev'&destioM  bank  they  found 

Their  sacred  ^eai|  aiid,  heav*n-cho«e  ground: 
Where  stoorf  detightUiJ  tp  the  eye 
The  fm^tftil,  beauteous  Sicily* 
And  could  gi  oumerous  hsup  l^oast;  [the  coast. 
That  spread  thci^  lustre  round,  and  doQriah'd  p'er 
The  foIlQwiQ«^~y.<.4y§  ajl^took  their  silver  Olght, 
With  pleasure  wiDgM  and  soft  delight. 
And  every  year  that  flew  in  peace. 


Of« 


Bn>ugh^  to  i\)^[x  native  viitiies,  store' 
)f  wealth  .ajjdf^.owy,  p  n^w  increase,  ,inwre. 
Fate  stii| ,cppfirm'd  the  sum^  apd  hountepHs  i^ddsd 

Who  dost  tUy  wci;fd  tnn>ae  up  Kola 
On  high  QlyuipijisVHjl},;     ' 


.W^i(9iy3"  rule  iU*  (^ymVV]  race|  oJ 
Who  «;^i^^§t  Alp^^eu;**  wip4ii^^f»a'?^i 
In  %mfl^.  d^lJ^Jitinj^ '-^-" 


i/m1 


i-fiij^ 


Grant.  jrra9Joujj,]U)  .\he  godjt^k^  t^^^r  . .  ff 

Theif  childrejs>AchjMrq    "-  -  -'^  — 


No 


'  tt/mk   df '  Oi^dAiii   nssoniit 


Pea 


^  r,..,.^,^^^  v,.,.dr^n  tp  sustain,  ^ 

^caoftft^  fhjiDMgh  tiine*s  pe^er-eiid^9^,spaC4^  ^^^ 
thg^p^tr^  and  p^teriial  reJgn.^^  ^  ^,  ^^  ' ' 
ForTim9,tV'^ge4«re,oUlle  ,  ,  ,.•  ?,M 
The  deed,jmpat;cnt^f  delhy^  .\  ,^  .^.j 
Which  the  swii;t  hour  has  vi,»g*A  ^.V*^/  ]\, 
Jvwt  QfiUiqu.'it^.caa  njj'er  recall. '.'^  .'  ', 
But  ^jieo  palmer  d^yssuf reed,  .'.p  ;. 
Of  fair  Qv^f:nt^ao4  Ipvciy  deed, 

6ur  lotsereqe  atlast; 
The  memory  of,daj^?r  hours,     .       .    . 
When  He^v^n.»^v«f^  and  aiigry  lours,  ,  ^ ;, 
^FpJiyotien  lies  and  past.      ,'. 
Thus  mild,  and  lenj^iit  of  Ips  frown, 

When  Jf^^e  ;:cgaf ds  our  adverse  fet^ 
And  sen^s  his  qho^eji  bk'^^inn  down,     ^, 

To  chf^r  belpjii'  v>ur  porta r^^t^t^ ; ,  .^ . ' ; , 
Then  former  evils,  ^'diuus  orpyd» , , 
Before;  tl^  jh'vfw^'aic^«>J5"  iblt^sfj'ngs.fjjr*^ 
Or  tr6dde^t4'/w»  suJiy^ted  lie^,,.  ,  , 
Soon  Yau<iijisV4^y  tKe  vi^t^^r-gpod^ 
With  thy  fair*dhu!^;i?Ri,  Cadmus  liJ(»fSt|igfeeg 
The  MvHi'f  ;«RiH54^«'h9,  after  pi^y-^fl<^i/. 
At  last  on  ^gpWe^i  Uvwe^,  pf  ea^« . , , ,  •  {  , 
Eigoy  an  andif  torb'd  repose. 


more,  tbey' 
swain ! 

Succeedini;  joys  dispel  hiy  fbrtnerpa&a. 
And  Semele,  of  rosy  hue. 
Whom  the  embraring  Thunderer  Mew, 
Exalted  now  to  Hear'o's  Abodes, 
Herself  a  goddess  blithe,  dwefts  witik  inmuxtal 

gods.  • 
Bathed  iu  tb*  ambrosial  odtnttf  of  ilie  aiy. 
Her  long  dishevel'd  treMres  fly: 

Her,  Minerva  itill  approves;         ^ 
She  is  her  prime  and  darling  jtrfi 
Her,  Heav*ii's  lord  sapremely  low«s; 
As  does  his  rosy  son,  the  ivy-crowned  boy. 
Thou  Ino  too !  in  pearly  cells. 
Where  Ncreus'  sea-grpen  daaghrter  ilwcfls, 

Enjpy »st  a  lot  d iv ine : 
No  moVe  of  suffering  mortal  str&in. 
An  azure  goddess  of  the  maiA, 

Eternal  rest  is  t^rne. 
Lost  in  a  mase^  blind  feeble  man 

KtioWs  npt  the  hoar  be  siire  for^see^/ 
Nor  with  tfae  eyes  of  natoire  fan 

Pierce  throY|gb  the  hidden  deep  tle<^tees. 
Nor  sees  he  if  his  radiant  da;^. 

That  m  rher^ian  splendour  gl^^tHc, 
,    Shall  gild  his  evening^s  quiet  dose^ 
^oft  smiling  ^th  a  frttiewe]  ny. 
As  when  the  ocean's  refluent  tides^       ' 
Within  his  hollow  womb  subsides,    ' 

Is  Iteaid  to  sbnadilo  more; 
Till  rousing  all  its  rage  'again, 
Flood  i-oll\)  on  flood  it  )f>ours  iimiiin. 

And  sueeps  the  sandy  sHote.:  ' 

So  Portime,  mighty  queen  off  Hfe,  '    " 

Woi-ks  up  proud  msn,  ber  d^Mio'd  Ukrtp  . 
Of  pood  and  iU  the  rtormy'  sirtft, '  ' ' 
The  i|ioit  of  h^r  a^efijatf^  ^t^s^t '" 
Npw  mounted  to  t}(t^  lidijtbt'  ofbttSs, 

3e  seems  to  mingle  with  t!ie>ky;^',  ' 
bw  looking  do^rti  wlift  gid^-^*  *' 
Sees  th<?  retreating  t^aters^  fly,  ^    '  V 
,  And  ttT^mbles  at  tfee  d'wp  /thryti:. 
As,  by  ^i^^iei^ce  led,  the  searcbiiig  mtUd  ' '  ' 
Revo!  ves  the  /ecotih  of  stfll;^rh^i]q|;5ii^  AteJ 
Such  dire  reveries  sii4Tl  be  find      ■  - 
pfl  mark  the  forttliies'of  tb*  grwkt*. 
Now  bo'Uiiteous  gods,^!]^  blesr^ftigt  all  diw, 
Exalt  on  hiih  the  .<>ceptitd  Jme^    •  ' 
Now  tjie  brtght  so^oe  of  lattrel'd  ytM, ' 
At  once  qQi(?k>sh)ftlDg)  c^i^appei^irr 
And -in  their  radiant  room  soififf&f^ 
A  dismal  train  of  Ills,  ail^  tyraniMKli  ^Sdeeds. 
Since  the  cui'st'^pur  the  AiiHiil  sbi^ 
PlungM  in  the  gtiilt  he  «odght  tb  shdtt, 
Aud  saw.behcatb  bis  Xi^^if  hige 

Tlie  hoafy  ^i'u^,  Hfav^ii'^  victim,  Vlaed; 
Deaf  to  a  father's  pleSiding  ak^ 
erring   ha^s    foLfllfd;  wluSr'^iit^  fele 
decreed. 
Krynnis,  dretidftil  |bry  t  saw 
The  hreao h  of  n atu re*s  hpYlest  Uw^ 

■    She  mounts  her  book^cffr;' 
Throygh  PhufMs*  diath-devotr  d  ground 
She  flew,  aiid  gave  the  nations  round 

To  the  wide  wa^te  of  Wir:     . 
By  mutual  hands  the  brothers  died, 

furious  <)n  mutual  woap<lB  tliey  run;' 
Sons,  fathers,  sw^Tl  the  san^ftie.tiite; 
Fate  drove  the  purple  d^^e ' t>a. 


His 
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TbiM  perish*d  »H  the  ftUed  brood. 
Thus  Eris  wrought  her  dreadful  will^ 
When  Mted  vengeance  had  iu  fiU, 
Thenaoder  dos'd  the  kCene  of  blood. 
Re,  sprung  from  beauteous  Argea,  shone  v 
The  glory  of  Adrastrus*  throne. 

When  fierce  in  youthful  fire^ 
He  rag*d  around  the  Theban  wall. 
And  saw  the  serenfold  city  fall 
A  victim  to  his  sire: 
From  him,  as  from  a  second  root. 

Wide  speadiog  to  the  lofty  skies. 
The  sons  of  martial  glory  shoot. 

And  clustering  chiefs  on  chiefs  arise. 
There  in  the  topmost  boughs  display *d. 
Great  Theron  sits  with  lustre  crown'd. 
And  verdant  hoDOUis  bloom  around. 
While  nations  ijest  beneath  his  shade. 
Awake  the  lyre !  Thei-on  demands  the  lays ; 
Yet  all  too  low !  Call  forth  a  nobler  strain!    ^ 

Decent  is  ev'n  th'  excess  of  praise : 
For  Theron  strike  the  sounding  lyre  afrftio. 
Olympia's  flowering  wreath  he  singly  wcar>; 
The  Isthmian  palm  his  brother  shares. 
Delphi  resounds  the  kindred  name. 
The  youtJis  contend  alike  for  fame. 
Fair  rivals  in  the  glorious  chase, 
When  twelve tu&esdariingroond,tbeyflewtbe giddy 
space. 
Thrice  bleat!  for  whom  the  Graces  twine 
Fame's  bri'ghMiSt  plume,  the  wreath  diviue: 
Lost  to  remembrance,  former  woes 
,  No  more  rejection's  sting  employ; 
With  triumph  ail  the  bosom  glows, 
Pour'd  through  th*  expanding  heart,  th'  impetuous 
-  ^ ,,  ^e  of  joy,  , 

Riches,  that  singly  are  possest. 
Vain  pomp  of  lift* !  a  specious  waste, 

|tllt.feed  luxurious  pride: 
Yet  when  with  sacred  virtues  crown*d. 
Wealth  deals.  Us  Liberal  treasures  round* 
'Tis  nobly  dignified. 
To  modest  worth,  to  honour*s  baiids. 

With  ^oiJKJottS  warmth  he  large  iip(i>^s;^    ^  , 
And  ii)  Iv^  presence  smiling  stan^^s 
Fair  Science,  and  her  handmaid.  Arts; 
Ai  ii)  the  pure  serene  of  night, 
,    Thron'd  in  its  sphere,  a  beauteous  star 

8heds  its  blest  influence  from  afar» 
At  once  beneficent  and  bright. 
But  hear,  ye  wealthy,  hear,  ye  grfcat, 
I  sing  the  fix*d  decrees  of  fate. 

What  aCier  death  ren>ains^ 
PreparM  for  tlie  unfeeling  kind 
Of  cruft;!  unrcJeoting  mind,  , 

A  duom  of  endless  pains; 
The  crimes  that  staiiiM  this  living  light. 
Beneath  tl»e  holy  eye  of  Jove, 


«*? 


,  r,  ^e^^  in  thfi  regions  drear  of  night, 
'Hjc  vengeance  but  tlelay'd  above. 
There  the  pale  sinner  drear  aghast, 
Impartial,  righteous,  and  seven*, 
UnawM  by  pow»r.  unmov»d  by  pray'r, 
Eterpal  jyst'ice  dcxHus  at  last. 
Far  otherwise,  the  souls  whom  virtue  guides 
Enjoy  a  caim  repose  of  sacred  rest. 
Nor  light  nor  shade  their  tune  divides. 
With  one  rternal  suijshinn  blest. 
y«Dancipated  f^om  the  cares  of  life. 

No  more  they  urge  the  mortal  itrife; . 


No  more,  with  itill-revolving  toil^ 
They  vex  a  hard  nngratefursoif ; 
Nor  plough  the  surges  of  the  nialn.  ^ 

Exchanging  holy  quiet  ror  ihlse  deceitful  gaii^ 
But  to  these  sacred  seats  prefe^d,    \   [  * 
With  gods  they  live,  as  gods  ferer'd'/ 
And  tears  are  wip*d  ftom  every  eye; 
While  banisbM  from  the  happy  reign^^  . 
The  guilty  soids  in  darkness  lie,         ^ 
And  weary  out  the  frightful  ministers  of  pain^ 
So  Heav*n  decrees :  the  guod  and  just, 
Who,  trae  to  life*s*important  trust. 

Have  well  sustainM  the  field: 
Whose  souls  undaunted,  uudismay'd» 
«Nor  flattering  pleasure  could  persuade, 

Nor  passions  taught  to  yield;  ' 

These  through  the  m  jrtai  changes  past, 

Still  listening  to  the  heavenly  lore. 
Find  this  Mublime  reward  at  last. 
The  trial  of  obedience  o*er. 
Thei^  bursting  from  the  bonds  of  clajr, 
'  Tnumpliant  tread  the  henv'n-pavM  road 
That  leads  to  Sntui*n*s  hi^th  abode. 
And  Jove  himself  directs  the  T^My. 
TTiere,  where  the  bleSt  T^<>ide  at  case, 
iUaod  zephyrs  breathe  the  sea-borne  bVeeze 
O'er  all  the  happy  isle:  ' 

UnnumberM  sweets  the  air  porftime, 
'Tis  all  around  one  golden  Uooo^.  ^' 

All  one  celestial  smile.  '    ' 

By  living  streams' fair  trees  ascepA,  '' 

Whose  roots  the  humid  waters  lave;   " ' 
The  boughs  with  rndiimt  fruitage  beiiu,  " 

Rich  produce  of  the  fmilful  waVe.  , ,     ,    ^ 
Thus  sporting  in  celestial  bow'r.<,    '     '<     '   ' 
The  sijns  uC  the  immortal  morii. 
Their  heads  and  rosy  hands  adbm 
With  garTands  of  unfaaing  'flbw*rs. 
There  lUiadaaianilt,  who  groat  a$^ssor*n^s  ' 

To  RhieVs  son,  by  still  unchanging  rfg^t,' 
Awarding  all:  to  vice,  eternal  Chains;       '   ^ 

To  virtue,  opes  the  gate*  of  light.  ' 
Rhan!  who  high  in  lleiiv*n*s  sublime  abbd^s 
Sits  thronM,  the  mother  bf  tft'e  gods. '  "' 
Cadmus  to  this  immortal  choir 
Was  led;  aiid",l^elei;ir  noble  'sirel  •     '   ''* 
And  glorious  son!  since  Thftis*  lovl6* '    ' 
dubdiied',  with  pray'r,  the  yielding  mind  of  JoVe. 
Who  Troy  laid  prostate  on  the  plaiq. 
Hit  country's  pillar,  Hector,  slain;"       '    *• 

By  whom  ufibappy  Cvgnus  bled; 

By  whom  the  Ethiopian  boy,       ""  '  '  ' '' 
That  sprung  from  Neptune's  i^llke  Ijeh. 
The  aged  Tithon's  and  Aurora's  highest* joV.'-  ^^ 


What  grand  Ideas  crowd  my  btt&n  f ' 
What  images!  a  lofty  trahi"    * 

In  beauteous  order  •pHng'i 
As  the  keen  store  of  feather'd  flitel ' 
Within  the  braSded  qoiver  Wita, 

Impatient  fbr  the  witigi 
See,  tee  they  mount!  The  sacred  few. 

Endued  with  piercing  fifcfht,       * 
Alone  through  darlhki;  fields  punoft' 

Th*  aerial  regions  bright. 


Uj 


This  Natdro  gives,  ber  chiefeM  b<Mlt 
But  when  the  bright  ideas'fly,  '"   ' 
Far  aoaring  from  the  vulgar  eye, ' '' 
To  vulgar  eyes  att  lost:    '   "  ' 
Where  Nature  rows  her  genikl  s^&ii/  ^>  1' 
A  liberaTharvetft'ttridgbt  iraCiMA^  '-'  ^^ 
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While  Art,  with  hard  Ubonont  p^M, 
^r^eps  oa  vni«eD,  nor  much  i^tu4q»    . 

6v  sTow  prtigr«s«Te  toll* 
ReMinbUtig  this,  the  feeble  crow, 
AmiU  ih«  vulf^r  viogcd  ct^^^ 
tildes  in  th«  dtrkenioip  copie  below* 

Vaiii,  strutting*  garrulous,  and  loud : 
Wbiltr  genius  mounts  tb*  ethereal  h«igbt» 
As  tn<;  imperial  bird  of  Jove 
On  sounding  pinioof  ioars  above* 
And  daref  the  majesty  of  Ugbt. 
Then  Qt  an  arrow  to  the  tuneful  striog» 

O  thou,  my  genius !  warm  with  lacMd  iaoia; 
Fly  Hwift,  etlipreal  shaft !  an4  wing 
The  gudlike  Tberon  unto  fame. 
I  solemn  swear,  and  holy  truth  atleat. 
That  sole  inspires  the  tuneful  breast. 
That,  never  since  th'  immortal  Sua 
His  radiant  journey  fin>t  begun,, 
To  noBC  the  godi  did  e'er  impart 
A  more  exalted  mind,  or  wide«difiiitiTe  heart, 
JFTy,  Envy»  heuce»  that  durst  ioTade 
Such  glories,  jrith  ii\juriouf  shade;. 
Still,  with  supf  rior  li|«^  bright. 

His  virtues  si  v>e.  in  number  ntora 
Than  are  the  raJiant  fires  of  night* 
Or  sands  that  sprt^ad  along  the  soa^unroaoding 
shore. 


tHBl*ARTXNaOr 

HECTOM  AHD  AUDnoMACBE. 

FROM  TB£  Ul^TU  UJLkD  OW  «eil«B,  nUUIILATK]) 

LITBSAIXY. 
Begiaaihg  ver.  407.  AfUfUMf,  ffttni  wi  v»»w  fMi^t^^- 

•*  O  DARING  thou !  to  thy  own  stjength  a|Hicy« . 

Nor  pity  moves  thee  for  thy  infant  auf^ 

Nor  miserable  me,  a  widow  soon  !  < 

For,  niching  on  tby  sipgle  might,  at  onpe  - 

Tbe  Greeks  will  overwtielm  thee:  better  far 

I  had  been  wrapt  in  earth,  than  live  o£tfa«e 

ForKim,  and  desolate;  if  thou  muat  die, 

What'inrtber  comfort  then  for  me  remaii^a, 

What  solace,  but  in  tears?  No  father  n^iae, 

Nor  mine  no  venerable  motlier's  care. 

Noble  Achilles*  hand  my  father  slew, 

And  spread  destmction  through  CiUoia*i  towa. 

Where  many  pef>pW  dwelt,  h^h-gated-  TMif a. 

He  slew  Aetion,  but  despoird  Itim  nut. 

For  inly  In  his  mind  he  fear'd  the  goda; 

But  burnt  his  body  with  bis  polish 'd  arnM» 

And  o'er  him   reafd  a   mound:  tbe  mountatii 

nyrophs, 
The  daughters  fair  of  aigis-beariDg  Jovb, 
planted  with  elms  around  the  sacred  place. 
Seven  bipthers  flourisird  io  my  fath,er*8  honaai 
All  in  one  day  descended  to  the  shades^ 
All  slain  by  great  Achilles,  swiA  of  foot,. 
'Midst their  white  sheep,  and  beifers  flejcil&Jboof'd. 
My  mother,  woody  Hypoplacia's  queen, 
Brought  hither,  number  d  in  the  victor's  spoils; 
Till  loos'd  fl;ein  band«,  for  gifts  of  mighty  price. 
By  chase-delighting  Oiao's  dart  she  lUl, 
Smote  in  uiy  fatberi*  house:  but,  Hector,  tboQ, 
Thou  art  my  aire,  my  l^ry  atother  tiMu,     . 


My  brot^  thQ«tt^oa.lMab«a^o#ar  yoalh}* 
Ab  pky.HaotpritUiMiMiin.tkia  tow^ 
With  wf  iremM#  oor  reader  \rythfitXt 
Him  a  sad  erphaiH  aw  «  widewM  iri£k 
Here  at  Uhs  fig4ree  station^  whcaa  tk^  tawa 
Ik  easiest  of  ascent*  aad  low  ti»#  watts^ 
Here  tbriee  the  bsarest  of  the  Ibea  kaie  tojM 
To  pasK;  each  Ajaa».  brara JdoBiiwil^- 
Th*  AtridsB  too,  aad  Tydaua"  liadike  f«i) 
Whether  some  aeer,  ia  4ivm^ioa  •kiU'd« 
Prompted  th*  aitampt,  or  their  oira  valoar  dsiV 
To  execute  a  deed,  4beir  wisdoas  filaaa'd^" 

To  whom  plunta-aeddiiii  UecUar  t*ias  scply^. 
**  These,  woman,  are  my  oara^  bat  asickllur 
Tbe  Trojan  youth^aad  loag^giawii!d  Trfjaadiatfi 
If,  cowaid-Uke,  1  shun  alar  the  figbt: 
Not  so  my  eourege  bids^  far  I  have  kanft   - 
Still  to  be  brave,  and  foreanoa^.to  dflted 
My  father's  mighty  glorisib  and  aiy.oara* 
For  well  1  knoa-,  aad  ia  bof  mind  foreaae, 
A  day  will  come,  wbea  aacied  XboA  aialVy 
Old  Priam  perisbeii  the  people  too 
Of  Priam  aspen-spear'd.    Yafcaot  so  much 
The  woes  the  Trojans  yet  in  after-times 
Must  undergo,  not  Heouba  herself, 
Nor  princely  Pr^un,  nor  n^y  ^rothert  M9H 
Who,  numerous  and  brave,  have  ibllen  in  oust 
Below  the  boastiag  foe»  diaiiact  my  aout. 
As  thou!  Then  when  some  brazea-coate^C'^^t 
In  the  sad  day  of  ihy  diatress,  shall 'drag 
Tbee  weeping ;  pr  ro  Atgbs^  breathing  ^, 
To  some  imperious  mfstre$s  handihajd,  thoa 
Shalt  weave  the  web,  or  fetcb  the  water's  we^ 
From  Messeis  or  Hyperia^s  springa^  against 
Thy  will,  but  hard  neceatity  compela. 
Then  shall  he  say,  who  sees  thee  sunk  ia  tesrf, 
*  Lo  I  H<*ctor"8  wHe,  who  far  the  chief  of  all 
The  Trojan  iteed-eubduiag  race  excelVd 
Who  fought  at  llioo.*    Thus  shall  tVie^  fay. 
But  thee  new  paags  shall  seiaa;  on  thecf  shall  CDM 
Dnire  of  such  a  husband  to  repel 
The  evil  hour:  but  may  t  low  b^tieatli 
The  monumental  earth  be  Ial4  to  rcat^ 
Nor  thy  soft  sorrows,  aor  the  meltinr  Toice 
Of  thy  captivity,  e'er  reach  my  ear.^ 

So  saying,  the  illustrious  Hector  atittcVd 
Ilia  hands  to  reach  bis  child ;  the  child  averse^ 
In  the  soft  boaom  Of  tbe  f^ir-zon'd  natae 
Weeping,  Mt  back,  abhorrent,  from  hia  sirs 
Of  warlike  aspect:  fbr  he  fear'd  tbe  afaiae 
Of  armour,  aad  the  borse-bair  horrid  crert 
That  nodded  dmadful  on  the  belme€'s  top. 
The  loving  father  smll'd,  the  mother  smii'd; 
Straight  from  his  bead  th'  illustrious  Hector  tosk 
His  helm,  and  plac'd  it  blazlhtt  outhe  ground; 
Then  fondled  in  his  arms  his  fflQcb*lov*d  son 
He  took ;  thus  praying  Jove,  an4  all  the  gods: 
*'  Jove,  and  ye  other  gods,  grant  tfaft  my  sea, 
Grant  he  may  t<>o  become^  as  I  am  bow. 
The  grace  of  Troy,  tbe  same  in  aiartial  atren^ 
And  rule  his  llion  with  a  maaarnh's  sway^ 
That  men  may  say,  when  be  returns  from  figbt, 
*  This  youth  tfaascends  bU  sire:*  Thea  may  be 
The  bloody  spoils  aloft  of  hostile  chiefs        [hcsr 
In  battle  slaiu,  and  joy  his  mothcr*ii  heart !** 

He  said :  and  to  liar  osucb-lovM  spoase  resiga^ 
His  child:  she,  on  her  fragrant  boaom 4aU^, 
Smiling  thruagh  tears,  receivM  him :  at  the  sight. 
Compassion  toaohV)  her  haahaad'a  heart:  hcrcbeeli 
With  genOe  hi«ndtata«ik  k^  aUykNl,  maA  spake; 
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With  gricff  iMJtondhdoe  bmutt:  1  trail,  no  hmdT 
Shall  send  OMWiMito  tlMHiat  «(bBc«i«,  befera 
My  dfty  ofdooBi^dsefMd;  f»r%pHII  wtfui 
No  nMRi  of  flNrtrtaA  llMft'  9twptB  llftm  death, 
Fearful  or  boldi  wM«'«r  U  borri  hmmI  die. 
But  th»ii»  ret«rftiiiff  to'tby  Imoie,  attfiNl 
The  spindle,  and  tli«  loom,  thy  poieeftd  care« ; 
Am]  call  tliy  dut^otti  nokleiis  maud  to  nhare 
Their  taskt  by  thee  «t»ffn'd ;  ibr  war  beloffgt 
To  rneo,  «*d  chief  to  nnf,  of  Iitoii*9  M>ns.** 

This  said,  )ltli»t#io«t  Hector  velz'd  hin  hdm, 
And  to  her  IMMIMP  r0thra*d  his  moch-lovM  spouse. 
Oft  loolin;  back,  aod  sheddtag  tears  profoie. 
Then  sudden  at  tbe  lofty  dome  aiT*v*d, 
"With  chambenDilr  adom'd,  where  Hector  dwelt, 
The  godMce  Hector!  there  again  she  wept ! 
In  bis ownfioiise'tb^ll^nif  Hector  wept; 
For  now  Ibrebodttig  in  tiieir  fean,  no  mofs 
They  bop'd  to  tticet  bifD  with  retamtaig  step     . 
From  battte,  's4np*d  tbe  wge  and  fofoe  ef  Greece. 


IP«>r«GBNBOffTIIB 

^fftLOCTEfBS  OF  SOPHOCIB& 

U  vMKt  speakSL3 

Son  of  AchlUea!  brave  Keoptolemus, 

You  tread  the  co3$t  of  sea-Kurro^nded  Lemnos, 

IVhere  never  n^qr^  yet.bi8.QwelliDg  reai-'d. 

Here,  iu  obedience  Jto  the  Grecian  chiefs, 

I  erst  exposed  the  spn  of  n,oble  Papon, 

Consuming  with  hia  wounds,  and  ivaating  stow     • 

In  painfui  agonies^  wild  from  despair^ 

lie  fill*d  the  camp  witi>  Jamentatioos  loud* 

And  execrations  dire* .  Nu  pure  libation. 

iio  holy  sacrifioe  could  to  tbe  gods 

$c  offfr*d  up :  ill-omeii*d  sounds  of  woe 

]^rofan*d  the  sacred  rites :  But  this  no  more  '    ■  < 

Should  he  diapover  my  return,  'twere  vain 

The  plan  my  waki^ful  industry  has  wove, 

Back  to  restons  y^t  to  tbe  aid  of  Greece 

This  most  important  chief.  'Tis  thine^bcave  youth, 

T6  ripen  into  deed,  >rhat  t  propose. 

Cast  round  thy  eyes»  if  tbou  by  ciiance  may 'st  find 

The  double  rock,  where  from  the  winter's  cold 

He  shrouds  h'm  limbs,  or  when  the  summer  g)o«^/ 

Amid  the  cool,  the  zepbyr's  gentle  breatii 

l.ulls  him  to  his  repose;  fast  on  the  left 

Flows  a  fresh  fountain ;  if  the  hero  sees 

Tliis  living  light,  one  of  tb'  attendant  train 

Speed  with  the  hour  to  glad  .my  listening  earSj 

If  fn  that  savage  baunt  he  harbours  yeta 

Or  in  some  other  romerof  this  islo; 

Then  fisrther  I'll  disclose,  what  chief  imports 

Our  preseut  needs,  and  claims  our  common  caje. 


VRB  SPISODS  OP 

lAUSUS  AND  MEZB^TWS. 

f  ROM  TUE  TENTH  Bo6K  OP  TIRG1L*S  iSNElS, 

BEGIMMAKO  LIMB  fS9. 

Written  in  tbe  year  1719. 

Now  Jove  inflames  Mezentius  great  in  armt, 
His  vdour  iou9e»  and  bit  CQUi»gt  warms  ; 


9*^ 


Fir»d  by  the  g«*,  «•  ttf/Dttinie  PitCfiMi 

Benentb  bis  artM  the  Troiati  bcrtffe  breeds ; 

The  Tuscan  troops  irtvade  ther^  cottimob  fbe. 

Alike  in  bote  tberr  kiWdlIng  bdtOAi^  glow 

f  ierre  to  destroy,  on  hib  aloAe  they  pour 

Darts  folkjwing  darts,  a  thick  cpntinued  sbow'r: 

But  he  nndaumed,  all  the  stoml  sustains^ 

And  scorns  tb*  united  fUry  of  the  plains:" 

As  some  huge  rock  high  towering  *mldst  the  waT««; 

Of  seas  and  skies  the  minglrng  tnMuft  brives. 

On  its  eternal  basis  flxM  in  fodnd; 

Though  tempests-rage,  anti  oceani  foam  around.' 

First  by  bia  arm  unhappy  Hebnts  bled. 

The  iesne  of  fbm*d  Dolivnon*s  bed;      '    ^ 

Then  Latagos  snbmits  to  f^te,  bis  way 

Adverse  be  took,  the  chief  With  ftirioiis  sway 

Uprear'd  a  pondrous  fock,tbe  shattered  bmin 

ConfiisM  with  blood  and  ^ore,  oVrspreads  the  plain. 

At  flying  Palrans  next  fii^  dart  be' threw, 

The  speedy  dart  overtook  him  as  b«  (lew, 

Full  ill  tbe  ham,  he  f?els  the  Smartinj^  wound. 

Left  by  tbe  victor  grovelling  on  th^  ground : 

His  arms  snrronnd  his  Ladsn^mftrtty  breast^ 

The  waving  plume  adorns  his  shining  qrest : 

Evas  and  Mimas,  both  of  Trojan  s^'ed. 

By  the  same  ann  were  mingled  witli  the  dea^f 

Mimas,  companion  of  the  youthful  cai;e8 

Of  Peris,  and  the  equal  of  hh  years  j  ' ' ' 

For,  big  with  fimcied  flamos,  when  Phiygia's  qneea 

Brought  forth  tbe  cause i>f  woes,  but  ill  foreseen; 

T'  extend  his  bkioming  race,  that  self-same  night 

The  spouse  of  Amycu^,  Tbeano,t)figtat, 

That  night  so  fatal  t)  the  peace  of  Troy. 

Blest  her  lov'd.hiMbtfUd  with  «>  patent V}^: 

But  fate  to  different  lands  their  deaths  decreed, 

TbiaivhJalkthetHtMrw  waft<dooft^dH!b  VV<e(l; 

Unthinking  Mimas,  by. Meeentius  slain. 

Now  rolls  his  carcase  o'er  the  Latian  plain. 

And  B«  w^nsky  boar,  whom  do?s  invade. 

Of  Vesulus  bred  in  the  piny  9hade, 

Or  near  Laorentia^s  Ikke,  with  forest  oiast 

His  feasts  obscene  suppled  in  wild  repast; 

RousM  fhmi  his  sbvage  h^unt,  a  deep  retreat, 

A  length  Of  years  his  tmmolested  seat ; 

When  once  in  toijs  etidos**!,  no  flij:ht  appears. 

Turns  fndden,  fbaming  fierce,  his  bristles  rears; 

All  safe  at  distance  stand,  and  none  is  found. 

Whose  valonr  dares intllcl a  nearer,  wound: 

Dreadless  meanwbile,  to  every  side  be  turns. 

His  teeth  he  gnashes,  aod  with  rage  be  bums; 

Th*  unitnd  vengeance  of  the  field  derides, 

A  forest  rattles  as  he  shakes  his  sides: 

So  fare  the  Tnscan  troops;  with  noisyr  rage. 

And  shouts,  in  tbe  mixt  tumult  they  on^fiM; 

All  from  afar  their  missive  weapons* tbi^f^ 

Fearful  in  e(|ual  arms  to  meet  the  Ib^. . 

Next,  Grecian  Acron  nish'd  into  tbe  plnii^ 

Who  came  from  Coritus's  ancient  reign : 

Him  thirst  of  fame  to  warlike  dangers  i^ 

The  joys  untested  of  the  bridal  bed ; 

From  far  Mezentiotf  eyed  him  with  deligbt» 

In  arms  refulgent,  as  he  mix'd  in  .fight; 

Full  o'er  his  breast,  in  gold  and  purple  known. 

The  tokens  of  his  love  conspicuous  shone. 

Then,  as  a  lion  thirsting  after  blood, 

(For  him  persuades  the  keen  desire  of  food,} 

If,  or  a  frisking  goat  he  chance  to  view. 

Or  branching  stag,  that  leads  the  stately  crow; 

Rejoices,  gaping  wide,  he  makcsliis  way, 

Funons,  «nd  clings  incumbent  on  the  prey. 
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That  helplees  pants  beneath  bie  borrld  paws. 
The  blood  o'erfloving,  laves  bis  greedy  jaws: 
80  keen  Mezentius  rushes  on  each  foe;  . 
Unhappy  Acron  sinks  beneath  his  blow. 
Mad  in  the  pangs  of  death,  be  spurns  the  ground^ 
Tbe  blood  distains  the  brokft^n  spear  around : 
Then  fled  Orodes  shameful  from  tbe  fight; 
Tbe  victor  scom'd  th*  advantage  of  bis  flight; 
But  fir'd  with  rage,  through  cleaving  ranks  be  ran. 
And  lace  to  face  opposVi^and  man  to  man: 
Not  guileful  from  behind  bis  spear  to  throw 
A  wound  unseen,  but  strikes  an  adverse  blow. 
Then  with  his  fbot  bit  dying  foe  he  press'd, 
LeanM  on  his  lance,  and  thus  his  friends  ad4i^s*d' 
**  Lo !  where  Orodes  gisps  upon  the  sand ; 
His  death  was  due  to  this  victorious  band. 
Large  portion  of  tbe  war  1**  Exulting  cries 
Ascend  amaio,  and  ring  along  the  skies. 
To  whom  the  vanquish*d,  with  imperfect  sonnd, . 
All  weak,  and  faint,  and  dying  of  the  wound: 
**  Nor  long  my  ghost  shall  unreveng*d  repine, 
Vor  long  the  triumph  of  my  fall  be  thine; 
Ther,  equal  fates,  insulting  man,  remain; 
Thet',  death  yet  waits,  and  this  tbe  fiital  plain.*' 
Him,  as  he  roll'd  in  death,  Mezenttus  spied. 
He  MniPd  severe,  and  thus  coQteuiptuous  cried: 
**  Die  thou  the  fin.t;  as  lie  think?  fit,  for  me, 
The  aire  of  Heav'n  and  Barth,  let  Jove  decree." 
tic  said:  and  puliM  the  weapon  from  the  wou^d; 
The  puiple  life  ebb'd  out  upon  the  ground : 
Death's  cUy-cold  band  ¥hut  up  the  sinking  light. 
And  o^er  his  closing  eyes  drew  tbedark  mistof  nigbt. 

Sy  Caxlicub'  great  arm  Alcathons  fell; 
Sacrator  sent  Hydaspes  down  to  Hell : 
Pnrthcuius  dirg,  by  Kapo  sTain  in  iiglvt; 
And  Ors<;s  vast,  of  more  than  mortal  might* 
Next  sunk  two  wArrVors,  Cloi\iu«  ^e  divine^ 
And  Ericetes  of  Lycaon  9  line; 
The  issue  of  the  god,.thf  i.r  deith«  rei»own*d, 
Wh€»se  forked  trident  rules  the  deep  profound. 
His  courser,  unobedient  to  tbe  ccin^ 
Great  Ericetes  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
Prone  as  belay,  swift  flcfd  the  ti^irs»ty  dart, 
Aud  found  the  mortal  passage  to  his  heart. 
Then  lights  the  rictor  from  his  lofVy  steed* 
And,  foot  to  foot  engaged,  made  Clonius  bleed. 
Then  I.ycian  Agis,  boastful  ofhis  miicht, 
ProvokM  the  bravest  fv>e  to  sinjrlc  6gf»t^ 
Him  boldly  Tuscan  Valerus  assairJ, 
And  ill  tbe  yirtues  of  his  sire  prevailed. 
By  Salius*  arm,  tbe  swift  Antroniusbled; 
Xealees' javelin  struck  the  victor  dea^; 
Nea1c(>s,  skil|M  the  sounding  dart  to  throwy 
And  wing  the  treacherous  arrow  to  the  foe; 
Mars, raging  god,  and  stem!  the  war  confounds; 
Equals  the  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  sounds. 
Encountering  various  on  the  imbattled  field,  , 

How  fierce  they  rush,  now  fierce  retreat! nf;^yield* 
With  eanal  rage,  each  adverse  battle  glows, 
Kor  fiight  is  known  to  these,  nor  known  to  those. 
Tisiphone  enjoys  the  direful  sight, 
Pale,  furious,  fell  f  and  storms  amidst  the  fight.     . 
The  gods,  from  Jove's  immortal  dome,  survey 
£ach  army  toiling,  throngrh  the  dreadtul  day; 
With  tender  pity  touchM,  lament  the  pain 
That  Kunian  life  is  destinM  to  sustain. 
On  either  side,  two  deities  are  seen ; 
Jove*s  awful  consort,  and  soft  beauty 's.q ueen  :"^ 

'  nplores, 
>Ior^8, 


The  wife  of  Jove  the  conqueror*s  palm  impi 
Soft  beauty's  quceii  her  Tyiojians' loss  deplo 


Again  his  javelia  huge  MfzeB^as  widdi; 
Again  tumultuous  he  invades  the  fields: 
Lai>;e  as  Orion^  when  the  giapt  stalks, 
A  bulk  immense!  through  Nerds'  mldpiost  walki ; 
Secure  he  cleaves  his  way;  the  billows  braves, 
His  sinewy  sjjoulders  towhr  above  the  waves; 
Bearing  an  ash,  increas'd  in  strength  with  yesTH 
That  huge  upon  the  mountain's  height  appears; 
He  strides  along,  each  step  tbe  earth  divides; 
In  clouds  obscure  his  I067  head  resides: 
In  stature  huge,  amidst  Ae  wai^s  alarms. 
Such  shone  tbe  tyrant  in  gigantic  arms. 
Him,  as  exulting  b  the  ranks  he  stood. 
At  distance  seen,  and  rioting  in  blood, 
JEneas  hastes  to  meet;  in  all  his  might 
He  stands  collected,  and  awaiu  tbe  fights 
First  measuring,  as  he  atood  in  »ct  to  throw. 
With  nioe  survey,  tbe  distance  ofhis  foe:  [mijlil; 
"  This  arm,  this  spear,"  be  cry^d,  "  assert  my 
These  are  my  gods,  and  these  assist  in  fight: 
His  armour,  from  the  boastful  robber  won, 
Shall  towV  a  trophy  to  my  conquering  son.** 
He  said;  and  flings  tbe  dart  with  dreadfiil  forc«; 
The  dart  drove  on  unerring  from  tha  course; 
It  reaeh'd  the  shield,  Uie  shield  the  blow  reptH^o; 
Nor  fell  the  javelin  guiltless  on  tbe  field; 
But,  piVrring  'twixt  the  side  and  bowels,  tore 
The  fem*d  Anthorea,  and  deep  drank  the  guie: 
He,  in  hSs  lusty  years,  from  Argos  sent, 
With  fam*d  Alcides^  on  his  labours  went: 
TirM  with  his  toils,  a  length  of  woes  overpast. 
In  the  Evandrian  realm  he  fix*d  at  last: 
CalI'd  back  again  to  war,  where  glory  calls. 
Unhappy,  by  a  death  unmeant,  he  falls : 
To  Heaven  his  mournful  eyes  the  dying  throws; 
In  his  last  thoughts  his  native  Argos  rose. 
Straight  then|  his  beaming  fence  the  Trojan  threw; 
Swift  hissing  on  the  wind  the  weapon  flew : 
The  plates  of  threefold  brass  were  fbrc*d  to  pti; 
And  three  bulls'  hides  that  bound  the  solid  slu£l«i^ 
Deep  In  his  lower  groin,  an  arm  so  stron& 
Drove  the  sharp  point,  but  brought  not  dcatn  slosg, 
Then  joyful  as  the  Trojan  hero  spied 
The  spouting  blood  pour  down  his  wounded  sirie* 
Like  lightning,  from  his  thigh  his  sword  be  drew, 
And  furious  on  th*  astonished  warrior  flew. 

As  Lausos  saw,  full  sore  be  heavM  the  sn^;    , 
The  ready  tear  stood  trembling  in  Hs  eye :  ^ 
His  father's  danger  touch*d  the  yout^Hul  cl^ef;   , 
With  pious  haste  be  ran  to  his  relief. 
Nor  sbalt  thou  sink  unnoted  to  tbe  tomh» 
Unsung  thy  noble  deed,  and  early  doom;  , 
If  future  times  to  such  a  deed  will  give  ! 
Their  fbith,  to  future  times  thy  name  shaU  h>e. 
Disabled,  trembling  for  a  death  so  near, 
Tbe  father  slow-receding,  dra^  the  spear: 
Just  in  that  moment,  as  sysncnded  high 
The  flaming  sword  shone  adverse  tp  tbe  sky. 
The  daring  youth  rosh'd  in»and^i^nts  the  foe. 
And  from  hjs  father  turns  th*  impe.ading  blosr. 
His  friends  with  joyful  shouts  -reply  around; 
Through  all  their  echoes  all  t^ie  bills  resound; 
As  wondering  they  belield  the  wounded  sin. 
Protected  by  the  son,  from  fight  retire^ 
A  darkening  flight  of  singing  slmfts  annoy. 
From  every  quarter  puur*d,  the  prince  of  Troy; 
He  stands  against  the  fury  of  the  field. 
And  rages,  cover'd  with  hi$  mighty  shield. 
And  as  when  stormy  winds  enconnteting  low^ 
Burst  with  rade  violence  the  bellowing  cIgq^^ 
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Pwcipitate  to  eartK  the  tempest  poors  * 

The  vexing  hailstones  thick  in  souoding  showers: 

The  d?|ug*d  plains  then  every  plooghman  flies, 

i\nd  crery  hind  and  travetfer  sheltered  liesj 

Or,  where  the  rook  high  overarched  impends, 

Or,  wher<,'  the  riverV  shelving  bank  defends; 

That,powerftil  oVr  the  ^ttorm^  when  bright  the  ray 

.Shines  forth,  thoy  each  ihay  exercise  the  day. 

Loud  sounds  the  gatheKd  stonn ;  o'er  all  the  field 

The  clond  of  war  pours  thund»iring  on  his  shield. 

Yet  stiil  he  tried  with  frie^idly  care  to  save 

Th'  unhappy  youth,  unfortunately  brave. 

•*  Ah !  whither  dost  thou  urge  thy  btal  course,  • 

In  daring  deeds  f  unequal  to  thy  force  f 

Too  pkms  in  thy  love,  thy  love  betrays; 

Nor  soch  t|ie  vigour  crowns  thy  youthful  days.^' 

Not  thus  adris*d,  the. youth  still  fronts  the  foe 

Exuttiugi  and  provokes;  the  lingering  blow : 

For  now,  hit  l)aaKlal  bosom  all  on  fire, 

The  Trojan  leader's  tide  of  rage  swellM  higher; 

For  now,  the  sisters  viewM  the  ftital  strife, 

Ap4  wonqd  up  the  last  threads  of  I^ausns*  life: 

Deep  plnhgM  th^  shirting  faTcbron  in  his  breast, 

I>iercM  histhin  armour, and  embroider'd vest, 

That,  rich  in  ductile  gold,  his  mother  wove     ^ 

With  her  own  hands,  the  witness  of  her  love. 

His  breast'  was  filtd  with  hloo'd ;  then,  sad  and  slow 

Through  a/r  resolvM,  the  spirit  fled  beloW: 

As  ghastly  pale,  the  chief  the  dy^ng  spied, 

Hishandsbestretch'dto  HeiiV^,and  pitying  sigb'd; 

His  sire  Anchises  rose  an  frtiaee  dear 

Sad  in  his  soul,  and  forced  the  tender  tear. 

**  What  praise,  O  youth !  unhappy  in  thy  fate,  ', 

What  can  -ffineas  yitfid  to  worth  so  great  ? 

Worth',  that  distinguishM  in  thy  deed  appears. 

Ripe  in  thy  jrouth,  and  early  in  thy  years: 

Thy  arttis.Qiice  pleasing^  objects  of  thy  care,. 

laviolate  from  hostile  spoil  I  spare ; 

Thy  b/eath(es8  boily  on  thy  friends  bestow,  '       ; 

To  mitignte  ihy  i^enifive  spirifs  woe,  *    , 

If  auf  ht  below  the  separate  soul  can  hoove. 

Solicitous  of  what  h  done  above; 

( YeJ  io  the  grave,  perhaps,  fl-om  every  care   '     ' 

R^leasM,  nor  knowledge,  nnr  device  is  there ;) 

That,  gather*d  to  thy  sires,  thy  friends  may  mourp 

Thy  hapless  fall,  and  dust  to  dost  return : 

This  be  thy  solace  in  the  world  below, 

*  fwas  I,  the  great  ^neas,  struck  the  blow.** 

He  said;  and beck'niog,  rtiifles  his  friends* delay^ 

And  pious  to  assist,  directs  the  way, 

rc»  rear  him  from  the  gromvl,  with  friendly  care, 

Dishonour'd  fouf  with  blood  his  comely  hair. 

The  wretched  fkther  now,  by  Tyber  jihore        " 
WashM  from  his  ittreamin^ttiigh  the  crimson  gore; 
PaiiiM  with  his  wotind,  and  weary  from' th^' nelit. 
i  tree's  broad  tr\ink  supports  his  drooping  wci^jht  J 
i  bough  h's  helmet  beaming  far  sustains: 
-lis  heavier  armoyV  l-e^t  a16ng  the  plains.'     ^ 
•^•ntiiijr,  atid  ^'fck,  his  body  downward  Uends, " 
ind  tu  hU  breast  Ms  lengt^i'of  beaid  descenda: 
U^  l«:ans  Ms  carefiil  head  upon  his  hamjj 
Irnitn^l  him  wait  a  meJanVholy  banc^: 
rf  u:  h  of  his  Lansus  asks,  and  many  sent  ' 

*<>  warn  him  b^ck, a  father's  kin^^  intent: 
i'tw  vainly  sent!  fbr,  breathless,  from  the  field 
'ney  bear  the  ydiith,  eirtended  on  hts  Bhit>ld; 
rf«iid  wailin?  jmoutnM  him'Siain  in  early  bloom, 
I  ii^hty,  and  by  a  itiighty  wound  oVreome. 
Far  off  the  sounds  of  woe'the  fatHcr  hears; 
c  trembles  In  th^  forenght  of  bii  fe^irs: 


With  dust  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head   !         , 
Sad  he  deforms,  and  cleaves  into  the- dead : 
Then  both  his  hands  to  Kfeav*n  alofl  he  sj^fead; 
And  thvs,  in  fulness  of  his  sorrows,  said :— ' 
«  Could  then  this  lust  of  life  so  warp  my  min<^ 
That  I  could  think  of  leaving  thee  behind 
Whom  I  begot,  unhappy  in  my  stead 
To  meet  the  warrior,  and  for  me  to  Weed  ? 
Now  fate  severe  has  struck  too  deep  a  blow. 
Now  first  I  feel  a  wretched  exih;*s  woe. 
And  is  it  thus  I  draw  this  wretched  breaitb, 
Sav*d  by  thy  wound,  and  living  by  thy  death  ? 
I  too,  my  son,  with  horrid  guilt  profenM 
Thy  sacred  virtues,  and  their  'ustre  siain'cfs    *. 
Outcast,  abandoned  by  the  carte  of  Heav'n. 
From  empire,  and  paternal  sceptres  driv'n. 
My  people*6  hatred,  and  insulting  s'^om, 
The  merit  of  my  crimes"  l*ve  justly  borne : 
To  thousand  deaths  this  wicked  soul  could  give, ' 
Since  now  ♦lis  crime  enough  that  1  Oan  fivje,    . 
Can  yet  sustain  the  li^l^t,  and  human  race, 
WretchHI  as  I  am :— but  short  shall  be  the  space.** 
He  said;  and'as  he  ^id,  he  redr*d  firom  ground  ' 
His  faintinglimbs,  yet  staggering  from  the  wound: 
But  wholtt  and  unuiminishM  still  renVaiiis 
His  strength  of  s^ouT,  unbfo'ke  with  toil  arid  pains. 
He  calls  his  steed,  ^uccessfdl  from  eicb'  fiTlit, 
With  whom  he  marched,  his  gl6ry  and  delight;    '. 
With  WortTii  fike  these  his  corisciou^  steed  aridre-.s*<t 
That  mourn *d,  as  with  his  mjaster'sllls  oppress'^: 
*•  RhoehuSy  We  long  have  liV'tl  in  arins  combjn^d,^ 
(Tf  long  th^  frail  possessions  Of  mankind ;) 
This  day  thou  shall  bring  back,  to  cVown  our  toil% 
The  Trojan  hero's  head,  and  glittering  spbils 
Torn  from  theblo'o<1y  mai^!  with  me'shall  take 
A  dear  revenge,  for  iifiUrder*^  Lansus*  sake: 
If  strength  ^hall  fart  t^ppeiUe  destm'd  way. 
Together  fall,  and  press  the  Latian  ctay^ 
For  after  me  I  trust  thoii  wtlt  disdain 
A  Trojan  leader,  ariVl'  an  alien  rein.**'  . 

He  said:  the  stee^  receives  hjs  wonted  weight,  ^ 
The  tyrant  arttt*d/knd  fiKious  for  the  fight: ' 
His  blazing  helmetj  formidably, gracM  , 
With  noArli  ng  horsp-hair.  brightening  o*er  the  crest: 
With  deathful  javrTms'tiext  he  fills  his  hands ;     ' 
And'spUrs'h'is  steed,  and  seeTcs  the  fighting  bindft; 
Grief  mix'd  witti  madness,  shan^e  of  former  fiig'ht. 
And  love  by  rage  inflamed  io.  desper;^^  height^  , ' 
j  And  conscious  knowledge  of  his  valour,  wrought 
Fierce  in  his  breast,  and  boilM  fn  every  thou^t. 
He  calls  i^tieas  thrice:  ^neas  heard 
The  welcome  sound  ^  and  thus  his  pray  tfr  preferr'd; 
!  *'  May  Jove,  supreme  of  §ods,  whb  rules  on  high  f 
\  And,  he,  to  whom*  *ti!|  giv»n  to  gild  the  ^ky,       "  .' 
I  Far-shooting  king  f  inspire  thee  to'  draw  near 
',  Swift  to  thy  Ate,'  and  grant  thee  to  my  spear.'^    ; 

Sqt  he:— "My  Lausus  ravisti'd  from  my  sight,  ^ 
,    fe,  with  vain  words,  OT  cruel,  wonkl'st  aff'right; 
I  With  flge,  with  watchings,  and  with  lab  >ursVorny 
;  Death  is  below  njy  fear,  and  Go<l  I  scorn!        '    ^ 
'  1  come  resolvM  to  die ;  but,  ere  1  go,        " 
I  ReceW  this'dartj'the  present  of  a  foe.** 

He  said:  tbejavelin  hissM  along  the  skies; 
'  Another  afler,  and  another  flies  j  _ 

Thick,  and  hidessaiit,  as  he^  ridcs  fhe  field; 

Still  all  the  storm  snstains  the  ?)1deTt  fchicld     '      , 
'  Firm,  as  ^.nea%  sfood:  thrice  rode  he  round,  ,     '  , 

Urging'  his  darts,  'the  compass  of  the  ground:     ',  \*. 
,THi*ice  w!le^l*d'^hca8 ;  djrlcc  FiTs  buckler  bcj^r^ 
j  About,  a  bi^azcii  wood  orribtng  speirs: 
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PressM  (•  orfrigliteimB  0|^t,  with  jatt  dWdain 
To  wrench  so  many  darts,  and  wrench  in  Tain, 
Much  pondering  iq  his  mind,  the  chief  revolved 
Each  rising  thought;  at  last  he  springs  resolv*d; 
Full  at  the  warrior  steed  the  hostile  wood 
He  threw^that  piere'd  bis  brain  and  drank  theblood. 
Stung  with  the  pain,  the  steed  up-rear*d  on  high 
His  sounding  heo(«>  and  lasb'd  the  yielding  sky; 
Prone  fell  the  warrior  from  his  lofty  height. 
His  shoulders  bfroad  receiv'd  the  courser's  weight 
From  host  to  Host  the  ming ling  shouts  rebound, 
Bee^  echoing  ail  in  flie  the  heav'ns  rssoimdi 
Unsheathe  his  iatntng  Made,  JKaeas  iiet , 
And  thiM  address'd  the  warrior  as  he  lies: 
'*  Say,  where  is  now  Mezentint  great  and  bold. 
That  haughty  spirit,  fterae  and  unconti^Vd  V* 
To  whom  the  Tttsran,  with  recovered  breath, 
As  faint  l>e  view'd  the  skies,  recMlM  from  death ; 
'*  Doit  thou  the  stroke,  insulting  man!  delay  f 
Haste !  let  thy  vet^geaoce  tAka  its  de«tin*d  way: 
Death  never  cttn  drsgrsre  the  warrioe's  fisnie 
Who  dfes  in  figlit;  n«»r  conquest  was  myatm : 
Slain,  savage  ^  by  thy  band  in  glorious  strife^ 
Kot  so  my  Lausus  bargained  for  my  life ; 
Depriv'd  of  him,  sole  ofa^t  of  my  kkve» 
J  seek  to  diej'-^ur  joy  is  none  above. 
Yet,  piteoui  of  iby  fiile,t  this  grace  all«w. 
If  pity  to  the  vanquished  foe  be  due, 
Ski<fer  my  friends  my  gatbef*d  bonealo  bunii 
And  decent  4ay  me  in  the  ftmerai  urn: 
Full  well  1  knowitny  people's  hate,  decreed 
Against  the  lifvii^iWiU  pursue  the  dead^ 
>1y  Urcathtess  body  froin  their  fury  cwne^  - 
And  gvant  n»y  sun  the  ptirtnei  »f  my  gra^e/'    . 
He  said,  and  sloadfiist  eyed  tbt  tlotOT  fbe^'        i 
Then  gave  his  brouA  undaunted  tt^the  bkyirr< 
The  rushing  blood  diataiw*d  hia  srpniBSHWund^     > . 
llie  soui  taxttgwawt  sought  tb»  shades  praftmndi 


THE  CORYCIAi^ Sff^AIt^,  ..'■.. 

FBOM  Q«otfGtC9,  II^.— tlN^  tie/ 

Birr,  wertf  I  abt,  befors  the  fttworinig  gal«,         < 
Making  to  povi^vnd  cvawdiwr  all  my  sail^  < 

PeriMips  I  mtfrbt  the  gardon's  gkmesisiiig. 
The  double  i^ses  of  the  Psstan  spring; 
How  endive  drtnks  the  rill,  asd  how  mta  seen 
Moist  baiitt»  with  celery  for  ever  gveen  ^   .  • 
How,  twiatedin  the  matted  herbage^'tiet  •  •^ 

The  bellying  oacutober'h  enorasoas  siz(i{ 
What  flower)  Nareissns  latter  boWNatorswaaf efe 
The  yielding  texture  of  acantkma^  leaves :    .        ' 
l>f  Ivy  pale  the  caWure  «ext  esplore, 
And  whence  the  tover^myrtle  ooartatbeshorsk 
For  1  remember  (wht««  Galegue  yieUs  > 

His  humid  moisture  to  the  yeHow  fields, 
And  high  Oebaliai^  tow're  overlook  the  plain,) 
1  knew  in  youth  an  old  Coryciau  swain ; 
A  few  and  barren  acres  were  his  share, 
lisft  and  abandonM  to  the  good  man*s  care ; 
Nor  these  indulg'd  the  grassy  lawn,  to  feed 
The  fattening  hiilV>ck»  nor  tt^e  boundii^  ste^. 
Nor  gave  to  cattle  browze,  nor  food  to  kme, 
Birchua  Bverse.refos'd  the  mantling  vin^. 
What  happy  nature  tQ  hie  l^ndf  depied* 
An  honesC painfMl  industry  fuppUed;- 
For,  trastingpot-herbf  to  his  Uuirtiy  ground. 
For  bees,  fair  candid  KUes  flourished  rouad. 


Vervain  for  health,  fer  bread  be  poppid  plasty 
With  these  be  satisfied  all  nature's  wania. 
And  late  returning  home  from  wholeseoe  toil. 
Enjoy 'd  the  frugal  bounty  of  the  soiL 
His  mind  was  royal  in  a  low  estate. 
And  dignified  the  meanness  of  his  fete; 
He  first  in  Spring  was  feea  to  crop  the  roie, 
In  Antmnn  first  t'  unload  the  bewdiBg  boughs} 
For  every  bud  the  early  year  bestow'd, 
A  reddening  apple  on  tbe  bsaacbea  glowed. 
£v*n  in  the  midst  of  Whiter*s  rigid  veigB, 
When  snow  and  frost  had  whiten'd  oWthe  pbia, 
When  cold  had  q;>littberocks,andatript  thewoodi, 
And  shackled  up  the  mighty  numiog  finods, 
He  then,  anticipating  SamaMi's  bi»pea. 
The  tendrils  of  the  soft  aoaathna  cnpa; 
His  industry  awakM  the  laay.  Spiisft, 
And  haste»*d  on  the  Zephyr'a  feitarifl(g  wiag. 
For  this  with  prefnant  heee  heokutsf  waskaswa  : 
T'  aboand :  the  balny  harvest  aU  |n^  cmm. 
Successive  swarms  rewrd  ids  faithful  toil; 
None  press'd  from  rieher  combs  the  liquid  spod. 
He  crown'd  his  rufwk  MdHnTs  plain  design. 
With  flowtiiag  lime-tiecs,  and  a  wealth  of  ptiau 
He  knew  in  graccfci)|#nler  to  ditpooe 
Large-bodied  elms,  traoBplanted  into  tows. 
Hard  pear-trees  fiouriah,'dwear  his  mstic  donci 
And  thorns  already  purple  with  the  phun ; 
Broad  planes  arose  to  form  an  ample  bowV, 
Where  mirth's  gay  aoaa  rafresh'd  Utt  aaltry  hMt 
But  1  this  gratt^l  iul^ieot  mnstdfeoasd,  - 
Tbe  pleaaing  laboar  of  1 


rWBSTiBTB  QBE  OF  AT^JCRgtm 

Faih  Nioba,  old  times  surveyM, 
In  Phrygian  hills,  a  marfal«  maid, 
Chang*d  Pftadionl  to  tbe  swallow*^  bMw 
On  swallow's  wings  thy  daughter  daw* . 

But  I  a  laoldog^ss  woald  h«b 
Tba^  thof«  migbt'stsae  thyself  in  aw* 
No;  1  would  be  amofnii^  g^vn* 
That  so  my  dear  ivigbt  me  p«t.o%, 
But  1  a  silver  strsam  would  fiowt 
To  wash  thy  skio«as  puieas  «aw. 
I  woidd  myself  ia  ointment  poac. 
To  bathe  thee  with  the  fragrant  Bbow*r. 
But  1  would  be  thy  tucker  made. 
Thy  lovely  swelling  bosom's  shade. 
1  would,  a  diamond  necklace,  dock 
The  comely  rising  of  thy  neck. 
I  would  thy  slender  feet  enclose^ 
To  tread  on  me  transfena'd  to  shoes. 


TIW 

TTFENTY'F/UST  ODE  OF  jiSACREOK 

Fill  with  Bacchus*  blesslo^  frahgh^ 
Ye  virgins,  fill  a  uiighty  drsngfat: 
Long  since  dried  iup  by  heat,  I  feint, 
I  scaredy  breathe,  and  fevOEiah  pant. 
O !  with  these  fjresber  flowers,  icai 
The  feding  garlaiid  on  my  brow« 
For  oh  1  my  forehead's  raging  heat 
Has  rifled  aU  their  graces  sweety 
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Tbe  iige  of  tbim  f  )F«t  can  i|imI1, 

Wlhe  rage  of  beat  i  can  rof>el. 

But,  love !  thy  beat  wbicb  burns  my  t oUl, 

Wh&t  drai^tiicaii  9«eiNQb  ?  vbat  a^ei  caa  cool? 


'J  H^Efm^ECdrm  ode  WAtJAot^oN, 

CoMK,  tit  teiei*ktbii  ifaade  wMi  me, 
My  lovely  onid,  boar  fbir  tha  treat 
Its  tender  braadiea  arkle  prevaM, 
Obedient  to  aaeb  breaMiiiif  fdfef 
Sammei^  loom  taiailvioas  «reaves 
In  mazy  veba  tlAs  iilkea  leavee. 
Soft  as  tbe  aplfcy  veins  I  view, 
O^er  tby  lair  bs«Mt  neandennir  bhie ; 
Hard  by  a*fniat  afith  mnrtturing  noise 
Rune  a  aaaal  feiannsiwe  voka^— • 


IV  hat  kjvar^  say,  nsy  taaety  i 
So  foolisb  as  aa>|iaas Ubisahade? 


EWTAPHS. 


ONWm>}mWBALU 

To  ibns  let  Mtlwy  tin  {amad  «si«iiia  aaise^ 
And  guilty  graalaMes  load  <irftb  vanal  praise, 
Xhis  naain—i  ni»'l'ar  nsl*.»  4isa  design'd,  < 

Speaks  to  the  heart,  aad  tisAs  for  maakiod ; 
'Whose  asoial  stsaia,  if  rigblty  uDderstood, 
Invites  tbee  fee  be  baaiUe,  wise,  and  good« 
I^earn  have*  of  Why  life's  every  sacred  ead ; 
Henae  ftaw  tba«^ber>hMband,  jodfe,  anHfiend: 
Here  wealth  and  greatness  found  no  partial  grace, 
Tbe  poor  look'd  feariess  in  Mi>  opprei«or*s  face; * 
Pdc  pbda  good  aMaamg  thronfb  MseaodiietTad, 
And  if  he  err^^  alaal  be  err'd  as  man. 
If  theo^MMMNiBcioasafaaftarafcme,     - 
Thou  iead%t  wilhonit  tbe  wiab  ta  be  tbe  saeM^ 
Though  proud •€# titles,  or  af  booodiess  slow. 
By.  Mood  ignable^^tad  br 'VCaUb  nnde  paar, ' 
Yet  read ;  some  ¥ice  perhaps  thoo  may^st  rengn. 
Be  ev*n  that  momeiUary  virtae  thine, 
Heav'n  in  thy  breast  here  work  its  first  essay. 
Think  on  this  nas,  and  pass  unbUm'd  ap»  day. 


Oy  ZOJ^D  BINMKG. 

BiivsMni  4his  sacrad  marble  ever  ileepi, 
For  wbom  a  father,  mother,  coasort  veepv; 
Whom  brothers',  sisters*,  pioas  griefs  purrae. 
And  childians*  tears  with  virtuous  drops  bedew: 
Tbe  Lease  and  Gracm  grieviag  round  appear, 
£v'n  Mifftb  barsalf  baeoBies  a  mourner  faerei 
The  stTMifer  vba  diaects  his  steps  this  way 
Shall  wikntfs  lo  tbf  wMibb  Aad  wandering  say r*- 
V  Tby  life,  tboofHi  short,  can  ve  unhappy  aaU  f 
Sure  thine  was  blest,  for  it  was  social  all : 
O  may  no  hostile  bud  this  place  invade, 
For  ever  sacred  tb  thy  gentle  shade ! 
Who  knair  ia  all  IsfeV  ofleas  ta  pleaM, 
Joio'd  taste  ta  viitite,  and  to  virtoe  ea«e; 
.  WHb  riobai  bkst,  did  not  Hie  poor.diedaia, 
"Was  kaamcr^uaitta^fri^y,  g»i|t»iyuDinft| 


By  good  nni  bawyix^d,  bgr.tt)ej)||ditppr07'd»    ... 

And  lovM  the  Muses,  by  the  Mu^es  lov'd  f 

Hail !  apd  farewell,  who  bore  the  geotkst  miadC  ^ 

For  thou  indeed  bast  bean  <^  humi^  kio4>" .  . 


ON  LORD  BAROJEHV. 

Go  hence  instructed  from  tbie  early  ura. 
Wise  as  you  veep,  and  better  as  ygu  moiirii ; 
This  am,  where  titles,  fortaae,  youth  repose^ 
How  vain  the  fleeting  good  that  lifei>eQtows  1 
Learn,  age,  when  now  it  can  no  more  supply. 
To  quit  tbe  burden,  and  consent  to  die; 
Secure,  the  truly  virtuous  never  tell 
How  long  the  part  was  acted,  but  how  well; 
Yoath,  stand  convicted  of  each  foolish  claim, 
Kaah  dairing  wish  of  lengthea*d  life  and  fki9e| 
Thy  life  a  moment,  and  thy  fame  a  breatb. 
The  natural  end,  obtiviou  and  death;  . 
Hear  then  this  solemn  trutb^  obey  its-  callt* 
Submiasadar^  4>r  this  Is  mankind's  aU. 


i 


ON  SIR  JABiEa  SUTTIE.       .    - 
i '  •*. 
This  unambitious  atone  preserves,  a  inama 
To  friendship  sanctified,  antouchM  by  iama| 
A  son  this  rai$*d,.by  holy  dpts  flv*d. 
These  sung  a  frieod,  by  friendly  zeal  inspire 
No  venal  ial<«bo0d  istain*d  tba  filial  tear ;. 
Unbdught,  uaaidc'd,  tbe  friendly  praise  aiaaai 
Both  for  a  goad  maji  ireep,  without  offence. 
Who  ted-  his  day  a  in  ease  and  innocence. 
His  tearjEaae  faope^f  hcsMst  liose  bi9  amilap 
Hia  bemrtoo  iblatbood  knew*  Ine  tongue  no  guile; 
A  simple  mind  with  plain  just  notions  fraught^ 
Nor  warp'd  by  wit^  nor  by  proud  science  taught; 
Nature*8  plain  light  s^ijl«  rightly  understood. 
That  nevei'  honUtes  tbe  fahr  and  good— 
Who  view'd  self-balanc'd.  from  bis  calm  retreat. 
The  storms  tiiat  vex  the  Dusy  and  the  great, 
UnmingUngin  (bha  sdeae,  w1i«lts'er  befol 
Pitied  bis.sufiiBrihg-kirtd^aAd;wuh?d4hem  well; 
Careless  if  monarCbafrotpa'dj^eft^ elatesnfen  smird. 
His  purer  j<9gn,tbM  firiaadi  bis  Vifs^  4m  abildi;. 
Constant  to  act  tba  bespitabla  fttirt^ 
Love  in  his  toaktaad  areleome- iat  his- heart;  . 
Such  unpaia'dbiaesinga did ^ia life enployk        i 
The  social  moment,  the  domaalie  joy.  . 
Aioybeneficait^Marm,.ooidial>fcb>(C      ' 
That  leaves  sm  deabt>  no  gradga,  no  sting  bebia^ 
Tba  beart4K>ra  rapture  Ikhatirom'Virtwa'fpralgi^ 
The  poor  man'a  portiao  God  withheld  fipom  kinfg^. 
This  life  at  deeent  time  was  bid  ta,Ceaae» 
Finish'd  aasooghiB  weeping  frienda  »  9^M»s 
Goy  traveUer,  wish  his  shade  eteroal  resl^ 
Go,  be  tbaaaaiev  for  this  is  to  be  blast       ./        i 


1   7(./5 


oy  MR.  s4ttXfS,  OF  JB;Rrism^B:[^ 

Th«  piottf  patent  iaiB*d  this  ballo«*d  pdaoe.  >' 

Aiiionuma»tfortheai,aihdforthebrrMa:  "•  '^ 
DftccndanU^  be^lt  your  successive  cai«aa^ 

That  no  aegeactate  d«M  e'er  mix  a'itb  tbatr*s.  > 
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OrrmL'BJISiL  iUMfLTOH. 


This  y«ntv  O  f«BUe  Hamilton  f  be  tbiae» 
fiacb  cofterigimcev  ketonv  thy  dartimr  shfinet  -• 
Nature  to  thee  did  ber  best  gifts  impart. 
The  mikltfli  manoenf  andthe  traimeKt  heart; 
Honour  erects  in  thyibraaat  fei8  throaey 
Aqd  IodA  haiDaBCjp<#aa'aU  thy  owa. 


on  MIR&  COISIUHOUN,  OF  LUSS. 

UiiBLAM*i>,  O  sacred  shrine !  let  me  drdw  near, 
A  sisfcer  s  ashes  claim  a  brother's  tear  i. 
No  sembliLnt  arts  this  copious  spring  supply, 
Tis  Nature's  drops,  that  swell  in  Friendship's  eye: 
'  0*er  this  sad  tomb,  see  kneeling  brothers  bend, 
Who  wail'a  sister,  that  excel  I'd  a  friend; 
A  child  like  this  each  parent's  wish  engage, 
Grace  of  his  youth,  and  solace  of  his  age : 
Hence  the  chaste  virgin  learn  each  pious  art 
"Who  sighs  sincere  to  bless  a  virtuous  heart, 
Thefiuthfiil  youth,when  Heaven  the  choice  inspires. 
Such  hope  the  partner  of  his  kind  desires. 
Oh,  early  lost!  yet  eaHy  all  fulfill'd 
Cach  tender  office  of  wife,  sister,  child; 
All  these  in  early  youth  thou  hadst  obtainM ; 
The  fair  matern^  pattern  yet  remalnM,      [spare ; 
Heav'n  sought  not  that^— else  Heav'n  had  bid  to 
To  thine  succeeds  now  Providence's  care- 
Amidst  the  pomp  that  to  the  dead  we  give 
To  sooth  the  vanity  of  those  that  live. 
Receive  thy  destin'd  place,  a  hallow'd  grave, 
Tis  all  wacan  bestow,  or  thou  can'st  crave; 
Be  these  the  honours  that  embalm  thy  name| 
The  matron's  praise,  woman's  best  silent  fame  t^ 
Such,  to  remembrance  dear,  thy  worth  be  found. 
When  queens  and  flatterers  sleep  forgot  around, 
Till  awful  sounds  shall  break  the  solemn  rest; 
Then  wake  amongstt  the  blest  for  ever  blest. 
Meanwhile  upon  this  stone  thy  name  shall  live. 
Sure  Heaven  will  let  thia  pious  verse  survive. 


ON  MRS.  KEITH. 

Whatb'br  all-^ving  Nature  could  impart,  ' 
Whate'er  or  charm'd  the  eye,  or  warm'd  the  heart; 
Beauty,  by  candid  virtue  still  approv'd. 
Virtue,  by  beauty  render'd  most  belov'd ; 
Whate'er  kind  friendship,  or  endearing  truth. 
For  blest  old  age  had  treasured  up  in  youth ; 
What  blest  old  age,  in  its  last  calm  adieu. 
Might  with  applause  and  conscious  joy  revieW| 
Reposes  here,  to  wake  in  endless  bliss,  # 

Too  early  ravishM  from  a  world  like  this! 
Where  fair  examples  strike,  but  not  ipspire 
To  imitote  the  virtues  all  admire; 
Yet  listen,  Tirgins!  to  this  saving  strain* 
If  she  has  liv'd— let  her  not  die  in  vain ! 


ON  MRS.  HEPBURN. 

Stay,  passenger;  this  stone  demands  thy  tear; 
Here  rest  the  hopes  of  many  a  tender  year: 

Oar  sorrow  now so  late  our  joy  and  praise! 

Lost  in<he  mild  Awmm  of  her  days.  . 


What  virtttte*  orflM  HdV^gMcM  her  Mfer  &v ' 
"  Botah!  tbectaintojutrt^io^ttaadftAatdiMmy/ 
FHendAip,  Love,  Nature,  all  rMlattti  n  nhi; 
Heav^,  w4MSrfi  wiUs^  resauieMita  gilb  again. 


ON  MR,  CUNNtmnAM,  OF  CfLAIGEKDS. 

A  MN,  a  wife,  bad  the  plaJ^matUe  jue; 
Beneath  the  sacred  shade  a  rabd  maa  lies. 
In  Briuln's  senate  long  unblaqaM  be  sale. 
And  anxious  trembled  (briber  doubtful  liite: 
Above  all  giddy  hopes,  all  selfish  enda, 
His  coautry  was  his  fiimily  and  fnends. 
Children!  weep  not,  thus' cruelly  bereft; 
The  fair  example  of  bia  life  is  left ; 
Another  fu  more  lasting,  safe  estate 
Than  e'er  descended^om  Che  rich  and  giest; 
Their's  fall  to  time  or  fortune  aeon  a  prey; 
Or,  the  poor  gift  of  kings,  kinga  snatch  tmtji 
Your  blest  succession  never  can  be  less. 
Still  as  yott  imitate,  you  still  poasess. 


ON  MJSS  SBTQN, 

IHTBRRXO  IN  THE  CBJ^Kh  OP  SBTOK-HOCSL 

In  these  once  hallow'd  walls'  ii^;iected  shade, 
Sacred  to  piety  and  to  the  dead. 
Where  the  long  line  of  8eton*a  noe  repose. 
Whose  tombs  to  wisdom,  or  to  valour  rase; 
Though  now  a  thankless  age,  to  starery  prtae, 
Past  fame  despising,  careless  of  iU  own, 
t^i^oida  no  more;  each  public  Tirtoe  M, 
Who  wisely  counsell'd,  or  who  bimvely  bled: 
Though  here  the  warriiir-ebield  ia  hang  no  Bioie, 
But  every  Tiolated  trophy  tore,  [Ici, 

Heav'n's  praise,  man*s  honour,  share  one  shanirftl 
Ood  and  his  image  both  alike  fbifot: 
To  this  sweet  nuid  a  kindred  place  is  doe, 
Her  earth  shall  consecrate  theae  waHs  anew. 
The  Muse,  that  listens  to  desert  alone. 
Snatches  from  fate,  and  seals  tliee  for  herovn. 


Could  this  fair  marble  to  the  world  impart 
Half  of  the  woes  that  rend  a  husband's  bevt, 
Could  it  be  taught^  look  with  nature's  eye, 
Like  friendship  could  it  breathe- the  tender  sigii, 
With  each  dear  rapture  bid  the  bosom  ghm 
Lov$  e'er  could  taste,  or  tenderness  bestow; 
Then  might  it  tow'r  unblam'd  amid  the  skies, 
And  not  to  vanity,  but  virtue  rise: 
Its  noblest  pomp  the  humble  eye  endure. 
And  pride  when  moat  it  sweU'd,  here  find  s  csie. 
Cea«e  (hen— nor  at  the  Sovereign  wiD  lepne; 
It  gives,  we  bless;  it  snatches,  we  resign: 
To  earth  what  came  from  earth  returns  agaia, 
Heav'n  framed  th'  immortal  part  above  to  rdgo. 


Does  great  and  splendid  Tillany  alloref 

Go  search  in  W ^"s  trial  for  a  core. 

Blest  with  enough,  would'st  thoa  iocreese  it  ^} 
Examine  Ch-«—'i  lifb|  and  B#— — dl  wilL 
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Retd  thU  vp4n« gratU, Md tl)x»oiiil «haU lir«*  • 
JLcaro  from  Uiis  maa  wbo  no)?  lief  fipe  feet  4«epi 
To  driok  wb«n  dcHibtingi  ^^^  ^^n  t«Bpted,tle6p : 
This  led  him.  Mf«  through  life's  tempestuoiu  steer- 
Foor  by  no  place,  igooble  by  no  petsrage;     [age. 
An  easy  mindy  by  no  entaiU  derit'd; 
An  hamble  Tirtoe,  by  no  kinft  exci»'d : 
Stated  no  hrnr-cate,  and  no  critic  quoted ; 
Spokewhat  hethongbt;  and  never  9wore>  norTOted. 
Courts  he  abhorr'd,  their  errours,  their  abases, 
St.  James,  Versailles;  oil,  all,  but  Sancta  Crucis>: 
There  where  no  statesmen  buys,  no  bishop  sells; 
A  rirtuotis  palace,  wbere.no  monaxch  dwells, 

'  5^olyrood<>hoiue« 


With  kind  Baiy«iy»  laithftd  to  U%  word, 
WhomHeav'n  made  good  and  social ,  a  a  lord ; 

The  citiea  viewM  of  many^anguaf  *0  wmt. 
Popes,  pimps»  kings,  gamcMers;  and  m*  all  was 

vain< 
Enjoj*d,  what  Hopetoim's  grovea  oaald  a«fitff  yiald. 
The  pbiloaopbic  raptore  of  the  field  1 
Nor  ask*d,  nor  fear'd.     His  life,  and  hmnUe  la]^^  ' 
No  critics  en?y,  and  no  flatterers  praise. 
Sure  those  who  know  how  hard  to  write,  and  Utc^ 
Would  judge  with  candour,  pity  and  forgive. 
Known  but  to  few,  aa  if  ha  ne*er  had  been. 
He  stole  through  life  unheeded,  and  unseen: 
He  often  «rrM,  but  bndte  no  aocial  duly; 
Unbrib'd  by  stntatmaa,  nd  toAnirt  by  beanty. 


». ., 
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